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Point of View 228, 229 
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Concerto. &c 230 
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Violin ; history of the, by Sandys & Forster. . . .202 
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vations « 92 
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343 
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Legends of St Cecilia. 

By N. L. FROTniKonAM. 
I mw thee in Bolof^a't halls, 

Bj Raphiiers art portrayed, 
Let drop the charming: instmments 

Thy tktlfvl hand had played, 
Lifliening to mnne more diTine 

Than man had ever made. 

I loTBd that lifted, raptnred face ; 

LoTod what that aoene expreesed ; 
For sare the symphonies of heaven 

Mast ever be ttie best. 
And there come strains from upper air 

To evety hearicening breast. 

Hot there's another mystic tale, 

Not told in magic paint ; 
It rites on mv heart in tints 

Not meaningless, nor faint, 
And brings me closer to thy side, 

Cecilia, minstrel saint I 

She holds a banch of flowers aloft. 

Richer than earth's can be ; 
And none b«t the believing eye 

Those matchless blooms can see ; 
She tnms her fare lo mine, and thus 

She cheers and ooansels me : 

•• The world is fall of fragrant gifts, 
Which sensual eyes can ne'er disoem ; 
But Faith the envious veil uplifts, 
And man his truest vision then may learn. 
Faith sees the flowers. 

" The air is full of odors fine. 
Which ooanest senses cannot miss ; 
And yet there needs a touch divine 
To trace their source, or to recehre their bliss ;— 
Faith sees the floweis. 

" But there are weeds and thorny ground, 
And vapors foul swoop from the sky ; 
And when you ask where Hope is found, 
Or why these noisome, sad distempers,— why 1 
Faith still sees flowers. 
" When grief is choking at the throat, 
And fear is knocking at the heart. 
And shattering thoughts the brain have smote 
And loss, disaster, pain, inflict their smart, — 
Faith sees the flowers ; 

" And when the powers and senses ftW, 
The end of earth now close at hand, 
The flush of life all deathly pale,— 
Faith, in the gardens of the better land 
Shall see the flowers. 

— Mmithhf RdigioM Magazine, 






The Songi of Sobert Frans. 

[From RoBBBT SonuHAirir's « Collected Writ- 
ings " we translate the following notice of the set of 
twelve songs (Op. 1.) with which Fbahc began his 
remarkable career as a song composer.] 

About the songs of Robert Franc much may 
be Mid. They are no isolated appearance, and 
thej fltand in intimate connection with the whole 
development of oor art doring the last ten years. 
[This was written daring, or shortly after, the 
year 1848.] It is well known, that from the 



year 1880 to 1884 a reaction arose against the 
rrijrninir taste. The contest was in fact not difll- 
cuU; it was a war against that commonplace 
ornamental style, which, with a few exceptions 
like Weber, Lowe and others, prevailed in all 
kinds of music, especially piano mnstc. The 
attack began with piano music ; in the place of 
pieces of mere passage work came pictures that 
were more full of thoughts ; in which the infln- 
ence of two masters was especially remarkable, 
that of Beethoven and of Bach. The number 
of distnples increased ; the new life penetrated 
also into other departments. For the Song, 
Schubert had already labored as a pioneer, but 
more in the manner of Beethoven ; while, on the 
other hand, in the production of the North 
Germans the influence of the Bach spirit mani- 
fested itself. To further this development, a new 
school of German poetry unfolded itself at the 
same time : RUckert and Eichendorff , although 
their bloom dates somewhat earlier, became more 
intimately known among musicians ; but most of 
all Uhland and Heine were composed. Thus 
arose that more artistic and more deep-souled 
kind of song, of which their predecessors could 
of course know nothing, since it was only the 
new poetic spirit that reflected itself in music. 

The iongs of Robert Franz belong entirely to 
this noble new direction. This manufacturing 
of songs by the groaB,)which recites any bungler's 
poem with the same satisfaction as one of 
Riickert's, begins to be valued at its proper 
worth ; and if the common public do not per- 
ceive the progress, to the better public it has long 
been clear. And in reality perhaps the Song is 
the only kind of music in which any important 
progress has been made since Beethoven. Com- 
pare, for example, in the songs before us, the 
careful conception of the subject, which would 
fain reproduce the thoughts of the poem even to 
the very word, with the negligence of the older 
treatment, where the poem merely ran along by 
the side of the music ; compare the whole out-build 
here with the slovenly forms of accompaniment, 
of which the former time could not rid itself: — 
and only narrow minds can see the contrary. 

In what has just been said the characteristic 
quality of Robert Franx's songs is already ex- 
pressed ; he would give us more than good or 
bad sounding music, he would reproduce to us 
the poem in its deptb and to the life. In the 
quiet, drea*ny element he succeeds best ; yet we 
find also some things charmingly naive, such as 
the first song {'^Ihr Au^e," or Bums's ** Blue- 
eyed Lassie '^ ; and then the *' Tanzlied in Ma€* 
(Dance Song in May) ; and more spirited ebul- 
litions, as in some of the songs from Bums. 

This double set of tongs awakens a saocession 
of the most various images and feelings ; a some- 
what melancholy would fain steal in through all 
the rest These songs for their delivery require 
singers, poets, men ; but they maj beat be sung 
alone, and then about the evening hour. 

Some few details offend my ear, such as the 



beginning of the 7th and 12tb songs Q^Sannta^ 
and **/n meinem Garten die NelkerC*) ; for in- 
stance, the oft recurring E natural in the last. 
One of them, the 7th, I could wish entirely left 
out of the collection ; it seems to me in melody 
and harmony too far-fetched. All that remains 
is interesting, significant, and often angularly 
beautiful. To the ''Slumber Song^ of Tieck I 
could wish a more musically rich conclusion ; but 
in spite of this it is one of the most felicttoos.— 
Were one to begin citing individual fine traits, 
there would be no end ; persons who are deeply 
and truly musical will find them out themselves. 
These songs then are distinct enough from 
others. But one, who has made such a beginning, 
must not wonder if the ftiture makes still higher 
claims on him. Successes in small genres often 
lead to one-sidedness, to mannerism. Let the 
young artist defend himself against that by selling 
hold of new Art forms: let him try to express 
his rich inward wealth in other ways than 
through the voice. Our sympathy wtU surely 
follow him throughout. 



Bxoadwood ft Sou* Pianofortei.* 

(Iq tiM ftdtowlDff "HlitorleiU lotrodnetloB.** Mem *md Om 
pumhM whMe tall title will be Ibaod In the fDot-noto below, 
the Meain Broedwnod ft Bona heve ouule a Viliubk eontriba- 
Oon to the hlilorj of Che Pfeno-Forte. 

Before entering upon a technical description of 
the instruments, and organic parts of instruments 
representing the mechanical, musical, and orna- 
mental features of our work, which at the second 
International Exhibition we have the honor to 
offer, as the results of considerably ipore than a 
century's experience, we may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to trace, step by step, in as few sentences 
as the subject will permit, the progress of our 
firm in the art of manufacturing that particular 
structure, which now, in its advanced state of 
perfection. Is recognized all over the civilised 
world under the name of Grand Pianoforte. 
The mere personal records of our house would 
naturally poss(>ss but little interest for the public 
generally ; but those who care to learn how the 
ancient Harpsichord, with its thin wires and 
tinkling sound, has expanded, by degrees, into 
the splendid instrument now in general use, and, 
with musicians, in such universal esteem — how, 
in short, the Grand Pianoforte has attained its 
present comprehennve character, both with re- 
gard to ^'action" and to ^^tone" — may not be un- 
prepared to accord a few minutes' attention to an 
account of the means by which an establishment, 
perhaps, among European houses, not the least 
enterprising, has done its part In expediting the 
desired progress. 

As preliminary, it ma^ be mentioned that, in 
1 782, Burkhardt Tschudi f came to London, es- 
tablished himself at Na 88, - Great Pulteney 
Street, and was appointed harpsichord-maker to 
the court of George 11. ; and that, at the death 
of Tschudi (m 1778 J, John Broadwood, who 
had married one of his daughters, succeeded to 
the business. In 1888, James Shudi Broadwood, 
son and successor to the said John Broadwood, 
virtual founder of our house, occupied his leisure 
hours by compiling some notes relative to the 
history of piano-manufacture, from the early 
harpsichord to the grand pianoforte, at the stage 
of comparative penection, which, in his day, the 
latter had already reached. A condensed ver- 
sion of these notes, together with such additions 
and comments as they may occasionally suggest, 
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"will fill the larger portions of the succeeding 
pajres. 

The harpsichords made in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were chiefljr 
imported from Antwerp, the manufacturers being 
John and Andrew Ruckers4 At the end of the 
last century many of these instruments, in thor- 
ough preservation, still existed in London, bear- 
ing dates from 1569 to 1620. They were in ja- 
panned or painted cases, with gilded ornaments, 
and emblematic devices under the covers. Their 
tone was sweet and silvery, their mechanism 
simple. Two strings were tuned in unison, 
while a third — attached to a separate bridge on 
the sounding board — was tuned an octave above. 
In three pieces of wood ( technically denominated 
** jacks") were inserted quills, resting on one 
and the same key, the key, when pressed down, 
causing the strings to be ** twanged " by the 
quills, and producing the combined sound of uni- 
sons and octaves. These harpsichords had gene- 
rally two rows of keys, the upper row communi- 
cating merely with a single unison string, the 
lower with the three strings simultaneously — the 
only method at that time invented for augment- 
ing and diminishing, ad libitum^ the volume of 
tone. 

The first who made harpsichords in London 
was supposed to be a Fleming of the name of 
Tabel, who had practised at Antwerp with the 
successors of Ruckers. and resided in England 
between 1680 and 1720. To this Tabel were 
apprenticed Jacob Kirk man, a German, and 
Burkhardt Tschudi, a Swiss, who, at the decease 
of their patron, established two manufactories — 
Kirkman, one in Broad-street, Golden square ; 
and Tschudi § fnow writing his name Shudi), 
one in Great-Pulteney-street, at the house subse- 
quently occupied by his immediate successor 
John Broad wood, and at the present time by the 
said John Broadwood's granrlsons, actual repre- 
sentatives of the firm. Both Jacob Kirkman 
and Shudi did much towards the improvement of 
the harpsichord, the chief aim of the latter, 
however, being to carry out those principles 
which the Ruckers had given to their instru- 
ments that peculiarly free vibration and silvery 
tone for which they were renowned. A mechan- 
ical appliance was invented about 1750, by 
means of which a diminution of two-thirds of 
the full force of the instrument could be obtained 
at the discretion of the performer ; but it was 
not till 1770, when John Broadwood patented 
his so-called ^^Venetian Swell" which gave to the 
foot of the player a power of modifying the in- 
tensity of tone somewhat similar to that apper- 
taining to the swell of the organ — that any in- 
termediate variety was obtained. Many ama- 
teurs and professors of the pianoforte will doubt- 
less remember the performances of Herr 
Moscheles,] in 1837,at the Hanover- Square Rooms 
and elsewhere, on a grand harpsichord, made by 
Burkhard Shudi in 1761,t to which the »* Vene- 
tian Swell" of John Broadwood was attached. 
This instrument, and another — inscribed ^^Burk- 
hard Shudi e Johannes Broadwood, 1773''** both 
in excellent preservation, may still be seen at 
our manufactory in Great Pulteney-street. 

For many years Kirkman carried all before 
him in London, as harpsichord-maker, Burkhard 
Shudi bcintr somewhat too independent and un- 
accommodating to make his way so readily. A 
powerful friend, however, a constant guest at his 
table, and a staunch admirer of his instruments 
— no other than the immortal Handel himself — 
stoo<l the latter in good stead ; and chiefly 
through the patronage of that great man, Shudi's 
business gradually began to increase, snd soon 
became considerable. His fame as a manufactu- 
rer ultimately spread over the continent ; and a 
picture (in our possession) attributed to Zoflauy, 
represents him tuning a grand hariwichord, which 
he actually sent over to Berlin as a present to 
Frederick the Great, just after the battle of 
Prague f Shudi being himself a zealous upholder 
of the protestant cause in Germany, and believ- 
ing that the King of Prussia was one of its most 
earnest and powerful champions). The Schweizer- 
istche Lexicon (see note to page S) ftives 1 765 as 
the date of the instrument forwarded to Frede- 



rick the Great, but the family tradition is not 
likely to be unfounded, and as the battle of 
Prague was fought in 1757, the date is evidently 
erroneous. For 1765 read 1758. Ten or twelve 
years ago, the harpsichord sent as a present to 
the king was still at Potadam, together with 
some original Silbermann nianoforteffff, small ob- 
long "squares" developed from the old spinet, just 
as the grand pianoforte, to which the (Tcmian 
title ^^Flilget* has descended, was, as will pres- 
ently be shown, developed from the grand harp- 
sichord. The German square is denominated 
Tafelformatf "table-shape." Near the middle of 
the eighteenth century, others took to the busi- 
ness of harpsichord-making in Ijondon ; but all 
— including Baker Harris, Faulkner, and the 
rest — were, more or less, imitators of Kirkmann 
and Shudi. Baker Harris was especially fortu- 
nate with the spinet, a kind of diminutive harp- 
nchord. 

From the spinets came the square pianoforte, 
at one time generally in use, at present — ^for evi- 
dent reasons (beinj; as unsightly in frame as it is, 
and must inevitably remain, meagre, and other- 
wise unsatisfactory in tone) — going out of fash- 
ion. The first square pianoforte ever seen in 
this country was brought over from Germany, b} 
a well-known harpsichord-maker, named John 
Zumpe, about 1768 or 1769.tt Specimens of 
these instruments were multiplied by Zumpe. on 
his return to England, after a visit to his rela- 
tions in Germany ; but his principal object — not- 
withstanding the new mechanism, which |)ointed 
towards material progress — was still to imitate 
the tone of the harpsichord. The origin of 
the name "pianoforte" (or, as it was first styled, 
^Forte-piano") is derived from Zumpe's instru- 
ments, the construction of which difii^red essen- 
tially from that of the harpsichord — the uniform 
and unmodifiable "twang" of the "plectrum" being 
replaced by a device of percussion, in the shape 
of a "hammer," which, however rude in i(s ap- 
pliance, for the first time enabled the performer 
to play loud and soft, at discretion. Notwith- 
standing this advantage, however, the square 
pianoforte, and even its subsequently illustrious 
and usurping cousin, the "Grand," were for a 
long fieriod regarded as of so little importance 
by musicians, that the half of the lower bass oc- 
tave which— ordinarily embracing five octaves 
and a half from C : — 
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was considered indispensable to the harpsichord, 
used to be altogether omitted, the scale almost 
universally adopted for the instrument being five 
octaves — F to F. When, some time later, John 
Broadwood applied a thicker covering of leather 
to the hammers of the *• Square," through which 
means a softer and sweeter tone was produced — 
so fixed was the prejudice in favor of the crisp, 
wiry sound of the harpsichord, that the most 
practised players of the day condemned the in- 
novation, pronouncing the new tone "wooden, 
flat, and dull." Contemporary makers, how- 
ever,§§ enlarging the dimensions of the piano- 
forte, gradually enriched its tone. But the most 
striking improvement at that period was furnished 
by John Broadwood, whose "brass dampers" and 
"new modeling" (for which he took out a patent) 
laid the foundation of a complete and salutary 
revolution in the mechanif:al construction of the 
instrument. The "brass dampers" have long 
ffone into disuse ; but the "new modeling" (I has 
been since adopted by all the most noted Euro- 
pean manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, the grand pianoforte (to which, 
further on, we shall more directly allude) had 
come into vogue ; and much of its brilliancy was 
attributable to the extra keys, which (sA the 
suggestion of his friend, J. L. Dussek)^^ John 
Broadwood had introduced. This invention was 
greedily seized on by the manufacturers of the 
> "square" ; but, unhappily, what in the instance 
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of the "grand" (owing to its wide scope and par- 
ticular conformation^ was a manifest advantage, 
in the comparatively diminutive "square" was as 
manifest a deterioration, only partially remedied 
when one William Southwell (of Dublin^ in- 
creased the climcn.iions of the "sounding board," 
and invented the "damper," since in general use. 
To this William Southwell wo owe the "vertical" 
or '^cabinet" pianoforte, constructed after a 
sketch presented to him by James Shudi Broad- 
wood, in 1804.*** To Broadwoo<rs sketch, and 
Southwell's application of it, all the modern up- 
right pianofortes, both of foreign and English 
manufacture, are mainly indebted ; and although 
at the time, Southwell could not succeed in dis- 
posing of the patent he had taken out, the new 
instrument, partly owing to its peculiar quality 
of tone, partly, when compared with the square, 
to its superior advantages as a piece of furniture 
for a drawing room— obtained universal favor, 
"bidding fair" (employing the precise words of 
James Shudi Broadwood), "to generally super- 
sede the present small or square pianoforte" — a 
prediction triumphantly verified by the subse 
quent popularity of the earlier oblique, as well 
as vertical-stringed "cottages," of which (among 
othersj the long-defunct houses of Tomkinson 
and Wilkinson produ(;ed sueh generally admired 
specimens. 

(To be eontlnned). 

* IiTRftiiATiovAL KxaiBmov, 18<a. List of PtsnofBrfts, 
and of Tariooa lanplMAod models, Intended to lllaatnte tho 
prlnclplee of their wanalWeture, eshlbltad by McMn. Bboa»- 
WOOD k Bout, London, with an historical introdoeCion, ex- 
planatory remarks and UlnstratlTe plates and diagrams. 

1 The supplement to the Sekwnxeriaekt Lextwn (Zarieh, 
17&6), In a general account of the Tsehudls (orlfinally a no- 
ble Swiss flunily). contains the followinf abont Burkhardt, or 
Burkhard. Trehudi: ^'ifrom the Sehwauden branch also d^ 
soendcd Burkhard iTSehndl), a poor )ennM*yman cabinet mak- 
er, who came to Bngland and b«came Ikmous at the Court in 
London as a harpsichord maker. Among othor beautiful 
things, he made for the king of Prussia, In 1766, an elegant 
harpsisbord with two manuals. Burkhard Tschudi married 
In London, where be died in 1778." The harpsiehord mentioned 
in the above extract was. not many years nnee, in the palace 
at Potsdam, where, in all probability, It still remains. After 
working Ibr a time with Tiibel (an esteemed pupil of the cele- 
brated Ruekets) Burkhard Tschudi (in 1782 1 enubllalied him- 
self as a manulihctarsr, at 88. Great Pnlteoey Street. Golden 
(Square, the bnsineas rssidonce of the present Arm of John 
Broadwood ft Sons. 

t John (Jean, or Hans) Budurs, the most renowned of the 
ancient manuiheturers of the etovseui, harpsichord, or spinet 
{tipinUU\^ lived at Antwerp at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the serenteenth centuries. A son— Andrsw ( An- 
dri). born at Antwerp, at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and who lived till about 1670— made great 
Improvements on his fkther's work, both as rqpsrds tone and 
finish. The meet eelehmted Flemish painters used to orna- 
ment the Instruments of Andrew Rockers with devices, the 
value of which was esteemed so highly that when the piano- 
forte had thrown the harpsichord into disuse, many of the flu- 
est specimens were destroyed Ibr the sake of the panels. 
About 1770, a good harpsichord of Ruckers used to fetch as 
much as 8,000 (tancs (£120). Uandel's harpsichord, now in 
possession of our house, was made by Andrsw Rnekcm, In 
16S1. 

S As early as 1782. 

D Of works by Domeniro Scarlatti, and other old masters. 

IT The identical instrument played upon by Uerr Kmst 
Paner. this year, at his rscent concerts (in Willis's Rooms), 
In Illustration of the History of PiNooforte Composition. 

— Broadwood married Shndl's daughter in 1788; and, at 
the death of the latter (in 1778), entered Into partnership 
with the son and successor, who styled himself Burkhard 
Shudi. 

ft The Pianoforiee manu&ctnred by Silbermann (of Frei- 
burg) pleased Frederick the Great so much that he resolved 
to buy them all up at once, and was soon In possession of fif- 
teen of them. Upon every one of these the celebrated John 
Sebastian Bach was invited to play, when (In 1747 at Pots- 
dam—three years belbre his death)— at the rvqueet of Charles 
Philip Kmanuel Bech, who bad been Ibr some years in the 
Royal service— he paid his first and last visit to the King. It 
WBS here that Bach received fknom the King the subject for a 
fbgue, which was subMouently amplified into an elaborate 
piece, entitled Musiealischm Opftr •*Murical Offering"), and 
dedicated to His Msjesty. A detailed and Interesting account 
of this is given by Bach's bfc>grNpher, J. N. Forkel, who adds 
that (even in his time) the whole of 8llbennann*s pianofortes 
remained in the palace, unfit for use. 

The French Plane d gunu^ like the German PlWffef, or 
*'wing-lnstrument" equivalent to the JBngltsh **Grand")<uid 
the French Piano ean*^ like the German Tkftl-fannat, or * Ta- 
ble-form" equivalent to the Xngllsh "Square,** were gradually 
developed from these instruments — not by Frenchmen, but by 
the apprentices and foUowers of Sllbermana. at Strasbniy 
and Freiburg— to which fact the Alsitian Bhrhard((Branl), 
and Pleyel, the German Hen, Itc., bear witness. 

U In some Imperfbet remains of old books eonaeetod with 
the transactions of our house, we find allustoas to a mall F F 
(five octave) Square Planofbrte, dated 1700. 

ti Beyer, Buntebart and Sohtfne (all Germans as oiay be 
guessed frvci their names.) 

Dll A device by which the wrest (or tuning) pins were plaeed 
at the Airther extremity of the keys, instead of, as befbrs, in 
a block to the right af the sonndlBg-board— a modlfteatlon of 
the first Importance, whether its influence upon the tone of 
the instnunent or iu capsci^ for Ikeeplng it in tmu be taken 
Into consideration. 

YY Bom at Csaslau )Bohem1a), Feb. 9. 1761; died at St, 
Oerman-en-Laye (near Paris), March 80, 1818. 
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The oprlght grand planofortMi, whioh had extttcd many 
yean in adTancn of thin, were merely inntruniente erected 
vertically on a box with four le^^. The upright ''Cabinet'' of 
Sonthwnll diffrmd from thew in certain mechanical arrange- 
' I, aniMcenary here to deeeribe. 



A Catalogue of Great Composers. 

BT CHARLES LAMB. 

Some crj up TIaydn, somo Mozart, 

Joist as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them : nor for HandoL 

Cannot a man live free and cnsy, 

WithoQt admiring Pergolesi ? 

Or thro' the world with comfort go, 

That never heard of Doctor Blow 1 

So help me heaven ! I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave 

Like other people, if yoa watch it. 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 

Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ance-queer dil avians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith, Jubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by summ'at. 

Found out, t' his great surprise, the gamuL 

1 rare no more for Cimsrofla 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no' painter: and had luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck. 

Old Tycho Brahe and modem Herschel 

Had Bonietliing in 'em ; but who's Purcel ? 

The devil with his foot so cloven. 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 

And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in, to boot. 

There's not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose 'twixt him last named and Winter. 

Of Doctor Pepnsch, old Queen Dido 

Know just as much. Heaven knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach — (or Batch — which is it?) 

No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello and Rossini, 

1 shall not say a word to grieve 'em, 

Because they're living — so I leave 'em ! 



English Vooalists. 

I. Mr. Bartlbuan. 

James Bartleman, the finest and most intellectual 
bass-singer of his own, or indeed, any other time, 
was educated as a chorister in St. Peter's, Westmin- 
ster, under the celebrated Dr. Cooke, and main- 
tained his place before the public in the Ancient and 
Vocal Concerts, of which latter he was, together 
with Messrs. Knyvett, Harrison, Vaughan, and 
Greatorex (the conductor), one of the original pro- 
prietors, 89 well as at the T^nt oratorios, and all pri- 
vate concerts, for a period of nearly thirty years. 
Bartleman was a man of an original and enthusiastic 
cast of mind, which undoubtedly would have enabled 
him to excel in any walk of art he undertook. By 
his powerful talent he contributed to keep alive the 
passion for Purcell's and Handel's music, which at 
that time, together with the great Italian masters, 
Pergolesi, Jomelli, &c., almost exclusively enjoyed 
the favor of ihe musical public. With a low bary- 
tone voice not of great power, not remarkable either 
for sweetness or roundness of tone, this highly-gified 
singer produced effects by mental energy and a just 
conception of the characters he for the time repre- 
sented in his songs, that made a lasting impression 
open his auditors. His style was at once bold, coro- 
mmnding, and illuminated whatever it glanced upon. 
With a fancy lively to an extreme degree, and a 
chastened temperance which he derived from his edu- 
cation in the church, the dramatic effect, visible in 
all his efforts, was refined and rendered fit for the 
more polished singing of the chamber and concert 
room. The songs he made his own were, " O rud- 
dier than the cherry " in Ads and Galatea, which 
before he sang it was always considered a rude and 
unmanageable composition ; those who had the good 
fortune to hear him, cannot, even at this distance of 
time, (1838) forget the highlv dramatic and spirited 
manner in which he delivered that remarkable song. 
** Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus his annointed," was 
another of his chtf-^T ceuvra ; here the magnificent 



conception of his author kept alive the interest to the 
very last note of the song. But, perhaps, his great- 
est triumph was in Purcell's music ; the enormously 
difficult phrases in " Let the dreadful engines of eter* 
nal will " he so alternately elevated and subdued, 
according to the sentiment so powerfully embodied 
by our native composer, blending the several grada- 
tions of passion with delicacy and precision, while, at 
the same time, his whole strength was tasked to the 
utmost that the effect upon the auditor, it is no exag- 
geration to say. wtis perfectly astounding. 

The frost scone in King Arthur was another of 
those pieces in which his just and bold conception of 
the dramatic effect which ought to attend the Cold 
Genius — 

" Rising nnvllllngly and alow, 
From beds of everlasting snow," 

produced a freezing sensation on the hearer. His 
tremulous tones seemed actually to issue from some 
icebound cavern, where lay the shivering, slumbering 
Genius. If Bartleman had sung this on the stage, it 
would have been referred to as one of thoso eflbrts of 
his art that would have taken rank with Pnsta's per- 
sonification of Medra ; for no one who knew him 
could donhtthat his acting would have been as fine as 
his singing. 

Dr. Callcott, one of the first glee writers of his 
day, was a personal friend of Bartleman, and wrote 
for him " Angel of life," " These as they change," 
and one or two other songs now forgotten, which, in 
his hands, retained their places in public estimation 
for many years. The glees " Peace to the souls of 
the heroes," " Who comes so dark," " Red cross 
knight," all owed their great success principally to 
Bartleman's singing ; although due merit must be 
accorded to the vocal party who constantly sang with 
him, and contributed to the unity of effect so indis- 
pensable to this style of vocal composition, as yet 
unrivalled by foreign composers. Horsley's fine 
glee, " Cold is Cadwallo's tongue," was another of 
this mentally-gifted singer's favorite specimens, ex- 
hibiting the power obtained by superior reading of 
his poetry. For him Stevens composed " Some of 
my heroes are low," a work conoeiyed in the true 
Ossianic spirit of the poem. 

There is another fine glee now seldom or never 
heard, ** Mona on Snowdon calls," written by Dr. 
Crotch, in which both expression and effect were con- 
siderably enhanced by the superior style in which 
Bartleman led the principal bass part. 

As, in point of science, few singers ever attained 
to the knowledge he possessed of the business of an 
orchestra, in drilling and training the vocalists for 
the madrigals and other full vocal pieces, then form- 
ing the principal attraction as concerted music, at the 
original Vocal and other concerts, it might be imag- 
ined that in singing the more simple style of English 
ballads Bartleman would not succeed, because of the 
danger nristng, as the vulgar suppose, from too much 
learning ; but, happily, such was not the case ; for, 
among others, in the pure and beautiful little song 
written by Robert Cooke, " Farewell to the nymph 
of my heart," the utter abandonment of grief from 
constant separation was so strongly portrayed by the 
singer, that wo well remember on one occasion sever- 
al ladies were taken out fainting from the concert 
room at the close of the song. Neither time nor 
space will allow of our enumerating all the beauties 
that this eminent artist created ; neither should we 
condescend, but with the utmost contempt, to notice 
the party formed against him in his latter days of 
public exertion, at-the head of which* was a provin- 
cial critic, who prided himself upon discovering the 
mortis nntj that Bartleman hadyau//« in his singing ! 
Now his greatest admirers never denied this fact, 
which applies equally, as a blot of human imperfec- 
tion, to most of the greatest men who ever lived ; 
and without the malice which swayed the aforesaid 
narrow-minded and self-sufficient person, candor will 
readily acknowledge what these faults were, — too 
great a breadth in pronunciation upon certain words, 
maanf for nuin ; Itiard for lord, &c. ; and too great a 
propensity to open the mouth in the contrary man- 
ner to what the Italians term " 6occa ridente"' These 
errors, if persona came purpotdif to watch for them, 
were easily discovered. In the same manner, in 
viewing one of Claude's pictures, we may notice 
how inferior are his oxen and sheep to all other parts 
of his landscape ; but we contend that these by no 
means destroy that great master's productions as 
works of high art. So Bartleman's faults were for- 
gotten by all ttnprejudiced persons when he was sing- 
ing. They only heard his energetic style, his bold 
conception of his author, his complete identification 
with both poet and composer, and the nnabating 
spirit which carried him on, even while suffering the 
severest torture finom a painful internal disorder which 
afflicted him for years, ' exereising his great talents, 
and keeping the English professors together by his 
zeal and attainments, as well as by his integrity and 



kindness to all who required either advice or assist- 
ance from him. It does not appear that any particu- 
lar incident occurred in his life of alternate buffering 
and study, that could interest the reader, excepting 
one, which showed his independent spirit. 

During a rehearsal at the Ancient Concerts, Lord 
Darnley (a proud, haughty nobleman, who was one 
of the directors), made a remark, in his dictatorial 
manner, that something was wrong while Bartleman 
was singing, and intimated that he (Mr. B) was the 
perpetrator of the erroneous passage, Bartleman, 
who not only knew his business eminently well, but 
was also aware of tlie total ignorance of his rebuker, 
said a few, not the most placable, words in his own 
peculiar way, to the effect that perhaps his lordship 
would condescend to take his place in the orehestra 
and perform it more to his own satisfaction, instantly 
quitted the rooms in a towering passion, " being $o 
pestered by a popinjay," and went home, leaving th« 
rehearsal of onerous pieces for the principal bass un- 
finished. He declared he never would utter another 
note there again ; and it was only by the mediation 
of friends who persuaded my lord to make the amende 
honorable, which, after a week had elapsed, he did 
in a very handsome and satisfactory manner. 
In this litlleyraoas was exhibited the value this great 
singer set upon his own exertions ; and although on 
the score of politeness, periiaps, the action is not to 
be imitated, still it serves to show how powerless are 
even rank, wealth, and influence, against determined 
talent, energy, and consummate skill ; for had he then 
left the Ancient Concerts, they must have dwindled 
into utter insignificance for want of his powerful 
aid. 

It is not known that Bartleman ever composed 
either song or glee. He was a good performer on 
the violoncello, and possessed a large and valuable 
library of music, which after his decease was sold by 
auction, and the respectable auctioneer ran away 
with the proceeds, which thus became lost to his two 
sisters who survived him. 

In summing up the merits of this ^tetX English 
singer, we may say that the chief points he made 
were a poetical reading of his author, without affioc- 
tation or bombast, a never tiring energy of style, 
resulting from his strong feeling of the sitacUion in 
which the person represented was supposed to bo 
placed, and to which the mere musical notes were 
always rendered subservient, both in time and style, 
a true devotional sense of the high class of composi- 
tion* he spent the greater part of his life in illustra- 
ting, and a determination always to support the 
intei-esu of his art, and of his brother professors to 
the utmost. 

* This reminds us of that lovely song by Pergoleri, ** O 
Lor4 have mney vpon me.^* Can any forget who heard It, the 
slow melancholy shake npon the words, ** My strtmgtk faileth 
fn«," and the eleotrlcal burst of tone In the last movement, 
'' Bta my kept hath been m lAcc, O Lard '" 



Moritz HanptmaniL 

(A Memorial, written for the celebration of bis seventleUi 

birthday, October 18, 1862, by OscAa Paul.) 

(From the Musical Review and World.) 

Translated by Favvt M. Ratvovd. 

Continued flrom page 401, vol. xzn. 

The abundant and nseful instruction which the 
student of art may gain from the study of Haupt- 
mann's polyphonic and fugned themas, will be still 
further-increased and more easily attained by an ac- 
quaintance with our author's theoretical writings. 
They are peculiarly adapted to assist the learner to- 
wards an independent judgment as to works of art 
and artistic forms. His deep, inclusive criticism on 
the works of Bach and KlengeS ; his clear explana- 
ion of Bach's '* Art of the fugue ; " bis grounding in 
those rules that step forward, one after the other 
through the history of art, according to natural laws ; 
excites the student to careful observation, and a lofty, 
clear understanding of all artistic inventions and 
phenomena. 

From the introduction to the review of Klengel'i 
fugues and canons, many musical critics may learn 
that modesty, which is so much needed in a portion 
of the muxfcal world. Such oriticisms as Haunt- 
mann has written, might be taken as a pattern by 
some of our musical writers ; and from them they 
would learn that truthful opinions and criticisms can 
only proceed from a perfect understanding of theory, 
and an entire mastery of practice. How admirably 
Hanptmann places Klengel's value in the right light, 
adding to his analysis a view of Klengel's life tnat 
puts it clearly before the reader, while in a few words 
he brings forward his most distinguished qualities, 
and points out to the student all that is most valua - 
ble and useful in them. In the nrcface to John Se- 
bastian Bach's Masses in F, A, 6, and G minor, oar 
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author proves himself to be a deep thinker and in- 
qoirer. He compares Bach's frreat mastery orer 
technical 'means with that of Haydn, showinf; that 
while Hajrdn arranged his oratorio, "The Lnst 
Words of our Saviour/' from seven orchestral ada- 
gios which be had written for Passion- we«l(. Bach 
nndmook the far more difficult task, to accommodate 
choivses to readv written orchestral tliemes. " This 
was an undertaking/' sajn Hanptmann, " such as 
only Sebastian Bach would set about and the com- 
pletion of which is all the more to be admired in 
nim, as it would have cost him less trouble to write 
new music." Our author then goes on to the de- 
scription of tlie different masses, and gives various 
readings of them from the manuscripts before him. 
He clearly proves how Sebastian Bach completed 
his masses from otiier pieces of music, and fortifies 
his opinions by the evidence of other leamefl writers 
on music, Mosewios for instance, in his work " Se- 
bastian Bach's church cantatas and chorals." In hix 
critical explanations, Hauptmano steps prominently 
forward as an historical searcher ; his principle was, 
truth before every consideration in historical devel- 
opment ; in this he resembled Humboldt, to whom 
the truth of natural laws was an impalpable and sa- 
cred thing. 

In his " Explanations of J. S. Bach's * Art of the 
Fugue ' " our author says, that Uiis work will be 
principally valued for its instmetiveness, although 
the 20 pieces of ron^tc contained in the work, re- 
garded merely for their musical and poetic worth, 
witness every moment to the powers of the lofty mas- 
ter. He then goes on to the thematic development, 
and reminds the student, how fitted are the counter 
movements of the major and minor modes, to the 
subversions of a fugned theme. He then anal vkoa the 
14 fugues and 4 canons in a brief and simpfe man- 
ner, clearly bringing out the principal points of each, 
aAerwards treating of the 2 fugues for 2 pianos. 
Finally, he says of Bach's uncompleted fugue, that 
this work, even in its incomplete form, must be re- 
garded, both on acconnt of its intrinsic merit, and as 
the lent work of Sebastian Bach, as a valuable sup- 
plement, but as nothing ntore, since the book is com- 
plete witliout it. And something of what Haupt- 
mano says, in his noble enthusiasm for Bach, at the 
dose of the work, is not altogether inspplicable to 
himself. 

The experience of a whole artistic life, at least so 
far as regards theoretic inqniry. is laid down by 
Hanptmann in his "Nature of Harmonics and Me- 
trics." In this work Hnnptmann reached a point in 
the history of art, from which all theorists muAt in 
future start. With S. Bach the chHin of theoretic 
combinations cloeed. The theoretical nile^. which, 
like peculiar systems in the history of philovophy, 
stepped forward in the course of experience, both be- 
fore and afker Bacli, have been explained, with more 
or less success, in the many books on theory. But, 
io far, these rules ha<l only found their use in the 
practice of our most prominent composers, especiallv 
J. 8. Bach. 

Was it not then probable, that many in the later 
times would say, that free creation in art was quite 
sufficient, without being too strongly bound to the 
rules of established forms ? and that what is called 
** asthetic fteling," was the sovereign Jndge of musi- 
cal composition 1 But feeling readily goes astray 
into wrong paths, when (t is not supported by rea- 
sonable thinking. The lunatic has feeling ; but log- 
ical power of thinking he is utterly destitute of. It 
was easy to come to fallacious conrluKions regarding 
the laws of art, because early composers had succeed- 
ed just as well as the later,' with all history and the- 
ory at their command, so long as proof was wanting 
tiiat such conclusions were sophistical. These errors 
were certain to spread, and to find ready assent in 
our times, so long as they were only opposed by an 
abstract theoretical system, and until it was fnllv 
proved that this system is rooted in the human mind, 
and that it rests upon natural laws. The merit of 
bringing forward this proof belongs to Hanptmann 
only, and for this he stands alone in the history of 
art. In his book " The nature of harmonics and 
metrics," the main substance of the musical system 
of tones is clearly explained to be founded in the hu- 
man nature, according to unalterable laws, and it b 
proved that " correct musical expression in compo- 
sition is always natural, human, reasonable, and gen- 
erally intelligible." As ideas are developed in the 
universal intellect uf man, which, by means of logical 
thinking, become clear conceptions and comprehen- 
sive principles, whose results are intelligible expres- 
sions, — so arise musical ideas in the musical intellect ; 
but if these are not correctly ordered by means of rea* 
ionablo and logical thinking, they will never become 
clear conceptions, and stiU less intelligible forms. 
They rather become erroneous results; something 
that Is never bom of a sound brain. So Hauptmann 
says : " That which It musically inadmissable, is so. 



not because it is opposed to certain rules set down by 
musicians, but because it is contrary to laws set 
down by human nature to the musician ; because It w 
logically untrue, a contradiction throughout. An 
error in music is a logical error, a fault according to 
the universal human mind, not a fanlt to the musical 
mind in particular. That which is musit'allr right 
and correct, appeals to us in a hnmanly intelligible 
manner." — " That which is erroneous does not ap- 
peal to us as the expression of something incorrect ; 
it does not appeal to us at all ; it findfl no response 
within us, we cannot undersbind it. for it has not any 
meaning." — "Music hath no indefinite sense; it 
speaks to humanity, and speaks only that which is 
felt by humanity. A manifold sii;niffcance only ap- 
peam in music, when each one seeks to find, in any 
peculiar mu«ical idea, his own partirulnr impression ; 
when we strive to fix the flowing being of music, and 
to speak that which is inexpresMible." 

The gift of imparting knowledge is not granted to 
all great men. But all who had the good fortune to 
know Hauptmann as a teacher, acknowledged that a 
better instnictor for cultivated circles could not he 
found. Our master developed the talent of his schol- 
ars with equal carefulness both in geneml and in de- 
tail ; while in that <irmtndiftg which is notably the 
most difficult tank of the teacher, he especially ex- 
celled. His amiability and kindness were so remark- 
able, that among the immense number of his pupils, 
not one has been found to make the slightest com- 
plaint of his fiiilura in this respect. And, full of hu- 
manity, he was always ready to assist others where it 
was possible to him. 

TetlMlMltororih6(LoBdOD)JlfiafMl Wmid. 

Sir, — I have tried my hand at some poetry, of 
which I beg the immediate insertion. I entitle it 
(see title further down), and am Sir, yoars, ftc. 

0ILKTTA1TTK CUBTAIITLIFTXB. 

CO VENT GARDEN NURSERY RHYMES. 
(Bj a DvvU OD two sdeks.) 

I. 
There was a composer called Bnlfe, 
Who wrote much, and so well that, if half 

What he wrote was his own. 

He wonld stand quite alone, 
That prolific composer called Balfe. 

II. 

There was a composer called Wallace, 
In whom managers oft found a solace ; 

When Balfe couldn't be had. 

Their case was'nt bad, 
If tliey only fell back on old Wallace. 

III. 

There was an old tenor called Harrison, 
Who thought himself out of comparison 

The host tenor that e'er 

Had warbled an ah*. 
That eomplaeentold tenor called Harrison. 

IV. 

There was a soprano called Pyne, 
Whone voice was so sweet and divine. 

That the angels aloft 

Hush'd their songs and cried " Soft, 
Let us hear this soprano called Pyne." 

V. 

There was a contralto called Baxter, 
Who once sung whenever you axt her ; 

But now, I'm afraid, 

She won't sing till she's paid, 
That exacting contralto called Baxter. 

VI. 

There was a conductor called Mellon, 
The best that e'er vet I heard tell on ; 

For if Costa himself 

Had been laid on the shelf, 
What mattered when tfiere was old Mellon. 

(To beeoHtiruted with pemumon.^-!}. C) 



Kniloal Delnfioni of John BnlL 

(TnmSlatsd fkem a B«]lo Papw «» tba Louden Musloal 

World.) 

I am alwayi pat in the very best of hnmora 
when I receive the Muncal Worlds a joomal 
coating sixteen sbillings a year, and publisbed in 
London. 

It is almoet incredible what an enormous nam- 
ber (tf Tocal aMociationa, monster concerte, mu- 
sical festivals and Philharmonic dabbs* there 
are in England, how many doctors of counter- 



point and fugue, and bow many enthusiastio ama- 
teurs who swear only by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Welter, Handel and JJendelssohn. 

Nations, like individuals, have always an incli- 
naiion to shine by thost« very qualities in which 
they are totally deficient England desires, at 
any price, to lie ai-counted a musical nation, and 
its reason for this is because it consumes a prodi- 
gious f]uaiitity of niusi<% We might with as 
much justice say it was a wine country, because 
it drinks a great deal of champagne and claret. 

England is indcbte<l for its music, its sesthetics 
and everything connected with vottalism and 
instriimcntalisni to the Germans, the Italians and 
the French. A feeling for Art with difficulty 
strikes root in an Englnh organisation. England 
is everything: coals, roast-beei, bales of cotton, 
and ginger-beer, except music Every germ of 
art is smothered at its very birth under the 
factory, the counting-house, the shop, and the 
hurry of business. A man must devote his 
energies to obtain what is necessary, and Heaven 
knows how much is necessary in England, before 
he can think of what b unnecessary, like art and 
poetry. As long as a man does not pcMsvss an 
intHNue of a thousand a year, a brilliant estob- 
lishment, and acolosval stock of linen, be remains 
in the category of the **inob.- In onfer to ob- 
tain '•honorability." in ordvr to be able to sustam 
the part of a '♦gentleman," a man must work 
frantically, trade and cbeat, for th» purpose of 
making money ; that is the great battle-cry, the 
banner, the universal object, •'Make money P 
The Englishman who owna no patent of uohilitT, 
no landed esUte, no exchequer bonds, must do 
nothing but •'make money." On this soil, put m 
tilth and sowed wholly and solely for nositive 
life, the Ideal is a plant of luxury, and the fine 
arts unnatural wants. . • mr j j 

I am extremely sorry for the Musieal Worid, 
but I am compelled to repeat a thousand times : 
England is not a musical country, and it can 
boast of no muatcal world, unlem we n*gard as 
such the paper which has assumed the name. 

Nature herself, however is to blame for this. 
In the first place, an Englishman can no more 
sing than a South American dog can bark ; he 
has no voice, no spewh, no melody. The voice 
is disorganiied simultaneously with its birth, im- 
mediately the mouth begins to masticate English. 
. It is a well-known fact that the vowels a and e 
are the first elements of singing ; they constitute 
the principal and fundamental tone-color in 
music. But Englishmen have no o ; it lyeedily 
degenerates into a dull, undecided o, which can 
never make up its mind to be a frank, honest e ; 
or else a h changed into e, but, ah, what an s I— 
an e which sounds like the point of a knife, and 
cuts its way through the air. 

The same is true of the other vowels, for all 
tones, immediatelr they proceed from an English 
gullet, are spoilt ;' they come as bMrtards into the 
world. 

But if we must pity the Towels, how much 
more ought we to pity tbo poor consonants, for 
they are born, as it were, with broken limba 

In addition to all this, the English vocabularr 
contains myriads of words of one syllable, and 
persons speaking, instead of pronouncing each 
word separately and distinctly, for this would 
take up too much time, make a single mouthful 
of three or four words, which they chew together, 
swallowing some, chewing some over again, and 
hurling out the rest with the hissing of a viper 
—and this is called npeakmg Englnlu 

W1k> would sing in such a language ? 

This is the reason why John Bull renders him- 
self a laughing-stock with his musical preten- 
sions I Sour Krout. 

• Thus ap«lt Vy tlis tatonlsd author of tiM srtkla, whiph 
vt Utkt from a Borlio paper.— T. T. Baiaeaua. 

Tho Choral, or Pitlm Tvne. 

1. The character of the tune should accord with 
the sanctity of the place and occasion. 

ft. It should be such as to allow the meanest and 
most untutored person in the congrsgation readily to 
unite. 

8. It should be finse fifom monotony and dnlness. 

4. It should be united to the subject of the Psalm 
or Hymn with which it is connected. 
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1. The role i» TioUtdd when tunes are introdaced 
of B light end friyolous character. 

Were the pieces, indeed, of a superior excellence, 
—the characteristic productions of some master 
spirits^if we dare not plead their toleration, we 
should yet seal their banishment with reirret. But in 
most instances their character is widely different. Not 
only do they fail to promote ediflcaiion, hut continu- 
ally violate Uioro principles of musical taste, which 
are almost intnitive in every mind. The anthems, 
fuj^ucs, psalm -tunes, and other pieces in in^encral use 
throughout the country, are as a bo<ly. beneath criti- 
cism : they have noise, and that is all. Titer pos* 
sess none of that exauisite blcndinfr of sound aiid idea 
which lonfl^ linf^ers in the affection, and in moments 
of thoughtfulness and meUnchoIr musing, is ever at 
hsnd to soothe or to enliven. l*he fact is, that, in 
general, they claim neither sweetness of molod v nor 
breadth of harmony, and the mind wearies ititelf with 
the attempt to shapo that which is evidently shape- 
less, and bring the noisy and dnoordant particles 
to something of a consistent form. 

It is not uncommon for the well-intentioned per* 
sons who have been captivated by some secular melo- 
dy of the day, to introduce it into the church. It is 
possible that'its complexion might not be unsuited to 
the sanctity of the service to which it is applied ; yet 
the associations connected with it are sufficient to 
render it a most unflt medium of spirttusl communi- 
cations. When, for instance, the pleasing melody of 
the tune called "Prospect" is perfonned in the 
church, no words, however^acred, can blot from the 
mind evcr^ remembrance of the equally pleasing but 
profane hnes of Ben Jonson, to which they were 
originally composed. Besides that there is a want 
of proper feeling and correct taste in going elsewhere 
to garner the glittering tinsel of theatrical music, 
when the richest bullion of untouched gold lies neg- 
lected at our rery ieet. 

Similar to this is the custom of mutilating some 
masterly and splendid sacrod composition of a more 
extended character, and obliging it in contempt of 
its original design, to usurp, in a cramped and alter- 
ed form, the place of the genuine Psalm tune. No- 
thing can be more wanton and needless than the ef- 
forts made to secommodate the works of great mas- 
Ian to a purpose not originally contemplated. 

2. As witn other things, so with music, — 

"WImo evils 
Bot In battailoi 



IBS. thsy eosM aot slogis splas, 

OS."* 



The tunes of the character just specified are further 
objectionable, as they irenerally involve the violation 
of our second rule. They present obstacles to that 
unity, which is the chief charm of congregational 
Psalmody ; and this in many ways. First, by their 
lightness and rapidity. All great bodies move slow- 
Iv. They possess power ; but they require time to 
develope it and space to apply it* otherwise their 
strength becomes weakness, by their efforts falling 
short of their object 

If then the tune be designed for the mass of a con- 
gregation, it must be satisfied to assume a deliberate 
character, abounding in roininif and semtbreves, and 
not in crotchets and quavers. 

Again, the sudden and marked transitions of many 
tunes of this kind present needless difficulties, pass- 
ing from one chord to another through a strange and 
unexpected interval, without breaking the ftdl by 
some easy and leading note. Far fW>m being an in- 
herent defect, tbit is frequently a great beauty, and 
some of our most original and magnificent harmonies 
abound in the most startling transitions. But such 
are manifestly unsuited to a mixed assembly, where 
the composition should be as simple as the perform- 
ance is rough. If when the tune is steadily pursuing 
a straight track, time and patience are requisite for 
the proper development of each several note, it is 
natural to suppose that any unexpected break will be 
likely to occasion confusion. 

Hence the necessity of choosing tunes not onlr 
grave in character, but simple and flowing in the(r 
design. The opposite practice is one cause whv, in 
many parishes, the ground has been so exclusively 
occupied by the singers. Nothing could better an- 
swer their end of monopolising the psalmody to 
themselves than the adoption of such tunes as were 
too rapid or rugged for the congregation. Idleness Is 
not the most general natural infirmity of man ; and 
there can be little doubt bot that, had the tune been 
suited to the capacities of the mnltitade, there had 
been less cause to complain of their silence. Let 
music once be intelligible, and it will soon wind itself 
into the afifections of the people. 

Another obstacle that comes under this head Is the 
complex character of maov tunes. This is especi- 
ally seen in those miserable compositions that are 
presented to many a country congregation nnder Uie 
prostituted name of fugues. In the perfbrmance of 
such pieces, the people Ignorant of the first princi- 



ples of musical science, have no choice — ^they must 
either be silent, or they mar the music ! Away then 
with all country fugues and anthems, if we seek to 
cherish real parochial psalmody 1 

Another class of tunes, without assuming the 
scientific appellation of fugues, display a fond- 
ness for occasional division of parts perfectly advisa- 
ble in extended compositions, executed by a practis- 
ed choir, but only apt to bewilder a congregation. 
When the treble is left to perform singly, and the 
bass has its pauses and places of conjunction to 
mark, the mind of the singer is too much engrossed 
to feel the benefit of a spiritual exercise, and the peo- 
ple at large are utterly precluded from a cordial par- 
ticipation. They are continually at fault. But this 
species of tune brings with it another evil. The 
scope of a plain verse is found far too narrow for its 
full development. Ilenro the necessity of embar- 
rassing repetitions of words, linos and even syllables. 
Now, if repetitions are at all admisable, it may only 
be when neither musical nor poetical properties are 
in any respect violated. For this pnrpose the com- 
poser must adapt his composition to certain words ; 
and if ss in translations, it be necessary to apply 
other words to the same composition, it if easy to 
see that great skill, patience and ingenuity are re- 
qnisite to prevent violations of rhythm and accent. 
What bonnd there can be set to such violations, 
when a tone demanding constant repetitions is ap- 
plied arbitrarily to the sncoessive verses of a hymn, 
without any other restriction than its accordance with 
the general measure t The less repetition and net- 
work there is in plain psalm tune, the less confusion 
will there be in its performance ; and in ysin shall 
we look for a thorough reformation of our psalmody, 
till tlie entire adoption and restoration of the good 
old church tnne in all its ancient rights and privileges. 
There alone is found that freedom from light rans, 
sudden transitions, ornamented fiourishes, rapid 
movements, and perplexing repetitions, which are 
sure to blur over all attempts to give fnll energy to 
this most interesting and infinential portion of divine 
worship. 

8. It may be imagined that the species of tune re- 
commended in the foregoing remarks, cannot possess 
that life and energy so necessary to sustain the popu- 
lar attention. Hence the objection has arisen tnat 
what is gained in fticility of execution is lost in di- 
minution of interest ; and that, without noise and 
motion, the musical feelings of a congregation must 
remain torpid. Now, if languor were a necessary 
adjnnct of a slow and majestic tnne, we should in- 
deed find some difficulty to reconcile feeling and 
understanding. Happily, however, we are spared 
this perplexity ; neither harmony nor melody are de- 
stroyed, or even impaired by suitable variations of 
time. It is with music as with poetry. In both arts 
the most snblime and weighty pasfages require de- 
liberate and marked emphasis to render them effec- 
tive ; if hurried over lightly, their character is lost. 
A pleasant superficial composition, on the other hand, 
agrees well with an easy and flowing delivery. — 
GrayitT, solemnity, and majesty of step, are as 
needfbi to inspire feelings of awe and reverence in 
music as in manners ; and when we consider of how 
great Importance It Is that the seriousness of the 
spirit should be maintained in eveiy part of divine 
service, it were enough, though no other end were 
gained by the introduction of this species of Psalmo- 
dy. 

But it may be fisarlessly asserted that it is inferior 
to no kind o^ composition In arousing the attentk>n, 
or keeping alive an excited Interest. It yields to 
none in ministering to the very highest degree of 
musical gratification.' 

We have no lack of compositions rich both in 
melody and harmony ; and that such will be compre- 
hended and admired when lighter ones are forgotten, 
may be seen from the hold which Luther's Hymn 
and the Hundredth Psalm unceasingly retain of the 

{>ub1ic ear,— tunes which increase the more in popu- 
ar estimation the better they are known. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose thst tunes of 
this class, in which each word has its distinct note, 
and all generally of the same length, roust be per- 
formed in the same time. Some, as for instance the 
Old Hundred and Fourth Psalm, are in their own 
character energetio and spirited. Snch, therefore, 
should be played with greater sprightliness than 
others naturally more solemn and sedate. 

It is incumbent upon us to accommodate oar tunes 
as well to the subject-matter of the words to which 
they are applied, as to the difference of times and 



of peculiar solemnity. 

**Hov msoy thlnn by ssason s wi o i n d srs 
To thsir li^t piBlM BBd true p«rfbetloo.* 

—Latrob'i " Mush of ih C^unk." 



It is, therefore, the duty of those who have any 
influenee sn the Psalmody, to study carefully tho 
character of each sound and legitimatB tune, and so 
to apply it that it may strengttien and not impede 
the impression designed to be conveyed on occasions 
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New York.— Semtramrde was performed by Mar- 
etaek's troupe last Monday evening. The lVibun4 
says: 

The cast, last night, was as follows : Semiramide, 
Mme Guerrabella; Idreno, Mile. Sulzer; Aixace, 
Signor Minetti ; Assnr, Signer Biachi ; Oroe, Sig- 
nor Coletti ; Shade of Ninus, Signor Coletti. 

Semiramis must be handsome in addition to other 
political qualifications, and certainly Madame Guer- 
rabella looked every inch a noble and beautiful 
classic queen. Besides, we have never heard her to 
the same advantage. She executed the music with 
much brilliancy ; and increased in force as she pro- 
ceeded during the evening. Mile. Solzer sang the 
gay griefs of tlie young prince in all their rapid 
turns and runs ; and called forth liberal applause in 
her solo. The part of Idreno gave Signor Minetti 
very little to do. Signor Biachi affords a specimen 
of the old classic scliool of singing. He possesses 
the utmost fiexibility of voice ; and executes with 
the most artistic finish. 

There is so much dull priestly work and ponder- 
ous recitative iu Semiramide that it drags at times 
on the stage, notwithstanding its superb music. If 
it could bo compressed a litue, it would be better ; 
not that there are not operas longer, but their stage 
business being lively, their length seems loss. 

To-night Zjuda will be rendered, with Mile. Orto- 
loni, Brignoli, Sig. Massoleni, and Sig. Bellini. 

The Ck>ncordia, a German singing society in Ho. 
boken, hsve recently performed a little opera by 
Frans Schubert : " The Conspirators, or the Do- 
mestic Strife.*' It is the first operatic work of Schu- 
bert ever attempted in this country. The Muneal 
Review says of it : 

The opera was written in 1819, when Schubert 
was but S3 years old. No doubt the work itself 
gives unmistakable sign of the youth of tlie compo- 
ser. Those riches of modulation, those traits of 
originalify, with which his later works aoound, are 
not to be found in the score. Everything is simple, 
very intelligible and often by no means peculiarly 
Schubertish. For instance, the song-writer Schu- 
bert, as he is known to the present generation, will 
be scarcely recognised. With exception of the ro- 
mance of the Countess in F minor and the first part 
of the Duo between Adolf and Helene in B flat, 
there can be hardly In the whole score traced any- 
thing, which might jMint to the manner and the turns 
of melody we find for instance in his songs. Tot the 
music is much more modem, than most of the music 
of this style was, composed forty and fifty years ago. 
One can take the comic operas of the German com- 
posers of that time, and one can easily see, how in- 
dependent Schubert appears in spite of his twentr- 
three years. Besides there are scarcely any songs in 
the opera. The choruses, the ensembles, form the 
chief features of the work, and these in some in- 
stances are of an irresistible charm, as for instance 
the welcome chorus of the women, in C. The con- 
spiration scene is also of good effbct, especially the 
concluding Andantino in D. Of excellent and even 
dramatic effect, are the two Ariettas by the Count 
and the Countess, the one in A, the other in C, al- 
though in the main fMtures the same music. The 
finale, too, offtn some excellent music, but here the 
want of really dramatic progression is ftlt most. 
The music does not reach its climax, on tlie contrary 
it loses its interest. It is true this is partially caused 
by the libretto (by J. F. Castelli) but on the whole 
this libretto is better than the majority of text-books 
of this class, especially of an older period of operat- 
ic art. With a few cuttings and alterations the little 
opera could be made very efiective, especially on a 
large stage, and with the help of the orchestra, the 
treatment of which, to judge from the Piano-score, 
must be occasionally quite interesting. But even 
without these accessories and alterations the operetta 
has proved quite attractive, as all those can testify, 
who witnesseoi the performance in Hoboken. The 
scenery worked well, the costumes were very appro- 
priate and pretty and everything was neat ana ao- 
ceptabie. xhe cnoroses, some of which are by no 
means easy, were creditably snng, and the soloists, 
Miss Ludecus, Messrs. Urchs and Scboenfeldt, and 
two or three others, whose names we could not ascer- 
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tain, gave general satisfaction. We need simply add 
that Mr. Tirom was at the piano (one of Steinway's 
Grands) to satisfy our readers, that the accompani- 
ment was in the nght hands. The performance was 
preceded hy the oyertare to "Earyanthe," rendered 
by Messrs. Timm and H. Branclchauften. 

We understand that the opera will be repeated for 
the benefit of Mr. Sorge, the conductor, to whose 
energy and seal the bringing out of the work is 
chiefly due. 

Philadelphia. — Of Nicolai's " Merry wives of 
Windsor" {Die luttigtn WeHber von ITtWsor), per. 
formed by the German Opera Company for the first 
time in America, a fortnight since, the Evening Bid- 
letin says : 

It was brought ont with (rreat care by Mr. An- 
schiiti's company ; the costumes were all new and 
elegant, and the general mise en scene was excellent. 
The music of this opera is very fresh and beautiful. 
The overture is familiar to concert-goers, and last 
evening it was played better than we have ever had 
it here. The orchestral music, from beginning to 
end, is extremely beautiful, and among good judges 
it had a full share of the applause. 

The story of the opera is an abridgement of Shake- 
speare's comedy. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Pago appear 
as " Frau Flnth '* and " Frau Reich," and the other 
characters are close reproductions from the oriiriniil 
play. Mme. Johannsen, as the Mrs. Ford of the 
opera, sang better than we have ever heard her, and 
acted with uncommon spirit. Mme. SchanmborGr 
took the part of Mrs. Page, and Mme. Hotter that of 
" Anne Page." The latter ssng beaotifolly, and 
made a great deal out of rather an unimportant part. 
Herr Graffs " Falstaflf" was scarcely up to the ordi- 
nary conception of the part in America and England, 
but he was correct and at times very amusing. 
Hartmann as " Ford," Weinllch as " Pagre," I^tti 
as " Fenton," Quint as " Slender," and Kfonfeld as 
" Dr. Caius," were excellent, though Lotti got sadly 
off the key in his principal solo, and was some time 
in recovering himself. 

A first hearing of an opera does not qualify one 
for reporting on its merits in detail, and we cannot 
refer to all the beauties of this one. The opening 
duo, between the two " merry wives," is excellent. 
The finale of the first act is grand, and it was admi- 
rably sung by this company. There is a capital 
drinking scene in the second act, which was extreme- 
ly well done by Graff and the choms. Mme. Rotter 
and Lotti have a beautiful duo, with a peculiar ca- 
dence, in which the first violin has a principal part. 
The music of the last act, where the elves and fairies 
appear, was of. a light character, and scarcely equal 
to that which preceded it. But the opera, as a 
whole, was a great success. . 

Among the pieces given during the past week 

were Anbcr'i Fra Diavolo (with Mme. Berkel as 

Zerlina, Quint as Fra Diavolo, Lotti as Lorenzo), 

Der FreyKhyiz, and, for the farewell of the company 
on Monday, Don Giovanni. Fitzgerald (City Item) 
says, no doubt with justice : 

The German Opera does not receive all the praise 
which it deserves. We hear it compared, to appa- 
rent disadvantage, with the Italian opera. It ought 
not to suffer by comparison. The German company 
altogether has done narder and better work than any 
Italian company that has visited us—harder, because 
its music has been more difficult, and more various, — 
better, because the music is in general the best. Its 
performance, on the whole, if not in detail, is supe- 
rior to what we have been accustomed lo from the Ital- 
an opera,— it is more entire, earnest, and possesses 
a higher purpose, and it has accomplished more 
good. That is due chiefly to such a manager as 
Anschfitz, whose generalship of music is unsurpassed, 
but it is also due to the artistic spirit which seconds 
him. With not altogether the best voices, the Ger- 
man company possesses superior intelligence and 
energy. Madame Johannsen, for seal, ability, and 
satisfaction, surpasses in essential respects many 
prima-donnas of the Italian school who create super- 
ficial furores ; and the same, in a different applica- 
tion, might be said of Madame Rotter, than whom, 
in a certain line of operatic character, few singers 
have given our public better satisfaction. The dif- 
ference between the schools is decidedly in favor of 
the sincerity and earnestness of the German, which, 
with inferior Toioes, can accomplish greater results. 

Hastfokd Cokn . — Two clastcal ioirdes have re- 
cently been given at the Gymnasium Hall of the 
Hartrord Female Seminary, under the direction of 
Mr. HsKBT WiLSOK, the accomplished organist and 
teacher. The programme of the first, Maroh 9, was 
as follows : 



1 Gruid Dno, ft>r two Pfatno4brt«is, ** Oaprioelo Brll- 
Umto," In B mlaor, op. 22 MendolMoha 

MeMn. Henrj Wllion and Dndl«j Boek, Jr. 

2 TloUn Solo. '* Noetnme ConecrtanU " De Beriot 

iOn thmuM ftom Behubert. op. M.) 

8 Aria, from *' Robert le DUblo " Majorb«ar 

MfM Ramaer. 
4 Sonata, f9r Piano-f9rt« and Violin, in D mi^ op. 

12 BoathovMi 

llMnrt. Stieknej and Bnok. 

6 Aria, ftom " Blgoletto " Ycrdi 

MIm Ramiwy. 

6 Piano Solo. a. Tranfcrlptlon from "TannblUMt^.Liast 

<' Sonir to the Bvoning Star." 

h. Grand Polonalw Chopin 

Mr. Buck. 

7 Trio, ft>r Plano-lbrtc, Cbulonotte and Viola, la B 

flat op. 11 Monrt. 

M«in« Wllma. Mabler and Gnndlaolt. 

8 Ballad, '' Soenas of my Vouth " Boaadiet 

Miss Ramtej 

And here is the second programme, of March 27 : 

1 Sonata in B flat, op 28 Hanptmann 

1. Allegro. 2. Andanta. 8- Rondo Allegretto. 
Mensrs. Stiekney and Buck. 

2 Cavatlna. From " Hnt^ienots " Meyerbeer 

Miee Rameey. 

8 Romanee and Agitato Heller 9t Bmet 

From the ** Pens«ee PttffitlTes." 
Memn. Mahler and Bnek. 
4 Trio, for Piano-forte, Clarionette and Viola. Op. 

14 Momt 

6 Piano Solo. Sehetso In B flat minor. Op. 81. .Chopin 

Mr. Buck. 

6 Ballad. " The Tbher Maiden " Meyerbeer 

MIm Ramaey. 

7 Romanoe, fbr Violin and Plano-lbrte Beethoven 

MeMvi. Stiokney and Wilson. 

8 Aria. "BchoSottg'f Bekert 

MIm Ramiey. 
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Kew Volume— A Chang^e. 

We begin the twelflb year of our Journal 
of Music with a change of plan. Hence- 
forth, instead of once a week, it will be issued 

only ONCE A FORTNIGHT. 

We are convinced that this change is dicta- 
ted alike bj the interests of the public, the 
Art, the Editor, and the publishers. 

1. It will be better for the public, for the 
class who read. It is a limited class at 
best, that spends much time in reading about 
Music, or cares much about 'discussions of 
artistic questions, critical analyses, comparison 
of composers, schools, historic periods, or to 
keep up with the record of current musical 
news ; while nearly all delight in hearing 
music for inspiration, solace or amusement 
In these grave times, especially, how few 
have time or thought to spare to really read 
so many pages, presenting themselves so fre- 
quently, as we for eleven years have filled 
with matter relating almost exclusively to 
music ! Music itself, under the weight of 
times like these, the spirit needs ; its halls and 
theatres are gladly thronged ; but how many 
persons can we invite with the same confidence 
to read and think about it ? A fortnightly 
journal will doubtless be read with more eager- 
ness, than one which comes too often. 

2. It will be better both for Art and 
Editor. Imagine the sounder half selected 
out of all the matter contained in any two 
successive numbers of the Journal and put 
into one, or the whole condensed into one, and 
you will have our meaning. The opportu- 
nity for greater condensation, for more care- 
fully considered articles, for preparing a 
larger proportion of original matter, for 
entering into some departments of the sub- 



ject, for which time has hitherto been short, 
for gathering up the gUt of more intelligence 
within less space, — ^in short for offering more 
matter in but half as many words, — is one 
which the Editor for many years has coveted 
and felt the need of. He thinks he can do 
better service to the cause of Art, and fuller 
justice to himself, by one volume in the yean 
than by two. At all events the present 
times dictate the trial; of the result it 
becomes us to speak modestly, though hope- 
fully and with determined purpose. 

3. To our publishers, on whom the Jour- 
nal imposes a heavy pecuniary risk, of which 
our subscribing and advertising patrons have 
only partially relieved them since the War 
began, it becomes a necessary economy, that 
our work should (for the present at least) be 
done upon a somewhat less imposing outward 
scale, provided it can be essentially as well 
done (for the reader and for Art) ; — and that 
it can be, has been shown above. 

We do not propose to change the size, 
external style, or price of the Journal. In 
spite of the doubled cost of paper and other 
increased expenses, the subscription price will 
remain relatively the same as heretofore^ 
namely, one dollar per annum. Those who 
have already prepaid for a year on the week- 
ly plan, will be credited for two years, or may 
receive their money back, if a fortnightly 
paper does not suit their purpose. 

Our next number, therefore, will be is.^ued 
on Saturday, April 18, and the paper will 
appear thereafter on alternate Saturdays. 



Concert Beview. 



All the concerts of the we«k have been for pa- 
triotic objects; to send health and comfort, and 
good cheer and music to our braVe soldiers in 
the field. 

1. The Concert at Chickering'd Hall, last Sat- 
urday evening, to raise funds for circulating 
Prof. Child's capital collection of War Songs in 
the army, was as unique in character, as it was 
eminently successful. Tickets enough had been 
punthased at the dollar price, to crowd the hall. 
Fortunately for those present, if unfortunately for 
the absent, a snow storm, of the least attractive 
variety, suddenly intervened, so that the room 
was but comfortably filled, and with excellent 
people, all impressible and readily responsive to 
the stirring patriotic strains. The selections 
were of three sorts: specimens of the War 
Songs ; instrumental pieces for orchestra and 
stringed quartet; and grand choruses with or- 
chestra ; as follows : 

Parti. 

1. floDgt: Onr Ooantry li ealUnc! Tha land and tht 
Flaf . Sharpahootafa Song. 0, wv'rs not tirsd of 
flghtloK yet I 

2. I^nphoaj in O minor Monrt 

Allegro Molto^Andanta— Allegro anai. 
8. Bonga : Northmen, eome ont ! CaTidiy Bong. Pat It 

through ! 
4. Oboms from "Andgona** Mendelnoha 

Part n. 

1. Qnartat In D, 8d and 4th MoTamentt J. K. Paine 

Andante— Allegretto eon Varlasioal e ?nga. 

8, BongB : The Len of tbaPamnnky: Dnet. ShaU Free- 
dom droop and die? Hairard Stodenta' Song: Solo. 
Tmmpet song. 

8. Domlne, lalTam flw Patriam noetram J. K. Paine 

The songs and choruses were sung by a choir 
of about thirty rich and powerful male voices, 
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mostlj memb«ra of the HarTanl Musical Associ- 
ation or uiider<n^aates at Cambridge. The en- 
semble was very fine, and the body of first tenors 
uncommonly efTectiTe. It was in fact the same 
choir which contributed so much to the interest 
of the exercises at the inaujzuration of President 
Hill a few weeks a^o. They had been carefully 
drilled by Mr. J. K. Painr, the musical instruc- 
tor at the University, who officiated very ably a« 
conductor of the whole concert, besides being 
the author of a considerable and not the least 
interesting portion of the music. 

The war songs were sung with much more life 
and spirit than at the former concert for the same 
object Indeed there was an inspiring ring to 
most of the pieces, and a solemn earnestness in 
some of them which no one could help feeling- 
The humorous ones, to Prof. Child's quaint 
wonls, seasoned the mess agreeably. Mr. 
Paine's ** Cavalry Song " was one of the most 
effective pieces of music; and, in another vein, 
his music, Mr. Hale's words, and all the voice, 
with a will conspired in '* Put it through " Th« 
thini set of songs had been arranged by Mr. 
Paine with orchestral accompaniment. Messrss 
Langmaid and Powers in the Duet, and the 
former gentleman in Mrs. Howe's '* Harvard 
Students' Song " (to the German air DenlcH du 
daran)^ sang with artistic style and feeling. 
*' Shall Freedom droop and die ? " (words by 
C. G. Leland), was adapted to n very appropri- 
ate melody and was deeply impressive. The 
" Trumpet Song " had a ringing trumpet flourish 
for an introduction — an accompaniment which 
the men in camp can easily command. 

Mendelssohn's noble music (in double chorus) 
to the Bacchus chorus in the Anfigone of Sopho- 
cles wa9 given with splendid effect both by voices 
and orchestra ; and only strengthened our wish 
that this choir may be kept together, until it 
shall have learned and shall be in a condition to 
brine out the entire music to Antigone, It will 
only require a good reader for the connecting 
portions of the tragedy. The Domine nalvamfnc 
Patriam noftram^ the same piece which hailed 
the new President at Harvard, with wonls al' 
tered, confirmed the good impression it there 
made as a spirited, musician-like, effective com- 
pomtion. 

It was a new sensation to hear a Symphony in 
that small room, sitting as it were in the very 
midst of the conversing instruments. It was a 
small orchestra, the "Germania," about twenty 
instruments, among whom were Eichberg, Meisel, 
Wulf Fries, Ribas, Heinecke, &c., and all all parts 
fairly represented. Mosart's G minor was quite 
well played. Under such circumstances the 
listener was fixed, held by the button as it were. 
There was no escaping what ea<'b instrument had 
to say; following the thenu-s and imitative 
phrases from one set of voices to another, watch- 
ing their combinations, divergences, responses, 
and their tutti asseverations, yon had really a 
nearer study of the composition, than is usually 
possible in large halls, although the SBsthetic 
nnity and blending may be bettor there. The 
two movements from Mr. Paine's Quartet, nic(*ly 
played by Messrs. Eichberg, Meisel, Eichler and 

Wulf Fries, made a very agreeable impression, 
although they would have been more justly appre- 
ciated, had the first movement also been given. 
For so youthful an eflbrt it showed much artistic 
skill and genial conception. The variations were 
particttlarly ingenious and interesting. 



We have spoken in praise of these perfor- 
mances, generally and singly, not meaning to 
assert that there were no technical imperfections. 
But there was life and right spirit in it all ; the 
music told for its full meaning on an audience, 
which it warmed into sympathy with itself: and 
that afVer all is the main thing ; where that is 
vouchsafed, it is folly to be critical. We trust 
the War Songs will do the same live service in 
the army. Judged by the specimens, the little 
book should be highly useful. 

2. Mr. Gilmorr'b Patriotic Concerts for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Department of six 
Boston regiments, (with one of which, the 24th, 
Mr. Gilmore and his excellent Band served dur- 
ing the first year of the war), have been given 
with faithful adherence to programme, and with 
good success apparently, every afternoon And 
evening of this week. The usual place has been 
the Tremont Temple, but on the evening of Fast 
Day Faneuil Hall resounded to the stirring 
strains of orchestra, and reed band, Mme. Anna 
BiBROP's sweet voice -and still exquisitely finish- 
ed singing, Mr. George Simpson's (tenor) 
smooth and delicate delivery of sentimental bal- 
lads, solos on various instruments, &c. The 
selections have been mostly light and popular, 
but good of their kind, and the execution has 
left little to be desired. Mr. Gilmore enters 
with real patriotic fervor and enthusiasm into 
his work ; and so does his most active and oblig- 
ing agent, Mr. Blake. The spirit and purpose 
of these concerts certainly commends them.— 
Mr. Gilmore has labored in season and out of 
season, in spite of discouraging beginnings some 
weeks since, to bring them about, and he is now 
giving all that he has promised. We trust that 
the material result will fully equal the large sum 
he anticipated ; it will be a noble gift of one 
man's heart and energy to the defenders of the 
sacred cause. 

The concerts are continued this ademoon and 
evening for the special benefit of the 45th Regi- 
ment under the auspices of the Independent 
Cadets. To-morrow ("Sunday) evening, they 
will close with a grand Sacred Concert in which 
Mr. Rddolphsen will sing, besides the above 
named vocalists. 



Grau's Italiah Opera troupe pnid a flying 
visit at the Boston Theatre, on their wiiy back from 
Portland to New York, last week, and crflvo two per- 
formances of Don PagquaU, in connection with M. 
Jnignet's French dramatic company, on Thursday 
evening and Saturday afternoon. 

We understand that Marxtzbk's Hnvana troupe, 

of whose performances in New York all the acfonnii, 

incloding our own trustworthy correspondent, are so 
farorable, will open at the Boston Theatre on the 
13th Inst. The singers will all be new to us, although 
the operas may he old. 

It does not yet appear how noon we may expect 
Carl Anschurtx with his Germiin Company, to 

five us new operas, at least almoFt so to us: 
Iddio, Magic FlirU, The Seraglio, John of Paria, 
Merry Wivte of Windtor, &c., ftc. 

The next Concert that we have in prospect (ex- 
cept Gilmore's), Is that of the Orobbbtral Unioh 
next Wednesday Afternoon, at the Meiodeon, while 
the Boston Muste Hall is being renovated and re- 
org^nnlaed. 

There is yet one more of Carl Zbrrabn's Phil- 
harmonic Concerts awaiting us (would we might say 
manv more I). Whether it will come next Saturday 
we (10 not learn. 

Mr. Parker's singing Club of lady and gentle- 
man amateurs have been practising all winter Schu- 



mann's beautiful Cantata " Paradise and the Peri," 
founded on Moore's poem. It was to have been 
performed before an Invited and an eai^er andienoe. 
But March winds are harsh, and Peris, Honris, and 
such creatures of milder heavens where no East 
winds blow (they being in the East alreadv), can 
hardly be expected to esrspe colds ; therefore the 
plessant event has had to bo postponed. But it is 
worthy of note, meanwhile that sucn good things are 
studied in those parts. 

Liszt's Chopin. -^ We cheerfully give place to 
the following, and re<;ret that we could not do it ear- 
lier. It wu an inadvertent statement on our part 
that both Mendelssohn's Letters and Listz's "Cho- 

Kin" had heen trannlated entire in this Journal, that 
einc: true only of the former work. Our transla- 
tions from the "Chopin" appeared so many years 
ai^o that we had really fonrotten about them. 
For the same reason, they could scarcely injure the 
forth-coming book. 

J. S. DwioiiT, Esq. 

Dear Sir : I ohMrve in yonr notice of the forth* 
eominff ''Life of Chopin" from the press of F. Ley- 
poldt, Philadelphia, a statement which may have an 
injorious eifect upon the sale of the work in musical 
circles. Yon say the book is already known to the 
readers of your periodical thront^h a irannlation given 
in that Journal. Now, accordinfi: to a letter written 
by you in 1855, the translation there f^iven consisted 
of such portions as were foand in one of the German 
musical papers, and, hy comparison of those portions 
with the orif^inal work, only sixty pages of the whole 
two hundred and four were published in the JowmcU 
of Munc. Tlina, more than half of Lisst's book 
wan omitted, including especially such parts as were 
chiefly illustrative of the Polish nationality of the 
great composer. 

I feel quite snrs that this error in statement has on 
your part been made inadvertently, and I rely upon 
your well known fairness and sense of justice to cor- 
rect the folse impression it must make upon the 
minds of the reading pnblic. Of course all who 
think thev already posseu a translation of the entire 
work will not pnrchane Mr Levpoldt's edition. 

This enterprising puhlirther, having; undertaken to 
bring out a l>ook pronounced hy numerous AmericAn 
houses so far above the heiuls of the people that its 
sale would not pay for paper and ink, surely merits 
support from all who desire the real advancement of 
genuine art in America. Tmstinfl: that you will at 
once correct the erroneons impression conveyed by 
the Journal of March Uth, I remain, 

Ueiil>ec(ful1y yours, 

Hoboken, March 17. L. D. P. 



The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says : 

The last performance of Mr. Anschiits's companv 

drew a flnc audience to the Academy of Music, al- 

thoutfh it took place in Holy Week. The opera was 

Don Giovanni, with the following cast : 

Donna Anna Mmt. JotaauBSsa. 

Donna BItIc* Uma. BmmamaD. 

Zf^rHua Mom. B«rkaL 

Don Olovannl Hcrr Hartraaan. 

L*poivllo B«rr Waialleh. 

DonOttavlo HerrLoUi. 

Tho Comuandtr Henr Qntt. 

Mantto H«rr Qaiat. 

Althonirh the general performance was quite good, 
yet the only artist who was really equal to the work 
was Mme. Johannsen. She sang well all the difll- 
cult music of her role, including the grand aria, 
"Non mi dir," which the Italians always omit. 
Mme. Zimmerman is a verv poor representative of 
" Elvira," and Mme. Berkcl only a passable ** Zerli- 
na." The male characters were better supported, 
but none of the singers were* quite up to the mark. 
But the fidelity, earnestness and intelligence with 
which the Germans sing and act, make up for many 
deficiencies of voice and style, and with Mr. An- 
scbtits's fine orchestra, the performance was a very 
satisfactory one. The grand finale cf the first act 
was given with splendid eflect, the chorus beiog 
greatly enlarRed. 

Between the second and third acts, Mr. O. Gum- 
pert, on behalf of Mr. Anschiitz's Philadelphia friends, 
presented to him a beautiful baton, of ebony, mount- 
ed with gold, and bearing a suitable inscription. 
Mr. Gnmpert made a neat and brief presentation 
speech, while the i^ift was presented from the hand 
of a pretty little ^irl, and acknowledged by a kiss. 
The affair was altogether very well managed. Al- 
though, from various causes, such as Lent and the 
illness of Madame Rotter, the last season of the Ger- 
man compainr has not been successful in a pecu- 
niary point of"^ view, we have reason to believe that 
Mr. Anschatz does not regret coming to Philadel- 
phia, and will pay us another visit next season. 
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Sl'itsual Cnrrespnhnte. 

Nbw York, March 30. — The repretentation of 
Bellini's " Norma " on latt Monday night, was rery 
inccesffol. so moch so as to warrant its repetition on 
Friday. The length of time daring which this opera 
has held a prominent position on the lyric stage 
(more than tliirty years, a long period for most mod- 
' em operas I) is not to bo wondered at, when we con- 
sider tts real wealth of melody, and its great dra- 
matic effects. In Rpite of freqnent repetition, the 
Droid chorosos, the scene following Norraa's en- 
trance, the trio at the close of the first act, the fine 
declamatory passages, and torrents of angry Jiori- 
ture scattered through the mnsic allotted to Norma, 
still strike ns as remarkable, poetic, and in a certain 
roeasnre, tmthfal. This opera requires good actors 
as well as singers ; fortonatety, Mr. Maretsek's com- 
pany tolerably well answers these reqaisitions. 

Mbdorx looked the Dmid princess finely ; her 
attitudes were nobly pictaresqne, her acting fro- 
qaently rose to a degree of impassioned intensity, as 
genoine as rare. Her singing was more than satis- 
factory, although it is to be regretted thst she makes 
such a constant (and, we fesr, inToluntary) use of 
the tremofo, which would be effective in so rich and 
powerful a roice as hers, were it only beard occasion- 
ally. Mazzoliitt made a grest deal of the part of 
Pollione ; but so fine an artist can make mnch of 
Tcry little. Sdlzbr was correct, but weak, as Adal- 
gisa ; BiARCRi pretty (rood as Ororeso, if not quite 
up to our cliildish recollections of Lablache's colos- 
sal voice and majestic port and action. The choruses 
and orchestra were well sustained. On Wednesday 
night the company gave Donizetti's "Linda di Cha- 
mounix.'. and at Saturday's matinee "La Traviata." 
''Semiramidc" is promii*ed for to-nijrht, quite a pleas- 
ant change from the routine r(5pertoire. 

On last Tnesriay evening, Messrs. Mason and 
Thomas gave their fifth soirde of the present series, 
at Dod worth's hall. The programme comprised 
Mozart's qnartet in E flat msjor, (No. 4 of the Haydn 
quartets), and, in some respects, the finest of the six 
—with its visionary Andante, and lovely Scherzo ; 
Bach's Piano and Violin Sonata in £ major,— 
"something rich and strange." which from the be- 
ginning to the end gave as a sense of quaint delight, 
yet somewhat mysterious and unheimlich ; but it roost 

have proved a cold hath to many- among the audi- 
ence, who did not seem to know what to make of it; 
then three of Schumnnn's Noo4Utten for the piano- 
forte, played by William Mason ; and lastly, Afen- 
delsHohn's Octet in K flat mnjor, opns 20, which has 
uncommon strength for a work of this class by Men- 
deliMohn the eleicant; the Scherzo is a summer- 
night'^ream — in Spain, with a rich gloom over it 
at times. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their first rehears- 
sal for the last concert of this season, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Schubert's operetta "The I>omestic Quarrel," has 
been brought out in Hoboken, by a musical society. 

The Italian opera company has given occasional 
performances in Brooklyn — usually repetitions of the 
operas produced here. 

GoTTSCHALK is inaugurating a new series of con- 
certs here and in Brooklyn. 




Philadblphxa, March 29.— A few days ago I 
chanced across the programme of Mr. Wolfsohr'b 
fourth classical soir^. As the names, both of artists 
and compositions, promised a rare feast, I concluded 
to be on hand on the evening of the 26th, and had 
every reason to congratalate myself, sinee the concert 
was, -in many respectt, a delightful one. Beetho- 
ven's Trio, in B flat major, for piano, clarinet and 
violoncello, was played by MessrsL WoLrsORir, 
Stoll and Ahrbnd. Though it is full of beauty 
and contains two movements (the Allegro and the 
Adagio) of exceeding interest, it is one of Beethoven's 



lighter works. It was well played and, barring the 
rather too loud periormance of various violoncello 
passages, would have pleased the most exacting of 
critics. 

There was also Mozart's lovely Qaintet, in E flat 
major, for piano and wind instraments. It is one of 
the most pleasing of the worics of the composer who 
never wrote a page that tires, or a phrase that does 
not seem as fresh and as acceptable at the fiftieth as 
at the first hearing. He, indeed, may be said to he 
musically hla»^, who has lost his love for Mozart. 
As the E Flat Quintet is very well known, I will not 
dwell upon it, except to pay my respects to those who 
played it. 

For the sake of the wind instruments, it onsrht to 
have been more frequently rehearsed. Mr. Kellnor's 
hautbois was, at times, positively painful. The Lar- 
ghetto. beginning like Leporello's NeUa hionda in 
"Don Giovanni," pleaded more than the other 
movements, though the whole worii was well re- 
ceived. 

To describe Mr. Wolfitohn's playing wonld neces- 
sitate the bringing forth of various commendatory 
adjectives rather the worse for wear. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with remarking that Chopin's 
Nocturne, in F sharp major, was played exquisitely ; 
and that the Henselt Etude, Si oi§eau fetaU, ^., 
would have been better had it received the same care- 
ful shading as the Nocturne. 

Mr. Ahrend phrases well, plays with fine feeling 
and has immense tone. His bowing is excellent. 
In his solo, Schubert's Ave Maria, his sliding for 
notes that should have been attacked squarely did 
much to mar the beauty of the performance. I am 
surprised that Mr. Ahrend should allow himself to 
(all into such a careless manner. As it was, it 
pleased the audience, who were delighted to obtain 
the tomewhat familiar Schubert's Serenade when M. 
Ahrend re-appeared. 

In the Mendelssohn Sonata, both players (Wolf- 
sohn and Ahrend) gave the various movements, and 
especially the Andante, carefully and impressively. 

The German operas for the week were Nifx>lai's 
(and Shakespeare's) " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
Auber's Fra Diavofo, and Weber's FreischiUz, " Don 
Giovanni " is announced for to-morrow night. 

NrBHAND. 



A Sharp Rebukr to Musical Humbugs. 
— It seems that to gain the public confidence, the 
manager of a juvenile concert troupe lately had 
it announced that it had received the ranction of 
Trinity Church ; whereupon a letter of correc- 
tion is sent as follows. We quote it from the 
Brooklyn DaUy News : 

Trihitt Church, New York, ) 
March 23d, 1863. ) 

Mr. D. F. Hardt — My Dear Sir : In a copy of 
the Brookljm New^, of recent date, wh'ch you hjive 
sent me for examination, I find an article describing 
a concert lately iriven at the Atheneum,by some 
Horace Waters "Sunday School Vocalists." While 
reading the article, I came upon the following start- 
ling announcement : 

"The Sunday School Vocalists are rapidly grow- 
ing in favor with this community ; and they have, we 
understand, received liberal ofFen to sing at Trinity 
Chnreh (New York), but have very wisely, we think, 
resolved to remain and exercise* their talents in a 
community that has shown a disposition so liberally 
to reward their efforts." 

"Dear me 1" I exclaimed : "is it possible ? Some- 
thing mnst be the matter with my eyes." I there- 
upon mounted a pair of poweiiful,* self-adjusting, 
over-strung, back-action spectacles, of about six 
horse power. This process, however, revealed no- 
thing new. I think — mind, I am not cerfain —but 
think the above announcement " lacks confirmation." 
I have, however, referred the whole matter to my 
first assistant organ blower (a intelligent contraband), 
with power to send for persons and papers I Yours 
truly, (Signed) Hbrrt S. Cdtlrr, 

Oiganist, Trinity Church, New York, 

We should think that in future Mr. Waters 
wquld be a little careful how he meddles with 
dignities anaathorized. — N. Y. Sund, Dispatch. 



S^^tchl 'SHistuts, 



DBSCRIPTITB IrlST OF TBB 



TSST 2>d:T7SXO. 



PablUliedl hj Ollvor Dlta«a it €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The Trout. (Die Forelle). One May day in 
the Morning. German and English words. 

Franx ScAuftort. 35 

8ehnb«rt*a Fortlto Is ehmAj iMtij known aad 
llktd. Tbs Osnaan song has a vary slaipto story of m 
tfoat in a hmik . who was orooUy eaught by aa ang tar. 
Tho Boidtoh word* doMrrlbo tho bsavtks of an So^Mi 
May morning, on tbt banks of tho mmaaCle and fish- 
Inll rivnr Dovo. Tbo mnsle of song and aeeoaspH la, 
of eonno, porftotly graooftil and boantifnL 

In Darkening Night In Dunkler Nacht. F. AM. S5 



Many of ttio G«nnan son^i havo a dusky, sembrn, 
ooml-molaneholy ehazaeCar, as if wrltton In n elondy 
twIUght. Many AaMrieansoagi an ftaH of bright 
and gUttar, llko our own onnny days, Jnat tbo 
of the motet, mild, smiting and waaplaff onos, whioh 
coattltato tho mta In Dontoehlaad. But sash aongi 
as this of Abt>8 an baantlfhlly Oomaa AsMrfaan, 
with iteh and tondor harmony, and a ftaaaant, bright 
mdody. Tho ballad te alao Tory swoot. 



a Krtbt. S4 
fai 



Heather Bell. Song. 

Anothor boautiftil Gorman ballad, with 
0«rman and Bngllsh, llko tho othor. Toiy 
dolloato. Those two son^i will ban many admirors 



Instromental Musio. 

Cherry Ripe. Transcription. B. Rickardi. 40 

Another of Rlobard% SldlfaUy transerlbod songs, 
mostly easy, with two somowhat dtlllenit pasmgm la 
flvo sharps, ■aoollont for atudonts, and pretty fior 
anybody. 

The Queen of the Harrest Walls. (New dance 
music). C. Cbofs. 60 

Has a rieh, molodlons Introdnetion. followod by 
ibnr waltsM and a Oodaor Floato. Tho wallam mmlnd 
one of Ihon of Stranaa, whieh they roaemblo 
what la styta, and are Tory good. 



La Farorita. 



Franz Napa. 90 



Potpourri Orom the above ** Sirorlte ** opera. Not 
dlfllealt. Good fbr leamors who have Jnet progfsamd 
beyond easy pleoM. 

Midnight Chimes. Morcean de Salon. IdndaM. S5 

A pleasing and not dUBenlt nootnme. Something 
In the fty to of ** Monastery BeOs." 

Books. 

Thv Cherub. — Songs for Sabbath Schools and 
Sabbath Evenings. By J. C Johnson. Boards S5 

Paper. SO 



Thill new book, whIeh, It la hoped, will bo i 
fcTorite with all who go to Sabbath 8cboola,and thoao 
who lOTe to sing on Sabbath Brenlngii, eontHlns a very 
Ibw of those pealm tunes, whiefa seem to he Indinpen- 
sabta to the eloelng ezerditeo of schools, and a gmt 
many new and bright hymns and melodlee, aonge^duets 
and chomsM, of a styto similar to 0iat now so popu- 
lar with young and old. Pemons who han **aunf out" 
tho books now uacd In their aehools and elaaats, 
InTlted to try the sweet mu^ of the Oherub. 



Mvsio BT Mail.— 'Mufle it sent by mall, tbo ozpense being 
about one cent on each pleee. Penona at a diotaaoe will And 
the cODTeyancc a soTlng of time and espenio In obtaining 
supplies. Books can also bo aent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. Thl« anpUee to any diatanoe under thtm thoniand 
mileo; beyond that It to double. 
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Sonnett. 

BT D. A. WAB80V. 

L 

LOTS AOAIRST LOTS. 

A* anto blowinfi; roeei sammer dews, 

Or morning's amber to the tree-top choin, 

So to my bosom are the beams that nse 

To rain on me from eyes that love inspires. 

Tour love,— Toochsafe it, royal-hearted Few, 

And I will set no common price thereon, 

O, I will keep, aa heafen his holy bine, 

Or night her diamonds, that dear treasure won. 

Bni anght of inward faith mnst I forego. 

Or miss one drop from truth's baptismal hand, 

Think poorer tbooghts, pray cheaper prayers, and 

grow 
Less worthy trust, to meet yoar heart's demand 1 
Farewell I Toar wish I for yoar sake deny ; 
Bebel to lore in truth to lore am L 

n. 

BsriANcr. 
Time's wonted ravage shall not tonrh my love : 
His wrath I challenge, his assanlt defy. 
Bast gathered never on the blae above. 
Nor blearing film upon day's golden eye ; 
Earth and the heavens have gems that are eteme,— 
The niby whitens not with bleach of years, 
Ever Orion and his brothers bam. 
Nor even Despair itself their fading fears. 
O, woald he say, who all trath did discern. 
That yoa, then, stars of my heart's heaven, may die T 
Or can that heart its wisdom qaite anieam. 
Nor be illumined when yoar light is nigh f 
Though Time o'ercame the skies, their asure stain- 

Time's lord were Love, immortal and unwanlng. 

III. 

XOTALTT. 

That regal soul I reverence, in whose eyes 

Suffices not all worth the city knows 

To pay that debt which his own heart he owes ; 

For less than level to his bosom rise 

The low crowd's heaven and sUrs : above their skies. 

Bunneth the road his daily feet have pressed ; 

A loftier heaven he beareth in his breast. 

And o'er the summits of achieving hies 

With never a thought of merit or of meed ; 

Choosing divinest labors through a pride 

Of soul, that holdeth appetite to feed 

Ever on angel-herbage, naught beside ; 

Nor praises more himself for hero-deed 

Than stones for weight, or open seas for tide. 

— Commonwealth. 



The Kidnimmer Sight'i Sream. 

A LBTTES. 

ftan i kt td tkcm the OcmiftB of Bosiar BcainiAini, by 
Jammj H. IUthokd, 

Naturally, the first one to hear aomething 

about the ** Midsummer Night's Dream," from 
me, if yourself, my dear friend. We saw it at 
last (yesterday (after nearly 800 years, for the 
first time^, and that the manager set ofi* a 
winter^s evening with it, shows that he has the 
right sense of things — for in summer one always 
longs for a ^"Winter's Tale," and everybody 
knows why. I can assure you, that many people 
only went to see Shakespeare, in order to bear 



Mendelssohn ; this seemed to me a perversion. 
For Mendelssohn is not like those bad actors who 
largely display themselves at every incidental 
opportunity ; his music f with the exception of 
the overture) is only an accompaniment, a medi- 
ation, a bridge between Bottom and Oberon. 
without which, the passage into Fairyland is 
almost impossible. He who expects more from 
this music, will certainly be disappointed ; it 
keeps even more modestly in the background 
than that to ^ Antigone," where the composers 
has worked up his choruses to a richer develop- 
ment 

This music does not much illustrate the story 
of the play, or the loves of the four young 
people ; only once Hermia's search for her be- 
loved is sketched in moving accents ; this is an 
admirable number. It prefers to accompany the 
fairy portion of the play ; and here Mendelssohn 
was in his own kingdom, and no one more at 
home in it than he, as you know. The world has 
long been but of one opinion about the overture ; 
above all, it paints the transformation of Bottom 
the weaver. The bloom of youth is spread over 
this, as scarcely over any other work of the com- 
poser ; the clever master took his first and high- 
est flight in one happy moment I was pleased, 
as fragments of the overture came to light in 
succeeding numbers; but the conclusion of the 
whole, which brings back the close of the over- 
ture almost note for note, did not satisfy me. 
The composer's ideas, as to the rounding of the 
whole, are clear ; but they seem too understand- 
ingly, too reasonably brought out ; he should 
have illustrated this scene with his freshest tonest 
and just here, where music would have produced 
the greatest effect, I expected something crea- 
tive, original. Think of the scene yourself; the 
elves dance their merry round through every 
chink and crevice of the house, with Puck at 
their head, to sweep all bright and clean, while 
Obercn gives his blessing ; nothing more charm- 
ing or more suited to music can be imagined. Had 
Mendelssohn only composed something new for 
this scene I And so, it seemed to me, the highest 
effect of this piece was wanting ; one recollected 
the many charming numbers as they had passed 
by. Bottom's asses head may yet divert tnany 
even to-day ; (he enchanted night in the green- 
wobd and the wanderings in mazy paths will be 
lastingly impressed on many ; and yet it made 

more the effect of a curiosity, than of any thing 
else, on me. 

The music is all finished and intelligent, from the 
very first entrance of Puck and the elves ; then 
what a beckoning and jesting there is among the 
instruments! it is as If they were playing the 
elves themselves ; and we hear quite new tones 
there too. Very lovely is the subsequent song 
with the closing words : **so good night with lulla- 
by," and indeed all that has anything to do with 
the fairies. There is a march f the first, I be- 
lieve, that Mendelssohn wrote) before the close 
of the last act ; it has reminiscences of Spohr's 
march in the ** Weiheder Tdne" (Consecration 



of Tones), and might have been more original 
but it contains an interesting tria 

The orchestra played admirably under M. D* 
Bach's direction, and all the actors took the 
greatest possible pains, but the piece was but in- 
differently put upon the stage. It is to be 
repeated to-day. 

Mme. Qnti DamoreaiL 

(iMtt «*8plridiOB%'* totter to th* Sfwliiff Oaaetli. Puii, 

Ifawh, 1868). 

We are mourning the loss of a brilliant artist, 
who gave delight to all of our ago-silvered play- 
goers, the charm of the Opera Comiaue, the star 
of nearly all of Auber's and Adolph Adam's 
operas camiqttes : Mme. Cinti Damoreaa. She 
was one of the most thoroughly French song- 
stresses Paris ever saw Brilliant — ^not deep; 
sprightly—- not sentimental ; gay— but heartless ; 
she was the very personification of the opera 
eomique which b the verr impersonification of 
French musical genius. The French have taste ; 
they have none ^ the qualities of genius. They 
can habit you in an attire which is perfection it- 
self. They can brush you a picture which will 
please everybody. They can fill the back of the 
restaurant-bill with verses in praise of the pleas- 
ures of table and bed which shall sparkle as the 
wine of St Peray. They can send you smiling 
to bed even affcer four hours of torture on a hard- 
seated parquet stall. They cannot touch your 
soul. They cannot bring down your tears. They 
cannot rouse your hair on end. The deepest im- 
press they can make is a dimple on yoar cheek. 

They shine in opera comiTtfe, because opera 
eomique is elegant, trifling, married to elegant mel- 
ody. It is tasteful music Nobodjr expects when 
he enters the Opera Comique to give those horse- 
laughs which form the proper accompaniment of 
the Neapolitan opera buffo, nor those sobs which 
opera Meria commands; no merriment greater 
tnan a smile is decent at the Opera Comi(]ue, and 
tenderness dare not go further than filling the 
eye with a tear. An opera comijue is an aid to 
digestion, an usher to supper . it opens one as 
'twere to sensual enjoyment ; its giddy, gay, rat- 
tling, conversational music drives awa^ care and 
keeps the soul **frer," as'a squad of policemen pre- 
serve a thoroughfare *'free" on a holiday. Mme. 
Cinti Damoreau was iust the person to glitter 
(and she did glitter^ in munc of this sort She 
was not a woman or genius, or of acute sensibili- 
ties, or of lofty emotions. She had none of Mal- 
ibran's all-consuming fire, nor of Pasta's fine-toned 
soul, nor of Grisi's tragic sentiment She was 
the perfection of the art of singing. ^ All that art 
could accomplish with the human voice, all of sed- 
ulous study'sfniracles, you could find in her voice 
and with them all that decency and grace and 
piquancy and quickness all French women have. 
She never gave you all you wanted — but her cos- 
tiveness irritated you as La Bruyere counsels vis- 
itors to irritate their hosts by leaving the moment 
before their hosts wished them pone. You wished 
for something more, and she left just at the very 
moment where she seemed about to give you that 
^^something more," that soul, that sensibility, those 
sentiments for which, tired of mere brilliancy, you 
craved, and was artful enough to make denial 
seem reticence, when 'twas really lack of power. 
This was Mme. Cinti Damoreau's prevailing 
charm : the setting was better than the jewel it 
encased. 

After a clear idea has been formed of her tal- 
ents it is easy, by svnthesis, to discover her bio- 
graphy. .She was led to success by patience and 
by time. She was bom in some obscure comer 
of Paris life. Some say her parent* were porter 
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nn^l porteresfl nt the conservato! y ; others knnto 
i\ini nor father taa;rht soine foreign laiijruage and 
that her mother was an engraver u|K)n metal, and 
that the future pride of the Opera Comiqoe was 
born on the 6th of February, 1801. She re<*k- 
oned her birth day to be the night when in Fer^ 
nand Cortez she commanded hi*r iirat applause. 
Her maiden name was Cynthie Montalant. She 
was advised to change it for the sake of the eflect 
on the ptay-bills, when she was engaged in 1819 
at the Italian Opera. She then called herself 
Mile. Cinti. which name was, as von see, an al- 
teration of her Christian name, Cynthie. Mile. 
Cinti continued to be as obscure as her parents 
fom 1819 until 1826, when, called upon to play a 
part in Femantl Cortez, she won many plaudits, 
iler performances in Le Siege tie Corinfhe and in 
Muitie were still more ajinlauded, and then she 
underwent, from causes which are not now to be 
discovered, an eclipse. During this p<*riod she 
marrie<l a fifth-rate singer named Damoreau, and 
became Mme. Cinti Damoreau. In 1829 she was 
again engaged at the Italian Opera, where she 
appeared by the side of Mme. Sont ig and Mme. 
Malibran, and to so much advantage in the fam- 
ous trio of // Matrimnnh Segrrto^ that she thence- 
forward became famous. Of a truth, an artist 
who can appear in company with such eminent 
songsters and not prove the shadow of the bril- 
liant pi(;ture, may of right command high rank. 
AAer some time passed at this theatre, Mme. 
Cinti Damoreau emigrated to the Opera Comique, 
and there she proved herself in her true sphere. 
She never appeared without winning favor. She 
created the leading part in all of Auber's and of 
Adolphe Adam's operas, and the perfection with 
which she filled that part in L* AmboMtiodrice, Ac- 
tenn and Le Domino Noir was most admirable. — 
She bade farewell to the scene of her many tri- 
amphs in 1844 in Adam's opera. La Rom de Pe- 
ronne. Her retreat was wise. It took place 
while her powers were scarcely impaired by age, 
and yet at the moment when all her legion of ad- 
mirers could not refuse consent to the departure. 
How few people know when to retire I She spent 
twelve or eighteen months in professional tours, 
she vbited America, and then she settled down 
quietly here as a singing mistress. She was ap- 
pointed a chair in the Conservatory, and the rest 
of her time was given to private pupils. She 
never appeared on the stage or in a concert aAer 
her farewell performance. She had guarded 
against the afternoon of life, and her oeclining 
years were passed away in ease and dignity. She 
was taken sick eight months ago, for the last six 
months she had not left her bed, and death proved 
a relief from sufferings which were almost intol- 
erable. Her funeral was well suited with her ca- 
reer. Her pall was borne by MM. Auber, Am- 
broise Thomas, Perrin (the old manager of the 
Opera Comique), and de St Georges. The fu- 
neral music was sung by the liest artists of the 
Grand Opera and of the Opera Comique. All 
the musical world of Paris followed her remains 
to their last resting-place at Montmartre Ceme- 
tery. 

Broadwood ft Sons* Pianoftrtas. 

(OoDfilndsd from paft 1). 
The Grand Pianoforte may be said to have 
been bom in England ; for although its inventor, 
Americus Backers, was a Dutchman, it was in 
Jenny n-street, about the year 1767, that the in- 
Btmment was originally planned. Backers was 
a manufacturer of harpsichords. Instead of 
clothing the strinn (when first " appl}ing ham- 
mers "), be mereh' caused them to be struck by 
soft wood or cork, with a view to obtain the 
harpsichord tone so much admired at that pe- 
riod. Subsequently, however, he adopted a tnin 
covering of leather.* His mechanism, which 
possessed the double merit of eflTectiveness and 
simplicity, competed successfully with that of the 
roost noted and ingenious of his contemporaries, 
and was gradually adopted by the principal ma- 
kers, not only in this countr}-, but on the conti- 
nent, where it was specially reccMrnised as the 
•♦ Micanique Anglaue," or •♦ Die Englieche Me- 
eanik,** Ufion his decease (somewhere near 
1781), Backers, proud of his discover}*, confided 



it to the future keeping of his friend, John Rroad- 
wood, who. while in the employ of Bnrkhard 
Shudi, use<l to go every evening, accompanied 
by his own apprentice, Kobert Stodart, to assist 
in bringing it to perfection. Broad woofl, never- 
theless — subsequently engaged in other projects — 
lu'Stowed little thought on the new instrument, un- 
til several years later. He had, in 1 7 78, succeeded 
to Tschudi's business* (Great Pulteney-strect") ; 
and his increased responsibilities abmrbed tne 
whole of his time and attention. Meanwhile 
Robert Slodart, who, at the expiration of the 
term of his apprenticeship with Broadwood, (.*om- 
inenced ** making " on his own account (in Gold- 
en-square), bad applied himself with eminent 
success to the manufacture of Grand Pianofortes, 
on the model of Backers, his opportunities of ac- 
quiring fanJIiarity with which have been de- 
scribed. Bfsirles materially improving the me- 
chanism in several essential particulars, he increas- 
ed the power and enriched the quality of tone. 
The vogue and extensive publicity which the 
new instrument deservedly obtained, under Stod- 
art's name, at length awakened John Broadwood 
to a sense of its importance. For some years 
Broadwood emulated his contemporary with but 
indiffVrent success, till Muzio Clemcnti f (as in- 
fluential a friend to him as Handel had previous- 
ly been to Tschudi), through continually point- 
ing out the defects of his instrument, and urging 
him to profit by the experience and counsel of 
eminent musicians and men of scientific acquire- 
ment, not only roused the pride of one to whom 
the art was already in some degree indebted, 
and who had succeeded to an inventor and man- 
ufacturer of the highest eminence, but particu- 
larly excited his interest in the progress and im- 
provement of the Grand Pianoforte. Among 
the rest he solicited and obtained the advice of 
Cavallo, X author of A Treatise on Acoustics, and 
other works, which at that period were in high 
repute. Cavallo, having deduced from the Mon- 
ocnord a theory concerning the length and pro- 
per tension of the strings of the pianoforte, drew 
up a paper on that very interesting and impor- 
tant subject, which he subsequently rea<l, with 
great success, at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Society. Dr. Gray, too, formerly of the British 
Museum — who, after certain valuable experi- 
ments, had fixed the absolute proportions of 
gravity and vibration, respectively belonging to 
strings of brass and strings of steel (which first 
led to a division of the bridges on the sounding- 
board of the Grand Pianoforte) — was also one 
of Broadwood's advisers. With the aid of these 
distinguished men, be advanced so rapidly, that 
his reputation as a manufacturer of Grand Piano- 
fortes was in a brief space established ; and as a 
proof of the worth of those modifications and im- 
provements which the suggestions of Cavallo and 
Dr. Gray had emboldennd him to carry out, they 
were speedily adopted by every maker of note, 
both in England and abroad. 

In 1 792, Jean Louis Dussek, the greatest pian- 
ist and the greatest composer for the pianoforte 
of his day, arrived in Liondon. That tnis distin- 
guished professor at once came to our House, 
may be actjcpted as proof of the estimation in 
which the firm of Broadwood was held in Ger- 
many (as in Italy, where Duss^k had travelled, 
and where Clementi had not been chary of eii^- 
patiating on its claims to consideration) ; and 
that he should immediately take so deep an in- 
terest in our instruments as to propose several 
important modifications, shows that tne qualifica- 
tions they already possessed were such as to elicit 
the serious attention of a man to whom the piano- 
forte, as a medium of display, owed more than to 
any other. It was he who first suggested to John 
Broadwood the ** additional keys." For these 
Dussek expressly composed concertos, sonatas, 
&c;. (among the rest his famous Military Concerto 
in B flat §). which he played with extraordinary 
success at his own concerts, and at other enter- 
tainments, where, being the ** lion " of his day, 
he wail in continual request. From the time of 
Dussek's improvements to a lone pcriofi onwards 
— with the exception of a meclianism invented 
b}' Sebastian Erard, of Paris (in 1818), to facili- 
tate the increased rapidity of execution demand- 



ed by the works of more modern composers ; and 
another invention, with the same oojcct, intro- 
duced somewhat later by John Broadwood and 
Sons (an ingenious, although simple addition to 
the still invaluable mechanism of old Backers) — 
nothing has since been done to change, in any 
marked degn*e, the internal construction of the 
Grand Pianoforte. The consideration of chief 
importance during the last quarter of a centur}*, 
or thereabouts, has related to the amount of pow- 
er, an<l to the quality and possible variety of 
tone, which, as practice taugnt more and more 
surely the scientific use of weight and p<'rcussion 
— the bearing of the hammers to the strings, the 
solidity and the mothod of striking, the most con- 
venient mode of bracing, and the most efficient 
construction of the sounding board — have ad- 
vanced nearer and nearer to perfection. The 
peculiar requirements of modern pianoforte mu- 
sic have induced manufacturers to pay especial 
attention to the general action of the ^ dampc^rs," 
and to the mechanical appliances through which 
the ** dampers " are controlled— the **loud pedal," 
which entirely neutralizes the effect of the ** dam- 
pers " (the object of the latter being to arrett 
the vibrations of the strings when the fingers are 
removed from the keys), and the " soft pedal," 
whicrh, by shiftinj; the hammers to a single string, 
materially diminishes the volume of sound. 

For further details about the early invention 
and progressive history of the Grand Pianoforte 
Action, whether in connection with our House, 
or with the valuable labors of some of its contem- 
poraries, during a century past, the reader is re 
ferred to Mr. Pole's book, entitled Musical In- 
struments in the Great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851 — page 18. | This important action — "^a- 
ciU princeps" it can hardly be denied, among 
the discoveries that have helped to bring the art 
of manufacturing Grand Pianos to its present 
state of comparative perfection — while an estima- 
ble boon to players and composers, who, through 
its means, have been able to express on the key- 
board, fully, and with every conceivable modifi- 
cation, whatever they wished to convey, is at the 
same time, in virtue merely of the simplicity of 
its construction, the most durable, as well as the 
most practical mechanism ever invented. 

To the patronage with which our House has 
been honored, on the part of the great composers 
and players — from Haydn, Dussex and Clementi, 
to Bennett, HalM, Pauer and Arabella Goddard 
— we may allude with some pride. Until 1789, 
however, when Potter (father of the eminent 
Professor), and 1791, when Haydn, Dussek and 
Hummel first played upon our instruments, we 
have no dates (at least in regular succession) 
upon which reliance can be placed — scattered 
and unconnected portions of our books, previous 
to that perio<l. being all that remain to us. ^ Ne- 
vertheless, libris pirennius, our work can still be 
adduced in testimony of early success; inasmuch 
as we have, in excellent order and preservation, 
a harpsichord bv '* Burkhardt Tschudi," of 1771, 
and another by "Burkhardt and Johannes 
Broadwood," of 1778. What John Broadwood 
owed to the suggestions of Clementi, Cavallo, 
Gray and Dussek, has been stated. We, how- 
ever, John Broadwood's successors, have also 
some debts of gratitude to acknowledp(e. The 
benefit we have derived from the criticism and 
friendly advice of such artists as J. B. Cramer, 
Sterndale Bennett, Chopin, Madame Pleyel, 
Charles Hsll^, Ernst Pauer and Arabella God- 
dard, we readily admit ; an4 we may add, that 
occasional hints from one and all of these have 
been acted upon with unquestionable advantage. 
Nor must we oy an v means forget what we owe to 
the compatriots of John Broadwood (the earliest of 
our name), wliose marriage with the daughter of 
Burkhardt Tschudi laid the solid foundation of 
our House. John Broadwood (who came up 
from Scotland with the traditional *♦ half-erown") 
was no sooner established in business than Scot- 
tish fellow-laborers gathered around him ; and 
to this day the names of Black, Murray, Russell, 
Forsyth, Finlayson, Allen, T and ather represen- 
tatives in the third generations, of the early 
friends of John Broadwood— all Scots, too, like 
himself— claim eminent distinction in oar estab- 
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Hflbment, as beloiijrinc; to those whose science, 
experience and industry are indispensable to its 
prosperity. May the appearance of egotism ine- 
vitably sugpesteu by this history of oar progress 
be in some degree tempered and excused by such 
acknowledgments. 

%• [On the 27th of December, 1817, the 
Grand Pianoforte, No, 7,862, was forwarded to 
Beethoven at Vienna. It had been tried by 
Clcmeuti, J. B. Cramer and Ferdinand Ries 
(Beethoven's favorite pupil, and subsequently his 
biographer), whose names, with those of other 
professors of less eminence, were inscribed upon 
It It was unpacked at Vienna by Streicber, 
and Mr. Cipriani Potter, then happening to be 
at Vienna, was the first to try it. Beethoven 
set such value on it that he would allow no one 
but himself to play upon it, and, only as a great 
favor. use<l to permit StumpfT to tune it. 

When the composer of Der FrUschUtz came to 
England, John Broad wood and &k)ns forwarded 
a Uottage Pianoforte to his residence at the house 
of Sir George Smart, in Great Portland-street, 
where it remained from the 8rd of March to the 
27th of June. Weber arrived on the 4th of 
March and died on the 6th of June. Except at 
his own concert in the Argyle Rooms (at which 
M. Moscheles played), it is believed on good au- 
thority, that Weber only played twice in I.<ondon 
away from his own abode — on both which occa- 
sions the entries in our books warrant us in stat- 
ing that, in all probability, he used our instru- 
ments. 

It may also be pardoned in us mentioning, that 
the last pianoforte ever played upon bv Mendels- 
sohn was one of our manufacture, which had been 
forwarded to his house at Leipsic, during his tem- 
porary sojourn (in the summer of 1847) at Inter- 
lacben, in Switzerland. Mendelssohn, on arriv- 
ing home, found the new instrument, and played 
upon it for several hours. Ho had been ordered, 
however, by his medical adviser, neither to play 
nor listen to music, and this was the last occasion 
upon which be infringed the regulation. He 
died very shortly after — Nov. 4, 1847.] 

From the beginning of 1780 to the end of 1861, 
our House has manufactured 124,048 pianofortes, 
75,700 of which have been made since 1826. Of 
the total number, no less than 27,479 were Grand 
Pianofortes. That these Grand Pianofortes are 
endowed with a power of resistance, formerly 
neither attained nor believed to be attainable, 
combined with a durability at one time regarded 
as scarcely less Utopian, may be gathered from 
two of their number (fair specimens of the rest), 
which, though both were completed in 1852, are 
still, in 1862, the leading <*oncert-instruments. 
The Concert Iron Grand, Na 18.192, finished 
September 8, 1852, had, up to January, 1862, 
been used at 460 concerts. The Concert Iron 
Grand, No. 18,215, finished December 29, 1852, 
up to the same date, had been played upon at 
458 concerts. During this arduous labor, each 
instrument lost one string. ** 

The Grand Pianoforte, indeed, may, at this 
present period, be said to have attained the max- 
imwn of power. The scientific application of the 
principles of mechanics and acoustics to enrich- 
ing tone and facilitating touch, so as to add still 
further to the resoun'es of the skilled performer, 
must henceforth be the chief if not sole object of 
manufacturers. With what constant solicitude 
our House, from the commencement, has studied 
these important desiderata we have endeavored, 
in the foregoing pages, to explain. That we 
shall not deteriorate for want of zeal, or from a 
belief that absolute perfection has been reached, 
may, we hope, be taken for granted. 

* A« tb« «un of tU« BiQSiral pablks bcoameinore and more 
Moslbto to Um ehann of a •v«et, full and niellov tone— Iccitl- 
mate tone. In short— the elothlDg of the hammers, in leather, 
or whatefrr eoTeriof prefrrred. by the manubotarar or bj his 
patrons, became more and more tnbstantial. 

t Mudo Clcmenil, one of the greatest pianists and compo- 
•m fbr tho pianoforte of whom the historj of the trt makes 
mention, was born at Rome, In 1762, and died near London, 
Mareh 10, 1883. In conjunction with liOngman, Broderlp, 
and Co., be founded a pianoforte manulbetory himself, under 
the title of Clement! and Co.. from which has descended the 
now eminent firm of CoUard and Collard 

t TIberlo Gavallo, a learned Italian, who established himself 
In London during the racond half of the eighteenth century, 
published (among other works of which no reliable record at 



present exists) a trsatliv— In nUoitopkieal TransarV'an*^ toI. 
IsxTiii— entitled. Of thou Musical IkUruments in wklrh lAs 
Tone*, Kfys, and Frsts an fix«d^ a$ in <A« Hantiehord. Otom, 

f Op. 40- In the first edition of this concerto mav be seen 
certain pasmges written in two ways— one for the old Instru- 
ment, the othnr, and of course most brilliant for the instru- 
ment " with the additional keys." This Instrument •* with 
the additional keys" was, at the period under notice, solely 
mannfootured by John Broadwood. 

B " The whole of these improTemente "—says Mr. Pole, In 
his Tery interesting summary — '* were mnde at a Tery early 
period in the history of the pianoforte. To whom we are In- 
debted for them appears uncertain. Some aecounta state 
that the hopper was patented by Longman and Broderlp (the 

trederessors of ClementI and Co.. now CoUard's) ; but there 
I a tradition that, when the manufiioture of the Instrument 
was taken up by Backers, he himself, In conjunction with Mr. 
Brosdwocd and Mr. Stodsrt (both then young men, Jnst em- 
barking In the business), deroted muoh time priTatofy to the 
ImproTement of the mechanism: and that the Joint pmdnc- 
tlon of the three, when made publio (probably about 1770), 
was the perfect action, known In England as the * Grand Ac- 
tion,* and on the continent as ' dit engU*du Mermifl;,*- being 
the combination of hammer, hopper, and check, above do- 
serlbed. It has been ever since In use; and wlOi only one 
farther improrement, forms now the simplest and best action 
known. 

*' This last improvement Is calM the * Repetition * mechan- 
ism; and Ito object may be thus briefly explained. In tho 
ordlnanr action, after the hammer has flJIen. the key mnst 
rise to lU position of reet before the hopper will engage again 
In the notch of the hammer, eo as to be ready for another 
stroke: and hence a note cannot be repeated without not only 
veqnIHng the flnger to be lifted through the entire height of 
the key *s motion, bnt also demanding a length of Ume between 
the repetitions, suncient to allow of Its full rise. The contri- 
▼ances by which this InconTenlenoe has been oTcrcome are of 
rarious kinds, nccording to the flincy or the ingenuity of the 
makers ; but they all act on the same principle —namely, by 
holding up the hammer at a certain height while the koT re- 
turns : by which means the hopper Is allowed to engage Itself 
under ^he hammer earlier, and to reproduce the note In less 
time, and with less labor to the flnger than before." 

T It Is but Just to state that the first Important step to- 
wards improving the power and quality c^ tone In Qmnd 
Pianofortes was made In 1820. when a William Allen dlscoTsred 
the firat systematic combination of Tension Bars '/'bracings**), 
with a metallic spring plate, an iuTention patented by his em- 
ployers Messrs. 8todart. Wliat our House eflscted In 1840 
and 1851, to qentralise tho InconTsnlencea, to simplify, and 
otherwise perfect the working of this new mechanism — tho 
crsaUon of the ** Iron Orands," in short— may be seen In the 
technical description of our work. 

** The wire was mads by Mttller, of Tleiuia. 



Morits HauptmaniL 

(Tnutflatod for tho Musical RsTiew and World by Iakkt M. 

IUtmoitd.) 

[Concluded ttom. page 4.] 

We must once more allude, in conclusion, to 
Hauptmann's great acquirements in the domain 
of musical history, which the writer of this learn- 
ed to know, from personal experience, in all their 
remarkable extent. Two years ago, the Tjeipsic 
philosophical faculty entrusted to Dr. Haupt- 
mann the task of judging and criticizing a disser- 
tation, prepared by the author of the present 
pamphlet, which treated of the history of musical 
theory among the ancients, and also comprised a 
review of the oldest and newest musical histories. 
In the course of the at 6rst perplexing examina- 
tion, the master placed the mistakes in regard to 
the enharmonics of the Greeks, the hexachord of 
Guido, the Latin verbal explanations, &c., in so 
clear a light before the author, that he became 
convinced of the incorrectness of several of his 
statements. This was done, however, with so 
much kindness and fine philosophical taste, that 
the first anxieties of examination were replaced 
by unbounded confidence. 

This confidence in him was felt by all his schol- 
ars ; an assertion that is best proved by the uni- 
versal honor in which the master is held. His 
whole life has been a con6rmation of the old' say- 
ing:— 

Strmgth In art makes morals snvs ; 

Is the ort/'sl high and pure. 

Then the man is better, truer. 



A LIST OF THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF 
MORITZ HAUPTMANN. 

Op. 1 . Six songg with pinnoforte accompaniment. 

Op. 2. Two duets for two violins. 

Op. 3. Gretchen before the picture of the Mater 
Dolorosa, for one voice, with piano- 
forte a(!Compnnimcnt. 

Op. 4. The Anav'rcontics of Vittorelli ; voice and 
piano. 

Op. 5. Three Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
in G minor, £ flat, and D mnlor. 

Op. 6. Sonatinas for pianoforte and violin. 

Op. 7. Two quartets for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello. 

Op. 8. Divertimento for violin and guitar. 



Op. II." Amor timido," for voice and pianoforte. 

Op. 1 2. Twelve pianoforte pieces. 

Op. 13. " SmIvo retina," for four voices without 
accompaniment. Pianoforte arrange- 
mcnt for practice. 

Op. 14. Eight songs fbr voice and piano accom- 
paniment. 

Op. 15. Offertorinm " Landa antma," for 4 voices 
with organ or pianoforte, ad lib. 

Op. 1&. Tttme dnctii for two violins. 

Op. 17. Thf^ ffrand dnetts for two violins. 

Op. Id. Yocul mass " Kyria elcison/' for soli and 
choront 

Op. Id. Tjrelve soct!^ for voice and pianoforte. 

Op. 20. Easy Conceiio 9ot pianoforte, with two 
violins. viol& aiU violoncello, in E 
fiaU 

Op. 21. "On the sea" of fj«ethe for four solo 
voices, chorus, ind pIa*ieforte. 

Op. 22. Six German son^ witli p«anoforto accom- 
paniment. 

Op. 23. Three Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
in B major, G major, and D minor. 

Op. 24. Twelve ancitas for mesfo soprano, with 
pianoforte. 

Op. 25. Six of Goethe's songs, for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and l»aM. 

Op. 26. Six of Uackert's songs, for voice and 
pianoforte. 

Op. 27. Three of Petrarca's sonnets, for mezzo 
soprano and pianoforte. 

Op. 28. Twelve songs for voice and pianoforte. 

Op. 29. Three sonnets for mezzo soprano and 
pianoforte. Italian and German text. 

Op. 30. Mass for soli and chorus with orchestral 
ac<t>ropaniment. 

Op. 31. Three songs for voice, pianoforte and 
violin. 

Op. 32. Six four-part songs for soprano, alto, ten- 
or, ana bass. 

Op. 33. Six sacred songs for soli and chorus. 

Op. 34. Motet, " Take from us, Lord God," for 
soli and cliorus. 

Op. 35. Six sacred songs for two soprani and alto. 

Op. 36. Three motets— 1. " Come holy spirit," 
for soli and chorus.— 2. "Lord, our 

Lord," for tho same 3. " Praise he to 

God in the highest," for male voices, 
^'whadliitum accompaniment of two 
horns and three trumpets. 

Op. 37. Six songs for voice and pianoforte. 

Op. 38. Cantata. " Lord 1 Lord ! turn to the pray- 
er," for soli and chorus, with accom- 
paniment of the organ and four trum- 
pets. 

Op. 39. Hymn for St. Cecilia's day, " Over the 
leafy grove," for soli, two choruses, 
and pianoforte. 

Op. 40. Three motets for soli and chorus.— 1. 
" Lord, hear my prayer."— 2. " Open 
wide the door.'^— 3. " Rule, near and 
fiir." 

Op. 41. Three motets for soli and chorus. — 1. 
"Ch lit, thou lamb of God.''- 2. "God 
be merciful."— 3. "Praise the Lord, 
mv soul." 

Op. 42. Six of Frederick Oser's sacred songs for 
a chorus. 

Op. 43. Three church pieces for chorus and or- 
chestra.— 1. " Thou will not ouite for- 
get me."— 2. '" And the will or Go<l \* 
good."— 3. " Thou, Lord, showest me 
the way." 

Op. 44. Three sacred choruses. 

Op. 45. The 84rh paalin : " How lovely are thy 
dwellings." Motet for chorus and 
soli. 

Op. 46. Two-part sonars without accompaniment, 
the words hy K. F. U. Strass. 

Op. 47. Six four-part songs. 

Op. 48. Motet " Who sits under the shelter of 
the Highest," (Patdin 91) for chorus 
and soli. 
Op. 49. Twelve songs for a fonr-part male chorus, 

the words by Frederick Ruekert. 
Op. 50. Twelve canons (Italian and Gerrnan 
words) for three soprani, with or with- 
out pianoforte accompaniment. 
Op. 51. Motet "Lord, who shall dwell in thy 

house ? " for soli snd chorus. 
Op. 52. Motet from Psalm 111. "I thank the 
Lord with all my heart," for soli 
chorus. 
Op. 53. Three sacred choruses. 

UNNUMBERED WORKS. 

Six dances for the pianoforte. 

Rondo for the pinnoforte. 

Three easy Sonatinas for pinnoforte end violin. 

Three songs for one voice with pianoforte. 
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" S^Tom he ng^m," for dionu. 

THEORETICAL WORKS. 

Explanation* of Jolin 8cb«it)an Bacli'l " Ait of 
the Fd(!iib." PMcn, In Lripiip. 

The Katara of Kirmoaia and Hstrid. Brtilkopf 
h UlMtl, in l^iprir. 



Opentio KnuiM 



Tha flu 
•lava nay 
of th«e«« 

alike with 



• iball . 



. rarj indlridual ptrfbnnanee. Than he 
moil (haL hli mi and await the rMoIti. Tlia 
knowtDK onei, who witch Ihe game, atwKja niTe 
oddi, and wapr that he will Iom on weaifaer, health 
of the aniila, and tha sold mariiet 

ITo one mad br told how tha laadinfc opera 

hoiiwi of Enrope are anpported, jet the nmnln^ ex- 
peniea of ■ fimt-clait ttaton In a flnt-elai* etlabtiih- 
msnl In Ihe old worid ara really leu thin Ihe forcad 
axpandlnra In Hew Toik, Boaton, or Brooklyn, 
Hanna and Mexico iniara the diiactor ({pdnM per- 
Moal loat. Uuiil ITow York can annimon anoaiih 
art patriotlnn to ahoolder a mmteTala ihare of tha 
eipoue iBTolred \n Iba nae of a Ininriou opera 
bonae, «a good pwpla bom reetealliBad with pajins 
fieqiMOll; for repnaenutiooa (hat are Inlareatini; 
Ihtm the dliplajr of ailoandinf; choral, or th ea i r a l, 
and Keotc aconom;, and beggaitT manai^nienl jpni- 

arall; Haretiek hai peopled the Irrlng Place 

■tage with new bcaa, many of which belong to ai^ 
liila iraly great, aa the town hai dnlyditooTnied and 
acknowledged. He he* infaaed new life Into aoma 
worn opera*, and hai icoraa In tehearwl that indicate 
a brilliini wlod np to hti tenn of oAee. When tbi* 
ahall hare paawd and gone he will be very Kkely to 
ilt down and coant the eoit of lepladng Mr. Oran, 
who hM been exerctiing hia troop* In the bradng 
air of Boeton Common. If he And that New Tork 



-. .- tike hu ahow aomewhere elae. 

And if he doei, who la read* to repeat hli experi- 
ment f The irath b New Tork payi ao mach per 
annam for opera whldl it demande, bnt the anoant 
paid wonid not more than yield a fair profit 10 a 
mlaMral compaov, if anv eonld be fonnd to engacra 
the Acadeny nitchtly for lix montha. Thii miy 
lomid dtttoapaetftal, bnt the ataiemeat i* Gradgrind. 
Ud. bi fnlnre fignre* may ihow. 

If patience ia being wearied, aappoia that the 
reader faTor na by looking over thU llitle mm : 

Ii|i«iHaorsHF»dop«ilisnri«mi>tkia t1.«n 

S*edp«aat«M(oodormtlanTnHU>t>ga(iinncal,...ljaD 

mMacroatlBTOinUiMaw MOO 



The amalteat oreheatra ihat onffht to be araployed 
It the Acapemy, *i computed by the beat aaihorily, 
ihonld eocMiel of eixty-fou ■nitninenta, aa followi : 




Thia ctataifieailoD ia about ap (o opera require- 
menta. hot managan hiTC n*nilty deemed It axnadi- 
ent to lira on half or two^hird orcheitral raliona. 
We hare heard opera* at the Academy when only 
thirty inatni men la ware preient ; and eren now the 



generatlj a' 
■landanf, b; 



weakneia In die airing department la UnMnlable. 
though owing probalily more lo the actual icarric; of 

flayer* iban Ihe pplrrl of mnnacerini eroii 
nhnbly a fair ealimata of the aTenice expar 
each inalrament for one week ia iineen dollin. Fifty 
Innlmmenti then coat about aeren hundred and ftfty 
doUan for Are perfbrniincci — tliree night* In Naw 
Tork, one in Brooklyn, and one malinie— weekly 
In Paria muiciani reodre Front four to *<x dollar* ■ 
week It the Grand Opeoi, a>n«cqnontly an oreheatra 
of ono handred and Mtj there la had for ihe name 
money that obuina one of fifty here. The aalar^ 
of anliita here an paid in eiAi ur it* cqniTalonl, and 
rerane higher than the higheit European 
I, except in certain remerkahla eaaea. 

Marelack par* monthly lo Madame Medori, 

93,000; 10 Mile, duller, •1,000 ; tn Mile. Ortolani 
Bricnoil. tl.OOO; tn Signor tfanolenl, as.OOO ; 10 
Slgnor Bellini, tl.OOO ; and tn Sinner Biadil, SI ,DOD. 
An Idea of the inrreaae ohuhwd by artlala witliin a 
few yean In New Tork will be gainad by glring the 
•atarlea that ware paM by Mr. Haretaek to a compa- 
nr that excited inlarait aome doien yean ago- 
Then Madame Boaio reeelnd ai.aoo or I.MOa 
month; SIgnor SiWl, tenor, I.MO ; Slgnor Badiail, 
baritone, 800 ; Slgnor Hnrini. ha**o, BOO, and Mile. 
Vietti, conlrallo, 400. Tha preaent company i* the 
moat expanaire ono that Maretiek h** ever bronghe 
onl. In addition to the iaiarie* of hi* leading people 
and the cnormoiu weekly itinend of the ordiuim, 
Ihe manager ii'aaddled wllh a heavy rent — how much 
at thi* time we cannot lay poaitirely— a hea»y ex- 
penditure for adrcrtiiing and printing, for a ehoru*, 
and for an aimy of icene painters, itaga carpanten, 
machlnerr operator*, coiinma makera, aapemnmera- 
ri«a, dooneepara, porter*, meiaenger*, ballet people, 
*c,, beaidea ■ nnmber of box-office employee* whoae 
aenrice* an Indiipenaable to the lalinfaclary condart- 
ing of a eeiiHm. Into iheaa lereral channala the 
money ponn from the pockct-aoorce, and a Bic* cal- 
cnlation which need not be reproduced here *how* 
that ihe enrage expenaea of one aingle operatle i«p- 
ie*entaIion are, u we elated, about tl.eoo. It it 
aeldom ihat tha receipli warrant thl* oallay. 

Mr. Grau, we hare good rea*on to belieTe, eatdom 
allowed hi* axpenia* to galop beyond SKO or 1 ,000 
per night, and *o fnraiahed an exceptiCKi to Ihe rule 
Ihat manager* aieprone m infatnatlon and oonrt dl*- 
Hter. Bat Mr. Gran hanlly aaliafled tha exigent 
taate of hia pitnin* by the ayatem which he Intro- 
duced, ■llhongh there can be no queation but that 
fact* ioailfled hi* policy. The artiai*' ■alarie* paid 
hy him latterly, we belle*e, amounted la a monthly 
total of 4,000 dollar* foraix jieraon*. Mr. Maret- 
iek'* conmponding eipeiuea for alx artlala will be 
obaerred lo foot np aa high aa 9.000 dollar*, and all 
otbar expenaea an praporlionately greater thi* eeaaon 
than lait- Tel the capacity of the Academy i« m 
greaMr than befbre, and the ratea of admiatEon are 
the Mima. Mr. Gran waa alngulariy fortunate In ob- 
taining auch gix>d TOicea a* arenambemi in hit eom- 
pany al *acfa low rate*. We doobt if he ronld do it 
ajain. Article of high Earopcan eatlmation will not 
croaa the Atlantic nnleta iher ran obtain a larxe ad- 
Tanee on Ihe aalaric* which ihey command In ihe old 
world. A year from now the proajtect ia that the 
coat of a aoaaon'a opera will be full one.qitaner if 
not a third greater lh*n al preaenL 

Howerer. these bria alioald not be deemed wholly 
dliconniging. Let it be alvay* home In mind that 
Italian opera neier ha* paid ila own way when tiring 
rcapertahly anywhere. It mnat be nnrlund by pub- 
lic and prlrate liheralitT, Except In thl* country It 
ha* narer been eateemed a commodity to he ipecaln- 
ted In. Our academlea hare been hnilt on the 
aame principle aa onrrallroada, canala, and ocean 
ateamer*. The eapitali«la hRTB deemed it powible 
to make art pay It* regular dlrldenda— and no doubt 
it ha* aeemed alrange In man* a atockhnlder that it 
won't. When a man offen fire ihoniand dollan for 
a palming by Church, doea he pif>po4e to aell it 
again to one who will bid higher f Generally he 
doe* not- Bla taite will not readily yield to Ihe 
tempting* of hia pocket. He doea not conalder hi* 
money aa thrown away. Why then ihould aach a 
peraon view the patronage boetowed on art in another 
fonn a* wanton waaH nnleu it relama il*elf with in- 
Icreel within a apecilicd time T Tme, tlie work* of 
the painter are permanent monnmenlaof genlni, nnd 
a* iiidi command price* al all time*, ihe aame a* 
merchantable commoditie*, bnt ihen they ire eijnally 
liaU* lo depreriale In Tolne, Bnt Iheae conaidera- 
(Ion* nally ba*e hut liiile weight with geneine con- 
noiamn of painUng and arnlplnre. Why ahould a 
difli>rent *plrft exist when the fixiaring of'a kindred 
art la In qtMMkm I That it doea exitt need* no oon- 
flrmailoa- 



:us(( 



btgili. 



Paaia.— At the Grand Opera, daring the firat 
week <rf March, two repnaentallone of J/aamMffle 
wen given, and the flnt perTjrmance of fja UnU d» 
Ptdm, a light, comic opera by Tictor Maia<, pro- 
ttonneed ■kiirully writteo, bat not equal )n *)raclty 
10 hb La Noat dt Jiamuat and other aprighily tri- 
Baa. Mme. Ooeymard and HH. Fann and Wanot 
(hia debut at thl* theatra) took part In it 

Roaaini'* roaife Ory, another of the only thre< 
four liiti* oparaa whidi hare figured at the Imperial 
Theane for aonie time paat, waa in rebaarsal, witb 
Warot, OUn, Borehardt, Mmaa. Vandenbeanl and 
de T^y ia the prinelpal^lea. 

Tamberiik haa made hia fliat t«4ppear«uea at tfia 
Italian ihaatn in Pctialo. OUBa waa amioanced ' 
the following woek. 

The flm r«pi«*eiualion of Moiart'* Ced Jim (net* 
(the titU changwl ta*£a* Ptima J'Amar paJ 
tookplac* daring tbaeasM weak at tbeTbOiieLr 

Orenbeeh'i uew opentta, Ltt" Btaardt, h*( ob- 
Uined an immenae tncceaa at the Booffoa-Paritiennea. 
The Emtr'aelM talk* of the ociginaliiy of the piece 
the baaaly of die aeon, in which Oltenbadi ha* aor. 
paaaad hiBwIf, the MOtsmoiata eomio acting and 
aingiog of Mme. Ugalde, iha fine iiiM«a*cliH4e. 

On the 9th of March Mlku OllUiert (whoa* nana 
apelt backward* make* Traballl, the admired coo- 
Iralto] waa married to the lenorJAleaaandro BettinI, 
at tha church of Bi- Bodi.— Oa the ibbm day, at 
Doou, in tbe**ehardi of St Eutacha, Moiart'a fit- 
fnna waa performed in memory of Wllbalm (fova^ 
er of the Orpheonbl aocietlea), by the Otphaonl at a. 
tha choir* of Iha city of Paria and the orehe at ra of 
Iha Popnlar Concerta, nnder (he dlnelioa of M. F 
deloap. The proceed* wmt.'lo operatlree lo col 
mllli tbroam oat of work. 

The fifth of die foaooa CoiMarraUiire Cooceiti 
(Bnaday, March 8) had for in proffraama: Sym- 
phony No. 31 of Haydn ; Chora* ftOBi (SiaMr tt 
PMax, by Rameaa ; fragnient frra Beethon 
" Men of Promelheua " ; Paalm (doable chora*) b/ 
Mendel**obn; 7th Symphony by BeethoTen. 

On the aant* day wa* the fbarth Popnlar Concert 
of Ga**kal SlMkal (third awd lat mi**), ■»' 
Pudelonp'a direetioa. The piece* wen : Sympboay • 
in O, No. 4S, by Haydn ; AUtgrtOt n pace agiH^ 
(op. 68) by Mendebaohn ; Heroic Symphony by 
Beethoren; Orertnnto Smrnwu/c— Mendeluohn'* 
" Fingal'* Cave " o*ettura, and Schumann'* Sym- 
phony ia B flat were tha chief featum^of the prae»- 
ding concert. 

Hme. Clara Schumann wa* to give her *ec«nd 
concert, at Erard'* room*, with Ihe aaHataoce of 
Mme. Ttardot, Mme. Siarradj ( Wlihelmina Clan**) 
and other dislingalabed artid*. 



BaaLi* — The tenor Wadiiel ha* had grant *ao- 
eeia in tha part* of Jean of Leydeu ia Iha PnpUU 
and RaonI in the UngutMU. 

Two little French opeiaa, Let Ptcieurt dt Cobalt 
and La CToeA* (b CBrtmiU have had a good ran at 
Kroll'a, when Bivori, tha Tioliniat, alio helpa lo 
draw the crowd. 

Handel'* oratorio of "Saonon" baa been giren 
with great effect by Stem'* Society. 

Hlle. Aitot waa to ting her part iu the ZhawM 
aeir In Gorman. 

The Baroneta Detphfne Ton Schaarolh, to whom 
Mendelsaoha dedicated hia Concerto in G minor, 
lately peifurmed Ihat piece in a diariiable concert 
given by lix ladiea of noble birth. Mendelaaohn 
became acquainted with Iter in Hnnich when aha 
wa* a yoang girl, and admired her taleot ao much 
ihallie wrote the Concerto for her. She haa eom^ 
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posed some classical pieces said to be of sterling 
merit. Her plajin^, both as to technics and artistic 
conception, is highly praised. 

ViBvifA. — Adelina Patti and the tenor Giaglinl 
hare had wonderful saccess in La SonnambuJa. 
Their trinmph in Don Patquale was eqaatlj great. 
In // Darbiere^ Patti 's Rosina ravished the audience ; 
and Carrion (the Almaviva) is one of the fow tenors 
who recall the best dajs of the Rossini period. 

Dbbbdbit. — Rubinstein's new opera, Lalla-Rookh, 
has been given at the coart theatre with great sae- 
cess. Critics praine its fresh and gracefal melodies, 
its original, vet not far-fetched, rhythms and moda- 
lations, its richly colored, jet simple and natnral in- 
strumentation. "In short the whole score breatlies 
a dreamy, oriental poesy, perfectly in harmony with 
the subject." The principal parts were snng by 
Schnorr von Karolsfeld (tenor) and Mmo. Janner- 
KraU. 

Tribstb.— Alfred Jaell still follows up his tri- 
umphs. Four concerts have not sniBced for the en- 
thusiasm of the people of his native city. A young 
violinist, Consolo, pnpil of Ldonard, took part in 
Jaell's concerts. It is said be promises to be a fu- 
ture Paganinl— but that is said so often I 

LondoxL 

Hbb Majbstt's Trbatbb (Opera), Mr. Maplo- 
ion manager, was to open last Saturday, April 11. 

The best artistb of last season are retained, and 
the strength of the company Increased in each depart- 
ment. Mile. Titiens, Mile. Trobelli, Mile. Louise 
Michal, Madame Lemaire, Signors Gioglini. Zucchi- 
ni, Vialetti,M. Gassier, and Mr. Santley, alone make 
up an efficient compan^r. To these the director has 
added Aiadame Alboni, Mile. Kellogg (the young 
American prima donna, promised last vear), Mile. 
Artot (her first appearance in England), and Mile. 
Rosa de Ruda (ditto) ; Geremia Bettini (brother to 
Alessandro), Alessandro Bettini (brother to Gere- 
mia) ; two new tenors— Signor Baragli, from Mad- 
rid, and Signor Gamhetti, of whom we know noth- 
ing ; Signor Delle Sedio, the barvtone, whom Mr. 
Mapleson originally introduced toYiondon at the Ly- 
ceum, and who last year was at the Roval Italian Op- 
era ; Signor Rovere, formerly prima Cm/To at Coven t 
Garden ; Signor Fagotti, whom E. T. (Smith brought 
out at at I>riiry Lane in his Italian Opera Season : 
Signor Fricca, of the lioyal Opera, Berlin, and Sig- 
nor Bagagiolo, from Parma ana Barcelona, both flret 
appearances. Among these nu^ be concealed a Tam- 
burini or a Lablache. 

The new works promised are Verdi's last opera, 
La Forza del dettino, to be brought out under the "im- 
mediate personal superintendence" of the composer ; 
M. Gounod's Fatut^ to be nrodnced under the "per- 
sonal superintendence" or ift composer; and M. 
Flotow's Stradella, also to be produced under the 
personal superintendence of its **eminent composer." 
(Is M. Flotow the only "eminent 1") 

The following operas will bo revived :-^Linda di 
Chamouni, tor Mile. Kellogg; Fiddio, for Mile. Ti- 
tiens : and Oberon, with the following cast — Sir FTuon, 
Signor Baragli ; Oberon, Sii^nor A. Bettini ; Scher- 
asmin, Mr. Santley ; Baliekah, Si(;nor Gassier ; Fati- 
mn, Madame Alboni ; Puck, Bf lie. Trelielli ; Mer- 
maid, Mile. Kellogg ; and Rezia, Mile. Titiens. 

RoTAL Italian Opbra. — A remarkable fentnre 
in Mr. Gve's prospectus is the strange names it in- 
cludes, ^o less titan nine singers are announced to 
make "their first appearance at the Royal Italian Op- 
era," all of whom, except one (Signor* Naudin), pay 
their first viifit to England. These are — Miles. Fio- 
retti, Maurensi, Elvira Demi, de MaflTei and Pauline 
Lucca ; Signors Naudin, Fereneai, Caffieri, and M. 
Obin. Signor Naudin was last season at Her Maj- 
esty's Theatre. That much dependence is placed on 
the new comers is shown by the parts assigned to 
them. Mile. Fioretti (well known to Naples, Vienna 
and St. Petersburgh) comes out as Elvira (/ Purt- 
fofif). Mile. Elvira Demi as Dcsdemona, Mile. Lucca 
as Valentine (Hngvencts), Signor Ferenesi as Ed- 
gardo (Lucia), Signor Caffieri as Arnold {Gmliaume 
Tell) and M. Obin as Bertram {Robert U Diable)^K\\ 
characters of importance. Of Mile. Lucca the Ber- 
lin journals speak in high terms, and M. Obin b first 



bass at the Grand Opera of Paris. To counterbal- 
ance those additions to the company we are to lose 
Mesdames Csillag and Pcnco, Signors Gardoni and 
Delle-Sedie. However much the first three may be 
regretted, none will complain that Signor Ronconi, 
who returns aAer a long illness, is to take the place 
of the last— and this wim no disrespect to Sig. Delle- 
Sedie. 

Mile. Adelina Patti 1 Mile. Patti could ill be 
spared. We are glad to find her repertory enlarged 
by new parts selected with judgment. Ninetta ( La 
Gaxza Ladra), AAxTOL {Elitir d* Amnre) Maria {La 
Figlia del Reggimento), andZerlina {fVa Diavofo), are 
each and all well suited to her powers. In the Eliiir 
d* Amore and Fra Diavolo she will be associated with 
Signors Mario and Ronconi. Signor Mario is to play 
the hero of Auber^s opera, for the first time ; not so, 
however. Nemorino, as stated. The other lad v sing- 
ers are Miles. Antoioetta Fricci, Marie Battn, "Dottini 
and Anese, Mesdames Miolan-Carvalho, Didi^, Ru- 
dersdorflF and Tatrliafico; the other tenors, Signor 
Tamberlik, Neri Baraldi, Lncchesi, and Rossi ; the 
other barytones and basses, Signors Graziani, Taglia- 
fico, Fellar, Ciampi md Capponi, M. Zelger and 
Horr Formes. 

Two works new to this country are promised — 
Signor Verdi's La Forza del dettino and M. Flotow's 
Stradella. "Throe of the principal rdlee hoving been 
written expressly for Madame Didi^. Signors Tam- 
berlik and Grssiani" will make the production of the 
former comparatively easy. Among the revivals 
most worthy notice are La Gcuza Ladra, Otello and 
the Etoile du Nord, Meyerbeer's opera was produced 
towards the close of the season 1855, and performed 
seven times. In 1856 the theatre was burnt down. 
The part of Caterina is to be sustained by Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho. 

The band and chorus will speak for themselves on 
the opening night, Tuesday, April 7th, when Matan- 
ieUo is to be given, with (we may presume) the same 
distribution of parts as last season. It is unnecessary 
to add that Mr. Costa is once more "director of the 
music, composer and conductor." — Musical World* 
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The change from the habits of a weekly to 
those of a fortnightlj journal is beset, in the 
beginning, with some unexpected difficulties, 
which render it impossible to make this num- 
ber a fair illustration of the working plan 
into which we hope, after two or three ex- 
periments, to settle. To-day we present by 
no means such a paper, or such proportions 
of various kinds of matter, as it is our hope 
to give. It involves much change of method 
and arrangement, and we have much to learn 
in the art of condensing; besides that we 
must impress that art upon our correspon- 
dents and contributors, who liave kindly con- 
tinued to favor us at a rate that would soon 
overflow the single bucket which now takes 
the place of two. Letters, already in type a 
week since, are partly superseded by more 
recent dates ; and so we have been reluctant- 
ly compelled to some abridgment of these 
favors ; and even now our columns of corres- 
pondence are not free from repetition. For 
some letters, which we would gladly print, we 
have absolutely no room to-day; some of 
them will serve for next time. 

A little time will adjust the machinery. 
Then, with method, and, above all, concise- 
nessy friends, we shall begin to go all right 

Concert Beview. 

Philharic ONic. — The sixth and last of Cabl 
Zerrahn's present series fwbtch we are sorry 
to learn has not proved remaneratiYe, although 



80 much that was excellent has been offered) took 
the form of a benefit to him, and was given in the 
Academy of Music. The audience was very 
large. The orchestra sounded well, although 
two important members of the first violin group, 
Messrs. Eichberg and Schultze, were missing. — 
The opening piece was Spohr's Symphonic Poem 
(as it might be called with as much reason as 
those works of Liszt, the commonly accredited in- 
ventor of the form and name), **The Consecra- 
tion of Tones." The programme contained an 
English version of the poom, which furnishes the 
poetic contents of the music. 

We cannot think that this was a happy selec- 
tion for the winding up of a series of concerts, 
Spohr, with all his excellencies, musical magnate 
as he was, had not the quickening and inspiring 
sort of genius. In his larger works, even the best 
of them, he grows monotonous, fatiguing. Too 
feel that there is much excellent matter, many 
beautiful and delicate thoughts, wonderful skill in 
treatment, and even great diversity in the suc- 
cessive phases of the masterly unfolding ; and 
still the effect is cloying, wearisome and drowsy. 
This WeUie der Tdne is bis best work, and every 
one really interested in music wants to bear, more 
than once in his life, the best work of so great a 
musician as Spohr. We heard it ourselves with 
great interest when it was first brought out here 
ten or twelve years ago by the Gennanians ; we 
have not found that interest to grow with repeti- 
tion. Although several passages, such as the 
Cradle Song and more of the second part, the 
theme of the Allegro, after Tone is bom, &c., are 
always beautiful, yet the work as a whole seems 
every time more heavy — an experience which no 
one has with Beethoven at least, to name no 
other. This Symphony certainly deserves a place 
in some part of a series of concerts that is con- 
tinued year by year ; our only quarrel with it is 
that it should have come in just at this time, for 
the finale of our season. We wanted the vigor- 
ous and bracing breath of a Beethoven to clear 
away the sultry and oppressive atmosphere of that 
day of sudden summer ; but this partook too much 
of the same Sirocco quality. Spohr's instrumen- 
tation, too, with all its art, sounds dull and close 
and, as it were, matted down, compared with the 
lively, springing, pungent quality of Beethoven's, 
or the elastic brilliancy of Rossini's. On the 
other hand, it is but justice to Mr. 2«errahn to 
say, that there is much in this kind of music which 
appeals to a wide public of its own, to almost all 
persons, perhaps, at the sentimental age ; and to 
these too he must appeal, or give bis concerts only 
to the few. 

The other purely orchestral pieces were the 
Andante from the "Jupiter" Symphony of Mozart, 
and Beethoven's '^Leonora" Overture, No. 8, al* 
ways most acceptable. 

Miss Eliza Josseltk played Mendelssohn's 
G minor Concerto in a manner very creditable 
for a young lady for the first time attempting so 
formidable a task, with orchestra, before a great 
public. She has studied earnestly and intelli- 
gently during her three years in Weimar and 
Leipzig. It would be too much to say that there 
were not defects ; there was a certain stiffness in 
the general rendering, more force than delicacy 
often, and in some parts, especially the rapid fi- 
nale, the execution was not always clean. Doubt- 
less allowance is to be made for the debutante 
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not feeling qalte at ease ; one may sbow force of 
will, as she did, and yet not realize the freedom 
80 essential to an artistic act. We should tliink 
Miss Josselyn excellently qualified for a teacher, 
ftnd for classical interpretation to a rery consid- 
erable degree ; but the gift for really fine Con- 
<?erto playing belongs a/ter all to few. — The sing- 
ing was no addition to the concert, but an added 
weight It was simply a mistake. An unfinished 
pupil makes her trial effort in a formidable piece 
like the FreyschUlz Scena, only to prove that it 
is beyond her powers, so far as yet developed, and 
make everybody feel that a classical Philharmonic 
Concert is not the proper place for such experi- 
ments. We could not but sympathize with the 
young lady^ who had been ill advised. The in- 
tonation was false, the tones sounded hard and 
forced, the whole thing was crude. In the Frey- 
schUtz piece, the interest of the orchestral por- 
tions partly saved it ; but it was worse in the 
popular waltz **Il Bacio", where the music in it- 
•self is common-place, and is only useful for the 
brilliant display of a well trained voice. As wo 
«aid, we have more sympathy than blame for the 
dinger, placed in so false a position. The real 
and only important question is, whether it has 
been wise, or just to the subscribers to a set of 
first-class orchestral concerts, to introduce pupils 
for singers, risking the chances of their first trials. 
We have not room to say all wo would about it 
now ; but we may at least suggest, that there was 
no need of any singing at all in a programme oth- 
-erwise so rich ; and that there is no gap in a con- 
cert which a good orchestra cannot fill far more 
acceptably than any singing which is not of a re- 
ally high order. Unfortunately for us and for 
him, Mr. Zerrahn has not had that constant sup- 
port from a musical public, which could make it 
unnecessary for him to try experiments. 
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Kr. Eiclibei^*8 "Aose of Tyrol'* 

Another light, fresh, humorous littlo operetta by 
the aathor of "The Doctor of Alcantara/' who seems 
to have opened here a vein of composition and a ca- 
veer, which might sao^gest comparison with those of 
Offenbach. The Boston Museum, if it keeps on in 
this vein, will become oarBouffes Porisiennes. The 
new piece was performed every evening last week to 
a crowded house. 

Mr. Eicbberg has not been so fortunate in a libretto 
this time as he was before. The "Doctor" was a tri- 
fle, a Poss&icpid or nonsense piece, a.s the Germans, 
call it, but it had real laughing matter in it, and 
plqned the composer's humorous fancy more origi- 
nally by some of its points. The present plot and 
dialogue are rather fiat and pointless. There are only 
three characters, Grittly (the Rose) and Franz, her 
Jovcr, who are Tyrolean travelling minstrels on thoir 
wny through Swabia to Stmsbnrg, ami Bertholdo 
who figures as a' pedler and turns out to be the rich 
oncle, supposed lost. It all turns on a mistake about 
the number of a lottery ticket, which the silly Franz 
has bought, who on the false presumption of a prize, 
boys out the pcdicr's fineries and puts on the fine gen- 
tleman, in spite of Grittly's sensible protest and en- 
treaties, to whom however he remains faithful, be- 
fore as after the discovery of tlie mistake, and so it 
all ends happily. But there is a cimnce for some 
very good music, to relieve the audience, as much as 
the flat spoken dialogue relieves the singers' voices, 
and Mr. E. has well improved his opportunities. 

First there is a clever overtnrc, in a light opera 
comitjue style, pleading in all but the rather humdrum 
quality of the Allegro tone thutsets in after thelpnctty 
pastoral introduction. The curtain rises on a rousing 



chorus of vintners : "The harvest is over." The 
heroine's voice is heard approaching over the moun- 
tains in a tender Arioso, greeting the "scones of the 
past." This and several songs of hers which follow, 
now with chorus, now with her lover, are melodious 
and pleasing, if not particularly original. Miss 
Caroline Biohinos, one of the most accomplish- 
ed singers of English whom wo have had since Miss 
Louise Pync, at once estal>Iislied her welcome in 
these little pieces. In the "Tyrolienne" she dis- 
played some admirable execution ; her trill is remark' 
ably perfect. Ilor voice is clear and powerful, al' 

though a little hard, but always artistically managed. 

Then comes in the pedler (Mr. Rudolphsen). and 
the peasants crowd around him as he sings hin \niifo 
proclamation of his wares ; — a Dr. Dulcamara in a 
smaller way. His is about tlio best part in the plav ; 
the comic concerted pieces of which he forms tfie 
centre contain the happiest musical Inventions, and 
Mr. R. sings and acts well his part throughout. Per- 
haps the Trio in which he announces the lottcrv pris- 
es, is the best music in the opera. We think Mr. 
Eichberg's muse is happier and more original in this 
class of pieces, than in set tunes or arias. But the 
hitter are addressed to a Museum public, aad must 
needs be somewhat common-place and sentimental to 
reach thoir destination. Tlie Finale of the first act is 
droll and lively. 

Grittly's ballad in the second act, mourning the 
loss of her guitar flung away by foolish Franz, is 
touching and was beautifnily sung. There follow : a 
nice duct, in which uncle pedler feigns to tempt the 
Rose ; some couplets, very grotesquely treated, be- 
tween her and Franz : "A fool I a fool I" ; a Ter- 
zetto (Franz's despair on finding his mistake), and a 
very effective jubilant Finael, consisting of a full cho- 
rus and a brilliant waltz air sung by Grittly. Mr. 
Hill's tenor voice still gains in power and beauty, 
and his singing was artistic in a high degree. The 
choruses were better sung, and the little orchestra far 
more effective and more musical, than one would ever 
have expected from the Museum. But they have 
Eichberg for director ! This evening he is to have a 
Complimentary Benefit, when both the "Rose of Ty- 
rol" and the ''Doctor of Alcantara" will be per- 
formed. 



Our AaTiSTS. — The third and last " Reception '» 

was given at the Studio Building last week, Wednes. 

day evening, What is more agreeable than artist 

life, unless it be their pictures 1 There is so much 

geniality, innocent freedom, hearty, happy industry 

natural good will among them, that we sometimes 

fancy that the best type of true society we have i^ 

that of artists. On ttiese delightful occasions, a 

thousand or more guests, a brilliant company, are 

admitted into all the studios in that cheerful and 

capacious hotel of Art, and meet the artist in the 

midst of his works. There seems to be endless 

riches and variety. Especially was it so on this last 

occasion. Such beautiful creations as you might 

see wherever you turned in with the tide; sach old 

master like portraits, "singing" ond "listening" 
groups, "trumpeter," &c., in Ilunt's room ; such 
wealth of color, rivalling the profuse flowers there 
were there, in Ames's; such lovely crayon heads by 
Rowse and by Miss Cheney; such truthful, quiet, 
sincere beach views by Gay ; such wondrous marine 
pictures by Bradford ; such charming bindscapcs hy 
Inness, Bricher, Champnoy, Gerry, Ordway, Wil- 
liams, Hodgdon and others ; such perfect lithographs 
by Fabronius ; all, while they charm you sepa- 
rately, make up a bewitching and yet harmonious to- 
tal impression, by which the mind feels its own in- 
ward wealth increased and its horizon widened. 
But most of all is one struck by the great progress 
which the painting art ban made here in our town 
within a few years ; the evidence thereof is noticeat)le 
in every studio, so that no aspirant need feel dis- 
couraged. It is a capital thing for Art and artists 
and art lovers, this bringing them together in a Studio 
Building. Here mutual emulation goes with mutual 
good will ; each is inspired to do his best ; the gen- 
eral life keeps up the life in each. And these " Re- 
ceptions " bring the right public into direct conuict 
with the arti:<ts, educating the taste and creating a 
demand for works of Art. Would that we had 
room to describe and to appreciate all that wo saw 
that evening 1 

Biebstadt's magnificent picture "The Rocky 
Mountains," is now on exhibition at the Stadio 



Building. We have seen no such real mountains in 
any painting that we can recall, except in some by 
Calamo, the great Swiss painter. The snow-capped, 
glacier-collared summits in the background ; the 
grand sweep of the middle distance sloping from the 
side, with tne perfect sunlight upon rock and troe 
and water; the rich, wide plain of the foreground so 
gloriously and comfortably encircloil, with in pictn- 
rntque details of Indian life, are all brought together 
without any poor and separate effect of detail, so 
that you feel the whole as if it were one great pieoo 
of sublime Nature, with real sky and atmosphere.-— 
But go and see it. 



Liszt's " Life op Ciiopix." The first com- 
plete English translation of this exqulMte tribute of 
an artist to a brother artist is at length published by 
F. liCypoldt, Philadelphia. It i^, indeed, a beautiful 
little volume; paper, type, binding, and the whole 
external style, are most inviting, and worthy of the 
precious contents. A fine pl^otograph portrait of 
Chopin faces the title page. 

. Liszt has given us a most loving, subtle, just ap- 
preciation of the composer and his music. He has 
written the inner life of him as well as the outwnnl. 
Especially has he illnsiraied the influence of his Pol- 
ish nationality, which so pervades his music. More 
brilliantly imaginative chapters than those in which 
he describes the Polish dances (Polonaise. Mazurka, 
&c.) are hardly to be found in any novel. Rut we 
have no room now for extracts, nor to say the fitting 
word of SBch a book. For the present we will only 
say that the translation, hy Mrs. Martha Walkku 
CooK, reads admirably well, being true to the sense, 
if somewhat free in stvle ; in this " lalior of lovo " 
she has entered into the spirit of the b«ok. Every 
lover of Chopin's music should possess it. Some 
copies may be found at Ditson's. 

We have received and shall soon print a glowing 
article about it from a contributor ; its great length 
precludes it this week. 



Hew MoBio. 

(From Oliver DItson & Co.) 

Fraitz SciiunBRT. The Trout: " One Mny day in 
the Morning" pp. 7. 

The well known " ForeUe " (French, Tja Truite) of 
the giXMit German song composer will of course be 
welcome to all who can sing it or get any one to 
sing it. It is one of his happiest and most charac- 
teristic things. The simple me1o<ly, to words de- 
scribing the sly fish ** shooting like nn arrow " 
through the brook, and how he is angled for in vain 
so long as the water remains clear, but when it is 
troubled nibbles and is caught, is accompanied by a 
figure which well suggests the flashing, sportive free- 
dom of the happy creature in his element; Well 
sung and well played it is charming. We only re- 
gret that the English wonls (borrowed from old 
Izaak Wahon) leave the trout entirely out ; they are 
singable, pretty verses in praise of the angler's life. 
But the Gorman words arc also given. 

C. KRKna. The Ileaiher Bell. (DIUmlein avf der 
IJaide.) pp 7. 

A very pretty song of its kind, which is not the 
highest or the most original. A somewhat Tyrolean 
vein of melody, with an easy flow and likely to be 
popular. Krebs, like Abt, Proch, Kucken, &c., be- 
longs to the DU minores of German song, who please 
the mony, while the more exacting few turn to rarer 
geniuses like Schubert, Fmnz and Schumann. 
Both German and English words are here given. 

L. Arditi. // Bncio (The Kiss) : with English, 
German and Italian words, pp. 9. 

A waltz for the voice! And why should not 
voices waltz, seeing that they revel in so many other 
daring intricacies of motion, such fiintastical gym- 
nasties, such flashing, dazzling pyrotechnics ? Con- 
cert singers like to display thoir agile virtuosity in 
such things ; and surely the waltz form is one of the 
most graceful and most loyal to some law amid its 
freakishness. So the Benzano and other waltzes vo- 
calized, have become favorite show pieces with the 
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brifjht sopranos. Antl licrc is another bright and 
graceful one, which is the most popular of all just 
now. It answers its purpose, which of course is not 
a very high one. 

Otto Dresbl. Die ForeUe : Sonjj hy Fr. Schu- 
bert, transcribed for the Piano, pp. 5. 

Our friend " the Trout " again, rcvellini? in pure 
tones, are on clement liquid and as sparkling as his 
native brook. This transcription is made by a true 
artist, and brings voice part and accompaniment to- 
gether into a clear, beautiful, complete whole. So 
the pianist, though he be no singer, can tell the story 
of the trout quite satisfactorily. Its technical diffi- 
culty is not so great, but that it lies within the reach 
of many an amateur player. 

MENDELSSonw. Op. 16. Trois Fantasies ou Ca- 
prices pour Piano, pp. 11. 

These need no praise of ours. They are real 
Mendelssohn ian little tone-poems. A fine fancy lies 
in each of them; and a fine feeling and artistic 
grace. They are not very difficult, and will form 
charming studies, such as one after study will not 
willingly forget. No. 1 opens with a pensive Volks- 
lied'\\ke Andante in A minor, and soon passes into 
an Allegro vivace in A major, 6-8 time, which tells of, 
clear blue skies and sonny serenity and life tingling 
in every fibre, like the Allegro of the Italian Sym- 
phony ; only it is a very little sketch compared to 
that. No. 2. Presto, a light, crisp, fairy -footed Scher- 
zo in E minor, is more in the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream *' Tcin. No. 3, an even flowing, beautiful 
Andante. 

(From 0. D. Rnsaell k Co.) 

C. Mater. Transcriptions for the Piano. No. 1' 
Barcarolle by Schubert ; No. 2. ZMka, Mendels' 
sohu ; No. 3. Sunday Song, Do. pp. 7, 3, 3. 

Who is C. Mayer t We have heard hints, but — 
one who can transcribe the gems of song so well , 
might, one would think, give us some gems of his 
own ; for he treats the.^e flowers as if he knew their 
inmost nature. But such transcriptions, like that of 
"The Trout" above mentioned, are a truer service to 
the cause of Art than nine-tenths of the so-called origi- 
nal compositions of the day. Schubert's exquisite 
Barcarolle is made to sing itself most perfectly, with 
the watery accompaniment and all the fine imagina- 
tive traits, the ever shifting play of light and shade, 
of smilei) and tears. It is difficult, but worth the 
pains to master it. — The Zuleika is an excellent study 
in the art of playing a flowing arpeggio accompani- 
ment between a deep bass and a treble melody. In 
his case it is poetry as well. — The Sunday Song is 
fur easier, although the transcriber tells us in a note* 
that the main features of his arrangement are bor- 
rowed from Liszt's transcription of the same song. 

Louis Ltebr. Soifo : We'll mfet ahove {Anf Wie- 
dersehn). Arranged for Alto or Baritone by U. Witt- 
mann. pp. 5. 

A very 'pleasing, tender melo^ly, simple and well 

accompanied. The German words are given with a 

good singable translation by C. J. Sprague. It is the 

first specimen of a collection of German songs, under 

the name of "Alemannia." 

Otto Dresbl. Army Hymn, by 0. W. Holmes, 
for solo and chorus ad libitum, with piano accom- 
paniment for two or four handti. 

The impression which this noble setting of a noble 

hymn produced at the Jubilee Concert on the First 

of January, made it imperative that it should be pub- 
lished. Mr. Dresel has Improved it not a little in tho 
meantime, especially in the chorus portion at the end. 
The simple, noble melody, the grand, broad, ringing 
harmony, the freedom from all humdrum, all maud- 
lin sentiment, all empty glitter of effect, and the per- 
fect fitting to the words, make it the most important 
patriotic offering of music during this great war. A 
••National Air" it cannot bo, for much of its essential 
character lies in the accompaniment, the haroDony. 
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New York, April 7. — The Academy has never, 
within my recollection, presented such a series of 
brilliant assemblages as during tho past month of 
the Maretzek troupe performances. No matter 
what the weather, what the work announced, what 
substitution, the house has been overcrowded almost 
without exception. The general character of the 
troupe is fair. Tho leading artists, Medori, Sdlz- 
£R, Mazzoleni, Bellini and Biaciii, are very 
meritorious, and in some renditions as perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the public as could be desired. Brio- 
NOLi, Minetti, Sbriolia, Ippolito and Colletti 
are al(«o good in their special roles, and as a general 
thing have been very successful. My last letter in- 
cluded the announcement of the performance of Er- 
nani. Since then we have had the following per- 
formances : Traviata, with Brignoli, Mazzoleni, Bel- 
lini ; Un BaHo in Maschera with Guerrabella, Sulzer, 
Mazzoleni, Bellini ; La Favorita, with Sulzer, Sbrlg- 
lia, Bellini, Biachi : Norma, with Medori, Sulzer, 
Mazzoleni, Binchi ; Linda di Chamounix,vrith Medo- 
ri, Sulzer, Minetti, Biachi, Colletti ; Semiramide, 
with Guerrabella, Sulzer, Minetti, Biachi ; Lucia, 
with Brignoli, Mazzoleni, Ippolito ; lone, with Medo- 
ri, Mazzoleni, Bellini, Piachi and Sulzer. 

The great hit of the season has been Norma. Me. 
dori has in the Druid priestess a grand role, and she 
is eminently qualified to interpret it. Norma has 
had three performances, and to such houses I 
" Standing room only " Is a very brief but indicative 
sentence, and one very rarely required at the opera, 
but It was brouirht out from its dusty resting place and 
hung upon the " outer wall " of the Academy three 
successive nights — and what for? Norma, that 
well-known, well-thumbed, well-whistled, well-ground 
opera, with its melodies and gems sung threadbare, 
brought that dusty placard into service again. The 
performance was certainly well worth the commen- 
dation it received at the hands of the public and the 
press. Medori was magnificent. All the adjectives 
of the English language were brought into service, 
and as to Mnzzoleni, words were not found indicative 
enough. The Adalgi^a of Sulzer, and Oroves of 
Biachi were in harmony with the successes of the 
other r6]es, and Norma flourished with undiminished 
splendor for throe nights. 

Semiramide was produced for one performance, 
with a very creditable display of scenery and ap- 
pointments. The cast embraced Guerrabella, Sulzer, 
Minetti, Biachi, all of whom looked very finely, but 
Biachi alone seemed to grasp at the requirements of 
the role. Guerrabella looked as royal and queenly 
as one could imagine the Babylonian queen herself, 
and Sulzer made quite a dangerous looking Com- 
mander in -chief. Neither artist, however, has voice 
of snfficieiit power to cope with the difficult music of 
Rossini's master-work. 

Minetti, one of Marctzek's reserve tenors, made 
his debut in Linda di Cliamounix. He is a tenore di 
grazia of very good method, and was very accepta 
ble. The performnnce of Linda was very fine. 
Medori, Sulzer, Bellini, Biachi, and Colletti were 
the principals of the cast and were eminently success- 
ful. Bellini, as the aged Antonio, was very grand, 
and in the third act won immense applause. Medori 
made a very charming Linda, and it was a perform- 
ance meritorious enough to deserve a repetition. 
Last night Petrella's *7on«." or "The Last Days of 
PompeiV* was introduced with a magnificent cast and 
with very fine scenic effects. The plot and principal 
characters of the opera "were borrowed by Peruzzini 
from Bulwer's "Last Days of Pompeii," so says the 
libretto. The argument of the opera is highly dra- 
matic. Details in my next. 

To-night, Mr. Harrison, the enterprising manager 
of Irving ILill, introduced Ms. Gottscralk to the 



public for a short series of concerts. He will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Marie Abbott, Miss Em i lie 
BouGHTON— the lady who made the Jiasco in Italian 
opera at the Academy — and several others of reputa- 
tion. 

Old Palmo, the first manager of opera in America, 
who is now a cook in a Broadway restaurant, is to 
have a benefit given him by the artists now in the 
city, as a token of their appreciation of his merits 
and sympathy for his misfortune. The old man has 
free entrde at the Academy and his hand is clasped 
by many who knew him in his happier days. 

Our mutual friend, " A. W. T.", the " Diarist," 
left on Saturday, in tho Saxonia, for Hamburg, en 
route for Vienna. He paid a hurried visit to his 
friends in this city, who would have liked to have 
seen more of him. 

" Trovatore " is off again on one of his flying 
trips to Europe. He sails on Saturday next on a 
mission of importance, and I doubt not you will hear 
from him ere long from some distant resting-place in 
his journey. 

Mr. Chas. Jkroke Hopkins gave an exhibition 
of his "Free Chorister School" at a Brooklyn 
church yesterday aficmoon. Those who were pres- 
ent give it the indorsement of a success. 

The present season has wrought quite a revival m 
tho musical world, which it is to be hoped will have 
a more enduring existence than heretofore. 

T. W. M. 

New York, April 13.— The musical events of 
the past two weeks have not been altogether de> oid 
of interest. Besides the repetition of well known 
and somewhat hacknicd operas {Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Linda di Cfiamonnix, and act of Masanieffo), 
the Italian opera company has given us two compar- 
ative novelties ; Bossini's Semiramide, and Petrella's 
lone. The representuion of "Semiramide" was a 
failure from an artistic point of view ; neither the 
Semiramide (Guerrabella) nor the Arsaco (Sol- 
zer) of the occasion, were able to give effect to the 
pompons, florid luxuriance of the music of their 
parts. In consequence of this, and from other causes 
the opera dragged heavily. 

The name of Petrella, the composers of "lone," 
U little or not at all known here. He is a man of 
more than fifty years of age, who has attained a cer- 
tain celebrity in Italy as the composer of five or six 
tolerably successful operas. The book of this opera, 
written by Peruzzini, and partly founded on Bul- 
wer's novel "The last days of Pompeii"-— with the 
plot of which all who read are well acquainted — is 
highly dramatic, while some of the verses are written 
with considerable poetic feeling. As to the mnsic — 
it is certainly not all of the stereotyped Italian cut, 
but often original in melody, (nevertheless, reminis- 
cences abound), and some of tho recitatives are truly 
expressive of the words and situation. The finales 
to the second and third acts are remarkably effective. 
The instrumentation is fine at rare intervals ; and 
again, often below mediocrity. The opera is, through- 
out, of unequal merit ; but its beauties counterbal- 
ance its defects ; and, partly owing to its dramatfc 
plot, the interest never flags. It strikes us as the 
work of a man, who, had his knowledge at all equalled 
his natural gifts, might have made a great composer. 
The reminiscences to be found in the work, go to 
support this conclusion. Was it not Lord Bacon who 
said, that the more a man knows, tho more original 
he becomes (provided, of course, thot the matter that 
makes the foundation of originality be already there) ? 

Mme. Medori sang superbly as lone, and Maz- 
zoLBNi sang and acted admirably the part of Glauco ; 
his fine and distinct enunciation of the words being, 
as usual, one of the greatest charms of his singing ; 
would we could say as much of Mile. Sulzer 7 b'iit 
her pronunciation is so vague and imperfect, that 
the whole tone-coloring of her voice becomes mo- 
notonous and tame, principally from this cause. 'The 
opera was well put npon the stage ; and, if we may 
trust to encores, recalls, applause, and three perform- 
ances, has been extraonlioarily successful. 
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Phxladblphia, April 3.— DecUledlj the wont 
performance of Don Giovanni, at which it has been 
my misfortane to be present, was giren bj the An- 
8CHUTZ troupe on Monday. I cannot specify a sin* 
gle particular In the performance that would justify 
me in referring to it in terms of praise. Everything 
was bad ; orchestra, chorus and artists. Mr. An- 
sehati led as if he was suffering with an attack of 
nerrons debility; and Mr. KoU played his solo in 
the second act, the pizncati to the serenade, so feebly 
that one had to look to satisfy himself that it was 
not Mr. Anschats performing it upon the beautiful 
specimen of the modem spinet that decorates the or^ 
chestra during Uie opera seasons. The ladies were 
beneath criticism ; all three, JoHAKiiSBir, Bbrkel, 
and ZxMMBiMAir, wretched to a degree hitherto un- 
known. May we be spared in future from being 
unwilling witnesses to such terrible sacrilege ! Mr. 
Anschats, as manager and conductor, is obviously 
the guilty party, and as such deserves the severest 
censure for bis presumption ; and I regret to And no 
comment in any of onr daily prints upon this per- 
formance except a reference to it in one of them as 
a "charming performance." (Heaven save the 
mark f) 

This was the last night of the season. Among 
the German operas produced, I would note fbr the 
attention of the curious, Fra Diavolo, The PottiUion 
of Lanjumeau, Joiqth in Egypt, Mason and LodcMmith, 
and Jean de Parie. 

I fear that the German opera, at least as repre- 
sented by the mnjority of the works produced by 
Mr. Anschiits, is slightly overrated. Of course it is 
almost superfluous to say that the greatest operas 
are the German operas ; but all German operas are 
not great works. There are many of them that are 
characterized by a national respectability, but which 
create no enthusiasm in a mnsicul soul ; representa- 
tives of this class are the Night in Grenada^ the 
WildMchmZt Straddla, Martha, and the Czar and Zim- 
mermann. At each representation of these the opera 
house was respectably filled. Now, the Night in 
Granada and Martha are well enough in their way, 
but William Tell and Emani (I am not afraid of 
being called a heretic) are better ; but people crowd 
to hear those, while these scarcely repay the labor 
and expense necessary for their production. How- 
ever, we lay [the flattering unction to oor satirfled 
souls, that we are, indeed, a most mnsical munici- 
pality, and that the opera house is a great, practical 
success. The opera house is a success, inasmuch as 
all extravagance in these " tragic days " is success- 
ful. People go to the opera in winter as they go to 
the ocean in summer time, to spend money and to 
show how well they dress ; because the music is 
there they honor it with their occasional attention : 
when they tire of it they talk ; probably many prefer 
the band of the United States Hotel to Mr. An- 
schiita's association of talent. Let no one snppose 
that the music has any more attraction now for the 
crowd than had Fidelio in 1857, when a very select 
audience of " sympathizing admirers " enjoyed this 
great work in the same opera house, that is now 
crowded from pit to dome, with — passionate admir- 
ers of Beethoven, of course. Many hopeful enthusi- 
asts, considering solely the mighty throngs at the 
"Academy," delude themselves with the belief that 
a taste for the best music has suddenly inoculated 
the popular mind ; but a candid mind cannot take 
so cheerful a view of the subject. 

The present season of German opera, considered 

as a flnancial operation, makes one envious of all 

who were directly interested in the management; 

them would I (congratulate, but not especially the 

public who have, undoubtedly, spent a great deal of 

money, but who have by no means had a surfeit, and 

who are to be considered no better judges of good 

music than they were prior to the advent of AnschUtz 
and company. 



Mr. WoLFSonir gave bis fourth soiree on March 
26th. He was assisted by Messrs. Ahrbnd, Stoll, 
BiROFBLD, Kbllnbr, and Mullbr. So many 
pleasant recollections are associated with this concert 
that I find it impossible to specify any particulars, 
without making an invidious distinction. Suffice it, 
that Mr. Wolfsohn and Mr. Alirend, to whom tlie 
solos were entrusted, fairly divided the palm. Both 
did tlieir very best, and those that are familiar with 
their performances, know this to be the greatest 
praise that can be accorded them. 

Mr. JoREPn CoRTESf , one of our most popular 
and successful singing teachers, has had a compli- 
mentary concert tendered him by a number of his 
pupils, among whom are many of the most accom- 
plished amateurs. The concert is to be given at the 
Musical Fund Hall wUhin a fortnight. I have no 
doubt that the established fame of Mr. Cortesi, as 
well as the ability and efforts of the ladies and gen' 
tiemen who are to assist, will attract an audience 
large enough to make it in every particular, a suc- 
cess that will do much to encourage a very worthy 
and competent gentleman. 

April 10. — The resumption of operatic responsl 
bilities upon the Academy stage by Mr. Manager 
Grav, led one to hope, that, in view of the names 
upon the prospectus, that great detidenUum, a good 
opera, faithfully rendered, was at .last to be vouch- 
safed us. But, alas for the futility of earthly antici- 
pations! I wish it might become a custom with 
managements, never to produce an opera, unless it 
can be done in a manner superior to its last perfor - 
mance. The adoption of such a rule by onr various 
operatic entrepreneurt, would secure to the public re- 
spectable performances. It would save and would 
have saved us from many a painful experience ; es- 
pecially, from the recent dreadful fate of seeing Don 
Giovanni murdered in a manner that Mozart never 
meant, and from Wednesday night's performance o^ 
Rchert ie Diable, Regarding Meyerbeer, I am not a 
Schnmannite ; I think Robert Ie Diable considerably 
superior to the best of Hippodrome music, and, there' 
fore, deserving of better treatment in the hands o 
operatic managera than it has received from Mr. Grau. 

The "Brbtto children," — ostensibly brothere, 
though in reality, not, — have been giving performan- 
ces here, recently. It is curious to see a child of 
seven play the French horn, but it is not pleasant, I 
think, to listen. These young musicians are not 
prodigies, though I have no doubt they will become 
respectable performers, excepting the youthful hom- 
ist, who, I very much fear, wilt blow himself out, 
brains, lungs, stomach and all, long before reaching 
his majority. It is not pleasant to contemplate this 
hot-bed cultivation of musical talent. If the child 
gives token of possessing the divine gift, let him be 
encouraged and directed in the proper way, and in 
lime he will be fit for the public. The many evi- 
dences of a tremendous pressure in their training, 
apart from a knowledge of their youth, incline me 
to the conviction that these children have not been 
allowed to wait long enough for their talent to bud 
and blossom in the due and proper course of nature. 

Gade's 2d Symphony was performed by the Gbr- 
MARIA, last Saturday. The Andante of the Sym- 
phony is decidedly the best portion. It redeems the 
work from the charge of imitation and heaviness, to 
which it could justly be held, were this movement no 
better than the othen. The Scherzo is trivial, and 
while in place in the overture to a comic opera, is 
out of plao9in a classical symphony. The Jinale, I 
think, cannot be better characterized, than as a funer- 
al mareh playe<l Allegro moito. The imitated por- 
tions of the work are the best, being decidedly Men- 
delssohnian ; the original, I truRt, will themselves, 

never be copied, excepting the exquisite Andante, — 
The Symphony is a composition possessing, in the 
language of geometry, " length without breadth." 

Mbrcutio. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 
Dublin Jaunting Car. Song. C. 3/. Evojf, 35 

A IlvBlj Irish* ioof, with Mlllosiiated titl».pi«« 
eoolaliilDf a taut ikm of ths •pmot drivar In front 
of hli hftodMNBO far, whieh f tandi in front of tbo Old 
Irlih ParUamnil IIoom. Aftor appoaring la tho |»io- 
tara. aeeordlof to tho ieng, tho drlvor takos yoa 
around to sm all tho enrloaiUM, inelndlnt Donoy- 
brook and tho "Mvirt Gloa.'* 



Dear Bay of Dublin. Song. 



a i/. Evoff, 35 



DMoribos tho bMMitlftil bay of DabUa, vhloh tho 
author*! "heart Is tioublin* **, boglrt as It Is by tho 
**iw«ot Wlefclov UMnintalai.** Tltlo-pago has a vWv 
of tho raally flno bay. 



Jessy Darling. Song. 



C. M. Evog. 35 



A flmplo and good Trioh lovo song, ooeonpanlod 
with a floo pletnrs of Dormot and Jotsfe, and a ihlp 
In tho dtotanoo. Tbaso thrao oongi havo bosn and art 
snng at oxhiUtiona of tho Hibomleon, or Toor Inlro- 
land, and art thvorltas. 



Soldier's Home. Ballad. 



5. A, Munmrn. 25 



A vory owy ioag and ohonu, with a ftkmlUir molo- 
dy, and ozooUont words. 



Inatrumental Maaio. 



StrauMz, 40 



Immer Heiterer Waltses. 

Thoso "always chtMfal** wallMi art vory tnnny 
and bright In oharaetor, ond art conaldtfed to bo 
among tho bottor sort of daaeoo by tho oolobialtd 



Straust, 50 



Thormen Waltzes. 



Btranat, with hb mnltltado of oompoaitleni, b 
lotlmco hard pnaliod fbr a namo. Tho abovo qnaar 
ooo aaama to havo aomo eonnoetlon with kho dodioa- 
tlon of tho mnaio to tho taaehora of a mtdkal Inatl. 
tata la TIanna. Tbo waltaof ara firat-rato, and rank 
high with khoaa who havo triad tham. 

Fairy Land. Schottisch de Concert. 

Seven Octaoee, 50 

,* Savon OctoToi,** It It frlr to eonelada, k ono who 
haa tho wbolo kojboard under pailbet control. In 
tho Schottlaeh nndar oonaldaraHon, ho haa gtrui na a 
wild and awoek nolody, with eonaidaiablo varioty, 
whllo tho plaoo k not at aU diflonlt. It k dodioatad 
to Oottaahalk. 

Fairy Wedding Walu. (Tom Thumb and Wife.) 

J. W.^Tumer, 25 

A very daUoato and taatofbl piano plaeo. Mnoh 
aatlffretlon may it giro to tho Uttio Mr.andMft. 
GanaralT! 

Booka. 

Thb NiOHTnroALB. A choice collection of 
Songs, Chants, and Uymns, for Juvenile 
Classes, Schools, and Seminaries. By W. O. 
and H. S. Perkins. 35 

Good bookieannot laat foravar, and tba many thon- 
aands who hvn niod tho **aoldon Wrrath" for tham- 
atlvaa or pnplla, daring tha pant two or thrao yaara, 
ara by thk Uma wkbing for a now oollaetlon of aonga. 
To aneh onoa tho Nightingalo ean bo rooommondod 
with oonfldoneo. 



IfvsTO BT HAn.— Mnrie la sent by mall, tbo ciponaa boing 
abont ono eont on aanh piaco. Paraoof at a dlataneo will Ind 
tha conroyanee a taring of tima and ezpeoia in obtaining 
inppllca. Books nan alro bo flent at the rate of ono cent par 
onnre. Thia appHea to any dlataneo nndor thrao thouaand 
mile* I boy ond that it k donblo. 
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For DtHghfi Jpuraal of Maale. 

To R V. L B. 
On Lint*! Chopin.* 

Last week you were with me, and to-daj, on 
tbb biemed Holy Saturday, I am chanting over 
to myself, — thinking of your short- winired visit the 
while,— the compositions of an artist friend, which 
we admired together one little week ago this yery 
day. 

These beautiful Musical Beatitudes of Faustina 
Basse Hodges— ** Cloister Memories"— have made 
a fitting and meet service for this Holy-day to 
me. Look over again that first one, ^^Blessed are 
the poor in spirit," and notice in the middle the 
royal crowning. 

A fierce wild storm is driving around me out 
doors^ and white swirls of snow are dashing up 
like waves on the wind ocean, carrying along 
with them slender branches of trees and clouds dt 
young bud sheaths. A rough greeting to the 
young April buds and May blossoms; and I 
should tremble for my pretty plants, whose point- 
ed green spikes and tender young leaves I no- 
ticed yesterday were peeping out to catch the 
sweet warm sun and breathe the soft spring air ; 
— but I know the soil has strange secrets, which 
it will not yield up to science ; and these seem- 
ingly rude snow storms in spring, and dry, un- 
kind midsummer droughts are, in Tery truth, 
blessings in disguise ; like some dear friends who 
hide hearts overrunning with rich tenderness and 
strong help, under a harsh outside. In the thirsty 
drought. Nature is plunging deep into Earth's 
bosom, drawing up from her very heart some se- 
cret fi>od for the soil to be found nowhere else ; 
and the cold snow is bringing down from high 
heaven upon the young plant, or grain, or fruit 
bud, some subtle life essence, or antidote against 
worm sting, which the most learned man in all 
the world would not know how to find. There- 
fore, we will accept graciously this January greet- 
ing to Easter Eve, knowing that to-morrow's sun 
will cover with warm kisses the sparkling ice- 
dew, pouring down a flood of Warm life into 
earth's bosom. 

Easter Eve I Even though it would be taking 
you from your holy church duties, I would fain 
have you with mo this evening. Here lies a 
pleasant letter from you, which, though a part of 
you, is not you ; and here is Miss Mulock's im- 
passioned poem, "A common story" ; and beside 
the two on the library desk lies something still 
better, — I am sure you would say — than even a 
letter from me, or the beautiful poem ; and this 
thing it is I wish to have you here to enjoy with 
me. 

Solitude is sweet^rery sweet ; and at most 

times I like it best Do not call me ungracious, 

for I like it best only when I have little to share, 

beyond routine and the small, still pleasures of a 

retired life such as mine is now ; but sometimes 

there comes a wind-fall of rich fruit; then I would 

• Li> of CkopiH^ by r. tamr, Traonlatod from the Fronoh 
brMASTSA Walker OooK. PhUMUlphla: r.Levpoldt. New 
Tock: r. W.Obiiatlera. 1888. •' 'i^ '^ 



like to throw my heart and library door open 
wide, and call in some one of the many I love 
dearly, to share my feast with me. 

And what is this feast of the present moment ? 
You remember some weeks since T mentioned at 
the close of an article in *'D wight's Journal of 
Music" on Mr. Brook's translation of ''Titan" (he 
approaching publication of a very fine translation 
of Liszt's curious monograph, "Chopin", to- 
day's mail brought me the promised volume, and 
this charming little book is the feast. 

Mr. Leypoldt has shown much taste as well as 
courage in getting up this beautiful little series of 
translations. The first was Andersen's "Ice Maid- 
en"t and other tales, a delicious little Ophelia 
bouquet of wild flowers and willow slips. Liszts^ 
''Chopin" is the second, and both are presented in 
a form and a style, which must gratify the trans- 
lators, and make the artistic reading public very 
grateful to the enterprising publisher. 

Ten years 1 A long while ago, is it not ? To 
look forward to— yes ; but not a long while when 
one at last arrives at the end, and finds waiting 
there that which was desired, and which had to 
be yielded up at the time, without hope of pos- 
session in the future. 

Ten years ago I first read the MS. of this ex- 
cellent translation, — I have told yon of it ofVen ; 
and I knew of its being offered for publication, 
not for gain, but simply for Art's service and 
help, and it was refused, as being an unscJeabU 
work. 

Artists and art lovers in America should feel 
very much encouraged when they see what ad- 
vance has been made in these past ten years. — 
Not only is such a book saleable now, but this 
very one has been asked for, because in this de- 
cade of years an audience has arisen for it. I 
wonder if this experience will teach any one pa- 
tience ? I fear not, for it is but a repetition of 
the experience of others, and it is so hard to learn 
to eat one's daily bread of slow gathering suc- 
cess, crumb by crumb ; and yet it rarely comes 
any other way, indeed to some it never comes at 
all I 

Now a few words for the Tone-poet this book 
commemorates, and then, my Chopin-loving'frienJ, 
I shall leave you to lose yourself in its glowing 
pages. At this moment, when every one is strain- 
ing a listening ear above the noise and din of our 
own wild rage of conflict, to hear across the 
ocean the sound of the present Polish uprising, 
this Life of Chopin possesses a double and treble 
interest. 

Chopin was a child bom in that period well 
called **U bereeau sanglant de la Sainte Alliance^ 
when that "European remorse," as De Masade 
calls Poland's partition, was being confirmed; 
^U pr&uie des bouUversemenU Evaropdens^ as 
Talleyrand characterized it. The word prilude* 
too, is best, and Chopin was one of Poland's chil- 
dren, who chanted divinely, a p&rt in the mumc 
of this Nation-prelude. 

t AiroBBiiR *t ie« l&idm and other (a7e«, tmnebted by f AX- 
vtFullu, PhlUdelplito: r, Lejpoldt, 1868, 



For two-thirds of a century cold-blooded di- 
plomatists have been naming Polish demands for 
independence, "diplomatic impossibilities," and 
her submission to Russia "a diplomatic necessity ;" 
and we have listened to the melodies of her poets 
and singers and regarded them "as the saddest, 
sweetest, most awful notes one may ever hear, 
— ^the eloquence of an expiring Nation." But 
now we may hope and believe Talleyrand's word 
^'prelude f" and while we listen anew to Chopin, 
hear in his notes the song greeting of the new 
day, rather than the death of the old life. 

A great American orator said of Kossuth, that 
his eloquence held all with a chain, as absolute as 
that with which the Ancient Mariner kept back 
the bridal guest, after the music of the marriage 
feast had begun. And so it is with Chopin i 
while listening to his music we hear the whole 
story too of "one family of man oppressed by an- 
otheri contending for freedom ; cloven down on 
the field, yet again erect ; the body dead, her 
spirit incapable of dying ; the victim of treach- 
ery ; the victim of power ; yet breathing, sighing* 
lingering, dying, hoping through all the pain, the 
bliss of an agony of glory ."{ 

There is a celebrated Pole, Comte Andr^ Za- 
moyski, who is so beloved in Poland every one 
speaks of him as "Monsieur Andr^ ;" De Mazade 
calls him the living conscience of the nation; 
some years ago he caused to be placed at the en- 
trance o£ the crypt of the Church of Sainte Croix 
at Warsaw, a sculptured efilgy, the peculiar sense 
of which the Russians did not tee at first 

It b a Christ bowing down under a cross, who, 
raising his head with a despuring effort, pcnnts 
to heaven. Above it is written : **sursum cot'' I 

De Mazade says, "It is an image as touching 
as new of struggling nations, and struggling men 
who having faith in works, keep up hope even 
when hope seems no longer left to them." And 
this hope we can hear in Chopin's music. 

You will notice in this beautiful translation how 
skilfully, and yet tenderly, Liszt has analyzed the 
subtle, interwoven- character of thb Polish tone- 
poet Chopin possessed the traditional genius of 
his Nation ; its dramatic nature and secret sad- 
ness ; his sentiment and feeling were so profound 
they seemed like instinct ; thb is said to be pecu- 
liar to the Sclavic races ; — all this we hear in his 
mudc, and while listening to his compositions we 
are thrown into a state of vague, sorrowful rev- 
erie, and a mystic, supernatural emotion thrilb 
through us, as if we felt the movement of unseen 
spirits beside us. 

In Chopin this instinct became exalted, as it 
were, owing to his social position and physical 
feebleness ; touching society only on hb wounded 
side, as the expatriated artbt must necessarily, hb 
exbtence was one of continued suffering. But 
this suffering demanded no humiliating pity; on 
the contrary hb reserved and quiet, high-bred 
bearing gave it dignity and attraction. And 
this very suffering too, both mental and physical, 
threw force and color into hb productions ; there 
tOhoate. 
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18 in them the high ringing key-note of a**8ublune 
despair," colored with the royal purple hue of 
courage. 

The fond of his mystic pictures is sombre,— 
even black, like the touching unchanging garb 
of mourning forever worn by his countrymen; 
but on this ground work the weird melodies flash 
out, not in lines of gold, but of lightning and fire, 
as can be seen on a black sky in a midnight 
■torm, the sharp cutting fantastical forms, traced 
by the electric strokes of an infinite Power I 

Yon have noticed in my Escudier edition of 
Liszt's Chopin, some pencil passages at the end 
of several of the chapters, taken from Madame 
Sand's ''Histoire de ma Vie." As one of them is 
a reply to a charge made by Liszt, and the others 
are valuable as the observations of a keen-sighted 
intimate friend of Chopin, who is herself so truly 
an artist in the highest sense of the word, I will 
re-copy them here, that you may re^id them in 
connection with this translation. 

On page 188 of Mrs. Cook's translation, you 
will see that Liszt says Madame Sand drew 
"Prince Karol" in her novel, "Lucrozia Floriani", 
for Chopin. Here is what Mme. Sand says in 
reply to this charge. 

I h/^ been accaseJ of having drawn the charnc- 
ter of Chopm m one of my novels with great accu- 
racy of analysis. This mistake has been caused 
thos : some of his traits of character have been rec- 
ognized m It, and, proceeding on a system too easy 
to be certam, Liszt himself in a Life of Chopin, a 
imle exuberant in style, bat full however of irood 
thmgsand very fine pa«taeeii, has been egregious] v 
mistaken, snd all in good faith too. • © / 

I sketched in Prince Karol the character of a man 
resolute in his nature, exclusive in his feeUngs. ex- 
clusive m his exactions. * 

Chopin was not this. Katnre does not design like 
Art, however much of a realist it may make it«clf. 
bhe has caprices, inconsistencies not real, probable, 
but veiy mysterious. Art rectifies these inconsisten- 
cies onl^ because it is too limited to represent them. 
Chopin was a rAum^oi those magnificent incon- 
sistencies, which God alone can create and which 
have their own peculiar loffic. He was modest from 
principle and gentle from habit, but imperious by in- 
stinct and full of a genuine pride, of which he was 
Ignorant. Hence his sufferings, which he never ex- 
amined, nor fixed on a positive object. 

Moreover Prince Karol was not an artist. He 
was a dreamer and nothing more; having noeenius. 
lie had not the righu of a genius. He was a charao- 
ter more true than amiable, and so little was he the 
portrait of a great artist, that Chopin himself, reading 
the MS. each day as it lay on my desk, never had 
the slightest thought of misunderstanding it— he too 
so suspicious I ' 

This is all I have copied from the many pages 
of reply Mme. Sand has written to Liszfs deli- 
cately veiled reproaches, and this is enough.— 
Why seek to explain this old story of two great 
geniuses of opposite sex meeting but to part in 
sorrow ? As Liszt says : 

Has not the force of genius its own exclusive and 
legitimate exactions, and does not the force of a wo- 
man consist in the abdication of all exactions 1 Can 
the royal purple and burning flames of genius ever 
float upon the immacuUte azure of a woman's des- 

And around Mme. Sand these «*royal purple 
and burning flames of genius" blazed so fiercely 
as to bum up the poor Pysche of Love pitilessly. 
Therefore let us turn from these useless pages of 
exculpation to the valuable passages of observa- 
tions on his method of composing and her curi- 
ously vcurate analysis of his artist nature. 

she says, "was spontaneous— mi 



••His creation," _ ^__ 

ni5S!f "■■ '' ?*""• «\»»j»n»inielimSroir'ihe'' piano! 
sudden, complete sublime ; or it sang in his head 

in ".^^ .!i ''*'*'' f"*? **• hastened to hear it by throw- 
mg the Idea on the instrument. But then coinmenced 

t Page 170, tnnsla(lon. 



the most heart-breaking toil I have ever seen. It 
was a succession of cffbrfs, irrotolntions and impa- 
tient struggles to seize again certain details of the 
theme he had heard ; that which he had conceived 
at once of a piece he analyzed too much when he 
wished to write it out, and his regret at not being able 
to find it clear and distinct threw him into a sort of 
despair. He would shut himself up in his room 
whole days weeping, walking, breaking his pens, re- 
peating and changing R measure a hundred times; 
wriUng and efiecing it again and again ; recommenc- 
ing the next day with a minute and despairing per- 
severance. He spent six weeks on one page in order 
to be able to write it as the first sketch had traced it." 

How unlike is this painful labor to Goethe's "in- 
nocent, undisturbed somnambulatory producing" ! 

Y6u, who love so well Chopin's Preludes and 
play them with such shy, egotistic pleasure, will 
love to read her account of their creation. He 
went with Mine. Sand and her children to spend 
a winter at Majorca,* where they lodged in a de- 
serted monastery. She says : 

It was there ho composed the most beautiful of 
those short pages he called modestly Pr^udea. They 
are master-pieces. Several ore^ent to the mind vis- 
ions of dend monks and the sound of funeral chants 
which haunted him; others are melanchoJy and 
soothing ; these came to him in hours of sunshine 
and heakh, with gay noise of childish laughter under 
his window, the distant sound of the guitar, the song 
of the birds under the wet leaves, and the sight of the 
little pale tosch which opened under the snow. 

Others again have a mournful sadness, charming 
your ear but breaking your heart. There is one 
which came to him one rainy evening, and which 
throws the sonl into a frightful depreHsion. Maurice 
and I had left him that day very well ; we had gone 
into Palma to buy some things we needed for our en- 
campment. The rain coming on caused the torrents 
to overflow ; we travelled three leagues in six hours; 
and returned in the very heiuht of the inundation, 
we arrived at midnight without shoes, deserted by our 
coachman, and had passed throujrh unheard of dan- 
gers. We had made haste, thinking of the uneasiness 
of our invalid. This uneasiness was vivid enough 
but It had fixed itself into a sort of tranquil despair, 
and while weeping he played this admirable Pr^iide. 
On seeing us enter, he rose up, uttered a loud cry, 
and then said to us with a wandering look and strance 
voice, 'Ah I knew well you were dead !' 

When he had recovered his wit?, and he saw the 
State we were in, it made him sick to think of the 
dangers we had passed through, bnt he declared to 
me afterwards that while waiting for us he had seen 
the who e ma dream; and then no longer able to 
distingubh the dream from the reality, he grew calm 
and payed the piano as if in sleep, and persuaded 
himself he was also dead. He saw himself plunged 
in a lake ; heavy and frozen drops of water fell in 
measured beat on his breast, and when I made him 
Jiear the drops of water which were really falling in 
reguUr time on the roof, he denied having heard 
them. He even grew angry at mv use of the phrase 
imitative harmony. He protested w'ith all his strength, 
and he was right— against the puerility of these im- 
itaiions for the ear. His genius was fbll of the mys- 
tenons harmonies of nature, and it translated them 
by sublime equivalents in his musical thoughts, not 
by a servile repetition of exterior sounds. His com- 
position on this evening was indeed full of the rain 
drops which resounded on the sonorous tiles of the 
Chartreuse, but they were transformed in his imagi- 
nation and in hU song into tears falling from heaven 
on his heart. 

And which Prelude was this, my friend ? Mme. 
Sand does not tell us, but I say it was No. 15, in 
D flat major, with the middle movement in E sharp 
minor, whore there are reiterated notes in the 
bass which used to sound to me, before I read this 
account by Mme. Sand, like 

'*The old wound ev«r a«hliiff.*> 

There was an artist, whose name I never knew 
and whose face I never saw, living in the same 
palazzo in Naples at the same time I lived there, 
a few years ago. He was a fine piano executant, 
and played this Prelude very, very often. The 
terrace on which his room opened was above 
mine, and on several sweet May moonlights, when 
he seemed to be alone as well as myself, I sate at 
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my salon window listening to this 

'*Poe»< bidden 

In tbe light of thought.*' 

He would play it again and again, and the re- 
iterated bass notes came falling down in melodic 
beat from his terrace above me upon my heart, 
as the raindrops on the tiled roof of the Spanish 
Chartreuse fell on Chopin'a And my heart too, 
like the composer's, was then filled to overflowing 
with many a sad prevision ; 

**It looked bafort and after, 
And pined for what was not.'* 

And afVer his music had ceased and midnight 
had spread its wide, full mantle of silence around 
and over the gay, noisy city, I would still sit 
leaning on the balustrade of my balcony and 
thinking of this Prelude, let its measured beaU 
weld into my own sad imaginings, thinking they 
prefigured the tramping approach of some re- 
lentless, unknown destiny. And then would rise 
up the sad, clear note of the nightingale, which 
nestled in the orange grove of the palace garden 
beneath my balcony— it would come stealing on 
the night air, swelling louder and louder, 

**Llke a ftill moon raining out her beams, 
And an overflowing heaven of melody.'* 

M. F. H., of whose playing I have so often 
spoken to you, plays this Prelude with an expres- 
sion of keen anguish, which illuatratea well Mme. 
Sand's account. 

And now one more passage finom these fascinat- 
ing memories of the artist, and then I will be 
through. Oh great Tone-poet, in all thy keen 
suffering, still doubly blessed, for on either side 
of thy heart walked one man and one woman 
with genius a-level with thine own ; and after 
thy death they have each stood beside the grave 
of thy memory, throwing the goi^geous light of 
their own torches over thy fame ! 

The following analysis of Chopin's genius and 
keen cutting dissection of his high-strung nervous 
character you will find deeply interesting. The 
feelings of the woman make the outlines a little 
sharp, but not enough so to cause you to lose 
the real form. Chopin— Liszt's Chopin— while 
he is all the better understood, after seeing him 
from this standpoint, loses not one fold, nor line 
nor delicate tint given him by the loving hand 
of the brother artist. Mme. Sand continues: 

The genius of Chopin was the deepest and the 
fullest of feeling and emotion that ever existed. He 
could make a single instrument speak the language 
of the infinite. He could pot into ten lines, which a 
child could play, high, grand poemS and dramas of 
unequalled strength. Ho never needed great mate- 
rial means to give the catch word to his genius. He 
could fill tbe soul with terror without saxophones and 
ophicleidos, and with faith and enthusiasm withoat 
chureh organs and the human voice. 

There must be a great progress in taste and a 
high art intelligence obtained before his works shall 
become universally popular. The day will come 

III lie scored without dianging 



when his music shal _ 

anything in the piano partition, and then werySodj 
will know that this genius, as vast, as complete, as 
learned as the greatest masters whom he resembled, 
preserved an individuality still mora exquisite than 
that of Sebastian Bach,' still more powerful than 
that of Beethoven, still more dramatic than that of 
Wel>er. 

He is all three united, and he is still himself the 
while ; that is to say, more delicate in taste, more 
austere in grandeur, more heart rending in grief. 

Mozart alone is superior to him, because Mozart 
had more of the calmness of health, consequently 
more fullness of life. Chopin felt his power and his 
weakness. His weakness lay in the very excess of 
tliis power which he could not regulate. He could 
not produce like Mozart (besides Mozart alone could 
do it) a master-piece in one uniform tint. Chopin's 

music is full of shading and unexpected pa&^ages. 

Sometimes, but rarely, he is bizarre, mysterious and 
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rastlciff. AUhoof^h ho hfi<l a horror of thnt which 
cannot be anderstood, his exce^fiive emoUons carried 
him off unconscioutflj, into regions known to himself 
alone. 

I was a bad jadp^ for him perhaps (for he con- 
sulted me as Moliere did his servant, ) on account of 
knowinsr him so well. I could identify myself with 
the Terj fibres of his oniraniiation. During eight 
years, while being initiated each day into the secret 
of his inspiration or his musical meditation, his piano 
revealed to me the impulses, the difficulties, the vic- 
tories or the tortures of his thought. I understood it 
then as he understood it, and a judge less intimate 
with him would have forced him to nave made him- 
self more intelligible to every one. In his youth he 
had sometimes laughing, free, easy thoughts. He 
compose^Uome Polish songs and unpublished ballads 
of charming gajrety and adorable sweetness. Some of 
his subsequent compositions are like crystal streams 
on which a clear sunlight is beaming. iBnt how rare 
and short were these tranquil ecsucies of hia com- 
templations I 

The song of the sky-lark soaring in the heavens 
and the voluptuous floating of the swan on tranquil 
waters were as serene rays of beauty to him. But 
the plaintive and hungry cry of the eagle on the 
rocks of Majorca, the sharp whistling of the north 
wind and the mournful desolation of the ivy covered 
with snow saddened him for a long while ; indeed 
the impression was keener than the gay, cheerful in- 
flnence of the orange odors, the graceful beauty of 
the vine branches and the moresco melodies of the 
laborers. 

It was thus with his character in all thintrs. — 
Touched in an instant by the sweetness of affiection 
and the smiles of good fortune, he was chilled for 
days, for whole weeks, by the awkwardness of an un- 
conscious person or the little contradictions of real life. 
And it was a strange thing, too, that a real grief did 
not crush him as a slight one could ; It seemed that 
he had not the strength to comprehend it first, or to 
•ttSer from it aAerwards. The depth of his emo- 
tions thus was never in proportion to their causes. 
As to his deplorable health in moments of real dan- 
ger, he accepted it heroically, but tormented himself 
miserably about insignificant changes. This however 
ia the history and fate of all beings in whom the 
nervous system is developed to excess. 

If you were here I should ask yoa to walk 
across the room with me and look again at the 
portrait of Geoi^es Sand hanging on my library 
wall ; for it is well to look at this *'fuU-throated 
ease** of superb health and male force dwelling in 
woman's form, that could take the delicate, sensi- 
tive soul-flower of the tone-poet and so coolly 
dissect it petal by petal to the very throbbing 
heart core ! 

This portrait is one of the three celebrated 
ones of this marvellous 

**XArf»-brftloed mnma %nA Vut^-hmrML man." 
Not the dashing, bold, masculine Delacroix pic- 
ture, which represented the creator of Leilu : nor 
the beautiful Spanish one of Charpentier, giving 
her in her second phase of La Petite Fadetie and 
Andri ; but the one sketched by her friend Cal- 
amatta, bis own conception of the self-poised wo- 
man who had swept grandly over the rough, per- 
Mous breakers of jrouth's hot passions and an- 
chored safely out in the deep waters of mid life ; 
the writer of Spiridion, and Les Sept Cordes de 
Ia Lyre. 

In this portrait, Jules Janin says, the woman, 
the poet, and the enchantress are united. . The 
bead is full front, a loose rolling collar is buttoned 
at the throat, there are no accessories, no orna- 
ments, nothing to interfere with the superb lines 
of that fine head and well marked features. Ev- 
erything in the face and full throat tells of a 
complete, self-suflicing nature of— as she says of 
Mosart — ^"the calmness of health and consequent 
fullness of life." 

There we have looked at Mme. Sand ; now 
we will leave her and this sorrowful heart history 
of Chopin, where she has placed it, "aux maim de 
la Providence et de t aveuir^usque la mart de- 



chire les voVes pourt ou».** We will however be 
nerciful and believe all things just to both. 

The harp is hushed, the minstrel gone, but we 
have before us his undying works and his memo- 
ry is embalmed in this precious amber of Liszt's 
friendship. 

I will keep you no longer from your charming 
book, which I hope you will receive with this. — 
Enjoy its delicate, refinedexterior, the rich hue 
of the leaf edges and the delicate tinting of the 
pages ; the nice, clear type, the cold but sorrow- 
ful, sick face of the music poet gazing with prouti 
level eyelids at you as you open the book ; and 
then, taking your coziest corner, forget Senate, 
debate and every Washington temptation, both 
social, military and political, to read this through 
at once from beginning to end : from the beautiful 
dedication of the Translator to her gifted son-in- 
law, the artist Pychowski, on and on to the very 
last words of this **growing pyramid of homage." 

A. «. B. B. 

Bridgeton^ N, /., April 4, 1863. 

EngliBh Singers. Ho. IL 

Ma. xircLBDOir. 

Charles Incledon was brought up in the choir 
of Exeter Cathedral, under the celebrated English 
composer, Wm. Jackson : for some indiscretions, it 
seems that Incledon was expelled the choir before his 
voice broke ; he subsequently went to sea, and while 
there this magnificent organ displayed itself, to the 
astonishment of every m^n who heard it. A pow- 
erful, sweet, and flexible tenor, of compass up to B 
fiat (with the use of a brilliant falsetto still higher,) 
and down to G ; rich and slightly metallic in its tone, 
it was benntifully adapted to the class of songs bv 
Dibdin, Shield, Davy, and other writers of their 
school, which Incledon made his own. Supplied by 
nature with strong feelings, which had never been 
either warped by a mis-directed education, or refined 
and chastened by intercourse with the best society, 
Incledon stood alone as the singer for the people. — 
"The Lads of the Village," "Poor Tom Bowling," 
"The Thorn," were in their several styles rendered 
impressive and just favorites. His performance of 
Macheath has been mentioned as reaching a perfec- 
tion, both in acting and singincr, that was owing to 
the fortunate circumstance of his appearance and 
habits of life corresponding so nearly with that of 
the character he represented. But perhaps the sreat- 
est thing he ever did was his singing: the Storm 
("Cease rude Boreas,") on the stage with merely a 
back scene, representing a vessel in distress, no ac- 
companiment whatever. It is impossible to describe 
the effect of this man's singing, at the words, "She 
rights, she rights, boys, we're off shore." You had 
the vessel before you, the howling of the dreadful 
tempest, the sails flapping, the boatswain bawling, 
while every instant she is expected to go down, when 
the intense agon v of joy excited by the pause and 
surt, with the full power and passion of that won- 
derful voice was let loose upon the ear, producing an 
effect that can never be forgotten by manv yet living 
who remember him. With all the pams that his 
friend Shield so constantly took to modify the sing- 
ing of this child of nature, he never did succeed in 
rendering him a decent musician ; nature in him was 
all, art nothing. He had no notion of moderation in 
anything ; liberal and inconsiderate, of habits usually 
termed gay or convivial, and not remarkable for any- 
thing approaching to refinement in his language, it 
will readily be conceived how unlikely such a man 
was to sober down into the calm, sedate, or enthusi- 
astic musician, who must know something of all 
styles; and as the Chinese philosopher, C/ian^, de- 
scribes two of the necessary qualifications of a stu- 
dent — 1st. "To conquer liis passions, and render 
himself their master. 2d. To nave a sweet, tracta- 
ble, and complying temper." In neither of which 
acts of forbearance could the subject of this memoir 
be said to excel. 

Incledon was the idol of the public for nearly 
twenty -five years. He visited almost every part of 
England, as "The Wandering Melodist," and real- 
ised a very large sum by these summer excursions. 
Latterly Sinclair was his companion, and contributed 
materially to enhance the profiu of these trips. Of 
a generous and unenvious disposition, there was no 
English professor among his contemporaries of whom 
Incledon was ever heard to speak slightingly, but 



Brflham. The latter was at the isenith of his fame, a 
jnst iind prodigious favorite, with a voice equnl to 
his own in power and sweetness, artistically refined 
and instructed by a first-rate Italian mnste'r ( Uaua- 
Bini) and exciting public attention in the double ca- 
pacity of singer and composer ; we cannot wonder 
that Indedon's equanimity was occasionally dis- 
turbed at the success of the **litth Jew" as he alwa.vs 
called Braham. On one occasion a trial of strength 
took place between these two great English vocalists. 
When "The English Fleet" was brought out, the 
duet "All's well 1" was the grand attraction, and at 
the rehearaal the effect of Braham's singing was 
such as completely to terrify Incledon's friends, who 
began to tremble for his reputation when the perform- 
ance should take place ; however, Charles Incledon 
roused himself, did studv the points to be made in 
this duet ; and a friend who was present tells us 
there was no comparison between the singins of the 
two, and especially at the cadence terminating the 
second verse, when Incledon, who took the second 

Ct, made a splendid division, ending with tlie tow 
s G (first line,) which completely settled the ques- 
tion of superiority in Charles's nivor. It was of 
course vehemently encored, and they continued to 
sins it for many nights. And here we can but re- 
mark, that such is the march of vocal music, or the 
accomplishments, that the generality of siuKers are 
now expected to possess, that this very duet, es- 
teemed such a trial of these two artists' powera, at 
this present writing* could hardly find two tenor sing- 
era who would condescend to 'sing it. What the 
next generation of singera will have to cope with, it 
bafBes our mental perceptiona to conceive. Already 
the works of Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven. Bellini, Ros- 
sini, cum multit aliit, of the foreign school, besides 
the whole immense range of the English style, in- 
cluding Handel, Purcell, Bamet, Baife, Benedict, and 
many other talented living writen, it is expected 
shall be as familiar in their mouths as household 
words ; while the nfttemi of instruction, amid this 
confusion of style, have become much deteriorated, and 
assume a formtechnically known by the appellation of 
pamltng: that is, instead of the singer studying the 
words oif his song, and rendering himself up to the 
sentiment of his author by long familiarity with his 
works, (as the manner was with Incledon and othere 
of his day,) the plan is now to get up a song in ten 
miautn, with the garnish of a few misbegotten ca- 
dences ; inappropriate as a passaKO from La Som' 
nambula would be in Spohr's Latt Judgment fWithont a 
thought of looking into the intention, the mind of the 
composer previous to venturing on (literally) the exe- 
cution of his works. Compass of voice must be 
shown, says the teacher to his female pupils. Very 
well ; then vou roust go up to show now well yoa 
can touch ]6 fiat, and you must go down because, 
"heaven save the mark,'^ it astonishes people so to 
hear a "lady sing like a man ; and especially as Mre. 
S. does it so beautifully, and so did Malibran ; there- 
fore cultivate your eontr' alto by all means," in other 
words make yourself ridiculous by attemptin^r what 
nature, excepting in a very few instances, denies the 
physical power of accomplishing. We must he ex- 
cused this slight digression, arising entirely from re- 
fiection upon the great change in the cultivation of 
the vocal art since the days of Incledon, when the 
purely English style was sung by thoroughly English 
singera, and listened to, and admired by a truly Eng- 
lish audience ; when foreign artists were sought for 
in their legitimate sphere, the lulian opera ; when, 
in short, fashion had not usurped the dominion of 
feeling to the desecration of the really vocal style, 
and the annoyance of hundreds who even now, if 
they dared speak, would prefer a good simple bal- 
lad, well sung, to all the roulades, caperings, and false 
ecstasies of the ultra modern Italian school. 

As all the pseudo-critics look so verj sharply af^er 
the faulty pronunciation of singera, it is necessary, in 
this insunoe, to deprive them of their lawful prey, 
by at once declaring that even the great Incledon was 
not free from defect in this particular. In the cele- 
brated ballad "Black-eyed Susan," he pronouncM 
the words of the line "when black-eyed Seuaon came 
on board ;" so also in the line beginning "and ouick 
as lightning," &c., he rendered, "Aand queek as 
lightning on the deck he staands." But it must be 
remembered he pretended to no refinement ; he sung 
as feeling, not as grammar prompted him, and, how- 
ever erroneous such instances were, and annoying 
donbtlesa to persons who lived only upon finding out 
the faults of othera ; still it is an undecided point, 
whether they did not make, as It were, pnrt and p«r- 
eel of his bold, rough, sailor-like stvie, and had these 
angles of pronunciation been rounded and pared off, 
the songs miirht have been more worthy a modern 
concert scheme, but for tlie mass of the people (then 
unenlightened by the "diffusion of useful know-^ 
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ledire,") to whom Incledon addressed himself, thepr 
wonid bj 9nch refinement have lost nearly half their 
charm. It has been declared, and with some javtico, 
that if Incledon were alive attain, his slnc^ini; would 
not please as it did in his time ; trae. and for this 
reason : we are all so dreadfatly refined, so enormous- 
ly over educated, so fastidioos upon points of minor 
conseqoence, that we are more anxioas aboot correct- 
ing faults than zealously stririne to create beauties, 
more solicitous not to lose cast by admirinf^^ what is 
excellent, merely for its intrinsic merit, rather than 
eager to hail every symptom of real talent, even 
ihontd it arise In our own country, from which we 
are impudently told nothing musical is expected. — 
Vft could go on lecturing in this way for hours, but 
must not exceed due bounds in our brief sketch ; a 
Tery inadequate but sincere tribute to the memory 
of the most genuine English singer we ever had. 

Incledon was thrice married to very amiable wo- 
men, the last survived him ; and, together with two 
sons, we believe, are still living (1838). The eldest 
son inherits much of the sweetness of voice so char- 
acteristic oC his father's peculiar organ, the only other 
reminiscence of which we have left in the celebrated 
imitallon song of Charles Taylor, wherein he gives a 
verse of "The Storm," in Incledon's style, so nearly 
approaching in tone and manner to the original, that 
it IS almost painful to hear it. 



Signer PetreUa*8 'Xaat Days of PompeiL" 

(PWfbmMd at the N«w York Academy of Muk, April 7.) 
(Frosft the Tribnae.) 

The death, burial, and resurrection of Pompeii 
M the moat startling event in human history. It 
is out of the range of epic grandeurs and ter- 
rors ; war, pestilence, and famine are all cheap 
comiDon-places in comparison with the arch-hor- 
ror of the fate of the ancient city, overwhelmed 
in the hellish vomit of Vesuvius, and its grace, 
pride and glory extinguished in a moment ; and 
then exhuooed aAer an interment of two thousand 
years. 

The lively talent of Mr. Bulwer has taken 
Pompeii fbr the anene of a novel. If he has 
failea to vitalize his characters, he has made a 
itory of a certain merit, owing to the romance of 
the time and place. On this tale Signor Errigo 
Petrella of Naples has constructed a four-act 
Grand Opera. The composer is a new name, but 
not a young man. Some sixty winters have 
nassed over his head ; why he has not been be- 
fore the public sooner, does not appear. 

All his musico-academic work is artistio and 
intellectual. He evinces a complete training in 
^Tical rhetoric, and in the uses of the voices and 
instruments. The plot he has selected to treat 
tends all towards tragedy — both in the classic na- 
ture of the characters and their serious looks and 
statements ; and yet there is no tragedy — for the 
death of Nidia is rather a sad incident than an 
element of the work. It might have been put 
off and no harm done to the business generally. 
We have accordingly, much tragic music, but 
leading to a happy conclusion ; — that is, the lovers 
are finally set right and, as the children say, live 
in peace and die in^ Greece. We therefore ex- 
perience a certain disappointment at the denoue- 
ment. It would be highly gratifying to have all 
the people on the stage killed. 

In regard to the music, there are two main 
things necessary for the opera : first ideas, which 
are clear cut and memorable, and next the set- 
ting of the melodic diamonds. We never ven- 
ture an opinion on the premise of enduring pop- 
ularitv as to melodies ; that can only be deter- 
mined by the public and b^ Ume. But as re- 
gards the function of the artist, we are prepared 
to state that this composer has disTinguished him- 
self hj hii constant and conscientious efforts to 
give nch colorings to his orchestral work and to 
the form of his pieces. We have, accordingly, 
the modem resources of the orchestra in great 
sonority and dramatic emphasis, and a regard for 
the business of the scene m connection with the 
music. 

The plot of the piece can be readily under- 
stood from the following Argument, contained in 
the published libretto : 

The plot and principal chsracters of this Lyric 
Drama have been borrowed by Peruzxini from Bul- 
wer's well-known novel "The Last Da>s of Pom- 
peii." ^ 



Arhaces, the Effvpttan Mace and High Priest of 
Inifi, aiming at tone's love, plots to divert her from 
Glanoo, a yonng and noble Athenian with whom she 
i» in love and who entertains for her a vivid passion. 
Glauoo, iniipired by the virtuous charms of lone, 
throws aside the unworthy pleasures and dissipations 
of which he formerly had been so fond. 

The High Priest, through one of his devoted fol- 
lowers, the tavern-keeper Burbo, obtains a philter 
from a witch, and induces Nidia, a slave bought by 
Glauco and secretly in love with him, to administer 
to lone's lover the fatal beverage. Glauoo, on tak- 
ing it, becomes delirious ; and on meeting lone (ad- 
dresses her brutally. Arbaces triumphantly makes 
his coveted lone feel the unworthiness of her choice, 
and advises her to go to his Palace, and consnit there 
the Oracle of the Goddess Isis about her fate and 
the grief of her heart. 

lone yields to Arbacos's treacherous suggestion ; 
visits his palace, and there the Hii;h Priest unveils 
to her his passion, making a villainous attempt to ob- 
tain her love. She seeks refuge by the statue of the 
Goddess. Arbaces is about to carry on his iniquitous 
desires, when suddenly Olsnco, who has been notified 
by the repenunt Nidia, of the dsnger of his beloved, 
ruHhes into the temple, and claims lone from the 
High Priest. The audacious Egyptian calls forth 
his priests, and accuses Glauco before them of having 
forcibly attempted to seise lone. He threatens her 
with death, rather than consent to her Itecoming 
Glauco's. The indiirnant lover, seeing lone's life in 
peril, precipitates himself, with the dagger in his 
hand, upon the traitor Arbaces. The priests shud- 
der at the sacrilegious outburat of the jealous lover, 
and condemn him to be thrown to the wild beasts. 

Glauco is taken to the Amphitheatre ; but Nidia, 
who becomes frightened at the dreadful fate of her 
beloved Glauco, dares reveal the crimes of Arbaces, 
and his infamous conspiracy against lone, to the Ro- 
man PrsBtora. The people of Pompeii, apprised of 
the fact, obtain Glanco*s pardon and claim the pun- 
ishment and death of the sacrilegious Mase. 

At that moment, the earth, as if refusing further 
to support the iniquities of the sinful Temple, thnn- 
dere, quakes, and opens itself under the doomed City 
of Pompeii. The terrified Inhabitants rush to the sea 
for refuge. 

Glauoo, already freed from his chains, leaves the 
Circus, meets his faithful lone, who swean to share 
his fate. They both fiy from the city, endeavoring to 
find safety in some vessel which may take them to 
their native Greece. Nidia refuses to follow them, 
and being asked the cause of her refusal confesses 
her love for Glauco and throws herself into the 
depths of the ocean. 

Meanwhile Vesuvius poura forth torrents of burn- 
ing lava. The entire City of Pompeii crumbles, and 
in the midst of that awful scene of ruin and desola- 
tion, the two loven embarking for happier lands, the 
cnruin falls. 

The heroine, lone, was performed by Madame 
Medori. She displayed all her customarv ener- 
gy, and moreover, more vocal flexibility than in 
her previous efforts. The slave Nidia was in- 
trusted to Mile. Sulxer, who gave much pleasure 
by her delineation. The hi^h priest was acted 
and sung by Signor Bellini in a commanding 
style. The tavern-keeper, Burbo, answering to 
the ^'gentlemanlike proprietor" of modem times, 
brought out the wondenul vocal training of Sig- 
nor Biachi. Of Signor Mazzolini, it majr be 
truly aflirmed that be never more distinguished 
himself than he did in his mode of rendering the 
part of Glauoo. We may particularly instance 
the scene where he is supposed to be under the 
influence of the witch's decoction. 

The music which made the most impression on 
the house, was the large, well emphasized finale 
to the third act The duet between the high 
priest and the soprano, received the next best 
applause. The Academy audiences are not dis- 
tinguished for fervor, but on Monday night, mark- 
ed cordiality was bestowed at certain points of 
the work, and the singers were loudly called be- 
fore the curtain. 



The "Lakbhtatiohb" — Our friend and travelling 
companion "Klanser" who contributes such agreeable 
"Reminiscences of Life in the Old Worid" to the 
New Jentmdtm Aieagenffer. says : 

Of all the music to be hoard during Holy Week at 
Rome, the most remarkable is, I think, that of the 
" Lamentations" which precede the Miterert, For 
its peculiarity, its utter unlikeness to every thing else 
in the whole realm of music, its simplicity, and yet 



its irresistible power, I regard it as one of the greatett 
arlieivements of the church musician. It combines 
all the touching sadness, the supernatural character 
of the Miserere in a single unaccompanied voice. It 
Is a wail ratlier than a chant or song, and vet such a 
wail as micht come from the heart of a fallen angel. 
Nothing filled me with a deeper sadneM, yea, I may 
name It awe, than this " lamentation" as I heard it 
in the Sistina. It seemed like no human voice, bat 
rather to come from some ancient prophet or sybil, 
such as is there pictured in the ceiling by Midiael 
Angelo, and who in the world of spirits looked down 
and lamented the fallen, lost Jerusalem. Tea, 
it lamented the utter desolation, the end of that church 
whose crowned head and purple robed priest sat and 
listened as the lights were one by one extinguished. 
Rome itself is the fallen city ; the church of Rome 
sings in the words of the Prophet its own sad dirge I 

ViBirirA.— Adelina Patti was still the chief attrae- 
tk>n of the opera. Norima and Ronma and been add- 
ed to her other triumphs. "We will not say," writes 
one critic, "that the success of the enchantress keeps 
on increasing, for that were impossible; but the en- 
thusiasm of the public maintains itself at the same 
level." The emperor and empress, archdukes and 
archduchesses "graciously assist*' at her representa- 
tions, and the imperial box often gives the signal for 
the most sympathetic plaudits. Patti's portrait, 
painted by Wlnterhalter, is exhibited in one of the 
fbyen of the theatre ; people pay a franc to see it, 
and the proceeds are given to the poor. Here Is man- 
agement, as well as art ; in the Covent Garden Nur. 
sery Rhymes there is a strain after this fashk>n : 

ThKn was an old nanafar Ofs, 
Who tbouglit hisBiolf wondroos sly, 

TIU ho Boi with Steafoidk, 

WhoD ho orM oot, **B7 Rodi ! 
*'Hort*s SBOio thaa a nateh for old Gyt." 

GinglinI, the tenor, who has been singing with Patti, 
has returned to London. 

Zellner's third hbtorical concert was one of the 
most interesting and most varied. The vocal speci- 
mens presented were : two cAaaaofM by Thlbant, king 
of Navarre (ISth century), sung by Herr Walter, 
with harp accompaniment; a Duo, Xes Aoset, by 
Rousseau ; pieces for four voices, by Pierre M^r, 
D. Becker, and M. Siebenhaar (all three of the 17th 
century), and also by Robert Schumann, sung by 
Miles. Kraus and Prager, and Herren Walter and 
Meyerhofer. The instrumental pieces were : a So- 
nata by P. E. Bach ; several compositions arranged 
or the harmonium and executed by Zellner ; and fi- 
nally some dance aire from Ferramor, an opera by 
Rubinstein. — During holy week a concert was given 
at the Carl theatre for the purpose of decorating the 
tomb of Beethoven ; the Heroic Symphony was per- 
formed, illustrated by tableoMx vivants. — On the fi4th 
of March there was a brilliant performance of the 
BwfuenoU at the Court theatre. Ander, as Raonl, 
electrified the house ; and Draxler has one of his 
best parts in Marcel ; Mmes. Liebhart and Kranss 
took the parts of Valentine and Isabella. 

Stuttoabdt. — ^Mr. Benedict's opera. La Rom <r 
Erin, or "The Lily of Killamey," composed for 
London, has been brought out with marked success 
in this hb native town. The critics pronounce it an 
important work, likely to make the tour of Germa- 
ny ; and one of them says : 

Benedict possesses the power, which not very many 
composere of the present day possess, of captivating 
the ear by admiraole harmonies and happy melodies, 
while his mastery of the art of instrumentation does 
not surprise us in a pupil of Carl Maria von Weber. 
Thus Die Rose txm Erin is rich in melodies which 
strike home at the very firet hearing, and, moreover, 
— which especially pleased us — the music is free fi^>m 
all straining to produce new effects, at any price, by 
means of original and bixarre combinations. The 
capability of writing such music is a gift of God, 
which, it must be confessed, is denied to many of 
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those who perorate every eTeninjv, the whole year 
through, ahoat mosical art : who haTe, perhaps, fan- 
damen tally studied connterpoint, bat are not able to 
write one nngable song. These persons will no mora 
derive gratification from Benedict's masic than they 
can pardon our };:ood Mozart, or Papa Haydn, for 
haying written with such perfect simplicity, intelligi- 
bility, and clearness as they have written. 

Mme. Abbl, whose artistic piano performances are 
well remembered by true music lovers in Kew York 
and Boston, has been residing daring the past year in 
Stuttgardt, which is her husband's native city. One 
of the leading German critics speaks thus In the 
Siraatt-Anzeiger of her concerts : 

"In our Art-loving city there is no lack of travel- 
ling artists and piano virtuosos ; and in our concert an- 
nals we can show the names of the greatest and most 
famous, from Thalberg, Liszt, Doehler, Dreyschock, 
Rubinstein, Litolf, Baiow, &c., to Ciara Schumann, 
Wilhelmina Clauss, Mme. Pleyel, Arabella God- 
dard, besidee the brilliant Countess Karlezgy and 
Rosa Kastner. 

^ '*Mme. Abel therefore need not wonder if her ar- 
rival here excited little sensation, eftpeeially since she 
had despised the usual moans of making herself 
known beforehsnd. These ahe had the more reanon 
not to neglect, because she came here from America, 
a land which has with us the reputation of being the 

Slace of refuge for all sorts of mediocrity in Art. — 
Teverthelcss our public awaited the result of her first 
concert with some eagerness, since the report had 
spread in certain cireles that Mme. Abel was no other 
than the little piano virtuoso once so famous under 
the name of Louise Scheihel, of whom the Paris 
Journals said so much, calling her the Milanollo of 
the piano. In her eighth year she had made artistic 
toure through Germany and France. So curiosity 
on the one hand, and artistic interest on the other, 
filled the hall full to overflowing. The programme 
was remarkably choice. Our fl ret opera singers, Herr 
Pischek, Sontheim, Mme. Martow, as welt as the 
worid-famous violinist, Sivori, lent their assisUnce. 
Ko wonder, therefore, if at the first appearance of the 
fair artist a peculiar feeling took possession of the 
public, as if on the eve of the utterance of an oracle 
upon an important occasion. But how quickly the 
decision followed, how soon curiosity gave way to 
highest admiration, when Mme. Abel b^n to play 
the Andante of the great Polanaise, op. 22, by Cho- 
pin, and then executed the diiBcult Polanaise itself 
with such masterly perfection as we had never heard 
in the rendering of that piece before t The impres- 
sion, which her brilliant, soulful and deeply poetic 
plaving made on us, can only be compared with that 
which Clara Schumann left behind her here two years 
ago, although the two artists have never met each 
other in their lives. 

"What a melting tenderness, what a spiritual aroma 
Mme. Abel knows how to spread over the romposi- 
tk>BS of Chopin 1 This is not mere playing, it is a 
reproducing of the very spirit of the composer. A 
spiritual affinity streams forth from 'every tone she 
strikes ; in the deeply penetrating Scherzo in B flat 
minor it is as if she struck the chords of her own 
heart. No, never have we heard the works of Cho- 
pin so rendered, and we may with justice maintain, 
that Mme. A. is one of the few, if not the only living 
female artist, who has truly preserved the traditions 
of this genial master. But not only did she play the 
works of Chopin with such perfection ; Sebastian 
Bach, too, and Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Hummel, Field, Mendelssohn, and, among the com* 
posera of the day, A. Beichel, C. Stamaty and Gott- 
schalk took their turn in the two following soiries 
and mating The 'Krentzer Sonata' of Beethoven 
became quite a now creation under the hands of Mme. 
A. and Sig. Sivori ; only Clara Schumann and Joa- 
chim together could afford us a similar enjoyment. 
In these times of piano-playing run mad, the ap- 
pearance of an artist of such all-sided culture as Mme. 
Abel is a lesson, which 6atweighs a whole course of 
studies ; for only through such an example is a liv- 
ing model held up to be emulated. 

"We hope that Mme. Abel will make her perma- 
nent home antong us, and that in no case she will 
return to America, where such pearls as she scattere 
would only fall upon unclean and unfruitful soil." 

Complimentary this I Kevertheless we understand 

that Mme. Abel doea intend to return and settle in 

America, and that it is not improbable that we shall 

have her bere in Boston. Ske, it seems, has a much 

better opinion of this country than her enthusiastic 
German critic. 

Du88bli>obf,~Tbb programme of the Musical 
Festival of the Lower Rhine, this year, which \» to 



be held at Dusseldorf, and at which Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt will conduct, and his wife Mad. Jenny 
Goldschmidt, take the soprano part, is already fixed 
as follows :— First day — Overture in C major, by 
Beethoi'en; Elijah (oratorio) by Mendelssohn (with 
organ) ; Second day — Orehestral Movements (D 
major), by J. S. Bach ; Psalm by Marcello; "St. 
Cecilia's Ode," by Handel (with organ^; Symphony, 
by Schubert ; third part of the Creation, by Haydn ; 
Third day — "Kflnstlereoncert,"inclu ding scenes from 
Schumann's Faust, and a selection from Die ZerstSr 
ung JtrvaaUmM, by Ferdinand Hiller. 



From the correspondente of the London Musical 
World, April 9, we take the following : 

The contest for the direction of the Italian Theatre 
proved a regular Derby race, or more property a 
handicap, in which the (lightest weighted hone won 
easily — M. Bagier carrying less than all his com- 
petitors by the amount of the "subvention." With M. 
Bagier were entered MM Besseli^vre. Lumley, Del 
Peral, Gye, Penco, Giuliani, Mico and Calzado. The 
winner, I understand, was closely pressed by Mr. 
Luroley, notwithstanding the difference in the weight, 
and all the rest were distanced. The consequence 
of the administration is that all engagements are at 
an end, and M. Brtgier is free to make an entirely 
new company. There is a glorions opportunity for 
reformation if the new director have only shrewdness 
and resolution. Many fear that the want of a sub 
yention will prove fatal to the inrerests of the thea- 
tre. 8k> no doubt it would with the majority of 
managers ; but M. Bagier is opulent, and ran afibrd 
to run risks. A sacred concert (concert spirituel) was 
given in the Th^Atre Italion on Tuesday, the 81st 
alt., at which were performed Rossini's "^tabat Ma- 
ter," with Mesdames Frezzolini and Penco, Mile. 
Trebelli, Signors Tamberlick, Gardoni, Capponi, 
Bartolini and Monari ; a "Trio Funebre," by Mer- 
cadante, in memory of Malibran (Madame Frezso* 
lini, Signore Gardoni and Delle-Sedie) ; an ecclesi- 
astical air of the sixteenth century, composed by 
Stradella (Signor Delle-Sedie) ; and the "Ave Ma- 
aia" from Verdi's I Lombardi CMadame Frezzolini). 

They are busy at the Op4ra with the rehearsals of 
the Vipres Siduennes, Signor Verdi superintending. 
The cast will comprise Mdlle. Sax, MM. Villaret, 
Bonneh^ and Obin. 

The long-promised Peines d* Amour Perdues was 
brought out at the Th^fttre-Lyrique on Tuesday, the 
31st ultimo, only to baulk expectation. I have al- 
ready informed you, and you have gathered from 
other sources, that the libretto of Mozart's Cost fan 
tuUe wai deemed by M. Carvalho unworthy the class- 
ic boards of the Th^&tre-Lyrique ; whereupon the 
manager engaged MM. Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carr^ to adapt a new book to the music, and they 
selected Shakspeare's Love*s Labour Lost, It was a 
pretty notion to marry Shakspeare with Mozart, but 
unfortunately its successful achievement required a 
little knowledge both of English and music. Never 
did two literary moles work deeper in the dark than 
Messieura Barbier and Carrtf. Not. a vestige of the 
poetiT and romance of the original drama remains. 
The book Da Ponte compiled for Mozart— one of 
tibe silliest ever written for music — is a marvel of 
grace and gaiety compared to the concoction of the 
two popular French scribes (not " Scribes "). Need 
I say that the concoction was a failure 1 The execu- 
tion, however was good — at least for the most part— 
the principal support being given to it by Mesdames 
Cabel, Faure ana Girard. M. L^on Duprez, who 
made his d^ut as the Prince of Navarre, proved his 
father's son in everything but voice. 

LondoxL 

The Rotal Italian Ofera.— The season op- 
ened on Tuesday with Masanielio, The cast difi^red 
from that of last year in two particulars — Signor 
Naudin, who made his first appearance at this thea- 
tre, representing the hero in place of Signor Mario- 
and M. Faure, Pietro, in place of Signor Graziani. 
The Masanielio of Signor Naudin is worth recon- 
sidering. M. Faure's Pietro was exeellent. The 
execution was as good as ever, and the audience was 
unusually liberal in their applause. The overture, 
played brilliantly and fastly, and the " Liberty " du- 
et between Masanielio and Pietro in act the second, 
were encored. In the divertissement two new artistes, 
Mdlles. Montero and Duriez, appeared ^th success. 
Masanietto was repeated on Thursday, and will bo 
performed for the third time on Monday. We shall 
speak at length of the performance in our next. To- 



night Mdlle. Fioretti makes her dibut as Elvira in 
/ Puritani. The lady has won considerable reputa- 
hon as a singer of the Peraiani school, at Vienna and 
St. Pctersburgh. Signor Ronooni will make his first 
appearance (first time these two years) as Georgio, 
and M. Faure assume the part of Riccardo (firet 
time). Signor Caffieri, the new tenor, of whom we 
have heard good repons from various quarters, is 
announced to make his d^but on Monday week, as 
Arnold in Guiliaume TeU, 

Sacrbd Hakvokic Socibtt.— " The best per- 
formance of Mendelssotin's St. Paul ever given in 
England" took place March 20th. The "princi- 
pals" were Mme. Rndersdorff (soprano), Mme. Sain- 
ton-Dolby (contralto), Messra. George Perron (tenor), 
and Weiss (bass). The Messiah followed during 
Passion week. 

Philrahvokxc Socibtt.— The second concert 
of the season presented two Symphonies : Haydn's 
in E flat. No. 10, and Beethoven's in C minor ; the 
overture to Preciosa ; a violin Concerto by Spohr ; 
Mendelssohn's Wedding March ; and for vocal selec- 
tions, Deh vieni, by Mozart, two Lieder by Beethoven , 
and a scene from Le Domino Noir, all of which were 
sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Musical Socibtt of Lowdoit. The pro" 
gramme of the second concert embraced a Sympho- 
ny in G (not of the Saloroan "Twelve ") by Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn's very early Symphony, written 
almost in his boyhood, in C minor. This our friend 
of the Musical World is ecstatical about, while ho flnds 
Schumann's Manfied overture, which figured in the 
same concert, "sombre, monotonous, tormenting, 
unsatisfying," &c., ftc. Friend, you do well to own 
that yon " cannot fathom him," and we " regret to 
be compelled to add that we (you) regret it not." 
Weber's overture to Abou Hassan closed the concert. 
Piatti played a yioIonooUo Concerto of bis own- 
The most interesting vocal piece was a scena, Andro- 
meda, by Mozart (composed in 1777 at Salzburg), 
sung " with splendid energy " by Mme. Rndersdorff. 
Mr. Weiss sang the bass aria from Mozart's Serag 
Ho, 

Mmb. Jsmrr Liin> Goldschmidt announces a 
series of concerts at St. James Hall, beginning on 
the 1st of May with Handel's L' Allegro and // Pen- 
sieroso. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, conductor. 
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The Oreat Organ and its Builder. 

The Boston Music Hall is now, and will be 
through the summer months, the spacious, sunny 
and secluded workshop of Mr. Fritz Walcker, 
and bis two assistants, who have come over from 
Wurtemberg, and are engaged in potting np the 
Organ, which has already occupied seven years 
since the first inception of the plan. Packed in 
a multitude of most substantial boxes, some of 
them from thirty to forty feet in length (contain- 
ing each a giant pipe), the disjecta merhbra of 
the mighty instrument lie there piled np over a 
large portion of the floor. At the back of the 
stage the foundations are nearly completed, 
strong enough to sustain the weight of the organ, 
amounting to sixty or seyenty tona Any full 
description is necessarily resenrod until the in- 
strument is up and ready for use. We may giye 
some idea, however, of its size, by stating that it 
will be 47 feet wide, 18 feet deep, and 70 feet 
high (striking its roots down far bek)w the stage 
and reaching up above the cornice). The two 
great central towers of the structure (a superb 
architectural design, by Billings^, will stand 
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forward fifteen feet upon the 0tage, the wings re- 
ceding. These two towers will be composed of 
severftl great 82 feet pipes of tin, making a rery 
imposing appearance ; and lesser pipes, through 
all their graduated series, will in like manner be 
displayed. The wood work of the case is of 
black walnut, richly carved, and bristling with 
artistic figures, flowers, angels, musical instru- 
ments, &c. Tlie organ has 4 manuals, besides an 
extensive range of pedals ; it contains 86 sound- 
ing slops or registers, all running /Arou<7A, making 
an aggregate of 6500 pipes, some thirty of which 
are of the largest species, or 82 feet pipes, of 
pure tin. The workmanship is known to be of 
the most thorough and beautiful description. 
The organ, before it left the maker's factory, was 
set up and submitted to a thorough trial by a 
commission of distinguished organists from Eng- 
land, Germany and France, whose very satisfac- 
tory report will doubtless in due time appear ; the 
Directors of the Hall are not anxious to have 
the report appear before the flash. The cost of 
the organ proper is about $20,000 ; the case will 
cost some $12,000 and ; transportation, insurance, 
cost of erection, &c., will swell the sum to a con- 
siderably higher figure. 

A friend has kindly translated for us, from 
Schilling's Universal' Lexicon der Tonkunst^ a 
brief notice of the builder of our Organ, which, 
although by no means complete, will interest our 
readers. It must be borne in mind that the arti- 
cle was written in 1838, and therefore does not 
include the period of Walcker*s greatest works — 
the organ at Ulm, for instance, which has 100 
speaking stops. 

One of the most distingnished and skilful organ 
builders of the present time, is E. Fbtbdrich 
Walckbk. He was bom in CV^stadf, near Stutt- 
gart, and learned his art from his father, Eberhard 
Friedrich Walckcr, who was himself a reputable' 
organ builder. Aided by the manifold experiences 
of his father, he sought always to enlarge his learn- 
ing and knowledge through his own studies, at- 
tempts, and personal intimacy or correspondence 
with the most celebrated artists and builders ; and 
in the year 1820 he established himself as orgpn 
builder in Ludwijrsbnrg in Wurtcmberg. He began, 
it is true, at first, in a very modest way ; simply for 
the want of pecuniary means. Meanwhile he found 
opportunity to repair and boild several organs, which 
proved to be very successful works. Especially, the 
new organ in the Garnison charch In Stuttgart, of 20 
stops, 2 keyboards and pedals of 30 keys compass. 
This soon recommended him to the world, and he 
had the good fortune to be chosen as the builder of 
the great organ in the Paul's Church, at Frankfort 
am Main, which, by his proposition, was made to con- 
sist of 76 sounding stops, 3 keyboards, and 2 pedal 
organs of 27 keys. The success of this work deci- 
ded that of his whole life, and gave him, almost at 
once, a European name. So that since then, not less 
than 28 new organs, without reckoning many exten- 
sive repairs of old organs, have been given to him to 
build. All these organs, without exception, have 
been found entirely satisfactory by the best judges. 

Some of the instruments built by Walcker are : in 
Tubingen, a 16 foot toned organ, with 35 stops, and 
8 keyboards ; a similar one in Rcntlingen, and with 
the exception of the case, a new and powerfuHnstm- 
ment ; the organ in the Michael's Church at Halle, 
having 38 sounding stops, 3 keyboards and pedal, 
also a 16 foot diapason in the great organ ; the or- 
gan in the Ilof Church at Stuttgart, of 24 stops ; and 
ho is now (1838) building two great instniments, one 
for the St. Peter's Church in St. Petersburg, having 



65 stops, and the other for the St. Olai Church in 
Revel, on the North Sea, having 68 stops, with a 32 
foot diapason — in the front of the case, — 3 keyboards 
and two sets of pedals. 

With such a wide and well-earned reputation. It is 
natural that his manufactory should have become 
more and more extensive. It is excellently well ar- 
ranged, with every improvement, so that the largest 
organs can be conveniently built, set up, and tried 
in his workshop. 

We are indebted to Walcker for many improve- 
ments in the art of organ building. He has, namely, 
simplified the action of the instrument, even in such 
a manner and so thoroui^hly, that, wherever friction 
cannot he avoided, as for instance in the rollers, he 
has made the steel pins work in a buckskin covering. 
His wind chests are not stopped up in the usual man- 
ner, but are closed as well at the bottom as at the 
top by indented sounding boards ; the valves open 
sideways ; and the wires move in perfect fitting brass 
plates — an arrangement which makes the action easy 
and pleasant to the player, even in the largest or- 
gans. And besides many improvements in the vari- 
ous kinds of pipe he has — particularly in his great 
organs — invented and constructed improved single 
stops, such as for example : the traverse fiute, clari- 
net, hautboy, a quite soft-toned harmonica of wood, 
and a 32 foot bass, whose tone is clear, stronfr and ef- 
fective to the lowest C. The intonation of all the 
completed organs of Waleker, is the most excellent 
that the writer has ever known. 



Paradise and the Peri. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parkkr and his Club of amateurs 
gave their firiends a rare musical treat last Saturday 
evening, at Chickering's, by a performance of the 
Cantata in which Robert Schumann has illustrated 
Moore's beautifnl poem with some of the finest inspi- 
rations of his musical genius. The music is as 
finely imaginative as the poem, and in perfect keep- 
ing with it. 

There could not be a better subject for a large vocal 
and orchestral composition, than such a poem, nor 
one better suited to the best vein of such a genius as 
Schumann's. He has sometimes failed. Is sometimes 
forced, obscure and sickly ; but here he has been 
throughout happy, throughout original, blessed with 
interesting and most apposite ideas ; melody and 
harmony and instrumental coloring have all worked 
together, mutually enriched and fused together in the 
warm atmosphere of his imagination, rendered Ori- 
ental by his meditation of the poem. We do not 
say that all parts of the composition are equally in~ 
spiring, but all are good, too good to make it possible 
to turn away until yon have heard the whole. To 
show how perfectly he has treated his subject, we 
should have to take up the poem and the music piece 
by piece, which js impossible here, but we may yet 
attempt it at some length. To no new work which 
we have heard here for some yeara, in any form, is 
such an exposition of its beauties so well due. 

It was our good fortune once, in Berlin, to hear 
" Paradise and the Peri," with the orchestral ac- 
companiments, a lai^e chorus, and the best solo 
singers ; and it was a memorable experience. Not 
the lesff, but all the more have we enjoye<l this nearer 
reminder of it, although on a small scale and with 
only a piano accompaniment But the piano 
arrangement, made we presume by Schumann him- 
self, is excellent, and all the rare, rich harmonies, the 
delicate, fine figures, the descriptive bits, or rather 
suggestions of crystal heavenly heights, angelic har- 
monies, sky, watera, winds, wings, "sandal groves 
and bowers of spice," the battle field, the heavy, 
drowsy atmosphere of plague, &e., &c., were clearly* 
nicely hinted in Mr. Parker's tasteful playing. Mra. 
Harwood sang the opening verse : " One mom a 
Pori at the gate of Eden stood," with her highly cul- 



tivated soprano, most expressively, and also a more 
important solo near the close. All the other narra- 
tive portions are given to the tenor voice ; they are 
finely conceived recitatives for the most part, and 
Mr. Lanomaid had studied their expressk>n well. 
The part of the Peri was not badly suited to the clear 
and soaring soprano of Miss Huhtlbt, who was at 
home in her munic, sounding out the hifrh C in the 
ecstatic final song and choms unmistakeably. And 
what exquisite songs the Peri has to sing 1 That 
firat one especially, in which she thinks of the hap- 
piness of the spirits in Paradise ; and that strenirely 
beautiful one : " I know the wealth of every urn," &c. 
There are fine alto and bass solos, too, which received 
good treatment. 

The choruses and quartets are remarkable, each 
entirely individual and original. First the quartet, 
admiring the beauty of the "sweet Indian land", 
where the Peri makes her first search for the gift that 
shall open the gate of Eden to her ; then the series of 
choruses describing the ravages of war, the vain re- 
sistance to the tyrant, the death of the young hero, 
the lament, and the grand finale of this first part, in 
^hich the Peri and choms sing of the holiness of 
blood shed for liberty. This is the grandest choms 
in the whole work, and thu whole passage is in the 
highest degree dramatic Then how marvellously 
beautifnl, both voices and accompaniment, the choms 
of Genii of the Nile, near the beginning, and the 
song of the Peri and|choras, "Sleep on." at the end* 
of the second parti Happiest of all perhaps, and 
most original, the chorus of Houris opening the third 
part ; then the religious chorale, which hails the tear 
of the penitent sinner ; and then the nncontainable 
rapture of the Peri song and choms at the end ! — 
These were generally sung in fine style by the assem- 
blage of refined, fresh, young voices, and made a 
moAt agreeable impression. 

Nor ought we to omit to mention the singular in- 
genuity, or rather genius, which Schumann has shown 
in all the little connecting phrases and modulations 
leading from one piece into another. 



McsicAL Fbstital at St. Paul's. — Under the 
direction of Dr. S. P. Tucksrmait an interesting 
series of specimens of church music, partly histori- 
cal, were performed on Thureday evening, April 16th, 
and again (with a slight change of programme) on 
the following Thursday, for the benefit of sick and 
wounded soldiere. The selectiojh were mainly the 
same as those given in the same place last year by 
Dr. Tuckerman. First a portion of that old choral 
service by Tallis, with its monotonous intoning, varied 
only by response between choir and priest, until a 
blessed relief comes in the shape of the commonest 
chord cadence : — not without its impressiveness how- 
ever. This ended with the VeniU, to the 8th Gre- 
gorian Tune. 

In Part II. we had, as last year, an Amhroslan 
chant in unison, a Plain Chant (unison) by Gnido 
Aretinus ; his Diaphonia, setting the teeth on edge 
by consecutive fifths and fourths ; and a more palata- 
ble bit of two-part harmony by Franco (11th centn- 

rjh 
Part m. opened with the famous Ifisersrehy Alle- 

gri, which sounded better than last year and which 
certainly has a strange beauty, even thus severed 
from its traditional surroundings. The flnt choir 
was composed of Mrs. Fowls, Miss Gilsoit, Mra. 
Shattuck, Mr. Sakolibb and Mr. Rtdbr; the 
second choir of Mrs. Fisk, Mrs. Cart, Miss Cart, 
and Mr. Powebb : — a very rich and powerful en- 
semble. Mrs. Fowle sang Chembini's Ave Maria, 
Then came an Anthem by Mendelssohn, consisting 
of a choral : "In deep distress I cry to Thee", a fine 
aria by Miss Hodstoit, and a quartet. Then a 
Lamentation and Sanctus by Palestrina, large and 

errand. Then, in extreme contrast with the last, the 
Benedictut from Weber's Mass in G, warm, romantic, 
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sentimental, FrofickUtt-Wkt. Then a beaatiful quartet 
for female voices by Dr. Tackerman, which was much 
enjojed. Then Graiiaa aginu» from Haydn's 16th 
Mass ; Bass Solo from Elijah : "Draw near, all my 
people", grandly sang by Mr. Powers ; and the snb- 
ime Choral by Bach, in foar and five parts, from the 
5th Motet. 

Part IV. contained the air: "Jemsalem" from St. 
Paul, effectively sang by Miss Houston ; the Angel 
Trio : "Lift thine eyes" ; a strangely interesting Trio 
for male voices from Cherabini's Requiem ; Terzetto 
(soprano and alto) : "Not unto as", by Mendelssohn ; 
*'0 rest in the I-ord", from Elijah, beautifully ren- 
dered by Miss Gary ; Quando Corpus, which is the 
best thing in Rossini's Slabat Miter; Eia Mater, 
from the same ; and finally Luther's Chorale : Ein 
fette Burg, as harmonised by Bach :— truly a glori- 
ous and solemn close. 

We congratulate Dr. Tuckerman and his singers 
on their great success, and wish such exhibitions 
ooald be more frequent. 

Orchkstral Uniok.— The 16th Afternoon Con- 
cert took place in the Tremont Temple. The pro- 
gramme was rich enough in classical good things for 
an evening (Philharmonic) concert. 



1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

6. 
6. 



OTOTtUT* to "FaaRt." Llndpalntner 

OoDCMrt Wftlte— "Tf nn«n ." Btimuss 

[nnt tlin« Id BMton]. 

SymphoiiT— No 4. (ItalUn ) MmdelMohn 

Torklsh March— from " The Rains of AthcD*." 

BMthoTon 

Adpler's PmwhHnfpi Jabel Onogl 

(rinit time in thlneoantry]. 
Ovarton to -^SMitrMiildo..' Rosrini 



1. 

S. 

8. 

4. 



Here was a Symphony such as the roost exacting 
taste finds evermore refreshing ; and here were two 
fine overtures ; that to Semit amide, an enduring 
favorite, and that to Fautt, less familiar, but full of 
interest; a splendid piece of instrumentation, and 
not a bad introduction to Goethe's drama, which it 
commonly preludes in the best German theatres. 
Then for a piquant little entremet, the " Turkish 
March." Matter enough , therefore, alike appetizing 
to the many and the few. Strauss and Onngl were 
cheerful accessories. 

On Wednesday, April 22, the hut of these pleasant 
entertainments took place at the Academy of Music, 
which was crowded from parquet to upper gallery. 
The pieces were the Frtytdii^x overture ; a Fantasia 
for Tioloncello, played by Wulf Fries; the C 
minor Symphony of Beethoven ; a Concert walte 
by Strauss, called " Dividenden," which certainly 
ought to draw ; a rather clap-trap Fantavie, describ- 
ing Swiss life, with horns, cow-bells, real lightnin', 
&c., by Keinbold ; and a chorus and finnle (orches- 
tral arrangement) from Ferdinand Hiller's opera 
" Conradin," a musician-like and interesting piece of 
course. It is greatly to be regretted that, owing to 
the closing of the Music Hall, and the pre-occupa- 
tion of the other large halls, these concerts are thus 
brought to an untimely end. The Orchestral Union 
have done much for the entertainment and musical 
culture of a large class of our population. 

BosTOK Mozart Club. — The amateurs gave 
the fifth and last of iheir Social Orchestral Entertain- 
ments to a crowded hall full of guests, last Monday 
evening. Mr. Zerrahr, as usual, conducted, and 
the general imprecision was that they had never 
played so well. The programme was as folows : 

Pare I. 

Orand Symphony, No. 9, D m%^ Homi 

AlkcroaMai.—Aiidant«caDtobU*— Final*: AUcgro. 

Part II. 

Ovartaro. "Joan d« Pariii" Bofldiaa 

nomanat, ftir Eoglbh Horn and Flute from **L'16clair.** 

Haiovy 

Mlnnotto from Symphony No. 8 In Eb Hosut 

VniMEal March, from Symphony Broica, No. 8. 

Boetbovan 
Overtnra. **I>on Giovanni.** Hoiart 



New York, April 27.— Madame Medori left ' 
for Europe last week, to the regret of those who ad- 
mire her impassioned acting, and, in many respects, 
fine vocalization. The operas given by the Italian 
company during the past two weeks, have been 
Verdi's noisy "I due Foscari," and repetitions of 
" Tone," " Norma," "II Ballo," and "La Favorite." 
Maretzek promises Verdi's " Aroldo," and other 
novelties, for the short Summer season, to commence 
on May 4th. 

Anschutz' German company has given "Fidelio 
and " Don Giovanni" at the Academy, with much 
less effect and success than at the small theatre, 
where the little troupe had no disadvantageous com- 
parisons to fear— of course leaving the character of 
the mnsic they perform and their excellent orchestra 
out of the question. Nicolai's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor" will be given, for the first time here, to- 
night. 

A concert was given at Irving Hall, on the even- 
ing of Sunday, April 1 9th, under Mr. Anschutz* 
direction, at which, besides Mozart's G Minor Sym- 
phony, arias sung by Mdme. Johannsen, Weber's 
mnsic to "Preeiosa" was performed, by a good chorus 
and orchestra. In order to give the meaning of the 
detached pieces, the melo-drama was declaimed (a- 
dapted and condensed) by Mr. Koae, and Mdme. 
Scheller, a German actress of agreeable manner and 
appearance, and who sang the one song of the drama 
very pleasingly. Weber's music, so fresh, romantic, 
and full of melody, was as enjoyable in the concert 
room as on the stage. 

The last Philharmonic concert of the season took 
place, under Carl Beromann'b conductorship. on 
Saturday evening. The Symphony was Beethoven's 
No. 7. This noble creation — perhaps, after the Pas- 
toral, the most generally popular of all the Sympho- 
nies, and which seems to have flowed from the soul 
of the composer in an hour of "peace and good will 
to all mankind," so ftill is it of joyous feeling and in- 
spiration—was admirably played by the Society; 
indeed, we never heard them play with more finish 
and effectiveness. The other orchestral numbera 
were, Gade's "Reraini*cences of Ossian," in a cer- 
tain sense a faithful Scotch— or Scandinavian— pic- 
ture, which, however, will not stand the test of fre- 
quent hearings ; and Berlioz' overture, "Les frams 
jugos," noisy and unpleasin&r. Mr. Hofl^man played 
Mendelssohn's second piano forte concerto with much 
execution ; the Keller study and Chopin's polonaise, 
were less effective in Mr. Hoffmann's very agile 
hands. Mr. Schreiber placed a solo, arranged from 
Beethoven, on that favorite, but, we think, vulgar- 
ton<^d instrument, the cornet k-piston, with great 

facility. 

Messrs. Masok and Thomas gave their last soirde 
on Thursday evening, April 21 st; the programme 
(which attracted an over-crowded audience) com- 
menced with Bach's concerto for two pianos and 
string quartet, in which Mr. Tim m assisted the usual 
executive firm. Perhaps more fire, more light and 
shade in the performances would have been an im- 
provement, for Bach is the last composer to be put 
off with ever so fine a merely mechanical execution. 
The old quartet of Haydn, on the hymn " God pre- 
serve the Emperor Francis " was given, and the con- 
cert fitly concluded with Beethoven's immense quar- 
tet in C sharp minor, No. 14, one of his latest and 
greatest. A novelty was the singing of Mr. Kreiss- 
)iANK — intelligent and agreeable, if not faultless ; 
hut it will not do to be hypercritical as to his singing, 
for we were only too glad to hear the songs he gave 
us. Why cannot such be heard oftener, at these, 
and similar concerts ? Why do the orchestra con- 
cert directors disdain the fine voices, as such, forget- 
ful that even in musical sound, " a thing of beauty is 
a joy forever," and why will not fine singers give us 
fine songs ? Is " no compromise " the motto of 
these belligerent po were ? The songs selected by 
Mr. Kreissmann, were some of Franz, and a portion 
of that series by Schumann " Dichterliche." This 
hearing of Franz and Schumann recalled a compari- 
son we have often made. Franz is the great talent \ 
perfected, and in a certain measure, made; Strhu- 
mann is the genius; God annointed. Even in their 
different treatment of Heine's lyric " Im wander- 
schouan Monat Mai " (Mr. Kreissmann sang each) 
we see this ; one is a thought ; the other an inspira- 
"'- — Looking back to our old musical impressions 

M • «^ a ■ « • ■ • a 



seen by moonlight, as we first saw that Cathedral, it 
is a Symphony in stone). And yet, all honor to the 
living* song writer, the sincere disciple of Bach I 




Ie3^|ee; 



We hurry to press this week on account of the Na- 
tional Fast. We are obliged also, by the number of 
older letters already in type, to omit a new letter from 
Philadelphia, and even to curtail our New York cor- 
respondent, — from whom, by the way, we differ with 

regard to Franz, feeling that his songs show genius 
quite as much as Schumann's. 



tion.. „ 

we remember how Franz has touched us with quick 
pleasure, haunting melancholy, a sense of wonder, as 
at something odd and medieval, tempered with re- 
gret for a musician that has increased in his last 
works; but has not Schumann thrilled us from the first, 
in spite of his great faults, with that astonishment, 
that painful joy, which is only awakened by works 
of the fintt order of genius, such as, in lyric poetry ; 
Shelley's "Sky-lark", in painting the 'Cartoons 'of 
Baphael, or iTork Minster in architecture? (And 



Brookltit, N. Y.. ApRifc 9.— The Extra Concert 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, the pro- 
gramme of which you will find enclosed, took place 

last night and was a decided success as regards the 
musical part of the performance. The house was, 
in spite of the dreadful weather, comfortably filled, 
although the treasurer of the society would, perhaps, 
have liked to see a more numerous andienee. 

Part I. 

Symphony In O NInnr, (first time), Homi 

Boena— " InfoUeo." « HoDdolaMba 

MIm Bimlnsrd. 

Bonato— for Plaoo and Violin, op. 47 Bosthorvn 

MeMTS R Goldbcek and Tbeo. riioma«. 
Bomaom— L^BUsIr d'Amon— " Una fartlra lafrima." 

Donlasttt 
Mr. Oastlo. 

Overtoro— BgiDonC BMthovon 

Part If. 
Tb« Batter Morafng— ▲ Saeml Cantato, bj Cbovallar 
8lKl»mond Noukomm, Ibr SopraoOi Tenor, and Basso 
■olo, and Chorus. 

As your regular correspondent will undoubtedly 
furnish you his report about the musical part of tha 
performance, I would request you to permit me to 
give you the following statement of facts connected 
with the same. 

The Directora of our Philharmonic Soeiety, it is 
but Ijust to acknowledge, have long since, in true 
appreciation of their mission, favored the idea of 
taking some initiatory step toward the promotion of 
Vocal music in connection with their flourishing in- 
stitution. Judge Greenwood, indeed, had sometime 
ago laid before the Board of Directors the outlines of 
a plan for the purpose, which met with a very favor- 
able reception. Subsequent to that, our townsman. 
Prof. Edw. Wieb^. privately made a proposal to 
tome gentlemen of the board of Directors of the 
Philharmonic to organize an efficient chorus from 
among the many professional and amateur singers of 
this city for the purpose of performing a Cantau or 
Oratorio, if the Directora of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty would lend their influence and co-operation in tlie 
matter. It was proposed also as part of the plan, 
that the net proceeds should be devoted to creating a 
fund for the promotion of Choral music in connec- 
tion with and under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society. These suggestions were 
accepted, and. after some sixty singera had been 
secured, the rehearsals began. Of these sixty sing- 
ers, the majority belonged to the " Bedford Vocal 
Union," so that this society deserves the credit of 
having formed the nucleus of the whole chorus. 

From the very betrinning of the enterprise, the 
Philharmonic have shown the deepest interest in it, 
and this alone could secure the success so happily 
achieved. It was done not only creditably to the 
society under whose auspices it was performed, but 
also acceptably to the refined musical taste of our 
Brooklyn community. 

The Cantata of the " Easter Morning " was selec- 
ted for tlie occasion, for reasons which explain them- 
selves. First, it was exactly fit for the occasion, the 
concert taking place in Easter week. Secondly, it 
is one of the most beautiful works in the department 
of sacred music and well adapted to the popular 
taste. The words are peculiarly tender and impres- 
sive, in some portions of the composition, whilst 
they rise to a high sublimity in other parts. The 
German poetry was written by Tiedge, an ardent 
worshipper of religion, not by Tieck, as erroneously 
stated in Novello's London edition of Neukomm's 
famous work. The English vereion which was sung 
last night, is a much more literal and more singable 
one and is prepared by Edw. Wioh^, who, assisted 
by his friend Wm. Cutter, has made many a fine 
German composition accessible to the lovers of music 
who speak English. A new edition of the " Easter 
Morning " with Gennan and English words is now 
in Dress, in Germany, and will soon be out. 

In conclusion I would mention that to Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, who led the performance, much c t^dit 
is due for the amiable manner in which he helped 
Mr. Wiebe to mature a plan, which, if successfully 
carried through, cannot fail to prove beneficial in 
the development of taste for choral music in this com- 
munity. 



Philadelphia, April 12. — It was a pleasant 
snrprise, strolling into the Musical Fund Ha'l last 
Saturday, to find our young friend. Mr. Charlrs 
ScHM ITZ at the conductor's desk ; and had it been 
any one else, I might have looked upon his first ap- 
pearance as an orchestral leader with fear lest some 
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untoward accident might deprire him of Boeceu. 
Mr. Schmirz, howeTer, always does well what he at- 
tempts, and, knowing this, I banished all fears for 
bis safety, found a seat in the qaietest corner of the 
room, and lay back, considering whether Mendels- 
sohn's orertnre to "A Midsummer Night's Dream" 
would have sounded equally well without the o66/i- 
galo accompaniments furnished by the yoluble misses 
on either side of me. 

Mr. Grau's company has, thus far, giren Linda, 
Robert U Diable, Lea Nocet de Jetamette, La Sonnam- 
Imla, La Juive and Dincrak. 

Dmorah differs essentially from Meyerbeer's greater 
works: Robert, Lea Huffuenott, and Le Prophets, 
which we are accustomed to regard as types of his 
style. While the works named seem to possess 
more of the French or German character, leaning 
now to the one and no>v to the other, Dinorah sug- 
gests Tery little of the German, but seems a Franco- 
Italian mixture, in which the individuality of the au- 
thor is less conspicuous than in previous works. In 
one thing Meyerbeer remains true to himself. He 
gives but few unbroken melodies, but changes key 
and rhythm frequently, even in solos, in order that 
music and words should be perfectly in keeping* 
There is also the same elaborate treatment in the or- 
chestral parts. 

In Meyerbeer's operas so much depends upon the 
perfect interweaving of musical and dramatic thought, 
that to hear them in an unintelligible language is to re- 
main unconscious of many of their great beauties. 
In lighter operas this want is felt even more readily, 
because so much depends up9n the action of the 
play, while in tragic works one may be carried along 
by the wilder measures and more massive harmonies, 
and need no explanation of what were, otherwise, 
mere pantomime. 

There are Mveral beautiful strains in Dincrak, I 
was especially pleased with the matter and the man- 
ner of MoRBKai's solo in the second act, and was 
surprised at the ease with which Mile. Cordibr 
accomplished the difficult shadow aria. She 
deserved the applause, but the audience did not de- 
serve a repetition of the most difficult part of her 
aria. The Italians, indoding Muzio. performed in 
the left-handed way in which the Italians usually 
render French or German music. The goat left out 
considerable portions of its rdio, and was very oa;>ri- 
eioHB, which made me conclude it must be a tenor 
goat. Orchestra and chorus were poor enoagh. The 
" real water " for the inundation scene had been pro- 
cured *' at great expense *' and was announced in 
large type, on flaming posters. It overdid its part 
and, running over the stage into che orchestra, threat- 
ened to drown out the musicians. 

When I hear of Don Giovanni (it is announced for 
Mr. Grau's beneAt, to-morrow) I am reminded of the 
performance of the same opera by the AnschQts 
Company, and shudder at the thought of it. 

NlBMAKD. 

PiTTSViBLD Mass., April 8. — The winter with 
us has been unenliKhtened by musical tun or aiars, 
and during its long months, nothing, save perform- 
ers in the " minatrd" line, has risen above our hori- 
son. But spring, with its first blae-bird and robin, 
has brought us also an artistic feast,, in a call from 
the " Mendelssohn Quintette Club," as they passed 
on their way West. The Programme comprised the 
best and most pleasing selections from their rural 
repertoire. May we hear them often, and may our 
wealthy citizens bestir themselves so that, on their 
next visit, their music may fill a larger and more 
commodious Hall, worthy of such music, and of so 
intelligent and Appreciative nn andienc*e. 

On the following evening, April 7th, the " Men- 
delssohn Musical Institute," a sister companion of 
the " Club," in its aims and high standard, closed 
their seventh year by a musical Soiree, at which the | 



following Programme was performed by the pnpilf . 

Pari L 

1. Job«1 Ovsrturs Wthm 

MiMM AniM W. Shaw ud Uuj W. BumCI. 

2. Aria—" Don OiovmoDl." , Moaot 

Ulf UlUan a. B\j. 

8. Ofaad Sonata in D Sehubwi 

MIm Umtj Chapman. 

4. Song fbr ihrm vofeeg Richard Hoi 

Uliirai BI7, Battoj and Oardnor. 

6. UM ohnoWorto MenddMoba 

A. 7. Boblmann. 

6. Oavattna from ** Nil Andronleo.'* Mtrcadaolo 

Mln C. 1. Gardner. 

7. Oiand Sonata in f Bajda 

MlM L. H. Blj. 

Parti. 

8. Oiand Symphony No. 5, In minor BoothovMi 

MImm Chapman and B(y. 

The pieces are some of them too well known to 
your readers, to need comment. The Sonata by 
Schubert is a wonderful example of his fruitful and 
peculiar genius, sparkling with originality and 
beauty. The HXydn Sonata was also exoeodingly 
brilliant. The Lied ohne Worte by Mendelssohn was 
a favorite one, and well performed by a young Ger- 
man, who, as I learn, in the space of a year and a 
half has made wonderful progress in theoretical 
study, and has also acquired a good degree of skill 
in execution. Duriiig the first year of his study, 
being a weaver by trade, and obliged to labor, he 
occupied his mind with his lessons while at the loom, 
committing to memory the chords, which were thus 
thought out, and practising them diligently after 
release from mechanical toil from eight o'clock to ten 
in the evening, which was his only opportunity for 
practice. During the last few months he has for 
saken the loom for the Organ and Piano Forte, and 
with determined energy and perseverance is pursu- 
ing the studies for which his quickness of thought, 
application and talents, are adapted. 

Did time and your space permit, we could speak at 
length in praise of the performance of the well 
known and ever wonderful C minor Symphony, and 
of the vocal part of the programme. *' Dove $ono " 
from " Don Giovanni " was sung in a manner that 
would do honor to a professional vocalist. 

The performances of all the pupils at this concert 
were highly creditable to their instructors, who must 
be encouraged by their improvement and skill to 
pursue the same undeviating course in presenting to 
them for study snch nolile works, and In endeavor* 
ing to create a love for them. We are not sufilcient- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Oliver's method of teaching 
to know how it differs fVom others, but we see from- 
its results that his pupils, even after the study of but 
one year, share his disr^ste for musical trash and be* 
come imbued with a deep love and respect for the 
groat masters and for all that is high in musical art. 
We wish that more of our teachers were moved to 
labor earnestly for the cultivation of good taste, and 
we shoold soon see the result in a general apprecia- 
tion of classical concerts, and onr artista would not 
so often, be obliged to present a sugared pill by offer- 
ing to the public '* light, popular music," Waltzes 
and " Opera re-hash," as an inducement to listen to 
a Symphony or Quartet. 

Pendstent and earnest effort in the right way will 
accomplish wondere, and a teacher's influence is 
enduring, for right or wrong'. Let each and every 
one see to it that hia effort and influence is for im- 
provement and elevation in music, as well as in mind 
and morals. Man in his natural state is degraded 
and unhitellectual. The natural and uncultivated 
" taste for music " is also low and unreflned, only 
requiring in its primitive development the measured 
beat of the dance in ita various forms, to give pleas- 
ure and delight. A slight degree of cultivation 
introduces melody and song, mingled with the love 

of rhythmic measure ; but it is only after study and 
devotion to the Art that mingled harmony and melo- 
dy overcome and banish from thought the still 
ever ruling and prevailing rhythm, and give that- 
excellent joy and delight which is a foretaste of 
Heaven. Acanthus. 
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Vooals with FUno Aooompanlment. 

Away Goes Cuffee, or Hooray for '63. Words 
and Musie by L, B. Starkweatker, S6 

A tnt-nlU iMfre sMg.vhloh Is sftjlnc a gnal 4m], 
te vtry fcw IndMd OMi ** Mteh QvOm h ha fllM,*> 
aadlmprasi the troa Inags of his hasBor on pap«. 
TIm sook teU* OS hov ** Abimm Liocoa " muiMd 
tht Sooth, that If tbej 4Id not glvo vp at a ««rtala 
data, than, ** Awaj foM Ooflba! ** MosId vwy good. 

The Sleep of Sorrow. Song. W, V. Waliaoe. S5 

A sonc la Wallaea*S bast styla, ifaBpla and alafMl, 
and ihovlnf fha naatarlaiha taqr aad powwftd 
haodliag of his iubjwi. 



Renk Favaryer. S6 



The Name of Him I Lore. 

A drileala, and yat brttUaat so^, of whtoh the 
words an bj Gao. lial^f . Not diflkalt. 

Morning and Evening. Sacred Song. W, Oaaile, 25 
A vary prttty siend song. 

Hour of Parting. Duet for Guitar. (hartia. 85 

Adds a fcvoflta op«a daa* to the Hskltad list af 
sueh pli m fbe thagultar. 

XnatromMital M iiaio. 

Princess of Wales Quadrille. leoni. S5 

An nnnaaally pretty sat of ptaess, with the very 
spirit of tha danea In ibam. Thay ara not bafd, and 
will allbrd satldbotlon both to stadants and 
plajacs. 



L. 'Avalanche. Galop. 



Leon Leant, 85 



Smbellishad with a pratty ttUa yuft, la whieh the 
nama, L* Avalaneba, appears to ba slidlnf off a moat 
(omantle aatamblaga of Alpina paaka. Smbiamatla, 
BO donbt, of tha oonaoans of awaat ahoids wUhin, 
bright, uparliliog, and gilding as aad^ as snow on tha 
mountains. Not dUBooll. 



Village Bells. Polka. 



Cka'a Coote, Jr. 85 



An aioallant pleea. fhU of laeollaetSons of awaat 
ball ehimas of old Boglaad, aa tl^y ring on wadding 
or Chrlatmas momlngi. Quito fla«it,and aaiHy 
adapted to tlia ftngen. 



Cricket Polka. 



Wm, WiAera, Jr, 25 



A bright, ehirping Httla thing, introdoelog tha 
notes of tha Orlckat at intervals. Likely to ba a 
ftvorlta. 

Farewell IschL By WinterU, arr. for piano by 

F, Rity. 85 

Book!. 

EircTOLOPBDiA OF Musio. — Elementary, 
Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal 
and Instrumental. By John W. Moore. $3.50 

Maeieiami ehonld not Ibrget this truly valuable and 
standard work, by a man who lanmi to have been bom 
to ba a prominent Anierleaa nnaleal historton and 
antiquaiy. All of tha brotheifaood who do anything 
worthy of note, ara sura of a abort Inmortality, at 
least, Ibr Mr.Uoon kaapa their naaieB and deads fllad 
away In his deak, at Ballowi rails. 



Mnsio sv Mail.— Morie !■ sent by mail, the ezpenfe being 
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suppliea. Book! ean aleo be tent at tbe rate of one cent per 
ouoea. This applfee to any dietanea under thxae thoumnd 
mllee; beyond that It Is donbla. 
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Open Table. 

(fkomOoKBi.) 

Man J gaetti I hope to^y 

For a dinner dainty ; 
Fish and fowl are ready all, 

Winee and renison plenty. 
All are bidden — all accept : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, ran out and look abont ; 

See if yon can meet them. 

Charming children I ihall hare. 

Sweet and simple missee, 
Soch as truly nothing know, 

Not so much as kisses ; 
And they're promised all to come : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, run out and look about ; 

See if yon can meet them. 

Ladiee, too, I hope to see. 

Patterns of devotion,— 
Constant to their fretful lords 

In eadi look and motion. 
They have been invited all : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, run out and look about ; 

See if yon can meet them, 

Noble youths, too, never rain, 

Though they might be proudest, 
Such as wear their purses fhll. 

Yet are always modest- 
Pressing notes to these I sent : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, mn out and look about ; 

See if yon can meet them. 

Men I've asked, with great respect. 

Who hare wives, and fbarthem ; 
Keep their eyes at home, nor look 

At the fair ones near them. 
They've returned my compliments : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, mn out and look abont ; 

See if yon can meet them. 

Poets, too, a chosen few. 

Feast for fancy bringing. 
Such as love another's song 

More than their own singing ; 
And thev've all agreed to come : 
Eagerly I wait them. 

John, mn out and look abont ; 

See if yon can meet them. 

But I do not see a soul 

Eager this way taming I 
And the soup will boil away. 

And the roast meat's burning. 
Ah I I fear me, we have been 
Too select and dainty. 

John 1 what — will there no one come f 

None of all the twenty ? 

John, mn out, and tarry not; 

Call me in some new ones, 
Every guest as saits him best ; 

Then they'll all be trae ones. 
Through the town the news has flown ; 
Evervbody's willing. 

John, throw open wide the doors : 

Look now, how we're filling ! 

J. S. D. 



TmnsUttd for this Joonal. 

Hector Berlios. 

FfOBi Flkgvnde Bllttw fdr Mnrfk. 

**Toai 1m gvorM soat boni hon rraniixeax.**— Voftoira. 

"BotKm If raffldADtly wttU known in 0«riiiuiy by hii wrlt- 
Io|ti. ftod no oiM will r«fiiM respaot to hU Kreat ftod trulj 
•rttotle Wforta; dollght U erer prodaecd by bU eompodtlona, 
altboaih th«j m« mj difCfM in stjlt nnd method.**— P«i(fi. 
fMMtf £I3br. 

In the sonth of France at the Cdte Saint An- 
dr^, a little city of the Tser department, on the 
11th December, 1808, Hector Berlioz was born. 
His father, a distinguished phywcian, took much 
puns in the yonths's edncation, and at its com- 
pletion allowed him to take lessons in music. — 
Therein he made great progress, but he took a 
a great aversion to the study of medtuine, for 
which his father designed him. Berlioz however 
yielded after a few struggles and, for two years, 
reluctantly followed bis studies under his father's 
direction. 

But what 80 many others in similar sitnations 
have done, that did the young Berlioz* He pro- 
vided himself secretly with works on music, and 
studied during the night. He was soon seized 
with an insatiable desire to compose, bnt bis first 
attempts naturally bad a very singnlar ap- 
pearance. He now became acquainted with a 
Quartet of Haydn ; the impression this made 
upon him was decisive ; be studied it with ardor, 
and learned from it far more than books were 
capable of telling him. A quintet which he 
now composed had already a diflTerent aspect from 
bis first attempts, and as it turned out, it en- 
hanced his pleasnre and his determination, but 
at the same time almost alarmed bis father, who 
sent him to Paris to finish bis medical studies. — 
Still, however, Berlioz pursued bis music zeal- 
ously, and, after a year of inward struggle, be 
made known to bis family his firm resolution to 
dismiss the study of medicine forever, and devote 
himself wholly to. a musical career. In conse- 
quence bis father cast bim off*, but Berlioz was 
now free, and could patiently labor for his art. 

The next thing be discovered was, that a young 
man wholly unknown was deprived of all means 
of support in Paris ; but he bad received from 
Nature a character which taught him to despise 
fatigue, a strong force of will, and in order to sup- 
port himself, the student of medicine became a 
chorus singer in the < 'Theatre des Nonveaut^s." 

After three months he sang every evening in 
Vaudevilles, until he obtained a few pupils in 
singing. The pecuniary compensation suflicing 
for bis small wants, be abandoned the stage, re- 
tired into solitude and composed an opera, '*Les 
Francs Juges"-— of wbich only the overture be- 
came known. After this his appeased father 
again contributed to his support, and he was now 
in a position to finbh bis studies at the Conserva- 
toire, under Reicha and Lefevre. 

While a pupil here, Berlioz gained the prize 

for the composition of a Cantata "Sardanapa- 

lus," and was sent for bis farther improvement 

for a few years to Italy. He there fell in love 

with a young English actress, and he sought to 
depict bis passion in bis first Symphony, an **£p- 



isode in the life of an Artist" When he returned 
after several years of absence, his steady perse- 
verance succeeded in prevailing on the shy beauty 
to become bis wife. 

In 1832 his Symphony was produced at the 
Conservatoire. After the close of the concert a 
man pressed through the crowd which surrounded 
Berlioz, embraced him with glistening eyes, cry- 
ing out : '*You begin where all tbc others have 
left ofif." That man was Paganini. 

A multitude of compositions by degrees flowed 
from Berlioz's pen — The "Harold Symphony'* — 
"Bomeo and Juliet" — a "Funebral Symphony" 
for the fallen heroes of July — "Faust's descent in- 
to Heir— the overtures to "Waverly," "King 
Lear," "Rob Roy," "Cameval of Venice";—* 
Mass ; — a Requiem ; — the opera "Benvenuto Cel- 
lini." He also instrumented Weber's Invitation 
h la VaUe\ arranged Der FreiachiUZt with the 
recitatives, and edited many smaller compositions 
for singing, part of them with piano, others with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

In Weimar at this time the music director 
Gotze conducted the overture to "Les Francs 
Juges," and the eff*ect upon the orchestra and audi- 
ence was electric. 

Afterwards Berlioz made, at various times, jour- 
neys through Germany, England, and Russia* 
giving concerts in the principal cities, in which 
he conducted his own compositions. Many marks 
of honor, orders, and musical memberships were 
showered upon bim, and success was not wanting 
wherever his works appeared. y. a. h. 

(To bt eonthiiied.) 



The Polonaise. 

(from Lim*0 LUb of Oaorar, translated \>j Makhi Wauo 

OOOK.) 

. . . His (Chopin's) Polonaises^ which are less 
studied than they merit, on account of the diffi- 
culties presented by their perfect execution, are 
to be classed among his highest inspirations. They 
never remind us of the mincing and affected 
*^Polonaise$ ^ la Pompadour^" which our orches- 
tras have introduced into ball-rooms, our virtuosi 
in concerts, or of those to be found in our "Parlor 
Repertories," filled, as they invariably are, with 
backnied collections of music, marked by insipidi- 
ty and mannerism. 

His Polonaises, characterized by an energetic 
rhythm, galvanize and electrify the torpor of in- 
difference. The most noble traditional feelings 
of ancient Poland are embodied in them. The 
firm resolve and calm gravity of its men of other 
days breathe through these compositions. Gen- 
erally of a martial character, courage and daring 
are rendered with that simplicity of expression, 
said to be a distinctive trait of this warlike peo- 
ple. They bring vividly before the imagination, 
the ancient Poles, as we find them described in 
their chronicles ; gifted with powerful organka- 
tions, subtle intellects, indomitable courage and 
earnest piety, mingled with high-bom courtesy 
and a gallantry which never deserted them, 
whether on the eve of battle, during its exciting 
course, in the triumph of victory, or amidst the 
gloom of defeat. . . . 

Their chivalric heroism was sanctioned by their 
grave and haughty dignity ; an intelligent and 
premeditated conviction added the force of reason 
to the energy of impulsive virtue ; thus thev have 
succeeded in winning the admiration of all ages, 
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of all minds, even that of their most fleterinined 
adversarit*?. Tlu*y were cliaractoriz»id by qual- 
ities rarely found together, the description of 
whirh would appear almost paradoxical : reckless 
wis<]nin, darini; prudence, and fanatic fatalism. . . 

While listening to some of the Polonaises of 
Chopifi, we can almost catch the firm, nay, the 
more than firm, the heavy, resolute tread of men 
bravely facing all the bitter injustice which the 
most cruel and relentless destiny can offer, with 
the manly pride of unblenching courage. The 
progress of the music suggests to our imagination 
such magniPcent groups as were designed by 
Paul Veronese, robed in the rich costume of days 
long past ; we see passing at intervals before us, 
brocades of gold, velvets, damasked satins, sil- 
very sof\ and flexile sables, hanging sleeves grace- 
fully thrown bat^k upon the shoulders, embossed 
sabres, boots yellow as gold or red with trampled 
blood, sashes with long and undulating fringes, 
close chemisettes, rustling trains, stomachers em- 
broidered with pearls, head dresses glittering with 
rubies or leafy with emeralds, light slippers rich 
with amber, gloves perfumed with the luxurious 
attar from the harems. From the faded back- 
ground of times long passed these vivid groups 
start forth ; gorgeous carpet.s from Persia lie at 
their feet, filigrecd furniture from Constantinople 
stands around ; all is marked by the sumptuous 
prodigality of the Magnates who drew, in ruby 
goblets embossed with medallions, wine from the 
fountains of Tokay, andshoed their fleet Arabian 
steeds with silver, who surmounted all their es- 
cutcheons with the same crown which the fate of 
an election might render a royal one, and which, 
causing them to despise all other titles, was alone 
worn as insignium of their glorious equality. 

Those who have seen the Polonaise dance even 
as late as the beginning of the present century, 
declare that its style has changed so much, that 
it is now almost impossible to divine its primitive 
character. As very few national dances have 
succeeded in preserving their racy originality, we 
may imagine, when we take into consideration the 
changes which have occurred, to what a degree 
this has degenerated. The Polonaise is without 
rapid movements, without any true steps in the 
artistic sense of the word, intended rather for 
display than for the exhibition of seductive grace ; 
so we may readily conceive it must lo^e all its 
haughty importance, its pompous self-sufficiency, 
wheii the dancers are deprived of the accessories 
necessary to enable them to animate its simple 
form by dignified, yet vivid gestures, by appro- 
priate and expressive pantomime, and when the 
costume peculiarly fitted for it is no longer worn. 
It has indeed become decidedly monotonous, a 
mere circulating promenade, exciting but little 
interest Unless we could see it danced by some 
of the old regime who still wear the ancient cos- 
tume, or listen to their animated descriptions of 
it, we can form no conception of the numerous in- 
cidents, the scenic pantomime, which once ren- 
dered it so eflective. By a rare exception this 
dance was designed to exhibit the men, to display 
manly beauty, to set off noble and dignified de- 
portment, martial yet courtly bearing. '^Martial 
yet courtly:" do not these two epithets almost 
define the Polish character ? In the original the 
very name of the dance is masculine ; it is only 
in consequence of a misconception that it has 
been translated in other tongues into the feminine 
gender. 

Those who have never seen the Kontusz worn, 
(it is a kind of Occidental kaflan, as is the robe 
of the Orientals, modified to suit the customs of 
an active life, unfettered by the stagnant resigna- 
tion taught by fatalism,} a sort of Feredgi, d^en 
trimmed with fur, forcing the wearer to make 
frequent movements susceptible of grace and. co- 
quetry, by which the flowing sleeves are thrown 
backward, can scarcely imagine the bearing, the 
How bending, the quick rising, the finesse of the 
delicate pantomime displayed by the Ancients, 
as they defiled in a Polonaise, as though in a mil- 
itary parade, not suffering their fingers to remain 
idle, but sometimes occupying them in playing 
with the long moustache, sometimes with tne han- 
dle of the sword. Both moustache and sword 
were essential parts of the costume, and were | 



indeed objects of vanity with all ages. Diamonds 
and sapphires frequently sparkled upon the arms, 
worn suspended from belts of cashmere, or from 
sashes of silk embroidered with gold, displaying 
to advantage forms always slightly corpulent ; the 
moustache often veiled, without quite hiding, 
some scar, far more effective than the most bril- 
liant array of jewels. The dress of the men ri- 
valed that of the women in the luxury of the 
material worn, in the value of the precious stones, 
and in the variety of vivid colors. This love of 
adornment is also found among the Hungarians, 
as may be seen in their buttons made of jewels, 
the ring forming a necessary part of their dress, 
the wrought clasps for the neck, the aigrettes and 

Elumes adorning the cap made of velvet of some 
rilliant hue. To know how to take off, to put 
on, to mancenvre the cap with all possible grace, 
constituted almost an art. During the progress 
of a Polonaise, this became an object of especial 
remark, because the cavalier of the leading pair, 
as commandant of the file, gave the mute word 
of command, which was immediately obeyed and 
imitated by the rest of the train. 

The master of the house, in which the ball was 
given, always opened it himself by leading off in 
this dance. His partner was selected neither for 
her beauty, nor youth ; the most highly honored 
lady present was always chosen. This phalanx, 
by whose evolutions every f§t« was commenced, 
was not formed only of the young : it was com- 
posed of the most distinguished, as well as of the 
most beautiful. A grand review, a dazzling ex- 
hibition of all the distinction present, was offered 
as the highest pleasure of the festival. After the 
host, came next in order the guests of the greats 
est consideration, who, choosing their partners, 
some from friendship, some from policy or from 
desire of advancement, some from love, — followed 
closely his steps. His task was a far more com- 
plicated one than it is at present. He was ex- 
pected to conduct the files under his guidance 
thi*ough a thousand capricious meanderings through 
long suites of apartments lined by guests, who 
were to take a later part in this brilliant cor- 
tege. They liked to be conducted through dis- 
tant galleries, through the parterres of illuminated 
gardens, through the groves of shrubbery, where 
distant echos of the music alone reached the ear, 
which, as if in revenge, greeted them with re- 
doubled sound and blowing of trumpets upon 
their return to the principal saloon. As the spec- 
tators, ranged like rows of hedges along the route, 
were continually changing, and never ceased for 
a moment to observe all their movements, the 
dancers never forgot that dignity of bearing and 
address which won for them the admiration of 
women, and excited the jealousy of men. Vain 
and joyous, the host would have deemed himself 
wanting in courtesy to his guests, bad he not 
evinced to them, which he did sometimes with a 
piquant naivet-e, the pride he felt in seeing him- 
self surrounded by persons so illustrious, and par- 
tisans so noble, all striving through the splendor 
of the attire chosen to visit him, to show their 
high sense of the honor in which they held him. 

Guided by him in their first circuit, they were 
led through long windings, where unexpected 
turns, views, and openings had been arranged be- 
forehand to cause surprise ; where architectural 
deceptions, decorations and shifting scenes had 
been studiously adapted to increase the pleasure 
of the festival. If any monument or inscription, 
fitted for the occasion, lay upon the long line of 
route, from which some complimentary homage 
might be drawn to the **most valiant or the most 
beautiful," the honors were gracefully done by 
the host. The more unexpected the surprises ar- 
ranged for these excursions, the more imagina- 
tion evinced in their invention, the louder were 
the applauses from the younger part of the socie- 
ty, the more ardent the exclamations of delight : 
and silvery sounds of merry laughter greeted 
pleasantly the ears of the conductor-in-chief, who, 
having thus succeeded in achieving his reputa- 
tion, became a privileged Coryphaeus, a leader par 
excellence. If ne had already attained a certain 
age, he was greeted on his return from such cir- 
cuits by frequent deputations of young ladies, 
who came, in the name of all present, to thank 



and congratulate him. Through their vivid de- 
scriptions, these pretty wanderers excited the 
curiosity of the guests, and increased the eager- 
ness for the formation of the succeeding Polon- 
aises among those who, though they did not make 
part of the procession, still watched its passage 
in motionless attention, as if gazing upon the 
flashing line of light of some brilliant meteor. 

In this land of aristocratic democracy, the nu- 
merous dependents of the great seigniorial houses, 
(too poor, indeed, to take part in the fiBte, yet 
only excluded from it by their own volition, all 
however noble, some even more noble than their 
lords,) being all present, it was considered highly 
desirable to dazzle them ; and this flowing chain 
of rainbow-hued and gorgeous light, like an im- 
mense serpent with its glittering rings, sometimes 
wreathed its linked folds, sometimes uncoiled its 
entire length, to disT>lay it« brilliancy through the 
whole lino of its unnulating animated surface, in 
the most vivid scintillations ; accompanying the 
shifting hues with the silvery sound of chains of 
gold, ringing like muffled bells, with the rustling 
of the heavy sweep of gorgeous damasks and with 
the dragging of jewelled swords upon the floor. 
The murmuring sound of many voices announced 
the approach of this animated, Taried, and glit- 
tering life-stream. 

But the genius of hospitality, never deficient 
in high-bom courtesy, and which, even while pre- 
serving the touching simplicity of primitive man- 
ners, inspired in Poland all the refinements of the 
most advanced state of civilization, — how could it 
be exiled from the details of a dance so eminently 
Polish ? After the host had, by inaugurating the 
filte, rendered due homage to all who were pres- 
ent, any one of his guests had the right to claim 
his place with the lady whom he had honored by 
his choice. The new claimant, clapping his hands, 
to arrest for a moment the ever moving cortege, 
bowed before the partner of the host, begging 
her graciously to accept the change ; while the 
host, from whom she had been taken, made the 
same appeal to the lady next in course. This ex- 
ample was followed by the whole train. Con- 
stantly changing partners, whenever a new cav- 
alier claimed the honor of leading the one first 
chosen by the host, the ladies remained in the 
same succession during the whole course ; while, 
on the contrary, as the gentlemen continually re- 
placed each other, he who had commenced the 
dance, would, in its progress, become the last, if 
not indeed entirely excluded before its close. 

Each cavalier, who placed himself in turn at 
the head of the column, tried to surpass his pre- 
decessors in the novelty of the combinations of 
his opening, in the complications of the windings 
through which he led the expectant cortege ; and 
this course, even when restricted to a sinj^le sa- 
loon, might be made remarkable by the designing 
of graceful arabesques, or the involved tracing of 
enigmatical ciphers. He made good his claim to 
the place he had solicited, and displayed his skill, 
by inventing close, complicated and inextricable 
figures ; by describing them with so much cer- 
tainty and accuracy, that the living ribbon, turned 
and twisted as it might be, was never broken in 
the loosing of its wreathed knots; and by so lead- 
ing, that no confusion or graceless jostling should 
result from the complicated torsion. The suc- 
ceeding coupled, who had only to follow the fig- 
ures already given^ and thus continue the impul- 
sion, were not permitted to drag themselves lazily 
and listlessly along the parquet. The step was 
rhythmic, cadenced, and undulating ; the whole 
form swayed by graceful wavings and harmonious 
balancings. They were careful never to advance 
with too much haste, nor to replace each other as 
if driven on by some urgent necessity. ^ On they 
glided, like swans descending a tranquil stream, 
their flexile forms swayed by the ebb and swell 
of unseen and gentle waves. Sometimes, the 
gentleman offered the right, sometimes, the left 
hand to his partner ; touching only the points of 
her fingers, or clasping the slight hand within his 
own, he passed now fo her right, now to her left, 
without yielding the snowy treasure. These com- 
plicated movements, being instantaneously imitat- 
ed by every pair, ran, like an electric shiver, 
through the whole length of this gigantic serpent. 
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Although apparently occupied and absorbed by 
these maltiplied manoeuvres, the cavalier yet found 
time to bend to his lady and whisper sweet flat- 
teries in her ear, if she were youncr ; if young no 
longer, to repose confidence, to urge requests, or 
to repeat to her the news of the hour. Then, 
haughtily raising himself, he would make the metal 
of his arms ring, caress his thick moustache, giv- 
ing to all his features an expression so vivid, that 
the lady was forced to respond by the animation 
of her countenance. 

Thus, it was no hacknied and senseless prome- 
nade which thev executed ; it was, rather, a par- 
ade in which the whole splendor of the society 
was exhibited, gratified with its own admiration, 
conscious of its elegance, brilliancy, nobilitv and 
courtesy. It was a constant display of its lustre, 
its glory, its renown. Men grown gray in camps, 
or in the strife of courtly eloauence ; eenerals 
more often seen in the cuirass uian in the robes 
of peace ; prelates and persons high in the Church; 
dignitaries of State ; aged senators ; warlike pal- 
atins; ambitious castellans: — were the partners 
who were expected, welcomed, disputed and 
sought fbr, by the youngest, gayest, and most bril- 
liant women present. Honor and glory rendered 
ages equal, and caused years to to forgotten in 
this dance ; nay, more, they gave an advantage 
even over love. It was while listening to the an- 
imated descriptions of the almost forgotten evo- 
lutions and dignified capabilities of this truly na- 
tional dance, from the lips of those who would 
never abandon the ancient Zupan and Kontusz^ 
and who still wore their hair closely cut round 
their temples, as it had been worn by their ances- 
tors, that we first fully understood in what a high 
degree this haughty nation possessed the innate 
instinct of its own exhibition, and how entirely 
it had succeeded, through its natural grace and 
genius, in poetizing its love of ostentation by 
draping it in the charms of noble emotions, and 
wrapping round it the glittering robes of martial 
glory- 
When we visited the country of Chopin, whose 
memory always accompanied us like a faithful 
guide who constantly keeps our interest excited, 
we were fortunate enough to meet with some of 
the peculiar characters, daily growing more rare, 
because European civilization, even where it does 
not modify the basis of character, effaces asperi- 
ties, and moulds exterior forms. We there en- 
countered some of those men gifted with superior 
intellect, cultivated and strongly developed by a 
life of inceasant action, vet whose horizon does 
not extend beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try, their own society, their own traditions. — 
During our intercourse, facilitated by an inter- 
preter, with these men of past days', we were 
able to study them and to understand the secret 
of their greatness. It was really curious to ob- 
serve the inimitable originality caused by the utter 
exclusiveness of the view taken by them. This 
limited cultivation, while it greatly diminishes the 
value of their ideas upon many subjects, at the 
same Ume gifts the mind with a peculiar force, 
almost resembling the keen scent and the acute 
perceptions of the savage, for all the things near 
and dear to it. Only from a mind of this pecu- 
liar training, marked by a concentrative energy 
that nothing can distract from its course, every 
thing beyond the circle of its own nationality re- 
maining alien to it, can we hope to obtain an ex- 
act picture of the past ; for it alone, like a faith- 
ful mirror, reflects it in its primal coloring, pre- 
serves its proper lights and shades, and gives it 
with its varied and picturesque accompaniments. 
From such minds alone can we obtain, with the 
ritual of customs which are rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct, the spirit from which they emanated. — 
Chopin was born too late, and left the domestic 
hearth too early, to be himself in possession of 
this spirit ; but he had known many examples of 
it, and, through the memories which surrounded 
his childhood, even more fully than through the 
literature and history of his country, he found 
by induction the secrets of its ancient prestige, 
which he evoked from the dim and dark land of 
forgetfulness, and, through the magic of his poetic 
art, endowed with immortal youth. Poets are 
better comprehended and appreciated by those 



who have made themselves familiar with the 
countries which inspired their songs. Pindar is 
more fully understcxxl by those who have seen the 
Parthenon bathed in the radiance of its limpid 
atmofiphere ; Ossian, by those familiar with the 
mountains of Scotland, with their heavy veils and 
long wreaths of mist. The feelings which inspired 
the creations of Chopin can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have visited his country. 
They must have seen the giant shadows of past 
centuries gradually increasing, and veiling the 
ground as the gloomy night of despair rolled on ; 
they must have felt the electric and mystic in- 
fluence of that strange ^^phantom of glory** forever 
haunting martyred Poland. Even in the gayest 
hours of festival, it appalls and saddens all hearts. 
Whenever a tale of past renown, a commemora- 
tion of slaughtered heroes is given, an allusion to 
national prowess is made, its resurrection from the 
grave is instantaneous ; it takes its place in the 
banquet-hall, spreading an electric terror mingled 
with intense admiration ; a shudder, wild and 
mystic as that which seizes upon the peasants of 
Ukraine, when the '^Beautiful Virgin," white as 
Death, with her girdle of crimson, is suddenly 
seen gliding through their tranquil village, while 
her shadowy hand marks with blood the door of 
each cottage doomed to destruction. 

An Operatic Eclogue. 

(From Paneh). 

Damatcu, Mr. Gye. Mmalcas, Mr. Mapleson. 
PalcBjnon, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. Sing, Gye, and thou, O Mapleson, re- 
hearse 
Thy singers' fame in smooth Yirgilian verse ; 
While I at ease enjoy my morning smoke. 
And weigh the merits of each vocal bloke. 

6rye. That word sounds masculine, but place aux 
dames: 
My prime donne sure must bear the palm. 
Say who can match my charming Adelina, 
As fair Amina, or as sweet Zeriina ? 
All other songsters most to her n^ve place. 
For vocal sweetness and for girlish grace. 
My little Patti all the world most own 
The nicest little party ever known. 

Map. For me great Tietjens deigns this year to 
sing, 
And countless myrtnds to my doors will bring. 
Now Grisi's gone, who is there that will dare 
As Norma with my Tietjens to compare 1 
Who in Lea HugumaU is half so fine 
As she who comes to be my Valentine ? 

Gye. Tietjens to thee reluctantly I yield, 
But there are other charmers in the field. 
Say, hast thou e'er my sweet Carvalho heard. 
My Fricci too, who warbles like a bird ? 
Then for contralto parts who is there, pray. 
That can compete with deep-toned DIdide. 

Map. Vain boaster, cease ! I'll bet an even pony. 
She ne'er will hold a candle to Alboni. 
Alboni'a voice roust drive all rivals crnzy, — 

Gye^ Yes, but yon must allow she's sadly Tnzy. 

Map. Then whom with my Trebelli can yon 
match % 
And my Lemaire 1 

Gye, I'm sure «/i<?'» no great catch. 

Map. You're very rode ; but I de Ruda boant. 

Gye. I've Rudersdorff, who's ever at her post. 
And if you come to debutantes, my buck. 
My Pauline Lucca ought to bring me luck. 
Demi, I've Demi too. 

Map. My Gye, don't swear. 

Gye. Demi, I don't : I'm merely naming her. 

Bfap, Leave we the ladies now, and say, O Gye, 
With my Giuglini who of yours can vie ? 
Which of your tenors sing so sweet, so high ? 

Gye. As is the rose than buttercups more sweet, 
So doth my Mario your Giuglini beat ; 
As doth the lark ontsoar the humble bee, 
So lifts my Tamberlik his high chest C. 



He, when he tries a high-pitched note to sing. 
Fills the pleased house and makes the rafters ring. 

Map. My Delle Sedie as a bass is known. 

Gye. He's not a ba«8 : he's but a baritone. 

Map. My Santley is a finished singer now ; 

Gye. Yes, but his name is English, you'll allow. 

Map. Baragli, Bossi, Bertacchi, Bettini, 
Bagagiolo, Gassier, Zucchini, 
Gambetti, Fricca, Soldi, Casaboni— 

Gye. Not one of them can equal my Ronconi. 
Besides I've Formes, Fellar, Ferenesi, 
Capponi, Zelger, Obin, and Lncchesi, 
Ciampi, Naudin, Graziani, Rossi, 
Neri-Baraldi, Faure, and Patriossi. 

Map. My brave Rovere I have yet to name : 

Gye. My Tagliafico is more known to fiime. 

Map. My Vialetti too — 

Gye. Hc*s getting old : 

Map. And my Fagotti — 

Gye. He's a stick, I'm told. 

Map. The skilled Arditi will conduct my band. 
Who are well practised to obey his hand. 
Start at his nod, and cease at his command. 

Gye. As doth the column in Trafalgar Square 
O'ertop the fountains feebly squirting there, 
So Costa doth all rivals far excel, 
Costa, whose praise no pen can fairly tell,| 
Costa, on whom I ever have relied, 
Costa, my friend, my hope, my joy, my pride 1 

Punch. Contend no more, who can the loudest 
squall, 
But send me every night a box or stall ; 
Thus I the palm of merit may award. 
Meanwhile, let's liquor. Both I look toward I 



The EngUsh Opera Ei^eriment in London. 

(To the Bditor of tho BLuieal World). 

Sir, — A well known theatrical paper in its remarks 
on the Englitth Opera at Covent Garden, states that 
the past season has not been successful in a pecuni- 
ary sense ; and further, attributes this want of success 
to the unreadiness of the English public to support 
English Opera. 

Will you allow me as one of the public^ no must- 
cian as you will discover, and not in any way con- 
nected with any member of the profession, to state 
my impressions in ro^rd to the past season, believ- 
ing as I do that the managers have to thank them- 
selves for whatever want of success has attended 
their no doubt strenuous exertions to make English 
Opera pay. Let me analyze the company to begin 
with, and' beginning with the end. Basses : Messrs. 
Weiss, Santley, Corri, Patey,John Rouse, &c. ; these 
with one exception are all (rood names, more efficient 
could not be found. Mr. John Rouse, however, was 
a sorry substitute for Mr. George Honey, and aUo- 
ftetlier unqualified for his position. Contraltos : 
Miss Susan Pyne and Madame Laura Baxter ; no 
one would say a word a(>;ainst this provision of Con- 
traltos, except that Madame Laura Baxter, like her 
predecessors each season, was a novice to the stage, 
and that there is no advantage whatever as an attrac- 
tion to the public in introdnciug: novices. 

Tenors — Here's the rub — Mr. W. Harrison and 
Mr. Geonre Perren. Mr. Harrison has been on the 
stage, I believe, a preat many years, has a capital 
stage presence, and U8ed to sing first tenor parts with 
very great success, notwithstanding the fact that his 
voice, I should suppose, could not be termed a legiti- 
mate tenor, and his singing not half so remarkable 
for musical propriety and correctness, as for an 
amount of expression, and energy that even now, 
that his voice is a wreck of its former self, bears him 
up wonderfully. In such characters as Corentin, 
Miles na Coppalecn, Rochester, and even Don CsBsar 
de Bazan, I do not think ho could be equaled bv any 
English tenor ; but in such parts as Kuy Bias, or the 
Armorer in Balfe's last opera, or in short in any part 
in which the music is not exactly fitted to his powers, 
he is most unsatisfactory. 1 believe that the imper- 
fect success of Ruy Bias and the Armorer of Nantes 
may be attributed to Mr. Harrison's inabilitv to ^ive 
the tenor music the important place it should fill in 
a musical banquet. Why does not tliis clever artist 
confine himself to comic parts, which his undeniable 
talent in that line enables him to fill so well — leaving 
the sentimental to — Mr. George Perren ? No I This 
gentleman has a pleasing voice, and sings admirably. 
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I hare heard no English tenor after Mr Simn Reeves 
who satisfies my ear so well, hat he is enttrelj want- 
in(c in the snperior physique and histrionic ahility 
which stand Mr. Harrison in snch {i:ood stead. Who 
that saw Mr. Geon^ Pcrren steal npon the sta^re 
dnrinf^ the finale of the first act of Zotv's Triumph^ 
to have his clothes hrushed, could have fancied him 
to be the hero who had jast rescnod a Princess from 
the jaws of a wolf 1 Sopranos: Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Miss Parepa, both first-rate vocalists, and had 
they sang on alternate nights throughoat the season, 

I for one would have cried content, hat Miss Pyne 
sang four nights, sometimes five, and even six nights 
a week, to the manifest injury of her beautiful voice. 
Miss Parepa was too seldom' heard, her place being 
frequently filled by one of two debutants, who, what- 
ever promise of future excellence they may give, are 
not at present qualified to replace that lady. It is, 
however, doe to the fair manageress to acknowledge 
that exclusiveness was much less strictly the rule in 
her department than in the tenor. 

The following composers were to be heard daring 
the season, viz., Balfe in five operas, Wallace in three 
operas, Howard Glovet one, Benedict one, Anber 
three, Meyerbeer one. Macfarrcn, Loder, Mellon, 
Bamett. F. Mori and J. L. Uatton, Leslie, &c., &c., 
showed no sign. 

Of Mr. Balfe's five operns, four had been played 
in London upwanls ot 100 nights each. It was not 
likely, therefore, that they would draw very large 
audiences. Yet the Bohemian Gtrl, the oldest and 
most hackneyed of all of them, was played some 
twenty nights ; and so with Wallace's operas. The 
puzzle i«, why, if these operas did not pay, they were 
kept on the stage so long. I heard a musical profes- 
sor remark tlie other day that one succevful ballad 
paid the whole expense of an opera. Can yon tell 
me. Sir, if Coveat Garden Theatre is kept open for 
the sale of " When other lips " and " Scenes that 
are brightest f" 

The ballads are said to attract the million. As a 
nnit of the million, I protest against this. At the 
very least, the million goes to the opera because the 
feelings and motives of the actors in a tale are made 
more apparent by music, which should thus, of course 
as well as the singers, bo appropriate and fitted to the 
situation. 

When these ballads are necessary to the story, are 
well written and well sung, they are not unaccepta- 
ble : but when they take the form of such unwelcome 
interrnptions as " These withered flowers " (Love's 
Triumph) or " Not till Time her glass shall shiver " 
(Armorer of Nantes), to name two amongst two hun- 
dred, they contribute merely to the soocess of the 
singer, and interfere with the success of the opera by 
attracting attention from what is more genuine and 

Inportant 

The public will not listen night after night, week 
ft'ter week, and year after year, to the same opera 

II iless it be something rare ; if therefore the manage- 
ment would make the Royal English Opera attractive 
tp those who care for music, they must not exclude 
all composers but the one or two who are famous for 
writing taking ballads, nor shut their eyes to the fact 
that there are other singers whom their audiences 
would like to hear besides themselves. If on the 
other hand they are content merely to keep the doors 
of Covent Garden Theatre open, they may give two 
acta of the Bohemian Girl and the pantomime all 
the year round. Only no one of musical tastes will 
visit the house twice or three times a week, as he 
probably would if his tastes wore always gratified. 

8th April, 1863. RoBur Hood. 



Wild Flowers. 

(From ib» Independent). 

The one who would find the earliest wild flowers 
of the season must look for them betimes, for they 
follow the snow so closely that they are likely to 1m 
gone before we have suspected their coming. 

While snow-banks are upon one sido of the hill, 
liverwort, spring beauties, yellow violets, and trailing 
arbutus are beginning to bloom upon the other. The 
woods is the place to find them ; for these are the 
spring-beds of GotVs garden. In the southern edge 
of any mixed grove we shall find some if not all the 
above-mentioned varieties, nearly, if not quite, as 
early as the first crocuses of the garden. 

Earliest of all are the liverworts ; an impatient 
flower ; it does not wait for its own leaves to grow, 
bot while these are slowly unfolding, loitering in their 
leafy bed, they have sprung up fully dressed in white, 
lilac, violet, and pink, and are already enjoying the 
sun, aud bending and bowing in constant coquet- 
tings to the frolicking spring winds. 

Spring beauties come next, and but little behind ; 
a cluster of small, surliko flowers, white, veined 
with pink ; rightly named. 



It will surprise you to flnd the yellow violet at this 
season, but here it is among die first, hanging its 
head as do all of the name, asking pardon as it 
would seem for appearing so early ; the very picture 
of modesty and beauty. 

Ruke over the leaves of the open chesnut woods, 
and find if yon can the arbutus. If not on one hill, 
look for it on another ; find it, if possible, it is al- 
ready in. bloom. And it gives your collection what, 
without it, with all your spring flowers, it would lack, 
an exquisite fragrance. There, take these ; they are 
all the flowers you can find now, for the anemones 
and blood -root are not out yet. C<^rrT them home 
carefully, but first pull a few shoots of*^ the pigeon- 
benr, with its dark, fresh green leaves and bright 
red tmit. Get a clear glass, or better, a pure white 
vase, let the vine hang down the sides, ana pat the 
flowers in the centre. And as they lift their heads 
from the refreshment of the water about their broken 
stems, clear white, delicate pink, lilac, violet, yel- 
low ; star-shaped, cup-shaped, rose-shaped, single, 
double — tell me if you are not a thousand tiroes paid 
for your ramble and search, even if the clear air, the 
smell of the forest, the landscape with the shadows 
of clouds coursing over it, and the song of the birds, 
had not already paid you an hundred-fold ? 

House and garden flowers are certainly more gor- 
geously tinted, more fragrant, the arbutus being ex- 
cepted, than are these wild sisters of the wood ; bot 
they are not so delicate in their tints, nor so exqui- 
site in their structure. Neither does the finding of 
them give us such sweet surprise from contrast. 
What a rough mother for such delicate oflTspring is 
this wild wood ! What a foster father for such frail 
and tender beauty is the scraggy old oak and ragged 
chestnut under which they grow I 

Are all wood« like this, and wherefore are they so 
bedecked ? Whose hand planted the seed here, and 
buried the delicate bulb ? Who guided the winds, 
that in their fierceness made the very trees creak and 
groan, that they harmed not the germs of these deli- 
cate flowers, but became their very servants instead, 
covering with leaf after leaf tenderly as a mother 
would wrap her child for slumber 1 

Who made the tempests and storms of winter 
serve the same purpose of protecting these tender 
and helpless plants, making the howling winds bear 
the snow and drop it over this bed, flake by flake, so 
sofLly that yoa conld not hear the sound — so gentlv 
that not a sinele protecting leaf was disturbed 1 This 
is our God who so protects the helpless ones of the 
wood, and of all the earth. These simple wild 
flowers are in his garden — pluck them reverently, for 
his hand was upon them last before yours. 

8. 8. 
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Lkipzio. — The programme of the 19th Gewand- 
hauB concert was made ap entirely of French com- 
positions, ancient and modem. First Part : Overture 
to Semiramide, by Catel, written in a simple and 
grand style ; two popular C^moni of the 17th cen- 
tury ; Arietta and ballet ehorns from La Maacarade 
de VenailUs, by Lulli; Rode's violin Tariatioos, 
executed by concert-master David ; air and chorus 
from nippciyte et Aricie, by Ramean ; Overture to 
Jean de Paris, Boieldieu. Second Part : Symphony 
by MAul (author of " Joseph 'I), which was received 
with marked favor ; choms from Le$ deux Avart$, by 
Gr^try ; La F€t Mah, Scherzo from the Somen and 
Juliet Symphony by Berlioz ; and finally a march 
and chorus of the Magi, from Lesueiir'B Alexandre 
h Dahjflone, All this must have been in strange con- 
trast with the usnul Oewandhaus programmes : that 
of the 20th and last, for instance, which consisted of 
Mendelssohn's Waipurgie-Naeht and the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. — A new opera, '* The Abbot 
of St. Gall," by Herther, was produced for the first 
time on the 29th of March. 

As a farther specimen of the adventurous spirit 
which has prevailed of late in Leipzig programmes, 
we copy the following : 

The programme of the Eighteenth Subscription 
Concert, on the 19th of Febiuary, was a peculiar one. 
First Part : — Symphony in C major, ov the Abb^ 
Vogler; air from HercuUe by Handel, sung by 
Modlle. Amalie Weiss, of the Koyal Opera House, 
Hanover ; D minor Concerto, by Mozart, executed 
by Herr Reinerke, CapeUmeister ; recitative and aria 
from G luck's Or/eo, sung by Madlle. Weiss. — Second 



Part : — Overture (No. 8) to Leonore, br Beethoven ; 
Clarinet Concerto in E flat by C. M. von Weber, 
played by Herr Landgraf (member of the orchestra) : 
songs with pianoforte ("An die Leier," by Schubert ; 
" Frflhlingilied," by Mendelssohn, and, additional, 
" Reiselied "), sung by Madlle. Weiss. The great 
feature of the concert was the young vocalist, who 
was fortunate enough to achieve an unusual and well 
merited sucoesi. Indeed, a fair artist, poasessing a 
powerful and pleasing oigan. and free from the bad 
habits indulged in bv vocalists of the present day, 
while, at the same time, she boasts of an excelknt 
method, a plain and beantiful pronunciation, and a 
most intelligent style, noble and delicate, bnt fbll of 
warm feeling—snch a person is a phenomenon sufiB- 
ciently rare for oa to congratulate ourselves moat 
heartily on. When, in addition to this, the lady, •• 
yet so very young, duplays such good taste in the 
selection of her songs, singing Handel, Gluck, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn, whose compositions she really 
eon sing, and sing, too, in the most entrancin^lv beau- 
tiful style (some few exceptions which we might take 
to her reading of the songs are too trifling for us to 
speak of them to-day), we feel ourselves transported 
to the palmy days of genuine singing, which, unfot- 
tunateiy, have almost completely faded from our 
reeoUectlon. In a nord, Germany poasessei a treai 
ore which we cannot aofBciently priae. 

YiBmrA.— On the Sd of Aprfl, a Stahai Maier by 
Franz Schubert was executed in one of the laigest 
churches. It is said to contain flne passages, while 
as a whole the music is too secular, and lacka xahj 
of style. 

' At the Italian Opera Dm Gtaoamn had been poor« 
ly given. Mme. Lafon waa Donna Anna, an emi- 
nent singer, with impaired vocal powers. AdeUna 
Patti saved the opera, and was presented with a 
golden laurel crown. The diva, as the French enthu- 
siasts already call her, was next to sing in La jSbn- 
nambula and L' EUair (f .^aiora. 

On the 97th March, the Gesellichaft der Mnsik- 
freunde gave an evening concert, at which they exe- 
cuted a choma by Schumann (Hebbel's "Naeht- 
lied "), an " Adoramus " by Palestrina, and a newly 
discovered fmgment of an oratorio,£a«intf , by Frans 
Schubert. The first piece has considerable preten- 
sions to grandeur, to which, however, the general 
result does not attain. The " Adoramus " is a flne 
specimen of church music. Both pieces had been 
carefnUv rehearsed. They went with precision, the 
second being executed, moreover, with much delica- 
cy. The greatest stress was laid, very justly, in the 
{programme, on the fragment by Schiuiert, which was 
istened to with anxious attention, and partially re- 
ceived with lively applause. 

We cannot, however, agree with the hjrmns of 
praise struck up on this occasion, as thev always are 
when anything left by Schubert is to be brought into 
notice. It is true that in Der hcMiche Krieg an in- 
comparable gem was brought to light, bat snch ia 
not the case with Laxarvs. The former was some- 
thing perfect of its kind. The Latarue fragment, on 
the contrary, presents us with an attempt made by 
the prince of song-composers in a sphere very foreign 
to his natural bent ; an attempt of a most peculiar 
kind, from which we may obtain many useful hints, 
but not artistic satisfaction of the highest order. 

To judge by the fragment performed, from the 
outset Schubert did not plan his oratorio in the style 
justified by history, and suggested by experience for 
the treatment of Biblical subjects. He haa rather 
unconditionally chosen decidedly ramanftc groand ; 
his oratorio pursues its course exclusively within the 
sphere of that swcetlv unsteady frame of mind, that 
magical narcotic permme, and that hi^If-dark system 
of mystery, which afterwards found thetr culmina- 
ting point partly in Wagner and partly in Schumann ; 
so that, in a certain sense, LataruM struck us, so to 
speak, as a presentiment of the forms in Paradiee 
und Peri, Der Roee POgetfahrt, and Wagner's "Eliza- 
beth " and " Elsa." This would not be a fiiult were 
the subject a romantic one ; but how an episode from 
Holy Writ— even though it be one which by its 
nature is purely lyrical— can justly be subjected to tliis 
romantic treatment, vacillating between toe m vstidsm 
of the East and that of the West, is something we 
cannot comprehend. 

Having stated this fundamental difference existing 
between what we are hisioricallv entitled to expect 
from an oratorio, and the purely subjective course 
pursued by the composer, we must proceed to point 
out in the fragment performed a certain monotonv, 
springing partly from the text, naturally in the high- 
est degree uninteresting, and partly from the recita- 
tive arioso-like treatment to which Schubert at the 
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commenoemeiit giyes the pre^miaenoe, whence the 
real melodic beauties contained in the work an often 
not fnlly perceiTcd, and, therefoie, not appreciated 
by the hearer. That there are more inch treasnrea 
in this fragment than in the entire " opos catalogue " 
of many a popnlar composer of modern tiroes is 
beyond a donbt ; as is, also, the fact that the 
▼arions beauties contained in the work would 
have been more easily perceived, and more 
highly appreciated, had the stvie of performance 
placed them in a more favorable'light. The chorus 
and orchestra were, it is true, energetically kept to- 
gether by Herr Herbeck, bnt the soloists, on the con- 
trary, did only scant justice to that which was 
entrusted to them. MadameWilt, as Jemtna, was the 
best. She sang her part with perfect correctness, and 
her emphasis was invariably good. Madlle. Tell- 
heim is deEcient in delicacy ot mtelligence, and sings 
everything with equal force. Her voice is a fine one 
and her seal indisputable; bnt, in the development 
of her voice, in vocal art, and in the power to con- 
ceive anything, she is far, very far behind hand, and 
hai much, Tery much to learn. In his Lamnu, Herr 
Olschhauer portrayed scarcely anthing but the lassi- 
tude of the part» while Herr Mayerhofer thundered 
forth over much. Finally, Madlle. Kling and Herr 
Schultner can scarcely be r^arded as singers. Both 
possess more seal than voice. 

Of the intrinsic importance of Bach's MaUhatu- 
PoffMMi, and of the value of its introduction into the 
ooncert-repertory of Vienna, so much was said by us 
on the occasion of ita Jint performance by the Sing- 
akademie, now nearly a year ago, that we should 
only be repeating what we then said were we to go 
into a detailed account of its second performance, 
also by the Singakademie, on the 3lst March. We 
will content ourselves, therefore, with mentioning the 
spipathetic earnestness and almost humble admira- 
tion with which the public listened to this miraculous 
work. — Becensumen, 

CoLOOVs — On Palm Sunday, the S9tfa March, 
the managers of the GesellschafU-Conoerts gave, as 
nsual, a performance of sacred music, selecting 
Johann Sebastian Bach's Passion nach dem Evangdi- 
sm des Matthaus, which was executed for the fourth 
time in Cologne, under the admirable direction of 
Ferdinand UHler, and according to hitf arrangement 
of the score. The united performers constituted four 
different choruses ; the members of the Concert-Ge- 
sellschaft and of the Gesang-Verein took the first and 
second principal chorus ; the female pupils of Uie Con- 
servatory, supported by a few (/t/ettan/i, the smaller 
chorus of youths and of the congregation of Jerusa- 
lem ; and a select number of the pupils of the Fried- 
rich- Wilhelm-Gymnasium, the boys' chorus for the 
eantusjirnnu of the figured chorales and choruses. 
Then there were two separate orchestras, in which the 
stringed instruments were strongly represented, and, 
lastly, to crown the whole, the organ,— admirably 
played and registered in the true church style by Herr 
Frans Weber — which, in the chorales and grand cho- 
ruses, united, if we may so express it, like the mother 
of the holy art, all the varieties of song and instru- 
mentation under its wide-spread tone-wings, and 
gathered them up into one lofty whole. The co-op- 
eration of the organ raised this performance far above 
theperformanoes of former years, for, after all, everv 
performance of sacred music without an organ is 
something incomplete. The audience was most nu- 
merous and brilliant ; the seats in the hall, which had 
been increased until they numbered more than four- 
teen hundred, were all occupied. The galleries, also 
were quite full, many professionals and non-profes- 
sionals from the neighboring towns being present. 
This immense assembly followed the performance 
with a degree of anxious attention and devotion which 
even restrained, until the conclusion of the first part 
and then until the termination of the entire work, the 
expression of applause, despite the evident effect pro- 
duced by the music; the audience gave themselves 
np to the influence of the oratorio, which portrays 
the elevated character of its subject by means dt 
music, with incomparable richness of melodic inven- 
tion, touching truth of expression, and a depth of 
religious feeling, equaled only by the profundity of 
mnsical knowledge thanks to which the composer has 
left for his successors a never to be rivalled model in 
the fashioning of its tone forms, the floods of poly- 
phony of its songs, and the coloring imparted to the 
essential instrumental accompaniment. The solo 
parts were thus distributed : Soprano, Mdlle. Bnch- 
ner of Cologne ; contralto, Mdlle. Weis, from the 
Theatre Boyal, Hanover; tenor (the Evangelist), 
Br. Guns, from the same place ; Bass (Christ), Herr 
Hill, ftom Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; second bass (Pe- 
trus, etc.), Herr Beigstein from Aix-la-Chapelle. 



Bbrliv. Gluck's Armidawu performed at the 
Royal Opera on the King's birthday. Fren Koster 
rendered the part of Armida with a dramatic power 
that recalled her best days. Wowonky, the tenor, 
and Frl. de Ahna also won applause. Mile. Artot 
surpassed herself in the part of Angela in Le Domino 
noir, which she sang in German, with only some 
slight French inflexions. Formes was equally good 
in the part of Horace. 

London. 

Nav Philbahmovio Conobbti. The twelfth 
season began about the middle of April, with a "mag- 
nificent orchestra of 85 picked players," Dr. Wylde, 
as heretofore, conducting. Beetboven's "Eroioa" 
Symphony, Gluck's first Iphigenia overture and 
Spohr's Fausi overture were finely played. Also a 
clarinet Concerto of Mosart, played by Mr. Lazarus, 
and an early piano Concerto in C, by Weber, played 
by Arabella Groddard. Mme. Sherrington and Sims 
Beeves sang several pieces. There were 1 850 hearen. 

Monday Populab Cobobbts. The Musical World 

(April 18) says : 

A word must record that the 1 24th concert (Monday 
last) was for the benefit of Mr. Hal Id; that M. Vieux- 
temps made his first appearance ; that the quartets 
were, Haydn in B, and Beethoven in C (Rasonmoff- 
sky) ; the solo sonata, Beethoven in G (Op. 31), to 
which Mr. Hall^ added some gavottes and musettes 
from J. S. Bach ; that the concert ended with Beet- 
hoven's grand trio in B flat (Op. 97) ; that the sing- 
ers were Misses Banks and Eyles ; that M. Vieux- 
temps was warmly received, and created a "sensation" 
in the Beethoven quartet ; that Mr. Halld plaved his 
best, and was, very naturally, in high favor ; that the 
hall was very full ; and lastly, that it was one of the 
best concerts Bir. Arthur Chappell has provided. 

RotalItaliak Opbba. AprU IS.^On Thurs- 
day Matanidh was repeated. Signor Naudin does 
not impress us greatly, but he has decided qualifica- 
tions and may be found more than useful in parts of 
less importance than the King-Fisherman. On Sat- 
urday / Puritani was given for the introduction of 
Mdlle. Fioretti as Elvira. Mdlle. Fioretti comes 
with a good name fti>m Vienna and St. Pctersbuigh, 
and has not belied her reputation. 

1 Puritani was repeated on Tuesday. On Thursday 
there was an opera, followed by a concert. Mdlle. 
Antonietta Fricci made her first appearance this sea- 
son, and her first essay as Norma ; and Mdlle. Car- 
lotta Patti sang for the first time to a European audi- 
ence. Both uulies were successfal — Mdlle. Fricci 
being recalled after each act, and Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti greatly applauded in three songs and a duet. 
The sonffs were "0 luce di quest 'amins," from Linda, 
one of the grand airs of the Qneen of Night from the 
Flauto Magico ("Gli angui inferni"), and Eckert's 
'*Echo Song ;" the duet, "Quanto Amore," from the 
Elisir d^ Amore, The voice of Mdlle Carlotta Patti 
somewhat resembles that of her sister Adeline in 
quality, but has astill higher range. It Is indeed an 
exceptional soprano, reaching to F in akissimo with 
apparent ease, as was shown m Mozart's air, the stac- 
cato passages in which we have never heard surpassed 
in clearness, crispness, and purity of intonation. 

April 25th. — On Saturday and Mondav — Norma 
— followed by the concert, and Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 
— was repeated. 

On Tuesday, Masanidlo. 

On Thursday, Guillaume TtU, for the first time 
this year, with two changes in the cast — Signor Caf- 
fleri for Signor Tamberlik (Arnold), and Mdlle. 
Dottini for Madame Budersdorff ( Jemmy ) . The new 
tenor did not come up to expectations. He was, 
however, nervous, and may improve. The general 
performance was good. The overture and chorus of 
the canton of Uri were encored. 

Heb Majbstt'b Thbatrb. AprU 18. — The sea- 
son opened on Saturdav with 7/ irovatore, the cast 
embracing the names of Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Al- 
boni, Signor Giugltni and Mr. Santley. Of the opera 
and the singers not one word need be said. A splen- 
did performance — the usual encores for "II balen," 
"Ah I si ben mio," and the "Miserere" — the house 
crowded in every part — voila tout. On Tuesday the 
Puritani was given, with Mdlle. Titiens, Signors 
Giuglini, Gassier and Vialetti. 

April 25.— On Saturday the Trovator^ was repea^ 
ed. 

On Tuesday, IJucia di Lammermoor was performed 
for the first time this season, with Mdlle. Titiens, Sig- 
nors Giuglini and Gassier, followed by La Far/cdletta, 



On Thursday, Lueraia Borgia, first time this sea- 
son, introducing Mdlle. EUinger in the character of 
Maffeo Orsini— her flret appearance on the English 
stage. The debutante was encored in the Brindisi,^ 
Mdlle. Titiens, Signors Giuglini and Gassier ios- 
tained the principal parts.— i/iisuxi; World. 
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NbwYobk, Mat 11.— OttoNioolai's comic and 
fkntastic opera "The Merry Wives of Windsor," text 
yery closely after Shakespeare, was given by An- 
schfitx's German company at the Academy, April 

37th. It is to be regretted that this opera was not 
given earlier ; such charming music would have borne 
frequent repetitions, although, being of a finer grade 
of comicality than that of Lortzing, for instance, (the 
broad German comic, is to our thinking, heavy) it 
would perhaps have been less generally enjoyable to 
the German audiences, that form the majority of 
AnschQtz's patrons. "Die lusUge Weiber" abounds 
with beauties, and those of no common order, spark- 
ling melodies, effective concerted pieces, and the in- 
strumentation is most admirable. The fairy musie 
in the last act is very fairy-like, and there is a duet 
between '*Sweet Anne Page" and Fenton, in the sec- 
ond act, remarkable for its charming treatment. The 
overture, ranch better known in America than the 
opera itself, which, we believe, Anschfitz's company 
has been the first to produce, is very brilliant It is 
needless to say anything of the plot, save that it gives 
abundant opportunity for dramatic-comic musical sit- 
natlons, while the yariety of character in the dramatis 
personsB is most favorable to the composer. The 
performance was tolerably good. 

On the 29th, a benefit performance was given, at 
the Academy, to Palmo, the veteran manager, which 
realized the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, or more, 
to him. Although many of the Italian artists now 
in New York assisted, the performance, consisting of 
"II Trovatoro,*' a concert, and ballet, was very indif- 
ferent. On Monday and Wednesday evenings, and 
at the usual Saturday's mating, Verdi's nnsuccess- 
ful opera "Aroldo" was produced. Bid Mr. Mare^ 
zek think that an opera that had failed in Europe, 
would still do for New York % If so, lie was mistaken 
—just for once. The opera fell flatly even on the 
ears of the Academy audience. Except the flnale 
to the flrst act, we cannot recall any portion of it that 
possesses Verdi's merit— that of striking dramatic ef- 
fect. There is a churahyard scene — almost as com- 
mon with Verdi as his two horsemen with James, the 
late noTolist ; also a Miserere heard outside, after the 
TVvtwtore pattern. A (scenic) storm on Loch Lo- 
mond, with aerial counter currents driving banks of 
clouds in different directions, and waves leaping np 
in spasmodic jerks, and clinging with tired pertinaci- 
ty to the rocks, reminded us of Hugo's and Berlioz's 
stories of the gambols of the little beggar boys, who, 
for a cent an hour, simulate, on Parisian stages, the 
effects of violent winds. "B Trovatore" will be giv- 
en again at the Academy on Monday night ; a Miss 
LizziB Pabxbb will debater as Leonora. 

The most attractive concerts of the past two weeks 
have been those of Mr. Cabtlb and Madame Ubso, at 
Irving Hall, and especially that of Mr. Thbodobb 
Thomab, which took place on Saturday night last. 
There was a fine selection of orchestral works : — ^Beet- 
hoven's C minor Symphony, Mozart's Zauberjlifte 
overture, and Berlioz's Symphony, "Harold in Italy'* 
( first time in America) . The programme of the Sym- 
phony—for ittelongs essentially to programme mu- 
sic—is as follows : Harold,, tired, disappointed, and 
spoiled by a too early and unenviable acquaintance 
with the bad side of humanity, finds himself amid the 
rich nature of Italy, too worn out to feel moved 
by its beauty, or by the emotions which he witnesses 
in other men ; he finally throws himself into a wild 

brigand orgy, where he perishes. This is by no 
means Byron's Harold, with all deference to Berlioz, 
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and to LUzt, whose long article on Berlioz's music 
in general, and this Sjrmpbony in particular, may 
be read with some interest in the 43d Tolnme of the 
Neue Zatschrift/ar Musik ; the noble Childe, with his 
Anglo-Saxon energies, had bis destiny called him 
from among as before he had fully felt the certain- 
ty that truth, no matter how melancholy, is at the 
bottom fairer than illusion, might have perished, if by 
his own choice (as we poor mortals say 1) in a noble 
cause— but would not have died of total exhaustion 
of moral and intellectual stamina. No : — Berlioz's 
Harold, as we gather from the music, is a Childe of 
weak heart and head, (and those French, to boot,) 
who gives way in the struggle between his good and 
eyil nature. How is it that Berlioz so often selects 
repulsive subjects for musical illustration 1 This 
work is no exception ; for a blastf man is the type of 
all weak, despicable, pitiable, (and alas! now vul- 
garly common) littleness. 

The first movement of the Symphony is entitled : 
"Harold in the mountains ; scenes of melancholy, 
happiness, and joy." The second: '*March and eve- 
ning prayer of the pilgrims." The third: "Serenade 
of a mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his beloved." — 
Fourth : "Orgy of brigands, with reminiscences of 
the preceding scenes." Berlioz represents Harold by 
the tones of the viola (often solo, or with harp ac- 
companiment), "whose sonority better expresses the 
melancholy and extingnished hue of departed illu- 
sion, than the violin, which has too much color for 
these peculiar feelings," (says Liszt I !) The first 
movement, although grandiose in parts, by no means 
places us in the mood which the view of a beautiful 
nature creates ; rather in that produced by the sight 
of a savage, barren landscape (we do not allude to 
Harold's voice, the viola monody, but to the orches- 
tral ensemble). The second and third parts are truer 
to their plan, and more beautiful ; the second of po- 
etic effect, the third very characteristic. The fourth 
is noisy, lengthy, and the "monody" of the viola here 
sounds childish and inexpressive. Berlioz has used 
every orchestral resource, with his well-known abili- 
ty, in order to heighten 'the effect of the Symphony. 
The viola solo (the r6le of Harold 1) was taken by 
Mr. E. Mollenhauer ; the] harp was in the hands of 
Mr. Toulmin. 

What can we say of the Zaviber/fdte overture ? — 
Who docs not know that it is a lovely marriage of 
musical beauty and science ? Here, indeed, is rich 
nature, art, beauty, — and how it satisfies the ideal de- 
sire within us 1 Beethoven's Fifth was finely played 
by the admirable orchestra Mr. Thomas had gathered 
together — and a glorious masterpiece it sounded ! 
Sach exuberance of musical idea, such purity of form, 
can dispense with orchestral embodiment, and yet re- 
main a thing for love and wonder. — Mme. D' An- 
gri sang the fine soena "Oh patria", from Taneredi, 
and an aria from "Bmneo e Giulidtn with her accus- 
tomed breadth of style, and finished vocalization. Mr. 
Mills played the Chopin Polonaiie in E fiat, opus 22. 
We were glad to see a numerous and appreciative 
audience at this fine concert. 

M. Carl Bbhgmakk promises, among things new 
and good, to be performed at his concert next Satur- 
day week, Liszt's "Faust" Symphony, the introduc 
tion to Wagner's "Lohengrin," &c. 
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Philadelphia, April 25. — The fourth and last 
soir^ of Messrs. Cross and Jaryib was given on 
the 15th. Messrs. Cross and Schmitz played Beet- 
hoven's Sonata in A major, for piano and 'oello ; Mr. 
Gaertner played Spohr's " Gesang-scene," and led 
in a Haydn quartet ; Mr. Jarvis played Chopin's 
second Concerto, in F minor, following it with Hen- 
selt's arrangement of a Polacca of Weber's, as an 
encore. 



The Larghetto of the second Concerto is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and is one of those creations, the 
proper effect of which is lost amidst the glare of 
lights and the many distracting features of a crowded 
concert saloon. One wishes to be alone when listen- 
ing to such music, and feels that if the performer 
were, at the same time, invisible and unknown, the 
effect would be heightened. You may think that the 
accessories I desire are rather romantic. To this 
I reply in advance, that those who are never guilty 
of romantic inspirations for vagaries) are not apt to 
feel in fiilness the beauties of Chopin's Nocttames, 
Ballades, 4rc. Trust me, I would as lief give my 
days and nights to the study of Gyrowitz and Krom- 
mer, as to play any of those tone-poems to some of 
the peripatetic counting rooms that are so plentifully 
distributed in our best cirdes, 

GoTTBCHALK guve a concert here, last Friday 
evening, with the assistance of Messrs. Charles 
Schmitz and Qeo. Simpson, and a Mile. Vivier. 
Whenever I think of Gottschalk, I am moved to 
pity. Not that I compassionate him, for that were 
impertinent. It is those who would hear better mu- 
sic at the hands of him, whom they justly designate 
as our best pianist — that I pity. There surely has 
been some improvement in the taste of the concert- 
going public since Mr. G. first played here, and yet 
his selections are what they always were ; his own 
compositions. Were we malicious in our chagrin, 
we might say that it is well that he plays them, for 
other artists will not If he would, in each concert, 
give only one composition of a purer school than his 
own, he would increase his audiences by those who 

prefer hearing worse performers play good music, to 
Mr. Gottschalk's playing of morceaux that seem better 
adapted for the " pieces ds resistance " of a boarding 
school exhibition than any other purpose. Even as 
I would rather endure Forrest's gory Hamlet than 
(juAt think of it !) Edwin Booth as Metamora. 

To finish the week, there were two concerts. One 
was that given to Mr. Costbsi by his pupils. The 
other. Mr. Wolfsohn's fifth soiree, with the follow- 
ing attractive programme : 

MoooUght SoDAtft 1lMthoT«a 

Trio : ''Fiftiitule-Staaeke.*' , Sehvmaon 

Pf»no Solo ; ** 8ehlvinm«rlled." Weber 

Quartet : PUno and Strings, op. 8 HendelMoha 

Ntemakd. 
BOSTON, MAY 16, 1868. 

Concert Beview. 
Mr. Hermann Daum's Soiree Masicale, at 
Chickerinj^'s Hall, Wednesday evening, May 6th, 
was very fully attended. Clearly an eager, sym- 
pathetic audience. Mr. Daum has won many 
friends, as well as the general good opinion as a 
conscientious artist of no mean ability, during his 
residence among us. He was assisted by Miss Ad- 
DiR S. Rtan and the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club. The programme was as follows : 

1. Orand Trio In B flat, op. 14, for PUno, Clarinet and 

Viola Monrft 

Andante— Mlnnetto— Rondo Allegro. 
Meeraa. H. Danm, T. Ryan and 0. Melsel, 

2. Ganionetta: "My mother bids me bind my balr.** 

Haydn 
Mlw Addle S. Ryan. 

8. Fnneral Mareh for Piano. (MS.) H. Danm 

(Hy particular reqaeet.) 
4. Trio in F op. 80, for Piano, Violin and Violoneello. . 

Schumann 
Allegro: Adnglo: Peheno: Ttnale. 
Me^STR. H. Danm. Wm. Schultnand Wnlf Fries. 
6. German Ballad, "In the eye there llee the heart. " 

KUeken 
Min Addle 8. Ryan. 

6. Andante Cantablle from Qaintet No, 20, in D minor, 

op. 46 Onslow 

7. Oreode Polonaise Brillante for Piano, op .22. . . Chopin 

With the Mozart Trio Mr. Daum had favored 
US once before at a concert of the Quintette Club. 
Both for its curious combination of instruments, 
and its fresh, genial, Mozart-like qualities, it was 
was very welcome again. In the great Thematic 



Catalogue it is numbered op. 498, instead of op. 
14. Jahn tells us that Mozart wrote it for one 
of bis fair pnpils, who was a good pianist, in 1 786, 
(five years before his death — it belongs therefore 
to his riper period), and that it goes by the name 
of the "Nine-pin alley Trio**, b^ause he is sup- 
posed to have written it while engaged in playing 
nine-pins. The combination of instruments is 
certainly interesting. He seems to have treated 
the viola with especial fondness, giving it char- 
acteristic and important passages. The Andante 
has two broad motives, treated in a facile, charm- 
ing manner. The Minuet is full of life and posi- 
tiveness, and reminds one a little of a movement 
in Beethoven's Septuor ; the Trio to it is very 
beautiful. The Rondo, which is the longest move- 
ment, is also very interesting. Mr. Daam's ren- 
dering of the piano part was neat, clear, grace- 
ful and unaffected, and clarinet and viola did 
their duty well. 

The great Trio by Schumann was the most im- 
portant novelty of the evening. We can only 
say that we listened with great interest to all its 
movements, which are full of meaning, the Scher- 
zo being particularly charming, and that we de- 
sire to know it better. Mr. Daum's most effective 
exhibition of his skill as an executive pianist was 
in the very brilliant and poetic Polonaise by Cho- 
pin ; in this he covered himself with applause, and 
it made an excellent finale to the concert His 
own Funeral March — a thing in which of course 
it is not easy to be original — was really solemn 
and impressive, moving in broad, rich chords, 
which showed a refined feeling, removed alike 
from common-place or clap-trap. The sweeter 
episodical part, commonly called Trio, has much 
beauty. 

The Quintette Club had selected one of the 
most euphonious passages from the Quintets of 
Onslow, who always puts the tones upon the 
strings where they will sound well ; and the An- 
dante Cantabile was much enjoyed. Miss Rtak 
did herself qaore than usual justice in her singing ; 
all that we could have wished modified or rather 
mitigated, was a certain stiff uniformity of full 
power of tone ; the simplicity of style was good, 
but in Haydn's Canzonet there was room for finer 
shading which would have noade the whole 
thing more light and graceful. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parkbb'8 Club gratified their 

friends by a second performance of *' Paradise 

and the Peri '^ on the evening of the 6th instant 

The Chickering Hall has seldom, if ever, been 

the scene of a more delightful occasion. Making 

all the allowaoces for amateurs, for absences, for 

the substitution of a piano-forte for an orchestral 

accompaniment, for the need of first-rate solo 

singers in some pieces, the Cantata left an im- 
pression of beauty, variety, orisrinality, poetic 
truthfulness and completeness, which every listen- 
er will cherish gratefully. It was a new sensa- 
tion, and an exquisite one. A few passages may 
have cloyed the sense somewhat, arooping With 
sweetness and with heavy frag^rance ; but even 
in this the musical picture was the truer to the 
drowsy luxury of Eastern scenery and atmos- 
phere ; while certainly such traits are continually 
relieved by others of dramatic energy and fairy- 
like imaginativeness. Schumann has even im- 
proved upon Moore's poem to ensure these very 
contrasts, interpolating his own thoughts and 
verses here and there, as in the chorus of the 
Houris, which has a freshness of immortal youth, 
and that delectahle fancy of the quartet ^'of 
Peris fair," who meet their sister, singing : *' Peri 
is't true t Dost thou to Heaven's gate aspire ?" 
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wbich breaks so happily the monotony of the 

long and somewhat drowsy, but yet exceedingly 

beautiful bass solo, describing ** Syria's land, 

where blooms the rose." (Unfortunately, in this 

second performance this had to be omitted). 

In general the whole thing went better the 

second time than it did the first ; and there was 

much to praise on both occasions. The gain was 

chiefly in point of animation and expre^ion, the 
natural result of more familiarity and freedom. 
The illness of Miss Huntlet made it necessary 
for Miss Houston to assume the principal part, 
that of the Peri, which she did most kindly at a 
few days' warning ; and though her Toice is not 
so well adapted to it, she put so much true feel- 
ing and expression into nearly all of it, that she 
had the warmest sympathies of an intent audi- 
ence. At certain important crises, too, the phrase 
was launched forth with a startling eloquence and 
brilliancy, which lit up all that went before and 
affcer; for instance, the high trumpet tones, where 
she catches the last life drops of tne young hero : 
** For blood like ^is, for Liberty shed," &c., 
ushering in that magnificent chorus and finale of 
the first part. 

The choruses in general were beautifully sung, 
especially those for female voices: and the ac- 
paniments were firmly, clearly outlined. With 
an orchestra, of course, ccrtam figuration would 
haye come in to relieve the monotony of the long 
bass solo, to which we have alluded, and which 
Mr. Rydkr, of the voluminous great voice, ren- 
dered remarkably well for an amateur. Mr. 
Lanomaid delivered the tenor recitatives and 
airs with the same careful, true expression as be- 
fore. The finished charm of Mrs. Harwood's 
singing only lacked more opportunities to mani- 
fest itself. Nor mast **the angel*' contralto, nor 
the fine little childlike soprano of ** the Maiden " 
(what tenderness there is in this music, and indeed 
pervading the Cantata !),pass unnoticed. In our 
next number we propose to att-empt a descriptk>n 
somewhat in detail of "Paradise and the Peri." 

GoTTSCHALK. — During the past fortnif^ht, the bril- 
liant piano virtuoso has again been feasting his ad- 
mirers here, who find his nectar and ambrosia much 
the same as ever. He has given, as nearly as we 
can keep the run of them, four concerts in the city 
(besides many round about it) : two in the Tremont 

Temple, one (a Sacred one I^ in the Acaderoy of Mu- 
sic, and yesterday a Matinee at Chirkering's. To 
describe one is to describe them all, except in the ac- 
cessories. Of these the most novel appeared in the 
first, and we believe in the second and the "Sacred" 
concert : the "wonderful Brbtto Brothers," as they 
are called. They are naid to be children of one of the 
MoLLENHAUERS in New York ; handsome, hearty 
looking boys, both of them. Wo heard Master Ber- 
nard, aged 11, play a well known Fantasia of De 
Beriot on the violin, which he handles skilfully, with 
good intonation, neat execution and a good deal of 
it for a boy, although we can hardly call it '*wonder- 
fnl", since wonders have become so common. There 
is reason to hope tliat he may grow up a very accom- 

Elished artist, if not too much exhibited and thereby 
ept under a forcing process to make him excel in 
shallow showy things. All due praise to the clever 
and industrious boy, but what privilege is it to hear 
done by a boy what is every day done quite as well 
or better by the "old boys" in everv city that is mu- 
sical ?— The little fellow, Master Richard, aged 7, 
made indeed a fairy droll appearance, hsndling a 
comet nearly as big as himself, and indeed producing 
a pore tone, master alike of its heights and depths, 
as well as sentimental strains, in a manner truly as- 
tonishing. Yet roost unnatural ; for why should such 
an infant blow himself bodily through such an instru- 
ment 1 Why be trained to monkey tricks (pretty as 
they may bo, but costing fearfully) of imitating sen- 
timent which he of course cannot feel 1 

Artistically the most dignified and edifying feature 
of this first concert was the singing, by Mr. Rtder, 
of the two noble bass airs of the Priest in Mozart's 
"Magic Flute" ; they were written for a large, deep 
bass Tike his, and his voice made the mnsic tell. The 
first one, though, {In diesen heiVqen HalUn) would 
have told better, had be sung it in Italian or German, 
instead of in Ens;lish. 

Of Mr. Gottschalk's own performances there is no- 
thing new to be said. In the first concert be played : 



first (in plaoe of the ''Tell overture, for which a sec- 
ond piano was wanting) a very noisy, extravagant 
and to our ear unmusical sounding Fantasia, Im- 
promptu, or what not, which charmed by its difficul- 
ty and physical display of energy, "plucking chords 
up by the roots," and all that sort or thing ; then a 
Funeral March and his Murmuret EoHennet, more ac- 
ceptable, though rather an old story ; then his Ojos 
CreoUes, with Mr. S. Bbhrbhs, in which he under- 
takes the part of a Chopin for the Creoles {see pro- 
grammes passim) ; and finally Le Barde and a bur- 
lesque on "Malbrook". All compositions of bis own. 
When a real genius, a Chopin, comes along, we cer- 
tainly wish to hear him play his own compositions ; 
first because we may suppose them to be worth hear- 
ing, and secondly, because others can play us Bee^ 
hoven and the older classics. 

A Sacred Cokcert, for the relief of the suffering 
poor of Ireland, was given at Tremont Temple last 
Sunday evening, by the Choir of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, under the direction of Mr. Werner. — 
Master Julius D. Werner presided at the Organ. We 
are sorry we are only able to mention the good things 
which formed the first part of the Programme (the 
second part was lighter) : 

Taga* OD thtt Orpin for Four Hands 8. Bach 

Olorto, from th« Mm* In C, (Solos fr Chonu,). .BctetboTen 

Ats Maria, [Soprano Solo and Chorus,] Donteetti 

Benedictus: fh>m the Mass In C, B«etbOTcn 

Prajrer from Hoses In Efrypt, [Orehentra,]. Roudnl 

Salutarls, [Duet for Soprano and Tenor,] Oherublni 

The Hearens are Telling : firom the Creation Bajdn. 

Errata.. — In the hurry of going to press a day 
earlier than usual, on account of the National Fast, 
we did not see a proof of our New York correspon- 
dent's last letter, and the types played the mischief 
with It. Thns Robert Franz is said to have "touched 
us with quick pleasure," instead of quiet; and ''regret 
for a musician ** should read "regret for a mannerism^ 
that has increased in his last works," &c. 



CoircERTB THiB EvENiNO.— There are three 
announced. 

1- Camilla Urso, the admirable lady violinist, 
gives a Farewell Concert at Chickering's, on the eve 
of her departure for Europe. It will certainly be an 
occasion of great interest, being the last chance we 
shall have to hear her for at least several venrs. She 
will have the assistance of Miss Addib Ktav, Mr. 
B. J. Lano, Mr. Carl Mater, and the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. 

2. Mr. P. S. GiLMORB, whose noble and whole- 
hearted exert:ons to raise a fund of $3,000 for the 
Massachusetts regiments at Newbem, by means of a 
whole week of concerts, were crowneicl with such 
signal success, richly merits a benefit, and is to re- 
ceive that compliment at the hands of the Commit- 
tee, who took his offering in charge, to-night, at the 
Boston Theatre. Full orchestra and band, and Mme. 
Ahna Bishop will make the entertainment rich. 

3. Mr. B. A. BcRDiTT, who has labored so faith- 
fully for many years in connection with the Brigade 
Band, is also to have a benefit at the Tremont Tem- 
ple. 

French Comedy.— We regret that the exquisite 
performances of M. Paul Juignet'b company, in 
the New Tremont Theatre (Studio Building), are 
limited to this present week ; else we should most 
certainly use all our eloquence to persuade those of 
our readers, who know even a little French, and who 
would witness the most natural, easy, elegant, de- 
lightful acting, 'that we ever had here, to go just as 
often as they can. It is somethiug too good, too rare 
to lose. 

Camilla Urso was to play on Fast evening at 
Mr. L. Marshall's second concert in the Tremont 
Temple. — Mr. Qillmorb's patriotic concerts suc- 
ceeded to the full mark of his expectation ; $3,000 
was the solid result, which he has handed over to the 
committee for the benefit of our six regiments in 
North^ Carolina. Mme. Bishop entered heart and 
voice into his plan, presented him a bnton at the end- 
and had a fine Sacred Concert complimentary to her, 
self afterward. 

An event of artistic significance is promised in New 
Tork. For the first time an opera by Gluck, the 
"Or/eo", is to be produced On the 25th of iliis month 
at the Winter Garden. It is to be done under the 
management of the popular contralto,' Mme. Vest- 
VALi, who has recently returned to this country and 
has engaged that theatre for a few nights of English 
opera. Whether the loves of Orpheus and Eurydice 
are to be sung in English, or not, we do not learn. 
But we are assured that Mme. Vestvali, emulating 
Johanna Wagner and Viardot, has made a special 
study of the pnrt of Orpheus, and that the noble 
work will be brought out with new scenery and cos- 



tumes and with all possible completeness. This would 
be a treat for Boston also ; may we not hope to have 
it ? Of all our lyrical remembrances of a rich year 
in Europe, not one remains more whole and pure 
and beautiful than this. But then such things are 
not so easily done in the true style here, as they are 
in Berlin. 

New Tork akd Brooklyn have certainly no 
lack of music to complain of. Among other things 
announced are : 

A concert by Carl Bbrgmaxk, of which the 
principal instrumental features will be : Liszt's 
** Faust" Symphony in three parts (1. Faust, Alle- 
gro. 2. Gretchen, Andante. S. Mephistopheles, Scher- 
zo and Finale) ; Concerto in A minor by Schumann, 
played by Mr. Mills ; the introduction to Wagner's 
ijohengrin ; and the Overture Carnival Romain, by 
Berlioz. Also Mr. Mills will play a Fantasia by 
Liszt, and Mme. Johanksen will sing songs bv 
Schubert and Schumann. " Music of the Future '' 
enough to please our friend of the London Times and 
Musical World I 

Mr. B. GoLDRECK is to give a grand concert on 
the 19th, at which his new Symphony " Victoria" 
will be performed for the second time. — The last 
series of Gottschalk concerts commences at Irving 
Hall to-night. Gottschalk is everywhere — Boston, 
Salem, Lawrence, Dover, New Vork — and every- 
where the same. Miss Ding let, the singer, and 
Camilla Urso, the violinist, have given concerts at 
Irving Hall ; and Signor Barili has had an exhibi- 
tion of his singing pupils, at which twenty pieces 
(choruses, arias', duets, &c.), all commonplaces of the 
current Italian Opera repertoire, were sung. 

In Brooklyn, a concert for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Sunday School took place at the 
Polytechnic Institute, with the following programme ; 

1. Overture, Tpkigenia in Aulis^ Gludc ; 2. Pianos, 
8 hands. 2. Requiem, Mozart, (No. 3, Solo Quartet, 
Htba mirum. No. 6. Confutatis, and No. 7. Lacnf^ 
mosa,) 3. Trio, (in C minor. Op. l,No. 3) L. v. 
Beethoven : For Piano, Violin and Violoncello.— 4. 
Two Songs, for Chorus, a) " Wanderer^s Nachtlied," 
Hauptmann. b) '• Jaydlied." Mendelssohn. 5. Die 
Glocke,von SchiUer" (Schiller's Lay of the Bell,) 
for Solos and Chorus, Andreas Rombeig. 

Mr. William Scharfekbbro, of the well known 
firm of Music-dealers, Scharfenberg and Louis, has 
been elected President of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 

Hartford, Comr. — The second and third Classi- 
cal Soir^ at the Gymnasium Hall of the Female 
Seminary, under the auspices of Mr. Hbnrt Wilson 
and his associate, Mr. Dudlet Buck, Jr., took 
place on Friday evenings, April 17th and May 8th, 
and most successfully. They were assisted by 
Messrs. Wulf Friks aud Thomas Btan from this 
city, and the programmes speak hopefully for the 
cause of music in Hartford. They were as follows : 

Second Soir^. 

1. Qoartot. No. 1. in O minor Moart 

(Pianoforte, Violin, VIolft and VIolinrello.) 
MoMtrs. Buck, Stickaey, Mahlar and Fries. 

2. Concert Azia. Op. 65 Beethovan 

Mrs. Strickland. 

8 Solo— for Tiolonnello Oflbnbaoh 

(Air de Ballet, of the 17tli eentarv.) 

Mr. Wulf Friea. 

4. Solo, a. *' Da meine Seele," from Op. 25. .Sctanmana 

b. *' Thro' the Woods," Spring Song. Op. 47. 

MendelssQhn 
Mrs. Strickland. 

1. Trio in C. Op. 87 Haydn 

(Piano-forte, Tlolin and Tioloncello). 
Messrs. Wilson. Mahler and Fries. 

2. Scheno and Adagio— from Grand Sonata in D minor, 

op. 121 Schamann 

Mesuni. Stickney and Back. 

8. Grand Fantasia, for VioUncello Beligmann 

** lieminiseences of HalAvy." 

Mr. Fries. 

4. Ballad. "When Night hath drawn her yeU. ".Laehner 

Mrs. Strickland. 

Third Soir^. 

1. Trio, in B flat. op. 12 Hammsl 

(PinDO-fotte. Violin and Tioloncello.) 
Meesrs. Wilson, Stickney, and Fries. 

2. Lare^etto. Solo for VIolonrello HomrC 

Mr Wulf Pries. 
8. Seena and Prayer, from "Der Freiseh'dti.^.Fon Weher 

Bliaa Ramsey. 

4. Clarinet Solo. *' Una Voce poco Ik.* Rossini 

Mr. Ryan. 

6. Meditation, (on the 1st Prelude of Bach ) Gounod 

For Violin, Piano, and Vlolonoello, 

1. Grand Quartet, in E flat, op 16 BeethOTtn 

(Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Tioloncello.) 

2. Ballad. " The Drsam of Home." Frans Abi 

Mrs. Strickland. 
8. Piano Solo. **Rondo Capriecloso." op. 14.MendeImohn 

4. Violoncello Solo. "Idylle." Kummer 

Mr Fries. 

6. Duet. ''Autumn Song." Mendelssohn 

Mrs. Strickland and Miss Ramsey. 
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Mr. F. Lejpoldt, in Philadelphia, haa already fol- 
lowed ap tho good work of pablishing Liszt's Life 
of Chopin, by giving as the "Tmrellin^ Letters" of 
the young Mxhdelssohk, which need no recom- 
mendation to the readers of this Jonmal. He has 
reprinted, in the same beautiful style and form with 
the "Chopin", the translation of the "Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland" made in England by Lady 
Wallace. The translator has done her work rery 
conscientiously and carefully, rendering the exact 
meaning of the author, so far as we could perceive, 
in every instance. To our taste, however, she has 
been somewhat over anxious to convert every thing 
into conventional pure English, as if the letters had 
been originally written in English. By this process 
somewhat of the individual and German flavor of the 
expression is lost. Even at some expense to the 
king's English we prefer such a close-fitting English 
counterpart as Mr. Brooks has given us in his almost 
perfect rendering of Jean Paul's "Titan." It is the 
surest way to keep in all the real Juice and poetry of 
the original thing, and the process may be just as 
truly reproduction, just as far from merely mechani 
cal (witness Mr. Brooks's wonderful success), as the 
most free re-casting of the thoughts into our own 
English moulds. 

But we do not mean to say that tho "Letten" suf- 
fer much in this respect in Lady Wallace's transla- 
tion. It is on the whole a remarkably satisfactory 
performance. We are glad to see, too, that Mr. Lcy- 
poldt's edition is enriched by Mendelssohn's charm, 
ing little pen and ink sketches of Swiss scenery. 

Our excellent singer of Mozart, Schubert, Franz 
and Schumann, Mr. Adoust Kreissmanit, seems to 
have almost turned the heads of the best music-lovers 
in New York, by his performance at Mason and Thom- 
as's last Soin$e. All the first musicians and ama- 
teurs were present, and he was so warmly appreciated, 
that we feel really uneasy lest they steal him away 
from us. The German papers particularly are most 
glowing in his praise ; the Abend- Zeitung says : ''New 
York must envy Boston the possession of the best 
Zriftf singer in America, who has indeed few equals in 
Germ an V." 

BCr. B. J. Lavo gave recently a concert in Salem, 
bis old home, with so excellent a programme, that, 
even at this late hour, we wish to record it. 

1. Qrtnd Soonta, Op. 22 BMthov«a 

2. "JeruMlem," from **St. Panl.» Mendelssohn 

8. 8eh«no, Op. 81 Cbopin 

4. AndftDt«ft>r2 Piaoot >.8ehamann 

6. 8onf of Spring Mendelssohn 

6. Rondo Cftpp. Op 14 Hendeslsohn 

m (A. Prelude In B. minor Mendelssohn 

'• t b.Fagae " " Handel 

8. The Mother's Song Kucken 

9. Concerto, see*p'fe by 2d Piano Hnmmel 

20 ( a. Masnrka, F sharp minor Chopin 

* 1 b. Impromptn Mason 

Mr. G. W. Steele played the second piano, and 
Miss J. E. Ho08TOir was the vocalist. The Salem 
people do not often have so fine a treat 

A letter from New York says : "Our practical mu- 
sicians are not exactly on a 'strike', but they are dis- 
satisfied with the prices paid for playing at theatres 
and balls, and intend to arrange a new tariff. I un- 
derstand that $8 or $9 per week is all that members 
of the orehestra in a theatre receive, and $5 per 
night for playing at a ball, which is little enough in 
all conscience. The new rates have not yet been 
agreed upon." 

The Chicago Musical Union sang Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah" on the Uth of April, under the direction of 
Mr. Balatka. The performance is said to have 
been the best of the kind ever given in the West, and 
much praise is accorded to the contralto, Mrs. Matti- 
son, and to the raw material for a great baritone in 
Mr. Jnles Lumbard. — The Philharmonic Society, in 
the same city, gives every Saturday afternoon an in- 
strumental concert, or "Matin<^e." 



Philadelphia.— The "Creation" was announced 
for performance on Thursday evening, in Musical 
Fund Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society, num- 
bering over two hundred singers, with the aid of some 
of the best artists and the German ia orchestra. — The 
Germania Afternoon Rehearsals still continue on Sat- 
urdajTS. This was the last programme (they have 
not yet reached the point of giving an entire sym- 
phony) : 

Overtnzo— Ls Col porleiir Onslow 

Introduction and Tarlatlons for two Claxineti 

(Stoll and Sehnbert) Moeller 

KQlog7 of Tears Sehnbert 

Walts— KroU's Ball Sounds Lumbye 

Andante of Symphony No. 1 Beethoven 

Orerture—In the Hichlands Oade 

Barcarole and Prayer—North Star Meyerbeer 

Halovy. 



1. 

a. 

I: 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



We clip a very pretty compliment from the Lon- 
don Musical World of April 25 : "Dwioht's Bos- 
ton JouBNAL ov Musio, the best Art Journal in 
America, one of the best, most independent, and most 
honorable in Europe, is henceforth to appear once a 
week, instead of once a fortnight" This is the kind- 
est cut of all! 

WoRCBSTBR, Mass.— "Stella" writes : 

The musical soirde recently given by the pupils of 
Krr. B. D. Allen was repeated at Brinlev Hall on Fri- 
day evening, drawing high enconiums from the large 
andience present. The young amateurs acquitted 
themselves well, as on the previous occasion, and the 
programme was varied bv singing, by Mrs. A. S. Al- 
len and Messrs. Metcalf and Hammond, the former 
singing Schubert's "Praise of Tean," and a pretty 
barcarolle by Stigelli. The Beethoven Trio Club 
played a romance by Gade, and a favorite Sckerxo by 
f^esca. 

An organ for the Mechanics Hall is now talked of, 
and there is a probability of something besides talk- 
ing being the result. It Is to be hoped that the instru- 
ment will be worthy of its place, and of the uses to 
which it will be given. A good organ in the hall, 
and none other should be admitted, our citizens will 
wonder that they have allowed the o^gan-case to 
stand empty thus long. The time may come when 
the painter and the sculptor shall adorn the empty 
panels and niches with the beauties of their respective 
arts. But that time will not come in a day. When 
it does may these walls, now white and cold, glow 
with the story of the nation's struggle for life, its 
earnest effort, and its final yictory I 

Mr. Edward Dannrbuthbr, the young Cincin- 

nati-an, whose success at the Leipzig Conservatoire 

has been so marked, has recently appeared in London 

as pianist The Athenaum bestows extraordinary 

praise on his performance : 

Unless we are mistaken, Saturday last showed a 
remarkable first appearance in a world where firat 
appearances become, year by year, more and more 
diflBcult, the world of pianoforte players. Mr. Dann- 
reuther is a player requiring small consideration on 
the score of youth ; less allowance for inevitable in- 
experience ; least of all, no sillv sympathv such as 
those melancholy creatures called prodigies easily 
manage to engage, to the destruction of their future 
progress. He is simply an artist who enters his pro- 
fession with an armament of means, powen, and in- 
tellectual endowments, regarding the future issue of 
which there can be no doubt, life and health permit- 
ting: His success, from first to last, was remarkable, 
we repeat Chopin's first Qmcerio^ the one in F 
minor, is no piece of pleasantery, but a difficnlt, 
dreamy, elaborate composition, in places weak — the 
beauty of which (and the beauty is great) can only 
be developed by one who commands rare powers of 
execution and an innate delicacy of sentiment not to 
be assumed nor counterfeited— the true musician's 
sentiment. This difiicult Concerto was delivered with 
so much command of the instrument, so much ener- 
gy (when energy was wanted) and poetical grace, as 
not merely to hold fast a large and miscellaneous 
audience, to whom it was strange, but to assert, to all 
those who have ears to hear, the arrival of a great 
new player. A feat much more difficult has not often 
been accomplished. After this, Mr, Dannreuther 
played Prof. Moscheles graceful Serenade, (Op. 103), 
a charming, real and sound single movement, and 
then Dr. Liszt's brilliant transcript of M. Gounod's 
brilliant and natural Faust Waltz. The themes 
seize the ear, and the treatment of them is most effiec- 
tive for every purpose of display. Better played the 
piece could have hardly been, save, perhaps, oy Dr. 
Liszt himself. 



S^i^uhl lolitts. 



DBSCBIFTITB LIST OV THB 
PablUh«dl bj Oliver DIsmh fc C«* 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The yuiage Bells Ring Meirily. Bridal Song. 

C J, Bargitt, 25 

A tni«, pQft, ebasts, 'svMt Mdal ionf , In vhkli 

th» vilkf* ehimei p«a thdr good wlihM, and vfltaflt 

maidnis wait, with rose d«eksd hair, te tiM bild*, la 
the vUtefs ehoich. 



When we went a Maying. 



JL» BioUocx* S5 



J. R. J^toomb, S5 
A. GreoOU. S5 



It might hav« bcm In th« wam% vllUft as the otb«r 
and a right plMuaot vUIage, too, If thssa soofi an 
spsdmnis of its music and ptrnmnM. 

Onward forever. F. Gmiibert, S6 

Boldaadsplritsd. 

Cradle Song. 

When last they met Ballad. 

Haste then, sweet boor of Tengeance. 

iMcreiia Borgia, 35 

Marion. 'Tia said there's an altar in each heart 

J, W. l\Brmr, 85 

A new lODg 1^ ICr. ToiiMr eairnot wiU holp b«faiff a 
good one, and those who ring It wOl, no doubt, agne 
that It fostahis his temer nputatlon. 

Inatramantal Knato. 

The Hundred Pipen. Jacobite Air. 

Brinley BUJuxrdt. S5 

One of the moet eprightt/ of Bfehaid*i tnaeerip- 
tSone. WUI he wekoaed, hoth hy teaehen and ama- 
tenn, as a good, bright pleee. Not dlAenlt 

Song Chimes. Six transcriptions. C. T. Brwmer. 

Of the siz pleees, the fbUowIng amnow Na4y; 
Good Night, my Love. Gate Naeht mein Lieb. S5 

Whispering Breezes. LOftchen, Ihr plaadett 
Melody from Marschner. S5 

The Lark. Zieht in Herbet die Lerche fort S5 

The melodies are those of good Oennaa songs, and 
the traneeriptioDS gnoeAil and pxetty. 



Heather Bell Waltzes. 



Xr. B» B» 35 



five waltaas, with an IntrodnetioB. Terj heather- 
Ull-7 In their thnplleity and beaaty. Wbold Uaa 
aeoeptable mnsical bonqoel to preaenl to a la^y 
friend. 

Booka. 

Ofbbatio Bouqubt. By Ed. Brace. Cloth, $3.00 

Boards, 1.75 
Paper, 1.50 

Eveiy ohoir Should be able to ring dioras mnsle. 
At leaet. In evnj vlUefle, there ehonld be a mnrioal 
aeeoelatlon able to do it. For eneh bodies of riagert 
tiieBonqnet Is veiy valuable, eootainlng, ee it does, 
the mnsie aitaaged bj Mr. Bmee, whieh has eontri- 
bnted*not a Uttle to the profit and iateraet of Us 
ehoir rehearsals Aw years. 



Hnsio IT Mah.— Mnrio It sent by mall, the expense being 
about one cent on eeah pleee. Pereonii at a dlitanee will And 
the convejance a ULjIng of time and expenee In obtaining 
iuppllee. Books ean aleo be sent at the rate of one «ent per 
ounee. Thli appllee to any dietanee under thrae thonsuid 
milee; bejond that It is doable. 
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TmnsUted for thii Joaraal. 

Hector Berlios. 

From yUvsende BlUtor fdr Muilk. 
(Contlnoed fkom |mc* S25). 

Opinions in renrard to Borlioz are eren to-daj 
very diTcrte, and oftentimp* diamotrically op- 
posed. Thus briefly, writes Richard Wajrner : — 
i* Berlioz has, it is true, continued BeethoTen, 
but in a direction which he (Beethoven) had very 
rightly abandoned. The often bold and careless- 
ly thrown off pen-strokes in which Beethoven, 
hastily and without examination, wrote down his 
attempts to discover new means of expression, 
fell into the hands of the eaj^er scholar, as almost 
the only herita<;e of the jrreat artist ; and it is 
certain that Berlioz produced artistic effects out 
of the adored marvels of those strange pen- 
strokes. Amazement and transport filled the 
heart of Berlioz at the sight of those strange 
characters, in which the master had endeavored 
to make known the mystery which he believed 
Music alone to be capable of expressing, but 
which he vainly tried to express by music. Ber- 
lioz's inspirations, however, were only artistic 
tnmult and feverish agitation. When, as in the 
relaxation of one stupified by opium, he beheld 
but a dreamy blank around him, he tried to 
arouse himself by recallint; the feverish excite- 
ment of his dreams, which he accomplished only 
by the moot painful and laborious employment of 
his musical faculties." 

Now how may Berlioz be considered ? Is he, 
according to Paganini*s opinion, a true musical 
genius, or, after Wagner's view, a man without 
imagination, who is merely noitiy t Does he in- 
deed overstep the utmost limits of musical art, or 
only those of petty custom f His compositions 
give to this a candid answer. 

Berlioz shows, first of all, in his works, origi- 
nality of conception. Not one single borrowed 
idea can be authenticated. This is of not much 
importance, since it is easy to be original if one 
neither minds law, nor aims at beauty ; and in- 
deed he has been charged with this, by many 
people, who also reproach him with having no 
meludy. Melody, say they, is the soul of music, 
and where that is lacking, there can be no true 
music. With this I entirely agree ; but what do 
they mean to express by the term melody t 
There appear no melodies like those in the Strauss 
Waltzes; but there are musical thoughts which 
touch the heart, and delight the ear, by their 
simple design, by their instrumental euphony, 
and by their expression of emotions, and therein 
no judicious hearer will deny the existence of 
genuine music. I maintain this kind of ideas to 
be above mere melody, and as regards expression 
they are surely not unwisely formed. In this 
respect (of melody) the majority of Berlioz's 
ideas are as good as those' of Haydn, Mozart, or 
Beethoven.* 

Of course, sometimes, a thought runs under, 
which, more or less, lacks this character, either 
in the graceful harmony, the unity of construc- 



tion, or in the rigorous, precise, rhythm. But as 
in him these are ofken found wanting, so they are 
likewise in the works of all the great musicians. 

I recollect, for instance, a fugued passage in 
the trio of the C minor Symphony of Beethoven 
which the basses commenced, and the beginning 
of the Allegro of the Overture ♦* Calm at Sea, 
and happy Voyage," of Mendelssohn. 

Befiides the above mentioned kinds of genuine 
musical ideas, there are the popular melodies, 
appearing in dances, marches, people's, and other 
simple songs. They are universal, and immedi- 
ately interesting* they spread quickly far and 
wide, and are to be found especially in the old 
operas. They are heard, like home-tunes, in the 
instrumental compositions of oar great masters, 
although rarely — in their Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, &c. 

Tlie overture to Coriaiianxut contains but one 
single melody. The first movement of the C 
minor Symphony, but one. 

Berlioz has many gleams of popular melodies 
in his compositions ; as in the Francs Juges^ for 
instance ; and at the same time he is very skilled 
in the knowledge of instrumentation. He is re- 
proached with laviflhness and extravagance, 
especially in the immoderate use of brass instru- 
ments. Many of his works contain few of these, 
and a great number are instrumented in the soft- 
est and faintest manner. Where the charge 
seems established in many places in Germany, 
when his compositions were performed, they com- 
pared the orchestra, which they heard, with the 
one his score demanded, and for which he had 
estimated his effects. He sets down for the string 
quartet: at least fifteen first Tiolins, fifteen 
second, do : violas at the least ten, 'celli twelve, 
contra-bassi, nine, at least. With only four or 
five, or even eight first Tiolins, eight second 
violins, two or three weak violas, and just as 
many 'celli andbassi, put in the orchestra,certain- 
ly effects come to light which he never intended, 
but by which every one criticizes him. It is the 
same as if one should give a Symphony of Beet- 
hoven with two or three first violins, and the 
other stringed instruments in proportion. Then, 
without doubt, half the sound of the strings would 
be lost, among the horns, trumpets and kettle 
drums ! 

Ouo might inquire, why he calculated his 
effects for a string-quartet thus powerfully consti- 
tuted ; the reply is : precisely therein lies his 
prodigality of means. But who censures Gluck 
for employing a more powerful orchestra than 
LuUy and Rameau, and introducing clarinets and 
trombones ? Who blames Beethoven for using 
bassoons in the last part of the C minor Sympho- 
ny? or Mendelssohn, because, in his overture to 
the ** Midsummer Night's Dream," he has intro- 
duced ophicleids ? 

Berlioz makes use of new means to produce 
new, and truly artistic eflects, and never employs 
them otherwise than artistically. If he used 
brass instruments in the delineation of tender 



sentiments, or soft emotions, the censure would 
be well grounded, but we seek in vain, in his 
score, for such absurdities. Mighty feelings are 
expressed, wherever a mighty sound is heard. 
Some new composers wrongly urge the objection 
of over-loaded instrumentation, because they do 
not observe the disproportion arising, in later 
times, between string-quartets, and brass instru- 
ments, in music, but they unjustly accuse Berlioz, 
since, byfmeans of his large experience in instru- 
mentation, he has removed this disproportion in 
his orchestra, by merely increasing the number 
of the stringed instruments. 

His figures are magnificent, bold, soaring, di- 
versified—here brief, there extended, but always 
in spirit suitable to the object, in such unity and 
correctness technically, as if Beethoven himself 
had constructed them. 

Berlioz is oftentimes more clear in his phrasing, 
than many new composers who come after Beet- 
hoven. Mendelssohn himself has at times ideas 
well formed on the whole, which approach more 
nearly perplexity and confusion than any on^ of 
our masters. I cite only the beginning of the 
Allegro of the "Calm at Sea and Happy Voyage." 
I do not say all Berlioz's phrases are models in 
this respect, but in general they need not shun 
comparison with the best of the great masters. 

The preeminence of his music consists in the 
very original way of working up the theme of the 
principal idea; but since by reason of its novelty 
it cannot immediately be perceived as such, there- 
fore what is only a subject is oftentimes taken for 
a new idea and by this means the opinion arises 
that he strings together ideas on ideas, without 
any real relation to each other and that h!s com- 
positions lack fluency and coherence in their 
structure. v. a. h. 

(To Im eonUnued.) 



Scribe. 

(From "SptridionV* Letten to the Brtnlng GaMtte.) 

I am at the door of the French Academy. En- 
ter. You will hear Mons. Feuillet deliver an 
eulogy upon Mons. Scribe, his predecessor — an 
eulogy which reads much better than it was heard, 
for Mons. Feuillet was monotonous to fatigue 
while reading a speech (like some pied pigeon's 
neck which lo^es all its beauty unless the sun 
plays upon its feathers) whose beauties were 
unseen until placed in light by all the coquettish 
arts the voice possesses. Mons. Feuillet began 
liis speech by eulogizing modem French novelists, 
not one of whom, by the way. except Mons. Jules 
Sandeau, was or is a member of the French 
Academy. Mme. de Stael was excluded by her 
sex, de Balzac and Alex. Dumas by their pri- 
vate character, Mme. George Sand has no place 
there in the first place because she is a woman. 
It was therefore not tvithout some good ground 
of reason that Mons. Feuillet said : ^*It seems to 
me that I gather here the prize of their efforts 
rather than of my own, and I should look upon 
myself for ungrateful were I not at this moment 
to associate their souvenir with my appearance 
hero and their merit to my fortune." He then 
proceeded to sketch Mons. Scribe's character. 
Let me quote the more salient passages of this 

portrait : — 
*'Eugene Scribe was born at Paris in 1791, of 
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an honorable family of tradesmen under the 
Bhadow of those Ualles even then haunted by an 
illustrious shade. There the Muse elected him — 
not that Muse who a century before soupiht Mo- 
liere in that neitrhborhood and vrhose hearty, 
large and profound laugh reminded us of the 
bronze laughter of antique comedy — but a young- 
er, lighter, gentler sister, whom we may call the 
Muse of Smiles. She seemed to accompany him 
to the celebrated college where he studied and 
where she bestowed on him a great deal of suc- 
cess and a great many friends. Everybody knows 
how Scribe's memory remained faithful to college 
and to friends during the whole course of his life 
and of his labors. Those fervent college friend- 
ships, which are one of the favorite fictions and 
one of the graces of his plays, that affectionate 
solicitude which he constantly felt in the welfare 
of the institution where he found his intellectual 
family, do honor both to the delicacy of his heart 
and of his memory. He lef^ Sainte Barbe Col- 
lege in his eighteenth year. He was an orphan, 
he was not wealthy, he was still uncertain what 
career to pursue. It seems that even then un- 
certainty like this in the mind of them who were 
embarassed for themselves or for others had, as it 
has now, an inevitable solution : the toga of the 
advocate. Scribe's worthy euardian, and estim- 
able advocate of that day (Mons. Bonnet, who 
was more than "an estimable advocate ;" he was 
the head of the French bar then) and who had 
connected his name with a generous action, with 
the defence of Gen. Moreau, neglected nothing 
to assure the progress of his pupil in the career 
whither he attracted him. While he made him 
follow a course of Roman law, he selected for 
young Scribe's private tutor, with a reach of fore- 
sight which honors him, a young lawyer who was 
to be, who is one of the most eminent orators of 
the French tribune and of the French Academy 
(Mons. Dupin ain^). At the same time Scribe 
studied practice in an attorney's office where he 
was supposed to be engaged as clerk. But 
Scribe's zeal was not equal in degree to all those 
ardent efforts to advance his legal career. If we 
may credit an anecdote preserved in his guardi- 
an's family, he did not shine by assiduity as a 
clerk.^ He had one morning the ill fortune to 
meet m a street of Paris the attorney, his master, 
and who appears to have been an excellent man, 
for he contented himself with making no reproach 
to his clerk, who blushed up to the eyes, except 
to say : •Ah ! Monsieur Scribe, I am delighted to 
see you. I have been long anxious to speak to 
you. I wish to say that if ever, by some good 
fortune, you should happen to be passing anv 
where in the vicinity of our neighborhood, I shall 
be very glad if vou will call at my office.' Scribe 
stammered ; •Monsieur, I am on my way there.' 
He did that day go to the office ; but this day 
had few successors, and the intelligent attorney 
did not even dream of again complaininir of it, 
since he discovered, as he himself said, that 
Scribe's presence in the office was equivalent to 
the absence of two clerks. Nevertheless the ex- 
planation of the young clerk's lack of zeal was 
K)on given. In 1811 his name was heard for the 
first time m one of those halls whose familiar and 
glorious echo he was so long to be. The Theatre 
de la Rue des Chartres had just played a short 
piece entitled Les Dervis, a livelv and spirited 

^^^^\^^ }^^ .}^^ "^^^"^^ "^^^ essaying its powers. 
All the details of this delightful evening remained 
present to Scribe's memory, who delighted to re- 
call them. He was apsociated in this first cam- 
paign with a literary partner, young as himself, 
and both were enjoying with delicious intoxica- 
tion the applause of success, when an old author, 
like the antioue slave, entered the smiling group 
that surrounded the triuiftphant authors, and said 
to them : •Young men, that will do for once ; but 
do not try it again, or at least prepare yourselves 
for less complaisance and especially for fewer 
friends.' The rirediction of this forgotten sage 
was entirely fulfilled. Scribe's efforts were re- 
peated in different sorts of dramatic productions 
during the following years : although thev were 
equal, and sometimes superior in merit' to the 

ftromises of his first work, success was denied them 
t seems that there is in real life as well as in en- I 



chanted countries a sort of jealous guardian at 
the^ entrance of every career and of all the paths 
which lead to fame ; a guanlian who longs for 
prey, who is sometimes purprised, but who al- 
ways avenges the surprises put upon him. — 
Scribe was not one of thorn who are enervated 
and disheartened in these inevitable and doubt- 
less salutary combats. He had confidence in his 
talents, his powers were strengthened by the 
struggle, and he soon forgot the trials of his early 
career except to avert their bitterness from his 
younger literary brethren. At last he quitted 
that 'Artists' Garret' (the title of one of Scribe's 
pieces) whose fleeting pains and permanent hopes 
he, a few years afterwards, took pleasure in paint- 
ing, or rather in sinsing, and when he placed in 
the mouth of one of his heroes these words, 'twas 
Scribe himself who spoke with the sincere elo- 
quence of his heart : 'My friend's fortune hence- 
forth is ours. We have only to push on ; but 
when we become rich and celebrated let us always 
remember the difficulties of our first steps— and 
when a young painter brings you his first sketch, 
when a young musician shows you his first score, 
when a young literary brother comes to consult 
us, let us encourage their weak efforts, let us aid 
them with our advice, our purse, our friendship, 
and let us never forjret that the most difficult 
thing in the worid to them is the first step in their 
career.' I may say that in writing these lines 
Mons. Scribe traced the noble principles of his 
life. 

•'From this moment and for many a year, if a 
dramatic production was recommended by singu- 
lar merits, by the fascinating invention of the 
subject, by the unrivalled suppleness of the in- 
trigue, by the sparkling vivacity of the dialogue, 
by a marvellous art of precipitating or of sus- 
pending interest, of mingling gaiety and emotion, 
tears and smiles, grace and good common sense, 
the public did not wait to acclaim Scribe for the 
prompter to name him. Never, perhaps, was a 
master of the stage more completely master of 
the public of his day, and never was master so 
b»loved. This constant and warm favor, marked 
with a sort of especial cordiality by audiences, 
Mons. Scribe pretended to explain to his young 
literary brethren by revealing to them with his 
sprightly goodnature the great mystery of his 
art : *The public likes me, he used to'say, because 
I always take care to put it in my confidence ; it 
is in the secret of the comedy ;* it has in hand 
the wires^ which move my personages ; it knows 
the surprises I have in store and it believes it has 
them itself in store ; in fine I take the public for 
my literary partner; it imagines it writes the 
piece with me and naturally it applauds the play.' 
This explanation, despite the delicate information 
it conveys, I confess is not sufficient for me. I 
find a better explanation to account satisfactorily 
— not for Scribe's success, since his talents com- 
manded them — for that profound and almost cor- 
dial sympathy which united Scribe to the public, 
and which has survived him. One of the most 
difficult arts in the domain of literary invention 
is to charm the imagination without troubling it. 
to amuse men without corrupting them. This 
was Scribe's great art. To what a genial, sun- 
ny, consolatory world his familiar poetics trans- 
ported the spectator ! The curtain scarcely rises 
and discloses the opening scene, when this gentle 
magic takes possession of you ! You see a vine- 
covered arbor before .some inn-door and a soldier 
passes singing as he goes ; or some lane in a park 
where a young girl all in white is seen walking ; 
a summer drawing-room where a widow of twenty 
indulges in reverie; sometimes a grand-mother 
who has not seen thirty springs — for in this fairy- 
land it seems there is but one season, which is 
summer, but one age, which is youth 1 Never- 
theless, to discover the whole secret of this incom- 
parable popularity I must enter upon a delicate 
portion of my subject ; I must not be afraid to 
utter in Scribe's praise a word which has ofYen 
been thrown at him as a bitter criticism, the word 
•middle-class writer,' which it is astonishing to 
find .with the accent of disdain and raillery in 
the mouths of children of modern France. Ay, 
unquestionably the intimate, cordial agreement 
of this delightful genius with the principles, sen- 



timents and impressions of that middle-class from 
which he issued, and which form the immense 
majority anjl body of the public of our day, was 
one of his most powerful means of action ; but 
never was means of action more lawful, since 
Scribe drew all of it from the sincerest vein of his 
talents and the healthiest inspections of his con- 
science. And most assuredly ho never would 
have repudiated this title of 'writer of the middle- 
classes ;' he would rather have claimed it proudly 
in his father's and in his own name, in the name 
of his modest origin and brilliant fortune, the pure 
work of his own hands, in the name of his laoors, 
of his own dependence, of his probity, of his spot- 
less life and of all his middle-class virtues which 
he could openly profess, for he constantly prac- 
tised them. I shall not glance at a considerable 
Iiortion of Scribe's labors, that delightful series of 
yrical dramas on which he succeeded in throwing 
an interest which this class of works seemed 
scarcely to admit before his day. Without wish- 
ing to exaggerate in these difficult compositions 
the share of the poet at the expense of the com- 
poser's labors, it is proper to notice that among 
all the fairy tales which have been told on our 
lyric stages these thirty years gone, those which 
still live in greatest glory are, with few excep- 
tions, Scribe's pieces. Doubtless there is some 
good fortune in this ; there is the good fortune of 
being selcc'ted by the most illustrious composers ; 
but why was Scribe chosen ? Because they knew 
that Scribe alone possessed the art of throwing 
into a 'book' that action and dramatic life with- 
out which the most potent charms of melody are 
scarcely tasted by a French audience. 

It seems there is a symbolical meaning in the 
proverbial action of a theatrical manager, who, 
having no singers and yet anxious to initiate his 
patrons to the beauties of an opera in vogue, 
boldly suppressed the music. The audacious 
stroke was successful, for the 'book' was by Scribe. 
The alliance — so rare among men ! — of the fas- 
cinations of talents and the virtues of the soul 
reigned in Mons. Scribe with a seductive harmo- 
ny which his very appearance, which his first 
glance, seemed to reveal. In his glance full of 
fire and gentleness, marked with ardent sympa- 
thy and a sort of timidity which was touching in 
a man of his fame, one seemed to discover the 
effulgence of all the distinctions of this rare life 
wholly dedicated to labor, to glory and to gooel 
deeds. With Mons. Scribe the man was so equal 
to the writer that in studying his works I have 
been unable to separate this double character in 
him. In recalling what he wrote I have told you 
what he was. His fortunate literary copartners, 
some of whom were his worthy rivals and his 
worthy colleagues, all remained his friends, to 
prove that his thoughtful kindness, his integrity, 
his delicacy to his literary brethren were not rel- 
egated as dead letters to the fictions of the stage. 
He fiked, in the world as well as upon the stage, 
to invest the realities of life with all the poetical 
coloring that reason and truth would warrant. 
So far as one may penetrate the secret of his 
private life — one of whose merits and good for- 
tune it was to be obscure — this delicate turn of his 
thought was visible in all his tastes and all his 
habits, in the freshness of his youthful souvenirs, 
in the graceful arrangement of that beloved re- 
treat to which his souvenirs had guided him,^ and 
especially in the choice of her whom he associated 
with his destiny by one of his most disintiirested 
and happiest inrpirations, of her who now honors 
his memory as much as she charmed his life. The 
same romantic grace garlanded the combinations 
and the mysteries of his inexhaustible benefac- 
tions. This wealth so often reproached to him — 
for it was allowed Scribe, ignorant as he was of 
envy, to be spared by it — this wealth so lawfully 
acquired would have embarassed him had his 
hand, always filled by labors, not been open to 
charity. It was not enough to him to throw all 
his heart into his benefactions, he threw all his 
talents into them too. He delighted to play in 
real life the part of that fictive providence which 
in the enchantments of his theatre suddenly brings 
to misfortune its unexpected consolation and to 
merit its unlookcd for regard. Some of the most 
touching instances of this ingenuous charity are 
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now familiar to evervhoHy. The greater number 
remain the secret of them who received it ; T 
know, an ill-kept secret by many of them. I 
•hall not betray it. 'Tis to pay pious homa<ze to 
S<*ribe'a memory to respecrt the generous veils 
with which he always covered his beneficence/' 



Chopin*8 Polonaises. 

(From Lbit^s Life of Cbopzk, translated by Mabtha WAUunt 

Coos.) 

The primitive music of the Polonaise, of which 
we have no example of greater age than a cen- 
tury, possesses but little value for art. Thosu 
Polonaises which do not bear the names of their 
authors, but are frequently marked with the name 
of some hero, thus indicatinsr their date, are pen- 
erallv grave and sweet. The Polonaise stvled 
^^de KosciuKsko" is the most universally known, 
and is so closely linked with the memories of his 
e])och, that we have known ladies who could not 
hear it without breaking intosobs. The Princess 
F. L.. who had been loved by Kosciuszko, in her 
last days, when age had enfeebled all her facul- 
ties, was only sensible to the chords of this piece, 
which her trembling hands could still find upon 
the key-board, though the dim and aged eye 
could no longer see the keys. Some contempo- 
rary Polonaises are of a character so sad, ttiat 
they might almost be supposed to accompany a 
funeral train. 

The Polonaises of Count Oginski, which next 
appeared, soon attained great popularity through 
4he introduction of an air of seductive languor 
into the melancholy strains. Full of bloom as 
they still are, they soothe by their delicious ten- 
derness, by their naive and mournful grace. The 
martial rhythm grows more feeble ; the march of 
the statelpr train, no longer rustling in its pride 
of state, 18 hushed in reverential silence, in sol- 
emn thought, as if its course wound through 
graves, whose sad swells extinguish smiles and 
humiliate pride. LfOve alone survives, as the 
mourners wander among the mounds of earth so 
freshly heaped that the grass has not yet grown 
upon them, repeating the sad refrain which the 
Bard of Erin caught from the wild breezes of the 
sea: 

"Lov« born offorrow, llkt sorrow Is tm« !** 

In the well known pages of Oginski may be found 
the sighing of analogous thoughts : the very breath 
of love is sad, and only revealed through the mel- 
ancholy lustre of eyes bathed in tears. 

At a somewhat later state, the graves and 
p-assy mounds were all passed, they are seen only 
in the distance of the shadowy background. The 
living cannot always weep; and animation again 
appears, mournful thoughts, changed into soothing 
memories, return on the ear, sweet as distant 
echoc's. The saddened train of the living no long- 
er hush their breath as they glide on with noise- 
less precaution, as if not to disturb the sleep of 
those who have just departed, over whose graves 
the turf is not yet green ; the imagination no 
longer evokes only the gloomy shadows of the 
past. In the Polonaises of Lipinski we hear the 
music of the pleasure-loving heart once more 
beating joyously, giddily, happily, as it had done 
before the davs of disaster and defeat. The 
melodies breathe mora and more the perfume of 
happy youth; love, young love, sighs around. 
Expanding into expressive songs of vague and 
dreamy character, they i>peak but to youthful 
hearts, cradling them m poetic fictions, in soft 
illusions. No longer destined to cadence the 
■teps of the high and grave personages who 
ceased to bear their part in these dances,* they 
are addressed to romantic imaginations, dream- 
ing rather of rapture than renown. Mayseder 
advanced upon this descending path ; his dances, 
full of lively coquetry, reflect only the magic 
charms of youth and beauty. His numerous im- 
itations have inundated us with pieces of music, 
called Polonaises, but which have no characteris- 
tics to justify the name. 

The pristine and vigorous brilliancy of the 
Polonaise was again suddenly given to it by a 
composer of true genius. Weber madeof.it a 

• Bishops and Primates formerly ssslstsd in the dances: at 
a latwr dace the Charch dlsnitariet took no part in them. 



Dithyrambic, in which the glittering display of 
vanished magnificence again appeared in its an- 
cient glory. He united all the resources of his 
art to ennoble the formula which had been so 
misrepresented and debased, to fill it with the 
spirit of the past ; not seeking to recall the char- 
acter of ancient music, he transf>ortcd into music 
the characteristics of ancient Poland. Using the 
melody as a recital, he accentuated the rhythm, 
he colored his composition, through his modula- 
tions, with a profusion of hues not only suitable 
to his subject, but imperiously demanded by it. 
Life, warmth, and passion again circulated in his 
Polonaises, yet he did not deprive them of the 
haughty charm, the ceremonious and magisterial 
dignity, the natural yet elaborate majesty, which 
arc essential parts of their character. The ca- 
dences are marked by chord% which fall upon 
the ear like the rattling of swonls from their 
scabbards. Tlie soft, warm, effeminate pleadings 
of love give place to the murmuring of deep, full, 
bass voices, proceeding from manly breasts used 
to command ; wo may almost hear, in reply, the 
wild and distant neighing of the steeds of the 
desert, as they toss the long manes around their 
haughty heads, impatiently pawing the ground, 
with their lustrous eye beaming with intelligence 
and full of fire, while they bear with stately grace 
the trailing caparisons embroidered with tur- 
quoise and rubies, with whirh the Polish Seign- 
eurs loved to adorn them. How did Weber divine 
the Poland of other days? Had he indeed the 
power to call from the grave of the past, the 
scenes which we have just contemplated, that he 
was thus able to clothe them with life, to renew 
their early associations ? Vain questions ! Genius 
is always endowed with its own sacred intuitions ! 
Poetry ever reveals to her chosen the secrets of 
her wild domain ! 

All the poetry contained in the Polonaises had, 
like a rich sap, been so fully expressed from them 
by the genius of Weber, they had been handled 
with a mastery so absolute, that it was, indeed, a 
dangerous and difficult thing to attempt them, 
with the slightest hope of producing the same 
effect. He has, however, been surpassed in this 
species of composition by Chopin, not only in the 
number and variety of works in this style, but 
also in the more touching character of the hand- 
ling, and the new and varied processes of har- 
mony. Both in construction and spirit. Chopin's 
Polonaise in A, with the one in A flat Major, re- 
sembles very much the one of Weber's in E 
Major. In others he relinquished this broad 
style: shall we say always with a more decided 
success ? In such a question, decision were a 
thorny thing. Who shall restrict the rights of a 
poet over the various phases of his subject ? Even 
in the midst of joy, may he not be permitted to be 
gloomy and oppressed ? After having chanted 
the splendor of glory, may he not sing of grief ? 
After having rejoiced with the victorious, may ho 
not mourn with the vanquished? We may, 
without any fear of contradiction, assert, that it 
is not one of the least merits of Chopin, that he 
has, consecutively, embraced all the phases of 
which the theme is susceptible, that he has suc- 
ceeded in eliciting from it all its brilliancy, in 
awakening from it all its sadness. The variety 
of the moods of feeling to which he was himself 
subject, aided him in the reproduction and com- 
prehension of ^uch a multiplicity of views. It 
would be impossible to follow the -varied trans- 
formations occurring in these compositions, with 
their pervading melancholy, without admiring the 
fecundity of his creative force, even when not 
fully sustained by the higher powers of his inspi- 
ration. He did not always confine himself to the 
consideration of the pictures presented to him by 
his imagination and memory, taken en masse, or 
as a united whole. More than once, while con- 
templating the brilliant groups and throngs flow- 
ing on before him, has he yielded to the strange 
charm of some isolated figure, arresting in its 
course by the magic of his gaze, and, suffering 
the gay crowds to pass on, he has given himself 
up with delight to the divination of its mystic 
revelations, while he continued to weave his in- 
cantations and spells only for the entranced Sybil 
of hia long. 



His Grand Polonaise in F sharp Minor, must 
be ranked among his most energetic compositions.' 
He has inserted in it a Mnzourkn. Had he not 
frightened tho frivolous world of fashionable life, 
by the gloomy grotesqueness with which he intro- 
duced it in an incantation so fantastic, this mode 
might have become an ingenious caprice for the 
ball-room. It is a most original production, ex- 
citing us like the recital of some broken dream, 
made, aAer a night of restlessness, by the first 
dull, gray, cold, leaden rays of a winter's sunrise. 
It is a dream-poem, in which the impressions and 
objects succeed each other with startling incoher- 
ency and with the wildest transitions, reminding 
us of what Byron says in his ^'•Dream:** 

**. . . DrpamH In their dsTelopment have breath. 
And tcarn, and tortures, and the toaoh of Joy ; 
They leave a welcht apon our wflUng thoughts, 
• •••••* 

And look like heralds of Eternity ." 

The principal motive is a weird air, dark as 
the lurid hour which precedes a hurricane, in 
which we catch the fierce exclamations of exas- 
peration, mingled with a bold defiance, recklessly 
hurled at the stormy element*. The prolonged 
return of a tonic, at the commencement of each 
measure, reminds us of the repeated roar of artil- 
lery — as if we caught the sounds from some dread 
battle waging in the distance. After the termi- 
nation of this note, a series of the most unusual 
chords are Unrolled through measure af^cr measure. 
We know nothing analogous to the striking effect 
produced by tliis in the compositions of the 
greatest masters. This passage is suddenly inter- 
rupted by a Seine Champetre, a Mazonrka in the 
style of an Idyl, full of the perfume of lavenddr 
and sweet marjoram ; but which, far from effac- 
ing the memory of the profound sorrow which 
had before been awakened, only augments, by 
its ironical and bitter contrast, our emotions of 
pain to such a degree, that we feel almost solaced 
when the first phrase returns ; and, ir^a from the 
disturbing contradiction of a naive, simple, and 
inglorious happiness, we may again synipathize 
with the noble and imposing woe of a high, yet 
fatal struggle. This improvisation terminates 
like a dream, without other conclusion than a 
convulsive shudder ; leaving the soul under the 
strangest, tho wildest, the most subduing impres- 
sions. 

The ^*P6lonaise-Fan1ame'* is to be classed 
among the works which belong to the latest period 
of Chopin's compositions, which are all more or 
less marked by a feverish and restless anxiety.-— 
No bold and brilliant pictures are to be found in 
it ; the loud tramp of a cavalry accustomed f) 
victory is no longer heard ; no more resound the 
heroic chants mufiied by no visions of defe^it — the 
bold tones suited to the audacity of those who 
were always victorious. A deep melancholy — 
ever broken by startled movements, by sudden 
alarms, by disturbed rest, by stifled sighs — reigns 
througliout. We are surrounded by such scenes 
and feelings as might arise among those who had 
been. surprised and eni^ompassed on all sides by 
an ambuscade, the vast sweep of whose horizon 
reveals not a single ground for hope, and whose 
despair had giddied the brain, like a draughty of 
that wine of Cyprus which gives a more instinctive 
rapidity to all our gestures, a keener point to all 
our wonls, a more subtle flame to all our emo- 
tions, and excites the mind to a pitch of irritabil- 
ity approaching insanity. 

Such pictures posseffi but little real value for 
art. Like all descriptions of moments of extrem- 
ity, of agonies, of death rattles, of contractions of 
the muscles where all elasticity is lost, where the 
nerves, ceasing to be the organs of tho human 
will, reduce man to a passive victim of d«»spair ; 
they only serve to torture the soul. Deplorable 
visions, which the artist should admit with extreme 
cireumspection within the graceful circle of his 
charmed realm ! 



Handel and Haydn Society, Boston. 

Secrbtaht's Rbport, Mat 25th, 1863. 

Mr. President : 

No very important results have been realized from 
the lahois of the society, daring the past seaaon^ 
beyond those osaally attained dormg an ordinary 
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concert season. Consequently there is but little for 
your Secretary to do l>ut to state, in plain and simple 
)anp;uage, the number of public performances given, 
and the general snccess of the same, with such other 
information pertaining thereto as may suggest itself. 

The flrst work of the season just closed, which the 
Society engaged in, was in giving a concert in con- 
nection with the several Military Bands of the city, 
and other artists, all of whom volunteered their ser- 
vices for the occasion, for the benefit of the 41 st 
Kcgiment of Tolunteors, and which was also under- 
stood to be in compliment to our late President, tlio 
gallant commander of the Regiment : Col. Thos. E. 
Chickering. The society was enabled through this 
means to pass over for the benefit of that Regiment 
the liberal sum of Five Hniidred Dollars ; which, 
we have no qnestion, ha^ been judicipnsly expended 
for tlie comfort of the men under Col. Chickering's 
command. 

Our nsnal Christmas Oratorio, " The Messiah,'' 
was given in a very creditable manner, and proved to 
be, pecuniarily, highly successful. From this time 
until the 15th March our weekly rehearsals were 
devoted almost "exclusively to the study of 
Mendelssohn's " Elijah," when it was given to a 
full house, with extra vocal assistants, and in all 
respects in a superior manner. It was repeated with 
the same cast, one week from the time of the first 
performance, and resulted in a loss to the societv of 
some Two Ilundred and Fifty Dollars. Comment, 
considering the nature of the work, and the manner 
in which it was produced, is unnecessary. 

Very few, with the exception of those immediately 
Interested, know the labor of preparing a great work 
like the " Elijah," for performance. It is a labor of 
weeks for those even, who have lieen familiar with it 
for years, and who have assiiited in its performance ; 
and for those who take it np for the first time, it is a 
labor of as many months ; but all feel a satisfaction 
in devoting the time necessary for a perfect represen- 
tation of a work of this magnitude ; for who can 
listen to the sweetly flowing melodies, the expressive 
recitatives, the majestic choruses interlaced and en- 
circled with orchestral harmonies of the richest tints 
of tone-color, like the chaste and beautiful setting 
around some precious stone, and not have the convic- 
tion forced upon him that the mind^that conceived, 
and the hand iliat executed, must have been guided 
and directed by an overruling power 1 

^ Snch.to mv mind, is Mendelssohn, as exemplified in 
his "Elijah/ and I am sure that no one can attentive- 
ly follow the windinjrs of his wonderful harmonies, 
and feel that the picture is overdrawn, or too highlv 
colored. On us is devolved the responsibility of 
adequately producing these great works. 

No other similar society exists among ns, and there 
is no necessitv for the formation of one ; but the 
Handel and Kaydn Society, thontrh by far the 
largest, and most efToctive choral society in the conn- 
try, is, nevertheless, defective in many important 
requisites for a perfect rendering of works of this 
cinss ; and as we should strive to remedy all existing 
defects in a more perfect organization of our chorus 
with particular reference to a better balance of parts, 
and a more constant attendance at rehearsals on the 
part of each and every member ; so we should rea- 
sonably expect, as we shonid then deserve, the public 
patronage m a corresponding degree. 

A serious drawback to a perfect performance of 
any oratorio U found in the too prevalent custom of 
many members absenting themselves from reliearsals, 
on the plea that there is no particular necessity of 
their rehearsing, as tlicy are thoronghly acquainted 
with the whole thing, have sung it for years, and can 
sing everv note without rehe.irsnl. To all such let it 
be said, tliat when mistakes do occur, they are readily 
traceable to thone persons who are so perfectlv ac- 
quainted with all tne diiUcnlties of the composition 
as to require no rehearsal ; and until some remedy 
ran bo found to relieve the society from this incu- 
bus, occasional defects will be observable. An 
attempt was made during the pnst season to secure 
better attendance at rehearsaU, by a frequent calling 
of the roll, which retultod in the discharge from the 
society of seven meml)ers, who had proverbially been 
nlMcnt from rehearsah, the receipt of a large mail of 
excuses from sick and disabled, and a much fuller 
attendance on eoch evening of the roll-call. Unless 
some more simple mode can be adopted, it mav 
bi'Gome necessary hereafter to resort to the calling of 
the roll at every meeting. 



The erection of the Great Organ in the Music 
Hall, one of the liir<rest and finest instruments ever 
built, immeasurably superior, without doubt, to any- 
thing of the kind ever seen in this country, should 
bo a sufficient incentive to all lovers of the Oratorio 
to come forward and assist in augmenting the ranks 
of the society up to the number of Four Hundred, at 
least, thereby enabling the society to secure a more 
perfect balance of the four choirs than has ever vet 
been attainable, and to fitly render the massive 
double and single choruses of Flandel and Mendels- 
sohn, with the powerful Organ referred to. The 
taste of the musical public would very soon be edu- 
cated up to a full appreciation of the immense effects, 
nowhere else to be found in the whole range of musi- 
cal composition, which would thereby be developed. 

Being fully alive to the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the society, and l>clieving that the time has now 
arrived when an effort shonid be made for securing 
a fund, so often alluded to by your Secretary in his 
former reports, and so often discussed in meetings of 
the Board without coming to any definite conclusion 
as to the best mode to be adopted to secure tlie 
desired object ; yonr Board of Trustees, at a recent 
meeting, voted to make an appeal to the friends of 
the society, and the public at large, for aid in estab- 
lishing a fund, to be permanently invested ; the pro- 
ceeds to be expended in giving to the public, each 
season, such works as in their judgment mav best 
tend towards elevating and cultivating a taste for the 
higher order of sacred compositions. Should this 
much desired ohject he accomplished,it will enable us 
to insititnte a series of Musical Festivals, combining 
all the choral force of the large cities and towns in 
the immediate neighborhood of Boston, in addition 
to our own, in one great choir, after the manner of 
similar periodical gatherings in London, Birmingham 
and other places in England ; and in imitation also 
of the great Festival held in Boston by the Handel 
and Haydn Society in 1857, with this difference only, 
that the choir at that time numbered six hundred 
only, wheras with our present facilities a cho- 
rus of twice that number might easily be gath- 
ered. The material is at hand, but funds are neces- 
sary to carry out plans of this magnitude, and, which 
cannot fail of perfect success, if properly managed. 

The fiftieth arfhiversary of the formation of the 
Society occurs two years from this time, when a festi- 
val should be given, and long months of preparation 
must be devoted to it in onlor to insure success. To 
stand still is to be left liehind ; for while all the world 
is pushing along, they that were first will soon find 
themselves last, unless an eflfort bo made in the 
direction in which the tide is setting ; and as the 
Handel and Haydn Society has ever been first in the 
particular department of art chosen, so let it main- 
tain that enviable position by every honorable means 
within oar reach ; and as time rolls on, the memory 
of thoso who gave to us this honored institution shall 
be held dear, and handed down to our successors as 
names indissolubly connected with the fortunes and 
fame of the Handel and Haydn Sociely. All of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

LoRiNO B. BAitNBt, Secretary, 



nsiral Corrtsponbente. 
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Nbw York, Mjit 25. — The most interesting 
concert of the past two weeks was that given by Mr. 
Carl Bbromahit on Saturday evening last, at Irv- 
ing Hall. The programme consisted almost exclu- 
sively of what old people call " future music " — that 
is, music by composers yet living, or not yet cold 
enough in their graves to have become " classic." 

Liszt's " Faust " Symphony was the feature, per- 
formed here )'or the first time. The whole work is 
too " long drawn out," not always in " linked 
sweetness " ; it consists of three movements, 1 Fautt 
(Allegro). S. Gretchen (Andante). 3. Mephitsto- 
pheUt (Scherzo and Finale). In programme music, 
one naturally expects to hear the poetic subject very 
clearly presented ; but although Liszt has successful- 
ly embodied Mcphisto in the closing movement* 
which is malicious, witty, diabolic with a will, — the 
musical Faust is nncharacterized— 'and as to 
Gretchen I Liszt brings her before us from the crad'e 
to the grave, apparently, yet his Gretchen is but an 

inbipid servant maid. The other orchestral nnmben 
were Berlioz's fanciful " Cameval Romain " over- 
ture, and the introduction to Wagner's "Lohengrin," 
which sounded knightly, pure, poetic, as it always 
does : 



'* Auji alt«n MAiirohra winkt «■ 
XlOTTor mlfe wclMtr Eland." 

Mr. Mills played Schamann*s A minor piano- 
forte Concerto — fine music 1 and finely rendered; 
al.40 a transcription by Liszt from " Sonnamhula," 
which proved Liszt's appreciation of what is fine in 
other composers. Mme. Johannseic sang Schubert's 
song ** Liebcs-Cotschaft," and that Wanderlied by 
Schumann, which sounds as though Schumann had 
not written it. 

If we may believe managerial assertions, the Ital- 
ian company has closed its present scai«on ; and, to 
judge from appearances, with less success than the 
opening performances promised. Peri's "Judith' 
was announce<1, but not given. 

Mme. Vestvali will open the Winter Garden 
to-night, for an operatic season, commencing with 
Gluck's " Orpheus," to be song in English. If this 
great music is even tolerably well presented, it will 
indeed be something to hear ; and as Vestvali has 
recently had an opportunity to study Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia's wonderful performance of the part of " Or- 
pheus/' as well as the whole opera as produced 
nndcr Berlioz's direction in Paris, we may hope to 
see some of the great points outfitted, at least. Mme. 
Rotter is to be the Euridico ; Mr. Anscbutz will 
conduct. „ 
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New York, Mat. 26. — Musical matten are at 
present in a very spasmodic stnte, and the epidemic 
of Italian and English opera, "Annivereary Con- 
certs", "Gottschalk Mating'*, "Victory Sympho- 
nies", quite bewildering in its efifbct. Max Maret- 
ZEK of the Italian Opera promised and gave six nights 
of opera, with an additional one thrown in as a gra- 
tuity. "Aroldo" and "lone", with a fragment of 
"Rigoletto" at a matinee, were tlie attraction ; but 
unfortunately the anniversaries and other mattore 
combined made the week one of pecuniary loss to the 
manager and caused him to withdraw for a teinporary 
breathing spell. Signor Belliiti, the popular and 
meritorious baritone of the troupe, took a benefit at a 



matinee on Saturday, when Petrella'a "lone" waa 
given to a large and brilliant audience. It is pretty 
well known that when Mme. Mbdori retumt from 
the settlement of her family affaire in Belgium, the 
Maretzek troupe, thus re-enforoed, will go into action' 
again, and the news will be doubly welcome when 
Max announces the revival of "lone". It is certainly 
one of the richest, most original and meritorious works 
that has been brought out at the Academy fur a long 
time, and if Medori could have remained with the com- 
pany until the close of the season it would have 
drawn the same magnificent houses that "Norma" 
did. 

Maretzek is still planning, and his generalship, at 
evinced in the past campaign, is undoubted. With 
the return of the legions from the watering-places, 
and the arrival of cool and enjoyable weather in the 
fall, Maretzek will astonish the public with something 
that cannot fail to pay them and him. 

Irving Hall, second in importance to the Acade- 
my, has been the theatre of great musical events. — 
Theo. Thomas's concert and performance of "Har- 
old in luly" has already received a review from the 
pen of a correspondent. Gottschalk has been 
revelling in all his brilliancy and fascinatbn, and, 
with Sanderson, Miss Krowlikowska, Mile. Barnet- 
che, Mr. Citstle, Campbell and the Bretto children, 
has been giving concerts and matin^s without num- 
ber. Miss Krowlikowska and Miss Barnbtche 
have also given concerts and all have been quite 
successful. On Saturday evening last Carl Bero- 
MA^CN gave a concert and introduced Liszt's "Faust" 
Symphony. This waa the flret performance of this 
composition in America, and, judging from the nni- 
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Tersal on-dit, its repetition will not be solicited saro 
from mere cariosity. It is divided into three parts : 

1. VftURt [Allegro 1 

2. Orctchcn [Andante.] 

8. M ephbioptMlas [:>oliiMno and FIiuUa.] 

Even tTie most entlmsinstic of the German school 
pronounced it wild, disjointed, unsatisfactory. A 
sncce»ion of broken, an{;u!ar sounds ; a sort of cha- 
otic mass, no melody distinguishable; a labored 
seeking bnt never finding — in fact bewildering and 
beyond description. How much sweeter and how 
charming was the Schumann Concerto in A minor, 
and Wnjjner's "Lohengrin" with Berlioz's "Carneval 
Romain" as a finale! Mme. JonAKNflsir sang a 
couple of happy German songs : "Liebesbotschaft" by 
Fr. Schuberr, and "Wanderlied" by Schumann ; and 
S. B. Mills played a fantasia on "Sonnambnla", and 
in the Sdmmann Concerto. 

GoLDBBCK repeated his "Victory and Peace" 
Symphony at the Academy, on Tuesday evening. 

Last night, MUc. Vjestvali inaugurated a season 
of opera at Winter Garden, the scone of her former 
success. Gluck's "Orpheus," an English translation 
of tho libretto — was the annonncement for the even- 
ing, with Mdllc. Vestvali as Orpheus ; Mme. Hotter, 
Euridice ; Miss Geary, the Goddess of Love ; Miss 
Kcmple, Hymen ; Miss Drome, a Blessed Spirit ; 
and Mr. Fonche, Pluto ; with a corps of assistants in 
the shape of nymphs, spectres, furies, demons, spirits, 
&c. A glance at the cast will lead to the correct 
supposition that Mile. Veslvali and Mme. Rotter 
have the fate of the opera resting upon them. Such 
is the fact. The first three acts depend solely upon 
the vocal and dramatic success of Mile. Vestvali. 
The music of the opera is very pleasing, tho general 
nature of it sad and plaintive. The miss en icene is 
very creditable, and, although it is a mattei of con- 
siderable doubt as to its meeting with the snccess 
here it did in Paris, yet it will be attractive for a 
number of representations. Mile. Vestvali looks as 
beautiful as ever and still may claim the favored title 
Vestvali the Magnificent". t. w. m. 
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PsoTiDKNCB, R. I., May 25. — As I see bnt little 
in your Journal in regard to musical matters in this 
town, I take the liberty of sending you tho enclosed 
programme of a " Musical " given by the "Orpheus 
Club " (a male chorus) at the Piano Ware Rooms 
of Messrs. Henry Baker & Sons, for the gratification 
of their particular friends. Everything passed off 
pleasantly and to the satisfaction of all present. 

Part L 

1. OTtrtars to ** Jmn d« PktIii.'* Boleldleu 

Two Pianos, Elaht Haoda. 

2. Cboms. "PniM of tb« Soldier." Boleldleu 

Orpheofl Club. 

8. Chorot. **Two Roma." Weraor 

Orp!ieaR Clob. 

4. Solo— PUno. ''Variations" on Bfareh " n PuTltani." 

ners 

5. Chora*. '* Artillertet's Oath." Adam 

Orphea« Clab. 

Part II. 

1. Trio— PfaiDO. "Mrs tnm Momrt*t Oporu.**. . Ciemy 

» One Piano. Six Hand*. 

2. Solo and Cborus. '* Iiniige of the Roee?**. . . . Bekhardt 

OrpfaroM 01 ab. 
a. Chorus. ''Rhine Wine Sonx." Zollner 

OrpheuK Club. 
4. Doet— PUno. "Alrsftom Norma." Schubert 

6. CLoras— Maroh Becker 

Orpheus Club. 

The .lady pianists played creditably to themselves, 
and the Club sang in a manner which showed that 
they were interested in their work, and that they had 
practised diligently to acquire the proficiency which 
they manifested in their performance. 

We hope to be able, ere long, to claim for Provi- 
dence as fine a male chorus as their name-sake in 
Boston, and they have cerUinly made a good begin- 
ning ; although moatly amateurs, they have several 
of the best professional musicians in the state, (both 
vocal and instrumental) among their numbers; and 
have voices ranging from the highest tenors to the 
hasti-profundi ; being able to sing music of mora 
than 8 octHvef in compass. 



As to musical matters generally, but little can be 
said for this place ; concerts are not very numerous 
here ; occasionally wo have a visit from some cele- 
brated artist, and then a long time passes without 
anytliing to stir the musical public, the generality of 
whom do not appreciate anything much better than « 
" nigger concert." Would that somcthinc: could be 
done to elevate the musical taste in this place, for it 
is decidedly below par. 

We have a few good choirs ; and are afforded an 
opportunity almost every sabbath, of h'earing some 
one of those fine old English Cathedral services, by 
the choir of the Grace Church (Bishop Clarke). 
This choir consists of about 30 singers, and is under 
tho direction of Mr. L. T. Downbs, who gives us 
bv far the best church music wo have ever had in 
the city. 

Hoping for better times (musically), I remain 

yours, respectfully, 

N. E. D. 

A Letter from Timothy TrilL 

My dear Journal : 

I believe I do not often trouble your columns with 
my remarks, not half so often as I would like to, 
were it not for other duties — bnt now and then 
steam accumulates, and an escape at the safety valve 
of one's intellectual being is healthy. 

My text on the present instance is a very grand 
choral service at Trinity Church, New York, on 
Ascension day, May 15th, by a reinforced choir of 60 
boys and men, composed of the regular choir of the 
church, tliat of Mr. Frank Gilder of St. George's 
Church, Flushing, and a number of stragglers from 
other quartets. The service was at eleven o'clock, 
A.M, and long before that hour there could hardly be 
obtained standing room in the vast edifice, so 
thronged was it, despite the rainy weather. 

Afker a voluntary by Mr. Henry S. Cutler, the or- 
ganist of the Church, (an improvisation, by the way, 
which did him great credit), the clergy and choristers 
defiled from the robing-room doors into the chancel, 
all in their milk-white surplices, which, reflecting the 
light of the brilliant candelabra, presented a most 
impressive picture, and one which strongly contrasted 
with the murky state of -atmosphere out of doors. 

To make a very homely, but perhaps pardonable 
comparison, the two sides of the crowded chancel 
where the clergy and choir sat, looked like two huge 
musical snow-banks, and I hope the reader will not be 
pierced with " a cold shiver of delight " at tho 
^bought, as Charles Lamb says ! However that may 
be, it certainly was one of the most beautiful sights 
imaginable, viewed from the organ-gallery, and was 
a fit precursor to the beautiful sounds which were 
to follow. 

The Venite ExuUemu$ Domino^ sung to a Gregorian 
tone in unison, and of course, antiphonally, Mr. 
Cutler keeping up an interesting though not always 
felicitous change of harmony during each verso; 
until the Gloria Patrt, when tho voices branched out 
into full parts and the organ formed a glorious founda- 
tion for the entire musical structure. The effect of 
this immensely powerful choir was irresistible. It 
was actually more noble than I have ever heard from 
chornses of mixed voices, two and three hundred 
strong, and made me long to hear Handel's or Men- 
delssohn's choruses sung in such a manner and by 
such material, bnt quadrupled numerically. 

Tho service consisted of Naros's popular but 

effective Te Deum and Jubilate in F, sung with great 

accuracy and an enaemUe truly surprising. They also 

performed Cutler's Anthem to Psalm XLYII, verses 

5 and 6, *' God is gone up with a merry noise and the 

Lord with the sound of the tnimpet," all done in 

the same carefnl manner. The verse passages were 

sustained by Masters Hopkins, Ehrlich, and Gnndin, 

the first being no relation however of the Vermont 
tribe by the same name. A tenor solo was also 



sung in pure choral style (which is saying a good 
deal now-a-days) by Mr. Sam. D. Mayer, an ama- 
teor, bnt who should rather be called an amatenr 
artist. 

This was the most successful trial yet made here 
of the effect of a purdy male chorus on so grand a 
scale, where the soprano and alto parts were sustained 
by boys alone, and it has equalled the most sanguine 
expectations of all. 

Great credit is due Messra. Cutler and Gilder; 
especially the latter, he living in a small country 
town, and having [struggled against the petty jeal- 
ousies and old-womanish antipathies to anything like 
" popery " which are always rife in such cess-pools 
of artistic ambitions ; besides which, both these 
gentlemen have had to furnish means for bringing 
about so fine an exhibition of the possibilities of 
boyish capacity. 

Our New York dilettanti are gradually becoming 
reconciled to boy choirs. 

Truly yonn, 

Timothy Trill. 

Jfoigjf s lonrnal 0f P«sit. 
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Schnmaim^s " Paradiie and tilie PerL" 

Tbe romantic element in musical art has per- 
haps no finer illustrations than three modem 
works, which, differing essentially from one an- 
other, are equally worthy to be called exquisite 
imaginative creations. Mendelssohn's " Midsnm- 
mer Night's Dream " niusic, Weber's fairy opera 
** Oberon," and Schumann's Cantata, for orches- 
tra And voices, for which Moore's poem '* Para- 
dise and the Peri " famishes the poetic theme and 
text All three are works of genius; "Oberon" 
perhaps haying the best claim to be considered 
the most genial of the three. Those of our read- 
ers with whom we shared the pleasure lately of 
hearing the " Peri " sung by Mr. Parker's club 
of amateurs, will scarcely wonder at oar naming 
it in such great company. To the unprejudiced 
and best informed in German music, it can need 
no justification. But Schumann is so much a 
mooted question, and many music-lovers, oth- 
erwise appreciative, find him so hard a dose to 
swallow, — partly, no doubt, because he is so un- 
equal in his works, being sickly and obscure in 
some, as he is clear and strong and heavenly in 
others, — that we feel it a ddty to those who fur- 
nished and those who enjoyed the recent feast, to 
note it with a broader mark than we have yet 
had opportunity to do. We would fain try at 
least to set down some of the characteristio 
traits and beauties of the Cantata in detail and 
in order. 

Wo are the more moved to do this, because 

once we copied, by way of specimen of bigoted 

English anti-Schumannism, some of the cross 

things which the critics (of the Musical Worlds 

Athenaum^ &c.) wrote on the morning af^er its 

fint production in London (in 1856), when Mme. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt sang the part of the 
Peri, and Stemdale Bennett conducted. A few 
sentences picked out from their columns full of 
ravings will read curiously here. For instance : 

" Mme. Goldschmidt's singing was entirely thrown 
away, the music being everywhere nnvocal, and 
scarcely anywhere interesting." (The great songs- 
tress doubtless would agree that it was thrown away 
upon such critics, but not with the rest of the state- 
ment.) 

"In short, a more dreary concert was never listened 
to at the Philharmonic." 
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"Jndjfcd by the Btnndnrd of the great writers, it 
can hardly be connidered music at all." . . . "There 
is no melody, no form — nothing that 'appeals' to the 
ear — nothing that touches the heart." 

"Dr. Schumann, in short, is not possessed of that 
musical organization, without which all the talent 
and ingenuity in the world avail nothing. He has 
mind — but his mind Is not musical. He has power, 
but he lacks the instinct for music. He produces by 
some mysterious rule of his own ; but nothing he does 
springs naturally from the heart." 

"It was sad to listen to the efforts of Mme. Gold- 
Bchmidt Lind and her associates — so clever, Intelli- 
gent and zealous — to give life to music which has no 
more spark of vitality than a corpse." 

And 80 on through all the symptoms of the 
raving epidemic, which prevails in certain quar- 
ters, and especially in England, '^AntiSchuman- 
ism." It is safe to say, however, that in most 
musical circles the disease has long since materi- 
ally abated, and seems to be giving place to a 
hearty, wholesome admiration, none the less warm 
because qualified in some respects. The convic- 
tion, which places Schumann as a musical genius 
more nearly on a level with Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Weber, &c., than with any lesser names, 
certainly gains ground, and just in proportion to 
the more intimate acquaintance with his works — 
that is, with the works which best represent him. 
Yet still we bear repeated these wholesale deni- 
als. For you he has "no form," because his forms 
are not always those in which all your ideas of 
music have been moulded ; " no melody," because 
bis melodies wear not a close family resemblance 
with the darlings of your memory and fond a.sso- 
ciations ; nothing that " appeals " to the car, be- 
cause your ear is obstinately otherwise accus- 
tomed, and keeps listening for what it does not 
hear, regardless of what it does; nothing that 
** touches the heart," because your heart is set too 
exclusively upon its idols, and against what- 
ever can come out of Nazareth ; and this being 
the case, no wonder tbat nothing he does appears 
to you to " spring from his heart " ; no wonder, 
either, that the habit so tyrannical in you should 
deny the " instinct " so original and free in him. 
Kow in proof that Schumann had the musical 
instinct, so fine and sure that he could find the 
latent music in a poem and transmute the poem 
into music ; that he has melody, both exquisite 
and tender, such as springs from the heart and 
goes to the heart, melody from a right original, 
exhaustless vein too ; that there is life, ** vitali- 
ty " in his music, such as we commonly ascribe to 
artistic or poetic inspiration, such as quickens and 
inspires ; and ** form " too, such as easily and fitly 
clothes that life, form not unsymmetrica!, and log- 
ically developing out of a germ or motive ; in 
short that he holds the keys that unlock some of 
the most interesting chambers in the divine won- 
der-world of music sealed up in the hearts and 
the imaginations of us all — we propose to exam- 
ine this very "Paradise and the Peri ", which not 
even Jenny Lind could save from being "dreary" 
to the Philharmonic conservatives in London. 

We are too well aware, from plenty of expe- 
rience in such attempts, of the difficulty, in most 
cases the impossibility, of giving anything like a 
clear and satisfactory idea of sucb a composition 
by any description in words. Our own concep- 
tion of it, even, must lack color and complete- 
ness, from the fact that our studies of it have 
been made merely from the voice parts with 
piano-forte accompaniment, we having heard it 

only once performed with orchestra, and that 
more than two years aga Then again our means 
of conveying any notion of many an important 



passage are sadly limited by the inability to ad- 
duce it here in musical notation. Yet we indulge 
the hope that, while we are pretty certain (o con- 
vince the reader of the rashness of our under- 
taking, we may at the same time succeed in 
conveying, here and there at least, such inklings 
of our meaning as shall lead him to suspect that 
there is really some rare charm in the music that 
could so prompt us and almost compel us to run 
such a risk; 

We take it for granted, reader, that you know 
Moore's poem. And, if you think of it, yon 
must see at a glance how admirably it lends 
itself to musical treatment, how noble and spirit- 
ual a subject it offers the composer ; what room 
for many shades and contrasts of emotion, sad, 
heroic, timid, tender, hopeful, joyful, all tending 
upward to pure heavenly triumph ; for play of 
fancy in the story of spirits beautiful and free as 
air, yet human; for wealth of color and of 
imagery in the warm luxury of Oriental scenery 
and atmosphere and fable ; what chance too for 
dramatic episode and climax. No one can doubt 
it after hearing Schumann's music. It was the 
right poetry for Aim, at all events ; not that he 
had not in him a musical vein as well for other 
poetry and other subjects. But this one touched 
the musical springs in him as naturally and truly 
as Shakespeare's fairies did in the young Felix, or 
the wonder-horn of Oberon in Weber. More- 
over Schumann was himself poet enough to make 
his text conform more perfectly to the musical 
conditions, here by wise abridgement, there by 
the insertion of new verses quite in keeping with 
the rest. 

The three gifls which the Peri bears to Eden's 
gate, in hope to gain admittance there, naturally 
suggested the larger divisions of the Cantata, 
which contains 26 musical numbers. But it must 
be remarked, as a peculiar structural feature of 
the work, that these numbers run without pause 
or period into one another. Only at the end of 
each of the three Parts does the movement actu- 
ally stop ; one or two pieces only in the whole 
work are separable from the rest, so as to form 
wholes in themselves. In each Part it is a con- 
tinuous flow from the first measure to the last, 
the transition from one piece into another being 
beautifully 'and almdst imperceptibly achieved by 
means of commonly a few chords of most inge- 
nious and poetic modulation. To some ears this 
method may be ungrateful ; they may crave the 
frequent point of rest ; and this is probably a 
good part of what the English critics meant by 
want of melody and form. At the worst it is but 
the difference of the unrolling panorama from a 
series of detached pictures, each in its own frame. 
There is this in favor of this continuous form, that 
it accepts itself from the poem ; the music runs 
along with that, contentedly and loyally, not 
parting with its own nature in the least, or viola- 
ting any unity of muac. And is there not a 
charm in this continuous web ? We like to see 
the story weave itself all out before us, not know- 
ing where a thread is dropped, nor noting new 
beginnings; it can have as many colors as 
Joseph's coat, and yet be woven of one piece ; in 
fact this is the way that Nature weaves, and by 

ibis veij continuity she fascinates us and keeps 
up our interest in her. And this is one of the 
secrets which Art learns of Nature. In Schu- 
mann here it likes us well ; continually the music 
moves, fresh images emenring in clear outline, 
each so gracefully succeeding, that you feel no 



lack of alternation or repose. It is pleasant to 
have the melodies take yon up and leave you, 
without announcement or leave taking, like 
chance companions on a journey, not even claim- 
ing separate remembrance. But to our task — ^a 
formidable one — twenty six musical numbers or 
pieces waiting to be registered. 

1. Andante^ an instrumental symphony or 
prelude of some little length. In the opening 
phrase, first breathed or sighed out by a angle 
instrument, then woven as a motive into the 
whole harmonic web, mark with how sure an 
"instinct" Schumann has caught the tune, the 
musical throb, as il were, of the poem and the 
subject ; just as Beethoven in that little phrase 
that steals in leading after it the whole first move- 
ment of the Pastoral Symphony, has caught the 
very tune of summer in the fields. This little 
phrase is pensive, sad and full of longing. It re- 
veals the sense of loneliness and exile within 
hearinj; of the heavenly harmonies. A beautiful 
spirit is this that longingly listens at the gats ; an 
earnest spirit, that will fly through the universe 
to do the penance, or to find the gift whereby she 
may rejoin her pure and happy sister spirits. — 
This instrumental Andante sets the poetic key of 
the entire Cantata ; out of its little motive natu- 
rally develops all that follows. It is characterized 
by a deep tenderness of feeling, and a certain 
etherial fineness, with a touch of somewhat mys- 
tical in the more involved middle portion where 
a new subject enters. But it comes back to the 
first one, lending to the phrase this time the new 
charm of a certain smile of hope ; and thus it 
feelingly and gracefully preludes to a few lines 
of Alto solo : 

On* mom a Perl at the gate 
Of Eden ttood, dlMontoIat* ; 
And aa slA llnten'd to the ppringi 

Of Ufc within, lilw moale flowing, 
And eaught the light apon h«r wings 

Thro' the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant raee 
Bhoold e'er hare loet the gloriona plaee ! 

What the Alto sings, beautiful as it is, is not -a 
melody, so much as a sort of recitative cantahiie. 
The pensive figure of the prelude steals in again 
after the utterance of the first two lines ; then a 
pause, filled by mysterious tremolo of strings, 
while the voice, listening *'to the springs of Life 
within", forgets its sadness in a few excited, rap- 
turous utterances ; then, where the Peri thinks 
of the doom of "her recreant race", droops to a 
close through a retarded, thoughtful phrase, in 
which you recognize essentially, though somewhat 
modified, the pensive little motive of the prelude. 

2. So far it has been narrative. By a single 
dominant chord, on which the recitative ends, we 
are in a beautiful, strange key, surprised by the 
Peri's song. A most lovely song it is, the melody 
full of longing, of rapture and regret, with a flut- 
tering accompaniment (for her heart beats quick), 
and a delicious strangeness in the harmony,' the 
key playing in opaline colors between minor and 
major, and the time accelerating with her excite- 
ment, as she goes on picturing to herself: 

How happ7 the i^lrlta who wander there. 
Mid flowers that neter ehall ftde or tM ! 

To what a pitch of earnest eloquence the strain 
rises, (a strain of which we shall be again re- 
minded in her final song of triumph), as she 

sings: 

Though mine are the gardens of earth and «a, 
And the stan themielTei bare flowen for me. 
One bloMom of HeaTen oatblooma them all ! 
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And still more earnest and emphatic, where the 
voice climbs through an octave of accented notes, 
each strengthened with full harmony, as if strivinjir 
to embrace the idea of illimitable space and 
splendor, at the words here italicized : 

Oo, wing thy flight from ttur to star 
From world to lamlnoni world, as/or 

At the tmiveru upreeuis its flaming UHtU : 
Take all the pleaauras of all the upherea. 
And multiply each through endlesa year»~ 

One minute of lleaTen is worth them all ! 

Indeed she is a beautiful, true-hearted, earnest 
Peri ; she loves the things of earth too little tu be 
kept long out of her true home above ; aspiration, 
pure, sleepless, uncontainable breathes in this ex- 
quisite, this unique song. The Peri claims your 
fullest interest and sympathy from this moment. 

8. A short tenor recitative, (that original mo- 
tive phrase of the prelude filling the pauses 
again, tells how the "glorious Angel" who keeps 
the gates, hears her and drops a tear. Hence- 
forth all the connecting bits of narrative are given 
to the tenor. Upon the last chord (dominant 
seventh in E) two flutes suddenly strike in above 
with D and E, filling out the measure with a 
strange sense of expectancy, commanding silence 
while the Angel speaks (an Alto voice), dcliber* 
ate and grave, with crystal clear aerial chords 
pulsing in triplets, though the melody keeps on 
in steady two-fold measure. This heavenly an- 
nouncement, relieving musically what has gone 
before by perfect contrast, sets before us the shin- 
ing goal to which the whole is tending. 

4. Quick, eager, broken phrases in the orches- 
tra, as the Peri exclaims : "Where shall I find 
this gift ?** Then gradually retarded, by a subtle 
modulation, the key (A major) settles down into 
A flat major, and a broad, luxurious melody suc- 
ceeds, reinforced by clarinet and fagotto in thirds, 
while for bass the viola runs rippling and semi- 
quavering along in constant rapid alternation 
between the tonic and the tone below, the figure 
DOW and then for just an instant overleaping this 
contented liquid level, as she counts over in 
thought the rare things that she knows, the "Isles 
of Perfume", the "jewelled cup" of the king of 
the Geni "with life's elixir sparkling high", &c. 
But the strain murmurs itself awa}', and gives 
place to a sequence of serious, thoughtful phrases, 
of which the echo lingers in the instruments, as 
the question occurs: ''But does Heaven want 
sucA gifts?" 

Where was then e'er a gem that shone 
Like the etepa of Allans wonderful Throne? 
And the Dropi of Life— oh ! what would they be 
In the boundleaa Deep of Eternity ? 

5. The key brightens into the sunshine of F 
major, as the time quickens and the measure 
broadens, and the Tenor recites : 

While thus ehe mui'd, her piniona fltnn'd 
The air of that sweet Indian land. 

Then a quartet of mixed voices take up the 
strain, and launch forth into a rapturous contem- 
plation of the beauty of the scene, 

Where palms breathe In whispers light, 
Where glitters the starry night~ 
Whose air is balm ; whose oeean spreads 
O'er eoral rocks, and amber beds ; 
Whose moontalns, pr^piant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 
Whose rlrulets are like rich brides, 
Lorely, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal grores and bowers of spice— 
Oh Paradise 

A buoyant, sunny, clear and happy piece of 
harmony, as serene and sweet as the most perfect 
of June days. As seeming endless, but alas I as 



short! "O Paradise!" the voices linger on the 
exclamation ; but even now the ground begins to 
tremble, the harmony grows dark and threaten- 
ing ; this peaceful air is even now disturbed with 
war's alarms, and swells of death ; these streams 
are red with blood. — But our types are inexora- 
ble, and we must break oflf for the present, before 
even reaching the stirring and dramatic climax 
and conclusion of the first Part We shall take 
up the thread again next week, with the hope of 
going through, with more concise speed, to the end. 



Music in Boston. 

With the two concerts, which wc must now briefly 
notice, we suppose our musical season may be con- 
sidered fairly closed. 

1. Mlle. Camilla Urso had a good farewell 
benefit at Chickering's Hall, on Wednesday evening 
of last week. The audience were numerous, refined, 
enthusiastic, and the music all good of its kind, and 
mostly good in kind. This was the selection : 

1. Grand Duo Brilliant, Piano and Violin. La Muette de 
PorticI Wotff and De Beriot 

Mile. Camilla Urso and Mr. B. J. Lang. 

2. BpringSoDg Mendelssohn 

Mi>8 J. B. Houston. 

8. Andante and Rondo Ruwe. Violin De Beriot 

Mile. Camilla Urso. 

A (a. Prelude in IS minor Mendelssohn 

) b. Fugue in E minor Handel 

Mr. B. J. Lang. 

6. Rererie, Violin Tieuxtemps 

Mllf. Camilla Urso. 

1. " Oh ! weel I mind the days Scotch Song 

Mlis J. B. Jlouston. 

2. Elegle. Tiolln Brnst 

Mile. Camilla Urso. 

8. Rondo Capriccio, op. 44 Mendelssohn 

Mr. B. J. Lang. 

4 . Slumber Song Kueken 

MisM J. E Houston. 
6. Orand Dno, Piano and Violin, William Tell. 

Osborne andDe Beriot 
Mile. Camilla Urso and Mr B. J. Lang. 

The serious young face of Camilla looked uncom- 
monly radiant, and she exerted all the line witchery 
of her art triamphnntly as usual. The Elegle by 
Ernst we do not remember to have heard played by 
her before ; she rendered it with true feeling and 
expression. Mr. Lang's aid was most efficient in 

the hcilliant Duos ; and he made admirable choice in 
the three pieces which he interpreted alone. The 
Mendelssohn Prelude and the Handel fn{!ue were 
particulprty welcome once more ; and both these and 
the Hondo Cupriccio were artisticnlly played. Miss 
Houston cave much pleasure hy her songs. The 
" Spring Song " of Mendelssohn was a particularly 
good choice, and Mr. Carl Mater left nothing 
wanting in the rfch accompaniment. There were 
eager calls for repetition after several pieces ; hut the 
artists showed more good sense than the pnhlic, in 
politely declining to repeat in every instance. Hear- 
ers, In their desire to prolong a momentary pleasure, 
forget how easily they take the life out of a pro- 
gramme therehy, making the whole concert tedious. 
The repetition of a piece too often spoils three or four 
pieces that come afler it; the appetite for them id 
gone. Sometimes, however, it is safe to arrange a 
programme with pre-allowanco for " imperative en- 
corcR. " 

Mile. Urso has gone on a short artistic visit to 
the British provinces, after which she will sail for 
Europe, having accepted engagements for the sum- 
mer in England. It is her purpose to visit the Con- 
tinent also, and hear and learn as much good music 
as possible for several years to come, and then return 
to us with a rich repertoire of classical as well as 
merely concert music. May success attend her ! 

2. Mr. Thomas Rtan, whose lahors in the cause 
of classical music, in connection with the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club from the very birth thereof, as 
well as with all our orchestras, and with hosts of 
pupils, have so identifled him with the musical life 
of Boston, and the country round, had an interesting 
benefit concert at Chickoring's last Satarday evening. 
The gathering of his friends, both from the city and 
the suburbs, was quite large. The stage was taste- 
fully adorned with flowers by some fair hands, to- 
gether with a fine bust of Mendelssohn wreathed with 
ivy. The programme consisted of choice favorite 
pieces, all well played or sung. 

1— Quintet In G, op. 29, Mod^rato Beethoven 

2— Becltati?e 6 Aria, *'Dove Sono," from Le Noae di 

Figaro Mosar t 

Miss Ryan. 



8— Piano Trio in D minor, op. 49, Allegro and Scheno. 

Mendelssohn 
Messrs. Lang. Schnltie and Fries. | 
4— Rode's Air and Variations, Ttanseribed for the Saxo- 
phone. (Played by request) Rode 

Thomas Ryan. 
6—*' 0, rest In the Lord,'* Air from Eiyah. . .Mendelssohn 

Miss Ryan. 
6— Songs without words for Piano, 
A ( Gondellled In Q minor, book 1 1 

B{ in C, No. 6, booker Mendelssohn 

Mr. B. J. lAng. 

7— Clarinet Quintet in A-, op. 106 Mosart 

Moderato— LArgheCto-'Minnetto— Tema eon Tariaaioni. 

Hakdbland Haydn Societt. The Adt^erttter 
reports the annual meeting of this society, which was 
held in Clrickering's Hall last Wednesday evening, 
the President, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, in the chair. 
The reports of the Secretary, Loring B. >^amcs ; 
Treasurer, Matthew S. Parker ; and Librarian, Geo. 
H. Chickering, were read and accepted. Mr. Barnes 
in his report (we print it in fidl upon another page), 
alludes to measures m progress to raise a fund of 
$20,000, the income of which shall be devoted to 
musical entertainments, more especially chorus festi- 
vals, which, with the aid of suburban talent, can be 
made superior to anything of the kind in the coun- 
try. It is also contemplated to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of|the Society, which occurs in two years. 
Mr. Parker's report showed the receipts of the year 
to be $4787 79, and the expenditures $4937 79, leav- 
ing a balance of $150 against the Society, which 
with n note of $700 due makes the Society's liabili- 
ties $850 ; to meet which the Society holds an Og- 
densburg bond worth $1040, thus leaving an actual 
balance of $190 on hand. The old board of oflScers 
were reelected for the ensuintr year, as follows : 

President — Dr. J. Baxter Upham. 

Vice-President — Oren J. Faxon. 

Secretary — Loring B. Barnes. 

Treasurer — Matthew 8. Parker. 

Librarian — Geo. H. Chickerinp. 

Trustees — William Hawc«, H. Famham Smith, 
George P. Carter, Isaac Woodward, William O. 
Perkins, Samuel L. Thomdike, Edward Faxon, Geo. 
Fibber. 

Wo understand that Miss CAaoLTWB HicHiiros, 
the singer, has bought of Mr. Eichberg the right of 
performing his popular little Museum operas, " The 
Doctor of Alcantara " and "The Rose of Tyrol," 
for twentif-five hundrfd dollars. This looks really like 
the beginning of worldly success for an artist injhis 
country. No doubt the composer will continue to 
work so promising a mine. 

The New York Tnbtitution for the Blind 

and its exhibition, at Irving Hall, on the 15th inst. 

Music entered lanrely into the exercises of the pupils, 
under the direction of their eame.st teacher, Mr. S. 
Lasar. Among other pieces were sung : the Gloria 
from Moxart's "Twelfth Maas" (so called); the 
llnJIehijah chom«; a solo from the Creation; a 
song by Koliert Franz : "Now the summer days are 
ours" ;' a couple of old English madrigals, by* Ford 
and Morley ; a three-part song : "Chorus oiT Mcr- 
maidfi," hy Gade ; divert fiXew and rounds ; Mrs. 
Howe's "Battle Hymn of the Republic," to the "John 
Brown " tune ; and the " Star-spangled Banner." 
There were also Band and Piano-forte performances. 

Genoa. It must bo a rare God-send to almost 
any theatre in Italy nowadays, to hear a tenor who is 
so true an artist as Stigelli. A friend sends us clip- 
ninths from Italian musical papers, glowing with the 
impression he produced during the winter past in 
Genoa, on the occasion of his debnt in Txi Favorita. 
With all these critics Stigelli shares the highest hon- 
ors with the prima donna, Signora Tosi ; and the 
baritone, Rossi Ghelli, also a debutant, is highly 
praised. One says: " Signor Stigelli (Fernando), 
throughout his part, obtained one of those triumphs 
of which any artist, however great, might be proud." 
. . . "The dramatic accent, the energy and the fine 
coloring with which the brave tenor reproduced the 
grand tinal scene of the third act, appro vf^d him a 
consummate artist. The Romania * Spirto gentil' 
was divinely executed. " Sig. Stigelli (or Herr 
Stigel, for he is properly a German) made friends in 
this country, who will be glad to bear of his success 
in Europe — and in Italy. 



London. 

A few paragraphs, culled from the Musical World 

of May 2, will show that the great metropolis is as 
full of music as usual during the spring and early 
summer. For Instance : 
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Musical Society op Lowdos^.— The third con- 
cert, last nifi^ht, was marked hy two events of nncom- 
mon intero8i— viz , the saccess'of a new violinist, and 
{mirahife didul) the snccese of a new symphony. 
The following was the programme :— 

Part I. 

OvertuTO (T^eonom. No. 8) Itoethoren 

Rcclt and Arfo : *>A te ri«dP' UereiidAnt* 

Conemrto (vIoHn) In D minor Mollqno 

Duet (Jcmooda) Spohr 

Overture (Melneine ) Mendeleaohn 

Part II. 

Symphony, No. 1, In A mijoi (Op. 16) Silis 

Aria ( U Pre aux elenw) Harold . 

Overture (Prerloea) Weber 

Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Thb Vocal Association (condactor, Mr. Ben- 
edict) prodaced another novelty, at its fonrth concert, 
in the shape of an operetta, the words and mnsic hy 
Mr. Chalmers Masters, a professor favorably known 
in musical circles. The name of the operetta is the 
Rote of SfUencjf. The music, comprising three cho- 
ruses, a serenade false for chorus), a duct for soprano 
and tenor, a trio for soprano, tenor, and hnss, two 
soprano solos (one with chorus), a ballad, and njinafe 
— is of a lifirht and agreeable texture, tuneful, cleverly 
written, and never dull. The singers were Mad- 
ame Lcm mens. Sherrington, Messrs. Tennant, Sims 
Beeves, and Weiss ; the accompaniments were played 
upon two pianofortes, by the composer himself, 
Messrs. O.Baker, Frank* Mori, and Emile Bcrge*-. 
This was, of course, a drawback ; but, as the Vocal 
Association boasts of no orche.<tra, it was inevitable. 
The operetta was entirelv successful, piece after piece 
(the solos especially) being applauded. 

Philhakmoitxc.— The time-honored "Philharmo- 
nic"— as hopeful and visoroiis in its 51st venr as 
though it were still in the heyday of von th— presented 
its subscribers, at its third concert, with an admirable 

{>rocramme. including Moxart's qucenlv svmphony 
n E flat — his most graceful and beautiful, if not his 
finest; Mendelssohn's in A major— the one with 
which the enthusiastic young musician was inspired 
by the sights and sounds and sunnv clime of Italy ; 
Beethoven's overture to Leonora^xho third and grand- 
est of the Fidelio series; and Weber's impetuous 
liiiler of the Spirits, AH these well-known and Mni- 
versally-admired compositions were admirably given, 
perhaps the most striking display of the evening being 
that briglii and srenlal work which was written ex- 

J)rcssly for the Philharmonic Society, and first per- 
brmed, under its author's own direction, on the 13th 
of May. 1833. The 30 years that have transpired 
since then— during scarcely half of which the ever- 
striving and ever-progressing Mendelssohn was per- 
mitted to enrich the art with new masrerpieccs (he 
died in 1847)— have not robbed this fascinating svm- 
phony of any of Its freshnens, any of its melodious 
SDontaneity : and certainly we have never heard it 
played with more fire, precision and correctness, the 
times of eaeh movement beinc indlcat^'d by Professor 
Stemdale Bennett with such punctilious exactness 
that one might have fancied Mendelssohn himse'f 
(whose high opinion of our countryman's ability as a 
cotidnctor is on record) was directing the perform- 
ance. The concerto— Weber's in E flat, for piano- 
forte—besides being a masterwork, was heard with 
all the more satisfaction in consequence of its being 
intrusted to one of the youngest and mo«t steadily 
ad vancing of onr English pianists— Mr. G. W. Cuslns, 
who played better, far better, than we remember him* 
to have played on any former occasion, exhibiting 
qualities both of style and mechanism that brought 
out in eflective relief all the more salient features of 
the muMc— music which bears the impress of Weber's 
romantic spirit in every movement. The stnffcrs 
were Mademoiselle Parepa, who gave "Ocean, thou 
mighty monster," wiih remarkable energy ; and Mr. 
Santley. who in the splendid song of Count Almn- 
viva, "Vedrb mentr'io" {Le Nozze Hi Fifraro, act 2). 
showed the qualifications most essential to a singer 
of the "classical" (genuine) school. 

HbrrPaubr'b Historical Pianoforte Con- 
CBRTS.— The second performance came off on Mon- 
day, and was devoted to various schools, ranging 
from Scariatil down to Kullak and Willmers. The 
selection comprised— Presto in G minor, and Alleffro 
in G minor, Scarlatti ; two fugues, Porpora ; Sonata 
in C minor (No. II). Martini ; Sonata di davicemfiulo, 
Paradisi ; Sonata in C major, Clement! ; Studies, 
Cramer; "Canon a due," and "Fuque on an air by 
Mozart," Klengel ; Nocturne, in A major, and Diver- 
tiasement, in E major. John Field; Two Studies, 
Kalkbrenner : Fantasia, in B major, Charies Mayer; 
"La Violette," Henri Ilerx ; "Z« Arpknee;* Kullak ; 
"SAueueht am Ueerer Willmers. 

BoTAL Italian Opbra.— On Saturday Riffoleito 
was given for the first time this season, with Mdlle. 
Fioretti as Gilda, M. Nandia as the Duke, both "de- I 



bute," and Signor Bonconi in his original part of the 
Jester. The performance was excellent, Mdlle. Flo- 
retfi made even a greater impression than in Elvira 
(TPurifnni) ; and. nnless we are very much mistaken, 
this yonng singer is destined ultimately to fill np the 
void lefk by Angiolina Bosio — than which a greater 
compliment we could not tender her. Mdlle. Fioretti 
is a real Italian vocalist — how rare in the present 
day, we need not remark — and her voice is fresh and 
sympathetic In quality. She sang some of Gilda's 
music exquisitely, and was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. M. Naupin was better, perhaps, as th« "Dnke of 
Mantna than as Masanlcllo ; but. though his singing 
was always correct and sometimes passionate. Signor 
Mario was sadly mi«sed. Signor Bonconi never 
produced a greater effect in Bigolefto. 

On Monday, an extra night, Gailhmne T^l was 
repeated for the second appearance of Signor Caffleri. 

On Tuesday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid a state visit to the theatre, when Ma»anidlo and 
the National Anthem were performed. 

HxR Majrstt's Tiieatrb.- On Saturday TAtcin 
di r^tmrnermonr was repealed with Ln Farfitftita. 
Ltirrezia Borgia was given for the second time on 
T'lesdav. again followed by the new ballet. On 
Thnrsdav the Ti-ovoior^ uas 'repeated, with Madame 
Thtfrese Ellinger. rice Madame Alboni. In Azneena. 
Madame EHInger acted and sang with great energy 
as the borriblo old gipsy, Azucena, and created a 
most favorable lmnres«ion. 

To-night the Bnlh in Maxcheta will be given for the 
fi'^t time. A new Oscar app<»ars in the person of 
Mdlle. Tradier. a d^hntnnte, and Signor Delle Sedie 
makes bis first appearance nt Her Maiesty's Theatre 
in his popniar character of Bcnato. The' rest of the 
cast l« as formerly. 

Mdlle. Trebelli makes her renf r^e on Tuesday in 
the Ihrhiere, and Signor Schim's new opera. Ntcofb 
d€ Lapi, is positively announced for this day week. 

MoxDAT PopHLAR CoxcBRTS — M. Vicuxtemps 
is reviving the old impression at the Mondav Popular 
Concerts. At the Wxh (Monday wer>k)' he again 
led the Ba^onmoff^ky" qnartei: of Beethoven (Vo. 3, 
in C), besides playing with Mr. Halltf. hi< own re- 
markably ingeninns and original sonata in B flat, for 
viola and pianoforte, showing himself, not for the 
fint time, as aeeompli««hed a master of the viola as 
of the violin. Mr. HsIM gave Beethoven's solo sonata 
in E flat (No. 29. Op. 27), the companion of the 
more famous "Moonlight." and in the ready hands 
of the German pianist qnite as effective. He also — 
in conjnnetion with M. Vienxtemps and Signor Pi- 
arti— perfoi-med HummeVs brilliant trio in E flat. On. 
96. MM. Wiener and Scbrennj took second vTolin 
and viola, in the qnartet. The singers were Miss 
Banks and Mr. Weiss — both established favorites at 
the«o concerts. 

The. 1 26th concert (Monday last) brought ns. once 
more. Mad. Arabella Goddard. as nsnnl with some- 
thing new and attractive. Hnmmel's last pianoforte 
sonata (On. 106: in D). It was played magnifi- 
cently by Madame Goddard. and received enthnsias- 
tically by the audience, who recalled her unanimously 
nt the end. Her other performance wa« one of Mo- 
zart's violin sonatas (in D), with M. Vieuxtemps, 
with which the audience were no less enchanted, and 
reasonably, inasmuch as the mnsic is fnll of gennine 
melody, and the interpreters" were both hiifh-priests 
of art. The first qnartet was the one in B flat, hy 
Em«t. Enouirh that it U a striking, symmetrical and 
whoJltf oriffinnf composition ; that it was superbly ex- 
ecntcd by MM. Vieuxtemps, Wiener, H. Webb', and 
Piatti. 

New Pirri.nARMOWTC. — The second concert took 
place on Wednesday, and attracted an audience that 
filled St. James's Hall in everv part. An excellent 
and well-varied selection, combined with the first ap- 
pearance in a London concert-room of Mdlle. Car- 
lotta Patti. will readily account for the crowd. The 
principal pieces for the band were Mendelssohn's A 
minor symphony, and the overture to Med^a and 
Jnsondn — Chembini and Spohr. The concertos were 
Beethoven's for the violin, M. Vieuxtemps execu- 
tant, and Chopin's in E minor for pianoforte. Herr 
Alfred Jaell, pianist. Herr.Taell recommended Cho- 
pin to the best of his ability, playing with great 
power and facility, and winning unanimous approba- 
tion. M. Vieuxtemps gave Beethoven's magnificent 
concerto magnificently, and created a furcre. The 
band in both concertos was irreproachable, and a 
finer performance of the "Scotch" symphony has 
rarely been heard. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Patt! having selected the three 
identical songs in which she had already thrice been 
heani at the Boyal Italian Opera Concerts, we have 
nothing more to say than that she produced much 
the same impression upon Dr. Wylde's company as 
upon Mr. Gye's. 



Sjjertal SffHces. 



DBSCRIPTITB list OF THB 
Pabllalied by Oliver DltaoM Bt Co. 



Vooal. with ^ano Aooompaniment. 

Alpine Girl's Song. Words by Lirdnf. 

W. 3faynard. 25 

A 8wfw sonf , with rather mora rarlety thun ths av- 
•n«e, and the usual tnl-la-U at the end. Quite piet- 
tj and ffvsh, 

I really couldn't see it. Comic Song. Bawmar. 85 

BnfrliKh eonlo 9tmg, la «hl«h **T really eouldn'k eee 
lt,eoa1dD't iseit, oouldn't ace it," eomes la rvj 
Ainnlly. 

Within the Convent Garden. Die Nonne, von 

Uliland. Music by S. Thalbfrg, 25 

A iweet little ballad of Uhland's, admlnblj fitted 
to musie by an adinlmble ns«t«r. The aeoompanl- 
meot la rery fine, and a good tune by Itaelf. 

O Love, thou'rt like a reed bent low. Song from 

The Armorer of Nantee. Batfe. 25 

The first of a series of son^s from a new opera whteh 
exettne ronridemble attention In Enaland. While 
there i« mneh mnsle In the Armorar which moat be 
heard in eonneetlon with the net to produee Its taU. 
effi^f . there are also a few melodions sonfpi and duetts 
which may wt^ll instaln a separate exlutenre. This 
songfof Raonl the Armorer will no doubt be a tkTot 
Ito. 

Little Nell. Ballad. C. Packer, 90 

AnexqnMte little sonf. composed for Mad Blahop, 
whoee beanMrnl and tonelilng rendering of it Is fkmll- 
lar to those who have attended her concerts. 

wake her not, my mother. Ballad. 

T, D, Biehop. 25 

Instrnmental Muslo. 

Les Diamans de la Couronne. Die Erondia- 

man ten. Bey er*8 Bouquet of Afdodiee. Op. 42. 50 

Another of Beyer^s eollcctions of opm airs, which 
now include, probably, nearly every fliTorite opera 
melody la existence. Those who like the Crown Dia- 
monds, will find it here served up, ready for the 
fingers. 

Hymn to Love. Ilymne an die Liebe. T. Oeaten, 40 

One of Oesten's most recent pieces. Contain* amel- 
ody of great beauty. Of eaej-medlam dlfllculty. 

The Flower Show Galop. F, Tteyhff, 85 

Tery easy; enough so to render It jnst the piece to 
giTe at the end of a first quarter's Instruction, and at 
the same time brilliant and musical. 

Fidelio. Bouquet de Melodies. F. Beyer, 50 

The (kvorite melodies of the open Fidelio. 

Corinna Polka. //. Pond. 25 

A bright composition, with some quite novel elbets. 

Mine alone. Gorman air, varied. 35 

Books. 

JoHKSo^t's Ststbm of Harmont. Practical 
instructions in Harmony, on the Pestaloxzian, 
or Inductive System, and the art of extempor- 
izing Interludes and Voluntaries. By A. N. 
Johnson. 1.00 

The number of those who study Harmony Is eom- 
pantlrely small. It should be larger. The above 
system will enable one who has no teacher (of eonrse 
It Is greatly better to have one), to masrer the art of 
writing music. It contains a great quantity of exer- 
cises, perfectly progresstre, and plain directions for 
working out each musical problem. 



Mnsto BT HAiL.~Mnric Is sent by mall, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a ssTlnir of time and expense In obtaining 
supplies. Books nan also be si^nt at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distanee under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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Tmnslated ftw thli JoanmL 

Hector Berlioi. 

Ixom rikfmd* BUUtar fdr M nillc. 
(Oontlniiad ftoa piga 88). 

It if with him, in this respect, as with Beet- 
hoven, who was at one time censured for the same 
thing, nntil Hoffmann opened the eyes of the 
reviewers. For example : 

In the second part of the Allegro of the Francs 
Jttges overtnre, we find the following passage for 
the violoaceUoSy-as may be seen at B, 

A. 




B. Alltgro. Cttlll. 
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It might be that at a casual glance, or in the first 
hearing, this would appear like a new idea ; but 
transpose now the melody from A fiat major, 
which stands above, to F major, and note the 
same decline of tone, which is shown by the prin- 
cipal accent, and which, on account of its clear- 
ness, I have placed above at A — and it will be 
seen that the violoncellos bring in nothing but 
was there before ; excepting that the melody was 
given to other instruments, transposed to a differ- 
ent key, and otherwise accompanied and varied. 
These means can all, at once, be applied, and are 
to be found in the works of all good masters. 
The rule of construction which underlies this, is 
one long known, although Berlioz's model is 
entirely his own, not formed of the materials of 
others, but stamped with his own individuality 
throughout. 

Further, one will find often in hb works bold 
and startling modulations. Once upon a time, 
the uninterrupted progresrion of two parts in 
fourths and fifths gave the greatest delight to the 
listeners; but the modem ear would be in de- 
spair. When the first septachord was hazarded, 
they thought the inventor only fit for the 
madhouse. And thus it is to-day. Having no 
musical discipline, the present age is not so char- 
itable to harmony as to the theory of harmony, 
which crawls after munc at a snail's pace, and 
still remains far behind 1 Already the new, free 
thinking doctrines of harmony deride every sym- 
phony of Haydn 1 

The first steps of all ingenious composers are 
transgressions, apparently, of harmonic laws; 
they are plausible, but seldom correct **Theory 
forbids that", said a critic once to Beethoven. 
<«And I allow it," returned he. 

I will not here point out the passages which 

might be charged upon Berlioz, as containing 
crude harmonies ; but it u certain, that his bold- 



ness in this respect goes no farther, relatively, 
than other masters have gone in earlier times. 
He has not 'overstepped the boundaries of art, 
but he has certainly discovered and pointed out 
new paths, wherein dwell marvellous effects of 
harmony, and of which our childish harmonists 
know nothing. 

Of all reproaches which they make to Berlioz, 
done is to me more incomprehensible than that 
''he lacks expression" (feeling) ; that his heart is 
cold, and that he constructs his musical fabrics 
only by the aid of his reason. Berlioz wishes to 
portray the affections, feelings, and passions, 
which arise in men in certain situations, and be- 
cause this exceeds the capability of purely instru- 
mental music, he adds thereto a sufficiently clear 
verbal explanation. 

.Esthetic writers maintain that "Programme- 
music" is a violation of the privileges of instru- 
mental music — ^but of late, most composers have 
written programme-music. Which are we to be- 
lieve the former or the latter ? A negative disser- 
tation on programme-muac ; or the emotion and 
pleasure which we feel in hearing the ''Pastoral 
Symphonjr", the "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
and many similar works ? 

"It is absurd" one often hears, "to try to repre- 
sent outward phenomena by musical sounds".— 
"Calmness" is an outward appearance ; and, "A 
happy voyage" is an outward event. The former 
Mendelssohn has manifestly portrayed. But must 
one declare to any reasonable person, that this 
was not the chief object of Mendelssohn, but that 
he wished to represent the emotions which arise 
in men in certain situations and aspects ? 

And. Berlioz wishes nothing more than also 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and many others 
desired. Therefore, his design is not unartistio, 
at least to those on whom ''programme-music," 
(in the above meaning) depends for its estimation. 
Every important artist has to create his own 
model, to express and portray his inclinations for 
special objects in his own way ; these means are, 
and must be manifold in every art ; they cannot 
fail of possessing in themselves, according to their 
nature, a power of attraction in larger or smaller 
circles of mankind. Schiller has a larger audi- 
ence than Goethe. Eotzebue had. perhaps, in 
his time, a still larger one. The higher the style 
of art, the smaller will be the number in propor- 
tion of those who unite together musical ideas 
and a perfect form. It is truly said, like can be 
fully understood by like alone. 

Berlioz inclines to select as subjects of his pen, 
the tragic heights and depths of human circum- 
stances and passions. But he does not disdain 
the comic, the droll element, which he has in him 
the capability of expressing. At the same time, 
he endeavors to urge powerful emotions to the 
extreme ; thus he may well be named the Shaks- 
peare of music* 

I should not wish that Berlioz became the only 
model of imitation, any more than I would have 
Wagner's operas "of the future" furnish the only 

• If aUanfoHng would only malw a ttukipMit !— Id. 



kind of opera; but in the manifold series of 
musical splendors I would receive these like all 
other genuine works of art, and leave them not 
to the future. I confide a work of art to no 
future, if it does not interest in the present, since 
men do not change so completely as that a whole 
subsequent generation can enjoy what a former 
one had actually with ill-humor, repulsed. And 
where can be found, in the whole history of music, 
a single example of a composer, who influenced » 
not his own time, but a future one ? Mozart is 
cited as an example I But what do we under- 
stand by the "future"? Mozart died in his 
thirty-sixth year, already acknowledged by the 
greater part of the nation. Beethoven ? I think 
he may be satisfied with the homage which^he 
received from the greatest of his own time. — 
Possibly, J. S. Bach ? He is even now the first 
in the present age, and has been known as a great 
genius during the last hundred years. He has 
given more pleasure to the ear and mind of our 
own time, than actually to his own contempora- 
ries; yet be will also be acknowledged the great- 
est organ-player, and composer, of his own age. 

Is Wagner a composer of the Future ? In his 
writings, in which he disappoints himself and 
others, he is ; but not in his operas, which have 
already found an audience. And so the works 
of Berlioz belong to the present time, in which 
they are oftentimes well represented. 

Thus, briefly, writes an Englishman, who heard 
Berlioz's operas and other compositions lately in 
Weimar : "The revival (of the opera) has made 
a real sensation, in which there has been nothing 
factiiiouSf or managed. Let the critics be ever 
so critical on the school to which M. Berlioz 
belongs, every generous person must have found 
pleasure in witnessing the cordial manifestation 
of sympathy, that greeted the French composer 
in Groethe's town." 

Thus the works of Berlioz please in the present 
time. He does not require the future, in order 
to become known ; he needs, actually, only the 
good toiil of the conductor and orchestra. With 
an increased number of instruments, and greater 
skilfulness in the orchestra, the high claims of 
the composer will be established. What Mozart 
required to have performed, was found very diffi- 
cult by the orchestras of his own time ; fifty years 
before they would have declared hb works im- 
practicable. They are now merely child's play I 
And from Beethoven's ninth Symphony many 
orchestras recoil yet. Perhaps Berlioz's works 
make even greater pretensions, but certainly they 
are not impracticable. Weimar and Brunswick 
have proved this. But does any one believe that, 
until^now, his compositions have ever been per- 
fectly well performed anywhere ? A composer 
must have conducted his own works, in order to 
know how far the effect of the first orchestral 
performance falls short of the complete efiect, 
which he hears, in his own mind. 

How was it for many years with the Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven ? Having incurred censure by 
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unsatisfactory representation, his works were 
criticized with severity; and from this injustice 
Berlioz suffers to this day. Even now, some of 
them are called odd, because the effects therein 
are entirely original ! Mozart was odd, Bcet- 
hoTen was odd, and so Berlioz is odd. 

(To be eontinoed.) 



A Letter from Borne. 

Tbt London Musical World adopt* the following for iti 
" leader," hartns trenelated 11 from aome hamoxletlc German 
irrltcr in the Nie4«nktinuekt Miuih-Zntumg. 

• * * ♦ After what has preceded, you will 
naturally expect that a man who is great as a 
musician, not less important as an author, and 
unrivalled as a tourist, should send you at least 
an appendix to Mendelssohn's Letters from Rome. 
But no I I will not cast into the shade poor 
Mendelssohn, if merely out of a feeling of respect 
for my old master. I leave this task to others, 
say, for instance, Franz Liszt, whom I met yester- 
day in St. Peter s ; but I could scarcely recognize 
in an old, bent-down n»an, leaning against a 
pillar, the lively, blond-haired, genial companion 
of former times. 

Since, in the true poetic fashion, I have now 
plunged you in mediaa rw, 1 may return to the 
chronological course of my travelling epic. After 
I had somewhat deadened, by a farewell Soirde 
of solid musical cheer, with due addition of crea- 
ture-comforts, the grief experienced . by my 
Viennese friends at parting with me, I hastened, 
at the beginning of March, towards that quar- 
ter of the South where Goethe's believing 
admirers expect to perceive, on all sides, only 
verdant groves and glowing golden orange-trees. 
I saw and experienced, however, in the month of 
March, on the Brenner, and even a considerable 
distance further, a great deal which could be 
df^signated neither glowing nor verdant. Inns- 
bruck, Verona, and Milan were evidences of the 
difference between poetry vnd prose ; it was not 
until I preceded from Genoa along the Riviera 
di Levante that a dear-blue sky was to be seen ; 
but I beheld Chiavari and La Spezzia already 
completely decked out in the garb of Spring ; 
while the fortress-walls of Varignano appeared 
to me less grey than they appeared probably to 
Garibaldi. I would fain have sent you, from some 
local admirers of yours, a stone from the walls, 
but I restrained myself, pursuing, also, though 
with far greater difficulty, the same system of 
abnegation, on seeing the fine blocks of marble 
from Carrara, so that my letter might not be un- 
conscionably heavy. 

From Massa, I went by rail to Florence, and 
so on, by land, past Viterbo to Rome ; 8um7na 
summarum: rolling along uninterruptedly for 
twenty days in horse-dragged or steam-snorting 
vehicles. I could not, therefore, suffer from sea 
sickness, unless it had been in the Scala at Milan, 
or the Pergola at Florence. In the Scala, I 
heard an opera which was meant to be Gounod's 
Fau3t<,hut, from the mode in which it was execu- 
ted, might just as well have been called Fra 
Diavolo or // Trovatore, At the Pergola, on the 
other hand, I was treated to Verdi's epileptic 
music, as represented by his horrible Nahucodon- 
oaor. In Fawt, not less than the greatest por- 
tion of the third act — the Garden-scene ; the 
Walpurgii-Night; the Festival-scene ; and other 
trifles-— was cot out, while the remainder was 
made up with additions and interpolations from 
other operas, arranged h Cutage de chacun^ and 
newly scored in such a way, that, as a rule, 
whenever there was a burst, all the violins and 
wood-instrumenta, as well as, sometimes, the brass, 
like so many pota and pans, blurted forth in uni- 
son with the singer, and remained hanging as 
long as possible upon a high note, until, gradually 
the wind-insTrumenfalists lost their breath, and 
the bow fell from the bands of the fiddlers, noth- 
ing being left but a vermilion-colored tenor, who, 
bleaed with better lungi than any one else, still 
squeaked out his high a, till even he, succumbing 
to the power of time, broke down in his turn. 
This was folk>wed by endleas jubilation among 
the audience, the more roaring and deafening the 



more roaring and deficient in good taste the mode 
in which the sinjzing athlete had taken advantage 
of his a. A German musician, however, feels 
broken-hearted on hearing these magninccnt Ital- 
ian larynxes so shamefully misapplied, and thrown 
away on such musical rot as most of Verdi's 
operas. At such performances, any one might 
fancy that all the persons before and around him 
were sufiering from St. Vitus's dance. 

During the journey from Florence to Rome I 
had time to recover from the musical impressions 
received in the chief city of Tuscany, and to look 
back with rather more satisfaction on the Palazzo 
Pitti than on the Pergola. 

On Wednesday, in Passion Week, with re- 
stored vigor, therefore, I set about the Herculean 
tasik of listening, in the Sixtine Chapel, to the 
five-hour evening service — " Lamwntationes," 
*" Tenebrie," " Miserere," &c. I must again 
inform you, as I have already done in the exordi- 
um to my epistle, that, humble individual as I am, I 
obtained, on this occasion, a place which Princes 
and Ambassadors might have envied ; a comfor- 
table seat under the singers' tribune ; I was in- 
debted for it to the great kindness of a papal 
official, to whom I hiid been recommended by an 
influential German ecclesiastic. If you should 
happen to recollect, in connection with this fact, 
the fable of the lion, the mouse and the net, I 
have no objection, for all the lions in Rome could 
not have obtained for me the place rendered 
accessible by an apparently little mouse, who 
smuggled me in close to the Cardinals, and thus 
enabled me to see everything very comfortably, 
while many other persons were carried fainting 
out of the throng. 

In a seat, therefore, which I shall, probably, 
never be able to obtain again as long as I live, I 
was present at one of the most impressive of re- 
ligious ceremonies; one which, in ita general 
effect, was of a most elevating nature. So much 
in compliance with truth ! If, however, you ask 
what were my feelings and impressions as a musi- 
ciarif I must, once more in compliance with truth, 
give vent to the disappointment I have brought 
back with me. The intonation of these world- 
wide celebrated singers of the Sixtine Chapel is 
positively false ; they sing without ta«to, and, to 
my ear, at least, possess repulsive voices. If this 
chorus of men, or rather of castratij would, in- 
stead of indulging in four octaves, be content to 
sing in two pure and full-toned octaves ; would 
round off their cadences quietly and in a digni- 
fied manner, instead of finishing with flourishes 
and blundering shakes ; and emit their voices not 
through the nose but the throat, the strangeness 
of many other details which characterize them 
would be bearable, for the style of some among 
them is peculiarly interesting, and never heard, 
or to be heard, elsewhere^-especially that of one 
old sopranist of sixty-five years of ago ! Unfor- 
tunately, however, their voices remind the hearer 
only too often of those of the harp-girls in the 
" Cafds-Concerts " of Paris. Even if I am ex- 
communicated on account of my compa ison, I 
cannot help it, and I must say, despite of all the 
fanaAci in the Sixtine Chapel, that this style, 
which claims to be^ traditionally classical, strikes 
one as very unclassical, and could never be eleva- 
ted into an indisputable dogma of our religion, 
either by the primitive fathers of the Gregorian 
chant, or by all the fathers of the Church put 
together. Any one who dared to make this as- 
sertion here in Rome would actually be stoned by 
every musician. 

But now that I have given utterance to my 
especial musical discontent^ I return to my pre- 
vious opinion of the whole — to my assertion, that 
at this service, as in everything a person hears 
and sees in Rome, the general impression is 
grand and overpowering, and that nothing would 
ever cause me to wish that the hours I spent in 
the Sixtine Chapel were effaced from my memo- 
ry. There, too, I heard, surrounded by the 
approaching night, as well as by the more palpa- 
ble night With which the magic of Michael Angelo 
has adorned the walls, a '* Miserere " by Alle- 
gri — or, in his style, by Baini (I could not learn 
with certainty the name of the composer) — which 
would have been very beautiful, if the way in 



which it was performed had been equal to the 
talent with which it is written. As an excuse 
for the Sixtine singers, I must, by-the-bye, men- 
tion that, in conformity with the Italian fashion, 
they are treated just like the hackney-coach 
horses ; false intonation is intelligible in the case 
of individuals whose services are regularly called 
into requisition six or eight hours every day 
during Passion Week. 

Bingmg Societies in Gennany. 

Singing societies of all sorts of names, for the 
cultivation of all sorts of vocal muKic, consisting of 
all classes of society, hnt mostly for Uie working 
people — both exclusively of male voices and of 
mixed voices — are as numerous in Germany as are 
churches and Sunday-schools in America. 

That a deep love for son^ is planted in the heart 
hy a regular musical instruction in childhood, and 
favored J>y a mild, even climate, which makes the 
lungs and whole body strong, and withal, as their 
eveiy-day labor is not of that exhaustive kind which 
renders roan even unfit for pleasure — that all this 
should call into existence numerous sinj^ing societies, 
is just as natural as that the Puritan principles of 
Sabbath-keeping have given us our lanre number of 
churches and Sabbath-schools. Nor is the nursing of 
these institutions as different as it would seem at first. 
WIte Sunday-ffchool unperintendents take pood care 
to have successful Christmas festivals, pic-nics, anni- 
versaries, concerts, &c., and no pains or expenste is 
spared to make their localities tut attractive as possi- 
ble. The singing societies in Germany, in like man- 
ner, while meetinji mainljf for the cultivation of song, 
always find occasion for some extras in the shape of 
serenades, concerts, excursions, &c. By the last 
steamer we recei%*ed an annual report of one of the 
oldest societies in Gennany, the Stuttgarter Lieder- 
krans. Of its 1 .091 niemliers 38 are honorary mem- 
bers, every one of whom owes this honor to personal 
attainments either as a successful laborer for the cause 
as master singer, composer, or poet ; and all of whom, 
with but few exceptions, live in the little kinfrdom of 
Wurteml>erg. Tne active and passive paying mem- 
bers are from all classes of society ; men of high 
literary attainments and reputation — government 
officers of alt ranks, merchants, tradesmen, mechan- 
ics, and one or two o^entlemen of noble birth 

The active members meet every Tuesday evening 
to practice in pood earnest, as well as for social en- 
joyment ; in which last, with German singers, next 
to song, laper-beer plays a prominent part ; the luxu- 
ry of smoking: being excluded from the hours of exer- 
cise. The programme of the larpe entertainment of 
the Stnttsartor Liederkrans, during the last year, 
was the following : 
January 1 . Celebration of New-year's day. 

12. Social meeting to pay homaire to the 

celebrated Nurembei^ feast-beer. 
29. Reunion (social meeting with singing). 
March 1. Grand Kedoute (masquerade), said to 
have been a most splendid affair. 

" 30. Grand public rehearsal. 
April 12. Entertainment with brass band.] 

" 26. Uhland festival. 
May 11. Picnic. 

19. Public entertainment in connection with 
the Turners. 

28. Schiller feHtival. 

June 8 & 9. Song festival in Kirchheim. 
*' 12. Serenade to the n3w City Mayor. 
" 29. Garden-concert to raise funds for Eor- 
ner*s statue. 
July 13. Inauguration of the standard of a neigh- 
boring singinfc society. 
" 27. Union-concert of all singers of Stutt- 

gart and environs, to raise funds for 
Komer's staine. 
August 3. Excursion to the woods. 

" 24. Anniversary of the Society. 
Sept. 14. Excursion to a neighboring locality. 
October 3. Serenade to their newly married Musi- 
cal Director. 
" 11. Annual autumnal feast, followed by a 
grand ball. 
Nov. 9. Public rehearsal, 

16. Trip to Tubinf^n to do honor to the de- 
parted Ludwig Uhland. 

29. Performance of Mendelssohn's "An- 
tigone." 

21. Meeting in honor of Ludwig Uhland. 
As a substantial proof of the success of this Soci- 
ety, we may add that it has commenced the building 
of^a " Silngerhalle " (song-hall), 180 feet by 160, 
and three stories high, to cost 112,000 florins 
($4.5,000). Let us crush out the rebellion, and then 
see whether we cannot do somethinj; to compare with 
the Stuttgart singers (not drinkers). — Zundett 
Monthly Choir. 
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Mtuical Blunders. 

(From the PhiUdelptiU Dial.) 

The blanders of the New York musical critics are 
sometimes very amusin*;. The New York Timea, 
speakini; of the Vcstvali English Opera, thas Iripsi 
over Gluck's famoos work — very dangerous music, 
which has been fatal to more than one critic and 
wngcr. " We are very glad to see," says the Times, 
" that the first attempt is to be made with Gluck's 
celebrated " Orph^e/* a lyric, comic opera with 
which alt Earope, and especially all Paris, has been 
simply wild. The incidents, based on a burlesque 
rendering of the classic story of the luckless Orpheus 
hunting after his abducted wife, Eurydice, ,in the 
infernal realm of Pluto, are side-splitting if not heart- 
rending, and the music brilliant and fascinating 
beyond words." It will be news to most musical 
men.^ that Gluck's sublime music is comic, and that 
its side-splitting incidents are based on a burlesque. 
The great air of Orpheus, "I have lost my Eurydice," 
is considered one of the mofst touching and beautiful 
melodies in all music. After a while wo may hear 
that the "Messiah" is a comic Oratorio, or read a 
complimentary notice of "Polly put the -kettle on," 
praising that familar melody for its sublimity. The 
Timet evidently confuses with Gluck's work, a 
comic opera of the same name by Offknbach. 

The success of "Orpheus" has not been very great 
in New York, owing to its imperfect production. 
Mr. AffSCHUTZ has mnde the most of a small 
orchestra, but the vocalisu are not able to do full 
justice to the grand music. Among the funny notices 
of the Opera, is the following from the Wor/d, which 
apparently possesses a critic who cannot endure any 
music that is written outside of New York, and who 
thinks all music obsolete which was written before he 
was bom. We seldom find the same spirit of depre- 
ciation in literature, yet the man who would Cbll 
Gluck's greatest Opera "a curious fossil," might 
as well ridicule Milton as an old fogy. 

" The music of ' Orpheus ' may be superior in 
every respect, but in this degenerate age there are few 
persons among the public who would prefer it to the 
ornate compositions of the present period. Its attrac- 
tive qualities are much like those of a curious fo<isil. 
The solemnity of the melodic themes introduced for- 
bids applause, and suggests the idea that the fountain 
source of several village psnim books has been reached 
at last. People laugh at the eccentricities of an "Old 
Folks Concert," yet the spirit of the music which is 
usually offered at such entertainments is identical 
with that which pervades the scores of operas, 
sonatas, etc., of one hundred years ago. Why, then, 
ijt should be considered desirable to revive a work like 
"Orpheus," except in view of the opportunities 
afforded for scenic and ballet display, or as an 
antiquarian specimen, we cannot discover. In the 
present instance Mdlle. Vestvali earns whatever suc- 
cess it is in the power of the representation to con- 
vey." 

Scribe. 

We copied last week Mens. Feuillet's eulogy 
of Scribe before the French Academy, as report- 
ed by ** Spiridion " to the Eoenwg Gazette, Here 
la a portioa of M. Vitot's reply : 

We must look at the essence of the man him- 
self for the true cause of his success. Scribe 
possr^Bsed a powerful and really eminent faculty, 
which assured to him and which explains to me 
his supremacy on the theatre of kis day. This 
was a gift of dramatic invention which, perhaps, 
nobody ever possessed to the degree he had it ; 
the gift of discovering at every step, at every 
trifle, theatrical combinations of a new and strik- 
ing effect, and of discovering them not merely in 
germ or rough sketched, but in relief, in action, 
and ready for the stage. While his literary breth- 
ren are preparing for one plot, in the same period 
of time he prepares more than four, and he at- 
tains this prodigious prolificness at the expense of 
hi5 originality. He does not cast his Actions in a 
common-place mould. If he has his secrets, his 
methods, he never uses them twice in the same 
way. There is not one of his works but has at 
least its spark of originality. But then his whole 
life was absorbed by weaving plots and knitting 
incidents aud catastrophes. Night and day, trav- 
elling and at home, a-foot and in carriage, silent 
and talking, under the shadow of the Alpine 
glaciers and in the green-room of the Opera he 
did, he thought of nothing else. A mathemati- 
cian brooding over some great problem, a com- 
mander-in-chief meditating over the plan of a 



campaign, were never absorbed by more obsti- 
nate, more incessant mental labor. S jcli was the 
imperative necessity to him of inventinnr constant- 
ly and intnxhicing eyerywbere dramatic fictions, 
that he introduced them even into his alms. He 
was for years seen to exhaust all the stratai;ems 
and all the ingenious fictions of use on the stage 
to persuade poor literary brethren that they were 
his partners, and that they lived upon the returns 
of their works, when in reality 'twas he who sup- 
ported them. A predominant faculty excited m 
this way is almost a genius. This word is not too 
strong to be used here : Scribe had the genius of 
dramatic invention. But the great art of dra- 
matic composition does not live alone on calcula- 
tions, scenic effects, agreeable surprises, and un- 
expected solutions. It.s work cannot be accom- 
plished, its work cannot last unless there be flesh 
upon these muscles and color upon this flesh ; in 
other words, style and character are necessary. 
I hasten to say that in these two particulars Scribe 
never had even the pretension to be equal to 
himself. Had his temperament allowed them, he 
would upon principle have refused them. I agree 
that he is less prompt, less bold in inventing 
characters than in creating situations ; but even 
in these very particulars it is not his vein which 
abandons him. Take his characters — they are 
humorous, various, amusing. Life is abundant in 
them, although, perhaps, a little facetious. He 
communicates to them his sprightliness, his gaiety, 
his giddincM, his amiable malice. What then do 
these figures, or rather these portraits, lack ? A 
little consistency and solidity. They seem col- 
ored crayon drawings. One feels that they will 
be effaced like a photograph likeness which begins 
to fade. There is not a copper-plate engraving 
among them ; nothing is deep, everything is on 
the surface. Why? Because he knew that if 
he penetrated deeper, if he delineated his char- 
acters with stronger outline, he would be less 
certain to please everybody; he would create 
contradirtions which he was especially desirous to 
shim. He thought it best to catch the new 
fashion, yesterday's epigram, to-day's hon mot, 
and the new manners as they rose. This ephem- 
eral truth displeases nobody. By limiting him- 
self to sketches on his canvas he aimed at assur- 
ing his success. 

I make the same remarks upon Scribe's style : 
between his fingers the pen slips even more quick- 
ly than the pencil. His style is simple, natural, 
with nothing like turgidity and nothing like effort: 
but what absence of everything like asperity ! 
It has not an angle, not a salient point, not the 
least effect of color ! Was this, too, a calcula- 
tion ? Was he afraid of diverting the attention 
of the spectator fi*ora his principal object and of 
coming into competition with himself? Was it 
from coquetry for his scenic effects that he re- 
mained in this crepuscular light ? I know not ; 
but this mode of writing (which, I agree, will 
not be without danger for the permanent reputa- 
tion of his works) did not militate against the 
extent of his surcess. His cosmopolite fame most 
surely did not suffer by it. An unmarked stylo 
is almost a passport, especially to foreigners. — 
Had Molibre written less admirably, had he been 
less an artist in our language, perhaps he would 
have been better understood beyond the Alps 
and the Rhine. Therefore I conceive how it is 
that Scribe never made any strenuous efforts to 
give greater individuality to his character and 
brighter colors to his style. He was too popular 
as he wam. To win was to lose as far as ne was 
concerned. But does it follow, as he has pretend- 
ed, that he was by nature indifferent, nay, insen- 
sible, to these beauties of form and style from 
which he almost entirely abstained ? I say that 
it is to ill-cociprehend, it is but to half-see, that 
strange nature where all the contraries coexist, 
economy and munificence — enthusiasm and grov- 
elling nature. While for his own works he ne- 
glected these lort of beauties, I assert that his 
heart felt, that he instinctively knew the most 
secret mysteries, the most hidden laws ; and for 
proof I would refer only to his lyric dramas, that 
IS, to the intelligent aid, to the adroit and impas- 
sioned assistance he lent to music, to that art 
which is in reality but a brother of the art of 



writing — a more cadenced and more harmonious 
brother. The riches of color and style which by 
this alliance cover his ingenious web — I know he 
is not the author of them — are in part his work, 
80 great is his share in inspiring them. Let mo 
here make Scribe reparation. A long time ago, 
even before he wrote his operas comiques, I con- 
fess I greatly pitied the musicians who wouhl one 
day have commerce with him. How could one 
think that this great conqueror, this king of the 
vaudeville, suddenly forgetting the cavalier man- 
ner in which he treated music every evening, 
would willingly consent to become its humble 
servant ? I was convinced, I even wrote that 
when he changed his stage he would retain his 
habits ; but when he set to work, when I saw that 
without abdicating, without yielding everything 
to his guest, he did the honors of the house, and, 
not content with this defence, surrounded her 
with the tendcrest attentions, suggested her ideas, 
prepared her happy conti a ts, gave her ample de- 
velopments, and especially when I saw him ac- 
cepting with stoicism the tyrannical symmetry of 
musical phrases, bravely throwing his lines upon 
the bed of Procrustes and condemning his hemi- 
stiches to the most painful operations, J confess I 
was seized with singular esteem for this unexpect- 
ed auxiliary. Such resignation of vanity, such 
devotion to the common cause, such love of art, 
carried to sacrifice, revealed to me unknown re- 
gions in him. So he did then understand some- 
thing else than his bon mots and his songs I I saw 
him from this day in an absolutely new light, and 
the impression remains as fresh as ever. Conse- 
quently, I declare, while recognizing the incon- 
testable merit of more important works, and while 
classing apart the charmins pieces he wrote for 
the Gvmnase Dramatique (whieh possess in their 
favor his youthful bloom and frank originality) 
the plays I place in the front rank of Scribe's 
vast works are his lyrical dramas. To justify this 

{>reference, perhaps, little in conformity with the 
aws of hierarchy, it would be necessary for me 
to point out how much imagination, suppleness, 
penetration, and true sentiment of art there are 
in these little master-pieces of art, which no ouo 
would have dared foresee even in a dream — a 
prolific union of two arts, which double their 
power by aiding each other with discipline, with- 
out contest and without jealousy. 



Verdi's "Aroldo." 

KBW TOBK ACADBMT, MAT 4. 
(From the Tribune.) 

Lnst evening was unpropiiions for the Muses, es- 
pecially as they put on a spick-and-span new dress- 
new at least to this latitude — in the shape of an op- 
era by the redoubtable Sisnor Verdi. We beg to 
mention, as a stage oatde, that this opera is not new 
in Italy. Years hack it was bom and baptized under 
the name of Stephen, or something of that sonority. 
But Stephen was martyred. There was something 
in the plot worse than politics, namely religion, for 
the land in which it saw the light : there was Protest- 
antism and Olympus knows what all in the story, 
and so Stephen was martyred and forbade the boards. 
But happily an opera has a dual life. It is words 
atid music : and although the words were killed — 
thev were but the letter, while the music was the 
spirit which gave the work life. So Stephen was re- 
linshed literature- wise. A new text was set to music. 
And the result is before us. 

The plot has the merit of simplicity. Harold, a 
knight bedeviled by the preachings and screechings 
of Peter the Hermit, leaves, like an ass, a beautiful 
young wife to recover the holy sepulchre. The wife 
must love something, as Harold was away so long 
banging nt the heathen, and assisting, probably, in 
that memorable transaction, the capture of Jerusalem, 
when the victors put the Jews inside the wall to death 
— iKjlieving, in their ecstacy, that they were the Orig- 
inal Jacobs who were guilty of the crucifixion (so 
historv reporteih of the blind zeal and fury of the 
invadm, who thus and there abolished time to the 
tune of twelve hundred years). The love of the wife 
of Harold for something' was only. a sort of flirtation 
after all, but it terribly distressed Harold on his sud- 
den return, for he saw that Mrs. Harold l>ehAved in 
a monstrous queer manner generally. Mrs. Harold, 
however, wishing to give over the flirtation, writes 
a letter to the gentleman, and puts the note in a well- 
bound volume for his " single eye." The course of 
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true lore, however, nins roagh, and this letter was 
picked oat by Harold of the well-bound tome \j\ns 
on a table, in a fn'and ball-room, where kni^rhts in 
real armor were doini; everything hat dance. Harold 
arailed himself of the opportunity to denoonce his 
wife in a roost tempestnoos manner before the whole 
crowd, who, prerioos to that time, had been elabor- 
fttelT gay, and singing like doves to the soft accom- 
paniment of the brass tabes and kettle drams, and 
cymbals and great dram. The Harold lady, howev- 
er, had a father, who interfered, and made the quar- 
rel his own. The pater-fimilias did not allow the 
docaments to be read, and so-forth. Finally, Harold 
is about to kill the senrimental gentleman who ad- 
mires his wife ; but a Hermit, a man with a beard, 
basS'Voice, and that traculent manner which belongs 
of right to stage-hermits (who were the Broadway 
aqoad in the rough, of the Middle Ages), interferes, 
and assures Harold that bloodshed is contrarr to the 
canons of the chnreh. Harold, being a good 9ort of 
a fellow, relents, spares the sentimentalist, and emi- 
grates to Scotland. Notwithstanding that country 
was the dullest place in Christendom at the time, 
Harold contrived to exist there, but only as a Her- 
mit — in company with the other Hermits. Mrs. 
Harold being out on an emigrating toar herself, hap- 
pened to be wrecked, one flne morning, upon the very 
coast where the Hermits were. One of the Hermits, 
finding that the sentimentalist had been killed by the 
Irate father of the lady, and being assnred that the 
whole afilkir amounted to nothing but a little pastime 
to while awapr dull hours during his Saracenic busi- 
ness, and feeling finally complimented thereby, 
rushed into the lady's arms. Not necessary to say 
that this Hermit was the junior member of the dry- 
bean and cold-water firm. 

There is of coarse a terrible (masical) pother, lead- 
ing, one would suppose, to no end of lyrical blood- 
shed ; and there is bitter disappointment felt by the 
aadlence that blood did not stream down the stage, 
and overwhelm the prompter in the immensitv of 
tragic wrath. But when authon forgot their duty 
and make jolly conclusions, all the critic can do is to 
utter a caveat and submit. 

The music, the main thing, now claims a word. 
Up to the time of the apparition of Bellini's // 
Pirata, in or about the year 1828, Rossini's music, 
and that of a few imitators, ruled. The introduction 
of a new style, in which a large simple theory and 
practice of declamation — (and after all the talk about 
recent musical declamation, we find nothing superior 
or purer in its genre than the revelations of that now 
old work n Ptmta)-— had an immense effect on the 
worlu of others. l)onisetti, like a skillful general, 
changed fiaritwri tactics, and wrote his Lucia : and 
no composer could hope for merey who did not ac- 
cept the new light — that is the old one— the Oluck 
theory of declamation — adding thereto the higher 
ecstacy of modern, and the nineteenth century, mel- 
odies, and the increased sonority and prominence of 
the orehestre, with the fresh and improved instra- 
ments. In this opera of Aroldo, we And the new 
school— phrasing, climax, declamation — all adopted 
-»but with the touch of genins of course — ^for with- 
out that, Signer Yordi could not have made his 
mark. 

The first act— often the least impassioned one of 
dramas and operas, in this instance rules the night 
It Is the most surcharged with melody and interest. 
We may note the flne bits assigned to Signor Maz- 
toleni, whose terseness and resonance of delivery 
electrified the house. The finale of the second act, 
however, is one of the best pieces in the opera : it is 
splendidly worked up — has good counterpoints in 
running syllabled phrases, and a happy contrast to 
this In subrequent long-drawn notes. 

The baritone's solo — a piece of sweet revenge in 
prospectr^is a happy inspiration. 

The prima donna ts all grief— and in dalcet tones 
means to do poetical justice-^nt the plot is against 
her— and it is ouly in the fourth act that her happi- 
ness is achieved. 

There was not as largo an audience present as we 
expected — ^but there was a great deal of applause— 
and we beg to say quite as discriminating as it would 
have been in any European Opera House. 

The cast of characters was as follows : Aroldo, a 
Saxon Knight, Signor Mazzoleni ; Mina, his wife. 
Mile. Ortolani Brignoli ; Egbcrto, father of Mina ; 
Godrin, a Knight Crusader, Herr Rubio r^^nrico, 
cousin of Mina, Signor Reinhart ; Bryan, a Hermit, 
Herr Mnller; Ellena, cousin of Enrico, Mme. 
Ficher. 



Liszt, with several other musicians, has founded 
an Academy in Rome for the "Revival of Classical 
Music, Sacred and Profane." They have already 
given five concerts, which wen well attended. 




ttsit S6rfl«^. 



Bbrltw. The Neue Berliner Muail>Zeitung an- 
nounces the death (which occurred April 27) of its 
editor, Gu8ta.t Bock, the well-known masic pub- 
lisher (Bote ft Bock). Herr Bock was one of the 
most active friends of music, particularly in the high- 
er walks of art. — Richard Waonbr had arrived, 
intending to make a visit of some length. 

The Royal Opera House, by last accounts, was 
still pursuing its eclectic policy, giving on one night 
Anber's Domino Noir (with Mile. Artot, Herren 
Formes, Wowonky and Boat in the principal rftles), 
successfully for singere not entirely at home in the 
light French opera oomique; then Gounod's Fauat 
and Afargaret, still French, but of a more serious 
aim ; then a couple of their own immortal classics : 
Don Juan, (with Frl. Maria Mfiller, from Hanover, 
as Donna Anna,) and Le Noxxe di Figaro (with Frl. 
De Ahna to succeed Mme. Koster as the Countess, 
Mile. Lucca as Chernbino, and Frau Harriers-Wip- 
pern as Susanna) ; then another little French piece, 
Grisar's i/oni/eur Pantahn; with due admixtara 
now and then of Verdi. 

Out of the unceasing list of interesting concerts 

let the correspondent of the London Musical World 

(who of course is always present and hears all— else 

how could he write sndi long letters about it) select, 

as follows*. 

Firat and foremost, in point of time, comes the 
last Soiree for Chamber Mn<«ic given by Herren 
Lange and Oertling in the Engliwches Haus. It 
began with a Trio by Gi&dener. This composition 
was given, if we are to trast the bills — and when was 
anything in print not scrupulously exact ? — at the 
wish of several persons not named. I cannot say 
that I particnlarly admire the taste of these unknown 
veneratora of Herr Gr&dener's talent. The most 
salient features in the Trio consisted of reminiscences 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. When I wish to 
refresh my recollection of those great master produc- 
tions, I prefer consulting them myself to meeting 
with their ditjuncta membra in the trios of any "Grft- 
dener" that ever lived, does live, or will live in tceada 
tceetdorum. The Trio was well played by Herren 
Lange, Oertling and Espenhahn. Herr Lange then 
performed three solo pieces of his own composition ; 
and Herr Oertling the first movement — amply suffi- 
cient—of Herr Anton RnhiuAtein's Violin-concerto. 
Schumann's Pianoforte Quintet concluded the pro- 
gramme. In the course of the concert Mdlle. E. 
Hautscheck sang several songs, including one by 
S.:humann, one by Frans, and the cavatina fiiom 
Norma, 

Herr Ehrlich and Signor Sivori announced a 
Soirhe for Chamber Music, hut it could not take place, 
in consequence of Sig. Sivori being detained by seri- 
ous indisposition in Dantsic. Herr Ehrlich conse- 
quently ffot up a concert the next day, in the rooms 
of the Sing-Akademie, when, with Herr de Ahna 
and Dr. Bruns, he played Schubert's Trio in B flat 
major, together with a number of small pianoforte 
solos ancient and modern. The concert was invested 
with a certain addittonal interest for some persons by 
the fact of its being the last at which Mdlle. Artdt 
would make her appearance previously to her depar- 
ture. She sang an air bv Handel and' the " Aragon- 
naise" from Le Domino "Noir, but even her greatest 
admiren were obliged to admit that the last fell flat. 
And so, farewell, Mdlle. An6t, until next season ! 

The programme of the eighth Sinfonie-Soir^ of 
the Royal Chapel comprised **Sehotti9che BoeMande- 
Ouverturt** — Niels Gade ; A major Symphony — Men- 
delssohn ; Overture to Coriolanm and Pastoral Sym- 
phony — ^Beethoven. All these were played in first- 
rate style, though the palm for execution must 
certainly be awarded to tne symphony by Mendels- 
sohn. The next and ninth concert brought the 
series to a brilliant close. The pieces selected for 
the delectation of the audience were Cherubini's 
Overture to Lodoitka ; Schumann's Symphony in B 
flat ; the Overture to Oberon ; and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C minor. The last two were executed in 
a manner that sets all attempts at criticism at defi- 
ance. 

The fourth and last concert for the benefit of the 
Gustav-Adolph>Stiftung was got up by the memben 
of the Sing-Akademie, in whose roonu it came off. 
Handel's Alexander's Feaat was selected, and the 
result was eminently satisfactory. Greater effect 
might, it is true, have been got oat of the solos, had 



the latter been entrusted to experience, professional 
artists ; but it is a rule that thev shall always be 
sung by memben of the Academic, and so, on the 
principle that a man must not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth, the public have no right to complain. Ther 
may, however, express their regret, I suppose, and, 
therefore, I, as one of them, now do so. 

On the 36th of April, Herr Frits Hartvlgaon, from 
Copenhagen, and a pupil of Herr Hans von Bfilow, 
made his first bow to a Berlin audience, in Bechstein's 
rooms. By the way, I must mention the fict that 
all present obtained admission by special invitation. 
It is a bad thing for a young artist to begin his career 
before an "auditorium" filled with his own friends 
and those of his instructor. The programme com- 
prised Lisst's Concerto in A, No. 9, and Fantasia 
on Hungarian National Melodies ; "Giga con Varia- 
aioni" from Op. 91, by Raff; Herr von Bfilow's 
"Mazurka Impromptu" (I wonder how many months 
were consumed by the composer in producing the said 
**lmpromptu"1); "Au Lac de Wallenstedt," and 
"Tarentalla," from Anber's MuetU, bv Lisst, and 
the "Galop de Concert,' from "Le Bal," by Anton 
Rubinstain. Herr Hans von Billow presided at a 
separata grand pianoforte and played the orchestral 
accompaniment to the fint two pieces. 

A second volume of Mbhdblmohit's Letters if 
said to be forthcoming. 

LsTPzxo. The first BaupS-PrUfimg, or grand ex- 
amination, of the Conservatory of Masic took place 
on the 18th of April in the hall of the Gewandhaas. 
We translate from the report of it in the Signale : 

"All the performances bore the stamp of carefal- 
neas and solidity ; not one of the yoang men and 
women need to shun the light of publicity ; and 
some among them roee far above the level of pupil 
performance. To name them in order : 

"1. Chneerio /or piano, by Moscholes, played by 
Frafilein Emma Mayer, of Riga. — Right thoroughly 
studied and technically well executed ; the delivery 
too was animated and showed mach sense for musi- 
cal expression. 

"S. Concerto for violin, Spohr (No. 2, D mfaior), 
played by Geoig Hinfiein, of Breslan. — Great clean- 
ness and solidity ; the youthful pupil will soon ae- 
quire the nerve yet wanting in his tone and delivery. 

"3. Capriccio for piano, in B minor, BCendelssohn, 
played by Frl. Nanette Mfiller, of Locerne. — ^Deliv- 
ered with a very easy hand and in the liveliest tempo; 
a little more marrow wanting in the touch. 

"4. Concerto for violin, F. David, played by 
Otto Peiniger, of Elberfold. — ^An almost thoroughly 
successful performance. 

"5. Concerto Fantastique, for piano, bv Moscheles, 
played by Mr. Carltlb Pbtbrsilba, of Boston, 
U. S.— Altogether excellent in technical respecta, 
and with mnchdefiniteness and ripeness of expression. 
Tke beat piano performance of the evening, 

"6. Concerto for violin, Mendelssohn (Sd and Sd 
movements), played by Otto Freibei^ of Naambnig. 
Tone and teeknifne betray good foandationa and at- 
tentive stady. 

"7. Concerto for piano, Chopin (F minor, Sd and 
8d movements), played by Miss Emily Matthews, of 
London. — Showed a respectable fund of execution, 
equal to her task ; room for finer shading, Ac. 

"8. Hungarian Concerto, for violin, by Joachim 
(1st movement), played by Aug. Wilhelm, of Weis- 
baden."— Praised in the highest degree. 



ViBinrA. Mme. Mulder-Fabbri (who sang in New 
York and Boston with Stigelli) has distinguished 
hereelf in the r61e of Valentine in the BuguemoU. 
Herr Walter was the Baoul. Next followed Meyer- 
beer again — U Etoile du Nord, in which the part of 
Peter is said to have been marvelloosly sang by Herr 
Beck. — Adelina Pattl is said to be already reengaged 
by Merelli for the months of February, Mareh and 
April of next year. — ^No great success without ita 
parody I says Uie Cfazette AfueieaU, When Catalan! 
was at the height of her career, they played in Vienna 
a piece called La Fauaee Catalam; and now the Jo- 
•ephstadt theatre announces La Fauaee Paiti: the 
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principal part to be played bj Herr Siebeit, who* 
thej ULj, imitatea the singlnif of "the tUva Adeline" 
to perfection.— The tenor Wachtel has been engaged 
at the Coart Theatre at a salary of 16,000 florins per 
annnm, with a amgioi three months. 

At the Coart Theatre from the 4th to the lOth of 
May, the following operas were given : Robert U 
DitAU (Mme. Fabbri as Alice), LohmgriH, "Lalla- 
Ronkh" (by F. Darid, not relished by the Viennese 
apparently), L' EtoUa du Nord, and LtM BugutnoU. 
Mme. Fabbri is to stay through the season. — Offen- 
bach had arrived, to preside over the bringing out of 
a romantic open, "The Daughter of the Rhine," 
which he has composed ibr Treumsnn's theatre. 

The newly discovered Mass by Robert Schnmann 
was ezeented in two charches on the same day, Blay 
8. — Lisst was expected.— Merelli's Italian tronpe 
next Spring is to inclnde, besides Patti, Mile. Tre- 
belli and Signon Ginglini and Bettini.— Ferdinand 
Stegmayer, oondactor of the Sing-akademie, died 
last month. 

IlAirirovBS. Oinck's *' Orphans " wu produced 
here for the first time on the 1 5th of April, at the sug- 
gestion of Herr Joachim, who conducted the perform- 
ance. Fraftlein Weis (said to be betrothed to Joa- 
chim) won the highest praise by her noble and artis- 
tic rendering of the part of Orpheus. Mme. Cag- 
giati did equal justice to Eurydice ; and Frl. Abrich 
to that of Amor. Chorus and orchestra were excel- 
lent. 

CoLOGira. On the 1 9th ult, a mating was given, 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand IJiller, in the 
Canino, for the Schadow Monument in Dilsseldorf. 
After Chopin's "Funeral March," Herr Zademak. of 
the theatre here, recited a poem, by Dr. Wolfgang 
Mfiller, in memory of Schadow. The programme 
included, further, the Twentv-thinl Psalm, for female 
chorus, by Wold Banriel ; Pianoforte Trio. op. 70, 
in D, by Beethoven (Herren Ferdinnnd Hiller. Von 
Konin^low and A Schmidt); "Nachtlled" and 
" Volkslied." for female chorus, Herr Ferdinand HiU 
ler ; and J. 8. Bach's Concerto for Three Grand 
Pianos, admirably executed by Mdlle. Mathilde 
Bmch, of the Conservatorv here, Herren Hiller and 
Banriel. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess Zn Hohenaollem, with their family, and the 
Prince of Altenhorg. were present. — On the 28th ult., 
the sixth and last Soir^ fbr Chamber Mnfn'c took 
plaee in the small room of the Oarsenich. The pro- 
gramme comprined Beethoven's Quartet in A major, 
op. 18, No. 5 ; Pianoforte Trio, op. 6. in F major, 
by W. Bargiel ("the pianoforte part heinfr played hy 
the composer) ; and Mendelssohn's Qnintet fnr 
stringed instruments, op. 87, in which Herren F. 
Weber and C. Venth performed. These soirte have 
been more numerously attended during the present 
season than they were last. 

London. 

Ham Majsstt'b THSATsa.— The principal event 
of the last month wu the production of the long 
promised new opera, Nieola di Lajpi, by Signor 
Schira, since Garcia the first master of singing in 
London, a sound musician, and not at all fond of 
Verdi. It appeare to have been a success ; and cer- 
tainly it was brought out under the best conditions, 
since the parts were taken by some of the very best 
of the great singers: Miles. Tietjens and Trebelli, 
Signon Giuglini and Bettini, M. Gassier and Mr. 
Santley. One critic says the new opera is a happy 
example of what is roughly designated by the phrase 
" good second-rate " composition. " It would be 
vain to pretend that the work is a masterpiece ,* but 
it is genuine muic, and it is not dull." " No re- 
markable brilliancy of melody, nor originality of 
settittg ; but it is deligbtfblly vocal, as might be ex- 
peeted ftom the chief of a great school of singing ; 
it has the true glow and swing of the Italian manner ; 
and there is a general air of freedom and lightness 
about the writing, which marks the hand of the 
practised musician." The Mu$iccU World says of 
U: 



The success was doubly flattering to the composer, 
inasmuch as he had a somewhat cumbrously con- 
structed story to illustrate by his music. The plot is 
taken from a well-known romance by the Marquis 
Massemo d'Azeglio, founded upon an incident in the 
history of the Florentine republic, at the time of 
Pope Clement VII. ; and most of the characten are 
historical. The drama, although containing one or 
two powerful situations, does not hold the attentk>n 
spell-bound. The entrance of Selvaggia in the flnt 
scene awakens an interest which is not sustained, and 
our sympathy, but for the music, would be but little 
excited in favor of Niccolo de' Lapi, the patriot, 
Laodomia, his gentle daughter, or Lamberto, the re- 
publican warrior, her betrothed. At the same time 
there are passages in the story of Ntoolo di Lapi cal- 
culated, we can nndentand, to fisscinate a composer 
who looks to particular scenes and incidents rather 
than to the general march of the *' pa fpatie." Sig- 
nor Sohira's opera is that of a munician who has 
a thoron^h command of the resources of his art ; 
his music is stamped with the martial vifror and 
republican spirit which breathes in the story; it 
has abundance of tune, and is everywhere dramatic 
and effective. 

With the above exception, several weeks presented 
nothing new. Lucrexia Borgia and the JVovators 
(with a new contralto, Mile. 'Therise Bllinger) ; then 
Trebelli as Rosina in the Azrber, and again as the 
gypsy Asucena. Then Lvda ; then La Figlia, with 
Mile. Artftt ; and Trovaiore again, with Alboni, and 
soon. 

RoTAL Italtah Opbba. — The report reads much 
the same as last year: Patti is still the word. On 
the 7th of May the little " diva " made her first ap- 
pearance in the Sonnambnla, "singing with even 
more brilliancy and expression than last year." 
Then she played Rosina in the BaH)er, with Mario 
and Ronconi. William Tell has been performed, 
with Tamberlik, Fanre and Formes ; and La Tram- 
Ota, with Mile. Fioretti, and a new baritone, Colon- 
nese, "with a remarkably good voice, of which he 
has yet to learn the use" ; and 7W/sgain, three times ; 
and the Barber again ; and Don Giovanni, with Patti 
for Zerlina ; and Martha, with a i«ew noprano. Mile. 
Demi, Mario being Lionel ; and MamnieUo, and 
Patti again with her " inimitable " Zerlina. The 
sister Patti (Cariotu), too. Is promised,—" two 
Patties," as Punch sings : 

Your new Bill of Fare, 

My dear Gye, I declare. 
With embarras de richesnes you smother. 

When at bottom and top 

Of your bill down you pop 
Two Patties, one after the other. 

CnrsTAL Palacv. — The grand performance of 
Mendelssohn's mnnlo. to Athalie — ^to inan^rate the 
tenth season, on Fridav the Istinst. — realised all the 
success anticipated. The band and chorus wore two 
thousand five hnnilred stronsr, and the solo parts were 
allotted ti> Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Martin and Madame 
Sainton-Polby. 

Of the execution it is impossible to speak too high- 
ly. The choir, indeed, surpassed all former efforts ; 
and it does not require very acute eara to discover 
the extraordinary improvement in the soprano voices 
— we especially allude to members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, which supplied the maior part of 
the " London Contingent " in the Handel Festival 
Chotr. There was, perhaps, nat the same thrillinflr 
eflfcct produced as at Exeter Hall, where Athalie had 
been heard some weeks previonnly ; but allowance 
most be made for the impossibility of some fourteen 
thouiiand persons scattered over an immense area 
hearing all to equal advantage.— 3/usiea/ World. 

Madaw Jbknt LnrD Goldschmtdt. — The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the Royal Hospital of 
Incurables at Putney, and the programme consisted 
of Handel's L* Allegro and // Peneeroeo, preceded by 
one of the same composer's concertos for string in- 
struments. Madame Goldschmidt was assisted by 
Madame Lemmens-Shernngton, Miss Lascelles, Mr. 
Moutem Smith, and Mr. Weiss; and Mr. Gold- 
schmidt presided over the band and ehorna, which 
consisted of some S50 performen; Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper was at the pianoforte, and Mr. E. J. Hopkins 
at the organ. 

It is not our habit to criticize performances got up 
for charitable purposes. We may say, nevertheless, 
that Handera Cantata was, to a large part of the au- 



dience, a novelty, it having been rarely heard as a 
whole since Handel's time. L' Allegro ed II Peneero^ 
$0 was last performed in 1813 under the direction of 
Sir George Smart. Some few yean ago Mr. Hullah 
brought out the first part, but' was not induced to 
repeat it. Even last week at St James's Hall the 
eaniala was not given predsel v as Handel wrote it. 
The cantata was originally entitled L'AUegro, 11 Pen- 
teroeo ed II Moderaio \ Charles Jennens, author of the 
books of the J/essuih and Belahaxter, having added a 
third part to Milton's poem, which so pleased Handel 
that he set the three parts together. Jt Moderate, 
after a few performances, was '* shelved," and has 
never (happily) been revived. 

The chief points of the performance were, we need 
hardly say, tne airs allotted to Madame Lind, of 
which, " Come rather, goddess," " Sweet bird, that 
shnnn'st the noise of folly " (fiute cibliaato, Mr. 
Pratten), " Hide me from day's garish eye" — all al- 
lotted to Penseroao — ^most thrillingly exemplified her 
powera, and (especially the Bird sonq) were raptur- 
ously applaodeo. That the great singer had lost 
nothing of her art was apparent in all her eflbrts, and 
though, 9M far 9M regarded her physical means, 
Madame Lind is no longer the Jenny LInd of 1847, 
she stilt retains her supremacy as a vocalist. Mad- 
ame Lemmons Sherrington sang the music of Alle- 
gro very charmingly. Miss Lascelles gave due eflfect 
to the contralto soncs ; and Mr. Motnem Smith and 
Mr. Weiss did ample justice to the tenor and bass . 
mnsic. The hand and chorus under the able direc- 
tion of Herr Otto Goldschmidt were in all respects 
excellent — lUd, 

Herr Paubr*8 HrsTORiOAi. Fiavofostv Pmit' 
roRXAiroBa. — The third performance, on Monday, 
was devoted to composera of the German school— 
unless we may except Herr Anton Rubinstein, who 
is a Russian, and not much of a compoaer— the first 
period dating from 1680. Herr Pauer commenced 
with Knhnau, whom ho styles the " inventor of the 
sonata," and gave his sonata in B flat This was 
followed by the " SuiU Seconde pour le Clavecin," in 
A major, of Matthison— " the diplomatist, linguist, 
actor, singer, &c." — IncluAlng *'Toccatone,AUemande, 
Courante, Aria, Gigue, From Knhnau to Sebastian 
Bach was a jump of about twenty yean only. The 
sample of the works of the great composer of Elsen- 
bach, Weimar and Leipsic was the " PartOa," No. 
1, in B flat, comprising Preludium, AlUmande, Qm- 
rante, Sarahande, Minuete and Gigue, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, eldest son of Sebastian, supplied 
Polonaise (No. S) in C minor, and f\iga (No. 6) in 
E minor. From the works of Johann Ludwig Krebs, 
a farorite pupil of Sebastian Bach, we had " Prelude 
and Fncue in A minor." Carl Philip Emanuel and 
John Christian, second and eleventh sons of Sebas- 
tian Bach, furnished— the former,' Sonata in A minor 
(Op. S, No. 1 ), the latter. Sonata in A migor, (No. 5 
Op. 17). The composera of the third period, rang- 
ine firom 1790 to 1825, included August Eberhard 
Mnller, from whow works was selected " Caprice in 
C minor," (Op. 39, No. S4) ; Johann Weniel 'Tom- 
aschek — the son of a poor linen-weaver— whose style 
was exemplified in *' Two Eclogues (Op. 29 ;) " and 
Johann Hutco Wonischek, represented by "Two 
Rhapsodies " {Op. 1, No. 6 and 8). Mendelsrohn, 
Schulhoff and Rubinstein represented the " Fourth 
Period." From Mendelssohn was selected the "Sev- 
enteen Variations S&ieueet " (Op. 54) ; from Schul- 
hoflr, Two IdvIIs, *' Etodedu Solr " (Op. 86, No. I ) 
and " Dane lee Boit " (Op. 27, No. 2) ; and from 
Herr Rubinstein, " Barcarolle " (Op. SO) and Polon- 
aise, " LeBal" (No. 2, Op. 44). The performance 
was, perhaps, a greater treat to antiquaries and 
musical historians than to amatenn and connoisseura 
of the pianoforte. Certain pieces, nevertheless, were 
highly interesting on their own account, especially 
when so strongly recommended by the vigorous play- 
ing of Herr Pader. 

Tnn Brooklth Philharmoitio Socibtt.— The 
annual statement of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety for the past year shows that it now contains 
793 memben, and 158 professional subscriben. Five 

concerts have been given during the past season. 
The receipts firom all sources were $7,813 03 ; dis- 
bursements, $7,440 03, leaving a balance of $372 40 
on hand. 

MxstRB. Chiokrrixo ft SoHS have just complet- 
ed No. 25,000 of their excellent pianos. We are 

liappy to hear that never were their instraments in 
such demand. The only trouble is that orden come 
in faster than it is possible to execote them. Thous- 
ands must rejoice in this renewed prosperity of a 
house, a name, which has been so long a pride of 
Boston and the Union. 
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Sohnnuum's Paradise and the Peri.*' 

BBCOND ARTICLE. 

We left the Peri on her first search for the 
gift meet dear to Heaven. "Her pinions fanned 
the air of that sweet Indian land", whose earthly 
Paradise, rhapsodically described in the beautiful 
chorus (No. 5) with which we left off, already 
smells (not stoellSf as our types had it j of death, 
whose streams are red with blood. The key has 
changed ; a few bars of dark and threatening 
tremolo lead into the thrillingly dramatic and 
heroic scenes, which with the great chorus (Nos. 
6 — 9), conclude the first part of the Cantata. 

6. A fiercely energetic chorus (D flat), open- 
ing with tenor Toices, full of wild alarm, and hur- 
ried movement in the orchestra : 

But erlmaon now btr rlTen mn 
With hnmaii blood. 

Land of the Sun ! what Ibot loTadat 

Thy Pagods, thrloes, and Idol stoneSf 

Thj Monaroha and their thonsand Thronaa ? 

The voices are suspended momentarily, as if lis- 
tening to the scouring blast of battle in a swift, 
wild gust of instrumental symphony, before they 
answer, while the same symphony is spending it- 
self: **'Tis He of Gazna I in his fierce wrath he 
comes." Tenors and basses then divide into two 
opposing choruses ; the basses in unison, barbaric: 
"Long live Gazna I" ; the tenors in harmony, 
ringing heroic : "The tyrant he shall die !" Then 
another bit of symphony, suggestive of the tumult 
and the very thick of battle, clash of swords and 
whir of arrows, and (here the art is shown^ the 
strange wild modulation of the mingled mass of 
sound, so near to nature, and yet musical, and 
just long enough. 

7. Tenor solo, recitative-like, with flowing 
serioas accompaniment, tells how the Peri 

Beholds ft youthful wtarrlor vtand, 

Alone, betide hia natlre river— 
The red blade broken In hto hand, 

And the laat arrow In his qnlver. 

"Long live Gazna !** breaks out again in full 
chorus (tenors and basses), with the battle tumult 
for accompaniment; and Gazna (bass solo) bids 
the youth surrender, offering him his life. The 
splendid declamation of the few bars, in which 
the young hero hurls back his defiance, is unsur- 
passed in oratorio or opera. It needs a robust, 
high and ringing tenor. A half dozen bars of the 
instruments (the flight of an arrow, vainly aimed, 
a pause, quick startled chords) announce the re- 
sult ; which becomes at once the theme of the 
next number : 

8. Chorus of lamentation ; sopranos and altos 
in four parts alternate with tenors and basses 
divided in like manner ; key F sharp minor : 

—Woe ! woe ! 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well, 

The Tyrant llTes, the Hero fell ! 

This is indeed a most beautiful and touching 
chorus. The exclamations "Woe I woe I" are 
given out in long tones, in thirds, first the so- 
pranos, the altos joining while their sound is still 
protracted; then the basses, joined in like man-, 
ner by the tenors. The higher instruments join 
with the long wail of the voices, while between 
them and prolonged tones of sub-bass a contra- 
puntal 'cello figure steadily traverses the space 
upward and downward, making the reluctant 



harmonies to blend more readily (for these are 
only passing discords, or rather harshnesses ; it is 
motion, intention, direction that explains them 
and resolves them, as in so much that otherwise 
might seem harsh in Bach's perfect contrapuntal 
weaving). But what have we to do with these 
technicalities ? It is the expression of this chorus, 
that we would draw attention to : — who can hear 
it and still say that Schumann never "appeals" to 
the heart I 

9. Finale to Part L This is the great num- 
ber of the work. A few bars of thoughtful pre- 
lude, and the Tenor in a tone encouraging and 
tender, almost melting into song, tells how the 
Peri saw the young hero offer up his life, and, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she eanght the last- 
Last glorlons drop his heart had shed, 
Before its free-bom spirit fled ! 

A harp comes in with heavenly suggestion, and 
the Peri's heart leaps high, and her voice too, as 
she exclaims : 

Peri and Charw. 

Be tills { thy I gift at the Gataa of Light ! 

For blood like this, 

For Liberty shed, so holy Is, 

It would not stain the purest rill 

That sparkles among the Bowers of BUss ! 

Ohf If there be, on this earUily sphere, 

A boon, an offering Hearen holds dear, 

Tis the last libation Libeity draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks In her eatwe ! 

Winged by the shining arpeggios, her clear so- 
prano cleaves the sky; and while they swoop 
down to earth, her voice goes straic;ht to the 
highest mark, they rushing after to rejoin it there. 
But this is only momentary foreshino of the real 
climax, which comes a few bars later, when she 
strike the high A again, flashing down in trum- 
pet tones f silvery trumpets in thirds accompany- 
ingj, on the words "for Ltbrrtt shed," which 
wakes the chorus to repeat the phrase in a broadi 
er and still brighter blaze of harmony. The Per- 
leadsoflf in an exulting strain in very lively 
tempo : the chorus takes it up, and works it up 
(as musicians say) with wondrous wealth of har- 
mony and counterpoint; faster and faster; an 
exciting, whirling, glorious onsweep of mutually 
pursuing, richly mingling sounds ; toriiten in long 
notes, because each so full of weight and ener- 
getic accent, but swiftly executed ; now climbing 
to a height of ecstacy and holding out the. tone 
through many measures in the upper part, while 
the other parts pursue their restless impulse; 
now subsiding to more level, quiet harmony; 
while from time to time the ardent Peri's voice 
is still heard **singing and soaring", lark-like, at 
Heaven's gate , leading and marshalling the vast 
choir on and upward, and fanning the sacred flame 
of aspiration and of triumph. How she length- 
ens out the rapturous high tones just before the 
end 1 Like the skylark, she seems to float there 
in that upper air, (that "privacy of glorious 
light") poised upon even wings, which vibrate 

ecstatic music. Our Peri is after the spirit both 
of Shelley's and of Wordsworth's Skylark ; for 
while she soars, she also thinks of earth ; she is 
heavenly and yet human. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest, 
Like a olond of fire; 
The blue deep fhon wingeet, 
Aud aloglng still doat soar, and soaring ever slngest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the setting sun 
0*er which clouds are brightening, 

Then dost float and run, 
like aa imbodied joy whose xaoe Is Just begun. 



At the same time her sympathies are with Man in 
this grand Liberty chorus, this apotheosis of patri- 
otic martyrdom : 

^— Thou doat pour upon tho world a flood 

Of harmony, with inatlnet more dlrine; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but nerer roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 

We have ventured the opinion that this Finale 
of the First Part is the greatest piece in " Para- 
dise and the Peri " ; and in that view it seems 
almost a pity that it could not have formed the 
close and climax of the whole Cantata ; but the 
closing piece, when we come to it, though less 
great in itself, will be found worthy of its place, 
a fit song of triumph crowning the successful 
search. This hymn of the holiness of " blood for 
Liberty shed " is surely in a right heroic, manly, 
wholesome vein ; if there is more than enough of 
mystical and tender sentiment, of drowsy, dreamy 
Oriental luxury for Schumann's critics in other 
portions of the music, this certainly relieves them 
in strong contrast ; for this, together with the 
whole series of pieces which we have just been 
endeavoring to describe, is altogether strong, 
dramatic and concise ; and, properly performed, 
must thrill accordingly. It needs, to be sure, a 
large chorus, thoroughly drilled and animated, 
together with an orchestra, to make its relative 
importance fairly appreciable without study. 
With an amateur club of only twenty or thirty 
voices, and a piano-forte accompaniment, this 
was hardly the piece to make the greatest impres- 
sion. Yet it did make a great one — and so time- 
ly too I It is a good piece, however, for a a 
Finale to to-day's instalment of the too long task 
to which we find ourselves committed, and as we 
have got to stop somewhere short of the end, we 
will e'en stop here. 
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A New Libretto of Don Jaan. 

During the last eifrht years, various prominent 
members of the histrionic art, such as Franz Ea^rler, 
Alfred von Wolzogen, and Dr. Viol of Silesia, have 
sought to reproduce Da Ponte*8 version of Don Jnan 
more in consonance with the original design, as ren- 
dered on the first representation, Oct. 29th, 1787. 
Finally, a new translation of the text has been of- 
fered to the Munich Theatre by Dr. Wendling ; so 
this gem of musical art can henceforth be produced 
in a manner worthy of Mozart's genius. The origi- 
nal recitatire has been retained, and the three arias 
subsequently added by Mozart : "In quai ecxesi, o 
numi" ; "Dalla sua pace" ; **Dth fvgyi" are placed 
in appropriate position. The equestrian statue will, 
according to the first edition of the text, be placed as 
a simple statue in a chapeMike mausoleum. The 
Finale to the opera will be purged of its too tangible 
hell ; the fireworks, and red devils with flaxen hair 
and fiery jaws (which suited the taste of our fore- 
fathers), will be replaced by tonfraes of fire and 
clouds of gauze. Don Juan simply disappears.-^ 
Thi9 will be welcome news to the musical public, and 
we may reasonably expect to hear Mozart's immor- 
tal work given here in accordance with his original 
intention, and enjoy its manifold beauties nncnr- 
tailed. 

WAGWER'a "Tristan." — The Imperial Opera 
in Vienna, after a half-year of rehearsals (57 in 
number) of Richard Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, has 
finally concluded to give up the idea of its per- 
formance, the part of Isolde being beyond the powers 
of endurance of the principal artists. The next 
attempt is now being made at Prague. Very charac- 
teristic and true is the assertion made by Robert 
Schumann to a prominent author in Vienna, concern- 
ing Wagner's operas, ten years since : " Wagner is 
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no good ma«ician ; he lacks the idea of form and | 
euphonj. Bat you fthoald not judj^e him from the 
Piano score. Many scenes from his operas, as 
heard from the stage, will not fail to impress you 
deeply. If not the clear sanlight, that genial emits, 
there is yet some mysterions spell to enchain oar 
senses. Bnt, as was said, the music upart from the 
representation is deficient, often too mach of the dilet- 
tante ordur, acratn mediocre and repulsive; and it is 
alas ! a proof of perverted musical taste, when, with 
all the nqmerous dramatic masterworks that Ger- 
many has to show, preference should be so often 
given to " mosic of the Future." 

For Diright*s Journal of Mnsle. 

The Ycnerable,'and highly esteemed Dr. Ho does, 
for many years the distinjEuished organist of Trinity 
Choreh, New York, and director of the music of that 
parish, has within a short time resigned his position, 
and on Wednesdny the 3d inst., he embarked in the 
steamship "Persia" for England. 

For the past three years. Dr. Hodges has been 
compelled from feeble health to live in retirement, 
and relinqniiih all participation in the musical ser- 
vices of the church, and the position he once so much 
adorned, by his rare musical learning, skill and tal- 
ent, as well as by his truly Christian character, has 
now passed into other hands ; worthy we hope to flll 
that position in the church, which the talents and 
vinues of Dr. Hodges have in past years rendered so 
prominent and distinguished. 

Inquiries having been made regarding the publi- 
cation of certain portions of Dr. Hodges's composi- 
tions for the church, it may be well to state that the 
collection of psalm and hymn tunes, chants. Com- 
munion and Burial Services, as formeriy used in 
Trinity Church, New York, including valuable addi- 
tions by the Editor of the work, will be issued by 
Messrs. O. Ditson & Co.,- early in the ensuing 
autumn. 

Thw collection of Church Music is earnestly rec- 
ommended to the attention of all persons interested 
in the subject, and especially to those who desire a 
purer, and better style of music, than is usually found 
in our churches. s. p. t. 

Ohoahs will probably become the leading musical 
subject hereabouts for the year to come, so much will 
the musical mind be turned in that direction by the 
opening of the Great Organ in the Boston Music 
Hall next Autumn. And this reminds us that we 
had designed ere this to call attention to a new 
Journal, of which we have seen several numbers, de- 
voted chiefly to the discussion of questions relating 
to the duties and the art of Organists and Organ- 
builders. It is called The Monthly Choir and Organ 
Journal, published at 452 Broome St., New York, 
and is edited by Mr. John Zundbl, the distinguish- 
ed organist, who is highly qualified to diffuse whole- 
some light upon such subjects. We hope we are not 
heaping coals of fire on anybody's head 1 

By our reports of "Music Abroad" it wl>l be seen 
that one of our Boston boys, the son of Mr. Petbb- 
BiLBA, the well known music teacher, who went to 
Europe hardly a year ago to complete bis musical 
studies at the Conservatorium, in Leipzig, has dis* 
tinguished himself at the annual examination of 
that famous school. The standard there is high, 
and young Petersilea's piano playing is pronounced 
(by one of the critical journals) ''the best of the ev- 
ening," while all the rest are praised. This speaks 
well, not only for the pupil, but also for his only 
teacher, his father, from whose hands he so lately 
went to Leipzig. 



It is said that Manager Mabshall Intends to give 
ft series of grand Pbombnadk Co5Cbrt8 at the 
Boston Theatre (Academy of Music) this Summer^ 
under the conductorship of Mr. Cabl Zbbbahn. 



Odr Correspondence from New York and 
Philadelphia mu«t cease to be regular for the re- 
mainder of the Summer, for the reason that there is 
no music to speak of, and that correspondents are 
sensible enough to wish to rusticate a little. Would'nt 
tee do so, if we could 1 We are sorry, however, not 
to have one more letter reviewing the G luck's " Ot- 
pheus" experiment in New York. We are privately 
assured, though, by good judges, that the perform- 
ance was a great failure, that the noble work was 
travestied, so that the common run of musical sen- 
sationists could not have been expected to find much 
in it, and therefore the less said the better.— But pray 
send at leisure, O thou of the musical signature, that 
reeumi raieonn^ of the paftt musical season in New 
York, and *\oii "over the hills and far away" to 
heart's content, so you come back again when Music 
comes 1 

Boston Mi78ic Hall Association. — The annu- 
nual meeting of this Association was held in Chick* 
ering's Hall Wednesday at 3^ P.M., Dr. J. Baxter 
Upham in the chair. A more than ordinarily full at. 
tendance of stockholders was present. The report 
of the Treasurer, John Rogers, Esq., was read, 
showing the receipts for the past year to have been 
$4983 92, and the expenses $5973 60, being an ex- 
cess of expenses over receipts of $989 88. 

This deficit, it was stated, was owing, in part, to 
the closing of the hall consequent upon the arrival 
of the great organ, and also to the absence during 
the past year, of all rents from fairs, which have 
heretofore added largely to the receipts. It was also 
stated, as an ind imputable fact, that the number of 
concerts and musical entertainments of various kinds 
have decreased within the last few years. 

The treasurer's report having been accepted and 
placed on file, the President being called upon gave 
ft brief sketch of the Grand Organ enterprise from 
its flnt inception down to. the present time — touching 
upon several interesting incidents and events in the 
history of its progress — and mentioning in detai\ 
some of its mftny points of surpassing beauty and 
excellence — showing the cftre and toil ftnd patient 
study that has been bestowed during the last seven 
years upon this great work, on the part of all con- 
cerned, no pains nor expense being spared to make 
jt what it is, the best, roost perfect and comprehensive 
work of the ki"*.d in the world. It is indeed a mar- 
vel of art and skill, and will be prominent ss ft per- 
manent ohject of attraction in our city. 

It was stated that the setting up of the or^an would 

be completed in October. Its cost will be fifty or 

sixty thousand dollars, and it is now some seven 

years since the work was first projected. It will be 
the combined result of the experience of all the no- 
ted builders of the world, and will amply repay the 
time and labor spent on it. 

The Board of Directors for the ensuing year was 
chosen as follows : 

J. B. Upham, K. E. Apthorp, E. D. Brigham, J. 
M. Fessenden, H. W. Pickering, Eben Dale, J. JP. 
Putnam. 

Emil Prudbnt, the pianist, died recently in Paris. 

The decease of the well known composer and ar 

ranger, Fred. Beyer, in Mains, Germany, is an- 
nouoced. 

Both are names dear to music publishers, both here 

and abroad, and very familiar to piano-forte teachers 
and pupils. 

Gbau'8 Italian Opbra company are still per- 
forming, with fair success, in Western cities. Brig- 
noli is with them. — Mme. Anna Bishop is making 
ft concert tour of the New England States. 

Wagner in Zurxoh. The many admirers of the 
eminent composer of *'Music of the Future," Richard 
Wagner, are rejoicing at his recent brilliant successes 
in Russia. Many of his finest operas were written 
while a resident of Zurich, and his wonderful crea- 
tion of "Tannh&aser" was first brought out at our 
city theatre, under his own direction, he super\'ising 



the minutest details of sta&re arrangements, and over- 
lookinor enrh separate article of dress, even to the 
stockings of the chorus, which he imperatively de- 
manded should in no instance be other than silk.— 
His dwelling-houKe was situated upon ft charming 
hill on the western bank of Lake Zurich, on the very 
spot formerly occupied by a little summer house, 
where Lavater used to repair every Saturday after- 
noon to prepare his sermon for tfiie succeeding dav. 
It commands one of the finest and broadest views m 
the vicinity, including a whole half 00*010 of Alps on 
the south. 

In a Nutbhbll. The following paragraph, which 
we find in the Otoritter and Musical Aduiter, a month- 
ly paper published in New York, contains the whole 
art and science of the psalm-tune manufacturer. — 
Ringing the changes upon given numbers would seem 
to be his idea of musical creation. His trade is lucra- 
tivo, and by ft simple mathematical computation he 
assures himself and us that his stock in trade will 
not soon be exhausted. Hear : 

An English mathematician has made a compntft- 
tion of the number of tunes that can possibly be 
made from the notes of only one octave. Ho nnds 
that from the major-scale alone, when used only in 
one key, 40,320 different tunes may be constructed, 
without any repetition. Of course the same number 
can he made from the minor-scale ; so that in the 
natural key alone there can he 80,640 different tunes. 
Sinfring six of these each Sabbath in the year, it 
would take nearly two hundred and sixty years to 
sing them. Now when we consider that there are 
twelve major and twelve minor keys, and that the 
rhythmioil combinations are still greater than those 
arising from the notes, we can see that we cannot 
begin to know the endless variety yet to come. Go 
on, then, tune-makers. There is room enough for 
you all to spread yourselves. Be original, don't 
imitate one another so much. You can't possibly 
use up ftll the ground before the war is over. 

Could not some cute Yankee invent ft machine to 

doit? 



Cavbbidobport. Wallace's Opera "Lurline" 
was sung here by a society of aroftteura, under the 
direction of Mr. Jos. B. Shabland, on Monday 
evening, June 1st. Miss Addib S. Rtan sang the 
part of Lurline in a manner which gave pleasure to 
every listener ; we have never heard her when she 
appeared to better advantage. The other soloists 
were apt in their parts, and some of them made 
quite an impression. The chorus numbered over 
forty voices, prompt and efficient in ererj respect. — 
The proceeds were given for the relief of the families 
of deceased volunteere from Cambridge. Great 
praise is due Mr. Sharland and the society fbr the 
admirable manner in which this work was given. We 
only remember of its being given once before in this 
country, although it may have been. We refer to its 
performance under direction of Mr. Geo. W. Morgan 
in New York. x, 

[If we mistake not, it was given during the past 
Spring at South Boston, by another club of ama- 
teurs. — Ed.] 

Monday Popular Concerts. The 1 28th Con- 
cert (London), on Monday night, passed off in a 
wonderfully cheerful manner. All the instrumental 
pieces were by Mendelssohn. The departure of M. 
Vieuxterops, the absence of Herr Joachim, and the 
impracticability (not his own fault/ of M. Sainton, 
made the duestion of a first fiddle one of some diffi- 
culty. Mr. Arthur Chapell, however (as is his wont), 
speedily solved it ; ana the hitherto unknown nftme 
of Herr Japha was announced. That Herr Japha is 
a practised artist, was soon made apparent in the 
quartet, Op. 12 (E flat), w>th which the concert op- 
ened brilliantly. The quaint canzoneUa (G minor), 
which occupies the place of acherzo, was imanimously 
encored, and the new vioiinist*s position thus at once 
established. The other players in the quartet were 
MM. L. Ries, H. Webb and Piatti. Her Japha sub- 
sequently joined M. Uall^ and Signor Piatti in the 
second trio (C minor), with which the concert ended 
as brilliantly as it had begun, and M. Hall^ (in ex- 
cellent play) selected the well known Andante and 
Rondo capriedooo (£ minor] ibr solo, and being en- 
cored, substituted two of the Lieder ohne Worte ; he 
also joined Signor Piatti in the charming Teina con 
variazioni (D), which has on several occasions de- 
lighted the patrons of those concerts, but never more 
completely so than now. 
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'Tashtoitablb"— yes, that's the word. In mn«i- 
ciil criticism it is sometimes exceedingly difHcnlt to 
adapt one's style to one's rahject ; hat here is nn in- 
stance, taken from the New York Sunday Times, 
where happily the rijrht vein is hit, and the prominent 
cliaracteristics of a phenomenon are seized and held 
np in their true licht. To he sore, it wanders a lit- 
tle from the main point in the second parairraph, 
talkinir aboot a charm that Is "artistic," "tpiritudU** 
and all that, but it retams to the keynote and ends in 
it, as ft tme compoeltioQ should. 

The Gottschalk concerts an very fashionable, 
there is no donbt of that They are pat down in the 
list with opera, with shopping, with dropping in at 

Mrs. B 's reception, and other thinini that muU 

be done, and bring oat more of the stylish girls, who 
are the adoration of the clerks of the establishment 
they patroniae, than any other pnblic entertainment 
that New York city can hoast. Not that the yonng 
ladies are "all in love with Gottschalk," as vulgar 
newspaper writers sometimes sav ; on the contrary, 
they are not at all in love with liim. pr. at any rate 
nor m the sort of way that need cause the slJehtest 
nneasmess to father, mother, or even accepted lover. 

The charm which attaches to the great pianist is 
artisuc, the interest he inspires, tender, hni sniriUuiU, 
not at all of the hearty, material kind which healthy 
girls take in the gentlemen of whom they intend to 
make lovers and husbands. Gottschalk, in public, 
has the air of bemg either indifferent or absorbed— 
ndifferent to othere, absoriwd, perhaps, in his art or 
in himself, and this does not soit our haughty belles, 
who require homage in return for their devotion. 

Nevertheless, the Gottschalk concerts are fnshiona- 
We ; they are patronised by nearly all married ladies 
of dinmction and recognized position, and. as a mat- 
ter of course, by thi» light brigade, in bnff and laven- 
der kids, who are always found flutterintr in the vicin- 
iJvel'Xm^dt.gStei/'^ entertainment, and 

The proper dress on these occasions, is remarkably 
elegant and tast^nl. It Is not so gay. or so nearly 
like evenmg full-dress toilette, as that allowed for the 
opera. It not being considered in good taste to dress 
in such a way a* to dUtract attention from the artist 
and from the pertbrmances. But the most charming 
bonnets of white o^«j or pnflfed tuUe, are worn, light- 
!y trimmed and sllglitly depressed on the top. ij^m- 

P*?K k-7 *"2?? ^•^^f ^baequinen. or .ciirf., lined 
with white tafletas, with dress of the pale drab. gwy. 
or lilac silk . ornamented with full narrow niches of 
the same material &c., &c. 
This, then, it seems, is what is meant by an artistic 
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Pitt Patti. A New York weekly tells a story, 
which is going the round of the newspapers, in its 
own pretty style, as follows : f f . •« «■ 

Yes. pity Patti— the charming Adelina. we mean, 
—for If her own story is correct, she is very much to 
be pitied. According to the Paris correspondent of 
the G»«msr jfai £to^s Unh, she has been crossed in 
love and fearfully depleted in pocket. The pecuniary 
loss she doesn t mind, but the heart affair cuts deeper. 
It seems she has addressed a letter to the press, over 
the water, in which she intimates tliat the Pater Pat- 
ti, her sire, and her brother-in-law, M. Strakosch. 
have UMd her vilely— in fact, choused her out of one 
hundred thousand dollare and a husband. All her 
eaniings. It appeara, have passed into their hands— 
and remained there. Not a fig does pretty Patti care 
for the money. She can make more, by ^discounting 
the notes of which her dainty throat is full. But to 
be prevented from getting married is a more serions 
affair. She was wooed and won, we are told, by a 
nch and honorable Spanish don. He implored Pat- 
ti s pity and Patti pitied him. She asked her papa 
about It, and he replied that If the don's paternal 
derivative said "ay," he said ditto. The senior don 
did say 'ay, and there seemed to be no "ju.«»t cause 
or impediment," &c., &c. But at this point the elder 
Patti turned ogreish, forbad the banns, and refused 
to let the sweet songbird bill and coo with her intend- 
ed mate. Then forbearance ceased to be a virtue 
and she told her sad story to the public through the 
newspapen. And won't the pnblic sympathize with 
its favorite ? Rather ! Miss Patti lacks some six 
months or so of twenty-one, and she wishes to be 
taken in charge by the Englteh Court of Chancery 
until she obtains her majority. If the said Court of 
Chancery has a spark of gallantry about it, it will 
comply with her request. 

Tbrbssa Carevo was to leave Havana on her re- 
tnm to New York, on the SOth June. She has won a 
most splendid success there, receiving, besides other 
6atiering testimonials, under her sweet pet name of 
"Teresita." membership in the Havana Lyceum, 
which many able artists have striven after in yain for 
half a lifetime. 



ScHCMAinr-opnoBTA still rages in England. The 
critic of the Athenceum, in a recent number, utters 
himself in thi^ wipe about the composer of the "Peri" 
and the " Blanfred " music, the noble symphonies, 

We cannot, for the sake of a few songs (which 
make a sort of oasis, overvalued bv reason of the 
barrenness of the desert which they diversify), and a 
few juvenile pieces for the pianoforte, disdained by 
their writer as obvious and trivial, consent to " enter 
on the list " of great composers a man so deficient 
in melody, so licentious to impurity in harmony, so 
imperfect in technical skill, and so frequently false 
in expression, as Schumann. It is a treason to beau- 
ty, to truth, to knowledire, lo represent him (as Ger- 
many is now disposed to do) in the light of Beet- 
hoven's continuer— as the man In the depths of whose 
poetic irenius the shallow and correct works of 
Mimdelssohn are being rapidly swept out of sight to 
their riffht level, as so many mediocrities. 

This dn>ary platitude— thi^ utter want of freshness 
if not feeling— have, nevertheless, a great advantage 
for the person who can induce his audience to consid- 
er him as profound. The public comes to prize the 
plainest of chords, the most obvlons of contrivances, 
the most paltry bar of stale melody, by oontrast, as 
so many ravelationi. 

PniLADiELPRiA.^The sixth and last classical 
soir^ of Mr. Carl WoLraoHW took place May 28, 
with the following programme, which certainly is out 
of the beaten track, though all the names are classi- 
cal : 

Part I. Sonata (C major, op. 24). C, M, Van 
Weber. Played by Mr. Wolfsohn. 

PartlT. 1. Fantane-StUcke (for Clarinet and 
Piano). Schumann, Messn Stoll and Wolisohn. 

2. Sonata in F major (Horn and Piano). Beethoven, 
Mevrs. Biigfeld and Wolfsohn. 

Part ni. Sestetto (Piano and wind instmments). 
Ofulow. Messrs. Koch, Stoll, Biigfold, Mftllar and 
Wolfsohn. 

The musical season proper is winding np with one 
or two remaining Public Behearsals of the Oerraa- 
nia Orchestra. This was the last programme : 

1— OviHiirt; Fim IMavolo AqImp 

2— MratuMiA , ..8<)hulMrt 

8— WiUt«: TIm Trovbadoom !.'!!.' ,'.'.. fanner 

4— Andaat* of Japlt»r Bjospliony * MamtI 

6— OvM-tars; rr«lwhttti(b7 rsqosst) Webm 

7-Flrst Flokle: Martha ......." rFfclSJ 

During the summer months the " city of brotherly 
love," when it wante musical refreshment, will betake 
itself occasionally to Fairmount park, where Band- 
master Bifgfeld. having made np a large subscrip- 
tion for the pnrpoie, will give a number of open air 
concerts. 
The Lutheran and Mi$tUmary says : 

We claim that at the present time, Philadelphia is 
not unmusical. But one thing is very certain, that 
its taste is better developed in every other department 
of the art than in Church music, ^he popniar funer- 
al mareh for a military band is Chopin's. Very good 
so far. At the Saturday afternoon popular Rehear- 
sals, where the programme is miscellaneous, selections 
from Beethoven or Moxart are uniformly inslAied 
upon. Still very good. Beethoven's /Tcfs^io packed 
the Academy, — the fullest and most enthusiastic au- 
dience known for many yeara. Also very good. But 
in church, at IcMt in the Protestant churehes, woe be 
to the man who hopes to find much music appropri- 
ate to the place. Snatehes of operas, incoherent fan- 
tasias, finger exercises, startling combinations of the 
stops, see- saw on the swell pedal, these things are 
actually popniar in many of the first churches. The 
idea of a style of music peculiar to the place, differ- 
ent from other music, is generally ignored. Such 
chnrchlv playing a^ that of Mr. Zundel of Brooklyn, 
or Mr. Paine of Boston, would be generally insuffer- 
able. 

Mr. C. Jxromb Hopkiits lately gave a " piano 
forte and vocal concert in aid of a fund for support- 
ing a Brooklyn Free Chorister School," and has 
issued a brief treatise addressed to the intelligent 
citizens of Brooklyn entitled "Free Musical 
Instruction for the Poor." At the concert Mre. 
Jenny Kempton. Mr. Reis, Mr. Bnnnlich, Mr. 
Rndiger and Mr. E. Mollenhauer assisted. The 
programme was "eminently Hopkinsonian." 
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▼coal, with Piano Aooompanlmont. 

Logger's Song. Song and Chorus. S. Clarke. S5 

A spiritsd pliot, InlarMtiDg to aU who lovt a ite ss t 
U*. 

Early Flowers. Chorus (3 female voices) and 
solo. J, Coname. 85 

The Procession. Choma and solo (3 female 
voices). jr. Coneone. 85 

Two oaotltont trios, by tbo etUlwaltd oomposir and 
tMMhtr. flood for tlioa Immsdfetriy, aU tsaobow ta 
fanalo SMBlaovltB, ft>r tlMgr an Just wtiat you aoad. 

Kiss me once more. Mother ; or. The Shadow* 

less Shore. Ballad. Words and music by 

n. S. Thompeon. 30 

Aaothor vvotl bollod, by Ibo aafhor of "LUly Dolo*' 
oiid^AanaLUU." flIsBpIo, and fUl oTMolo^y. 

He who bean the prison keys. From the ''Ar- 
mourer of Nantes." Balfe. S5 

A sorio-^omio sooff . by Tioaal tfao jdlor. lotrododof, 
as a stcmngo tetora, tho JiofUiv of tbo prlfoa kojs: 
"Jloglo, Janglo, oUok, eUnk, olaok ! » 

Not till Time his glass shall shiver. From the 
" Armourer of Nantes." Balfe. S5 

Tho soofi or this now opwa sssai to havoa aiovs 
Oiijflowof BMlody tban thoss in tbo Botasaitui Glri, 
asd wlU, psrbaps, bo oo n sMo s od impiofoBiODts oa 



Mom is the Ume for me. E. L. Hime. 25 

P^ggy Dean. From "Patehwork." H. Pavl. 25 

ZnatnuiMntal Koale. 

Vietoire I Galop Militoire. /. Ae(Aer. 60 

In thcMdajrs ofbottlM, ond, ws hopo. of vkloriM, 
this stylo of moslo is approprlato. Bold, aplritod ond 
wdl pa t togetbor. A floo thow plooo te smiliwij ox- 
hibitions. Of medium dlflenlty. 

Ab ! Che a vol perdonl. Quartett and Finale 
from "Martha." Operetic titbit (7. Grebe. 40 

To writs tbo namo of Orobo, dssoribos his plse«; 
voU adapted te Inttmotlon ; «sy to tbo bandi. 

Cavalry Quick Step. Dedicated to Gen. Stone- 

IBM- S. Gheer. 35 

Issy aadprotty. 

Children's Toys. Twelve easy, melodious and 
instructive pieces for piano. A. Baumbaeh. 

Each, 15 

TvoIto mtio pUots fcr bogiaosis. Oood pUots te 
young leomois an not jst nnnoroas. It is a tkroe 
to tsocbon that so maslool ond tottaftal a oonposar os 
Mr B. shonld tarn his attontkm to writing this kind 
of moslo. Two ploets art oat this wtsk, aasMly : 

No 1. Humonko. 

Ho. a. Jew's lUrp. 

Booka. 

Wivvaa'a Pbbvbot GuiDsa fob tbb Fxfb, 
Flaqbolbt, Flutb, Quitab, Acooboboh 
AND ViOLiw. Each, 60 

Onowonld think, fkom tho gon«»l oppotanoo of 
kajod instromonts in boosai, and tbo prtpondoraaoo 
of mnilo tn thom In ttoras, that do odo plsjod any- 
thing Bow-o-dayt. bnt pUnosand molodooas. Bat 
thor* an multltodoi who proetlso upon tho smsllar 
Infltramonts. For snob, WInnor's galdos an vwy os- 
tnrifoly ossd, and an dionght to bo ano^ tho bisi 
of obsap inslraotlon books. 



Mvsio BT Bfin.— Mnido Is lont bj mail, tbo ozponss bdng 
about ono e«nt on aach ptceo. Persons at a distonoo will And 
tbo ronvsjanco a savlnir of time and ozponso In obfesinlng 
supplies. Ilooks fwn also be sent at the rate of ono <^ni per 
ouneo. This applies to any distonoo under three tbGnsand 
miles; bejond Chat it is double. 
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iTransUtod for (hla JoaraaL 

Heetor Berlioi. 

mm rikcMid* Batter far Mnillc. 
(Oonelndod from pif» 42). 

Let OS now examine a fragment of one of his 
Overtares, which is profound, scientific and beau- 
tifttl, in order to lee if the opinions of B. Wajzner 
were too severe upon him. I select the Adagio 
of the Francs Juges Overture ; it was written to 
an opera, but also belongs to pro^Eramme-mnsic. 

The Overture contains the chief incidents of 
the opera, and is not without merit, as represent- 
ing the imagined feelings of the dramatis persona. 
One must regard them, as the composer has 
portrayed them : with the assistance of the title, 
the *' Francs Juges," endeavoring to find out, by 
the music, what the composer has so skilfully 
expressed. 

The defendant is led with bandaged eyes 
before the judges, who in a gloomy place, at mid- 
night, pronounce their terrible sentences, and 
execute immediately the criminal, in case of his 
proven guilt In extreme anguish he stands 
there scarcely daring to breathe. 

Adagio Sostenuto. 
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This first period of six bars, considered scientifi- 
cally, contains two phrases of three bitrs each. 
The second repeats the first phrase, one degree 
higher, a manner of construction of the simplest, 
clearest, most comprehensible style. There are 
no difficult successions or nnpleasing modulations 
therein. 

Siuf Period, 13 bars. 
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The bandage is removed from the eyes of the 
prisoner, and horror seizes him at the dismal 
preparations before him ; he trembles, and be- 
lieves himself to be utterly lost. The end of this 
period from the (7th to the 18th bar) portrays 



his emotion at his unhappy situation ; a psycho- 
logical passage, the truth of which no one can 
judge, who has not observed a culprit before a 
tribunal, or placed himself in a like position. 

In a technical point of view, the first six bars 
of this period, are elaborated from the first phrase 
of the first period. There, the theme was car- 
ried by the upper parts, here it is in the bass. 
It is throughout like it in rhythm, though the 
progression of the tonic is somewhat altered and 
it disappears in the sixth bar. 

The seventh bar brings in a new subject, 
which in the next (eighth bar) continues, and 
whi(;h furnishes another idea, that in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh bars, which keep on in imi- 
tation. In the eleventh bar another theme is 
added to the former, which continues to the end 
of the period. There appear, then, in this peri- 
od, thematic subjects obtained from the first 
period, and later new ones, employed precisely 
in the same manner as by other masters. And as 
such long periods are capable of being divided 
into several parts, so the foregoing may be sepa- 
rated into two smaller ones, viz., a seven-barred 
period, (Prom the first to the seventh, where a 
resolution into F minor, takes place) and a six- 
barred one, going from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth bar. 

Both the before-mentioned periods, together, 
from the first group of pictures. They resemble 
each other in their hidden meanings, and the 
imagination is engrossed with the situation of the 
criminal, and the nature of the emotions aroused 
by it. 

Another incident now takes place: amongst 
the isolated entreaties and prayers for mercy 
from the prisoner, continually interrupted by the 
thundering ** No I " of the chorus — the terrible 
accusation of the judge is heard, until, affrighted 
and exhausted by his fruitless attempts, he at 
last resigns himself to his fate, and succumbs. 
These are the chief points of the Adagio, as 
intimated by the title, and could not be treated 
effectively in any other way. Could any listener 
maintain that there is no resemblance between 
the music and the incidents therein depicted ? 
Does not the effect answer the complete idea of 
the composer ? 

This can be demonstrated by the second group. 

The third period, of eight bars, hardly needs 
comment 
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It is formed of three distinct subjects, which 
are seen in the first, third, and fourth bars. 
The second phrase is a repetition of the first, 
in another key. A simpler, clearer melody 
cannot be constructed. The modulations are 



plain, but the instrumentation extremely effec- 
tive in the powerful unison of the brass instru- 
ments. 

The fourth period is similar, but the same 
themes are more difficult to recognize. Those 
dissimilar to each other, are found in the first, 
fourth, sixth, eighth, and ninth bars. The first 
is repeated in the second bar, but not easily 
recognized, from the Ugato, and contrary motion. 
The theme in the third bar continues the second 
subject originating in the former bars. 

The subject in the fifth is a repetition of the 
fourth bar, with the exception of the last crotchet. 
That in the seventh is rhythmically like the first, 
but in regard to tone, more fully treated. One 
must have an expert glance, and a still more 
experienced ear, in order to comprehend the 
relation of these several subjects to each other, 
and to estimate the freer, and therefore more 
intricate construction of these periods individual- 
ly considered. 

The subject is completely finished in the fol- 
lowing fiflh period, where it may be seen that 
all the former ones are repeated. All masters 
introduce into their works direct repetitions, fol- 
lowing each other through whole periods, espe- 
cially when the model has a somewhat complica- 
ted structure, because they maintain that these 
modes of construction form an excellent method, 
absolutely indispensible to the coining of melody, 
and musical ideas. But our fifth period contains 
a new attraction, by the entrance of another 
accompaniment — the imitating octave figure in 
the different parts, which was obtained 'by analy- 
zing the subject of the sixth bar of the preceding 
period. 

The sixth period is woven throughout from the 
ninth bar of the fourth period. Also the slight 
resemblance in the sixth and seventh bars i9 not 
to be mistaken, when one glances at the foregoing 
fiAh bar, where the fortissimo suddenly divides 
the second part of the theme. 

At last, in the seventh period, appear, with 
the exception of the seventh bar, still earlier, 
existing subjects, and portions of themes. The 
first part of the subject in the first bar is a repe- 
tition of the second idea, which was heard in the 
ninth bar of the fourth period, for the first time. 
The second part of the theme is similar in rhythm, 
but changing its position. The second bar con- 
tinues this. In the third, fourth and fifth bars, 
the first theme, of the first period, again emerges ; 
the seventh bar shows the second phrase of the 
first period, without the first minim, and in con- 
trary motion. 

The first observation which the reader now 

makes to himself, probably, is, that in this little 

Adagio, which contains only seven periods, more 

subject matteV is used, than lies at the elementary 

basis of the whole finale of Haydn's Symphony 

[which one ? rd.] of thirty-six periods. While 

this great model, strictly considered, is woven 

from only six different ideas ; in this little Adasio 
of Berlioz there enter at least twelve new ones,aif- 
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fering from each other; and while in that finale, 
throughout, all the poriodii are formed from the 
first two subjects, there appear in this Adagio 
three periods containing entirely new subject 
matter. This observation is just But although 
the finale in Haydn's Symphony may be an 
example of the strictest melodic treatment, the 
later masters, (and Haydn himself in many of 
his works) allowed freer ways of treatment ; and 
I must here limit myself to the assurance that 
there are introductions to overtures, and sympho- 
nies of good masters, which are still more freely 
treated than the one in question, without there- 
fore wishing to deny that they possess a 
good technical construction. I have here, un- 
fortunately, given only one selected example, 
and could not show the beautiful instrumentation 
ot the ideas ; but the foregoing facts, it is to be 
hoped, will not contradict the subsequent state- 
ments. 

This Adagio, for instance, does not violate any 
scientifically constructed rule, whether in regard 
to melody, rhythm, modulation or instrumenta- 
tion ; but it is, on the contrary, throughout, cor- 
rect and clearly defined. 

Within this legitimate barrier all are new ideas, 
and, in regard to their objective expression, are 
of a plastic skill, and fidelity, which can seldom 
be found clearer, or more effective in the best 
compositions of the great masters. 

Berlioz proves himself also, in this his ^rs^ittle 
music sketch, to be, not merely an artist endowed 
with a great invention, and creative skill, but 
also one who preserves the essential laws of his 
art, has them completely under his control, and 
is a pleasing, rational, and truly great music- 
poet. 

Were it possible, in the present space, to ana- 
lyze the Allegro of the Overture, with all other 
compositions by him, just so intimately, it would 
be shown that he has accomplished no more than 
in the before mentioned Adagio. 

Kow, whence come the nnmerous opponents of 
this composer ? whence the constant ignoring of 
his works in German concert rooms ? One rea- 
son is, few search for themselves, but echo the 
sentiments of others. Among a hundred who 
fearlessly give their verdict aizainst Berlioz, nine- 
ty-nine have never heard one of his compositions ; 
still fewer have read one of his scores, but are 
familiar with newspaper opinions of him, which 
they take without proof, as correct, and spread 
abroad. 

A second cause is the following. They con- 
cede that Berlioz continues Beethoven, but only 
in an exaggerated fashion. Beethoven may have 
also continued Mozart, but how differently I 
There is somewhat of truth in this observation, 
but also some injustice towards Berlioz. Beetho- 
ven in the commencement did not continue 
Mozart, but imitated him very faithfully. His 
first periods are all in Mozart's graceful style, 
first in the Trios, then in his first and second 
Symphonies, which were welcomed as unmistaka- 
bly legitimate offspring of his own model. 

Those first compositions were not uncommonly 
original or progressive. Berlioz, on the contrary, 
does not make his first appearance as a recogni- 
zable imitator of Beethoven, although his chosen 
subjects are earnest, gloomy, passionate, and like 
the ninth symphony in their purely, instrumen- 
tal parts. He, however, out-did his predecessor 
in instrumentation ; he made use of entirely new, 



and hitherto unknown means of expression, (while 
Beethoven's manner of instrumentation closely 
resembles Mozart's) and appears to differ from 
Beethoven, as the latter does from Mozart. Had 
Beethoven first appeared before the public in his 
Eroica Symphony, his position, compared with 
Mozart, would have been the same as that of 
Berlioz to Beethoven, and the same would have 
happened to him, as now to Berlioz ; for as he 
stepped forth, self-reliant in his own character, 
what opposition would have been raised against 
him ! how the critics would have censured him, 
the orchestra resisted, and the public opposed 
him I 

The directors, besides, who will not study his 
scores, are opposed to Berlioz ; and the orchestra, 
who wish to avoid the multiplied and constant 
rehearsals, which the proper performance of his 
works requires. 

Another opposing obstacle may be found in 
the notion of many critics, that the analyzing of 
musical works is prejudicial to the enjoyment of 
them, and especially can only be an accurate 
estimate of individual works, and not of the whole 
of them. But this kind of analysis is actually 
that, which, the proper understanding of higher 
musical works imposes on the public, and this 
means alone can win for them a better opinion. 
It is owing to this analyzation that progress in 
clearness of expression is aimed at, that is, that 
the young artist is incited to really say something, 
and, not as often happens, to write merely notes, 
without any definite object. 

Finally, it must be acknowledged by every 
creative talent, that if an entire work is to possess 
any signification, it must preserve its individuali- 
ty. To defend this point, and by similar treat- 
ment to make important works still more impres- 
sive, I should allow myself to be perplexed by no 
contradiction ; and I have the firm conviction, 
that this progress in criticism will by and by 
remove all those estheticists, who deal in mere 
assertions, which can not be proved. It cannot 
be disputed that Berlioz is considered, at this 
time, a mighty phenomenon in the musical world. 
At the time in which the French composers all 
more or less sacrificed to the new Italian st3 le, 
Berlioz stepped forward, unexpectedly, as the 
only exponent of the German spirit, and clings 
immovably fast to his principles, notwithstanding 
the hostile forces opposed to him. Shall the 
German concert rooms forever be closed to an 
artist, who ardently venerates the German mas- 
ters, and ever points to them as the highest 
models of genuine music — and the little Weimar 
remain the only German city where his genial 
creations are known and valued ? 

In France, Berlioz's Opera, ** Benvenuto Cel- 
lini," was thrown aside with contempt. That 
was natural. The then prevailing taste, for a 
music which tickled the ears of the majority, was 
not adapted to a music which it considered 
severe in expression, in which grief appears clad 
in mourning garments, and not in ball costume. 

Liszt, who always acknowledges merit wherever 
he finds it, has already produced this opera bn 
the stage in Weimar, without any especial suc- 
cess the first time. But Liszt is not the one to 
allow himself to be defeated by a single failure. 
He snnt for Berlioz to go to Weimar, and under- 
take a few abridgements in the opera. It was 

repeated, and the effect it produced may be 
learned from the published statements of the 



English, who were present at the representati on. 
A still greater, and more enthusiastic reception, 
fell to the lot of *' Romeo and Juliet," and the 
fragments of** Faust's descent into Hell," when 
heard by the public. 

What Liszt, in that little city of Weimar, 
strove after, and obtained, should not be an 
insoluble problem for many larger German cities 
and residences, which have ampler means at 
command, and boast of higher feeling, and taste 
for music ; and if Berlioz has excelled in nothing 
but was anticipated by the great masters before 
him, no one since has attained such proficiency 
in instrumental combinations. Therefore, it be- 
comes the duty of all Germans, who ardently 
desire progress, not to neglect or slight the genius 
which strives, most zealously, to satisfy the Ger- 
man demands; and which, undoubtedly, has 
most of all sufficed thereto, in modern times.* 

y. A. H. 

• n. B. The following letter wu wrltteo by Pagaoioi to 
Berlk». after a n^prewntatlon of ** Romeo and Jnltet." 

'' My Dear jPrwiM<:~8itteeBeethOTcn U dead, it le only 
Berlloa wbo can make him li?e again, and I who hare ei^jed 
the divine eompodtione, eo worthy of yonr genln«, beg yon 
toaocept.aaa proofof my eeteem, twenty tbonaand firanee, 
which on praeeotation or the eocloaed, will be handed to yon 
by the SIgnor Baron de Bothaohild. Believe me ever • oar 
■ineere friend, NICOU) PAGANINI.'* 

iWif, 18 Ikeembir, 1888. 



Mendelssohn and Sohnmann.* 

Justly w&B the world of music dazzled when 
Mendelssohn appeared. After his mode of treatlni^ 
art — a mode at first received with astoninhroent — ^had 
become a power, the attribute, as a role, of genius 
alone, the following qnestion forced itself upon every 
thinking man: Could the gift of musical creation 
exist in any one after Mozart and Beethoven ? Had 
it really sprung up in Mendelssohn ? What novelty 
was music capable of producing after Mozart and 
Beethoven f By what paths could it attain to new 
artistic forms and modes of expression, without doing 
violence to nature ; without overstepping the rules 
o< art and the limits of moderation ; without degen* 
erating into arti6ciality and extravagance? These 
questions were presented still more emphatically to 
men's minds when Schumann, with scarcely lower 
pretenitions than Mendelssohn himself, appealed to 
public notice. As music had attained perfection 
before the two masters in question, it followed, from 
the nature of things, that they conid not so much 
surprise us by means of creative forms of art, like 
their great predecessors, as to obtain a prominent 
position by the power of their Individuality, and the 
peculiar intellectual stamp impressed upon their 
works. Mendelssohn is the greater artist, exercising 
complete mastery over form, his ideas being accom- 
panied by shape during the process of their produc- 
tion, and organically developed within it a sharply 
marked individuality. He moves with calm certain- 
ty in a sphere of lyrical sentiment, which enables 
him to express his inmost feelings, and whenever he 
gives scope to his own peculiar frame of mind, 
inward and truthful accents greet us in appropriate 
form. This is true of songs, with or without words ; 
of the sonnet ; * and of instrumental compositions in 
many parts, whether they are trios, quartets, octets, 
or symphonies. The fundamental tone of Mendels- 
sohn's being is a yearning after the moral Ideal, 
after the reconciliation of the human with the divine 
element by means of the Beautiful. Being, as a 
perfect artist, joyfully conscious of possessing the art- 
ideal, in which the moral element is mirrored, he 
could give utterance to his yearning only in mild 
lament, and, consequently, the passion of a broken 
spirit, struggling through the obscurity of life for 
light, is never apparent in his works. 

It is also the yearning after the moral Ideal which 
imparts to Mendelssohn's works that stamp of nobili- 
ty and elevation which moves us so beneficially, not 
alone in those of his creations, in which he directs 
his glance upwards, but likewise in those which move 
in the sphere of earthly joy. Whenever Mendlessohn 
rises with his thoughts and feelings into the regions 
of faith, in his grand oratorios and psalms, Handel, 
Bach, and those old Italian sacred composers who 
had already granted admittance in their compositions 
to the more lively dramatic accent, were his models. 
In consequence of a weaker power of faith, and, 

• Translated fnm the London Mtmetd WorU ftom the 
Vienna Rfcensiotun by J. V. Brldgeman. 

• Is not Amata meant here T —la. 
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conHeqaentlr, itrenji^thened yearnincr, the expreimton 
of his religious feel inc^ wa« necessarily more ele^iaral 
than that in similar works by the old composers 
ahoTe mentioned, and the more enenretic character 
of which has its root in a Armor consciousness. 

With him form, while offerinfi^ nothinj^ essentially 
new, is distin^nished b^ a finer finish, by more care- 
fally calculated execution, the smoothne^is of which, 
compared with the f^nial primitiveness in the works 
of Bach and Handel, strikes us as somewhat fashion- 
ably elegant,! and weakens the power of objective 
representation. 

The frreat perfection of form in Mendelssohn's 
works will always compensate the connoisseur, by 
the highly asthetical satisfaction it produces, for the 
slii^ht touch of monotony which his fundamental 
tone of mind imparts to them, while his aristocratic 
manner, which is that of education and not of 
thought, can nerer repel or offend, but, at most, only 
be sometimes rather unwelcome to any oue attached 
to fresh natural sentiment. 

That Mendelssohn's sharply marked subjectivity, 
directly it pet about portrayini; any circumstance of 
life connected with, or prescribed by. lanpuaf^e, could 
successfully apply itself only to objects intimately 
allied to itself, is a fact which follows as a matter of 
course. In the oratorio, and in the musical illustra- 
tions of the tragedies of Sophocles, the freneral mode 
of expression, striking with viiror and truth, and 
faithfully conducterl throuj^h its wanderings the fun- 
damental feeling of the soul, was sufficient ; neither 
the portrayal of the sentiments and passions of the 
masses in the choruses, nor the solo songs in his 
oratorios, demand a more marked individualisation, 
while the personages taken from the ancient world 
can neyer possess for us more than typical and not 
living individual life. But on all other occasions 
that Mendelssohn stepped out of the strictly subjective 
sphere, it was the world of fairy romanticism which 
tempted him. It was the impulse of his genius 
which directed his course to these paths, in which he 
was destined to celebrate his greatest triumphs. It 
is in the music to Shakespeare's MicUummer's Night's 
Dream ; in the fragment of Lorelei \ in his overtures 
to the Sch9ae Mefustne, FingaishOhU, and Ruy Bias : 
and in parts of his Walpurgitnacht, that his genius 
IS exhibited in the most original, boldest, and moft 
charming light. When he sank into this life of ro- 
mantic nature he was really at home ; for it was only 
by such a poetizing of nature that his constant and 
decided tendency for the Ideal could feel itself raised 
above the harassing conflicts of the every-day world. 

What lover of music has not revelled in these 
tones ; has not felt himself raised and lowered on 
this phantastic ladder in intoxicating sweet delight ; 
loosed from the burden of earth, pressed forwards 
with the joy of a bird; borne over fearful abysses, 
along the deep night of the wood, upon the silver 
threads of the moonlight to the ruddy morn ; on the 
golden disk of the sun to the splendor of evening ; 
intertwined with the thousandfold life of nature, till 
he is one and the same with it, surrounded by elves 
and gnomes, and striving to attain eternity in his 
chequered dreams 1 On this ground Mendelssohn 
stands alone in his own msnner ; here his pinions 
expand freely and easily ; his elegiacally melancholy 
fundamental feeling is not heard in this varied em- 
pire of tone, where Fancy, as the sole sovereiirn, 
builds herself a motley house, in which spirits merri- 
Jy flutter lip and down. 

Schumann was already intimately acquainted 
with the poetical literature of Germany, especially 
with Jean Paul and Hoffmann, when his impulse 
towards musical creation first burst forth. That the 
high mental tendency of the former, and the fantas- 
tic protluctions of the latter author, should, under 
these circumstances, not be without influence upon 
the musical nature of Schumann, who had not then 
ripened into perfect independence, was to be expect- 
ed.. This will explain why the first works of the 
composer, too soon impelled to develop himself by 
the rich stores collected in his mind and soul, on the 
one hand most sharply stamp his mental peculiarity, 
while, on the other, they satisfy us least in artistic 
shape. But a man of so morally serious a nature, 
aiming at the highest ends, could not remain in the 

fiaths of hurried exaggeration, whither a too powerful 
mpulse was leading him ; his acquaintance with the 
high models of the departed masters, as well as his 
personal acquaintance with Mendelssohn, speedily 
caused him to recognise the more severe claims of 
art, and, in the works of his second period, we 
already behold the blessed influence of his ac- 
quainunceship and of conscientious study. That 
marked originality of form and of purely musical, 
that is to say, melodic expression, must not be 
expected in Schumann, any more than in Mondels- 
■ohn, is, after what we have said, evident. In those 
of his compositions which are alone able to afford us 



artistic satisfaction, whether they are sonnets [sona- 
tas?], quartets or symphonies, it is impossible not 
to perceive the influence exerted by his great prede- 
cessors. 

The entire course pursued by the art-development 
of Schumann and of Mendelssohn, springing, as it 
did, immediately from the mental development of the 
masters, reminds us of the Epigonian age, in which 
really new creative forms do not usually arise. 

How very differently did Handel, Haydn and Mo- 
aart begin ; how their flrst works sprang from a crea- 
tive impulse of which these masters were uncon- 
scious ! Siill quite dependent, they cling humbly to 
great models ; they knew nothing of any tendency 
to intellectual significance, and, consequently, bear 
the stamp of childlike ingenuity, and are only the 
first messengers of the genial impulse to play and 
develop themselves. It would have been incompre- 
hensible had a man of so peculiar a mind as that of 
Schumann not discovered in the inexhaustible store 
of forms of expression belonging to his pliant art, 
many new traits and turns in Hiythm, harmony or 
modulation, in which the most hidden feelings of 
his soul could be uttered clearly and fully ; but these 
touches of originality are by no means of pre-emi- 
nent importance, and, while they sometimes served 
him to achieve great effects, are, not unfrequently, 
to blame for a disagreeable strangeness and monoto- 
ny of expression. 

The inmost personal feature of Schumann's being, 
however, is enthusiasm, and this is what lends him, 
when we have rendered ourselves thoroughly ac- 
ouainted with his peculiar manner, that power over 
the mind which in recent times has among the Ger- 
mans cast even Mendelssohn into the background. 
A perfect devotion to the life and the idea to be por- 
trayed, to nature and to mind, distinguish the works 
of Schumann's best period ; the vigorously living 
pulsation in his pieces dedicated to the joy of exist- 
ance ; the warm and profound feeling manifested in 
his laments and his yearning after love ; and the 
glowing langn^e of his spiritual struggle afford tes- 
timony of this. Even in those instances where his 
art proved powerless, or was not sufficiently strong 
to complete its flight to the high goal it had set 
itself, we are carried away by this touching trait of 
enthusiasm. There will, perhaps, never be another 
artist whose compositions will yary so much in artis- 
tic value and intellectual purport, and who, side by 
side with so many works which display the hand of 
the thorough master, and which exhibit so much 
intellect, will write so many that are incomplete, 
obscure and purposeless. T'his is explicable, cer- 
tainly, by the irritation of Schumann's temperament, 
which, increased by an over-tension of his mental 
impulse to creation, laid the foundations of that ter- 
rible fate under which this magnificent composer 
succumbed at an early age. We must turn away 
from the works of his last period, works which 
already bore evidences of the obscurity which was 
afterwards to fail upon his mind and spirit, if we 
would honor his art — that art, namely, which can be 
considered a product, as all art must be, of his own 
exertion. 

In the period of his full artistic power and free 
productivity, we meet, therefore, also with works 
marked bv really vivifying and powerfully exciting 
beauty. 'To this period belong his delicious songs, 
mostly reflecting in a wonderful manner the sense 
and spirit of the poem, and always flowing from a 
profoundly moved heart ; the cantata, Pcacuiies und 
Peri ; the* four symphonies in B flat major, D minor, 
C major, and E flat major, of which that in D minor 
is distinguished for artistic beauty, and that in C 
mnjoi for intellectual significancy ; then an orches- 
tral composition, consisting of three movements, 
charming by ita rhythm, and fresh, humorous spirit ; 
the overtures to Die Braut von Meatina, and Man- 
fred; the opera of Genovevathnd a host of interesting, 
and sometimes charming specimens of chamber-mu- 
sic ; a pianoforte quintet, and onartet, two pianoforte 
trios, studies and sketches for tne pedal grand, pieces 
for four hands, variations for two pianofortes, piano- 
forte pieces for two hands, the Album for YouUi, etc. 

Like Mendelssohn, Schumann was a man of 
strongly subjective nature, and, therefore, his crea- 
tive power, whenever applied to the portrayal of 
things beyond the limits of his own inward individu- 
ality, always sought the sphere of romanticism, as 
affording more than aught else free play to the fancy. 
The extraordinary creative impulse within his breast, 
an impulse which urged him on to find in musical 
utterance a vent for every feeling, to fashion musical- 
ly every thought which struck him, either from the 
inward or the outward world — so that for him, as for 
Riickert, every emotion of life became a poem — was 
by no means in keeping with his art capabilities, 
which did not command such stores of independent 
originality as had in readiness for every utterance of 



the mind, and for every emotion of the soul, an 
aesthetical expression equal to the importance and 
force of the intention to be conveyed. His genial 
calm and freedom suflTercd also, not unfrequently, 
from the pressure of his irritable temperament, and 
many of his most beautiful intellectual inspirations 
are artistically unsatisfactory. This artistic incoin- 
pleteness, through which, in many of his composi- 
tions, the flrst qualities requisite in every work of 
art, namely, clearness and equality, appear to suffer, 
as well as the diminution of musical charm, properly 
so called, resulting from overpowering pretensions to 
intellectual profundity, and an entering into broadly 
developed frames of mind, is most certainly the prin- 
cipal cause why Schumann has, up to tJie present 
time, found but little favor any where save in Ger- 
many ; not even among the English, allied to us by 
descent, and partial as they are to (German art. 

We must not judge Schnmann simply by isola- 
ted specimens; we must make ourselves acquainted 
with the whole man ; we must render ounelves 
intimate with his artistic and mental peculiaritiea, 
and hear his best works performed in a manner 
which does justice to the many new, free and pro- 
found traits in them, if we would appreciate and 
enjoy the rich beauty which this master, whenever he 
was not led astray in the unfettered exercise of his 
talent, has displayed in his productions, and we shall 
then be astoniiih'ed at finding what fresh, foaming 
life, rich in joke and pleasing wantonness, gleams 
forth from them in combination with the most ardent 
language of the soul, and the most dazzling intellec- 
tual brilliancy. 

t *' Vornekm** 



The "Pity-Patti" Story. 

The rumored appeal of Miss Adbltna Patti to 
the English Court of Chancery, for protection against 
her own father and brother-in-law, turns out to have 
been a piece of unwarrantable interference in her 
affairs, which she entirely disowns. The following 
is an extract from her Affidavit, sworn in the cause 
in chancery " between Adelina Maria Johanna CIo- 
rinda Patti, an Infant under the age of Twenty-one 
years, by James William Macdonald, her next friend, 
Plaintiff, and Salvatori Patti and Maurice, Strack- 
osch. Defendants : " 

I, ADELE JUAN A MARIA PATTI, in the Bill 
filed in this Cause, wrongly called Adelina Maria 
Johanna Clorinda Patti, at present residing at Num- 
ber 22 High Strcet.Clapham, in the County of Surrejr, 
the person above named as the Plaintiff in this Suit 
make oath and say as follows,— 

1 have had read to me carefully the Bill of Com- 
plaint and the Affidavit of Henri de Lossy, Baron de 
Ville, Hester Day and Sarah Eliza Elliott filed in 
support of it. and I say, that, although my name is 
used as the Plaintiff in this Suit it has been done en- 
tirely without my sanction, and oven without my 
knowledge. 

Until I read the name of James William Macdon- 
ald. of Number 15 Howard Street Strand, who styles 
himself my next friend, I never heard of such a per- 
son, nor did I ever, to my knowledge, see him, nor 
did I ever communicate with him in any way. 

The said Defendant, Maurice Strackoach, is the 
husband of my elder sister, to whom he has been 
married many years, and he has been my professional 
instructor from the earliest period. There is not one 
word of truth in any of the allegations against him 
or against my said 'father, in any of the Affidavits 
filed in this Cause. I wholly deny that I ani, or ever 
was, treated with cruelty by them, or either of 
them, or that my liberty is or ever was controlled, or 
that I am or ever was kept short of money, or that 
my jewellery or any part of it has been or is appro- 

Friated by them or either of them. On the contrary 
have and always have had whatever money I re- 
quire, and all my jewellery has always been and is 
under my own 'control, and I could convert the 
whole of it into money at once if I were so disposed. 

It is, however true, that the Defendant, my father, 
takes care of the bulk of my earnings as an Operatic 
Singer for me, and I say that I have the most entire 
confidence in and the greatest love and affection for 
my dear father, and aiso for the Defendant the said 
Maurice Strackosch, both of whom have always 
treated me with the most aflTectionate kindness. 

And I say that I am quite satisfied with any and 
every arrangement which my father sees fit to make 
on my behalf, and I do not desire to have any other 
care or guardianship but his. 

I say that ever since the marriage of the Defendant 
Maurice Strackosch with my sister, I and my father 
have lived together with the said Maurice Strackosch, 
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■nd my said sister and we have always lived most 
happily and affectionately together. 

A very lariBre number of letters, sometimes to the 
•mount of thirty and upwards, are daily sent to me, 
and as most of such letters relate to business matters 
I requested my said brother-in-law to open all my 
letters and to consult with my father and answer for 
me all my business letters, and to hand over to me 
any private letter, and tins course has for several 
years been pursued with regard to mv letters, and I 
am and always was perfectly satisfied therewith, and 
desire that the same may continue. 

A. J. M. Fatti. 
Sworn this llth day of May, 1 853. 

To this affidavit the young Baron de Ville, to 
whom the young lady was reputed to be engaged, 
replies through the London papers in the following 
note: 

**To the Editor of the Daily TeUpraph .*— 

*'SiR — It has long since become a matter of public 
record that the object of the proceedings in the Conrt 
of Chancery was never explained to Miss Adelina 
Patti by those who would have acted in her interest ; 
but that, on the contrary, they did it who at the same 
time were living upon her eamingii, and whose fees 
are paid for out of them — under whose influence she 
was living. Every one who knows me will pity Miss 
Patti, when she could be induced to swear that she 
did not believe that I entertained honorable inten- 
tions to her. Whether she was so prevailed upon, 
or whether she did this of her own free will, I was at 
once determined to give up all thoughts of a person 
who would break off an engsgemont in this libellous 
and perfidious manner. I beg, therefore, that you 
will give it the ntmost publicity that there is not the 
remotest probability of my marrying Miss Patti, and 
some day it may be an impossibility. 

"The affection at one time was sincere; but 
Strackosch and S. Patti, who had a momentary in- 
terest at stake, were determined it should not last. I 
have demanded a return of my letters and a mutual 
exchange, but it has not been complied with. 

••I am sir, yours, &c., Db Vill»." 

4, Old Cambridge terrace, May 30. 

We add the following comments on this curious 

history from the Morning Star of June 3d-^greatly 

at variance with an article in the same paper only 

two days before : 

Mdlle. Adelina Patti and her family are the latest 
sufferers through the propensity to swallow at a gulp 
anv narrative which wears a romantic aspect. For 
a few days past their private affairs have been made 
the topic of town talk, and damaging statements 
have passed from mouth to mouth, growing rapidly, 
as a matter of course, in the process of transmission. 
We have been led to believe that the captivating and 
gifted vocalist is groaning under a heartless and 
oppressive bondage. She has been pictured to us as 
spending her leisure hours hemmed in by bolts and 
bars, and proceeding to the scene of her professional 
labors in the custody of a stern and lynx-eyed keep- 
er. We have been told that she is not allowed either 
to see a friend or to write or receive a letter— that 
her very large income is pocketed entirely by some- 
body else— that engagements are made for her by her 
tyrants without her consent and against her will, 
which she is forced to fulfil by threau of violence— 
and, worst of all, that she has been forcibly debarred 
from the gratification of an honorable attachment, 
simply because her marriage would prevent her gains 
from flowing into the pockets of her relations. All 
these allegations were put forward in support of the 

Setition to Vice-chancellor Stuart, in which Mr. 
ames Macdonald, styling himself the next friend of 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, besought that potent function- 
ary to appoint a guardian to the young lady, and 
rescue her from a thraldom which made her life a 
torment. 

Now a ffreat many people labor under the disad- 
vantage of not having as many friends as they fancy ; 
bat very few indeed are the favored mortals who 
possess more friends than they are aware of. Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti is one of those thus exceptionally 
blessed by fortune. She declares that until the com- 
mencement of these proceedings in Chancery she 
never even heard of this chilvalrous "next friend" 
who takes so ardent an interest In her welfare. The 
ioUciton whom he has generously employed in her 
behalf without her knowledge, admit, however, that 
he only acted as a substitute for a ceruin Baron de 
Ville, with whom she is certainly not unacquainted — 
though, according to the information which has 
reached us from the most reliable source, her remi- 
niscences of him are not altogether pleasant, and she 
and her friends have long since arrived at the con- 
clusion that if she had married him in haste she 
would In all probability have bad ample opportunity 



of working out the rest of the adage during the re- 
mainder of her existence. But of the treatment 
which Mdlle. Adelina Patti has received from her 
family, and the wishes which she cherishes, no one is 
likely to know so much as the young ladv herself, 
and we must assuredly give her statement the prefer- 
ence over that of a discarded suitor, her engagement 
with whom, contracted under false impressions sub- 
sequently dispelled, was broken off by her own act 
some time ago. It cannot have been very agreeable 
to her to find herself compelled to come forward and 
make a formal deposition with regard to the circum- 
stances of her domestic existence as the sole means 
of silencing the tattle of scandal mongere. But she 
was bound to do so in justice to those near and dear 
to her, whose characters have been grossly aspersed 
by these hostile allegations, and she has not shrunk 
from the discharge of the unpleasaiit duty. We have 
been fully apprised of the circumstances under which 
her affidavit was made, and they leave no room to 
doubt its perfect candor and spontaneity. Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti contradicts in the clearest and most 
emphatic terms the assertions that she has been 
harshly treated by any members of her family, or de- 
prived of perfect freedom of action, or forced into nn- 
palatable engagements, or prevented from disposing 
as she ^ees fit of her property and her salary. In 
short, Mdlle. Adelina Patti aven that she is a very 
^■PP.7 C:irl, well cared for, and kindly treated by a 
fond fiiiherand an affectionate brother-in-law, and we 
have unimpeachable authority for asserting that the 
picture which she has drawn of her position is in all 
particulars correct. The solicitore for her "next 
friend" state that thev would not have advised the 
fillingof the Bill in Chancery unless they had seen 
evidence in her own letters of the truth of the allega- 
tions which it contained. We do not doubt their 
good faith, but we are satisfied that they acted under 
the influence of a delusion. Whether they misinter- 
preted passages in these letters, or whether any of 
the letters themselves bore affinity to a certain com- 
munication sicrned with the name of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti and addressed to the editor of the Paris Figaro, 
which we have heard spoken of. we shall not pretend 
to say. It is enough for us to know that our little 
drama has come to an end^-or rather never had a 
beginnincr. The pcari of Rosinas putt off the char- 
acter with her Spanish costume, and emerges from 
the stage door happy, light-hearted, and free. Hen- 
Maurice Strackoscn is no Bartolo, but an upright 
kindly gentleman, very fond of his sister in-law — the 
pupil whom he has trained, and over whose welfare 
he watches with tenderness and fidelity. Signor Sal- 
vatore Patti has not a single qualification for that 
part of Basilio which we cast to him under the in- 
fluence of false representations ; and Almaviva turns 
out to be an unauthorized intruder, who, if rumor be 
not altogether a liar, would not be at all likely, if he 
won the lady, to follow the example of his operatic 
prototype by giving up her fortune. The nine days' 
wonder has collapsed, and henceforward we hope the 
thttlers will leave Mdlle. Adelina Patti in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of that domestic happiness which, 
every body will be pleased to learn, sweetens her life 
and solaces the cares and toils of her professional 
career. 
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Parifl. 

Thb Operas. From tho GazeUe Mtuicafe we 
glean the following summary of operatic doings in 
the month of May. 

Opsra Comiqub. La C^ntouss muY^e, a graceful 
little! one-act opera by V. Masstf, with libretto by 
Scribe, has been revived, with Mile. Marinon, M. 
Capoul and M. Gourdin for interpreten. Next came 
Auber's HdydA, with M. Achard, a light tenor "now 
without a rival in France", M. Troy and Mile. Baret- 
ti — the latter pronounced inadequate in voice or style. 
These pieces continued to be given alternately with 
Lalia Roukh. Zampa, with Montaubry and Mile. 
Cico, was promised for the end of the month ; also 
Grisar's Le Diabfe amoureux (first produced a dozen 
years ago, with Mme. Colson, at the Th&tre Lyrique) 
was to be revived in favor of a new penrionnairo of 
the Comiqne, Mme. Galli-Maritf. Several interest- 
ing debuts were to take place in the interval. 

The programme of novelties in preparation for the 
winter is quite rich ; for instance : La Fianc€e du roi 
de Garbe, by Auber; Capitaine Henriot, in three acts. 



by Sardou and Gevaert ; Lara, three acta, by A. 
Maillart j La Perumenne, three acts, by Victor Mass^; 
ffermine, by Felicien David ; and finally, La NwideM 
Dupee, words by Saint-Georges, music by Floiow. 

Thratrb Ltriqus. The month (May) opened 
with two new comic operas. One, Let FiancA de 
Ro$a, composed by a lady, Mme. Clemence Valgrand, 
of whom M. Leon Durocher says : "Ton see, from 
the fint bars of the overture, that she is far above the 
class of ordinary amateura ; she has worked in earn- 
est. A pupil of the Conservatoire, competing for the 
grand prize, could not be more recherche in his har- 
monies. She writes well for voices, and her instru- 
mentation is very correct," — and so on, praising some 
pieces in the open, but pronouncing the rest inferior, 
the ideas common, ftc. Mile. Boyer, a young artist, 
of good voice and intelligence, but inexperienced, 
took the part of Rosa ; the other parts were agreoa. 
bly sung and acted by Mile. Faivre, and MM. Girar- 
dof, Wartel and Legnnd.— Tho other nove'ty, Le 
Jardinier et ton Seigneitr, in one act, founded on one 
of Fontaine's fables, was composed by M. Leo De. 
libes, a pupil of Adolph Adam, who has so perfectly 
appropriated the manner of his master (according to 
our critic) that it might pass for a posthamoos work 
of his. A gay, grotesque, bright piece, and well 
played, it seems, particularly by M. Gabriel and Mile. 
Faivre. 

Mme. Cabel made her last appearance for the 
season in Lea Peines d* amoitr perdaet (Love's labor 
lost). She was going to replace Mme. Carvalho at 
Marseilles. 

A yonng singer made her debut, almost incognito, 
at this theatre, as Atratha in Robin det Boie, as the 
French call Der Freyechmz, Her name is Mile. 
Doria ; she is said to have a mezzo-soprano of rare 
brilliancy and sweetness, as well as sentiment, intelli- 
gence, and all sorts of personal charms ; but her vo- 
calization is imperfect ; one critic says : "She seems 
to have stepped down, like Pygmalion's sutne, ex- 
pressly to demand singing lessons of M. Dupres" 1 

But the best event here has been the revival o' 
Weber's Oberon, The part of Kezia was sung by 
Mme. Ugalde, whose voice is not what it was twenty 
years ago, but who has "will, audacity and a singa- 
lar verve." M. Monjauze lacked pleasing voice and 
easy vocalization for the tenor rdle of Hnon, but 
showed seal. Mile. Girard was very piquant in the 
part of Fatima. 

Mme. Carvalho, after her triumphs in Maneillea, 
gave several performances of Gounod's Fauet, assist- 
ed by a new tenor, Morini, who made a fine im- 
pression. 

Grawd Opera. Hossini and Auber— Tesff and 
3/<uanteffo— shared the stage for a week or two. Then 
came for novelty a danseuee from St. Petersburg, 
Mile. Mourawief, to turn the heads of people in the 
ballet La Glieele, This had ita run for several 
nighta, when music recovered its foothold in the 
shape of Rossini's delicious comic opera, the C6mte 
Ory, in which Mme. Vandenheuvel (Dnpm*s daugh- 
ter), and MM. Warot and Obin, had the prominent 
parU. 

Thb New Opera Housb promises to be "Grand" 
indeed. "Spiridion", describing the Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, which opened last month, says : 

After the battle-pieces which delight French eyes, 
the object in the Exhibition that commands most at- 
tention is the model in plaster of the new opera-house. 
It is scarcely possible to get near it, so dense is the 
throng of people constantly around it. What a place 
does the theatre occupy in the lives of these people 1 
It is by the orders of the Emperor that this model 
appeara at the Exhibition. The architect, Mons. 
Charles Garnier, was oppoMd to its appearance, on 
the ground that this exhibition of his plans was to 
limit his studies, was to pledge the public that he 
would select certain forms and ornaments of the edi- 
fice which ore far from being those he may definitely 
select , again, that the public could not judge the 
merita of his work in a reduction which necessarily 
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exclodes nil breadth and ele^^nce of Ktyle and all 
pnritj of form. The new opera-house is bnildins^ on 
what will be Opera House Square, fronting: on the 
Bonlerard des Capuctnes and at the head of a broad 
— and as yet unbuilt— bonlevanl which runs from the 
new opera-houMe to the French comedy. The new 
Rue Lafayette towards the new opera-house on the 
left, the Rue de Rouen (on which is the Eastern side 
of the Grand Hotel) hounds it on the left 

Seen from the Boulevard des Capucines, which is 
in front of it, or from the Rue Neure des Mathuins, 
which is behind it. the first objects which strike the 
eye in tho new opera-house are two circular wings or 
bows, which are reached by a circular terrace in the 
Italian style, so gently frraded as to allow carriages 
and hordes to ascend them and land their passengers 
under the porticos of the winirs. The left wing 
(looking North) is the imperial carriage way to the 
Emperor's box ; from this portico are staircases 
which lead to the Emperor's private saloon, to the 
dressing-rooms, to the saloons of the aides-de-camp, 
and to the imperial box. There will be a teleoraph 
office in this wing in communication with all the 
capitals of Europe, and a council chamber too, so 
that if an important telegram comes during tho per- 
formance of any opera, a cabinet council may be im- 
mediately assembled in the opera-house itself. Isn't 
that A French idea ? The imperial box is on the left 
of the stage. The architect at first thought of plac 
ing the imperial box in the centre of the semi-cirrle 
and first tier of boxes ; but when he considered that 
this box wonid interrupt the semi-circle of all the 
tiers of boxes and clog the circulation of the main 
lobbies by separating the right from the left side of 
the house, and when he remembered that he had seen 
this state box in the Russian and Italian theatres 
dwarf all the other boxes by its proportions and chill 
the actors and audience by forming a huge and al- 
most always unoccupied place in the centre of the 
house, the architect determined to abandon all thnuirhfe 
of placing it there and to ke<»p it where it is common- 
ly to be found in the French theatres, that is to the 
left of the staire, in fine, the first stase box. The 
wing to the right is for the subscribers to the Grand 
Opera ; it is suflUciently hirce to enable several car- 
riages and hordes to enter its portico tosrether. It 
opens into a large vestibule which communicates with 
the grand staircase. The decoration of the grand 
staircase consists of immense arcades hnilt on coupled 
marble columns, which are crowned with the exten- 
sion of the passages and landings, and with bslco- 
nies. The whole hall is profusely de^rated with 
marble, bronzes, gilding and sculptures. The sub- 
scribers, whose seats are in the "amphitheatre" ("seats 
in front of the first tier of boxes and raised a good 
deal alK>ve the level of the pit), reach their places by 
tlie staircase in the axis of the hall. The suHscribera 
whose seats are in the first tier of boxes reach their 
places by the step on the right and left of the axis. 
The spectators who have taken the cheaper scats may 
see the suhscrihera enter or leave the auditorium by 
the grand stairc&^e, for the extension of the passages 
and the landings (and which end in balconies in the 
vestibule as I have described) enable the spectators 
of all the inferior flaces of the theatre (even to the 
cheapest) to enjoy the brilliant scene to be found in 
the vestibule and on the grand staircaite. It is 
thought here that Mons. Gamier has displayed more 
talents in the arranj:ement and deeoretion of the ves- 
tibule and grand staircase than in any other portion 
of the building. The lobbies of the new opera house 
are twice as large as those of the present opem. The 
present opera house contains nineteen hundred per- 
sons. The Government desired the new theatre to con- 
tain two thousand. The architect has by "some skil- 
ful arrangement contrived that the new house may 
contain as many as three thousand spectators without 
inconveniencing any person." I have been unable to 
asceruin what the proposed "skilful arrangement" is. 
Every box has a saloon, which is an elegant, comfort- 
alile» well-lighted, well-aired, and large paHor. The 
old chandelier is to he retained, but the new fsshioned 
ground glass roof lighted from above is to be intro- 
duced in part. Mons. Garnier insists that the sight 
of the gas lamp is cheering, and there is the same 
moral difference between the new i^round glass roof 
and the chandelier as there is between the steam-heated 
room and the room heated by a gay, sparkling fire in 
the chimney. What diner-out does not know the 
diflerence I There is an immense promenade sa- 
looir In the usual place ; it has at each end a small 
saloon which looks on the boulevard, and between 
theie small saloons there is a sort of porch called 
loggia, which is built for a summer promenade for 
those specmton who may wish to stretch their legs 
between the acts. 

The canon of proportion in stage construction being 
that the depth of tho stage should bo equal to twice 
its width at the curtain, the stage of the new opera 
house is sixty feet deep, and it may be made ieventy- 



eifrht feet without much. trouble, and even as deep as 
1 50 feet by remoring some of the inside partitions. 
The perpendicular depth of the cellar beneath the 
stage is so great as to allow any scene— even a 
cathedral or a mountain — to be lowered tn one pteoe, 
without rolling or dislocating it, instantly down the 
trap-door. All the scenes are suspended from the 
roof, and they are moved on rollere on moveable rails. 
As the scenes are balanced with the utmost exactness 
a child can move them in any direction ; they turn 
upon their axis and can be placed in any, even the 
most oblique position. Each side of the stage are 
cases for scenes, in which tho scenes are placed in the 
position they are to occupy at the moment when they 
are to be nsed. The moment the whistle gives the 
signal they are moved forward in front of the specta- 
tor. As these cases are half as deep as the staee is 
hroad, the scenes placed in them may have these 
dimen*ions ; the moment tho whittle ciVes the signal 
the scenes on the right and left of the staire are put 
together and the stage is filled. The width of the 
stafze from wall to wall ^including the cases for the 
scenes) is 168 feet, and consequently it is large enousrh 
to contain the scenery of twelve operas or ballets 
constantly ready for use. Ko lev than 560 workmen 
are daily engaged in Paris in the new opera house, of 
whom 300 are stone-cutters. The stone-cuttere' 
yard occupies 120.000 feet of ground. It is provided 
with railways and eight steam enirines of twenty 
horse power. The stones used are brought from the 
departmen t of L* Vonne. They are enormous ; many 
of them weigh 20,000 pounds. 

Concerts. The same journal (over the signature 
of Adolph Botto) reports from week to week a long 
list of "auditions musicales", chiefly of virtuosos pro- 
ducing themselves on their own account, in order to 
win or brighten up a Parisian reputation. M. Alkx- 
AHonv BiLLST, pianist of high standing, played in 
Erard's rooms a Beethoven Trio, and won new ap- 
plause in a variety of styles, as works of Fitld, We- 
ber, Chopin and Mendelssohn. — M. VAiLATi,a blind 
man. Created enthusiasm, at the Salle Herz, with a 
mere mandolin, playing the "Carnival of Venice" 
on one string, fantasias on Nonna, Troro^ors, &c., 
and seconded by Braga, violoncellist, and the famous 
ophicleid of Colosanti. A cricket concertizing with 
the assistance of the roaring bull of Bashan ! — Then 
came a lady violoncellist — young, pretty, capital 
musician, first prize at tho Conservatoire of Bnissels, 
Mile. Hklsvb db Katoff by name, pupil of Ser- 
vais. She was well seconded by other artists, and 
the high expectations of her talent were not deceived. 
— Then one Giusspps Garibolot. a flutist of talent 
brought out, in the circle of some learned Societies, 
vocal and instrumental compositions of his own, 
which are moderately praised ; among othcra a Sc^ne 
fantatiique for violin, piano and organ. — So much 
for one week. 

Second tce^h {in May), Concert at the hotel dn 
Louvre of Mme. de .Yilbttb, with other singers ; 
miscellaneous, dilettante affair. — M. Edouard Caz- 

• 

AMBiJTB, pianist, got together various attractions of 
"youth and talent" — some "pleasant voices needing 
disdpline"; Beethoven's Sonata Paihaique, and 
"graceful pages" of his own ; a Concerto of Vieux- 
temps, an oboe solo, &c. — M. F. Brissoh, who con- 
certized in company with M. Portbraut, played 
some melodious little pieces of his own upon the 
organ, viz., his lionde de Nuit and his Fite dee Por- 
eherons; also the piano part in a Trio by Auber 
(much admired by the reviewer) ; also his own Trio 
on / Puritani, for two pianos and 'cello. M. Porte- 
haut sang a grand scota from ChaHee VI and some- 
thing from a comic operetta by M. Brisson. — Of 
more importance was a concert of the "Academic 
Society of Sacred Music" conducted by M. Vbr- 
YOiTTB, having for its object to restore tho taste for 
what is classical and noble in church music. Tho 
Stahat Mater of Haydn, the Tantum ergo of Bortni- 
anski, the Oaudeumue of Carissimi, the Paidtu of 
Mendelssohn, furnished some of the choruses sung, 
besides pieces by Marcel lo, Palestrina and Jomelli. 

Third voeek. Concerts of Mile. Caubbbmi llb, fine 
pianist, (C minor Trio of Mendelssohn, and lighter 
things) ; Mile. Tibfbvbbb, Tocalist, mezzo-soprano 



of rich quality, large and finished style (pieces from 
Handel, Mozart and Rossini, as well as Ccuta Diva 
difficult Yariations and national airs, Russian, Span- 
ish, Irish, Bohemian, Tyrolean and Hungarian) ; and 
Mile. Ma.rtb Trautmahn, once an infant prodigy 
and first prize at the Conservatoire, pupil of Hera 
( Mendelssohn Trio in D m inor, Thalbei^'s Don Juan 
fantasia, a Concerto by Here, &c.)'SiLyB8TRO Ni- 
cosia, a "very unequal violinist, fond of capricious 
fantasies", gave a concert, at which the chief en- 
chantment was the appearance of his son Carlo, a 
little virtuoso of five yean and a half, who played a 
prelude of Bach and a duo of his father's with extra- 
ordinary accuracy, aplomb and expression. — ^Lbopold 
DB Mbtbr played with great acceptance at one of 
the Princess of Metternich's soirees. 

The only concert we see noticed in the last week 
of May was one by Sxyori, the violinist, who, it 
would seem, never played more admirably. His se- 
lections were the "Rreutzer" Sonata, Mendelssohn's 
C minor Trio, and some of the common show pieoes. 
Lbopold db Mbtbr was lionizing at all the private 
Soirees in aristocratic houses. 

Leipzig. 

The following letter appears originally In the 
London Athencemn of May SO, and reappears, quasi 
originally under the head of "Our Musical Corres- 
pondence," in the New York Musical Review and 
fror/(/ of June 20. 

My last report of the season will deal more with 
revivals than with new compositions. None of the 
latter hav i been produced in the Gewandhaus — but 
the former have been very interesting. A Symphony 
by the Abh^ Vogler showed more life and freshness 
than could have been expected ; the firet movement, 
which is decidedly the best, contains some devices, 
not to say tricks, which speak more to the eye than 
to the ear ; the other movements fall off somewhat. 
Verv solemn, and excellentiv fitted for its purpose, 
is Mozart's 'Masonic Funeral MuAic,' written for the 
funeral of the Grand-Master, Prince Esterhazy. I 
must return to tho conceru devoted to French music, 
having sketched tho programme : — Overture to 'Se- 
miramide,' Catel, — two Choral Songs (Bruncttas) 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. — *La Vio- 
lette' and 'Gris^idii,' compositions of exquis te 
grace and beauty, — Ariette and Chorus from the 
ballet 'La Mascarade de Veraailles.' Lnlly -; strangely 
Handelian in many touches, — Violin Variations, 
Rofle, superbly played by Herr David, — Aria and 
Chorus from 'Hippolyte et Aricie,' Rameau ; grace- 
ful and pleasant, but with rather too many bird-ef- 
fects for modem taste, — Overture 'Jean ao Paris,' 
Boieldien, — Symphony in G minor, M^ul; the 
longest, but the least interesting, work of the evening ; 
some of the themes are good enough, and the scherzo 
and finale have piquancy and life, but the way in 
which the whole is worked out makes the efiect mo- 
notonous ; the second movement is a singular antici- 
pation of Mendelssohn's four-part song, '£in Vovlein 
in den Zweigen schwank,' — Chorus from *Les Deux 
Avaros.' Grtfiry, — *F4» Mab' Sdterzo, Berlioz, a 
wonderful piece of orehestral sonority, but in which 
the harp effect was lost, only one harpist being en- 
gaged, — Le Sueur's March and Magicians' Chorus 
from 'Alexandre k Babylone' — a good winding-up 
piece. — In one of the Gewandhaus Concerts, M. An- 
guste Werner, of Geneva, a pupil of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, made his first appearance, and proved 
himself a thoroughly well trained pianist ; his touch 
is strong and his technical ' acquirements brilliant. 
Ho chose Herr Hiller's Concerto,' the second and 
third movements may be placed bv the side of any 
piano ooncerfo of later times, berr Wilhelm has 
strain won deserved applause by his rendering of 
Bach's 'Chaconne' and Ernst's 'El^gie.' Hanover 
has sent us a most welcome contribution — two sing- 
ere who can really sing. Fr&nlein Weiss has a high 
and sweet contra/to^ and uses it with true musical and 
poetical feeling. The other guest was Dr Gunz, 
likewise a member of the Hanover Opera, with a 
tenor voice of pleasant quality : if not very powerful, 
well suited for lyrical music, which he sings with 
great purity. 

At tho Euterpe Concerts, M. Rubinstein's Over- 
ture to 'Dimitri Donskoi' was produced for the first 
time — the best of the works of this very unequal 
composer which I have heard this season. Dr. 
Liszt's music to Herder's *Der entfesselte Prometheus' 
does not grow npon ns ; though it contains some 
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good pASBages, the Reapen* Chonis especiallj, the 
greater part is an extravagant nse of means, with a 
resalt most disproportionately meagre and unpleasant. 

Two chamber compositions call for notice. The 
first, which was given in a Getonndhaua Quartet 
Concert, is a String Quartet in E minor, by Herr 
Mnsik Director Richter, a Professor of Harmony 
in the Conservatory. Most refreshing is it in these 
excruciating time« to find a writer who does not 
think it beneath him to be cheerful and gracious. 
Herr Richtor's name is a sufllcient guarantee that 
his Quartet would be clear in construction and judi- 
cious in his treatment of instruments ; hut, besides, 
there is a pleasant and novel elegance which will 
recommend his work. Very diflferent is Herr Volk- 
mann's Trio in B fiat minor, fbr piano, violin and 
violoncello, given in an Euterpe Chamber MnRic 
Concert. This composer seems to despise beauiy of 
sound and clearness of form ; his themes, however 
good in themselves, make no pleasant effect, and the 
hearer is sent away dissatisfied and weary. Belong- 
ing to the same class is another Suite for the Piano 
in E minor, Op. 72, by Herr Raff, which was played 
by flerr von Billow in the last of his Pianoforte iSbi- 
r^. Besides this suiVe, the aforesaid pianist gave us, 
among other things, Sebastian Bach*s 'Italian Con- 
certo'and a Sonata in A flat, by Philip Emanuel Bach, 
a new edition of which has been somewhat strongly 
'edited' by the player. Herr vou Billow also intro- 
duced two new pieces by Dr. Liszt — *Venczta e Na- 
poll.' The first, a Gondotiera, is very graceful. 

In a Concert of the Dilettanti Society, for the 
conducting of which Herr von Bemnth deserves all 
praise, Mr. Danreuther played Mendelssohn's 'Vari- 
ations Sinenses/ as well as other muxic by Bach, 
Schumann and Chopin, with remarkable power and 
promise. 

Hprr Riedel's Choral Society always gives an 
interesting programme. In the fast concert we had 
Gluck's only known sacred composition, a *De Pro- 
fundis,' a work very monotonous, and quite unwor- 
thy of the master. Its dreary effect was not removed 
by the three next pieces, — a song *0n Death' by 
Beethoven, a composition rarely heard, and its effect 
.marred by the substitution of a very injudiciously 
'stopped' orpan accompaniment, — the Requiem and 
Kyrie from Berlioz's 'Reqniem' and the 'Agnus Dei' 
and 'Dona nobis' from Schumann's Mass. But the 
concluding two numbers made rich compensation; 
two of Bach's best Cantatas. 'Ach wie fiuchtig,' and 
'Ein' festo Burg.' A page might he written upon 
the beauties and strong contrasts of these two works, 
— the one so tender, — the other as strong as some 
old-world fortallce. 

Herr Lonls Lubeck, whom I mentioned in my last 
letter, has been appointed to the several posts lately 
held by Hen* DnvidofT, in the Conservatory and in 
the Church, Gewandhnus, and theatre orchestras. 

A 'Concert Grand,' of a new form, has ju«t been 
built by Herr Julius Bliithner of this city ; each side 
has a curve similar to the one curved side of the or- 
dinary instrnment. Thi^ symmetry of shape makes 
it much more easy to dispone of this usually so des- 
potic instrument m any part of the room. Internally 
it is provided with two sound-boards, and the lower 
bass strincfs are made to cross the others obliquely. 
For a concert instrument the tone is brilliant and 
penetrating, but is a little too hard for a small room. 
The touch is excellent. A. 
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Schnmaxm^B " Paradise and the Peri** 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Part it. — The Peri has found a gift worthy to 
bear to the gates of Heayen ; she has caught the 
last life drop from the heart of the young hero 
who falls fighting for his country, and the praise 
of ** blood for liberty shed " has been sung in the 
magnificent chorus ^hicb forms the finale*of Part 
I. We wait the result with the opening of the 
aecond Part. 

The first piece (No. 10) is altogether loyely. 
A slow, thoughtful melody of the oboe, with a 
syncopated, faltering accompaniment, preludes 
to and accompanies the Tenor solo, which recites 
(what the music has already in itself suggested) 
the timid and wistful approach of the Peri to 



to the gate of Eden, scarcely daring to ask her- 
self if it stands open. The oboe still pursues its 
theme, while the Angel (Alto) addresses her : 

Sweet la our welcome of the Brave, 
Who die thai for their native Lead- 
But see— ales! the erjstal bar moves not— 
Holler fkr the boon mviit be, 
That opee the Gates of Heaven for thee! 

The musical phrase (taken with the instru- 
mental harmony), to which the last two lines are 
set, is exquisite beyond description ; it is indeed 
angelic music ; and instantly an angel chorus 
(female Toices in four parts, four Toices on each 
part) echo the passage pianigsimo^ the same deli- 
cious harmony t>eing caught up into the etherial 
octaves ; and the yery brief, but not to be forgot- 
ten piece ends, as it began, with the aboe theme 
and syncopated harmony. There is such purity, 
refinement, tenderness in this passing breath of 
melody and harmony, that it may well seem to 
come from upper air and from a heaycnlier 
sphere. The tenderness and sweetness with 
which this heavenly No ! is uttered, contains 
assurance of the final victory — is victory, if you 
listen only to the music, which reveals the deeper 
truth beneath the words. 

11. This number opens with Tenor recitative 
again, the pauses filled with rustling of wings, as 
the disappointed Peri flies away upon another 
quest, to " Afric*s lunar mountains." 

Far to the floath, the Perl llghtiMl ; 

And fleek^d her plnmaffe at the fountains 

Of that fitrange tide — whowe birth 

In hidden from th e mns of earth. 

Beep In thoee eolftary woods 

Where oft the Genii of the Tloode 

Banee ronnd the cradle of their Nile. 

The last three lines suggest to Schumann a 
happy interpolation of his own : a chorus of 
Genii of the Nile: 

Come forth ftom the water*, appear! 

Gome, fiplriee ! What form dlTloc lingers here? 

'Tin a Peri, nee how wondrons lUr; 

Take care, take care ! 

Lifft to her eong! 

Hear h^r complaint! 

Lieten! still! 

It is a chorus for three parts, soprano, alto and 
tenor, and is one of the most delightfully original, 
romantic and poetic creations to be found in the 
whole repertoire of fairy music. The slumber 
song of the Elves in •* Oberon," the Naiad cho- 
rus in the same, the fairy choruses of Mendelssohn 
are no whit more remarkable nor steal upon the 
sense with a more exquisite surprise. The key 
is B minor. The cool and watery shades, the 
steady flow and ripple of the stream, whence 
these startled sprites emerge and call to one 
another, are indicated by a rapid and continuous 
violoncello figure, which runs through the whole, 
while flute and clarinet and oboe fling in chords 
above, like little calls and signals, helping to 
mark the nervous accent of the vocal phrases, 
which are treated fugue-wise, with bits of imita- 
tion in the violins. The creature whom the 
Genii rush out to see is not more ** wondrous fair" 
nor more alive, than is this music ; it excites in 
you the sweet and strange surprise it sings of. 
The picture is not in the least commonplace, nor 
is it in the least misty or indefinite ; it is not 
unsubstantial, dream-like, sentimental, but real 
and objective ; it is as sound and wholesome as it 
is thoroughly imaginative music. You cannot 
listen to it unrefreshed. But we have not told 
all ; — the Peri's voice is heard from time to time 
blending its sad strain with the choms; and 



hark I it is a snatch of that same yearning, earn- 
est melody, which she sung when first wo heard 
her (No. 2), as she thought of the happiness of 
the spirits in Heaven ; now, to the same tune, 
she sings (and beautifully it is worked in with the 
bright themes of the chorus) : 

Bden, foir Bden, I'm longing for thfe! 
Ah when shall thy portaJe be op^n to me? 

12. The running accompaniment to the cho- 
rus of the Nile genii dies away, gradually slack- 
ening its pace like a spinning wheel as it goes to 
sleep, and disappearing in the new chord (G 
minor) upon which the Tenor solo tells of her 
further flight : 

Thenre over Egypt's palmy grovee, 

Her grotH and wpnlehrce of Kings, 

The exiled ipirit sighing rovee; 

And now hangn llst'oing to the doves 

Tn warm Ro«etta'ii vale ; now loves 

To watch the pellcana that brvak 

The asare ealm of MoerlN' lAke. 

For ne^er did mortal eye behold 

A Mrer iieene ; a lAnd more bright. 

Who could have thought that there, ev'n there, 

Amid thoee iv«neA m atill and foir. 

The Demon of the Plague hath eaat 

From his hot wiog a deadly blast ! 

The Style of this recitative is serious, sweet, 
sympathetic, graphic, fully in keeping with the 
words and situation. As it goes on the accom- 
paniment takes the form of a steady alternation 
of a low chord of strings answered by a higher 
chord of reeds and flutes, giving the idea of a 
wide, rich, trannuil si*ene. Presently these har- 
monies grow dull and close and sweltry, like the 
very atmosphere of pestilence; diminislied 
sevenths to satiety ; a creeping, lifeless, would-be 
modulation, restless, finding no outlet ; a turgid? 
over-crowded, helpless sort of harmony ; in itself 
not very beautiful or musical, certainly not 
refreshing, but wondorfuUy suggestive of the 
scene it introduces, while you have the comfort 
that is very shorL It soon dies away, and a ho- 
lier calm begins to fill the air as the Peri's voice 
is heanl, in a few tender phrases, sighing over 
these sad fruits of the fall of man; her strain 
grows exquisitely touching as it takes the rhythm 
of the last two lines : 

Bome flowerets of Bden inherit ye atlll, 

Bnt the trail of the Serpent is over them all ! 

18. This triple (8-4) rhythm keeps on in the 
accompaniment, accelerating, brightening into 
the major, giving a buoyant lift to a charming 
page of symphony, in the course of which the 
Tenor solo (melody and bass now in 4-4 against 
6-4) tells bow the Peri wept and instantly the air 
around grew pure and clear. The symphony 
suddenly ceasps, and a quartet of .mixed voicea 
sing, first in plain choral form : 

For there'll a magic in each tear 
8ueh kindly spirlfea weep for man ! 

And then the voices separate in imitative [phrases, 
with accompaniment, and recombine again, and 
the piece ends with a return of the opening in- 
strumental motive. 

14. A short Alto solo, in E minor, a sort of 
Rotnanzn, a sad and simple tune, which repeats 
itself, dividing the words into two stanzas ; and 
the same tune is sung a third time, in the tenor, 
by the plague-stricken youth : 

AUe Solo. 

Beneath that flneeh and uprtnglng bower. 
Close by the lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who, at thia iiilent hour. 
Had thither »torn to die alone. 
One who in life, wtiere'er he moved, 
Drew after^im the hearts of all ; 
Tet now, as though he ne'er were loTed, 
Diet here, without one tear-drop*a Ikll! 

Tlu Yovth. 

None to watch near me; none to slake 

The Are that in my bonom lies; 
Oh for a sprinkle from that Uke, 

Which ahinei to cool befbre mine eyes. 

15. This number is perhaps more amenable 
to the charge of that peculiar "Schumannism", 
which has been a stumbling block to many. — 
That is, it seems at first sight, not quite so clear 
and natural as most that we have been throngh ; 
over-ingenious, crowded, more like an orchestral 
fantasia, some might think it. But it is certainly 
expressive and has traits of rare beauty. To 
the first portion of it, however, the (Alto or Mei- 
zo) Soprano Solo there can be no objection on 
the score of clearness or beauty — a well defined 
and tender melody, moving in six-four measure, 
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accompanied bj full, evenly divided chords ^ 

Softramo Solo. 
DeMrted Tenth ! one thought ftlone 

8h^ joy around hin soul In dv«th— 
That the, whom he for >earit had known, 

Was Bife ftrom thin foul midnight'! breath,— 
^fe in her fnther^i princely halle, 
Where aire from fountain-fella, 
PerfumM bj many a brand 
Of wood from India'* land, 
Were pare as she whose brow theyfTanii^d. 

Tenor Solo. 
But w e e who Tonder comes by stcalth| 

This melancholy bower to seek, 
Like a young cuToy, sent by IIealth| 

With roey gifts upon her ehevk ? 
TIs she— fhr off, thro' moonlight dim, 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 
Her arms are round him now, 

HI* livid cheek to hers nhe prssses. 

And In the lake her loosen'd tresssf 
Dips, to bind his burning brow. 

The TettfA.— Thou here! fly! 

One breath of mine brings death to that. 

As the Tenor solo enters, the time is hurried, 
the rhythm syncopated and disturbed, the modu- 
lation stran^re, and the widening chord? appear 
to take fvreat rapid strides, raisincr a passing; doubt 
of perfect fitness ; but as the music grows more 
excited, it grows more beautiful too, the orchestra 
giving free reins to its fancy at the thought of the 
devoted maiden clasping the dying youth. 

16. But now listen to the Maiden, as the 
key modulates snharmonically into that singular- 
ly pure, fine sphere of F sharp major. 

Tk» JIfatrfcii.— Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

The biesBcd air, that's breath 'd by thee. 
And wltether on its wlng» It l>««r 

Ilsailog or death, 'tis *w«et to me! 
Tbere-~drink my tears, while >et they fell- 
Would that my bosom's blood were balm, 
And well thou know'st, I'd shed It all, 

To gl?e thy brow one minute's calm. 
Nay, torn not from me that dear fece— 

Am I not thine— thw own loved bride— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 

In lifb or death is by thy side f 
T^lnk*st thou that she, whoee only light, 

In this dhn world, f^m thee hath sbone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerles* night. 

That must be hers when thou art gone ? 
That I can live and let thee go. 
Who art my life itself ?—No, no! 
Oh, let me only breathe the air, 

The blca*ed air. that's b.-eath'd by thee. 
And whether on Its wings It bear 

Healing or death, 'tie sweet to me! 

The song suggests not a large, but a fine, highi 
bird-like, earnest little soprano voice ; and the 
whole soul of unselfish, passionate, devoted, pure 
first love pours itself out in this most musical and 
touching strain. Sure never was a truer, sweet- 
er love strain. The Tenor solo briefly describes 
the rest of the mournful, bat morally beautiful 
scene: 



She fel1s«-she sinks— as dies the lamp 

In ohamel airs, or cavern-damp, 

So fedes the sweet light of hf r eyes. 
^ne struggle— and his pain is past- 
He Is no longer Hviog ! 

One kiss the maiden give*, one last. 
Long kiss, whieh she expires in giving ! 

A few soflly breathed low chords, from the 
trombones, fill the sacred silence, and then^ the 
kev changing to B major, we have 

1^0. 17. The wonderfully beautiful Finale to 
this Second Part. It is a heavenly Kequiein 
sung over the lovers, by the Peri, joined by a 
silvery choir of angel voices (in six parts : two 
soprani, two alti, two tenors). These are the 
words: 

Peri and Okorus. 
Sleep on, In visions of odour rfst, 
In airs balmier than ever yet stlrr'd 
Th* cnehaa*.ad pile of that lonely bird. 
Who sings at the last his own death-lay— 
Bleep on. In dieams thine eyelids eloee. 
Sleep on, thou tme one, gently repose! 

Ba»se» 
Thas saying, from her lips she spread 

Unearthly breathing* through the place, 
And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 

Sncb lustre o'er each paly feee. 
That like two loeely saints they seemM; 
While that benevolent Perl beem'd 
Like their good angel, placed to keep 
Watch till their souls should rise from sleep. 

It is impossible* to conceive of melody more 
crj'stal clear, serene and luminous with light 
from heaven than this sweet, simple melody, in 
which the Peri's voice leads o<T, or of harmony 
more pure and chastely rich than that which ac- 
companies it. When this pure white beam of 
melody divides into the prismatic colors of har- 
mony, as the angel voices take up the lovely 
theme, the chords in the accompaniment are 
broken into light, hovering wing-like figures. 



which seem to buoy the strange, delicious music 
up and hold it poised in upper air still within 
rt*ach of mortal ears. At intervals the Peri's 
voice adds itself to the heavenly chorus. Nor is 
this all. The basses all the while are chanting, 
in deep tones, a wholly difiVrent motive, which 
supports the rest, supplying (in the words above) 
the narrative description of the scene ah extra^ 
while the angels sing. 

And here endeth the Second Part. Will the 
last sigh of these true lovers open Heaven's gate 
to the Peri ? 
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Paragraphf from Vienna. 

BY A. W. T. 

May 4. — The Presse this evening says that Herr 
Dr. Lndwig Nohl, tutor of music in the University at 
Munich, and known as the author of the much-read 
esMflys upon "The Magi6 Flute," *'Dcr Gcist der 
Tonkunst*' (the spirit of Mn*ic) "Mosart" and others, 
has come to Vienna, and will occupy himself here 
for some time in preparations for a biography of 
Beethoven. 

Very well, the more the better, provided that 
these biographers (1) will begin to make some origi- 
nal researches, and no longer content themselves 
with simply plundering Wegeler, Ries and Schindler. 

May 5. — The same paper this evening has thi^ 
paragraph : "Wagner's Tristan and laolde, it is said, 
Is now finally laid a.«ide (at the Kamthner Tbor 
theatre. ) At least, the Receusionen says, Frau Dust- 
man has declared, that she has not the power to com- 
mit to memory the principal female part." 

This reminds me of what an intimate friend of 
Mad. Viardot told me two years ago, to wit : — 

She related to him that when Wagner came to 
Paris on that Tannh&aser expedition, he wished she 
would do him the kindness to let him hear some of his 
music, to Tristan and Isolde. She willingly consent- 
ed, and with great pains learned portions of it, and a 
private concert was' given in her residence. This 
was to be repeated the next week, but she was so ut- 
terly unable to remember the part, as to be obliged 
to go through the drudgery of studying it all anew ! 
And this is music ! This begins where Beethoven 
leftoflfl This is to make Mozart forgotten 1 

Very well, so be it ; it will not be in my day, I 
know. 

This morning's Presse (May 5,) has an article by 
Hanslick on a certain Mad. Fabbri-Mulder, in which 
truth is spoken without fear or favor. People who 
are so sensidve at home, if a notice of them does not 
make them compounds of Lind, Sontag, Alboni> 
Malibmn, Patti, and all the other great singers, may 
think themselves lucky that they have no Edward 
Hanslick to tell them plain truths. 

May 10. — I «ee by the papers that the Archbishop 
of Cologne has invited the King of Prussia to be 
present at th'e celebration of the completion of the 
Cathedral, to take place October 15th next. This 
refers, of course, only to the body of the church, the 
two great towers remain still to be erected. On the 
23d of this month, it will be fourteen years since, 
coming from Antwerp, I first saw that famous struc- 
ture. Then little more than the choir stood complete, 
and people shook their heads at the idea of its ever 
being finished. I never doubted it, nor do I doubt 
the completion of the two glorious towers, which are 
embraced in the plan. Bat what music will bo se- 
lected for that celebration ? Well, I can only say, 
that if they do not play the Overture "Consecration 
of the House," and the Grand Mass in D, both writ- 
ten by the sometime ori^anist of the last Elector of 
Cologne, both works in music what the cathedral 
is in architecture, I shall have no great opinion of 
the musical taste of his reverence, the Archbishop 1 



New Moiio. 

BostBT ScBfniAinr. Op 28, No 2. Jtenumcs, fcr the Piano. 
(0. Dltson ft Co.) 

This is not one of the "Studies and Sketches for 

the Pedal Grand," referred to in the enumeration of 

Schumann's best works in an article which we copy 

to-day upon another page ; although the way in 
which it is engraved, on three staves, with the word 
Pedai afiixed to the lowest of them, might lead one 
to suppose so. It is to be played by the usual two 
hands, without aid of the "nether continuations," so 
important to an organist. Nor is it very diflBcnlt. 
It IS only written iu this way, to make the construc- 
tion of the piece clearer, and to call more strict at- 
tention to tne melodic theme, which is placed on a 
middle staflT, while the broken chords of the accom- 
paniment, both above it and below it, are placed on 
the first and third .staff; but two bauds easily grasp 
the whole. It is a very pleasing, pensive melody, 
full of feeling, enriched and made somewhat mysti- 
cal and dreamy by the aforesaid accompaniment. It 
is one of Schumann's truly poetic little pieces ; and 
affords a good initiation into a new and interesting 
style. It here figures as one of a little series of 
pieces under the title "Concert Gems from Schu- 
mann's piano-forte works." We hope the others, 
named on the title page, will be forthcoming. They 
are: "Valse Noble" from the Cameval; Eustbius^ 
ditto ; Nolturno, from the NachtstUcke (night pieces), 
and FuyheUa (Op. 32). 

MxTxatBBm. Three Moreenux de Sulon^ from Robert U DitAUf 
arrauged for Piaoo by Ono Drsski. (Dltson 1» Co.) 

So this classical artist and skilful arranger does 
not disdain to turn his hand sometimes to the crea- 
tions of brilliant popular idols. Robert certainly 

abounds in original and captivating ideas, and these 
which he has chosen make very graceful, fanciful and 
unique pieces for the pailor. The first is the ''Pro- 
cession of Nuns and Scene of Intro<lnction," which 
we do not happen to have by us. No. 2. Romama, 
the Trio with the low bass muttering in triplets, a 
very striking moment of the opera, is very clearly 
and fairlv outlined in the not difficult transcription. 
No. 3, 'J^he Aria of Isabel, with irs appurtenances, 
chorus of ladies, &c., from the brilliant scene of the 
second act, is a regular bravura piece, full of flow- 
ery ornaments and pa<BSA}se work; good for li^ht- 
fin^ered practice, and fascinating jn3t in proportion 
as it is well plaj-ed. 



We are happy to be able to inform our readers 
that Mr. Johx K. Pains will give one of his very 
interesting Organ Concerts, on Saturday afternoon, 
July 1 1th, at the West Church, in Cambridge Street. 
On that occasion he will play the famous Passecaglia 
of Bach, and a Trio Sonata in C of the same incom- 
parable master, both pieces for the first time ; and 
also the Tocxiata in F, which has made sach an im- 
pression in his former concerts. 

Carl Anscruetz is In town, we understand^ 
making arrangements to bring his German Opera 
troupe here in the fall. He has engaged various new 
singers in Euro|je, including, it is said. Formes the 
basso. Formes the^tenor, and Formes the baritone. 
Then we may hope to hear Fidelio, and many a good 
thing that will be quite now to a Boston public. 

Mr. Mollrnhaubr's New Opera was per- 
formed last week, for the first time, at the Winter 
Garden in New York. The Sunday Times reports 
as follows : 

The production of Mr. Mollenhaucr's tragic opera 
of "The Corsican Brid«" drew a large and fashiona- 
ble audience last Monday evening, all of whom, 
from the display of cordial and kindly feeling, seemed 
desirous of testifying their good will and appreciation 
of the composer as artist and f2:entleman. The cir- 
cumKtances under which the opera was produced 
could not well have been more unfavorable. It was 
the close of the season, and so closely followed upon 
Vestvali's disastrous term that superficial people 
would confound one with the other. 

Some of the artists were fair, but the cast altogeth- 
er was not ono that could secure prestige or saccess 
to any work, however great its intrin&ic merit. The 
redecmini; features of the presentation were the ex- 
cellence of the orchestra, and of the chorus in the 
male department, and the heartiness with which near- 
ly every one who took part lent themselves to the 
rendering of their rofes and the final success of the 
performance, to the best of their ability. This was 
especially the case with Madame Kotter, who, tliough 
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App^firtni; in a pun wholly nnRiitted to her i^tyle, and 
quite opposire to the liiri^t. arch characters 8he has 
been in the hahit of awaminj;, infiiMd into her im- 
personation a vitality no real and earnest aii to ani- 
mate otherN, and render mnch pleannrahle that otlier- 
wi^e wonld only jnM have been endured. 

Of the opera' i'Rclf, we can speak in terms of ^rreat- 
er satisfaction. The masic is emotional and expres- 
sive in a very hi)>h decree. It does not often rise to 
positive erandear, hat it never sinks hclow sncccssful 
effort to portray human passion in its different phases. 
It is difBcoIt to'tell what conld be done with Antonio's 

Eart in the hands of a capable artist, which Mr. Qnint 
I not. Mr. Weinlich, as Rosa's father, was only 
tolerable, ditto De Sennville (Hartmann). Rosa 
herself was the only one who did full justice to Mr. 
Mollenhauer's idea. In the second act there are some 
fine passa^s, which were received with (^reat enthu- 
siasm, and the opening chorus waaalso so (rood and 
so spiritedly rendered as to mmt the nierhtly encore 
which it has received. If the opera lacks anytliinf?, 
it is an evidence of cennine creative power. There 
are few distinct melo/lies which can lie cnrricd away 
to the street or the fireside. Instrumental and con- 
certed music there is of a very hiirh order, but there 
is a lack of that individuality which appeals strongly 
to the feelings and the imatnnation. 

Three other representations were given during the 
week, which, although gratifying in their results to 
Mr. Mollenhauer as showing an appreciation of his 
work, were not. from causes we have intimated, pe- 
cuniarily successful. 

The Tribune says : "The main characteristic of 
the music is a measured dramatic recitation to chords 
and musical figures in the orchestra ; this, in contra- 
distinction to tlie cantabile style and square-cut melo- 
dies." 

Grau's Opera Company have had a successful 
time in Ciacinnati, having given there twenty-four 
performances, and eighteen different operas. 

WoRCBSTBit, Mass. Those who tnily enjoy that 
which is pure and refining in music muHt have been 
hi(;hly gratified with the fine performance of the 
Mendeliuobn Quintette Club last evening. The pro* 
gramme was an excellent one, and was rendered still 
mora so by the presentation of the entire Beethoven 
Quintet, onlv two movements being at first an- 
nounced. \^o desire to heartily thank the club for 
this favor, and to assure them that a complete work of 
this kind will always be acceptable. Wo will not 
attempt a criticism of the quintet, being satisfied that 
at this time we should full to do justice to so matrnifi- 
cent a work Mr. Schultze played a very difficult 
fantasie for the violin, with great enerisy of expres- 
sion, receiving the most generous applause. Mr. 
Fries delighted all by his beautiful rendering of the 
solo for the violincello, on familiar Scotch airs. 
Messrs. Goering and Ryan also gave us very inter- 
estintr solos for flute anil saxophone. Altogether, it 
was one of the most interesting concerts which has 
been given by the band.— 5/>y, June 12. 

Richard Waghbr cleared about $10,000 by his 
concerts in Petersburg, not to mention a villa in 
Switzerland, of which the Grani Duchess Helena 
made him a present. 

nsiral Correspnknre. 

Nbw IlAyKN, Conn. — The Mendelssohn Society, 
consisting of about 1 50 voices, aided by a select or- 
chestra from New York, under the leadership of J. 
Noll, gave a miscellaneous concert June lOth, under 
the direction of G. J. Stobckbi*. The following 
was the programme : 

Part I. 

1. OT«rtarA: WtllUm Toll Rosidol 

1 Duo: "Quill Ifiat Homo*' ? ( Stabat Mater) Routni 

3. Couoerto. O nilaor; (Piano ftud Orchestra.) 

Mondelmoha 

4. Prajer and ArU : Der Freisek^tx tVeber 

6, Symphony No. 2, la D BcoChovaii 

Part II. 

1. Overture and Cbonm from '^Mahomet Stoeckel 

2. Angel Trio: •■Elijah'* MnndelaMha 

8 Ohoruii : '^Come gentle Spring ** (Scasonsi lUydu 

4. Wi>dding MnrRh Mendelnoha 

5. Double QuHrtet ( AngeH) Rlfj ih MendetaMhn 

6. Marrli and Chora*. Tannhoiun Wagner 

The orchestral portion of the programme was fine- 
ly rendered. For the ^rs< time, an entire Symphony 
of Beethoven was played in New Haven, aud in spite 




of the length, it was attentively listened to and warm- 
ly applauded. Mr. Wbiinbk rendered Mendelssohn's 
G minor Concerto with accuracy and precision, al- 
though at times wanting in feeling and fire. 

Of the vocal selections apart from the chorus, the 
Prayer from Der Frn^rhUtz was best rendered. The 
Trio and donble Quartet from Elijah, had been bet- 
ter left ofiT entirely. 

Mr. StoeckeVs overture and chorus from his opera 
of "Mahomet*' were well received. We must con- 
fess however that the overture did not strike ns favor- 
ably. There seemed to be too much rambling ; a 
lack of form, and too frequent use of the side drum 
and cymbals. Perhaps another hearing would im- 
prove our impression of it. 

The chonises were given with considerable prompt- 
ness. The chief objection to the whole is, that there 
was too mnch of it, and not sufficiently popular in its 
character for a New Haven audience. We were glad 
the Society brought out a Symphony, but think the 
audience would have been better pleased with a sin- 
gle movement than with the whole. However, we 
are glad to report a favorable sign of improvement 

in musical matters in New Haven. 

Allbgrbtto. 

Saratooa, N. Y. — During a short stay at that 
most fashionable of watering places, Saratoga 
Springs, we were favored with an invitation to the 
closing exerci5:es of the " Temple Grove Female 
Seminary", which we accepted. 

At this Institution, which is most delightfully situa- 
ted on one of the finest streets in the town, surround- 
ed with a beautifVil grove, the young ladies enjoy 
every advantage for a solid and ornamental course of 
study, toirether with free access to those delicious and 
healthful fountains whose waters are so well known 
and sought for all over the world. 

The following was the programme of the soir^, 
given on Thursday evening. June 18th, under the 
direction of Prof. G. D. Wilson, recently of New 
York, to a lai^ (and I may say, fashionable) assem- 
bly. 

Part I. 

Orerturs, to "Enryaiithe,'* (Tuo Ptauos). Weber 

TerMtto. rrom ** Relisario," ^*9I n Fratel.*' DoafsetU 

L^nvltaHon a la YalM. (Two Pianos). Weber 

Cavatina. "In QueKto Semplloe.*' DonisettI 

Grande Fantasie. **Homniage a Yerdl.*' (Four Planoe) 

Dnroo 
Ballad. **8oftly 76 Night Winds.*' Wallaee 

Part n. 

OTerture. to " Teneredl." (Four naoos). Rosidni 

OanUU. **Fa1H«N of the HIHii." Xnsign 

t. Solo. ** Rlfcbt JoTOQii Sprites be we." 
2 Chorn*. -^And a delntT life ve live alwaj." 
8. S«ml-Chorns. " We build the woodland atehcs Mr.*' 
4 Solo. *'And glad alwav Is our dainty Ufr." 
5. Duet. '• Thus we live " 
«. 8«>ml Chorus ''We crim«on the Maple. " 
7. Finale. " Farewell to the Bowers," 

Waltses. " RoMuiary." (Four Pianos). 

Arietta. "IlBaeio." Aidlttt 

Grand Quatoor, for Four Pianos, Op. S16. Csemy 

(niorus. From *'Semiramide." **Hail to thee, Liberty ! " 

Ronlnl 

Barely if over, have we listened with as much in- 
terest to a school concert as on this occasion. The 
selections which were given, both for the Piano and 
Voice, evinced careful study and a well directed 
taste. [If their tastes run in the same direction with 
their devotions, what shall we think of the taste which 
united all those youne ladies in that early act of 
" homsge to Verdi " ?— Ed.] Some of the young 
ladies who sang acquitted themselves in a manner 
deserving of great credit both to themselves and their 
teacher. 

On the whole, the evening passed to pleasantly, 
that all seemed to regret that it was not longer, and 
we could but congratulate the bevies of fair young 
ladies as they gathered in dazzling groups in the large 
drawing-rooms of the Seminary, on their superior 
advantiiges for the pursuit of tlieir musical Ftudies 
at Teropio Grove. J. K. D. 
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Vooal. with FUno Aooompanimonl. 
When first the bells. George Perren. 25 

Gentle Bessie. E. Land, 25 

Two simple, pure and afliwtioBats ballads. Both 
have very pleasing melodies. 

From the church tower falling. Das Ziigenirldck- 
lein. Pranz S<Aubert. 25 

Called one of the very best of Behobert^s songs. It 
Is the eostom, in pome parts of southern Germany, 
to ring one of the ehureh bells while a permn ii dy- 
ing. Probably, oriplnaDy, by Its hallowed tones It 
vas thanght to purify Che air of evil spirits, and Ik* 
ellltatt the paseife of the new e e? e i e d soul to ItshosM 
on *'the other side,** as. In Dentsehlaod, they often 
term the region beyond the grave. The song is rtnpio, 
yet ezprc«>ive, the aoeompanlment ftall of rieh har- 
mony, chiming to the ever reeurring peal of mellov 
bell-tones, whieh sound through the entire pleee. 

The Miseries of Sneezing. Song and Chorus. 

Qssiaa E. Dodge. SO 

One of Dodge's super-eomie odes. Wdl ealeulatsd 
to make one laugh heartily. 

Keep this Bible near your heart. Song and Chomi. 

H. S. Thompton. 25 

▼ery sweet and toucblnff. Mothers who have sent 
their boys to the war with a similar aharge, will lovs 
the son;, though It is to be hoped Its sad terminatloa 
may not be appropriate in their ease. 

Close his eyes I His work is done. A dirge for a 
soldier. Song and chorus. 

Ata B. HuichinMOit. 25 



Purs, clear, simple and melodious. A 
Hutehlnsonsong, Those who have lieard It, as smff 
by the '*Tribe of Asa,'* will weloosM its appearanee 
ia print 

Inalramontal Kotio. 

Venice Quadrille. Ckarla D* Albert. 35 

Quite equal to, or a little above, the average of D'Al- 
bert's oompoeitkms, which are nearly all good. 

The Portuguese Hymn. Adeate Fidelee. 

Brinley Richardt. 60 

An ezoellent transcription of the good oM melody, 
whIeh flii into varlaUoui better than many other sa- 
cred abs. Fine Ibr practice. 

On the Bialto. Auf den Lagnnen. Barcarolle. 

Thm. Often. BO 

A barcarolle, In Venice, approaches In clianetar a 
serenade, and the melody of this fine composltlen 
would be well fitted ft>r elianting by the gondoBers. 
Not diflleult. 

Money-King Polka. Chae. A. Shaw. 

Of moderate degree of difleulty, and considerable 
variety. Commended to Money-Kings and their 
daughters, and the many who like to danee with them. 



Booka. 



Stabat Matbh. 



IZossini. Cloth. $.00 
Paper, 75 

One of those books that choirs and musical aodetias 
should Include In their libraries. A choir which con- 
fines Itself to the singing of easy music will nerer bo 
able to sing diffleult music, nor dnf sssy mudc well; 
iriille a vigorous practice of a book of choruses, or a 
mass, or pieces like the above. Shows vary soon its re- 
sult in the superior singinff of common ehureh tunes. 



MusfO BY If AIL.— Murie Is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Peraonw ata distance will find 
the ronveyanre a savine of time and expenee in obtalninf 
•upplles. Ilookfl nan aim be sent at the rate of one rent per 
ouoee. Thin appliee to any distance under three thousand 
mllee; beyond that it Is double. 
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TniMUltd Ibr this JoamaL 

The Conoerti of Amatoun. 
Tribulations of a Musician. 



'*8oav»Bin d'm MadeiMi,*' by Adolph Adim. 

There is a proverb which nyn, that there is 
nothing more to be dreaded than a dinner of 
friends or a concert of amateurs. Proverbs are 
the wisdom of nations, and nothing is more vera- 
cioos than the maxim which we have just cited. 
One ought to esteem himself very fortunate when 
he is not smitten with both these plagues at the 
same time ; but it is very rare that, after having 
been obliged to swallow the diner tJT amU com- 
posed, ord'narily, of the classic soup and boiled 
meat, followed by some one of those beneficial 
vegetables which recall to you the pleasant tiroes 
and the succulent repasts of the college ; it is 
very rare, I say, if. after this disagreeable feast, 
yon are not still farther recraled with a little im- 
promptu concert after the dessort It is the little 
daughter of eight years who is to have you judge 
of her progress. The piano is opened, to which 
are wanting about half a dozen strings, seeing that 
it has not been tuned since the la^ Moiree when 
they danced to the piano, and the dear child is 
prayed to play something in order to give pleas- 
ure to the friend of the family. But the dear 
child, who usually takes her recreation after din- 
ner, does not find it at all amusing to give an 
exhibition of her talents at such a time, and makes 
a wry face a yard long. "Come, come show to 
Monsieur that you are quite a young lady even 
now," says the papa, drawing his daughter to the 
piano. The child rensts, the papa gets angry, 
and the budding virtuoso begins to cry. The 
mamma then introduces herself into the affair: 
**Why treat her so brutall/?" says she to her 
husband. **You know how timid she is, she will 
now no longer dare to play. Come my child, if 
you will play your piece well you shall go and 
embrace the gentleman, who is very'fond of little 
girls who are good." Pleasant perspective. You 
think to be rid of it by hearing a little bad music; 
you will be obliged whether you will or not to go 
and embrace this charming little girl, who, with 
the aid of her father's handkerchief, is occupied 
in a comer drying her tears. Yoa must be re- 
signed ; after many ceremonies yon have the 
pleasure of hearing : ^^Ah tmu dirai-je^ maiman T 
•*/« stftf Lindorl* **Triste Raison," and other Ut- 
ile airs of that novelty executed out of tune, and 
with an obligate accompaniment of false notes. 

After this charming concert you are obliged to 
endure the promised embrace, and to mingle 
your compliments with those of the enchanted 
family. '*Is she not truly astonishing ?" says the 
father. **0h, she is organised for music as few 
are. She retains all the airs that she hears : . . 
She has taken lessons only two years. Her 
mother teaches her. She is an excellent musi- 
cian. Have you never heard my wife sing ? She 
has a magnificent voice. Come now, my deari 
yoa must sing something to Monsieur. Come, 



do not play the child now." You must join your 
entreaties to those of the husband, who has gone 
to take down an old guitar, which he spends a 
quarter of an hour in tuning. Then, mingling 
his voice with that of his better half, he refreshes 
your ears with ^^Fleuve du Tage** or "Dormez 
{tone, me^ chhres amours^" for two voices. Ordi- 
narily one takes his hat after the last couplet 
and retires, thanking the amiable couple for the 
delightful evening which they have given him, 
and never sets foot in the house again. I, who 
have very irritable nerves, and who, in my qual- 
ity of musician, hold the music of amateurs in 
abomination, always take care to inform myself 
if the people with whoopl am about to make ac- 
quaintance cultivate music ; for, if they have the 
least taste for exercising that enchanting art— 
your servant — I will no longer hear them spoken 
of, I withdraw into myself, and, firm as a rock, I 
remain deaf to all supplications. You will con- 
ceive that, with such principles, I move often. I 
have never been able to find a landlord who 
consented to require of my fellow lodgers a cer- 
tificate of musical incapacity ; and as soon as, 
notwithstanding the listing at all the doors and 
my windows constantly closed even in Summer, 
the sound of a piano, a violin, a flageolet, or a 
voice reaches me, the next day I give leave. I 
will not speak of the organs of Barbary (hand- 
organs) and of the hunting horns, which play 
before the windows of the wine shops : I have 
admitted long since that it was a plague which it 
is impossible to avoid in a city a little civilized, 
and that all quarters of Paris are subject to it. — 
I have tried the most isolated lodgings ; the street 
organs have pursued me there. I thought at one 
time to be rid of them ; I had rented a small 
house in the plain of Monceaux ; for three days 
I there enjoyed an absolute silence, when, one 
fine morning in Summer, I was awakened sud- 
denly at four o'clock by ^La generale'*, which was 
which was being beaten under my windows. I 
arose in all haste. Judge of my despair when, 
putting my nose to the casement, I saw about 
twenty drummers of the National Guard grouped 
about my habitation, and making a general re- 
hearsal of all the Jla and rrra which could be 
drawn from that harmonious instrument I saw 
surely that repose is not for man on this earth. I 
moved, I returned to the bosom of the great city. 
I stop up the chinks of my dwelling, and I try to 
cork up my ears sufficiently to imagine myself 
deaf, when there passes in the street any sing«»r 
or cursed instrumentist. I have become a mis- 
anthrope. I am out of temper with the human 
species from my rising till seven in the evening. 
Then I go out, and I proceed to VOpera or VOp- 
era Comique^ and I saturate myself with true 
music, which has no analogy to the music of ama- 
teurs. I take care to place myself in some very 
obscure comer, in order to be isolated as much as 
possible ; for amateurs pursue you everywhere, 

and there are those who have the habit of beat- 
ing the time (nearly always out of time) or of 
humming with the actors ; those people shrivel 



my nerves, and turn a pleasure into a torment. 
I am at variance with all my acquaintances who 
have musical families, and I have preserved rela- 
tions only with an old retired bailiff, entirely a 
stranger to the fine arts, at least I believed so. — 
But the traitor has just broken the last liak 
which bound me to humanity, he has become an 
amateur, and that without knowing a note of 
music, and what is worse, he has enticed me into 
a horrible den where they scrape and blow and 
scorch the ears and the composers in the most 
atrocious fashion, all for a hundred sous per 
month. Listen to the story of my misfortune. 

It is not quite fifteen days since my old bailiff 
invited me to take dinner with him. It was the 
first time he had invited me, and though he bad 
apprised me that it was un diner d'amif 1 should 
have been in the right to have told him in leav- 
ing the table: *'I did not believe myself so strong- 
ly your friend ;" but, as that is but the least of 
the evils which awaited me on that fatal evening, 
I will not expatiate too much on that first calam- 
ity. The repast terminated, I made ready to 
quit the chamber without fire and lighted by a 
single candle (it is from modesty that I say can- 
dle), where we had dined, in order to go to the 
opera to hear Robert le Diable, when my old vil- 
lain of a friend, retaining me by the skirt of my 
coat: **Why the devil I do you escape so sudden- 
ly ? Can you not consecrate to me an entire eve- 
ning ? You imagined, perhaps, that I have not 
thought of preparing you an agreeable after-din- 
ner ? I have reserved a surprise for you this 
evening ; give me time to take my hat, let me 
conduct you ; and if yon are not satisfied, you are 
very difficult to please." I let him do as he 
pleased. We went out and arrived at the rue 
des PetitS'Champs. "Now we are going to wait 
for the conveyance, said my bailiff," — ^"What 
conveyance ? to go where ?" — ^»*My young friend, 
let me do as I please. I repeat, when yon are 
there, you will be enchanted." After having 
waited a quarter of an hour in the rain and cold, 
we saw at last coming in the distance one of those 
monstrous carriages, which by night announce 
themselves by their great flaming eyes, red, blue, 
or yellow. We mounted, I gave my six sons, as 
did my companion, abandoning myself to my fate, 
which some presentiment, I knew not what, 
caused me to dread. Aft»r a half hour of pro- 
gress the omnibus stopped; we descended. — 
"Where are we ?"— "iZwe de la HarpeJ' Singu- 
lar locality for a pleasure party I We were be- 
fore a great homely house, very high, very black 
and very dirty, as were all in the vicinity. ^Do 
you see that light in the fourth story ? It is there 
we are going," said my guide. "I nnderstand." 
We mounted, groping our way, a very steep 
staircase, which brought ns finally to a door feebly 
lighted by a night lamp placed on a neighboring 
shelf, and I read written in great letters : CON- 
CERT. Here I avow my limbs failed me, and 

without that weakness perhaps I should have 
yielded to a horrible inspiration of the devil 
which seized me suddenly. I had an irresistible 
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dosire to prvi'ipitate my unlucky friend down four 
pail's of stairs, but virtue overcame it. I con- 
tained mysflf, and contented myself with digginjr 
my nails into the palm of my hand, when I heard 
this new Mephistopheles say to me with a laugh 
of triumph: "Hal you did not expect this?" — 
Tlie door opened before us, and I entered. I 
ftlt then within mo one of those revolutions very 
natural to the heart of man. To that mortal 
solicit u:lc which possesses one at the approach of 
a great danjrer, succeeds suddenly that courage- 
ous resignation which one experiences when the 
danger is upon you. There was no longer any 
m^ans to avoid it. I made up my mind to laugh 
at my misfortune, and to play the part of an ob- 
server, in order at least to be able to put my fel- 
low citizens on their guard against a similar 
mishap. The first room which we entered had 
nothing in particular, but the second was very 
remarkable ; in the centre was a piano covered 
with scores and orchestral parts ; desks were dis- 
posed around, and against the walls were bung 
all sorts of instruments from the highest to the 
lowest. A dozen individuals were already grouped 
in this saloon. On our entrance there were 
unanimous acclamations. **Ah ! here is M. Vin- 
cent; good evening. Monsieur Vincent, what a 
pleasure to see you, etc." Hand-shakings and 
felicitations came from all sides to my companion, 
who knew not which to attend to. — After all these 
polite actions, upon the assurance that the con- 
cert would not commence before an hour, I drew 
my friend Vincent into a little corner, and here 
are the details which he gave me in regard to 
the assembly in which we were. — "This re-union 
has had an existence of more than thirty years. 
It is a business which is carried on like any spe- 
cies of commerce. Here, for five francs per 
month, every amateur, whatever instrument he 
plays, can come once a week and take part in 
the overtures and symphonies which are executed. 
The players are furnished with music and instru- 
ments, which you see upholstering this chamber. 
It is warmed, lighted, and one can bring a friend." 
"But," said I to him, "what do you come here to 
doV"— "I ? I come to do my part."— "You then 
play some instrument?" — "Not any, I do not even 
know how to read music ; and here is exactly 
whence comes the consideration which each one 
shows mc here. I take care to place myself at a 
desk where there are at least two instruments. 
The leader of the orchestra is a sufiiciently good 
musician to distinguish perfectly those who make 
what you call mistakes. As I content myself 
with making a semblance of playing, he has nev- 
er remarked me as guilty of such a mishap, and 
I pass here as being of great ability. You ask 
me why I come here ? It is because it is warm, 
because it does not cost much and because the 
consideration which I enjoy gives me pleasure. — 
The society is besides perfectly composed ; they 
are students, employes, tradesmen, who prefer 
this re-union to the cafda and smoking rooms, 
and you will find among them many people with 
whom you would be charmed to make acquaint- 
ance." 

While we were talking many people had come 
in ; each one was already at his desk, and for 
five minutes the leader of the orchestra bad been 
striking in vain on his book with his bow in order 
to obtain silence. "Come, Monsieur Vincent, we 
are going to commence. What instrument will 
you play to-day ? Hold, we have some debutanU 



among the flutes, go and help me a little among 
those young peopl^^." My companion cast a 
glance at the desk where were seated three young 
gentlemen armed with their instruments. He 
seized a flute, hanging on the wall behind him, 
and blowing with all his lungs as one does in a 
key, he drew from it a horrible whistling sound 
which migKl have been heard at the Pont Saint- 
Michel, "Ah I what a find embouchure ^^ ex- 
claimed one of the apprentice flutists. — M. Vin- 
cent smiled with a modest air ; and the sympho- 
ny began. I did not lose sight of my bailiff, who 
encouraged his young companions with an air of 
protection, in the horrible charivari which they 
performed. The flutes could not succeed in 
making themselves heard, but during afest there 
was an unhappy alto one measure behind, who 
began to execute a solo which was unexpected. 
The leader of the orchestra bounded from his 
seat, all stopped : "For mercy's sake ! Monsieur 
Vincent, pass to the part of alto, we cannot go 
on without that." M. Vincent did not wait to be 
told twice. He put dov^n his flute and took an 
alto. They recommenced and this time nothing 
hindered. M. Vincent took some tobacco, blew 
his nose, or arranged his frill, during the piano 
passages ; but when the forte arrived he scraped 
his empty strings with fury, bis companions imi- 
tated him, the altos predominated over all the 
orchestra, and at the end of the piece M. Vin- 
cent received the felicitations of the leader of the 
orchestra and of all the players. 

Pity me. I was obliged to hear six overtures 
thus executed. You ask which ones. That 
would be impossible for me to tell. I did not 
recognize even one, though I was assured that 
they were all by the best masters. At the end 
of the concert mv head buzzed. I was forced to 

m 

take the arm of my old bailiff in order to return 
home ; I should have been crushed : the noise of 
the carriages and the cries of gare I no longer 
reached my ear; I was completely stunned. — 
Upon entering m}' lodgings I mounted to the 
room of my landlord. I paid him what I owed 
him, I moved that night, and I had my furniture 
carried out of Paris. At break of day I found 
myself in a village, where I hope my old bailiff* 
will come no more to trouble me. I have rented 
half of a little house occupied by a schoolmaster. 
But I foresee that I shall soon be obliged to trans- 
port my penates to other places ; as it says in the 
new law on public instruction, that singing shall 
form a part of elementary education. 1 am now 
alone iu the world ; the only friend I had has 
become an amateur of music without knowing a 
note ; how am I to find society now? Several 
years ago a particular individual demanded in 
"/64 Petites Affichet" a servant who did not know 
bow to sing the air of "i2o5in des Bois^ ; I demand 
everywhere a friend who does not love music, 
who does not know it, and who dreads above all 
concerts of amateurs. If you ever encounter 
that rare man, send him *to me ; believe that he 
will find in me a devotion without limits; and 
that for such a treasure, there is no sacrifice 
which a poor musician could not make. 

A Mosenm of Miuioal Instrnmento. 

Paris has a new museum, which "Spiridion," 
writing to the Evening Gazette^ describes as follows : 

This museum is a collection of old musical instru- 
ments formed by Mond. Clappisson, the well known 
composer, and sold by him to the Government. He 
assembled something'like three hundred instruments, 



seveml others have been (fivcn gince the mu.«enm was 
purc'haficd by the Govenimcnc, nnd the colleoiion 
seems to be in a fnir whv to (;row into an extensive 
museum. It is interesting ns iilantrative of the his- 
tory of moftic, and from the hintorical nsAOciations 
connected with mHuy of the instruments. I am not 
sure that one should not look with even more interest 
npon a mnKieal instniment, than upon a volume 
which belonged to some eminent character. The 
most cnthnsinstic render is excited hy the hook onlv 
as the pilgrim at Biuht of the hallowed shrine ; both 
are passive and above them they move. The musi- 
cian throws his very soul into the instrument, ani- 
mates It to a portion of himself and fills it with his 
own joys, his own sorrows or his own hopes till in* 
strument and performer appear to be one rapt person 
giving utterance to the o er-fraught heart. In this 
way the Instrument becomes invested with a particu- 
lar charm which exceeds most souvenirs in mterest 
Can one look at Carat's lyre and repress a smile as 
imagination seems to catch some echo of that divine 
voice to which Napoleon himself was not insensible ? 
or the harp which belonged to the Princess de Lam- 
balle and feel otherwise than sad at the contrast 
forced upon the mind between the soft notes of this 
genteelest of instruments and her most hideous fate 1 

The collection of pocket violins is extremelr curi- 
ous. There are no fewer than twenty-five of them, 
»nd one of them claims (jutlges agree as of rit;lit) to 
have had Stradivarius fur its maker. They are of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
I believe the manufacture of pocket violins is decay- 
inir, if it has not decayed. They are scarcely to be 
seen now away from a dancing-master's cliair. You 
know they give the octave above the violin, standing 
in the same relation to it as the viol and violoncello 
hear to the bass. There are a great many rlarinettea 
and their kindred the flutes, the beaked flutes and 
their original bassoons. Beaked flutes are to be seen 
now only in museums, which is inexplicable, for 
musicians regret its disappearance from bands; they 
think its notes softer, mellower, ond less insipid than 
those of the modem flute which dethroned it. There 
are some curious drums exhibited, from the old Pro- 
ven9al tambourine with its long narrow cia%, to 
Snx's new drum which has no case at all, and con- 
sists solely of an ass's skin stretched un a metal cir- 
cle. The interval is filled with barbaric drums, chief 
among which figures a Tahitaii drum made of a por- 
tion of the trunk of some tropical tree, which has 
been hollowed throughout its length (some six feet) 
and covered at one end with a goal's or a lamb's 
skin. When this drum is played it is set in a hol- 
low and two or three brawny fellows belabor the 
skin with clubs. I forgot to mention that the Pro- 
vencal taml)orin is played with only one drum- 
stick ; it is thought a difficult instrument. Mons. 
Clappisson has in his muKeum the largest gong to 
be seen out of China. There are likewise to be 
seen in this collection many varieties of a musical 
family, which we know best through the hurdy- 
gurdy, which belongs to a most ancient family. The 
museum contains h^irdy-gnrdys of the reigns of 
Henry IV., Louis XIV. (and which subsequently 
belonged to Madame Adelaide, Louis Philippe s 
sister), Louis XV. (made by Louvet, the emment 
musical instrument maker,) and Louis XVI. This 
last reign is represented by a beautiful hurdy gurd^ 
made for a child. There are, too, bird-organs {aen- 
nettes) bound in books, and a wheel orpheon (an in- 
strument something like the harpsicord) in the shape 
of a three octave volume. 

Since I am speaking of the curiosities of the muse- 
um, let me add an organ, a church organ, which has 
even a trumpet stop, contained in a folio volume. 
Yon may easily imagine that all the pipes are very 
short, beini; in truth little more than reeds ; and there 
are eight instruments in canes. Carat's Ivre is a 
beautiful instrument, admirably painted by rrudhon 
or Girodet. The museum contains four spinets, 
which are of great historical interest and most admi- 
rably preserved. One is of the reign of Henry II. ; 
it can easily he taken to pieces and packed in a trav- 
elling-box or trunk, which is lined with sheet iron. 
The box is as old as the Instrument. Two others 
were made in the sixteenth century : one of them 
bears this inscription : **Franciici de Portalupit Ve- 
ronen. Opus. MDXIII. (the name of the maker 
and the date of manufacture), which is incrusted in 
ivory on the instrument. A fourth spinet is of the 
species called "virginal ;" it was made in the seven- 
teenth century and bears the coat of-arms of the de 
Penthi^vre family. The keys are of amlier; the 
front of the instrument is covered with arabesques of 
amber surrounded by amber medallions and enam- 
elled flowers, and tne whole instrument is gilded. 
The collection contains two harpsichords of thegi^eat- 
est value. The most valuable of them was made 
by Rnckers towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
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tary, and it is adorned hv paintings executed by no 
leM illustrious artiHts than Pnul Dril and David 
Teniera. The former is the author of the exterior paint- 
ings. The latter painted the front of the harp»i. 
chord, and in his very best manner ; he represents 
three musicians in a tavern ; two are seated, the 
third is standings and fi:iving th(« others the key note. 
The other harpsichord is made ofclionyand adorned 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl. On its interior is 
the name of the mnker and of the date of manufac- 
ture : P. Faby Bononiensis. Opus. MDCLXXVII. 
The collection contains, too, five beautiful harps, 
one made in the Ref^ency, the four others in 
the rei);ns of Louis XV. and' TiOuis XVI. One of 
them was made hy Sebastian Erard and is covered 
with the famous Vemis Martin ; an it is the name of 
the Princess de Lamballe. You may see there, too, 
mandolins, mandoren, sistras, lutes, theorbs and their 
child, which has inherited the places of them «ill — the 
gniur; Italian (of the seventeenth century), French 
and Scotch bagpipes ; oliphanta, Roman trumpets of 
the sixteenth centary^^renoh hunting horns of the 
reign of Louis XIII., church serpents of the four- 
teenth century, a timbre in the shape of a spinet 
adorned with Boule, Pan's pipes from many coun- 
triea. flutes made of all sorts of materials, trumpets 
of enamelled earthen ware, a sonorous stone from 
China, a Venetian horn of glass, key-note flageolets 
(one of the reign of Henry II.J, circular violins 
made of steel plates ; Italian, Chinese and French 
dulcimers ; a connterbiiss basnoon six feet long ; an 
Italian music box of the sixteenth century, which 
still plays its round of dancer ; soprano bassoons of 
the reikrn of Louis XVI., pnaltorions of the reign of 
Louis XIII., etc., etc. Mnftical instrument makers 
may learn at lea^t one important lesson from this 
museum. It exhibits in a most striking light their 
disgraceful inferk>rity to their predecessors in form. 
There is not a single instrument to be found in this 
collection which is not immeasurably superior in 
forrn to the instruments on sale in contemporary musi- 
cal instrument makers' shops. Take, for instance, the 
key-note flageolet of the reign of Henry II. ; it is made 
of ivory, it is covered with exquisite carvings, and it 
is as graceful an instrument as a Raphael could 
place in one of his Muse's hands. The Italian bag- 
pipes are of the mo«t delicate forms, — you know how 
ungraceful the modem are 1 The old artists were 
imbued with a taste of style which seems to have 
made it impossible for them to violate the cai]ons uf 
grace. They themselves were the first to snffcr, and 
they would have suffered acute pain were tHe objects 
on which th«*y had expended all their art. trade and 
mystery, deficient in those essential qualities of grace 
and style which recommend to admiration the vilent 
materials and the humblest instruments. Moflem 
instrument makers have not the excu.se (which their 
advocates nnre in their behalf) of want of patronage 
for these exquisite pieces of art. Broadwood at 
London and (to a lews extent) Erard, here, con- 
stantly receive orders for instruments which with ex- 
cellence of muftical qualities combine beauty as ob- 
ject* of art, thai* they may adorn the drawing-room 
to which they are destined. Unable to make them 
beautiful, these manufacturers make them rif>h. At- 
tempts are mnde to compensate for the absent beau- 
tiful form by bribing the eye with lavixh expenditure 
of gildings, and to make heaviness itself seem an ad- 
Tantage by hinting the heaviness is valuable. We, 
even the least exacting modems, may waive the 
right to challenge contemporary musical instrument 
makers to rival Strkdivarius and the other unap- 
pmschable masters ; but in a mere question of exteri- 
or form it is our duty to insist upon successful rival- 
ry with their predecessors. If they cannot supply us 
with the nectar and ambrosia their ancestors lav- 
ished senerou«ly, at least let the beaker avouch them 
for children of their fathers. If their invention can 
neither be flogged or shamed into actixity — let them 
•errilely copy those admirable models. 
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Paragrapbf from Vienna. 

BT A. W. T. 

(Continued from page 55.) 

May 10. — Here is a bell story. It comes from a 
newspaper published at Czraowitz, in the Austrian 
province Bukowina. 

Not long since the following was related to have 
oecurred at Rarancze, a village near Csraowitz. 

An old peasant, a widower with one son and one 
daughter, both married, recently died, leaving the 
son in a sute of great rage, owing to the father's 
refusal to change his will so as to favor him — the 
son— to the injury of the sister. The unnatural son 
earsed his dead father, and forbade his wife to enter 



the house to assist in preparing him for the grave. 
She went, however, while her husband was in the 
field, and performed this duty. As soon as he heard 
of it, he rushed to the body, uttering foul language, 
and was about to tear the shroud from it. This 
aroused the father from a trance, in which he had to 
this moment lain. He sprang up, grasped the son 
by his arm^fell back in a fit and really died. . I will 
omit the details which follow — they are really shock- 
ing ; the substance of them is, that the fingers of the 
dead could not be removed from the arm of the son, 
until, after the lapse of thirty hours, they were dis- 
sected off. 

The report of this strange occurrence, together with 
the announcement that a committee of physicians 
and surgeons had been sent to Rarancze to report 
upon the matter, induced several persons, among 
them divers^ students, to go over from Czmowitz to 
the village, to look into the matter, more especially 
as the peasantry were beginning to believe that the 
case was one of actual resurrection from the dead for 
the purpose of punishing a son's wickedness. When 
the Czmowitzers reached Rarancze, they received 
the following explanation. 

The bells for the new church of the village were to 
be cast. That the casting might be successful, and 
the bells ring out right lonPand invitingly, it was 
necessary, according to an old Bukowina supersti- 
tion, to put some strange and striking story in circu- 
lation. So the people concerned got together and 
discussed the matter, finally, hitting upon this 
story of father and son, and sending eight messen- 
gers — two in the direction of each of the cardinal 
points of the compass — to set the story going, and to 
see that it made a great sensation. "We must give 
those messengers, in truth, the credit of having done 
their duty in the premises with groat zeal and skill," 
says the reporter. "At the same time the casting has 
proved a success, and from the tower of the new 
church resounds already in silver clear tones, loud 
and cheerful, the music of the bells of Rarancze." 

May 32. — The other day the Fremdenblatt, one of 
our daily papers, has the following paragraph. 

"We learn from London, that the songstress Ade- 
line Maria Johanna Clorinda Patti has entered a 
complaint, through her next friend, [as I believe the 
law term is] James William Macdonald, against 
her father, ^alvatore Patti, and her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakoech. The complaint in all its long 
printed particulars |ies before us, but we hesitate, for 
the present, to publish the same, notwithstanding the 
genuineness of the document is affirmed to us here in 
Vienna by competent authority. The defendants are 
notified to appear befofe the Lord Chancellor on the 
15th inst." 

This is "nuts" for the Vienna theatre-goers, for 
.Strakosch seems to have left no very favorable im- 
pression here, and taking advantage of this feeling, 
a certain Zell, who is a fertile writer of burlesques, 
has prepared a munical-farcical-dramatic drollery 
called "Abellina [not Adelina], or, a Brothef-in-law 
for Every thing,"— for the Theatre an der Wien— 
that theatre, which owed its constraction to tlie suc- 
cess of Mozart's "Magic Flute", and for which Che- 
rahini composed "Faniska," and Beethoven "Fide- 
lio," ever so many years ago. There is a popular 
songstress here, a Fraulein Oallmeyer, at whose ben- 
efit on the Ifith inst., the piece was produced before 
a full house. In the Presse it is thus noticed. I 
have not seen it. 

"As a whole, the piece, the object of which is to 
burlesque the Patti enthusiasm of the Viennese, and 
the Humboldt of all theatre-fathers', viz., the broth- 
er-in-law Strakosch, has not over and above much 
wit, but the thing amuses through its hors d'auvret. 
There are several good hits, songs and the like. 
Fraulein Gallmeyer, with her hair colored black, to 
resemble in this respect, at least, the original Spanish 



maiden, [Patti was bom in Madrid, but hy no means 
of Spanish parents], again sot the springs of her f^a- 
tire and daring drollery in motion, and tlic public 
applsuded the popular local songstress, in a manner 
which might have satisflejj all the heroes of art and 
literature that we now-a-days can reckon up. Ilcrr 
Zimmerman imitated most capitally Carrion's ten- 
der, die-away strains, and Herr Swoboda trilled and 
ronladed excruciatingly an air from Traviuta, Fiiiu- 
Icin Gallmeyer gained excessive applause. The 
novelty will evidently fill the house many a night." 

To-day, the piece is advertised — being interpreted 
^thus : 

Theater an der Wein. For the ninth time. 

Abellina, or A Brother-in-law for Every thing ; 

A burlesque for the times, with song, in throe pic- 
tures ; • 

By Zell and Mery. Music by various masters. 

Adeline Patti again. The last number of the 
Blatter JUr Theater, &c., is responsible for the follow- 
ing: 

"On the 1 6th of May, an English legal document 
was shown in the various editorial rooms of the Paris 
journals, and the request made for its immedinte 
translation and publication. In this document Ade- 
lina Patti, at present in London, is made to apply to 
the proper court, with tlie petition, that she be re- 
ceived as a "Ward in Chancery," until, in February, 
1864, she shall complete her 21st year, and that she 
be released from the tyranny of her father and broth' 
er-in-Iaw. It Is affirmed, that her father in Paris, 
before a notary public, in 1862, released forever, all 
rights and powers, as father, to and over Adeline and 
Caroline [Carlotta ?] of every nature whatsoever, to 
his son-in-law. Since coming in possession of this 
document, the Herr Brother-in-law has treated the 
timid, pretty Adeline as a sort of female Casper 
Hauser. He keeps 'the child' actually locked up, 
shut out from all society, makes all contracts without 
consultation with her, takes possession of all the re- 
ceipts, drags the golden-voiced nightingale at will 
about the world, and when, now and then, the sweet- 
tempered dove attempts to defend herself, inflicts 
corporeal punishment C?) npon her, such as is only 
due to proved culprits. Miss Patti now prays the 
authorities to save her from this undeserved and ex- 
tortionate white slavery; is ready to prove her alle- 
gations, and demands a medical examination, and 
the privilege of exhibiting the marks of personal 
chastisement. (? I) She declares farther that in eight 
months she has earned 60.000 francs CS 12,000^ but 
has herself never received a sou of it ; farther that n 
gentleman (m Parf^, this is supposed to bo M. 
Aguado) has made her an earnest offer of marriage, 
that he is a man of independent property, and ofTors 
expressly to waive any claim to a marriage portion. 
But, notwithstanding this, she has been taken from 
Paris to London, with the express object of putting 
an end to this relation ; that all letters to her arc 
intercepted ; and, in general, she is subjected to such 
treatment, that if the honorable court does not soon 
extend its parental care over her, she cannot- answer 
for the consequence 1" 

Such is the ridiculous story of the Dlatier fur 
Theater, &c. Isn't it "werry shocking," as my old 
French cofTce-woman used to say. 

Now comes the Presse of this morning. May 26, 
and gives the following edifying history : 

"Based upon thoroughly trustworthy letters re- 
ceived from London, we are able to give the follow- 
ing explanation of the complaint said to be entered 
by Fr&ulein Patti against Herr Strakosch. 

"During the past winter in Paris, a person calling 
himself Baron de Ville, had pursued Miss Patti with 
offers of marriage, but making no other impression 
upon her than that of disgusting intrusivenoss. Sat- 
isfied of his irresistible attractions, the vain fellow 
really believed that his want of success could have 
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no other foandation than that of a tyrannical gaar- 
dianship. He followed her to Vienna, where he pot 
np at the hotel Mansch, under the name of M. 
MoDgr^mon, bat where be never was received by 
Miss Fatti. He thence fojlowed her to London, 
where, after rariooi vain attempts to see her, he de- 
termined to try by means of a legal interrention to 
help himielf, or at least gratify revenge. De Ville 
had the impudence to present to the conrt in Miss 
Patti's name, and, as pretended, by her anthority, a 
petition containing a complaint against her father 
and brother-in-law, and praying for the appointment 
of a guardian. The parties interested were sum- 
moned, and Adelina declared in Court, that she, far 
from entering such a complaint, was perfectly satis- 
fied with and happy in her family relations, and was 
particularly indebted to, and grateful for the kind- 
ness of her brother-in-law, Strakosch, who, from her 
earliest childhood had been like a father to her, and 
who was her first and only teacher. As to the 
Baron, she declared him to be an adventurer, with 
whom she would have nothing to do. 

"The 'Baron/ her worshipper— who probably is 
hardly compot mentis — ^was heartily laughed at by the 
audience, received a reprimand from the court, and 
was condemned to pay the costs. 

"The 'Baron' de Ville, or Mongr^non, it appears, 
wrote to his flriend, Jules Briand, an employ^ of 
one of the first — barbers (!) in Vienna, requesting 
him to obtain the publication of a copy of the peti- 
tion, which was enclosed. Briand did so, and thus 
the story got into the papers. An action for slander, 
which Strakosch threatens to bring here In Vienna, 
may very probably confirm the facts as here detailed 
before our tribunals." 

I hope Strakosch will pursue the matter, for if 
there be no redress for the abominable lies and mis- 
representations, with which the Heribert Bans ti id 
gentu omne of novel writers here in Germany and 
Austria, defame the dead, regardless of the tears and 
sorrow of the living, it is to be hoped that the mnzsle 
on the press may not be confined to political matters 
alone, and that in such flagrant cases as this, the 
authors of the slander may be adequately punished. 



The Koiart Oatalos^e. 

(from the London AthoiUBiim.) 

Thematic and Cknmoloffical CatcJogm of Moxar^s 

Worke^-iC^nmofoffiMe^-thematieehe Verzeichmss §dm- 

mtlidur Ton- Weri^, W, A. Afomrt'tf von Dr. Lud- 

wig Bitter von K5chel1. (Leipaig, Breitkopf & 

Hirtel ; London, Ewer & Co.) 

The musician of any age or country, be his object 
what it will, may well regard thfi thick volume with 
admiration and reverence, as one of the holy books 
of his art. Five hundred and more pages are devot- 
ed to the titles of the creations of one who did not 
attain middle age, and whoso life was largely devnted 
to active exhibition ; among which works are a "Don 
Juan," a <*Figaro," a Jupiter Symphony I We are 
not of the company of the Idolaters, who can see no 
fault, no ineouality, who will admit no mannerism In 
the works or Mosart. Wo bold, with a judgment 
stated a few years ago in print, that he produced 
nothing which has not been of its class exceeded by 
some other master of music : an assertion which, 
however startling it seems, can be sustained by fact. 
Taking, however, Moxart's works as a whole, the 
nnion of form and beauty, of skill, of spontaneous 
geniality presented in them, has never been exceeded, 
if ever approached. Their evenness of quality is 
wonderful. There is probably no one musician who 
has given such vast and lasting delight ; and this, 
not to the learned and refined only, but to the enor- 
mous public, that cares merely for passing sensations 
of pleasure. Then, we are somehow never tired of 
bearing about the man. Book comes after book, life 
after lifs,— each more tedious than the last (Dr. Jahn's 
being, lee os hope, final In point of heavinessl.^yet 
they are not to be parted with when once taken in 
hand. In brief, he possessed genius in all the full- 
ness of most exquisite charm,* and was even more 
loveabletfian highly-gifted; as we remember anew 
while lingering over this list of treasures, just as if a 
large portion of it was not known to us by heart I 
Is it complete even now, splendid as it Is in length I 
We fancy not ; and that some of the slighter pieces, 



which were flung off bv him to please his Viennese 
rommdes, or to make the starched men of science at 
Leipzig stare, are not here included. On the other 
hand, it Is poMible that pieces have crept in which 
are not from his pen— doubts having been thrown on 
the authenticity of many of the remains sold by bis 
widow after his decease. Complete or incomplete, 
however, the collection is unique as an example of 
fecundity, of beauty, of variecv. Admirable, too, is 
the absence of an arrogant and pedantic spirit ; and 
the willingness to be helpful, without thought of self- 
aMortion. Mosart would throw off occasional songs 
for other men's operas, and additional accompani- 
ments to other men's oratorios. He scored such 
music of Bach as hit his fancy. He played with the 
flute or the horn, when some merry and good for-little 
boon companion wanted a ooneerto. He wrote dances 
(there are many waltzes, by the way, passing under 
his name that are not here). In brief, like all men 
of real genius, he was abundant, gracious and versa- 
tile ; and thus to be ranged with the Michel Anselos, 
the Cellinis, the Shakspeares of Art, who know 
themselves to be too g^reat, and feel themselves to be 
too generous, to be pinched by any narrow fears of 
compromising themselves, let them condeseeod as 
thev please. 

Probably, in all this wonderful accumulation of 
music, its 'least precious portion consists of the or- 
chestral masses and the organ pieces. The former 
fall short in the devotional spirit, which breathes with 
such a mighty and earnest pathos In his "Confuta* 
tis," from the Requiem, — in his "Ave Verum."— 
His English womhippersjnll learn with surprise, that 
the service so haokneyeom this country, and known 
as his Twelfth Mass^n Germany as 'No. 7-^oes 
not hgnre in this Cataloiriio ; or if so— for here is a 
Mass No. 7 in the same key, and in the same rhythm 
^with different phrases by way of opening. The or- 
gan music, thouirh written for Germany, is apparent- 
ly slighter than Handel's, which was written for Eng- 
land in days when the German pedals were next to 
unknown, without the oct*a«{onAl pompous grandeur 
of phrase so distinctive of Handel. 

An nnusuallv large portion of the six hundred and 
twenty-six works here indexed are in autoeraph man- 
uscript. For one who notoriously took life so light- 
ly, and wrought so hastily, Mozart's manuscript is 
not bad ; clear, comparatively, if compared with 
Beethoven's. A well-known varied Andante in O 
major, for four hands, is before us, from which that 
fresh and genial composition has been played. It 
tells, as does Madame Viardol's famous possession 
— the manuscript of "Don Juan"— that hasty as he 
was, and careless, Mozart was not too hasty and care- 
less to reconsider himself ;— whether he was ponrinir 
out such a burning utterance of passion as "Or sal 
che 1' onore," or merely throwing off a trifle for the 
amatsnra and the shops. To-day, we have lived to 
see, as rule, the temerity of publishing new works on 
the lai*gest scale simultaneously with their perform- 
ance, — works, it may be added, not by li^psart«, nor 
vet, even, by Mendeissohns. This manuscript tells 
Its tale of the "midnight oil." or else of the midnight 
punch, which Mozart's Stanerl used to brew for him, 
when he was busy, in the drops whteh spot the time- 
discolored paper. It U here and there smeared, too, 
as if tfie diligent author who left his works behind 
bim in Somebody's Luffgase had been over the page, 
to correct it.— But enough of these notes on a Cata- 
logue, wanting whioh no musician's lihrarv of refer- 
ence can be henceforth rated as complete. We 
should add, in conclusion, that Dr. Von KSchel's 
notes and annotations are sensible, to the piirpoie» 
and not over-prolix. 



Niw York, Juhb 6. — ^The past musical season 
has been, on the whole, a rich one for lovere of musio 
in New York. The German and Italian open com- 
panies, the Philharmonic and Liederkrans Societies, 
Mason and Thomas's quartet party, the concerts 
given by Messrs. Anschfltz, Bergmann, Mills, 
Thomas, Goldbeck, without mentioning the lighter 
enteruinments of Carlotta Pattl, Gottschalk, Ac, 
have presented us with every variety of music (ex- 
cepting the great ontorio form j, old and new. Some 
of the works performed were heard here for the first 
time ; a few for the first time oitywlsris. 

Of operas, we have beard some entirely new to 
New York. Such were Meyerbeer's *'Dinorah," 
Nicolai's '*Merry Wives of Windsor," Petrella's 
"lone," Verdi's "Aroldo," and Gluck's "Orpheus." 



"loce" proved snccessfuf even to a fwrwe, among 
the frequentere of the Academy ; the causes of this 
success have been already dbcuMed ; the others 
pleased more or less (even Aroldo !"), excepting the 
greatest beyond comparison— of course we mean 
"Orpheus," and that proved an unequivocal failure, 
as might have been almost surely predicted ; for this 
opera requires an undoubtedly great artist in the 
principal part, a perfbct mias m smim, beyond the 
possibilities of the Winter Garden, and an essential- 
ly music and art loving audience. 

Mile. Vestvall's performance of "Orpheus" was 
doubtless modelled after that of Vlardot-Garda, which 
she must have frequently studied in Paris, but most 
certainly t^er it, if we may believe half the raptures 
of Berlios, Scndo, Florentine, Ac., on the wondetful 
personation of that great artist, who, never handsome, 
past middle age, and with a fallKg voice, had yet the 
power to enchain by the magic of her genius, tbe 
attention of enraptured audiences, for upwards of 
three hundred nights,— audiences in part composed 
of people who went to Paris from England, Italy, 
Russia, solely to hear Garcia in "Orpheus." Mile. 
Vestvali has great physical beauty, yet little f^lnine 
charm ; ahe astonkhes, but she does not touch or at- 
tract She did not fill our ideal of the poet Orpheus, 
who, we imagine from his history (be that fact in 
part or not), must have been somewhat effbminate,"- 
either in penon or action ; her gestures and attitudes 
were too oatensibly Intended rather to exhibit herself, 
than the character or composer. Neither was her 
voice, and especially her school, sufficient for the 
great music she undertook to render. 

Little Madam Botter was more satisfiictory in tiie 
single scene allotted to EuHdice ; ahe was, at least* 
honest, earnest, and touching. The scenic efibet 
was mediocre and often incorrect ; the modem bal- 
let skirts, parading round the tomb of Euridice, in 
the first act, were enough to throw ridicule on the 
whole opera. It Is much to be regretted that the 
right spirit did not preside over this revival ; how 
many people, unacquainted with the score, and 
knowing no better, will judge of the sublimely sim- 
ple melodies, the deeply truthful expression, the 
dramatic effect of Gluck, merely from the manner in 
mhich they heard all this rendered at the Winter 
Garden, and will, perhaps, deem the weak poinu of 
the performance those of the great master I May 
Gareia's self come here one day, and undeceive New 
York, we prayl Even the critics (Heaven save the 
mark 1) discoursed unknowingly about the "trotting" 
of this "old fogy" composer across the Atlantic! I 

Somewhere about thirty operas. In all, were per 
formed during the season, by the German and Ital- 
ian companies, Indndlng some by Mosart, Beetho- 
ven's •'FIdello," Bossini's " Semiramide," which 
failed from the same cause as '"Orpheus," namely, 
the want of the right women in the right place. 
Schuberts' operetta "The Family Quarral," by an 
amateur society ; Offsnbach's droll trifle "La rose 
de St Fleur," by the French company ; Mr. Edward 
Mollenhaner's tragic opera "The Corsican Bride," 
performed some three or four times, at the dose of 
the season, with tolerable success, the music befaig 
light, and wanting in originality, but the whole thing 
despite its poor libretto, put together with a certain 
aavoir fidre, owing, no doubt, to Mr. Mollenhaner's 
experience as a theatrical orchestra leader, "La Fa- 
voriu," "Norma," &c., Ac. 

The list of Symphonies performed last winter is 
not a short one. Beethoven's No. 1, No. 4, No. 6, 
and No. 7 ; Mosart's No. 4 ; Emanuel Bach's hi D ; 
Schumann's two In B. and Bb; Gade's No. 1, 
Lisst's "Tasso" and "Faust;" Beriios's "Harold in 
Italy," and M. Goldbeck's promising original sym- 
phony, "Victoria." 

Of Orertares, we had naturally a greater number 
than of Symphonies, old and new composen having 
figured equally extensively in the list. Almost all 
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were noHcetible; emonti; them we mmt mention 
Olack'a to "Iphla«nia in Anlis/' Beethoven's "Leo- 
nora" No. 3 ; Mosart's to the "Masric FInte ;" We- 
ber'f "Johel." and that to "Oheron ;" Cherabini'e to 
*'Medea;» Mendeltsohn'f to Victor Hugo's "liuj 
Bias;" Bchamann's beantifbl " Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale/' his "Manfred," and Julias CsBsar;" 
Wagner's introdnction to "Lohengrin," his "Faust" 
overture characteristique, and that to "Tannhftaser ;" 
Berlioz's "Francs )uges," and "Cameval Romain ;" 
Gade's "Michael Angelo." and "Reminiscences of 
O^ian ;" Rossini's to "William Tell/' and Litoirs 
"Rohe^pierre." 

Of sarred music, and of that species, the cantata, 
which belongs par exeelfenc€ to the concert room, 
rather than to the chnrch or the staga, we had Sebas- 
tian Barb's introfloction to "St. Matthew's Passion ;" 
Mozart's ''Requiem ;" Mendelssohn's "Hjmn of 
Praine," an eight part chorus by Pale^trina; Rom- 
berg's "Lay of the bell/' the CV^o from Liszt's 
"Graner" Mass ; Gade's "Comala /' Mendelssohn's 
finale to "Loreley;" Weber's "Preciosa" music; 
Meyerbeer's chorus and melo-dramatic muffic, writ- 
ten for "Stmensee," and other things less notioeable. 

It would he an endless task to enumerate the mis- 
cellaneous instrumental works, — solos, duets, trios, 
qnsrtets, ponatas, concertos, &c., heard at the various 
and varied concerts of the winter ; it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that from Bach and Tartinl. down to 
the composers of our day, many masters of the dlffsr- 
ent schools were generously n presented. 

For the future season, we have promises of much 
and good music. Mr. Maretzek will open the Acade- 
my in the autumn, i^ith a company of Italian artists, 
indnding Madame Medori, 8it?nor Mazzoleni, and 
odiers among the singers who gained such popularity 
here last season. Petrella, the composer of "lone," 
is to pay us a visit, for the purpose of bringing out 
and conducting a new opera of his own in New 
York ; and writing of this visit, reminds us of a re- 
port concerning a more distinguished probable visi- 
tor, namely, Joachim, the greatest of living violinists, 
who, in company with his wife, formerly Mile. Weiss, 
the singer, is said to be shaping his plans America- 
wards. But this sounds almost too good to he true. 
Bat if true I and if Clara Schumann would only 
oome with them I Then, Mr. Anschfltz's future sea- 
son of German opera promises to he on a more liber- 
al scale than the past ; the three Formes, bass, bari- 
tone, and tenor, will be induced, it is hoped, to join 
the company. The Philharmonic, Arion, Lieder- 
krans. and other societies, are also preparing much 
fine music for future concerts ; so that we may hope, 
not without reason, to enjoy some of the best that is 
to be heard, at the performances of resident estab- 
lished musicians alone, setting aside the chances of 
distingulslied visitors, should dreumstanees prove 
fisvorable. 
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FeitiYaLi in Otrmaay. 

The London Muskal World gives the following 
list of the various Musical Festivals which will take 
place, or have already taken place, in Germany, this 
summer. In Aix la-chapelle, on the 6th and 7th of 
September, the First Vocal Festival of the Singers of 
the Rhenish Association, and Grand International 
Vocal Competition, under the dtrectk>n of the Aiz- 
la-chapelle Vocal Assodation for Male Voices— 
"Concordia." In Augsburg, on the Ist— 3d August, 
the "Liederfest" of the Swabian and Bavarian Vocal 
Union, comprising 88 smaller Associations with 
1082 members. In Bambeiig, on the 25th— 28th of 
Joly, "Das Friokisdie Mnsikfest" in which 2756 



singers have announced their intention of taking 
part. In Brunswick, on the 18th — 1 5th of July, 
German "Liederfest" under the direction of Herr 
Franz Abt ; the Vocal Associations of 60 different 
towns will sing on the occasion. In Darmstadt, on 
the 16th of August, the Musical Festival of the Mid- 
dle Rhine. In Dilsseldorf, on thtf 24th— 25th of May, 
the Fortieth Musical Festival ot the Lower Rhine — 
conductors, Herren Tausch and Otto Goldschmtdt. 
In Konigsberg, on the 27th— 29th of May, the Third 
Musical Festival— conductor, Herr Anton Rubin- 
stein. At Ochringen, on the 28th and 29ch of June, 
the "Liederfest" of the Swabian Vocal Association. 
At Ohiflu, the Vocal Association for Male Voices 
will celebnte tne 25th Anniversary— date not fixed. 
At Rdchenberg, in Bohemia, a grand Vocal Festival 
will take place some time during August. 

From the same journal we take portions of a letter 
describing the DiiMeldorf Festival, dated May 27. 

On this occasion, for the first day of the Festival, 
the work selected wm Elijah, which had been per- 
formed only once previously at any Rhenish Fes- 
tival. The principal solos were undertaken by Mad. 
Jenn^ Llnd-Goldflchmidt ; Mdlle. von Edelsliorg (of 
Munich) ; Dr. Gunz (of Hanover) ; and Herr Julius 
Sro<-khanpen, the smHller parts being entrusted to 
Md'le. BCUchecns Cfrom Crefeld), and Mdlle. Pels- 
Lrusden (from Coloinie). The conductor of the ora- 
torio was Herr Otto Golditchmidt, from London, 
while Mr. Blagrove, also from London, was the load- 
er. The orchestra comprised one hundred and forty- 
six musicians, and produced a great effect, more es- 
pecially by the fullness of the stringed qusrtet. The 
performance was rendered particnlarly brilliant by 
the new origan, played by Herr Weber, of Cologne. 
The chorus consisted of 781 persons, thus distributed: 
219 sopranos, 159 contraltos, 175 tenors, and 228 
basses. Thus much for statistical returns, as far as 
they are to be gathered from every guide-book. I 
give them a« a matter of form. In stating my indi- 
vidual opinion of the performance, I can be short.— 
To thinic of telling your readers anything they have 
not already been told concerning Mendelssohn s work 
would arsne in me an amount of arrogance of which 
I should not like to he supposed capable. Admira- 
tion for Mendelssohn is at home In Berlin, and I have 
rarely been present at a grander performance than 
that of Elijah, under Professor Stem's direction, last 
winter, tint what endowed the performance here 
with more than usual interest was the combination 
of vocalist<i who could not be surpassed anywhere.— 
The youthful charm of Madame Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt's voice has disappeared, as no one can be 
cnthustaatic enough to deny. Its character of sweet- 
ness has been obliged to pay a tribute to Time ; but 
the ladv still reuins the most elevated feminine 
grace ; lier profound and gentle feeling is still the 
same as when I heard her, when Jenny Lind. for the 
first time as Alice in R6birt h IHable^ in London. — 
The impression she produced upon me, at that ep»>ch, 
was one which can never be forgotten, but quite as 
deep and moving an effect was excited in my breast 
the other day, by her sintring of the air, "Hore, Isra- 
el," though two decenninms had nearly elapsed. It 
is a profoundly pious feeling which steals into mv 
heart, when I hear her sing the air in question ; I 
experience a desire for inward prayer. Mdlle. von 
Edelsberg possesses a ri/voroua contralto of the no- 
blest character, to which is united a very good style. 
Dr. Onna was not quite himself, but dii*played good 
musical training and intelliirence. Herr Julius 
Stockhausen sang the bass solos in an exemplary 
style. Although I am inclined to think the high posi- 
tion of the organ and the softness of its tone not 
Snite adapted to Elijah, I cannot help expressincr my 
eep respect for the gentleman who presided at it. — 
The ladies entrusted with the smaller solos were re. 
markable for the pleasing quality of their voices.— 
The chorus and orchestra were on a level with the 
work. The first day was a worthy commencement 
of the Festival. It was Impossible not to perceive 
the reverential earnestness which animated the exec- 
utants, who, the audienoe felt, were conscious what 
kind of a composition they were executing. If I say 
that the second day satisfied me less than the fimt, I 
beg that I may not be misunderstood. If not equal 
to the first as regards quality, it surpassed it as re- 
gards quantity ; there was too much music. I am as 
great a lover of music as ever existed in the wide 
world ; but to sit and listen to heavy music, for four 
mortal hours, in a crowded, nay, nearly over-crowded 
hall, was too much even for me. Here, however, is 
the programme, so that every one may form his own 
opinion :— I. "Suite" by Bach ; 2. Three Psalms by 
Maroello (scored by Lindpaintoer) ; 8. "Ode to St. 



Cecilia" by Handel Cwith Mosart's instrumentation), 
4. C minor Symphony by Beethoven ; 5. Third Part 
of the Creation, by Haydn. 

You will at once perceive that I was not quite 
wrong in my assertion as to there being too much 
music. The conductors on this evening were, for 
purely instrumeouLcompositions. Ilerr Julius Tausch 
and, for the others, Herr Otto Goldschmldt. With 
regard to the execution of the orchestral pieces, I 
cannot quite agree with the nearly universal enUiusi- 
asm ; I have heard the same pieces, especially Beet- 
hoven's Symphony, played far more effectively else- 
where ; but, notwithsunding this, I must acknowledge 
the care exhibited by Herr Tausch. In the second 
movement of the "Suite," Herr Ludwig Strauss, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, executed the violin solo 
with praiseworthy correctness. The gem of the even- 
ing was Jenny Lind. How inspiring in its eflfect was 
the delicacy of her expression in the "Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia I" The voice was no longer tliat of the day pre- 
vious, which produced in me so piou<< a frame of mind 
by its rendering of the air, "Hore, Israel 1" It was 
a voice calling to me from the heavens above. Ton 
are lauehine again, I know you are, and thinking to 
yourself: "Still the same mcorrigible enthusiastic 
dreamer as ever I" But you are mistaken. I give 
vou my word that an air from the "Ode." so sung 
by Jenny Lind, would convert heathens, render free- 
thinkers devout, and restore misanthropes to the world 
and human society. I have not much to sav con- 
cemini; the third day of the Festival, when the so- 
called "Artists' Concert'* took place, that is— a con- 
cert at which each person rides his or her own partic- 
ular hobby. Of what wns good, I will mention only 
the best. Madame Jennv Lind-Goldschmidt sang an 
air from Mozart's Ri Pattore, with chbli^aio violin 
accompaniment, played by Mr. BUirmve; Herr 
Tausch exe<>nted Spohr's doncerto in G minor; and 
Herr Tausch, Beethoven's Fantasia with chorus and 
band ; while Hert Stockhausen gave as a few airs, 
songs, ftc. 

London. 

pHiLHARMOirio SociBTT. The couocrts go on 
in the even tenor of their way, classical as always 
under the condnctorship of Stemdale Bennett. The 
programme of the fifth (May 18) had for Sympho- 
nies Haydn No. 1 1 and Beethoven No. 4 ; for over- 
tures the old FreitehHOz and Zampa, and a Fantasia 
Overture, "Paradise and the Peri," by Bennett, writ- 
ten for the Commemoration of the 50th year of the 
Society last summer, which, it is said, "gains enor- 
mously" on a second hearing. This took the plaoe 
of the usual Concerto. Airs from Haydn and Mox- 
art, and a Valse by Gtonnod were sung by Mdlle. 
Tietjen's with "all her splendid energy." 

Sixth Concert (June 1 ). Symphonies : Spohr in 
D minor. No. 2, (composed for the Philharmonic 40 
years ago), and Beethoven In F (No. 8). Over- 
tures.* Euryanthe, and one in C by Mendelssohn, 
composed for the Philharmonic more than thirty 
years ago, sometimes called "the Trumpet Over- 
ture," which London critics pronounce "a master- 
work in every sense" and blame the Leipsig profes- 
sors for not publishing among his "posthumous" 
works. Beethoven's G major concerto Cfor piano) 
was played by Arabella Goddard. The singers were 
Signor Fricca (properly Herr Fricke), Frl. Lieb- 
hardt, who sang a bravura air from Mozart's Ckmi 
Jan tutu, and Mme. Lehman n, from Copenhagen, 
(well remembered here in Boston,) who sang the 
soena from Der fYtyschtUx ; the Timet says, ' -she has a 
powerful voice, and is earnest and strenuous in her 
delivery." 

Seventh Concert, June 15. Symphonies: Bee^ 
hoven, No. 1 ; Mendelssohn, in A minor. Over- 
tures. Oberon (Weber), and Anaereon CChembini.) 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, played by M. Bnst- 
au, "a virtuoso of merit, but not equal to that woriL," 
Singers : Mile. Art6t and Sig. Delle Sedie. 

Nsw Phxlhabxohio.— Dr. Wylde, conductor. 
The fourth concert, CWednesday, June 8), oflRsred 
two Symphonies: vis., Spohr's Double Symphony 
in C, and Beethoven's Pastoral; three Overtures: 
Schumsnn's to Genooeva, Weber's to Oberon, and 
Mosart's to "Magic Flute ;" a Piano-forte Serenade 
and Rondo by Mendelssohn, plsyed by Charles 
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Hall^; and singing (airs from Donisetti and RoMtni, 
Rode'i Variations, &e.), by Mme. Alboni. The 
Musical World says : 

The fifth and last concert of the season, attracted 
the largest attendance of the series. The programme, 
-with one exception, consisted of old acqnaintances, 
bat of those whom we reckon among our dearest 
and best. Let the selection show : — Part I. — Over- 
tare {Leonora), Beethoven ; Song, "Deh vieni non 
tardar' (/'Yoraro), Mozart; Concerto, for violin and 
orchestra, Spohr; Aria, "II dolco saono" {Lucia) 
Donizetti ; Symphony in A major, Mendelssohn. 
Part II. — Concerto, for pianoforte and orch«ifra, in 
F minor, Wylde; Air {Der Freischittt), Weber; 
Choras {Jeaaonda), Spohr; Polacca, "Son vergin 
rezzosa" (IPuritani), Bellini ; Overtnre {Matani- 
eUo), Auber. 

The exception to oar old acquaintances will be 
recognized in the concerto of Dr. Wylde, which was 
introdaced by Madame Arabella Goddard, not at the 
request of the composer, but as a graceful compli- 
ment to the director. The concerto in F minor is 
the work of a thoughtful musician, clearly deniirned 
and well developed, often graceful, as often brilliant, 
and invariably efrecti\e. The orchestra is every 
where well handled, and the solo passages for the 
piano display both an elegant fancy, and a thorongh 
xnowledfre of the instrument. Dr. Wylde is not a 
lar^e producer, but if he had time and turned his at- 
tention to instrumental composition we micht expect 
very many frood thinjirs from his pen. Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard's execution of the concerto was splen- 
did from becinninc to end. Many of the pafisaires 
are extremely difficult ; bat this young lady knows 
DO difficulty. 

Musical Socibtt of Lokdon: — The yoonc:est 
of the Orchestral or Symphony Societies, with Al- 
fred Mellon for conductor. The fourth and last con- 
cert of the season gave Beethoven's C minor Sym- 
phony, (the World says : "We have heard it played, 
if not with more vi&ror, at least with more refine- 
ment;" and this of "the finest orchestra probably 
ever assembled in a London concert room.") The 
overtures were those to Jnsonda and 7W/, and one by 
Mr. Macfarren to Hamlei, which the same authority 
calls "an intellectual and thoroughly poetical compo- 
sition," having a "smack of the so-called character 
overtwreB of Beethoven and Mendelssohn," — yet cold- 
ly received, perhaps for want of more rehearsal. 
Mendelssohn's D minor Concerto was played by 
Miss Madeline Schiller, (a young lady of German 
parentage, but bom in England, who distinguished 
herself at the Leipzig Conservatorium) ; her recep- 
tion was encouraging. Sig. Delle Sedie sang airs 
from Stradella and Verdi. 

MoHDAT Popular Concbrts. — The 129th (June 

8) was excluiiively devoted to Beethoven. The 

Musical World Mjn: 

Even the vocal pieces were hifi; those quaint and 
pretty lieder, "The Savovard" and "The Stolen 
kiss," being included in tlie first part, and the in- 
comparable "Adelaida" in the second. The singer 
wa4 Mr. Simii Reeves, who treats Beethoven as he 
treats Handel and Mendelitsohn. Madame Goddard 
played the Sonata Appassionata as it has rarely been 
plnyed before by pinni.tt or pinniste. She also joined 
Sitrnor Platti in the sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello in A, the most beautiful of the five which the 
"immeasurably rich** Beethoven has left. The quar- 
tets were thone in F and A, Kos. I and 5 of the first 
set (what a first set !), Op. 18. They were admira- 
bly given by the new violinist, Herr Japha, Herr L. 
Ries, Mr. H. Webb, and Siffnor Piatti. Mr. Bene- 
dict—restored, we are glad to say, to perfect health 
^-occupied his usual post as accompanist. 

Mb. Hallb*s Piano-Fortb Rbcitals, opened 

Friday afternoon. May 14, at St. James's Ilall. The 

Athtnaum says : 

Mr. Hall€ has a snre place in England ~snch as 
can be won here only by an instrumentalist under 
conditions of remarkable accomplishment and pro- 
gress. Londoners may well be glad that, after two 
years of exclusive devotion to Beethoven's Sonatai, 
for his own series of concerts this season, he has 
recourse to the general library of classical music, 
and not to one particular shelf of it. Yesterday 
week, we had Beethoven's Sonata in A, No. 2, Op. 2 
(% work which breaks down every classifying theory 
of manners and styles, being, in some features, as 
boldly new as its writer's last Piano-forte Sonata), — . 
a Partita in B minor, by Bach, — Mozart's Trumpet 



Sonata, Op. 21,— Weber's Solo Sonata in C, Op. 24, 
the peiformanoe of which could not be surpassed for 
sentiment, lustre of execution, charm of tone and un- 
faltering power, — two "Moments Musicales" by 
Schubert, the second a quaint Hongroise in F minor, 
— Mendelssohn's "Caprice" in £, Op. 33, this also 
played to perfection, — lastlv, two specimens by 
Chopin. Better relished the Best of music and the 
best of playing could not be than they were by the 
large audience assembled. 

His second programme was "commanded" by the 

Princess of Wales, as follows : 

Fart L— Sonata in £ fiat. Op. 29, No 3, Beetho- 
ven ; Harpsichord Lessons, G and D, D. Scarlatti ; 
Gavottes and Musettes, in D minor and G minor 
(from "Suites An^laises"), S. Bach; Bagatelles, 
Book I., Nos. I, 2, 3, and 7, Beeihoven.9 

Part II. — Sonata, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1 
(The Moonlight), Beethoven ; Impromptu, in B fiat, 
Op. 142, Schubert; Two Valses, in C sharp minor 
and D fiat, Op. 64. Chopin; "Lieder ohne Worte," 
Book II., No. 1 ; Book IV., No. 5 : and Book VI., 
No 6, Mendelssohn. 

Thb Vocal Societies have not been idle. Mr. 
Henry Leslie's Choir bus given Madrigals, Part- 
songs, Mendelssohn's Ave Maria and "Hear my 
Prayer," with songs by Reeves, Mile. Parepa and 
others, and piano pieces from Bach and Handel by 
Arrabella Goddard. The Harmonic Society sang 
Mendelssohn's Athalia, and Handel's "Dvttingen Te 
Deum," May 15. Judas Maccabceus was given at 
Exeter Hall, by the National Choral Society, under 
Mr. 0. W. Martin, May 28lh, with band and chorus 
of seven hundred. The Creation by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, May 29. The anniversary meeting 
of the Charity Children under the great dome of St. 
Paul's, took place June 11. 

Of course there has been the nsual abundant early 
summer crop of concerts by individuals, virtuoso-ish 
and classical, annual and occasional, for a summary 
of which we have not room. 

As for the two opera houses, we must be content 
to resume some six or eight weeks history of them 
iu our next number. 

Vibwa. Among the pieces played at the Court 
Opera house during the month of May were Don 
Juan, U Etoile du Nord, Lalla Roukh, the Huguenots, 
&c. The corner stone of the new opera house was 
laid May 20 ; the minifter of commerce opened the 
ceremonies with a discourse, and a Cantata, written 
for the occasion, words by Steinh&user, music by 
Franz Doppler, was performed. 
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Sohnmann^B " Paradise and the Peri** 

FOURTH AND LAST ARTICLE. 

The Third Part opens with a chorus of bliss- 
ful Hoaria singing in Paradise, while the Peri is 
winging her way up to the gate to ofier her 
second gifV. 

This chorus (No. 18) is one of the happiest 
and freshest fancies in the whole Cantata. The 
idea of introducing such a chorus is Schumann's 
own, and he has probably composed the words as 
well as the music, of which the English version 
before os is rather a free one : 

strew with fkir garUndii great AlU*f throoe, 
RoMt entwlniiiKt bring gayeat flowen, 
Till the Eternal'R propltloae ffmile 
OraeloiMlj Ml on Heer'n^e atmost bowtre. 
Hie throne eiirroundlDg. 
With Joy abooadlng, 
Hamblj bow before the Lord ! 

It is of course for female voices, and is in four 
parts, soprani and alti. There is a wholesome , 
serene happiness, a clear, perennial purity and 
freshness in the music. The joyful melody of 
the leading theme is divided bet^^een the two 
upper parts, which pursue each other in canon, 



while the alti fill out the harmony. The beauty 
is bewildering, while you feel the perfect unity ; 
it requires no science to enjoy it, if it did to 
write it. The instruments go with the voices : — 
what could they do better ? Then comes in a 
second thought : 

Let OS forget not thoM we lor*'. 
Wandering o'er the earth In mdnen! 
Darkneaii below oe, splendor above, 
Hatrsd there, bat here love and gladneis ! 
Strew with Ikir, kc. 

These lines are sung by a single voice on each 
part, in a more thoughtful minor key, while the 
canon form is dropped. The charm of this middle 
sentence in the music is worthy to contrast with 
that of the principal motive (in canon), " Strew 
with fair garlands," &c., which returns to round 
off the chorus proper, although the piece is not 
yet finished. The time is quickened, as the 
accompaniments break into triplets, and a solo 
voice calls out in excited tones : 

See where comes flying the Peri Mr 
Toward HeaTen*s gate! 

and the rest take up the strain in cboniB : 

Perl, Mr Perl, do not deopelr. 

Faith and Trust will betray thee ncrer. 

Sewk for the boon, 

ThouMt rvarh It soon. 

What so dear la onto the Lord ! 

There is a chaste and serious expressiou in all 
this ; but the next lines, sung by two voices in 
thirds, in pay, light-hearted triplets, are more 
suggestive of the common notion of the delights 
of a Mahomedan paradise : 

Let Qs away to the rosy bowen, 
Pleasure bestowing, pleasnre receiving, 
Kl-«ses partaking, warm kisses frlvlng. 
*Mid the cool arbors hanging with flowen. 

There is a touch here of the naive Mozart 
style of gaiety, and you are reminded of Zerli- 
na's wedding day — just for a moment, for imme- 
diately, with tha next three lines : 

See the snn ascending— 

Bliss never ending 

St^s for the blest who watt on the Lord ! 

the chorus comes in with a few bars of most 
solemn and impressive character, with trombones, 
all pianissimo, accompanying. As the last chord 
dies away, a single violin shoots up the scale, at 
once suggesting the Peri's eager upward flight, 
and leading; into the next number of the music : 

19. Tenor solo, followed by Alto solo. 
Another of those melodious recitations, with beau- 
tiful and graphic accompaniment, telling how 
she listens to the preceding chorus, as she soars 
up to the heavenly gate, bearing the last sigh of 
the lovers ; how her heart beats high with hope 
as she hears the sound of the crystal bells from 
the trees of Eden (bells imitated in the music) ; 
but how, aAer all, her hope is again deceived ; 
the gate stands not open ; and then the Alto (An- 
gel) gives her words of comfort, but : ** Far holi- 
er must be the gift," &c. 

20. Recitative of the Peri : «< Rejected ! Ah 1 
banished," &c., slow and mournful ; but breaking 
forth directly into an earnest, ardent, beautiful 
Allegro ; her whole soul goes forth in it ; it ts a 
song of aspiration, so pure and intense that it can 
know no failure : 

No, let me not rest, bnt wander forth. 
Barth^s Ikrthest shores to wsnderofor, 
Prom pole to pole eeek to dlseo?rr 
This costly prise I would attain. 
That yields the highest bliss to me, 
When Bden*s gate rhall open be. 
What though It sleep 
In eaTeros deep. 

Where darkness rslgna— -I'll not despair, 
Bat find the preclooB Jewel there ! 

21. Air for a Baritone voice, very slow, with 
a rich, half slumbrous, humble-bee sort of mur- 
mur in it, very melodbus and sweet. And very 
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orifrina] ; a son^ that rewards study ; difTi(*ult to 
sinfl: well, yet capable of fine effect when so 
san;; ; the accompaniment moving in rich and 
often 8tranp[e1y gropinp; chords; but the seeminp: 
monotony relieved in the middle portion by a 
running fijrare in the violas, and afterwards ar- 
pe^^ios. This baritone air may be found dull 
and heavy ; but it is desicoK^d to illustrate the 
poetic description of luxurious Eastern scenery, 
with its heavy, scented air, as well as the fadini^ 
nyn of sunset ** on Syria's land where blooms 
the roee.** 

Fair fEKrdani, shlnloff utmiinf, with ntnkf 
or golden melonfi on their hAnkR, 
More fcolden where the nunliKht falln:— 
And then the minffled K>iind« that come, 
Of *hepherd*ii ancient n^. with bam 
Of the wild heeii of Palentine. 

Banqnettlng thronfth the flnwery Tnlei ; 
And. Jordan, thnae nweet henks of thine, 

And woods, ao fkill of nightlDgalee. 

It was no easy task, and a bold one, to set this 
long stretch of verbal scene -painting, all of such 
richly mingled hues and images, to music ; but it 
is achieved here by the magical touch of genius. 
Not the less genius, and not the less interesting, 
if we do have here, as in a few other places, some- 
thing of that "magical narcotic perfume" which 
a German critic has ascribed to Schumann. 

22. Here we have another of those happy po- 
etic as well as musical ideas, which Schumann 
has interpolated into Moore's poem. He suppos- 
es the Peri, starting earthward on her next search, 
to be met by four sister Peris, who sins a most 
delightful, thoroughly original, refreshing little 
Quartet ; a delicious surprise. 'Teri, is't true ?** 
they sing ; **do8t thou to Heaven's gate aspire ? 
Shall sun so bright and starry night no more delight 
thee ? Then take us with thee I" The inquiring 
piquancy of the little phrases echoed from so- 
prani to alti (each in two parts) ; the freshness, 
brightness, quaintness of the harmony ; the lively 
iisrnre in the accompaniment, which goes fluttering 
off in octave triplets as the voices cease, has a 
novel and indescribable charm. It falls like a 
ray of the newest sort of sunshine into the midst 
of the golden gloom of the baritone descriptive solo 
which precedes and follows it, relating how sad 
the soul of the Peri, how weary her wings as she 
beholds the ruined temple of the Sun. 

23. This number, wholly narrative and de- 
scriptive, contains the third and last adventure of 
the Peri and the finding of the heavenly gift. It 
is neither melody, nor recitative precisely, al- 
though a continuous chain of solo pieces. Per- 
haps the term melodious recitation^ which we have 
before used, will best apply to it. First, the Peri 
muses over the thought that there may be an 
amulet hidden in that Temple of the Sun, whose 
inscription haply she may read, and it will tell her 
where the charm she seeks may really be found. 
Then the Tenor takes up **the wondrous tale" in 
equally wondrous music, changing with all the 
changes of poetic image, yet with a pervading 
theme of melody, which passes into a purer, heav- 
enlier key, as it were, and an Alto or Mezzo So- 
prano voice, where the vesper bell calls to prayer 
(how tenderly the image of the praying child is 
given by the lovely music !) ; then back to the 
Tenor, who tells the effect on the sinful man ; 
the number ending with the solemn, simple tune 
of a religious choral, which the man sings, think- 
ing of his own days of infancy and innocence. — 
We can do scarcely more than cite the words : 

Tmor Solo. 
Cheered by this hope «he heodii her thither : 
Still langhe the radiaot eye of HeaTeo, 
Mor bare the goldea bowers of Krea 



In the rich Went hegnn to wither; — 
When o'er the vhW of Ralbec winging, 

She MNW a child at play. 
Among the rooy wild flowerii ninglng, 

An rony and an wild an thev : — 
And near the bOT, who tlr'd with play 
Now nenrllng ^mld the ro^en lay. 
She mw a wearied man dlnmonnt 

From hln hot nteed. and on the brink 
Of a nnal I Imaret'n miotic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then iwlft hlfl hRorgard brow he turned 

To the fair child, who fenrlesn mt. 
Thongh DOTer yet hath day -beam barn'd 

Upon a brow more fierce than that~- 
Sullenly fierce— a mixture dire, 
Like thander-elouda. of gloom and fire, 
In which the Perl's eye could read 
Dark talee of many a rathlem deed ; 
Oath* broken, and the threshold ntaio'd 
With blood of guestn- .the nhrine profui'd— 
In blackest drops there written all. 

Soprano Solo 
Bnt. hark ! the Temper call to prayer, 

A* nlow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rUlng nwpetly on the air. 

From Svrla^ thourand minarets ! 
The boy ha» started from the bed 
Of flowers . where he had laid bin head, 
And kneels upon the fVagrant sod, 

Fmm Purltv*s own cherub mouth 
LInpIng the etirnal nsme of God. 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies. 
Like an angel child, 
JuKt lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for Its home again. 

Tenor Solo. 
And how felt A«, the wretched men 
Reclining there— while memory ran 
O'er msny a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o>r the dark flood of hh life, 
Nor found one sunny renting-plare. 
Nor brought him back one branch of grM«. 

Tke Man. 
There wa» » time, thou blenned child, 
When, young and pure as thou. 
I look'd and pray'd like thee— but now ! 

All this is told quite as much, or more, hy the in- 
struments thnn by the voice. It forms a beautiful 
connected whole, every detail of which, even to the 
smallest shade or imaf^e, rewards examination. Yet 
it is not so piquant or so strikingly effective as some 
portions of the Cantata ; it has, perhaps, too much 
of the "magical narcotic norfume" as of an overladen 
atmosphere, and, hut for the bright Quartet of Peris, 
it might, coming so soon after the long Baritone solo, 
be somewhat wearisome to some ears. But there is 
in it the charm of a sonrething mystical and sacred. 
It brings us to the sanctuary, where the Holy Grail 
is kept . 

24. The penitential psalm just sun^ by the man 
becomes the theme of a sacred chorus in four parts, 
with four soli : '*Blest tears of soul-felt penitence !" 
Rich, noble and impressive harmony ; church-like 
and grand, with passages of imitative counterpoint. 
A refreshing, soul strengthening piece. 

25. The Hescriptire, mystical, richly accompanied, 
melodious recitation is resumed aj^ain. The Peri 
muses on the magical power of that "one heavenly 
drop," the tear of repentance ; and then follows in a 
tender and admiring vein : 

Ttnor Solo, with Chorus. 
And now. behold him kneeling there 
By the ehlld^s side, in humble prayer. 
While the same sunbeam shines npoa 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
AndhymnM of Joy proclaim thro* Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven ! 
T was when the golden orb had set. 
While on their knee^* they llnger'd yet, 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star. 
Upon that tear. 

To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well the enraptifr^d Periknnw 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hall that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 

At the words : "And hymns of joy proclaim thro* 
Heaven," we catch as it were the far off angelic har- 
mony, snatches of chorus pianissimo, with trombone 
accompaniment. The tenor completes the strain 
alone, leading directly into the juhilant and glorious 
Finale. 

26. The Peri's song of joy and triumph, accompa- 
nied hy the welcoming Chorus of the Blest : 

Joy. Joy forever ! my task Is done— 
The Gates are paas'd and Heaven is won ! 

It is a swift, exciting, heaven-climbing song, full 
of rapture un containable, springing and falling beau- 
tifully as a fountain in the sunshine. The instru- 



ments partake of the en thumsro, and supply bright 
and stimulating phrases, full of suircestion and some- 
times of reminiscence ; as for instance, when the Peri 
<*ompares the worthlessnoss of all other joys to those 
of Eden, the orchestra recalls repeatedly, in various 
keys, and with a rare charm of harmony, a striking 
passage from her very first song CNo. 2) where wist- 
fully she made the same comparison she now makes 
in triumph. Her ardent, soaring voice keeps on, 
now alternating with the chorus, now ringing clear 
upon the top of it. Higher and higher it soars, never 
weary of repeating the strain, now holding out a long 
high liquid tone, now disporting itself in shining cir- 
cles, and climbing at last to the C in alt, before it is 
swallowed up from mortal ears, with the angelic 
chorus, in heights of heavenly bliss, beyond where 
mortal ear or eye may follow. 



New Music. 

(From Oliver Bitson k Co.) 

CHopm. Sixteen Polish Songs. German words (from the 
original Polish) by F GcxBUtT ; SngUsh version by Hiss 
Favnt Maloiti Ratmowd. 

It cannot be pretended that these little songs are 
by any means of equal importance with Chopin's 
marvellous tone-poems for the piano. Piano musie 
wns peculiarly his sphere. Yet the songs are inter- 
esting, full of romantic feelintr, individual, and have 
a decided flavor of nationality. They are for the 
most part very simple too, and must win their way 
to many hearts. Of those already before us in print 
we may mention : 

No. I. "The Maiden's Wish." A simple, naive 
melody, in walti form, somewhat Tyrolean withal. 

No. 11. **Two Loi^en " A dirge, simple, solemn » 
heartfelt ; a soncr of the soldier dead upon the field 
and the maiden broken-hearted. 

No. 14. ''The little ring." Here Chopin himself 
peeps out. A faint smile, half sweet, half sad, per- 
vades the music. One of the most beautiful and 
delicate of the set. 

No 16. "Lithuanian Song." This is another very 
characteristic one; the maiden's confession to the 
angry mother. 

The translator has appreciated the music and her 
tssk. 

J. Stiuvss, J\ermen WaUery for Piano-forte, pp. II. 

A spirited and luscious set of waltzes, full of pretty 
fancies. A very good specimen of the gay Fienna 
dance music, though none of the later waltzes, to 
our thinking, quite come up to the earlier seta by the 
elder Strauss. 

HANDn. Song : ** O ruddier than the cherry." pp. 7. 

This is the famous sonfi: of the one-eyed monster 

Polyphemus in .4c{s and Galatea ; a bass song, though 

here written in the G cleff. A robust, rampant, rol- 
lickins: air indeed, full of roulades, and a good task 
for a gliband ponderous bass voice. 

Cbaslw Yoss. Good Nighty FhreweU: Tranierlption for the 
Piano, pp. 7. 

The sentimental seranade^ike theme is very grace- 
fully illustrated in a series of delicate variations, 
forming as a whole a pleasing and refined, if not 
a particularly original, sort of Nottumo. 



Mr. J. K. Paixe's Organ Concert takes place at 
the West Church this afternoon. His extremely in- 
teresting programme will be found in our advertising 
columns. It embraces some of the noblest works of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, and that lamented genius, 

Thiele, who died at the age of 24. Also original 
compositions, and an improvisation. Mr. Kimball, 
of the choir of the West Church, will sing a couple 
of bass solos. Such opportunities to hear true organ 
music are indeed rare. 

Trb Fourth. — The music at the City Celebra- 
tion; in the Academy of Music, was most creditable 
to Mr. B0TLBR, the conductor, and to the hundreds 
of young ladies, who looked charmingly all dressed 
in white. 
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We cop J the following (from the Monthly Choir), 
merely for the purpose of Myinf* that there is no 
fonndntion for either of the guesses contained in it. 
The whole qnostion of who is to open the Great 
Organ, or who is to be the organist, remains undeci- 
ded, perhaps is not feven yet in order with those 
whose business it will be to decide it. 

We read, with creat pleasure, the announcement 
in the Botton Musical Times, that Mr. W. Morgan, of 
New York, Is to have the honor of first performing 
ou the new Organ imported for the Musiica) Hall in 
Boston. We hear now, however, that Mr. Walcker 
contemplates importing an Organ-player to his own 
likincr, to do Justice to his fint American Organ. 
We should hail the advent of an additional " Kood" 
Organint, but should feci sorry to have the gentleman 
in view come across the Atlantic to find out that 
America possesses at lea«t Organists equal to any 
emerfrency, even if the Organ builders of America 
should prove to he inferior to Europeans — a point 
which is as yet not settled. 

PonoHKVVPSiB, N. Y,^We have the following 
letter from a source entitling it to credit : 

"On Thursday evening, June 25th, a goodly num- 
ber of the patrons and friends of the Cottage Hill 
Seminary, were assembled together by invitation of 
the Principal, the Rev. George T. Rider, M. A., to 
attend a Soir^ Mui;icale given by the fair pupils, at 
the closing of the term. The programme would 
have done credit to a more strictly professional com- 
pany of perfoimers, and was not only highly credita- 
ble in regard to the selection of tnorctaui, but also 
in regard to the manner of performance. Among 
the piano pieces wero the Sonate Pat etique of Beet- 
hoven, which was very carefully and conscientiously 
played, ihough, perhaps, lacking somewhat in breadth 
of style, — the Air VariA from Lueia by Prudent, a 
capital performance; and the well-known Duo, for 
two pianos, from BMsario, by Goria, which was 
given with a degree of abandon indicating a thorough 
mastery of the brilliant difficulties of that composi- 
tion. 

*'In the vocal list were included the celebrated 
Scena ed Aria "Ernani, involami," from Verdi, ex- 
hibiting on the pnrt of the young and gifted vocalist 
a marvellous degree of vocal proficiency ; the grand 
Duo Quis est homo, well rendered, both by voices and 
piano, and also the humorous Scotch ballad, 'Twas 
within a mile of Edinburgh, given in true ballad 
style, aud with an expression of archness and sim- 
plicity truly mirth-provoking; But this was not all. 
After this surfeit of good things well done, Sterndale 
Bennett's Cantata of The May Queen made up the 
second part of the programme, in wlii:*h the princi- 
pal female parts were well sustained by two of the 
young ladies of the school, assisted by one or two 
male voices in the concerted pieces. The whole per- 
formance went oflfwiih gfreHt eclat, and gave good 
evidence of the care and assiduous attention paid to 
the study and practice of music at Cottage Hill 
Seminary. 

" And in this connection let me add a few words. 
This school is not one of that sort which lives upon 
a noisy and popular reputation. It is conducted in 
a quiet and unobtrusive manner, seeking to form and 
elevate the standard of female character by studies 
and discipline calculated to promote inieliectual 
strength and power ; nor while the mind is expand- 
ing is the physical development neglected. Frequent 
rambles in the fields and woods afford not only an 
opportunity for the study of nature, but also give a 
cheerful vigor and elasticity to the system well cal- 
culated to enable it to endure the severer studies with- 
in the school-room. Nor do salutary influences cease 
to exercise themselves at the expiration of school 
honra. Cottage Hill is to each inmate a Christian 
home, where thelgentle spirit of parental care in con 
itantly exercised towards those who may sojourn un- 
der its roof." O. T. C. 

New York, June 29, 1863. 



Trinitt CntMBS. in New York, gave a grand 
concert on the Fourth. The Sunday Tima reports 
it: 

Mr. James E. Ayliffe, of Trinity, gave us, at 
seven in the mornini;, and at noon, the following 
named pieces, which, it is unnecessary to state, were 
well execnted : 

1. Rlnfflng the ehaogts on eight bells. 

5. Htil ColamblA. 
8. Tiinkee Doodle. 
4. Old Doj( Tmy. 

ft. Omnd Medley, anmofred exprasslj Ibr Trinity Chuxeh 
Oblmee, bj Oeorfe JT. Brietow. 

6. Brenlnc Belli. 

7. Alrbr DeBerlot. 

8. Oolomhfo, the Gem of the Oeeaa. 
B liMt Rom of Summer. 

10. Rondo, with VitrUtloiM In major and nlnor kejs 

rompoeed for Trinity Chlmee. by George Jf. Bilatow. 

11. Aim from Child of the Refimeat. 
18. 8tAr Bpikngled Biinner. 

18 Bine Belln of .<(««tlaad. 

14. Home. Sweet Home. 

16. Hall Col nmhl*, 

16. Yankee Doodle. 

AhOTHBB AmBRXOAN PlAKIflT ABROAD. — A Btlf- 

falo journal says : 

Our Buffalo artist, Mr. A. H. Pbasb, is, it ap- 
pears, winning golden opinions abroad. A Berlin 
pnper, speakint; of a concert given in that city by 
Mr. Pea^e, in Mav Inst, has the following : 

On Thursflay, the 14th, we hud the pleasure of at- 
tending a mating civen hy a young American, Mr. 
Pease. The programme comprised some of the most 
diffl(*u)t and celehrated pieces of the creat masters, 
and at the same time afforded us an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the gentleman's own com- 
positions. Amone other pieces played hy Mr. Pease 
was Beethoven's Concerto in E flat, with orchestral 
accompaniment, al<o the famous Waltz from the ope- 
ra of "Fau^t," arranged for the piano by Li«t. 

The performimce proved that the performer has 
attained a wonderful degree of execution and "tech^ 
nie," and we are happy to say that Mr. Pease, not- 
withstanding the great difficulties he confronted, ae- 
complixhed his task throughout with great taste and 
"freshness" of manner. His touch is powerful, and 
in the piano passages exceedingly delicate. The 
difficult cadences in the Walts were played with the 
utmost nicety. We are convinced that Mr. Pease 
has made exVellent u«e of the time in which he has 
stndied and of his fine talents. Of the compoMition 
of Mr. Pease, we can onlv say that in our opinion 
the method and effect of his instrumentation, as well 
as the originality of the composition itself, as illus- 
trated, for instance, in his "Bolero," do him all 
honor. 

OxpoBD (Ohio) Fkmalb Collbob. We have 
b ;fore us the proeramme of the Ninth Annual exam- 
inations and Commencement exercises of this insti. 
tution (lasting a week from June 17 to June 24 in 
elusive), from which it appears that a much higher 
idea reigns there in the musical instruction, than we 
commonly find in the large female seminaries. It 
shows their teacher, Mr. Karl Merz, to be enlight- 
ened and in earnest. Instead of the vnli^ar, showy 
trash, which Is sunj; or thrummed hy thousands of 
young ladies, he has fixed the attention of his pupils 
upon sterling compositions, and is rewarded by find- 
ing that they study them with real interest, and ac- 
quire a taste and love for them, thus showing what 
can be done for music in a Western College, despite 
so many sickening examples. 

In the examinations referred to the mnsical selec- 
tions were partly classical and partly light and pop- 
ular ; but the classical bv far preponderated. Thus 
we find scattered along tbe order of exercises the fol- 
lowing pieces. 

June 17. Beethoven : Sonata, op. 2, No. 3. Cho- 
pin : Polonaise, op. 40. Mendelssohn : Song without 
Words. Beethoven : Polonaise, op. 42.^ 

Jane 18. Mendelssohn : Bondo Caprica'oso. Moz- 
art : Grand Sonata in C (4 hands). Beethoven : 
Sonata, op. 49, No. 8. Do : Sonata, op. 27. No. 2. 
Weber : Hondo (4 hands). Chopin : Funeral March. 
Moscheles ; Rondo : "/xi belie Union." 

June 19. Beethoven: Sonata, op. 2, No. 2. Schu- 
bert: Song: "The Wanderer." Keissiger: Overture 
op. 71. 

June 22. Mendelssohn : Song without Words. — 
Rossini : <'Teir' overture (4 hands). Mehul : Over- 
ture "Joseph" (4 hands). 

June 23. Overtures by Weber, Herold and Auber 
(4 hands). 

June 24. (Commencement). Beethoven : Over- 
ture to Fidelio (4 handri). Handel : Chorus. We- 
ber : Jubilee Overture (4 hands^. 

The music during the same week last year was es- 
sentially of the same cliaracter. The example is 
worth imitating. 



5;erial ^aiitts. 

DBBCRIPTIYB LIST Or THB 

Xi.A.'rss'r ]^dCT7Szc. 

P«blUli«4 bF Oliver Dlt««ii it Cm. 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompanimeiil. 
The following six fongs are from Balfe's new opera, 
" The Armorer of Nantes,'' and constitute, with 
the others recently noticed, the principal aolo 
pieces : 
Jaded, parched, athirst, and drooping. 25 

Boof of Raoul (he Armorer. A lialf metanehol/ 
■ong, bringing In eontnst the loving ^' welrorao,*' 
whfeh elwaye greets him at home, with the coateet, 
trouble and toll of life without. 

Oh, would that my heart. 25 

In slneelgh^'tfaBe. Olldes akmg swiftly, Ilk* the 
swnllow^ fl^t Qneetul melod/. 

There's one who rear'd me, loved me. 95 

A iong of gratltvde, by Marie, the waid and love of 
the Armorer. 

Passion's black and mnrky night. 25 

A fleree song, fall of flre and T^ngeanoe. 1^ tlie 
DorheMi, who has just diaoovered the iofldettty of 
Count Fkbio. 

A Flower is Beauty. 35 

A vary beantilUl song. Kay of A flat. 

What joy to listen. 25 

Terled, and fine melody. 

The Two Pickett. Comio song or duet. 

Ossiaa E. Dodge, 80 
Gives a eonversatioa between a Yankee and afleceoh 
plekei. Tory oomle. 

Znatrumental Ktiaio. 

Echo Idylle. Theo, Oesten. 35 

One of Oeeten*! meet reeent eompoeltlons. A very 
delleate and graeefdl pleeo. with pretty echoes. la tho 
key of A. Of moderate dUkalty. 

Union March. Mrs. Laura A. Bdknap. 35 

Qnlte powerful. Full and rich liarmony. 

The Drum. A. BaunAatk, 15 

The Shuttlecock. " 15 

The Rattle. " 15 

The Top. " 15 

The Rocking Horse. " 15 

The Fife. " 15 

Six numberf of Banmbaeh's **Ohlldren*B Teys," 

pieces which eaa be eonmlentioiuly recommended lo 

teachers, es ** Jnut the thing** ibr iMginneirs. Pretty 

melodlee. very eaey, and yet each tune has a decided 

eharaeter. 

The Postman, or Night Mail Galop. 

J, P. OarlK. 95 
A rattling, bright and ooliy thing. Introducing, at 
intervale, the Poetman*c knock, the flonrlih of tho 
Poet-bom, and orles of welecwie at the advent of let- 
ters from friends. Basy to those who play octaves 
readily. 

Books. 

Thb Homb Cibclb. Vol. II. A Collection 
of Piano Music. Boards, $2,00 

Cloth, emboased, S,35 
Full gilt, 3,00 

lUs fine volume contains about one hundred and 
fifty earefnlly selected pieces, and Is an excellent col- 
lection. Tojadge of its cheapness. Imagine the same 
plecee bought separately, and afterward iMMind. Tlie 
pieces would probably average SS eents each, at wlileh 
price the aggregate cost would be about B86, enough 
to buy seventeen Home Cirolee in plain covers.— The 
Plano-fbrte pieces In tittsTbook are acknowledged Ikvor- 
ites, and the fcni^iand pieces will be very usefU aa 
well as pleadng to tlie young players of the flunily. 



If USTO BT Iff AIL.— Mnslo Is Sent by mall, the expeDSs being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will ftnd 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense In obtaining 
suppllee. Books nan also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
onnee. This applies to any distance under tlirso ttionsand 
miles; beyond that it Is double. 
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Half a Doien of Beethoven's Contem- 1 

porariee. 

Vienna, May 2d, 1863. 

Mt Dbar Dwioht :— I hare a mind to write 
yon an article with the ahore headinf^, in answer to 
a promise made to a f^ntleman in Boston, who has 
oil portraits of jnst these half dozen mooicians. They 
are Salieri, Wei|;l, Hnmmel, Eibler, Gyrowetz, and 
Gelinek, And thereby hangs a tale, and one of which 
a part always causes me lively grief. Did I not lose 
my sleep in oonseqaence, once on a time ? 

Where is my old note book of 1860? Dates 1 
Dates I Here follow the entries, but amplified of 
course. 

Friday, May 25. — In the afternoon to Herr Salis, 
who took me to see a certain Herr Mfthler, an old 
gentleman of some eighty-two years. I found a 
small, handsome, erect old roan, exceedingly yellow 
with incorable jaundice, which I doubted not would 
soon induce other disease and carry him off. HI as 
he was, he was exceedingly agreeable and communis 
catiTe. Herr M&hler came from Coblents, on the 
Bhine, to Vienna, In the antumn of 1808. Though 
a jurist by profession, Che spent bis life as an official 
of some sort), he was a man of singular genius and 
great artistic culture. He painted, wrote poetry and 
set it to music, sang and played. Soon after reach- 
ing this city, Stephen you Breuning introduced him 
to Beethoven, and within a year or two of that time 
the great composer sat to him for a large portrait, 
which is now in possession of Mrs. Van Beethoren, 
the widow of Beethoren 's nephew, and of which I 
am happy to possess an excellent copy. Ten or a 
dozen years later, M&hler determined to paint a col- 
lection of portraits of the then principal celebrities in 
the Vienna musical world, and Beethoven and the 
gentlemen named above sat to him. All these pic- 
tares I saw, on this, my first visit, but the Beethoven 
especially interested me. There I saw the real man's 
any thing but handsome features. I felt at once : 
That is the true thmgffree from any attempt to invest 
the face with the painter's fancies of what the face 
ought to be, but is not. 

May, 26. Called again on Herr M&hler — he was 
very sick and sleeping. 

28eA. Again to Herr M&hler, and had a pleasant 
and valuable half hour with him. 

I was then away on an expedition to Grata, of 
which the Dwight'i Jourmd of those days has an ao- 
count. On my return Herr M&hler was too ill to see 
any one, and I never saw him again. Afterwards I 
was making researches in Linz, Salzbuig, &c., and 
was away some six weeks. When I returned the old 
gentleman had passed away. Feeling delicate about 
intruding myself upon the residuary legatee of M&h- 
ler's property, a woman of refinement, I employed 
the wife of an artist acquaintance to see her, and 
CJnly 10) learned that the price of the Beethoven 
was 100 gulden, about $40, as the currency then 
was. My embassadress, in the kindness of her heart, 
thinking to obtain it for much less, gave, as I after- 
wards learned, the owner to understand, that I could 
not think of giving so much ; while, in fact, that price 
was no object, could I raise the money, it being just 
then (if never before or since) rather a scarce article. 

July IdM. Wrote to Mr. , in Berlin about it 

\%th. Letter came in reply, authorizing me to 
make the purchase for a gentleman In Boston. 
19tA. To the city to close the bargain. Before I 



reached the house, I mot an acqnaintance, who 
among other news told me that two days before Prof. 
Karajan had bought a fine portrait of Beethoven!— 
Oh, Lord I my heart went down into my boots ! 

I went to the honse and inquired about it. "Why," 
said Miss Blank, "Fran F. said you would not give 
100 gulden for It, and day before yesterday Prof. 
Karajan came, looked at it, and asked the price. I 
told him 100 gulden, upon which he looked at it a 
few minutes, took the 100 gulden out of his pocket, 
gave it me, and walked off with the picture under 
his arm !" What could be done about it! (Mem. 
Never have a feeling of delicacy again.) 

The other six pictures I afterwards secured, had 
them cleaned and put in order, and two or three of 
them are very fine portraits indeed, especially Hum- 
mel's. Bat, alas I the Beethoven 1 Jacobs used to 
say, 'Tortune favors the lucky ;" it did not favor 
your humble servant that time ! M&hler copied all 
these pictures for the Society of Music^Friends here, 
but the copies do not compare with the originals. 

As to the two Beethoven portraits, they have re- 
mained unknown thus far, to all who have pretended 
to give complete lisu of likenesses of the composes 
The one in question is the only one which corres. 
ponds to the mask taken of his face about the year 
1817, and this does as well as it could be expected 
that a painting should correspond to the plaster actu- 
ally put upon the face. Crawford's Beethoven in 
the Music Hall might just as well be called Governor 
Winthrop, so far as any likeness of feature or figure 
is concerned,' or John Milton, — (the poet, not the 
tailor.) A. w. t. 

P. S. Do not pronounce the Gy in Oyrowets soft 
as in 'gymnasium ;' give them like the gi in 'give,' 
Gy-ro and the 'w' like v— Gy-roveta. 

Half a Dozen of Beefhoveii'i Con- 
teiiqK>rarief. 

First, a word or two preliminary. 

All the world, meaning the readers of this 
Journal and some others, has heard of Haydn's 
last appearance in public, March, 27, 1808, when 
the series of Liebhaber (amateur) concerts for 
that winter, twenty in number, ended with the 
<* Creation," sung to Carpani's Italian text. On 
that occasion, doubtless, Beethoven and the half 
dozen of his contemporaries now in mind, might 
have been seen together. Beethoven we know 
was there, and ao was Salieri — now fifty-eight 
3'ears of age, and recently relieved of bia ofiice 
as Imperial Kapellmebter and pensioned — ^for he 
conducted the concert. Weigl, Imp. Kapellmeis- 
ter at the opera, must have been there, for was 
not Haydn his sponsor, whose name, Joseph, he 
bore ? and was this not the evening before lys 
42d birthday? Eybler, too; for be was now 
Salieri's successor as Imp. Kapellmeister, a favor- 
ite with Haydn, and also bore his name. He had 
completed bis 43d year a few weeks before. 
Gyrowetz, now just 45, second operatic Kapell- 
meister, may possibly have been engaged that 
evening in the theatre ; but Hummel, now in his 
80th year^ must have been present, for was he 
not a successor of Haydn as Kapellmeister to the 
Esterhazys, and was not the then reigning prince 
of that name one of the principal promoters of 



this concert? Moreover, be, Esterhazy, sent 
his own carriage to the suburb Gumpendorf to 
bring the old composer, slowly and with the 
greatest care, to the University hall in the Ober- 
backer Strasse, where the performance took 
place. As for Abb^ Gelinek, now in his 50th 
year, he was, of course, there. You cannot con- 
ceive of a man, who has nothing hardly to do, 
but write variations on musical themes, who 
knows all the musical people, and lives more in 
the musical than in hi« professional, in his case 
the ecclesiastical world, — you cannot conceive 
such a man not being present, unless confined to 
his house by sickness. 

It is melancholy to see how men become for- 
gotten. Here are six men, not of the highest 
order, as Beethoven was, not epoch-makers, it is 
true ; all, save Gelinek, worthy the epithet great 
in their art, and the excepted one very prolific, 
and at that time to be found in bis works on 
every piano-forte. Gi* Salieri, when and where, 
for the last thirty years, has any thing been per- 
formed except the opera "Axur," revived some 
fifteen years ago on a German stage or two for a 
very short time, and possibly in some church or 
other a sacred composition or two ? And yet he 
was perhaps the greatest Italian composer living 
sixty years ago ; for Traetta — a forgotten name I 
— was dead ; Cherubini was just beginning; Rossi- 
ni had not appeared. Of Eybler, how many 
have ever beard the name, save students of the 
Boman Catholic Church music ? Of Weigl, who 
knows any thing, but that he composed that de- 
lightful sentimental opera, **The Swiss Family?" 
Who knows now any thing of Gyrowetz ? And 
yet symphonies by him were printed in Paris, 
under Haydn's name I So too Gelinek is forgot- 
ten. Possibly some piano-forte ''school" may have 
an example or two from his pen, — but hardly. 
Hummel has not yet quite sunk into oblivion. 
Some of his beautiful instrumental music, of the 
Mozart-Haydn school, and a fow of his church 
compositions still delight, and worthily. Hills 
are brought low, but the mountain peaks stand 
unchanged. Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Gluck, Beethoven, tower as grandly as ever. 

One would like to know the feelings with 
which the Kapellmeisters and composers, then 
and there present, beheld and shared in paying 
the honors of that occasion to the old man — the 
musical father of them all. Haydn had made 
himself beloved by all, so that no feeling of envy 
could find place in any heart. But this specta- 
cle I In a city, where rank is to this day a mat- 
ter of birth alone, the prime minister admitted, 
just while in ofiice, to society from which his wife 
and daughters are rigidly excluded ! — to see 
princesses covering the old musician's feet and 
back with their shawls to protect him from a 
draught of air ; bis entrance greeted by shouts of 
**Long live Haydn !" and the flourish of trumpets 
usually accorded but to royalty. Some fifteen 
hundred persons of the highest ranks of society, 
or distinguished in art, science, and literature, 
crowding the hall, to boar bis work, and look 
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upon his venerable features — was all this an en- 
eourar;pment to, or did it dishearten the youn^rer 
men, who were now upon the 8tan:e of action, 
which he was leavinf; forever ? Salieri, author 
of so many oper^is, then amon^ the most famous 
on the stage, played alike in Vienna, Paris, and 
all the principal cities of the continent, may have 
thouglit that, twenty years later, some such festi- 
val might be arranged in his honor. It required 
no great stretch of vanity to have thought this ; 
but no such event cheered his last days. The 
young Hummel, conscious of great talents, may 
have felt it possible, that he might at some future 
time attain some similar position in the estima- 
tion of the public ; if so, he was mistaken. There 
was one there, and one only, who could have felt 
that the time would come when he might claim 
as a right the place in the musical world then 
held by his old teacher. And the time did come 
when Beethoven stood before a somewhat similar 
audience, but as composer and director of his own 
immortal works, and not as a guest at a festival 
in his honor, as was old Haydn to-night. 

Had he lived to Haydn's age — be died at 56, 
while Haydn had completed bis 78th year a 
month before this performance of the "Creation" — 
who will venture to say that in 1849, Beethoven's 
Oratorio, "Saul," merely sketched |at bis death, 
might not have been the occasion of a festival to 
the old man's honor, unparalleled in the history of 
music ! He, as he met Haydn at the door, and, 
with Salieri and others, accompanied him to his 
seat, as he heard again the familiar music of the 
"Creation," listened to and joined in the applause, 
— he had the right to look forward to the comple- 
tion of some era-making work which should stand, 
at least, as worthily beside Handel's immortal 
productions, as this. To him there could have 
been nothing disheartening. But Weigl, Eybler, 
and the others ? 

The "Creation** lives ; all that Beethoven wrote 
^Iso lives — the weak kept afloat by the stronger 
works — and what strength I 



Our "half dozen contemporaries" were not 
Haydns and Beethovens — but their lives are 
parts of musical history, and their works, for the 
most part, are worthy of remembrance. 

"Unto every one which hath shall be given ; 
and from him that hath not, even that he bath 
shall be taken away from him," — yes, and the pos- 
sessor of the ten talents gets the poor devil's one. 
Of nothing is this truer than fame. As time 
passes away, the man of the ten talents gradually 
absorbs all the reputation of his contemporaries ; 
be stands out alone, the one representative of his 
age ill popular estimation ; bis name alone known 
to any but the scholar and antiquarian ; all that 
his age produced in his department of science, 
literature, art, carried to bis credit. Had no 
dramatist but Shakespeare thoughts, 250 years 
ago ? Was there no English mathematician but 
Newton, when he was on the stage of action ? 
Did nobody but Handel write good music in 
England, from 1 71 2 to 1 750 ? Had John Milton 
no contemporaries? In one sense he did stand 
alone; for like Mt. Blanc, be towered into a 
region above all others ; but other mountains are 
there. 

It is peculiarly the case in music, that the few 
of any particular period carry off all the honors 
of their time in the estimation of posterity. 
Books, statues, paintmgs, are tangible things, and 



require but to be read or seen, and we all learn 
to make due allowance for the taste and thousand 
influences of their age in giving them their pecu- 
liarities of form and character. We can com- 
pare one man's works more easily with those of 
another, and form some just conception of the 
real originality of any one. But few can read 
music so as to catch its full effect, or even so 
much of it as to gain any clear conception of the 
true position of a composer's claims to originality 
and power; and seldom indeed are works of old 
masters, save the few epoch-makers, produced, 
that we may have the advantage of hearing them. 
Moreover, when the opportunity is given, bow 
many are there, who can feel that some appar- 
ently simple movement, performed by some half 
dozen instruments, often really contains more 
musical thought, than many a modem piece, 
which demands all the pomp and resources of the 
modem orchestra ? 

In music, as in literature, or in the other arts, 
there are a thousand thoughts, which are common 
property; and the composer has not yet appeared, 
whose every melodic phrase or harmonic combi- 
nation was original with bim. Handel's and 
Bach's are not the only good choruses of their 
age. Mozart's, Haydn's and Beethoven's sym- 
phonies are not the only good ones of their time. 
But who now knows of any others ? Who now 
can understand the fact that these masters bad 
contemporaries, as highly thought of, as much 
admired and honored as they ? But, be that hath, 
to him shall be given ! 

The operatic composer is the one who has the 
least chance of enduring fame, and for a thou- 
sand obvious reasons, such as changing taste, and 
because he "has his good things" in his life, while 
the conscientious, laborious man of genius, who 
is above sacriflcing his principles to immediate 
success, of\en, like Lazarus, "has evil things." 
But, of this class of composers, the most unfortu- 
nate for future fame are those who occupy the 
places which all composers have before them as 
the objects of their ambition — Chapel-masterships 
in great opera houses ; not so much so in our 
days, perhaps, as in the past generation, when 
they were oflen under obligations to produce a 
certain amount of music annually. Where are 
Handel's operas ? What would Gluck or Mozart 
have done, to compare with what they did do, 
had they been confined, night after night, to the 
opera bouse, always rehearsing and conducting 
pieces new and old, good and bad, and forced to 
write to any text accepted by the managers, and, 
"in the spirit (of composition) or out of the 
spirit," no matter — the music is demanded for an 
appointed time, and must be ready. 

How can you expect a great literary work 
from the man, whose intellectual faculties are 
always on the stretch to produce editorial articles 
for a morning newspaper ? How expect grand, 
enduring works of dramatic music, from men who, 
like Weigl and Gyrowetz, were at the beck and 
call of operatic managers, and whose contracts 
forced them to make music, as the decorators 
made scenery, for any new piece in band ? 

But I do not regard Weigl or Gyrowetz, as 
men wbose native genius was such, as to have 
given us imperishable works, had they been oth- 
erwise situated in life ; nor have they probably 
contributed much to that fame and reputation, 
which in afUr years will be absorbed by "him 
who bad;" still their music '*was lovely and 



pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
have not been divided," for most of it has sunk 
into like oblivion. 

I do not then write upon these half dozen men 
as of giants, but hope, nevertheless, that my ac- 
count of them may not prove unpleasant for bot 
weather. a. w. t. 

(To b« Oontiniicd ) 



Schubert and ChopiiL 

(From tiM TltBO» Bttemtimun). 

When the name of Schubert is mentioned, tha 
" Lied " of Germany is presenfed, in all its irreHisti- 
hie power, hefore our mind. Whatever else Schu- 
bert produced — including die whole of his instru- 
mental music, however it may hare been landed in 
recent times, and whatever hrilliant qualities it 
posscsses^-disappears before his Songs. 

If we would characterize his pecaliarity, we oucht 
perhaps, to call him the creator of the song of civili- 
zation grafted upon the old trunk of nationality. In 
his strains, the tenderest feeling and the most delicate 
finish are united to a truly national principle, and it 
is this which imparts to them that inae«cribable effect 
which is never worn out, beaiusc, while fully 6ati'»fy- 
in(( our intellectual requirements and polished taste, 
it has a touch of that primary feeling, which from the 
cradle to the grave, binds as to a great whole, to a 
living community of allied elements. 

Wc know with what power simple folk-melodies 
work upon men's minds ; how, when falling upon 
onr ear in foreifm coanthes, they awaken a deep and 
sorrowful yearning for home ; how tliey turn our 
hearts to devotion, and strengthen os in our belief. A 
similnr effect is produced upon an educated man by 
Schubert's songs. When they are heard, a yearning 
is awakened for a more beautiful home, the Ideal 
within our own breast ; sorrow for our restricted ness, 
our weakness, and our corruption is merged into 
that indescribably sweet melancholy which springs 
from our glances 'towards heaven, and the feeling of 
onr capability to raise ourselves to its bright spheres. 
Our astonishment at being still able to recognise so 
much that is beautiful and noble as the common 
property of the human soul, and, therefore, as our 
own, elevates us above ourselves and renders us 
blessed. 

Schubert's songs have exercised a magical charm 
which is the property of genial creations alone ; 
Schubert has founa in his imagination tunes which 
display to the human soul its deepest secrets, and — 
as new and surprismg in their appearance, as confi- 
dential and homely in their inmost nature — victori- 
ously represent the revelation of Tone in the Bean- 
tiful, the highest aim of art. Like Mozart in Opera, 
Schubert has, in Song, raised the relief of the ac- 
companiment to effective importance. By means of 
it, he has not only musically enriched song, bnt, 
also, by decided characteristic traits, given it an ob- 
jective power and a varied expression. Without 
sacrificing the inwardness of the Personal, the melo- 
dy in this way gained a vigorous epic bearing, and 
burst through the narrow limits of individual 
lyrical expression, which, when the feelings are flow- 
ing and impetuous, easily succumbs to the danger 
of monotony or of redundance. This endeavor, 
however, by moans of the form of the accompani- 
ment to attain more sharply defined character, and 
variety of expression, has sometimes led the great 
song-writer astray, and seduced him into harshly 
outward rhythmical tone-paintings. It is not alone 
his less important songs which have been injured in 
their sesthotic effioct by this fault. That, moreover, 
when a man was so productive, as Schubert was in 
songs, he should publish to the world much which 
owed its existence more to a strong impulse to give 
vent to his feelings than to a genial outburst of real 
inspiration is a fact which cannot astonish any one. 

Before Schubert's time, the " Lied " had already 
been represented by two of the greatest composers 
of any period, namely by Mozart and Beethoven ; 
bnt it was Schubert who first applied to it his 
whole soul and his whole genius ; who rendered it a 
creation apart, and endowed it with the highest 
significancy. Although, consequently, Mozart's 
" Veilchen," his " Vergissmeinnicht," his " Abend- 
empfindung " stand out unsurpassed, as wonderful 
end isolated blossoms of musical lyrics, and although 
Beethoven's "Adelaide" has already entranced 
thousands, and will entrance thousands more, they 
are merely detached and independent musical com- 
positions, and not, like Schubert's Songs, taken as a 
whole, a new and all-comprehensive creation, an 
entire world of all tliat the human breast contains 
within itself of sorrow and deli{;ht, of veariiing and 
hope, of dreauM and presentiments. Aner Schubert, 
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again, Mendeluohn and Sohamann have written 
(rrand sonars ; with all their orif^inalitj, however, 
thej cannot conceal the fact that thej were su^^st- 
ed by Schabert's style, bat they are only isolated 
prodoctiona of suhjoctive feeling, and not the re- 
flection of a great interior world. 

What the hnman Toice, employed in sone, waa 
to oar Schabort, the pianoforte was to the intellecta- 
ally-gifled Pole, Chopin. In Chopin's tone poems 
for the piano, this instrument, always lastly valued 
as one of the most splendid organs for the rendering 
of polyphonic musical productions, is presented to 
us aa an individuality of altogether peculiar beauty 
and power of expression. Chopin is a magician to 
whom the soul of the piano reveals its most secret 
and most special charms ; affectionately has it given 
itself up to him : whether he toys on the surface, 
or plunges into the depths below, he always meets 
witti willing reciprocity. If the great instrumental- 
ists of modem times have made it one of their prin- 
cipal tasks to study the individuality of each instru- 
ment, and the nature of its peculiar character of 
sounds, and to profit by them for the production of 
effects on a grand scale, we may designate Chopin 
as the man who recognized and developed the inde- 
pendent organ of speech belonging to the piano ; by 
hia creations it became an individuality. Chopin^ 
soul was too rich in materials, for an instrument on 
which we can onl^ sing to satisfy it. It required the 
power of polyphony in order to express itself fully 
and freely. But Chopin was, on the other hand, too 
morbidly irritable to engage in profound studies' of, 
and lalmrioas efforts for, polyphonic instrumental 
composition ; the piano alone was adapted to nftord 
his natural impulses a proper sphere of action, and 
to receive, in kaleidiscopally changing forms, the 
stamp of his dreamily enthusiastic imagination. 
The dreamily melancholy fueling, which was the 
fundamental principle of Chopin's mind, is promi- 
nently expressed in all his compositions, and even 
restrains his more joyous rhythms. \t he is a man 
of thoroughly noble nature, sighing after the Ideal, 
but weak, entangled in the sensual charms, and 
deeply moved by the denials and dissensions, of 
life, his compositions generally produce on us a po- 
etical but rarely, in ai^ artistic sense, quite satisfac- 
tory effioct. The uneasiness in them is communi- 
cated to ourselves, and we sink, as a rule, into an 
entrancing dream, the speedy flight of which we an- 
ticipate and feel with pam. His melody is, certainly, 
somewhat monotonous, but endowed with a peculiar, 
and frequently overpowering, spiritual charm ; his 
arabesques and rhythms are invariably of an excit- 
ing nature and form rich and attractive illustrations 
of his strain. 

According to what we have said, it is not the 
similarity of the intellectual tendencies or the artis- 
tic style of these two composers which can or 
onght to justify their juxtaposition ; it is onlv the fact 
that Schubert, the song- writer, listened tifl he suc- 
ceeded in learning the subjective charm, the personal 
secret of the soul, so to speak, of the human voice, 
which, objectively, as an instrument of music dis- 
plays, more than any other, a cosmopolitan variety 
and richness of expression and beauty ; while 
Chopin has succeeded in loosening the girdle of the 
subjectiTe charms most special to the piano, which 
has willingly served, in its objective significance and 
capabilities, the greatest masters of the musical art 
in their most magnificent inspirations. 



X. Fetis on Jenny Lind. 

We have already given an account of the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival, which took place this year 
at Dfisseldorf. Mme. Groldschmidt sang, and old 
M. F^tis, author of the Biographie de» Mtuicietia, 
heard her and thus writes of it, " Spirldion " trans- 
lating. 

The chief piece of the second day, or rather the 
attraction of tne festival, wan Handel's * Ode to St. 
Cecilia,' one of Uie most celebrnted compositions of 
the old master and one of those heard most Kcldora. 
Wo know the cause of this now. Jenny Lind alone 
could bring us here this masterpiece, which she has 
made popular in England. The subject of this ode 
of the poet Dryden reminds one somewhat of that 
old composition of the same author called * Alexan- 
der's Feast.' The ' Ode to St. Cecilia's Day ' was 
originally set to music by an Italian eomposer, now 
as completely forgotten as his score. Handel took 
up the text and made a masterpiece of it Handel's 
whole score oonsista of three airs for the tenor, four 
for the soprano, three choruses and an overture. 
Really when I think of those little marvels, it seems 
to me I have seen one of those sanctuaries where 
some amateur amorously hides one or two pictures 
which sing triumphantly the glory of the great 



masters for the beatitude of the owner and for the 
passionate admiration ot those he introduces into the 
temple. Of three aire for the tenor, the first is the 
least remarkable ; it is a sort of measured recitative, 
interlinked with a grand chorus, one of those for- 
midable explosions where the ■ majestic serenity of 
old Handel appeara in fall splendor. I confess that 
the remembrance of another air has faded before the 
originality and freedom of the third air, which is a 
war song in which the flourishes of the trumpets and 
the rolling of the drums ' concert ' with the voice in 
the most ingenious manner, others woald say, in the 
most infantine manner, but I hold sincere and grand. 
The flret air of the soprano celebrates upon the lyre 
the gentle sentiments of the heart and the 
thoughts of love. Hero Jenny Lind revealed her- 
self. The melody, which is full of tuaw and fresh 
graces, goes alternately from the voice of the song- 
stress to the svm pathetic strings of the violoncello. 
The charm seizes you ; it mastere you in that air 
with the flute which breathes the complaint of an 
afflicted heart. 

Here also, X abandon all attempt to describe the 
wonders of the straggle which takes place between 
the voice and the instrament ; I woald speak, too, 
of the marvels of mechanism, of this horrible 
word, mechanism did not remind me of those 
doll babies with well*wonnd springs which have 
attempted to impose on ns their exaggerated 
fame. This air, one of Jenny Lind's triumphs, 
particnlary exhibits in full light one of the facettes 
of her wonderfully complete talents, I mean eccen- 
tric face (I used another wretched word to half- 
express my idea,) the sure execution, the faculty, 
the particular instinct which enables Jenny Lind 
to modify the emission and the management of her 
voice to suit with the natare of the instrament 
which accompanies it. To say thkt she imitates the 
fittte or the violin would be to insult her ; but she 
has for each intention of the composer a variety of 
accents, of emission and of management of the 
voice which yon may conceive, but which I cannot 
describe; let me simply hasten to add that these 
coquetries of the demi-voice, these audacious flights, 
these caprices remuin grand and broad, there is, al- 
ways grace, always charm — never childishness. — 
Imagine what all these things become when other 
songstresses — I speak of the best among them — 
attempt to indulge in these excursions 1 I tremble 
when I think of itl How many hissing black- 
birds, how many American mocking-birds nave we 
for one Swedish nightingale? How many Pattis 
for a single Jenny Lind 1 I now understand the trio 
of flutes in the Camp de Silesie, and L'EtoiU du 
Nord, I understand Jenny Lind's success in this 
Toumov which irritated me to exasperation, I un- 
derstand how Meyerl)eer (a first rate huntsman) 
found in Handel's Saint Cecilia the idea and even 
the embellishment of his piquant and original inven- 
tion. After these enchanting graces comes a peer- 
less page — the intervention of the organ in the har- 
monious chorus. Jenny Lind gives it a gentle, and 
at the same time a severe character which gradually 
rises till it reaches ecstacy's highest flight. The 
next air is another one of those delicate bits of 
tracery in which the composer seems sometimes to 
delight as if to rest from his srand conceptions. A 
choruK, which is, perhaps, a liitle too much develop- 
ed, ends this ode. In it Jenny Lind throws off a tri- 
umphal la kept up with giddying tenacity while the 
trampet sounds a long flourish. Two thousand of 
as rose in a transport of enthusiasm." 



The Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

A letter from Hbnbt Ward Bebchbr, to The 

Independent, 

London, July 2, 1853. 

Mt Dear Friends in the Office : 

In a series of days of such rare and exquisite en- 
joyment as I have had since landing, there are some 
that stand out with prc-eminen'^e, as, among the 
spires of a cathedral, hich as all are. there yet are 
towers and spires that shoot up far above the others, 
and lie pictured upon the sky as you recede from 
them, long after the bnilding and its lesser members 
have sunk down and di:*nppeared. I have just had 
such a day. I did not l)clieve it possible to put so 
much experience into one day, or that, after »o con- 
tinuous an excitement of rare novelties and delights, 
I could feel any more pleasure than I had. Bat im- 
possibilities are quite possible. I find it out every 
day 1 I go as far as 1 can, — and then go further. I 
am filled entirely full, and then receive a great deal 
more ? When will it end 1 Shall I go on, mount- 
ing higher, enjoying more, susceptible of more vari- 
ous excitement and capable of bearing it i Drastic 
excitements, and all which compel volition and labor, 
tend to exhaustion ; but excitements which are sweet- 



breathed and that raise the mind to that region in 
which its acts are automatic, involuntary, efiluent, 
seem to nourish rather than exhaast. Your hours 
are all radiant. You wake into gladness, and full 
out of joys into sleep. One may have, even in this 
life, some conception of that libertv and ranse of joy 
toward which we are travelling, when the earthly be- 
ing dropt, all that is susceptible of wearines!) is gone, 
and the spirit sprin^^s up, no longer in bondage to 
sleep, fatigue, toil, or limitation of material condi- 
tions 1 

I have just returned from spending a day at Syd- 
enham Crystal Palace, and that accounts for the 
foregoing strain. The day was glorious. Every- 
body had said, "Yon must eo to Sydenham 1" I 
had read descriptions of it. i et, the meaning of it 
never dawned upon me till to-day — ^this most won- 
derful of all modem English achievements. Even 
after having been at Chats worth, one of the Duke of 
Devoosh ire's seats, reputed, hitherto, to be the finest 
in the world for landscape-gardening — Sydenham is 
still more wonderful. This great Crystal Palace, 
vast but not massive, springs into such huge propor- 
tions with such a fine and almost etherial structure, 
that yon can scarcely believe it to be more than a 
picture ; or if a veritable building, one which the 
winds will blow away. It is the very antithesis of 
castles and cathedrals. These impress you by their 
solidity. They are mountains of stone, and seem to 
be durable as tne mountains from which the stone 
was hewn. Against their huge walls has dashed 
battle and siege, almost in vain. Time itself, that 
never raises its siege, seemn in vain, with wind, and 
art, and frost, to have assailed many mighty modin- 
val structures. And when you look upon them, yon 
fed the solidity, the massiveness. But this film upon 
the sky — this gossamer spun last night by fuiries, this 
glittering, luminous, transparent spectre of a palace ! 
Can it be real, durable, tangible ? 

The grounds on which this etherial pile is erected 
are worthy of the vast jewel which they hold upon 
their bosom. There is every variation of hue and 
slope. The grass is shaven close, and is as green 
ana velvety as only English grass can be. Cut into 
its green are innumerable bed« of gon^reous flowers 
of every hue. You are dazed and dazzled at the 
wealth of flowers, the clumps of rhododendrons, the 
belts, beds, and ribbons of color, the circles of roses. 
I have travelled in the prairies of the Great West, 
and seen the sheets and billows of flowers that 
stretch with endless profusion there. There are no 
such wild and extravagant abundance here. It was 
as if the flower angel had sounded the trumpet, and 
a prairie of flowers had rushed to camp to be brigaded 
and marshaled ; and now, in ranks and squadrons, 
in files or companies, they carry their floral lances to 
this innocuous war of beauty I ' Lakes, fountains and 
pools abound. The most gorgeous dream of the 
Arabian Nights would turn pale and fade out in the 
presence of this substantial glory of horticultural 
skill. If I had had time, I should have been amazed 
at the literature of color spread out here. 

These flowers I had seen, all of them, growing 
loose and disconnectedly. Here they were gathered 
into artistic groups by similarities or contrasts. I 
had seen them a scattered alphabet of beaut}', every 
letter by iu^elf. Here they were composed into 
words and sentences. My eye drank and was drunk 
with color. I turned from the grounds to the build- 
ing, and from it again to tlie grounds. O happy 
people, whe can come hither so easily 1 For, the 
immortal glory of this enterprise is this, that this 
palace and grounds, that have no parallel or equal in 
the world, are presented by the wealth of London to 
tlie common people 1 I do not believe that so extra- 
ordinary a combination of rational pleasures for every 
sense and sentiment of man was ever before com- 
bined. Not for the government, nor for kings or 
nobles, not for a rich and refined class, but for the 
great common people has this miracle of beauty and 
use been wrought 1 

Within is every variety of food for bodily hunger, 
cnpifcilly served, simple for \ho^e who need or can 
nff^ord little, and sumptuou** for those who choose it. 
Every provision is made for the incidental wants of 
the throngs of men, women and children. But now 
come the marvels. You live in Eijypt and walk in 
tiio temples. Yon stand in Greek halls. You see 
the altars and statues, the Parthenon, the friezes, the 
gods. You enter a Roman dwelling. All is repro- 
duced as in the days of Augustus. Yon stand in the 
gorgeous Alhambra, in a Pompeiian hon^e, in the 
Byzantine court, in the Norman, the early English, 
the fall Gothic buildings or courts. The illu«<ion is 
complete. 'Time is dead. The old has come bark, 
and is new. Nay, distance is ended. You seem to 
be in different ages and widely diflTerent countries all 
at the very same time. You lose your identity, 
whether you are ancient or modern — whether you are 
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at Athens, or Rome, or Byzantiani, 70a cannot tell. 
Or is it a j^rgeoas dream 1 Is this some sorceress 
kaleidoscope, whose every tarn rattles the elementt 
of Tarions ages and countries into strange conjanc- 
tions ? 

The illasion is increased by the nnity of all cli- 
mates in the vegetable kingdom. Under this glass 
hemisphere the temperate and torrid zones dwell to- 
gether in peace. There is room for every thing. As 
yon stand at one end, yon look down through a 
crystal aisle more than sixteen hundred feet, and 
over this long, laminous path there is no roof until 
you rise a hundred and seventy four feet in the cen- 
ter, and a hundred and ten on either side of it. 
Along this vast track are gathered the rarest vegeta- 
ble productions of the globe, growing in soil, or air, 
or water. Vines cover the iron oolnmns, and spread 
out their filmy branches along the connecting rods. 
Huge pendant baskets, filled with trailing plants, 
swing in the air at heights that hide their support, 
and cause them to seem self-supported, Marble- 
lined reservoirs of water, artificially heated, are cov- 
ered with aquatic lilies. From stop to step, all the 
way down, you come npon the most magnificently 
grown shrubs and plants and trees. They line the 
whole long interior, so that you imagine yourself 
looking down an avenue of some extraordinary for- 
est filled with undergrowth, shrubs, vines, and mosses. 
Out of these green mosses, at every step, peep the 
most exquisite creations of art. There are casts of 
almost every renowned or beautiful statue in Europe, 
arranged in long sequence. All the sculpture that 
you have^ ever seen in engravings, read of in books, 
beard of in conversation, meets you in this palace of 
miracles. The treasures are endless. You cannot 
in a day even glance at them. Yon leave more 
things unseen than you look upon. Every step opens 
recesses full of wonders. Picture-galleries fiow along 
the sides as if they would never end. The portrait 
gallery presents you with almost every historic face. 
Do you need to read of these things ? Turn aside 
into the library with thousands of volumes. Sit 
down in the Reieiding Room, which, though several 
thousand people are threading the building, is as 
quiet as though it were a lonesome bower in the 
woods I Or are you tired in eye and foot % Sit 
down and listen to a very noble band that yonder is 
rendering classic music skillfully. This marvellous 
variety gives yon rest by change. If sculpture fails, 
there is architecture; and or that variety running 
through all the schools of time. Are you weary of 
this ? Try color on the canvas. Do you weary of 
this ? Will yon take a walk around marble-bound 
lakes, or among palms and gigantic ferns, or among 
clove and cinnamon, pepper and ginger, tea and cof- 
fee plants ? Or would you rid yourself of company ? 
Qo out into the grounds. By some one of the walks 
you can in a moment be hidden in secluded, leafy 
covers, or you may seek the lake and artificial 
island, and see the geologic periods represented in 
strata, and the ante-diluvian animals reproduced in 
form, if not in life. From some such stroll I re- 
turned and dined. I could not make up my mind 
whether I was an Egyptian dining at Cairo with the 
old Copts, or a Greek, or a Roman, or Goth. I 
never once suspected that I was a Yankee, eating 
stout English beef and pastry. 

This duty done, we go now to the Renaissance 
Court to see the statues by Michael Angelo 1 Here 
are Day and Night, with Julius de Medici sitting 
nobly above and between them. Opposite is Dawn 
and Twilight, with Lorenzo de Medici sublimely 
thoughtful between them. There is the slave, oppo- 
site to it the Madonna and child, a Pieth, a Christ, 
but most grand of all, tlie Moses 1 These are of the 
full size of the originals, and fill you with more pleas- 
ure and wonder since they are gathered into one 
grand company and fill the whole air with the spirit 
of their artist-creator. While thus walking and 
musing, the grand organ in the nave is filling all the 
air with its solemn harmonies 1 Where else did any 
one ever gaze upon Michael Angelo's collected sculp- 
tures to the sound of grand organ music ? We never 
know to what proportion our joys may rise until we 
have experienced them in the midst of solemn music. 
At such a distance that all sense of the material in- 
strument is lost, solemn music seems to be a voice 
t)ut of the spirit-world. It brings to us a call from 
the Infinite, and connects us with it. Our joys seem 
no more mortal. They are related to the eternal 
and spiritual, and partake of their nature. They 
are preludes and presciences of immortality. The 
soul takes assurance that iu most precious experi- 
ences are not transient and perishing. However 
silenced for a time, joy shall come again, and in the 
harmony of a better sphere, and roll for ever in nn- 
disturbed and inseparable harmonies 1 

It is true that all these treasures of art are but casi^i, 
imitations, plaster statues, plaster architecture, and. 



if one tries, he can quite destroy the illusion and pre- 
vent his own enjoyment. But since they were exact 
patterns of the renowned works of the world — better 
than engravings or copies in painting— so like that 
only by a resolute effort could one break the illusion, 
why should one decline them or abate his satisfac- 
tion? 

The best of all, to me, was the sight of such 
throngs of people— plain, kind-looking, common 
people — in thousands roaming through the grounds, 
gazing upon the marvels, watching the fish, peering 
into the green recesses, and as happy as any body 
could be, except the children. Of these there were 
hundreds — schools, classes, families, in groups of 
four or five, of ten or twenty, and of hundreds stream- 
ing through the aisles wild with delight, yet orderly 
and unmischievous. This whole enterprise, in all its 
treasures and beauty, is an offering to the common 
people 1 More is done for the common people by 
the piety and wealth of England than in any land on 
the globe. In America the common people take 
care of themselves. In England they are, by the po- 
litical institutions of the country, shut out from a 
thousand ' privileges. There is need to give them, 
from benevolence, that which our people have as of 
their own right. It must be confessed that the phil- 
anthropic natures of Great Britain strove nobly to 
make up by benefactions the hopeless inequalities of 
fortune that spring from Englisn institutions. 



Oounod*8 Faurt. 



Trom a IJf«rpool Paper. 

Were the marvellons rapidity with which Monsieur 
Gounod has risen to celebrity considered as an avant 
garde of future events.it might indeed be supposed that 
a new musical era had burst npon the country of his 
birth ; but if calm reflection be used in the examina- 
tion of this wondrous reputation, a more rational in- 
ference will be drawn, and for once the iruoudcMt 
Parisians are themselves the ones to place their com- 
poser before the tribunal of strict inspection, deter- 
mined to "nothing extenuate or aught set down in 
malice," to tranquilly analyze the real merit of the 
lately extolled author of Faust. When, four yeare 
ago, the French arranfrement of Goethe's poem was 
brought out at the T7i^atreLmique,tht Parisians hailed 
the advent of new music with the freshened pleasure of 
those satiated with the continual repetition of a well 
nigh worn-out stock. The romantic interest of the plot, 
the manner in which it was placed upon the stage, the 
gorgeous scenery and decorations, the costumes, the 
fair hair and German burliness given to the actors, all 
combining not only to enhance that interest, but to 
impart a life-like reality to the scenes represented, 
wherein Parisian skill in spectacular splendor reach- 
ed its climax. The singers were of an inferior order, 
with the exception of Madame Carvalho, who in the 
performance of Marguerite realized the exquisite con- 
ception of her whom the great poet has left as the 
very type of womanly charm and purity. The opera 
was very successful, and M. Gounod's name became 
enrolled among the fortunate musical caterers for 
the public. Satisfied with the epectacle, charmed 
with two fine chornses, fascinated with the story and 
delighted with Madame Carvalho's delineation of its 
poetic heroine, the Parisians accepted the music 
without bestowing upon it too severely strict a criti- 
cism, such leniency being also in accordance with 
the theatre, which as of fourth-rate order held forth 
no pretensions to the fastidious and the ezigeants. 
Four years have passed, daring which FauMt contin* 
ned to be played at intervals, the happy run being 
aided by the prima donna being the wife of the theat- 
rical manager, and her finding in the character of 
the gentle Marguerite a source for the display of her 
talent. The unexpected elevation of M. Gounod to 
European notoriety has, by placing him on a higher 
standard, also raised the medium through which he 
is now regarded, causing the qualifications for such 
a position to pass under the closest review. Accord- 
ing to Parisian judgment, M. Gounod is not quite 
worthy of the rank so suddenly attained; nor is this 
opinion based npon the natural law of prophets never 
being duly estimated in their own country, but on a 
clear and calm examination of his music. Dr. John- 
son has defined genius "to be that without which, 
knowledge is inert and learning useless." The great 
lexicographer was too large in such a view ; but 
there might, indeed, be a strict application of it with 
regard to music, which, of all the arts, being the 
most dependent on inspiration, becomes bald and 
hollow when only treated through the laws of learn- 
ing. In Paris M. Gounod is considered a fabricator 
of music, but not an inspired composer. In the 
choruses he has displayed two happy ideas—one be- 
ing the noveltv of old men singing together with the 
shrill treble o^ old age, the effect produced by the 
union of tenor voices ; the other being the soldiere* 
chorus, based on a large broad phrase, well carried 



out, and sustained. That lut sentence embodies a 
full criticism on Faust, for it is precisely because M. 
Gounod does not carry out and sustain his phrases 
that his music loses inspired strength, and becomes 
either insipidly commonplace or utterly incompre- 
hensible. At the commencement of every morceau 
an idea is implied, exciting hopes that progression 
will gradually render it distinct and clear ; but, alas 1 
disappointment is the only result. A passage full of 
promising beauty, over which the cotjnoecenti hang in 
anticipation of nch enjoyments, is ail at once merged 
into what is flat and unmeaning, through which the 
composer seeks to display his profound science at 
the expense of the simply beautiful. This is a grand 
mistake, and one into which imitatora of a school 
often fall. M. Gounod has endeavored to vie with 
German musical profunditv ; but he forgot that in 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn the depths of counter- 
point and the skillful intricacy of harmony were 
used as means to an end, that end being the richest 
gratification to the ear, instead of making them serve 
as learned lessons. FauMt would be of use to the per- 
severing student who sought to acquire a full knowl- 
edge of the algebra of music ; but as the rendering 
of melody and the true purpose of song, the scholar 
must look elsewhere. To use one of their own Par- 
isian phrases, the muitic of Fausi is too decousu, too 
much cnt up into little details, without any defined 
suite. Nowhere is this so provokingly displayed as 
in the garden duet, which for dramatically romantic 
situation is of itself a treasure to a composer, and it 
would seem at the outset as if M. Gounod were 
worthy of possessing it. The opening phrase is of 
such exquisite beauty as to gain for its creator undy- 
ing fame ; but just when the enchantment of its lis- 
teners is excited, comes the cold bleakness of scien- 
tific modulations, which causes the ear to lose itself 
in unmeaning confusion, out of which again rises, 
like an oasis in the desert, another passage of intrin- 
sic value, but so brief as to leave no impression in 
accordance with its real worth. Such floating gems 
as these would seem to indicate the possession of 
natural powere, and that were M. Gounod to lay 
aside his earnest desire to arouse the esteem and re- 
spect of the learned only, he might be able to claim 
tne lasting admiration of the general public. That 
this present/iirore created by Faust will be of long 
duration remains a problem to be solved by time. 
Its creation is of easy explanation, for in the dearth 
of new music that of'^M. Gounod has been a thing of 
welcome to the wearied Londoners, who rush into 
the engowment for the French composer on the prin- 
ciple, as the Paris critics declare by their own saying, 
that "in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed are 
kings." 
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Paris. 

Our readers must have remarked the sameness of 
the monthly summaries of doings at the Parisian 
opera houses. For years, indeed we read of the same 
round of a doaen ortwo of the more important pieces, 
with only occasional novelties, mostly of the lighter 
order. "Spiridlon," of the Gazette, tells us that the 
government seriously thinks of trying to break this 
spell of monotony, by making theatrical enterprises 
free to all. He thus describes the evil and the reme- 
dy proposed. 

At the Grand Opera they play Rcbert U DitMe, 
Les Huguenots, Le Prophhe, Guillaume TeU, from one 
year's end to another ; or, if they revive La Muette 
de Portici, or La Giselle, they play nothing else. 
Mark you, all of these pieces are olcf — the youngest 
is fifteen years old. At the Opera Comique it is the 
same thing ; Zampa, La Dame Blanche, Le Posti/lon 
de Lonjumeau, Le Domino Noir, La Ftlle du Regi- 
ment. At the Theatre Lyriqne, founded for "the en- 
couragement of young artists,*' you find: Der Freg- 
sehStx, Le Nozze di Ugaro, Orphie aux Enfers, IJes 
Montenegrins. The French Comedy has played four 
nights in the week Le File de Giboyer, and the other 
three nights, Moliere, Comeille and Racine furnish 
the entertainment. It is still worse at the minor 
theatres ; at the Porte St. Martin and Theater du 
Chatelet they have been playing Les Pilules da Dm- 
tie and Bothomago, "time whereof the memory (^ 
man runneth not to the contrary." And yet with 
these pieces, which are threadbare, our theatres took 
in at their doors last year fa "bad year," for pecuni- 
ary distress has been universal from the loss of tlie 
once great American trade), no less than $2,500,000, 
and this enormous revenue is monthly increasing 
with every new rail laid and every additional station 
built. 
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The Parisians are not the only sufferers bj this 
state of thinss. The dramatic aathors, the musical 
composers, ue play actors themselves are mined by 
it. Managers, of coarse, do not care for new pjeoes 
aa long as the old ones All their houses full. Their 
interests are all enlisted to persuade tliem to discard 
new pieces, which require new scenery, new cos- 
tomes (ezpensire things both), and which can gire 
them no assurance against fatlnre. As long as the 
old actors are not hissed off the stage, they do not 
want new ones whom they must drill, and whom they 
must accustom the public to. This state of things is 
fairly mining provincial theatres. They have no 
constantly renewed audience. When a piece has 
been played four or fire times it is exhausted, nobody 
cares to see it again. If there are no new pieces 
brought out at Paris, what can the provincial mana- 
ger do f Nothing nnder Heaven except to sne out a 
declaration of banlcruptcy. 

The remedy proposed to ameliorate this condition 
of the drama is thnt sovereign remedy for all public 
lUs : Liberty ! .There is no situation so desperate— 
a country may be brought to the verge of rain by 
profligate demagogues or by an extravagant tyrant 
—Liberty will rescue it from the abyss ! The pres- 
ent monopoly of the theatres will be destroyed, and 
any one who pleases to open a theatre may do so. 
The great Government theatres^the Grand Opera, 
the Opera Comiaue, the French Comedy ana the 
Odeon — will continue to receive their annual subsi- 
dies ; but their theatre may be invaded by any mana- 
ger : Moliere may be played at Bobino as well as at 
the comedy : there may be operas and ballets at the 
Delassements Comiques as well as at the Academie 
de Mnsique. Experience has shown that whenever a 
new theatre has been opened we have had new au- 
thors and new actors. Dejazet's bandbox introduced 
tts to Mons. Yictorien Sardon. Castil Blaze's opera- 
season at the Odeon introduced us to Weber. An- 
tenor Joly's lease of the Italian Opera during the 
somnier months gave us Donisetti's iMcia di Lammer- 
moor, introduced us to Grisar (hia Eau Menmlleuie 
was played there after having been refused every 
where), to Carlotta Grisi and to Anna Thillon. Old 
theatre goers have a horror of new and untried pieces 
and actors, and consequently do reallv militate 
against the production of new pieces and the appear- 
ance of new actors. 

Of coorie "the season," both for operas and con- 
certs is passed, and the account of what is passing 

occupies less space than the anticipation of what is 
to come. The same clever correspondent writes : 

At the Opera Comique Mons. Montaubry's success 
in Zampa is very great. The Theatre Lvriqae's 
doors are closed for the summer ; Mme. Ugalde sang 
tiie swan's song of the season, appearing in Oberon, 
It opens in September and will give us in the course 
of the season Mons. Berlios's />s Trojfent; Mons. 
Gounod's (the well known composer of Fautt) 
MiralU; a one act opera by Mons. Guiraud, (these 
three are "Rome prizes") and three acts by Mons. 
Bonlanger (for Mme. Fanre's first appearance at 
this theatre); further the revival of these old 
operas ; Mons. Grisar's Let Amottrt du Dt'able, Clap- 
pison's La Fomchonnettej Mons. Felicien David's La 
Perle du BretU, Mons. Victor Mass^'s La Bane To- 
paxe, Halivy's Le Vol d*Andorre, Mons. Reyer's La 
Statue, Mozart's Les Nocet de Figaro and Mons. Gou- 
nod's Le Mededn Malgr€ Tmi and FauMt. 

The company will chiefly consist of Mme. Car- 
▼alho, Mme. Faure, Mme. Charton Demeur and 
Mile. Muret (a favorite pupil of Dnprez) ; MM. Pe- 
ront Cthe first prise of the Conservatory, a bass sing- 
er, Ismael and Lnts, ^baritones botii), and Pilo. 
This tenor singer was in the armv during the whole 
Crimean war ; he rose to the rank of sergeant-major, 
but he became melomaniac and appealed to Gen. 
Mellinet to obtain his liberation from military ser- 
rioe. I dare say you know that Gen. Mellinet is a 

Seat melomaniac himself. The General refused, 
ons. Pilo went to the Conservatory and asked for 
a hearing ; he so surprised Mons. Auber tliat the 
latter at once wrote to Gen. Mellinet: "France has 
gallant soldien enough, but is not so rich in tenon 
as to warrant you in refusing us this young man." 
General Mellinet could not refuse this appeal, and 
the young man is now at the Theatre Lyrique. 

London. 

Thb Opbkas. At the Royal Italian, Adeline 

Fiatti reigns the Ikvorite of the season, and at Her 

Majesty's, Mile. Anftt The Atkenaumt whose opin- 
ions sometimes have the charm of novelty, not chim- 
ing with the general chorus, thus utten itself about 
Uiem both in its raview of the two operas, May 23. 

RoTAL Italiaw Opxba. The crowd was bril- 
liant at 'Don Giovanni' on Thursday week. There 



were the usual eneoree. The performance was as fine 
a one as could be expected under the circumstances, 
where so much rapid preparation of noveltv must 
preclude dote rehearsal of known works, and where 
all the principal artists are not first-rate. A Donna 
Anna is not found in Mdlle. Fricci ;— we do not in- 
dorse the popular admiration of Leporefh by Herr 
Formes, feeling its want of real dramatic vitality 
and humor doubled by contrast with the redundance, 
without exagireration of both in the Maeetto of Signor 
Ronconi. The Donna Elvira of Madame Ruders- 
dorff is too boisterously shrewish ; cleverly and com- 
pletely expressed as is the music by her. Then, at the 
risk of our being burnt for heresy in the cause of 
Mozart's intentions and of good vocal execution gen- 
erally, it must be represented that Mdlle. Pattt's Zer- 
Una IS too ttaecato, its melodies too much broken and 
tormented with over-accent — musically, too, unfin- 
ished entirely to content those who cannot forget 
Sontag, or Madame Persian!, or Bosto,to whose popu- 
larity the lady seems for the hour to have succeeded. 
M. Faure's Don Giovanni has improved ; he is a 
modest, earnest, real artist, and as such cannot fail 
to improve. 

HxR Majesty's Thiatrb. When Mdlle Artot 
began her career only a few yean ago in London 
concerts, it was to be felt by every one who heard her 
that experience only was wanting to her entire suc- 
cess. A singer so accomplished, both vocally and 
musically, had not made a first appearance since the 
coming out of Mdlle. Artot's preceptress, Madame 
Viardot. Since then, stage practice and success 
have done their work, and the lady, as was proved 
b^ her admirable performance in 'La Figlia del Reg- 
gimcnto' on Tuesday, is now something like the best 
operatic artist before the public ; — with a voice ex- 
cellently in tune, of sufiiciently pleasing quality, and 
thoroughly trained. Mdlle. Artot's acting, too, is 
good ; lively, without the slightest grimace or imper- 
tinence, — there is youth in it, but no cradeness nor 
incompleteness. In brief, nothing could be more 
enthusiastic than her reception, and never was praise 
better merited. She is one of the few to be watched 
and listened for, and to be spoken of not after, but 
with Madame Lind and Sontag, whose performances 
in Donizetti's prettiest comic opera must have been 
felt to render the essay of a younger artist in the 
character of Maria hazardous, to say the least of it. 

The month of May closed with three benefit per- 
formances for Mr. Lumley, the former manager of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, which caused much news- 
paper comment on the conduct of his old fnend, the 
Eari of Dudley, proprietor of the theatre, in refusing 
him the use of it ; so the benefit performances were 
given, and with great success, at Drary Lane . Great 
interest was taken in this tribute by the artists; 
Mme. Piccolomini came all the way from Florence 
to lend her services, singing in Traviata and La Fig- 
lia del Reggimento and the last act of the Fawrita, 
Tietjens, too, imm to have sung in Don Giovanni, but 
some infiuence withdrew her aid, and Mr. Gye, of 
the other theatre, allowed Mile. Fricci to take her 
place. The oapora made much of this matter, uni- 
versal sympathy being felt for the ex-manager, who 
had helped so many artists win their fame and for- 
tune, and whose own fortunes had been saved bj 
Jenny Lind. 

At the Royal Italian, during the same week. Mile. 
Fioretti sang in Martha, "making another step in the 
good graces of her public by her admirable singing 
and natural behavior." Then followed Le Proph^e, 
with Nantier-Didi^ as Fides, and Mile. Dettini as 
Bertha; Tamberlik, splendid as usual, as Jean of 
Leyden ; and for the three gentlemen in black, the 
Anabaptists, Signors Neri-Baraldi, Polonini and 
Zelger. Patti, Mario and Ronconi sang together in 
21 Barhiere ; and Patti (for the first time) in Trovatore 
with Didi^e, Mario and Graziani. 

We will now briefly sum up the lyrical delights of 
the two houses ("a plague on both their houses," 
one might say, while they keep harping upon the 
TravuUa and Uie TrooaJUire) for the month of June. 

RoTAL Italiav Opbra. Traviata again, and 
Don Giovanni and // Barbiere and Martha in the first 
week, ending on Saturday with La Gaxza Ladra, 
in which Mile. Patti took for the firat time the part 
of Ninetta ; of which let our friend the Musical World 
report: 



Of all the artists who essayed the character of 
Ninetta in this country — including, among othen, 
Fodor, Malibran, Blasis, Mesdames Grisi, Penco, 
and Lotti^Malibran and Grisi alone won more than 
ephemeral fame in the part. Grisi made her firet 
reputation in Ninetta, and many to this dav think 
she never surpassed that performance. When we 
assert that Mdlle. Adelina ratti has proved a worthy 
successor of Mslibran and Grisi, we think we are 
paying the new Ninetta the greatest possible eompli- 
roent. The first performance of a enaracter that de- 
mands for its realization the most finished singing 
and the most natural and intense acting can hardly 
fulfil the highest expectation, more especially when 
tlie performer, impulsive and enthusiastic, is liable 
to be carried away by her feelings. We saw and 
heard enough, however, in Mdlle. Patti's Ninetta to 
satisfv us that It would become one of the most de- 
lightfully attractive impersonations in her varied re- 
pertory. She sings Rossini's music almost au fettre, 
and has evidently made the character her most seri- 
ous study. Her success was immense. She was re- 
called after each act, and at the fall of the curtain 
was received with deafening applause. The part of 
Pipo was sustained by Madame Didi^, that of the 
father by M. Faure, that of the Podesta by Signor 
Ronconi, Fabrizio by Signor Tagliafico, and Gian- 
netto by Signor Neri-Baraldi. On Monday the Pro- 
ph4te was given for the second time. On Tuesday 
the Gazta Ladra was repeated, Mdlle. Patti creating 
even a greater impression than at her first perform- 
ance. Don Giovanni was given on Thursday and the 
Barbiere last night. 

The only novelty of the fbllowing week was the 
appearance of M. Obin in Robert le DiaMe, of which 
we learo from the same trastworthy source : 

The cast differed in three important respects from 
that of last season, Mdlle. Antonietta Fricci, Mdlle. 
Marie Battu and M. Obin replacing Madame Penco, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho and Herr Formes in the 
parts of Alice, Isabella and Bertram. Mdlle. Fio- 
retti had been cast for the Princess, and rehearsed it, 
but at the last moment took it into her head that the 
music was not suited to her, and (after taking a 
month's salary) left the theatre and the countnr the 
evening before the performance. The part of Isa- 
bella, nevertheless, had more than once oeen played 
by Mdlle. Fioretti at Rome, with Mdlle. Cortesi as 
Alice. Mdlle. Marie Battu, however, was by no 
means an inefficient substitute, short as was the no- 
tice she received. Mdlle. Fricci's Alice has both 
strong and weak points, the latter predominating. 
M. Obin, from the Grand Opera of Paris, where he 
has held the post of first bass for some years, though 
nervous at the beginning achieved a decided success. 
His voice is remarkable both for ouality and range ; 
he sings well, and is versed in all the traditions of 
the character. Having to straggle against a foreign 
language, M. Obin had "up-hill" work ; but as the 
opera progressed he gradually threw off all restraint, 
and in the incantation scene created a highly favora- 
ble impression. On the whole, M. Obin will prove 
a great acquisition to the Royal Italian Opera. Sig- 
nor Tamberlik's Robert was by far the most finished 
performance ; his singing was pure, noble and unaf- 
fected, his acting natural, foreible and chivalric. 

On Monday the Gazxa Ladra was repeated ; on 
Tuesday Roberto il DiavoHo was given for the second 
time ; on Thunday Don Giovanni, and last night // 
TVooafors^Mdlle. Patd appeared in all excepting 
Bcherto, 

Then for another week the ProphOe and 11 Bar- 
biere, and Mtmaamello, and Don Juan, and Martha, 
took their turns again, and on Thunday, July 3d, 
Gounod's Fausi was brought out for the fint time at 
this theatre, in rivalry with Her Majesty's, where it 
had been occupying the stage nearly the whole 
month. The World merely says of it. 

On Thursday M. Gounod's Fauet, under the name 
of Fauet e Margherita, was produced, with a complete- 
ness and splendor not surpassed in any of those' mag- 
niflcent operatic spectacles for which theatre is re- 
nowned. Each of the "tableaux" into which the 
opera is divided was a masterpiece of picturesque ef- 
fect, only equalled by the admirable arrangement 
of the stage buitiness. The chief characten were 
sustained by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Madame 
Nantier Didi^, Mademoiselle Lnstani, MM. Faure 
and Tagliafico, Signors Graziani and Tamberlik: 
Three pieces were encored — the quaint strophe allot- 
ted to Uie oM men ("Nei di di riposo"), in the open- 
ing choras of the second act ; the first song of Meph- 
istopheles C"Dio dell 'or*') ; and the martial choras 
with which Valentine ana bis companions celebrate 
their return from the ware. The principal singen 
were called on several times in the coune of the eve- 
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niog ; and at the end of the third act M. Gounod 
himself was sammoned before the curtain. The 
performance did not terminate until half an hour 
past midnight. The house was crowded with a bril- 
liant, but not very enthusiastic audience. 

Hbr Majbstt's Thsatbx. Here too the month 
began with the announcement of Ln Traviata ; onlj 
Mile. Artdt was ill, and parts of the "Barber", Trov 
atore, &c., were given instead. Then came the Hu- 
gttenoU (second time), and the Traviata without fail, 
and, still continuing in the 'Ercles Verdi rein, the 
Ballo in Maschera, with an uncommonly brilliant 
cast: Miles. Tietjens, Trebelli, Volpini; Slgnors 
Ginglini, Delle Sedte and Gassier. Mile. Volpini, 
who took the part of Oscar the page, was a debutante 
and created a marked sensation. 

Gounod's Faust — first time in EngTand—was the 
next nine days' wonder. The first night was a great 
success, M. Gounod himself being present, who was 
twice called out Our friend D., after sereral hear- 
ings, thus remarks upon it : 

Faust is M. Gounod's Vathek. He is, in fact, as 
much the man of one opera as in another sense that 
other man was the man of one book. Well, then— 
what is this Faustt Musicians will tell you that as 
a work of art it is not very remarkable; amateats 
insist that it does not to any great extent reveal the 
faculty of inventing tune; purists will add that its 
stvlo of harmony and modulations is based upon that 
of Richard Wagner, that it contains not a single in- 
geniously constructed morceau tTensembie (grave ob- 
jection to a arand opera), that the dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic coloring of the whole is borrowed now from 
Weber, now from Meyerbeer, now from Wagner, 
now from Verdi, and now from HaMvy. But what 
of all this ? True or false, of one or all of the fore- 
going charges, Faust is the most popular opera of 

the day ; and whatever but, n'importe ; we have 

now to record another of its successes. 

Faust— Faust—Faust^nothmfg but Faus*. Faust 
on Saturday, Wednesday and Thursday ; to be re- 
peated to-night, on Tuesday, and "every night until 
further notice"— as the;r say at the theatres. We 
have heard Faust four times, and, without being im- 
pressed by it as with the work of a man of genius or 
of a great master, can easily understand its almost 
universal popularitv. Music even less characteristic 
and less pleasing than M Gounod's would hardly 
have failed to attract with such a cast as that of 
Faust at Her Majesty's Theatre. Mdlle. Titiens' 
Margaret is incomparable ; Sig. Giuglini sings the 
part of Faust to perfection ; M. Gassier (\f he couJd 
but look but a little more diabolical) would be all 
that is dreamt of in the French Mephistopheles ; 
Mdlle. Trebelli and Mr. Santley, as Siebel and Val- 
entine f Margaret's lover and brother), give the high- 
est importance to characters of which little or nothing 
had previouslv been made. Mdlle. Taccani is a more 
than respectable Martha ; the chorus is admirable ; 
the band beyond praise ; the mise en seine in all re- 
spects efficient, in some remarkable. Sig Arditi, by 
the talent and zeal he has shown in preparing this by 
no means easy work for representation, has placed 
himself in the first rank of operatic conductors; 
while Mr. Mapleson has won and deserved the esteem 
of his subscribers and the public by the spirit and ex- 
pedition he has displayed in the whole affair. Then, 
the book — althoagh poor Goethe cuts but a sorry fig- 
ure in it— is wonderfully adapted to musical treat- 
ment. Every act (there are five acta in all) is based 
upon a striking and readilv-explained incident ; every 
scene is interesting in itself, besides being an intelli- 
gible step in the progress of the story ; every charac- 
ter is as familiar as the men and women of Shaks- 
peare's immortal dramas ; what more could a com- 
poser desire ? 

Faust is to be plaved on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, next week. We shall re- 
turn to it in our next. 

Germany. 

CoLOONS. A new composition by Ferdinand 

Hiller, entitled "An Operetta without Words," for 

piano with four hands, was played by the author and 
Herr Brenning, at a concert of the Musical Society 
in May. 

Amsterdam. In a concert of the Liedertafel, 
CMay 6) was performed a large composition for solo, 
male chorus and orchestra, called "the Deliverance 
of Leyden," by Hichard Hoi. The royal family 
were present, and the king conferred an order on the 



composer. Mendelssohn's Pauhts was recently per- 
formed here. 

Frankfort. The opera troupe have recently 
performed "The Sylphs," a charming composition, 
it is said, by Himmel. In the last representation of 
the Huguenftts three foreign artista took part : Wach- 
tel (Raoul), Frl. Zimdorfer (Valentine;, and Frl. 
Walbach (Mat^uerite). 

Brrltn. The Royal Opera was to remain closed 
from June 20 to the end of .July. The approaching 
debut of Fr&ulein Spohr, in the rdle of Alice, is an- 
nounced. Fran Harriers Wippem lately performed 
the part of the princess in the same opera {Robert) 
with great success. 

The French, or Frenchy, opera at KroU's has been 
giving Martha, Le Dame Blanche, Le Mnqm, L* 
Elisird* Amore, Ac' Mile. Sttvanny did wonderfully 
well in the part of Adina. 

Hanovbr. Frftulein Weiss hat made a great 
sensation as Fidelio. Her marriage with Hcrr Jo- 
seph Joachim was fixed for the beginning of June. 

Dresden. Herold's Zampa, so much in vogue 
twenty years ago, has been revived here. Herr 
Tichatschek sang the principal part wonderfully. 

Rostock. Bach's "Passion" music (according 
to St. Matthew) was executed at Whitsuntide in the 
church of St. Nicholas. The very long work was 
given unabridged, but the audience listened with at- 
tention to the end. The soli were sung by artists 
from Berlin. 
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Emile Prudent. 

The French have lost their great composer-pi- 
anist Yet not great by the highest standard. 
His compositions, mostly of the modern fantasia, 
Tirtuoso order, have had considerable currency 
along with the like things of Thalberg, Liszt, 
Doehler, and others. But Prudent comes a Ions 
way after Liszt and Thalberg, being in no sense 
decidedly original, nor the founder of a school. 
If he has had imitators, it has been at second 
hand. But the Parisian critics place him very 
high. It is with allowance for some manifest 
extravagance that one must read the sketch of 
his life and merits, which we here abridge from 
the Gazette Musicale. 

He was born at Angoul^me on the 8d of Feb- 
ruary, 1817. According to one of his best friends, 
M. ** Alb^ric Second," a veil of mystery and 
romance covers his birth. " One morning the 
inhabitants of the Rue de Geneve observed in 
the '.modest shop of a tuner of pianos, who car- 
ried on r small trade in music, an infant but a 
few weeks old and beautiful as Cupid. Whence 
came it ? No one ever knew ; the adoptive 
father and mother of the child preserved an 
absolute silence on this subject His extreme 
gentillesse^ the exquisite distinction of bis delicate 
form, suiBced to prove that he was not the son of 
the old piano tuner, even had the latter tried to 
change the public opinion, which he never did." 

Another writer says that Emile Prudent's real 
name was Racine Gaultier ; that his father, a 
piano-tuner at Angouldme, knew something of 
the mechanism of this instrument, and was his 
first teacher ; and that, having a presentiment of 
the happy talents of his son, he removed, about 
1827, to Paris, in order that he might command 



for him a good musical education. Emile was 
admitted into the Conservatoire, where he was 
an assiduous member of Ztmmermann's class. His 
father and mother, meanwhile, had separated, 
and Emile went in 1880 to live with his father in 
the Rue Beauregard, in a house once famous 
under the name of the Three Pigeons. 

At the Conservatoire he carried ofiT the second 
piano prize in 1831, and the first in 188S. The 
following year he obtained the second prize in 
harmony and practical accompaniment **When 
I again saw him in the latter part of 1834," says 
M. Alb^ric Second, *'the old tuner had died two 
years since of the cholera, and the laureate of the 
Conservatoire earned his living by giving a few 
lessons." He made a trade of music until he 
should be permitted to practice it as an art, and 
frequently, in the winter, he even played for 
contra-dances. Tormented by the desire to 
"produce himself" in another fashion, and to sub- 
mit his talent to a serions audience, he gave m 
concert, which, in spite of the aid and encourage- 
ment of some good friends, resulted in a bill of 
expenses. **Then it was," continues this roman- 
tic chronicler, "that Emile Prudent conceived 
and executed a singularly courageous resolution. 
The very next night he broke the gay Parisian 
life short off, with its adventures Cfor he was m 
handsome youth and perhaps not entirely to 
blame), and returned to Angouldme, where he 
devoted himself with such ardor to laborious 
practice, that he was threatened with paralysis 
of both fore-arms. A skilful physician of the 
country, who was very fond of him, sent him, 
every day for a month, to the public slaughter 
house, where he plungeQ his arms to the elbow 
into the smoking blood of beeves (\) This treat- 
ment" (labors, dangers and sacrifices worthy of m 
greater cause) "soon restored all the suppleness 
and energy of his enfeebled wrists. During this 
residence at Angouldroe he married her, who is 
now his desolate widow, after having been the 
cherished companion, the intelligent friend, and 
the valiant comrade of his whole existence as 
man and as artist." 

Having laid this groundwork of hard, continu- 
ous practice, and deep study of the masters, Pru- 
dent bade adieu to his townsmen and settled down 
at Nantes, where his lessons were immediately in 
great request. There, slowly and surely, if not 
as suddenly as Thalberg, he acquired an imponng, 
but at the same time a modest authority. 

Prudent's compositions, as we have said, do no^ 
belong to the higher order of really imaginative 
creations, and cannot claim to be mentioned 
along with the piano-forte works of men like 
Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Chopin. They 
belong to the modem virtuoso school ; that is, 
were written more to illustrate the art of piano 
playing^ than from any inward necessity of ex- 
pression ; they are not so much tone poems, as 
they are clever and brilliant tone-exhibitions. 
They are perhaps among the cleverest of the 
attempts to do like Thalberg. This kind of com- 
position — art we can call it only in a qualified 
sense and as it were by courtesy — enjoys more 
esteem just now in Paris than in most other great 
musical centres. Of Prudent's compositions the 
writer in the Gazette says : " In his Fantasias on 
Lucia, on the Huguenots, on Norma, in his Sou* 
venirs de Beethoven, he employed the method of 
which Thalberg was the inventor. He atailed 
himself of the arpeggio with a vigor and a power 
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beyond which there was nothin*; lefl ; he set the 
pillars of Hercules for this means of effect, and 
it was an honor worth as much as another. At 
the same time he tried his hand at original mor- 
eeattXf such as ^ VHirondeUe* ^ La Ronde de 
NuU^* the Etude in A flat, and he soon showed 
that he had resources enough in him not to build 
eternally on other's ground. The credit we 
claim for the flrst period of Prudent is, that he 
began by doing what others did, as well as others 
did it, ohen better, and that he thus in a manner 
conquered the right to do something different. 
If he changed, if he modified, it was through 
conviction, and not through impotence. Far 
from insulting the success of his predecessors, he 
began with rendering them a full and sincere 
homage. AAer which, he saw that one should 
pasi to other combinations, other effects, and he 
wrote the Concerto Symphonique', the most eleva- 
ted, the largest work that has issued from his 
pen." ("This was written ten years before his 
death). '* The Concerto Symphonique^ in which 
the part of the piano rivals in importance that of 
the orchestra, marks the second epoch in the 
works of Emile Prudent ; and around this Con- 
certo, at the same level, though quite different 
in character, are grouped the delicious morceanx 
entitled : ■ Les Dois,* * Les Champa,* and the ^AUe- 
gretto Pas/oralj which serve as a transition to the 
third epoch. The author of the Concerto Sym- 
phonique^ descending from the heights [very grand 
this !] of this capital work, yielded himself to the 
inspiration of the musical landscape ; and this 
inspiration shows itself again still bolderi still 
more brilliant, more ravishing than ever in his 
last two compositions, the ' Danse des Fees * and 

• La VillaneUe:^'' Within the last ten years this 
list has been enriched by numerous works, among 
which we will only cite the * Chant du Ruisteau,* 

• Folic' the * Chanson h hoire* * Les Naiades,* 
Le Chant d' Ariel,* * La Prairie; his * Etudes- 
Ueder,* his Romances without words, and ffnally 
iM^Trois Rices:** A plenty of poetic titles, to 
say the least. But what hosts of would-be 
geniuses cover the counters of the music-sellers, 
and 611 the advertising sheets with just such 
dainty seeming subjects I Prudent's perhaps are 
among the best of them ; but will one of them 
be remembered as long as the least thing of Cho- 
pin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, and the 
few of real inspiration ? 

Prudent, the Gazette continues, never was, or 
wished to be any thing but an artist, and it was a 
fixed idea with him to elevate French art to as 
high a pitch as possible, and make himself the 
chief thereof. **This idea he had almost entirely 
realized, and ho was, without contradiction, the 
French pianist the most capable of sustaining the 
parallel with the great foreign pianists. No one 
represented better than he the school, which, if 
he had not created, he had at least raised and 
ennobled." 

As a teacher he had formed a multitude of em- 
inent pupils, and last year, whtsn a place became 

vacant in the Conservatoire, he was designated 
by M. Auber to be its occupant. Still he was 
not appointed. He had given concerts with suc- 
cess in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and England ; and be had the intention of going 
to Rossia, and even of visiting America as soon 
as peace should be restored ; but the fatal disease 

attacked him at nine o'clock one morning and 
before night he was dead. 



Emile Prudent is described as *'one of the best 
men to be met with ; he had a lively wit, quick 
in reply, words brief and pointed ; his mouth 
wore a smile of raillery ; his eyo was clear and 
piercing ; and when, by a familiar movement, he 
threw back his handsome and abundant black 
hair, he discovered a large and pure forehead, 
in which his rare intelligence "was easily divined." 

Hr. Paine's Organ Concert 

The lovers of real organ music among us are not 
many. There doubtless would be more of them, had 
the ear and mind and heart been edocated, if only by 
familiarity, by frequent hearing, to some clear ap- 
prehension and appreciation of the Fu^aes and other 
noble works of Bach and Handel. With the over- 
whelming strength of a great mass of human voices, 
in an Oratorio, the same essential musical structure, 
the polyphonic and Fugue form, makes a grand and 
quickening impression on the largest crowd of listen- 
ers. Bat the same essential music, the mere musical 
idea, as a pure Art creation, divested of imposing 
accessories, presented through the simple medium of 
an instrument, even as grand and church-like as the 
organ, appeals only to the finer sense and informed 
apprehension of the more musically eJacated, or to 
such natures as are predisposed to sympathy with the 
greatest and the deepest things, whether in Art, or 
poetry, or human life. Tet a mere organ concert 
may attract and may amuse a crowd, provided that 
it abdicates the nobler essentials of the true oi^an 
character, and condescends to clever competition 
with other dazzling shows and nine days' wonders ; 
provided the organist will show off all the fanciful 
and pretty "stops," imitate all sorts of instruments, 
even the orchestra itself, parody (it may be uncon- 
scious of the parody) Lisztian and Thalbergian feats 
of prestidigitation f doing the same things with the 
feet as well as fingers, and limit himself to those 
flashy compositions which are to Bach, what sputter- 
ingjfireworks are to the light of sun and planets ever- 
lasting in the heavens, or such sentimental trifles as 
might find their fall expression on a hand-organ. 
Truly it is a waste and sacrilege to erect these grand 
Temples of Harmony, if the uses thereof are to be so 
trivial. The grandest organ ever built is but a poor 
ambition, unless it shall be made the organ for the 
utterance of the grandest music. But in communi- 
ties where neither musical nor spiritual experience is 
very deep or real, it cannot be wondered that the 
"showing off" of the organ and the organ-player 
should interest more people than the best music ever 
written by the greatest genius in accordance with the 
genias of the instrument. The mass are carried 
away by the singer more than by the song, by the in- 
strument rather than by the musical idea which has the 
proper divine right to use it. 

No wonder, then, that an earnest musician like 
Mr. Paine, does not have the West Church crowded, 
or even half filled, when he announces one of his 
solid programmes of the most admirable organ mu- 
sic. Yet audience he does not lack, such as a young 
artist may be proud of. On Saturday aAemoon, 

July 11th, in the softening and sot>er light of the 
nearly finished summer day, a couple of hundreds of 
attentive listeners sat in the galleries and remoter 
pews and comers of the old church, yielding ap their 
thoaghts to the solemnizing and refreshing influences 
of Bach, for a long and tranquil hour or two. It 
onl? needed to be one hour later into twilight to 
make it perfect. This was the programme : 

1. Fantulii and Fagae, In B minor, J. K. Pain*. 

5. ImproTlsatlon 

8 Buss Solo.— Arm. ann yo bFRTo ! Hand«l 

4. TrloSonate, In C B»ch. 

6. P&Macaglla, In C minor, Baeh. 

9. Bam Solo —Tall ofZlon, Paoriello. 

7- Tooeata, In B flat minor, Thielo. 

8. Choral Tariation, "OhrUt, oar Lord, to tha Jordan 

eame." Baeh. 

9. AnJanto from an Organ Sonata H«ndelsM>hn. 

10. Toooata in F, Baeh. 

Mr. Paine's own Fantasy and Fugue is one which 



he had played to us before, and the impression which 
it then made by its clear, large and imposing; charac- 
ter was fully confirmed. His improvisation was 
upon the softer and sweeter stops ; a well conceived, 
musine can/a2)f Restrain, tender and chaste in feeling. 
The Trio Sonata by Bach is one of the six which he 
had not played before in public ; the first mo?ement of 
a bold, open-faced and honest character ; the Andante 
exquisitely delicate and subtle both in form and feel- 
ing ; the Finale (Uondo) brilliant but full of matter. 
The Passacaglia is certainly a most oniqoe and inter- 
esting composition. It is "a form of ancient dance 
music, in which a slow and solemn theme, eiffht bars 
long, is repeated continuously in the bass, while free 
variations are carried on by the other parts." The 
first and simplest of these variations hare a singular 
poetic charm, entirely original, which is kept up in 
those that follow, although they grow more and more 
complicated and difficult. Some of Bach's cadenzas 
and embellishments are imaginative and fairy-fine 
enoagh for Chopin, only never suggesting aught of 
sickliness. Ho was one of those who had plenty of 
nerves, and of the most sensitive, but was always 
master of them. 

The Toccata by Thiele — a young man of a rare 
gift for the Organ, who was cut off at the early age 
of twenty-four, and is always mentioned with respect 
among the musicians in Berlin — was a free, bold, 
fanciful production, full of fire, and of a certain 
depth and energy of feeling that made one think at 
times of Beethoven. It was his last composition 
and is esteemed his best. It did not suffer in Mr. 
Paine's able rendering. — The Choral Variation, of 
which Bach has left so many examples, is one of the 
mont beautiful and touching forms of organ compo- 
sition. A fiowing accompaniment is carried on all 
the time both above and below, limpid and cooling 
to the sense as running water, while single lines of 
the Choral tone are ^iven out at intervals apon a 
mysterious soandinc; heavy reed stop, with most im- 

f>oaing effect. The Andante by Mendelssohn was 
ovely, in pleasing contrast with the other good 
things, thoroaghly individual, and probably appreci- 
ated by a lander namber than most pieces in the pro- 
gramme. The Bach Toccata in F is that bright, 
free, glorious one, which has proved a favorite in Mr. 
Paine's former concerts, — a sort of thing to make 
you happy, like the presence of a bright, unceremo' 
nious, frreat-hearted friend, — while it displayed to 
great advantage the organist's rare mastery ox his in- 
strument, especially his pedal playing. 

The two bass songs were effectively and tastefully 
delivered by Mr. Kimball, a member of the choir of 
the church in which the concert was held, who has a 
'solid, manly, true bass voice. 

We hope' Mr. Paine will persevere in the good 
work of offering to our public better on^an music 
than it yet knows how to appreciate. By dint of 
repetition and familiarity, and with so important an 
auxiliary as the magnificent Ortran now in process of 
erection in our city, Sebastian Bach, will yet become 
a presence and a power among us. 

La France Musicals (Paris) says : " They write 
us from New York that, at the close of the winter, 
the Harold Symphony of Berlioz was executed, 
with great success, at the concert of M. Carl Ber- 
gami (meaning Bcrgmann). There is no chef d^ 
mtvre that has been received with more enthusiasm 
by the true dilettanti of New York, than this cele- 
brated Symphony." The " true dilettanti" were of 
course the Frenchmen and others of French musical 
affinities. Their opinion or feeling is not to bo taken 
for that of all the well-informed, appreciative music- 
lovers in New York. No one for a moment will 
suppose that tlie constant nucleus of the Philhar- 
monic subscribers, any more than such sterlinf? clas- 
sical musicians as Mr. Scharfenberg, Mr. Timm, 
Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Burke, Mr. William Mason, Mr. 
Beigmann himself, could find as much in a work 
of Berlioz as in a Symphony of Beethoven or of 
Mendelssohn. Even some, who plead for the per- 
formance of new works as well as old, and who 
hail Berlioz as a genias in his way, couple their 
praise with most important Qualifications ; thus the 
musical critic of the Times after the concert referred 
to, wrote : 

It is not easy to express a liking for Berlioz's 
muse — so strangely docs it oscillate between the 
extreme of raving eccentricity and of colossal, bnt 
entirely inconsequential magnificence. His genius 
belonf^^ to a sort of musical deluge, and what you 
find in it is interesting as a phenomenon of nature, 
like the megatherium or the oniithoryncus paradoxus. 
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Ik is impossible to laj why he has so moch tail or 
so little fin, and one can readily believe that in a 
moment of excitement he conld climb a tree o^ dire 
to the bottom of old ocean with eanal facility. Bat 
that he has genins, is demonstratea by the fact that a 
nnmbw of respectable notorieties hare been engaf^d 
for several years in stealing it. Berlioz has supplied 
the school of the "fntnre" with the few ideas of 
which it can boast, and this work of "Harold" con- 
tains the materials for a dozen Liszts and Wagners. 
It is somewhat more coherent than others of the 
composer's large works. The plan is thoroughly 
dramatic, and Sie one idea of keeping the person ali- 
tr of Harold constantly before the audience, whilst 
the orchestra presents a dazzling succession of scenes 
in whidi that unhappy individual is a spectator, if 
not a participstor, is excellently maintained by 
means of the Kio/a, representing the hero. Nor is 
the work destitute of the tangible merit of melody, 
although it is for broad and startling combinations 
of instruments, happy conceits of coloring, and 
massive and overwhelming effects of sonority, that 
it is most remarkable. It is in these latter respects 
that we perceive the hand of the master, and the 
daring invention of a man of genius. To say that 
the work is one of the most interesting of iu Mort, is 
feebly to express the pleasure that its fine perform- 
aoce on Saturday night afforded to the audience. 

Doubtless not a few, too, in that audience would 

dissent from even this praise; where this writer 

finds "ideas," they can see nothing but effective, 

startling, or "colossal" treatment. On the score of 

originality in general, we think that Wagner would 

have a heavier vote than Berlioz ; while as against 

any of the great classical masters, the Beethovens 

and Mosarts, all of the three candidates would have 

to count as "scattering. 
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RiOHASD Waonbr has taken summer quarters 
at Feuzing, near Vienna, where he is working upon 
new operas. 

Adbltha Patti is engaged for a series of concerts 
at Wiesbaden, Manheim and Frankfort, in the month 
of August^ 

An unpublished Magnifieat, written by Hamdbl, 
when a young man, by desire of Cardinal Ottoboni, 
has recently been performed in London. Only two 
copies exist— one the property of Queen Victoria, 
and the other of the Sacred Harmonic Society of 
London. 

A letter firom Konigsberg says : "A very comical 
scene has just occurred at our theatre. Mdlle. 
Janaoschek, one of the most celebrated actresses in 
Germany, has been giving representations at Kon- 
igtfberg. The other day she was taking the part of 
the Maid of Orleans in Schiller's tragedy, ana in one 
scene in the last act, while she escapes from prison, 
she has to seize as she flies the sword of one of the 
English cavaliers who guard her. At Konigsberg 
all military parts are played by Prussian soldiers. 
The man whose sword the Maid of Orleans was to 
take happened to be acting for the first time, and was 
completely ignomnt botli of Schiller and the Orleans 
heroine. Wlien the actress, in running past, snatched 
at his weapon, he resisted and said loudly, ' No, I 
don't give up my sword.' Ton may imagine the 
laughter with which thii was heard, given, too, in a 
Prussian patois which contrasted singularly with the 
elevated language of the tragedy. The actress, to 
whom the sword was necessary to finish her part, be- 
came irritated and took it from him by force. In 
doing so she wounded her hand, without, however, 
mnch miscliief ; but at the end of the spectacle she 
declared to the director that she would not play again 
in Konigsberg." 

Carl Anschutz, instead of going abroad him- 
self, has sent an agent by the name of Meyer, to 
engage singers for his German Opera tronpe; 

whereat one of the New York itemizers conjectures 
that there will be two German operas here next 
winter. 

It is said that the score of a lost opera, " Maria 
Stnarda," by Donizetti, written at Naples in 1834, 
and there suppressed by the censorship, has been re- 
covered and will be produced so soon as an artist can 
be found able to support the heroine's part. 

The leading musicians of Brussels have sent in a 
report to the govcnnment on the question of pitch. 



announcing it to be their unanimous jndgment thst 
the diapason ought not to be lowered. This is di- 
rectly in the face of the prevailing tendency through- 
out Europe. 

Madaw Attna Bisnop gave a concert in Port- 
land, on the 4th, for the benefit of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

Verdi's " Forza del Destino " was very success- 
ful in Rome. In Madrid, the composer received 
25,000 francs for conducting the rehearsal of his 
opera. — The imperial theatres at St. Petersburg 
cost the czar, last season, a million francs, and he 
means hereafter to be more economical. Singers 
therefore turn their backs on St. Petersbnig. 

T^e Beethoven ^fonument in FTetlfgenstatt is the title 
of an elegantly printed pamphlet (published by the 
Typographical, Literary, and Artistic Institution of 
Zamarski and Co.. Vienna), which gives us a repre- 
sentation of the Monument, and the surrounning 
country, details of the erection and uncovering of the 
Monument, and a musical appendix containing a 
"Cantata for the uncovering of the Beethoven Mon- 
ument, set to music for four male voices and accom- 
paniment, by B. Randhsrtinger." The profits of the 
pamphlet will be devoted to the fund for keeping in 
order the space around the Monument. 

Heiligenstatt ("Sancttts Lncua" in old deeds, and 
therefore not to be written "Heiligenstadt") is a neat 
village, resembling a small country town, of 215 
hearths, and 4,500 inhabitants, who, for centuries, 
have produced excellent wine, and who take their 
agricultural and horticultural produce to Vienna, 
which is close to them. Beethoven resided here on 
several occasions in the summer, and on a favorite 
spot on the banks of a brook, under a eroup of 
hazels, in the avenue which leads from Heiligenstatt 
to Nussdorff, and which is now called the " Beetho- 
vengang," or "Beethoven's Walk," stands the sim- 
ple monument : a colossal bronze bust, upon a mar- 
ble pedestal, tapering off towards the top. It is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, erected by the Verschone- 
rungs-Verein (Embellishment Association) of Heil- 
igenstatt. The bust is modelled and cast in bronze 
by the Baron von Femkom. The monument was to 
be uncovered on the 22nd June, weather permitting, 
and delivered over, by Dr. Anton Heidmann, the 
President of the Association, to the parish of Heil- 
ipenstatt, on the condition that the inhabitants would 
take care that it should be protected, and the hazel 
trees under which the great master so often used to 
lit be preserved as long as possible. 

At the ceremony of uncovering the Monument 

the Cantata we have mentioned above was to be 

sung, and a speech, written by Dr. L. A. Frankl, 

spoken by Herr Forster of the Imperial Theatre. 

The speech is printed, with a number of pieces of 

poetry, etc., in the pamphlet, and contains, among 

other things, the following passages :-^ 

" Let eTeryoD* who was a eontflmpoimry of Tnmortal bi«b 
be proad of the ftet! W« onrMlret were, and that, t4M> at a 
time whan the tongne was compelled to be dumb, and when 
war was waf(«d upon the ftee ezpreaskm of the mind In onr 
own naUve land. Then It was that the moaie of the modern 



Titan undertook to linit men^i Indignation, and glre ntterance 
to the hymn of Freedom, ao that men's hearta and minds 
should not unlearn and foifet them! '* 

In the evening there was to be a grand concert to 
celebrate the occasion in the Park Saloon. After an 
excellent prologue (also printed) bv Joseph Weilen, 
there is to be a performance of compositions by 
Beethoven, carried out by Helmcsberger's Quartet, 
Herbeck's Gesangverein, the Mftnnei^esangverein, 
&c. 

Among the poems, one called Beethoven's KtrvMu 
relates a trick played by the master and three joyous 
companions, while L. A. Frankl recounts another 
anecdote to the following effect, founded npsn a 
Heiligenstatt tradition, and, as far as we are aware, 
hitherto unpublished. 

It appears that, on a winter's day, Beethoven, to- 
tall v unconscious of the frost and snow, wandered 
up hill and down dale till he arrived at a small hol- 
low in the road. Here he stayed completely absorbed 
in his thoughts, v cart, laden with wood, came up 
a little time afterwards, but the driver stopped his 
horses. Two more carts followed, and, not being 
able to pass the first, were, of course, brought to a 
stand still. Meanwhile, Beethoven remained totally 
unconscious of the obstruction he was causing, for 
the idea of the Eroica had jnst struck him. The 
second and third carters halloed out and asked the 
first why he did not proceed, but he only made them 
a sign to be silent. At last Beethoven resumed his 
walk, and the first carter, turning to the others, said 
— " That was the first musician in Vienna — I did not 
want to disturb him. At present you can drive on. 
Come up ! " the last apostrophe being directed to his 
horses. — London Musical World. 
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Vocal, with Piano Aooompanimani. 

Katie Lee and Willie Gray. J. H, PixUy. 25 

A obarmlnff little aonf of " two' eyes bla^ and two 
•7« blue,'* of Katie and Willie at the brooksMe, as 
ehUdren, and as loTecs. Sunf by the Alleghanlaas. 

Thoughts of Thee. F. Molten. 25 

Good words by Mrs. 8. B. Dawes. Oood sentiment. 
Good melody. 

Voices of Spring are resounding. Song. 

Mendelssohn, 25 
An eoBeeUent song by the grsal mastOT. 

There is light beyond the river. Soug and Cho- 
rus* St Covsrtm 25 
An exeellsnt saered song. 

We'll fight for Uncle Abe. Plantation Song and 
Chorus. As simg by the Buckley Troupe. 

F. Buckley. 25 

Capital song, soaaethlng In the styk of **Abra]iam*S 
Baaghter." 

Inatromantal Koaio. 



•Tames Qusidg. 25 

John S. Porter, 25 
; pewerfU and 



Kangaroo Galop. 

Bright and not dlfleult. 

Marche Funebre. 

One of tbe best of ftmofal 
very melodloas. 

I know a bank. Transcription. B. Richards, 35 

That ever ftagraat bank of wUd thyme, near the 
winding eonrae of tbe Atou, has yielded many flowers, 
and tbls Is a boqaet of the freshest and sweetest. 
Moderate diffleolty. 

Pittsburg Galop. Eugene Dwul. 25 

Uvely, mttling thing, ftall of dotted elghthe and 
sixteenths, and Is a capital exereise for papUs deAeisnt 
in the " bop and skip " movement of time. 

Those Evening Bella. Brinleg Richards. 35 

The melody by Beethoven, and the pleee Is in "tima- 
sorlption" style, with oadenms introdnctng airs 
played on the ehimea. Fally up to the average of 
Riehards^s eompodtioos, which Is saying a vety good 
word Ibr tbe piece. 

Booka. 

Hatter's Chubch Music. — A collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Services, 
Anthems &c. 

By A. U. Hattbs. Organist at Trinity 
Church, Boston, and formerly at Hereford 
Cathedral, England. Cloth, $2.50 

Boards. 2.25 

Iffr. Hayter lias filled nest aeeeptably fttr twentgr41ve 
years, the ofllce of organist at Trinity Chnreh, and 
has prepared for the choir, during that period, a laige 
quantity of excellent chnreh mnsle. He now selecis 
the cream of his mannsoripts Ibr pnbUcatfOB. The 
book is tbe most valuable eolleetloa of saered mnsie 
that has appeared for many years; not that it is better 
adapted for the use of choirs all orer the country than 
others, but tbe mnsle is of a high class, hanMoloaa, 
saUstying to the best musicians. 

There are in the collection a laxge number of tnnes 
equal to the best of the old SngUsh tunes, which th^ 
resemble in style; also a ncmbor of ssntenesa of the 
general chaiacfeer of Hendelsaohn^ ** Bleepsca, 
wake,"; also some line anthems and chants. 

The mnsic has mostly a simple rhythm, and ta In 
choral or eeeleelastlcal style thronghout, the eflMl 
boing prodoeed by the splendid hannony. 



Iffosto BT Hail.— Mnric Is sent by mall, the expense being 
about one cent on eanh piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conTcyancc a earing of time and expense In obtaining 
suppHea. Books can also be sent at tbe rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three tbonrud 
miles; beyond that it Is double. 
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Half a Bona ol Baethnraa*! CaitoBi- 

ponriat. 
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I. OYROWBTX. 
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T7fiiiMl, Jl% 10, 1863. 

My Dear Dwtonr :— I fend yon, herewith, 
the heginnin^ oTUie firopoted articles npon **ha1f 
I a dosen of Beethoven*! contemporariet," and have 
selected Adalbert Gtrowbtx to lead the way. 
The foandation of the sketch * it a Biography, 
written abont fifteen years since, at the instance 
of Lodwig Ao^nist Franki, one of the l4*ading 
belles-lettres writers of Vienna, and published in 
1S48. 

I have long had the idea of giving the readers 
of yoor joamal a short biography of this now for- 
gotten rompoeer, who died in 1850, becanse it if 
intercepting in itself, but more especially, as it is 
one of those personal histories, which exhibit to 
to OS living picture* of the musical world at the 
close of the last century, when that world hardly 
extended beyond the limits of the nobility of 
birth, and the few wealthy persons of taste and 
culture. Eighty years ago, mosie was a luxury 
of the higher classes; the great public was not 
expected to know, that any thing higher than 
dance, military, and comic operatic music exist- 
ed. Rarely was any thing written for the peo- 
ple, certainly not in the higher forms of instru- 
mental mun^. The people's music was in gen- 
eral supplied by oomposers whose names musical 
history ignores, and consisted of the lightest of 
the light in melody and harmony*, or of arrange- 
ments frmc the works of the greater composers, 
no copyright protecting Haydn or Moaart from 
having their greatest compositions plundered to 
any extent. 

It was one of the remarkable facts in Mozart's 
history, that he should have consented to com- 
pose an opera for a cheap, low people's theatre ; 
but he did so, and the wonderful music to the 
**Ma<!ie Flute* is tho result 

I hare* within a few days past, met with a re- 
port upon the productions of one of this class of 
theatres, during the month of March, 1 795, the 
FaberbrXn theatre in Munich. Passing over the 
eooMdies and tragedies, probably lamentably and 
comically represented, here are those in which 
muie had a greater or leas share in the attrac- 
tion. 

On the t2d, *I1i« Lost Son, an excellent 
drama after the Parable, in 4 acta, by the cele- 
brated Herr Zimmermann, with a funeral cantata." 
Hie characters are Ananias and his two sons, 
Jonathan and Phineas; his grandsons Sophoni 
and Benjamin; Nabason and Javor, swindlers 
from Babylon. Hie afterpiece was **The impn^ 
vised CoaMdy.** The director says npoa the 
playbai:*«Wewisb to^y to edify yon » and at the 
same tiiM mote fam to laughter.* Whal tht 
fwMral caatata waii we art aot iaftraMd. 



On the 25th tho Bible again furnished the sub- 
ject of the play, vis., "John, the much loved dis- 
ciple of the Lord, or, the Might and Dignity of 
Christianity, a drama in 4 acts with a choral »&nff 
by the celebrated Herr Zinpmcanann, dedicated 
to the memory of the first Christians and early 
Christianity." The play bill had this Nola hene : 
**We shall endeavor, so far as possible, to imitsite 
the costume and spirit of that time." 

But the great event of the season was the pro- 
duction on the the 89tb of March and April 1st, 
of, 1st, the Prologue, **T)ie Revelation to Nature 
a spiritual drama with music and song," a duo- 
drama, characters. Nature and Revelation, in 
form of a pilgrim ; and, Snd., the grand drama : 
*'Tbe Death of Jesus, prepared from the well- 
known and admired ^Messiah* of Klopstoek." 
This drama as divided into **two contemplations," 
the second being given on another evening. 
Here are the dnunatis personam. 



Caisphas, 

Hnnnas, 

l*hiIo, 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Thinl 

Jesoi, 

Peter, 

John, 

Jodss and the other 

Disciples, 

Nicodcmos, 

Lasams, 



Pharisee. 






SeS>nd [Messenger. 

A maid servant, 

Ilcnxl, 

Piliite, 

lloimin Captain, 

A Soldier, 

Falso WitncsMii, 

The Youth of Main, 

Maria, 

Mnrv Magdalen, 

Cidli, raised from the dead, 

Rachel, 

Jamina, 

Salome, 

Portia, 

Female Slate. 



Joseph, 

From the play bill : 

**The choruses, which will be song to-day, are 
mostly by the well-known great man, Herr Ro- 
setti ; the other vocal pieces and the musical ac- 
companiments are also all and several by great 
masters. Between tho acts the orchestra will 
play, * The Seven Words of the Saviour/ by 
Haydn. As to the rest, the directors, having 
received the all-highest special permission of his 
Electoral Transparency, have spared no expense 
to be able to give, not only the performance of 
to-day, but those which will follow, all having for 
their object our edification and tho inflaming of 
our Christian seal, with that dignity which is duo 
and pecnliar to the celebration of the establish- 
ment of our religion ; they hope also a remunero- 
tive audience." 

April td. ••The Expiatory Offering, a spiritual 
prologue, with music and song." After whlchy**The 
Death of Jesus, Second Contemplation." 

April 6M. "Laxaros, or Celebration of the 
Resurrection, a biblical musical drama in S acts, 
prepared for this theatre, with a quite new music 
by Herr Gleisner." The play bill contains 
remarks, says the correspondent, ^rtlty edifying 
and Christian." • 

The introdttCtioB of the •* Seyen Words,"— the 
original symphonies, not the vocal arrangements 
BOW known,— may seem to indicate a better con- 
dition of the peopW mosio, than I bare above 
deseribed ; bat I was speaking tliera of a period, 
bafcra Mosarti DittMtdorf aadothen had wriUea 



masterpieces, of a character such as to render 
them equally acceptable in the theatre of the 
noble, and in that of tho lower classes. The his- 
tory of the growth of the musical public remains 
to bo written; in England it grew up earlier 
than in Germany, thanks to Handel ; in the lat- 
ter country, it hardly goes back beyond three 
generations. 

To return. When Gyrowctx was young, the 
accomplished musician depended mainly npon the 
patronage of tho 80<:allcd great ; as in England, a 
few generations since, an author depended as 
much upon his dedication to some rain nobleman 
for his pecuniary reward, as upon the sale of hb 
book ; and his (Gyrowets's) reminiscences are a 
Taluable contribution to our knowledge of this 
relation between noble and composer. This was 
hardly more true in Austria, than in other coun- 
tries. Look at Handel, the guest of the Duke of 
Chandos; Bach, Kapellmeister at the insignifi- 
cant court of the Duke of Weissenfcls; Mozart, 
struggling with poverty because he would not 
condescend to accept such a' place ; John Peter 
Salomon in U|p service of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia; Haydn, musical /ic^o^tim of Esterhazy, antl 
so on. The great nobles of the last age, and es- 
pecially when the temple of Janns happened to 
be shut, on retiring to their castles and chatcauii, 
"when the season was over," easily became the 
victims of tedium, and their private theatres, 
their concerts, and their chapels (on Sundays and 
Saints' days) were their principal sources of 
home amusement Hence, a brilliant young com- 
poser, particularly when a man of culture and 
education, was a godsend, and was as gladly wel- 
comed, and as hospitably entertained, as a coltt- 
Tated northerner or foreigner on some rast 
Southern plantation, — in days gone &y,thank God I 

Gyrowets was an old man, oyer eighty years, 
when he wrote his reminiscences. There are 
yery few dates given, and these I find singularly 
confused. This is one reason why I have not 
contented myself with a mere translation. Even 
the date of his birth does not correspond with the 
time of certain events which ho relates. For in- 
stance, he gives Feb. 19, 1763 as his birth-day, 
and says afterwards, that he, when Moxart pro- 
duced his (Gyrowetz'sJ symphony in a concert, 
was about eighteen. Now in 1781 Moxart had 
not yet settled in Vienna. The •'1763* may be 
a misprint for 1 765. Gcrber says Gyrowetc was 
bom •«about 1765." Dlabacs says 1767. The 
Neue Berliner MutikrZeUung in the notice of his 
death, 1850, says he was 84 years old, which 
would give 1766 ; and Franki gives a date which 
would make 1 768 the right one. My observation 
in all my researches leads me to put no trust in 
dates given by old men, when they cannot or do 
not refer to some other authority than their 
memory; and I shall, therefore, correct, so far as 
possible, such errors as I may detect, in ailenoe. 
To me Gyrowetc is a Teij interesting sharaotar ; 

will be prora io to otherii it the question. 

A. w. T. . 
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Adalbert Oyroweti. 
Chapter I. 

B1« Bobfwiu Wrth Md PM«ntac^—liri7 MarfflU ManlM- 
tntlAoii as4 ftadlM.— Pint Lof* and Attktlea — Satert 
Viil««f*lly at PnffiM — Steto of If ■•!• tb«i«.— IIow Artlitt 
tnwIM.— Bnpfvd M f«erttM7 to a Ifoakal Coaat.^ 
WritatByaphoataifQaartota, a«.,wUek baeaaM ImUoo- 
abla. 

Johann Hubner in his ''Complete Gtogr^P^Ji" 
tbird part, anno 1763, jast a bundr«d years ago, 
declares Bobemian Budweis to be ''a cleanly, 
large and strong royal city, with good walls and 
bulwarks, and which could be made into a real 
fortrcM. Gold and siWer are found there, and 
in the river MoMau are also pearl muscles." 

One of the elders of the Commune of Budweis* 
was Grrowets, who took to wife the daugh- 
ter of Apothecary Gotz, "a pious, domestically 
educated wcman," and begat three sons and a 
daophtpr. The youngest child was Adalbert, the 
mother's farorite, bom Feb. 19, 1763. (7) The 
father was also director of the choir (regens chwri) 
in the principal church, and nscd to take the 
chilJ, when he was four years of age, into the 
organ lofi on Sundays and festivals, where, seated 
on a footstool, the little boy beat time to the mu- 
sic of the mass, perfectly happy in the enjoyment 
of what even then was his supreme delight, mu- 
sic. The first step in the child's regular musical 
education was being taught to sing, and his sweet 
alto voice soon became prominent at all the festi- 
vals of the church and other musical occasions. 
Then came the study of the violin. He was in a 
▼ery short time able to play all ordinary music 
at sight, and by-and-by began to play in the 
concerts at Budweis. **If any where in the 
neighborhood a church festival was to take place, 
the boy was invited to play a concerto. Those 
of Stamitz [forgotten name !] were his favorites, 
which at that time were the most I'Opular, and 
quite the mode^just as is ssually the case in 
Qonc — that which is new is thrust forward, and 
DO one cares for the old.** 

[Poor old Gyrowets 1 when he wrote this sen- 
tence, he had lived to see himself and his music 
old*and cared for by none of the generation then 
on the stage.] 

Then he studied the organ and thorough-bass 
with Hcpamorsky, organist and composer in the 
church Cwhere the elder Gyrowets drilled the 
chorus), and while yet a boy, accompanied all 
kinds of church music, and attracted the attention 
of the public by the rich and changing fancies of 
his voluntaries. His first visit, when stiil a child, 
to the city theatre, was to the performance of an 
operetta. The effect of the small orchestra, in 
the overture, was so great upon him, that he fair- 
ly screamed with delight— not much to the edifi- 
cation of the rest of the audience — and, after the 
performance, came home intoxicated with the 
muiic. The old man dwells with evident satis- 
faction upon the reminiscences of his boyhood :— 
upon the six years of his g}'mnasium course, aAer 
the proper elementary studies at home, at the end 
of which "he stood at the head of the school, and 
gained the highest premium ; upon his contests 
with the other pupils for rank, both in recitations 
and in ^'writing compositions" (if I understand 
him rightly) ; upon his birds'-nesting with other 
boys, bis object being to get jonng birds to tame, 
in which his saoceas was such that they would 
obey bis call, when flying aboat io freedom; ap- 

OB his being invariably chosen one of the gener^ 
when the acbool-boys played war, and the like. 



But during all this time, music was the leatling 
occupation of his leisure hours ; he enjoyed copy- 
ing it, and began, too, to compose serenades, 
which his fellow pupils used to sing evenings with 
applause ; and litanies, St^ve regina's, hymns, anti- 
phonies and so on, which his fatlN*r found useful 
for his choir at vespers. A favorite style of com- 
position with him was that of hymns in four vocal 
parts, with an- accompaniment of wind instru- 
ments, which gained great applause. 

The boy fell in love too, and this love maile 
him wondrous pious, so that be would kneel for 
an hour at a time, praying God to give him soon 
some such position as would enable him to marry 
the magiiitratc's daughter. The girl died, and 
the poor boy '^became so melancholy, that he did 
nothing but visit graves, and seek solitude. As 
the maiden lay upon the bier, a sort of sweat ap- 
peared about her lips ; this he wiped away with 
a white handkerchief, which he preserved for 
many and many a day." 

The vacations were usually passed at Graun- 
den, that lovely spot at the outlet of the Traun 
lake, where the steamboat is taken as one goes 
from Linz on the Danube to Ischl, and where an 
older brother was established as burgomaster. 
•*There, partly by the beauty of scenery, partly 
by the kindness and amiability of the inhabitants, 
among whom were many right lovely maidens, 
he was so inspired, that very beautiful musical 
thoughts sprang op in his mind, which led him to 
write his first quartets and several songs, that 
really seemed to flow from a pore and youthful 
heart ; and they seemed also to have made a very 
agreeable impression upon those who heard 
them." 

In the qoartetSfGyrowetz played the first violin, 
and had the good fortune to have good players 
for the other instruments. These iini quartets 
were accidentally carried away by a travelling 
merchant into Spain, whence it was reported that 
they became popular, but Gyrowetz never saw 
them again. In Gmonden music was on a good 
footing, so that the masses of Haydn and Mozart 
were performed in the church : hence the youth 
breathed there also that musical atmosphere 
which surrounded him at home. 

At length the gymnasium course was ended, 
and with his six years Latin in his head, the 
small sum of money which his parents could af- 
ford, in his pocket, the youth, now at most not 
over seventeen years of age, started off for 
Prague, with four of his fellow pupils of the 
gymnasium, there to enter the University, and 
study 4he civil law. The five young students 
lived together, ytry economically, appearing at 
first to have incurred no unavoidable expense, 
save that of lessons in French. But no economy 
will prevent a limited sum of money reaching its 
limits, and young Gyrowetz moved into tlie fam- 
ily of a gardener, named Laxa, receiving lodgings 
and board, in return for lessons •on the violin giv- 
en to two young Laxas, and for assisting them 
in their school studies. 

''In his leisure iiours, Gyrowetz employed him- 
self aa ever, with music; that is with copying or 
composing, and thus passed sooie years. He con- 
ducted the orchestra in certain private concerts, 
played the riolin very well, and besidei other 
tbioga, composed minuets and waltaes ibr the 
band of the inperial artillery, which had such 

s n cce s s as to be plared for several jrears in the 
halls of Prague, lie was also passMnately fond | 



of the theatre, so much so indeed as often to part 
with articles of clothing, to raise the amount of 
the entrance fee." 

Music in Prague at that time was rery flour- 
ishing. The orchestra in the theatre excellent, 
the church music rcry good, especially in the 
Cathedral of St. Veit, where the elder Kozeluch 
was T€gen» ehori^ in the St. Nicholas Church, 
where Maschek directed, and in the St. Jakob in 
the old town, where a dbtinguished organ ist, 
Senger, played. Strobach— who afterwards con- 
ducted Mozart's operas there— was the first 
church and theatre Kapellmeister. There were 
other fine composers and performers, and tlie no- 
bility were great patrons of the best music, many 
of them having cultivate<l the art practically. 

And so the young man lived, dividing his time 
between his pupils, his music and his jorispro* 
dcnce, until at last he fell ill of an intermittent 
fever, spent three months in the hospital of the 
Charitable Brethren, and left it. too weak to go 
on with his studies, had he had the pecuniary 
means of doing so, which he had not. 

One would like to find some means ol getting 
at Gyrowetz*s age at this time ; but there is no 
allusion in his reminiscences to anr fact which 
can ai(f us — the non-allumon to Bondini as head 
of the theatre shows only that the date is before 
1784. How great a space of time his *'soroe 
years" in Prague covered, we are all in the dark 
upon ; but that they must have been both pleasant 
and intellectually profitable there can be no 
doubt. 

Prague is still striking to the traveller as a 
queer, quaint old town. How much more so 
must it have been eighty years ago, before the 
days of railroads and the ^ march of improve- 
ment !" It was then a journey from Prague to 
any other place, or from anywhere to Prague. 
It was something, in those days, to be the capital 
of a kingdom, even of a small one, and Prague 
was capital of Bohemia, aiand of some importance 
and weight in the world. The old city, though 
much smaller in population than now, was of far 
more comparative importance. One travels now 
from Berlin to Vienna, via Dresden and Prague; 
but not so then, for men at that time journeyed 
to these two cities, now but way stations between 
more important points. The nobility and the 
rich had post horses, and their own bought or 
hired carriages: the poorer classes rarely jour- 
neyed beyond the neighboring villages, or to the 
next provincial capital, and, when they did, they 
made their way on foot, or with the aid of the 
common carriers by whom the commerce of the 
country was carried on. Tlicatrical companies 
passed from place to place with their own wagons 
and animals, like travelling circuses now, and 
many an allusion in the novels and tales of the 
last century finds herein its explanation. Artists 
very commonly travelled in the train of some 
prince or noble; the numt>er was not great of 
those who couhl travel in their own equipage. 
Gluck, called to Italy or Paris to bring out an 
opera, would have the means given .him to travel 
respectably. So loo Mozart, going to Munich to 
write Idomeneo^ or to Prague to compose Tilu$, 

At certain seasons of the year, young Gynh 
weta would see a great concourse of strangers. 
At one. time, when merchanta and traders con* 
gregated from all quarters; -at another, when 

the Bohemian nobility assembled at their capital, 
and the political and fashionable **aeason" began. 
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Bot, as a ru1e« tber« wouM be little to call bis 
thoQ^bts ont into a world Iving bejond tbe walls 
of the city and its theatres, and music would fill 
up tbe houri not devoted to his duties as tutor 
and student. That the joung roan at this time 
bad an excellent practical rousical education, is 
clear, — ^like Joseph Haydn when at the same 
age. 

But out of money, and in feeble health, Gyro- 
wets must fire up his jurisprudence and seek a 
situation, which will give him a subsistence. 
His musical attainments introduced him to the 
Count of Fiinfkirchen, who engaged him as sec- 
retary. Tbe Count was a passionate lover of 
mnrie,and engaged no official or servant who 
could not play an instrument, thus keeping up an 
orchestra of his own. The opportunity was a 
rare one for a young composer, and the new sec- 
retary knew bow to improve ic Ilis first com- 
positions were what in those days were named in 
moncal catalosue^ ** Partbieen," corresponding 
to tbe '*Suites**of Handel and Bach's time. These 
works were for brass instruments, and were 
played in summer in tbe open air ; they pleased 
so much, that be increased the number to twelve, 
and was induced to try bis powers in still higher, 
walks of composition :~balf a dozen s}-mphonies, 
serenades for wind instruments, symphonies con- 
certantes, and finally an opera, both text and 
music. Tbe latter work he sent to Brunn, where 
Wenzel Miillcr then was Kapellmeister. It was 
returned, with the remark, that tbe work was not 
suited to tbe Brunn stage. [This reference to 
Miiller gives a hint at a date, for bis service in 
Brunn began in 1 789 and ended in 1 786.] 

Count Fiinfkirchen spent bis winters usually in 
Brunn, capital of Moravia, whither bis secreUry 
accompani^ him. Tbe Count's praises, induced 
tbe Moravian nobility to produce G}'rowetz*s 
symphonies in their weekly concerts, with full 
orchestra. They were immediately ranked with 
the best of that period, gained the author high 
credit, and tbe advice to try bis fortune in Vienna. 
Beudes thai sort of acquaintance which a private 
secretary could make among tbe nobles, Gyro- 
wets found two musicians in Brunn, to know whom 
was of great advantage :— a locally very distin- 
guished violinist, Sauczek, of whom be took les- 
sons for several months, and Gravani, Kapell- 
meister at tbe Cathedral, an earnest^ solid and 
profound musician, zealous for the truly classical 
chnreb mune .the masses of Haydn and Mozart, 
then new and not yet in great number, were giv- 
en there ''with great pracision." As to the taste 
ia ••elegant music"— as G. expresses it— the works 
most in rogue just then, were the quartets of 
voung Pleyel; the symphonies of Dittersilorf, 
bofmeistcr, &c.; the sonatns of KtiZflm-h, Mas- 
chek, and others, — nam«»s now forjrort«Mi almost, 
bat at that time as well known in London and 
Paris, and as much tbe mode, as in Brunn and 
Vienna. 

In the theatre, ^fuller pave alternately opera 
and tbe spoken drama. The finest concerts were 
in the bouse of Count Troyer, a fine |>layer of 
the bom, and tbe grand protector of music there ; 
one who spared no expense to keep it in a flour- 
isbing conditioo. His two sons followed his ex- 
ample. Franz being a virtuoso on tbe Epglisb 
bom, and FerdinaDd a remarkable player on the 
darinet. 

Chapter H. 
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good condition, through the kindness of Count 
Fiinfkirrhen, and well provided with letters of 
recommendation, journeyed to Vienna. 

Two allusions in the intec^sting reminiscences 
which follow, serve to fix the date of the vinit 
with reasonable certainty, viz., the performance 
of one of his symphonies in one of Mozart*s nix 
concerts in the Mehlgrube — for the only scries of 
six in that place, which I find in the authorities, 
were given in January, Febuarr, and March, 
1785 ; and his meeting Dittcrsdorf at von Kees's 
concerts — for Dittersdorfs Oratorio of Esther 
was performed for the *• Widows' and Orphans' 
Society" in 1 785 ; his "Job" tbe next year. The 
probability — almost certainty — is, that Gyrowotz 
came to Vienna in 1784; his meeting Gbthe 
proves him to have been in Ilome in 1 786 ; and 
his saying in connection with the production of 
bis symphony, **at that time he was about 18 
years old," if the dste of his birth be correctly 
given by liim— is a mistake of several years. 
But when he wrote be was trying to recall events 
of ••sixty years since." But to the reminiscences : 

In Vienna, Gyrowetz was introduced into the 
house of Ilerr von Kees, who was known as the 
first musical amateur and dilettante in Vienna, 
and gave social concerts twice a week at his 
dwelling, which the most distinguished composers 
and virtuosos then in the city were in the habit 
of attending, — Joseph Ha}*dn,Mozart, Dittersdorf, 
Hofmeister, Albrechtsberger, Giarnovichi, &c., &c 
Haydn's symplionies were performed there. Mo- 
zart for the most part played upon the pianoforte ; 
Giarnovichi, then tbe most famous violin virtuoso, 
generally performed a concerto, and Madamo v. 
Kecs sang. 

It happened one evening, that Mozart was 
late at the concert, and be was long waited for, 
because he bad promised to bring Madam a new 
song. Several servants were sent out to hunt 
him up. At last one of them found him in an 
eating house, and prayed him to come imme<liato- 
ly, for every Ixxly was waiting and enjoying the 
new song in anticipation. Mozart then remem- 
bered that be had not composed the piece, told 
the servant to bring him a piece of note paper ; 
bvving received it, he began then and there to 
write, and, as soon as finished, took it to the con- 
cert, where all were in liveliest exptH:tation. 
AAer some good-natured chiding for his long ab- 
sence, he was most joyfully receiveil. At length 
be took bis place at the piano forte, and Madam 
sang the new song with a tremulous voice indeed, 

but it was enthusiastically received and applaud- 
ed. 

At these meetings, Gyrowetz had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Vienna's most 
favored masters, by whom ho was received and 
treated in the friendliest and kindest manner. 
••The best natured of them all seemed to bo Mo- 
zart ; be fixed bis eyes upon tbe still very young 
Gyrowetz, with such a sympathizing expression 
of countenance, as if he would say : *Poor young 
man, you enter now for the first time the path oi 
tbe great world, and anxiously await the events 
of tbe future, which fate may have in store for 
you r This kok made a gVeat impression upon 
tbe feelings of tbe young man, and bis heart 
clung to Mosart fhm that moment. Haydn 
smiled somewhat sarcastically; DitterKlorf was 
seriont; Albreebtsbergei' seemed quite iodifier- 
mt; GiAmovicbi, a Ragntaner, was ratlier 
gloomy* bot still qoit* good-natored. He was 



born on shipboard in the waters of Ragusa, hav- 
ing in fact no fatherland— but as he was b<*rn in 
those waters, he was generally called •the Rigu- 
san.* True, ho was the most splendid violinist 
of his time, but not much master of composition, 
and therefore besought Gyrowetz to set his 
ritornels and accompaniments for him, which he 
did, and for which the virtuoso was dulv thank- 
ful. And thus lived the young man in Vienna, 
employing bis youth with persevering industry, in 
the higher culture of his talents, in visiting the 
splendid curiosities of the city, and the moAt dis- 
tinguished composers and musicians, in order to 
hasten his progress through their bints and ad- 
Vice. 

To this end bo visited Mozirt, by whom be 
was received with the utmost kindness; encour- 
aged by his affability and good nature, Gyrowetz 
besought him to glance at his youthful works, 
the six symphonies, and give his opinion of them. 
Mozart with real humanity granted biii prayer, 
looked the music through, and promised the young 
author to produce one of them in a concert in the 
Mehlgrube— of which he was giving a scries of 
six by subscription— which promise was fulfilled 
on a Thursday. The synphony was performed 
in the concert hall of the Mehlgrube by the en- 
tire theatre orchestra, and received universal ap- 
plause. Mozart, in the goodness of heart bom 
with him, took the young artist by the hand, and 
presented him to the audience as author of the 
symphony. Tliis was Gyrowetz's first public 
appearance in the artist's path in Vienna, at 
which time he was about 18 years old. {?) lie 
sold those first six symphonies to his Transparen- 
cy, the Prince Kraczalkovicz, who was a great 
lover of music, and had bis own complete orcbes« 
tra, with Ilerr Ziszler as director. 

The prince had tbe six symphonies immediate- 
ly rehearsed, and performed in a concert, to 
which his Transparency, Prince Esterhazy, and 
other grand cavaliers and music-lovers were in- 
vited, who found them good, and praised them 
highly. Esterhazy expressed a desire to possess 
them, and besought Kraczalkovicz to give him a 
copy. • The latter had them imme I'ately copied 
by experts, and gave them, elegantly bound, to 
Esterhazy, who had them rehearsed and often 
performed by bis own orchestra, led by a certain 
Tost, ••and bad much joy therein." 

On his way to Pressburg, where be made a 
visit of a few days — it would seem in the summer 
of 1 785— Gyrowetz stopped at Ilaimbm-g, and 
was presented to Count Batthyani, who also had 
bis own private orchestra, and who purchancd the 
young composer's six symphonies for a handsome 
price. 

Returning to Vienna, he there awaited what- 
ever good chance fate might have in store for 
him, depending for subsistence partly upon his 
compositions, and partly upon the kindness of his 
three brothers. There was at this time a pros- 
pect of his being taken into the service of Prince 
Schwarzcnberg, who had an excellent musical 
establishment, but this was prevented by the in- 
trigues of the first orchestral director. It proved 
to be no loss to him, for just as this hope failed, 
tbe Countess Breuner — lier husband was Austri- 
an Embassador (?) in Venice — then in Vienna, 
received a letter in behalf of a Prince Raspoli, 
requesting her to engage a young man for his 
service, who was both a fine violinist, and fitted 
by edncaiaon to aol as bii secretary. Knowing 
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that G}TOwett bad atadied jarisprndence—his 
Tiolin playing needed no recommendation— the 
Couateas applied to him to know if such a situa- 
tion woald be agreeable 1 Aa in those days Italy 
was the promised land to the young musician, as 
it DOW is to the painter and tcnlptor, and it had 
long been Gyrowets's ardent wish to travel 
thither, he accepted the oflTcr with joy, made hb 
prrparations immediately, and paid his parting 
▼isits to the many friends he had made in 
Vienna. 

*'The day before his departure," says he, <*he 
met by chance the good and noble-hearted Mo- 
zart, to whom he again pai^ his compliments. 
When he heard that Gyrowetz was really going 
to Italy he said to him : * You happy man ! Ah, 
if I could only go with you, how happy I should 
bo I Look you, I must go now and give a lesson, 
to earn something ! ' These were the last words 
heerersaid to Gyrowetx. With tears and a 
hearty pressure of the hands they separated." 

(T^ bt COBtlBOCd ) 



For tte JovTMl «r UnOt. 

La H arsoillaise in the French Berolntioni. 

The following pasMges, from the carious work hy 
CastiI-Blaxe,'*L' Aead/mU Imp^riait de Alusique" are 
not without interest. In the face of many conflicting 
opinions, it is difficalt to give fall credence to the 
prtttr anecdote that tells us how Rooget de 1' Isle, in 
a single evening, wrote the words and ronsic of this 
famoos hymn. Such happy inspirations are possi- 
ble, but they are rare ; and musical as well as literary 
bio!;raphies incline us more and mors to believe In 
the justice of the well-known axiom, that genias is 
only another name for iadastry and perseverance.— 
Ye*. It is a pity to spoil a romantic story ; so wo will 
leave Roaget de 1' Isle the benefit of the doabt, and 
believe, if we can, that the likeness between his hymn 
and the German air was an improbable, bat still 
posftible, accidental coincidence. Hear Castil-Blase : 
'*Mrae. de Montesson, who was privately married 
to the duke of Orleans, caused an opera house to be 
constructed in her hotel in the rue de Provence.^ 
Here the lady figured successfully as authoress, actress 
and songstress, until the death of the duke in 1785. 
Here was heard, for the first time in France, a little 
German air and chorus ; an air that ten years later, in 
1792, made an immense sensation with the help of 
the new words that were given to it by Rouget de V 
Isle, an oflicer of genius and education. Glnck's re- 
.cent triumphs had raised Qeiman music to the high- 
.est degree of publie esteem and admiration, when 
Julien^Senior, a vtoloncelUst belonging to the Italian 
theatre, brought out this fine German air at the con- 
certs of Mme. de Montesson. The noble assembly 
applauded and graciously received a lied that then 
simply gave itt aid to tender and affectionate sentl- 
menu, and that did not appear to possess the ener- 
getic, almost bruul fierceness, which the thousand- 
voiced people lent to it, when it was subsequently 
sung as the Marseillaise." 
He afterwards speaks of "La Parislenne" : 
"Casnnir Delavigne wrote words to a miserable 
German air, unworthy of the country which gave it 
Hith; Xourrit executed this song, and endeavored 
to fire it with the energy and animatbn which it did 
not possess in itself. This air. La Parinemme, in O, 
with a melody eternally retammg to the third of the 
key, was found moootoooas in the extreme ;*'u was 
almost as bad as aa air composed on a single note I 
'La Maneilkise' was brought tojight again (this was 
in 1836). Its melody bad been corrupted and do- 
graded by musicians who had noted it down without 
having heard itaa originally sung ; but they warn 
■01 satiifled with having rsndeind trivial the finest 
HMaga is the ddl 10 ani^— with haviaf made those 



crawl whom the republican hymn presents to us 
mardiing with haughty pride,—- with having taught 
an entire people to sing incorrectly the German can- 
ticle which they had adopted as their finest patriotic 
song ;^a medal was slrock in honor of Roaget de I' 
Idle, author of the words, and this lying bronse re- 
produced 'La Manieillatse', blotted and spoiled by the 
errors of these Ignoramuses 1 It is singalar that 
Germany has famished us with airs for two revolu- 
tions. The kst, in 1 848, was couttnt to sing the old 
repertory over again." 

Theatrical managers, on the lookout for novelUes, 
might take a hint from the following account of the 
production of 'La Marseillaise' at the opera in Sept. 
1792. 

"Gardel and Gossec produced *La Marseillaise' in 
action on the grand stage of the opera, in an inter- 
mexso, entitled "An offering to Liberty." This fa- 
mous German hymn, with Rouget de I' Isle's words, 
which had rung throughout France, now triumphed 
in a more brilliant manner on the sta^. A crowd of 
soldiers, women and children, and twenty well 
mounted cavaliers, hurried on the stage at the first 
trumpet call. Varied and picturesque groups were 
formed at the conclasion of each verse. The last, 
"Amour sacrtf de la patrie", was sang slowly, in a 
low voice, as a hymn, by women alone, while the 
spectators, actors, and even the horses, knelt down 
with one accord before Liberty, represented by Mile. 
Maillard, placed on a little mountain, a ne<»s8ary 
accessory in such cervmonies. It was really a fine 
sight to see the noble chargers, right and left, obedi- 
ently bending the knees, while their riders saloted 
with arms and colors. At the pause before the last 
"anx armes !" the voices and Instruments ceased, and 
a long silence ensued. Then the loud cries of the 
clarions called on the defenders of the country ; the 
tocsin sounded ; twenty drums heat the alarm ; can- 
non reports were heard in the distance ; the actors 
rose, brandishing their arms ; the cavalry formed on 
the sides and summit of the mountain ; and an over* 
whelming crowd, rushing on the stage, with arms 
and torches, tmm petted forth in vigorous chorui the 
rcfmin, "aax armc^, citnyens !" This dramatic ef- 
fect was inconceivably grand and Injipirlng, and ob- 
tained a success that beggars description." 

This dramatic effect was produced two years later, 
on a colossal scale in the open air, hy order of the 
National Convention, in celebration of Jonrdan's vic- 
tory. An army of musieiana was employed, as every 
male and female singer and instrument ist in Paris 
had been commanded to assist. But at the moment 
when prolonged peals of cannon mingled their thun- 
der with the final chorus, the five hundred thousand 
auditors, electrified by so prodigious an effect, imag- 
ining that the always secretly dreaded counter-revoln* 
tion was let loose, were seised with a panic, and pre- 
cipitated themselves in disorderly masses over and 
through every boundary; an immense loss of life 
was the result. 

F. M. Ratmovd. 
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Xoiie in St Petenborg. 

tk» SudmktituJidk Mmsik-Zntimt. (TtaMUMftr 
Um Luulam Utuieal WvrU). 

It may, perhaps, be interesting, from the fol- 
lowing programmes of tho ten concerts given in 
St. Petersburg by the Musical Society of Russia, 
and which took place last season, under thediroo- 
tion of Anton Rubinstein, to learn something of 
tho direction pursued by concert-music in the 
native land of Glinka, Oolibiseheff and Rubia- 
ttein himself. Anv notice of the Italian Opera, 
which is the same here as everywhere else, would 
probably be superfluous and wearisome.- 

More are ih» prommDca in qoeetion— Pint 
Coooer^: Meodeliiolin'iOfeitQre totheiMnctoi ; 



Fantasia on Ru»isn son;r^ for orchestra antl 
chorus, by K. K. Liadof ; pianoforte Concerto in 
]) minor, by J. S. Bach ; Schumann's music to 
Manfred: Beethoven's Symphony Xo. 4.— 
Second Concert : Beethoven's overture to CoriA- 
lanw ; Hymn for contralto with chorus, Op. 96, 
bv Mendelssohn ; D major Symphony hy Mozart; 
"h minor pianoforte Concprto hy Chopin ; songs 
with the piano ; Overture to Husflan xmd Lud' 
miUa^ hy Glinka. — Third Concert : ♦♦ Rhap»xlie 
llongroise" (scored by Ch. Schuherth), Franx 
Schubert ; Chorus from the oratorio of Jephtha^ 
bv Handel ; Concerto for violin hy Vintti; Sym« 
phony movement b^ Ctusakowsky; Chorus (a 
eapelfa) by Carissimi ; Symphony'in E flat major 
by Schumann. — Fourth Concert ; Overture to 
Anacreon, by Cherubini ; Cantata, •• Blcibe bei 
by J. S. Bach ; pianoforte Concerto in G 
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minor, by Mendelssohn : Ballet from the opera of 
The JI/ery-AV<fA/, hy Sokali^ky ; Fantasia for piano, 
with chorus, Beethoven ; Overture to Tannhdweo 
by Wagner.— Fifth Concert; ♦* Jubilee Over- 
ture," by C. M. von Weber; Aria, •* Ah, pcrfi- 
do," by Beethoven ; Violin-concerto, by Wieniaw- 
ski ; Aria from the Stahat Maier (hass>, by 
Rossini ; Overture, Dame Kr^foid, by Ueineckc ; 
songs with tho piano; Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 3,— Sixth Concert : Overture, •• Osstans- 
klange," by N. W. Gade ; Choruses from the 
opera of />f'ini^n. by Victinghofl; Concerto for 
violoncello, by Davidoff; Overture, Op. llo, by 
Beethoven; music to the Jluinen von Athene hy 
Beethoven ; Symphony in C major, by Franc 
Schubert. — Seventh Concert; Overture, La 
Chatse dujeune Henri, by Mdhul ; Romance from 
I>er FretfschUt:^ by C. M. von Weber ; Concerto, 
in G major, for piano, by Rnhinstcin ; Le Desert, 
" ode-symphonie," by Fdl. David ; Beethoven's 
music to Egmont — Eighth Concert : Overture to 
Hermann und Dorothea, by Schumann ; Scenea 
from the oriera of RatcUff, by C. Kui ; Concerto 
for the violin, by Lipinski ; '* Scene d'Amouf," 
and ** La Reine Mab," from tho Symphony of 
Romeo et Juliette, by Hector Berlioz; Scenci 
from the opera of Ahette* by Gluck ; Symphony 
in A major by Mendelssohn.— Ninth Concert ; 
Overture No. 1, Op. 138, "Ixjonore," Beethoven ; 
Morning II;^'mn, from the opera of Die Veftalin, 
by Sftontini ; " Scherzo * ( F sharp minor^ by 
Mendelssohn, scored by Th. Leschatitzky ; Air 
from tho Creation, by llavdn ; •• Overture Es- 
pagnole," by Glinka ; ** N^achthelle," chorus by 
rranz Schubert; songs with the piano; Sym- 
phony in C major, by Schumann. — Tenth Con- 
cert : Overture. The Naindf, by W. S. Bennett ; 
Aria (soprano) from tho Stabat Mater, by Rosani ; 
Concerto in E flat major for piano, by C. M. von 
Weber ; Ballet from the opera of Gromoboi, by 
Werstowsky ; Symphony, with chorus, No. 9, by 
Beethoven. 

Tlie pTOgrammes for the eight Quar tet Ev e 
ings were — First Evening: Quartet (in F major) 
by llaydn ; Sonata (D major) for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Mendelssohn ; Quartet in E minor, 
by Beethoven.— Second Evening: Quartet (fur 
which was awarded the second prize given by the 
Society of Music) by Kastriot Scanderberg; 
Sonata for nianoforte and violin (de«licated to 
Kreutzer), by Beethoven ; Quartet (D major) 
by Meudelsiiolin. — Third Evening: Quartet (D 
minor) by Mozart ; Trio (C minor^ for piano- 
forte, by Beethoven , Quartet (B flat major, Op. 
]30(, by Beethoven. — Fourth Evening : Quartet 
(1) major), by Haydn; Sonata (C minor) for 
pianofurtc and violin, by Beethoven ; Quartet 
(E flat major. Op. 227) by Beethoven.— Fifth 
Evenin'^: Quartet (A major) by Mendelssohn ; 
Trio {F major^, for piano, by Schumann ; Quar- 
tet (F minor. Op. 95) by Beethoven. — Sixth 
Evening : Quintet (A major) by Mendelssohn ; 
Sonata in E flat major, for piano and clarinet, by 
C. M. von Weber; Quintet (C major, Op. 29) 
by Beethoven. — Seventh Evening: Quartet (to 
which was awarded the first prizo given by tho 
Society of Music) hy Afanassieif; Quartet (£ 
flat major^ for pianoforte, bv Schumann ; Quar- 
tet CCmafor)by Mozart— Eighth S^entng: Quin- 
tet (A minor) by Onslow ; Tno (B flat major, 
Chft. 97) for piaaoforta by Beethofen ; Qiiatel 
(C mO^M*) ^/ ^nuu Schebeit. 
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Hie Conflermtorj was opeiie<! anrler the fliree* 
tNNi of Anton Rabimitvin, on the 8th September, 
1862. The nunibf r of pupils of both sexes this 
Tfsr is 1 75, inclndinjr persons of various ages »nd 
of all classes of society without exception. The 
papils are tansht everything relatinjr to the mosi- 
cal art, in addition to which those who dosire it 
receive instmction in Russian* (verman and Ital- 
bn lanjruaj^e and literature, history, iicopraphy, 
mathematics, reli^rion, calijrraphy, and music- 
cr.pTin«r. The inclusive terms ibr each pnpil are 
100 roubles annually, parable in two hslf-yearlv 
sums of 50 roubles each in advance. The pupil 
is at liberty to leave the Conservatory at the end 
of BZ months, if he chooM»s. There could not 
be a public examination this year, but there was 
a private one, which aajrured excellently for the 
future. — The Modcow Filial Society, also, has 
every reason to be satisfied this year ; there, too, 
certain classes have been established, such for 
instance as a vocal class, and an elementary class. 
The first thin<; the directors of the St. Petert- 
bur<; Conservatory wish to do is to found similar 
branch establishments in the most important 
cities of the Empire ; but their project must 
remain in abeyance until the Conservatory can 
turn out musicians eapable of conducting the 
concerts and fulfilling the duties of professors in 
the schools the parent society wishes to found. 

London. 

MowAT PopVLAK CoKCRRTS.—- The fiAh season 
terminated on Monday ni|:ht with a concert for the 
henefit of Mr. Arthur Chsppell, who, ss founder and 
director of the Monday Popular Concerts, has de- 
serred as well of the mnsical poMie aii any spectator 
ever contrihminj; to its entertainment. 'The audi- 
ence was just as crowded and hrilliant as that which 
filled every part of St. Jame^'s-hsII at the concert on 
the Monday previous, for the benefit of Mr. Sims 
RceTe«, who, as a pnhlir favorite, yields to no con- 
temporary. In ths books of words wa^ inserted an 
add reus to the patrons of the Monday Popolar Con- 
certs, M mach to the pnrpo<e, and so* free from every 
taint of poflTcry and self-lsodation, that we have no 
hesicaiion in eivinf; it incres«ed pablictty :-» 

"On terminatinfr the fifth season, the director 
merely deems it expedient to tender his thanks to the 
nasicid public for the continued and Ithersl support 
with which his undertaking; hss been honored. The 
Monday Popolsr ConccrU were instituted in 18.'>9, 
and the first performance took plsce in St. James*s 
hall on the 14th of February in thnt year. During 
the first season 14 concerts were irircn ; dnrinj; the 
second, 27 ; during the third, 29 ; dortni; the fourth, 
S7; and during the fifth (inclnding this evening's 
entertainment), 29— >the largest number erer com- 
bined in one scries. These, with the addition of 1 1 , 
held in Manchester, Lirerpool, &c., under the same 
direction, made 131 concerts since the commence- 
ment. The director believes his kind patrons will bo 
grstified to know that the season just expired— in 
spite of di^Mdvantsges more or less prejudicial to 
every pnhlic speculation— has been as uniformly 
saccesftul as the last He is thus enabled to proceed 
with a conviction that the pcrmsnency of the Monday 
Popolar Concerts is guaranteed upon the firmest and 
most snbsuntial basi«, and to announce that they will 
flContiaue to be carried on in the same spirit in which 
they were begun. The 132nd concert will take place 
earjhr in November.— Sr. Jamta^i IJnIf, Jwltf 6. 18f»3." 

The bet of 131 performances of any kind of mnvic, 
on 4 regularly defined plan, having taken place with- 
in so short a period, and having attracted andiences 
aTeraging from 1,500 to 2,000. is in itself unprcce- 
deateil. Still more remarkable, however, does it 
sppear, when it is remembered that the Instrumental 
part of the programmes has been always exclnsively 
devoted to the chamber mu«ic«-qnin'tets, quartets, 
triosy sonatas, fugncs, "snitei,** &c— of the great mas- 
•as. For these there had never been snpposed to 
exist a really "popular^ audience ; but Mr. Arthur 
Chappell has convincingly proved that such an au- 
dience was to be found, not merely from time to time 
—at a spurt as it were--bot for nine months in the 
year. True the fame of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs has spread far and wide, and people come from 
all parts of the country to hear them ; yet their staple 
sapport is indispntahly centered in the capital and its 
caviroos ; and it is to the population of London that 
the director must mainly look for the permanent 
prosperity of his institution. Four years ago, even 
the qaartets of Haydn and Moaa rt- to say nothing of 
oTBeathovctt, Mendelssohn, attd other maitera 



—were known only to a select Ibw. Amatann play- 
^ thaa k p&nlm (hoar, tor the aoit part^ irt oaad 



hardly say) ; and a distingnished circle was persuad- 
ed into a 'love for them, more or less real, hv tlie in- 
defatigable Mr. Ella, who^e Mnsical Union has been 
in an eqnal decree an advantage to his subscribers 
and himself. Now, however, these noble works of 
art are being gradually revealed to that large 
"mixed" mnltitode which forms the resi, if unac- 
knowledged moral strength of the commercial me- 
tropolis of the world. Mr. Chappell should (and 
doohtless will) bear in mind thnt the object of his 
concerts is not to divert a jaded minority, to whom 
every thing is to a certain extent familinf, and to a 
certain extent a bore, but to in»lruct and entertain 
the great middle class of the communitv. Experi- 
mentalizing with new works, from unacknowledged 
pens, wonl.1, on his part, he the wont policy. He 
must carefully train his patrons to be connoisseurs— 
which they can only arrive st through grsduni stsges ; 
and the way to do this is to introduce to them, year 
by yenr, those works which the best judges have ad- 
mitted to be "classical.'' The programme of Mon- 
day night, for instance, contained a snperb qnartet 
by' Haydn (in B minor — No. 2, Op. .W), with which 
it is pfohablo not 10 persons out of the 2,000 present 
were acquainted. Ought such a work to be con- 
signed to oblivion because it was written three quar- 
ters of a century ago * Assorwlly not. When the 
andiences of the Monday Popnlar 'Concerts sre well 
versed in Haydn, Mosuirt and Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr, and Wehcr Cllflndel and Bach under- 
stood), they may bo fairly asked to decide upon the 
merits of some contemporary work, even by a hither- 
to untried hand— but not till then. Musical compo- 
sitions do not enjoy the same advantage as paintings, 
which may bo seen, and poems, which may be recited 
or read, with, on the whole, a fair average chance of 
being understood. Scarcely one person in a thou- 
sand is capable of reading, or deciphering at first 
sight, a musical score ; and tho sole means of appre- 
ciating the merits of a composer is to hear his works 
performed by competent artists. Thus the true 
"classics" of music lahor under a serious disadvan- 
tage, and as they sre calculated to exercise as healthy 
an influence as those belonging to other departments 
of human ingenuity and industry, any institution 
which, like the Monday Popnlar Concerts, is instru- 
mental in spreading a knowledge of and a taste for 
them, merits the good opinion of all who believe that 
the manifestations of genuine art are intended for the 
good of mankind at large. 

The programme on Monday night consisted, for 
the most part, of pieces with which these sdmirable 
entertainments have made the public familiar, and 
was. therefore, judiciously prepared for such a special 
event as tho director's benefit and Isst concert of tho 
season. The quartets were Mendelssohn in P (Op. 
44), and Haydn in B minor— already allndcd to. 
The players were MM. T/Copold Aoer, L. Rics, 
Schreurs', and Piatti. M. Aoer, a violinist, though 
young, of the very highest rank, made his first ap- 
pearance at the Monday Popular Concerts on this 
occasion, bnt— considering the applause bestowed 
upon his performances — annurcdly not the last. For 
•olo he selected Beethoven's Romance in F (Op. 50), 
which lie played admirably — to the irreproachable 
pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Benedict. There 
were (as usual at the director's benefit) two pianists 
— Msdame Arabella Goddsrd and Mr. Chsrlcs 
Halld^both of whom have played prominent parts 
at these concerta from the beginning. Each per- 
formed a solo— Madame Goddard tlie popular stiiVe 
depikeeM by Handel, containing variations on the 
"Harmonious Blacksmith" (encored) ; Mr. Hall^ a 
selection from Beethoven's chsrming DnrfaieUf» (re- 
called) ; and the two joining in the brilliant duet for 
two pianofortes, composed by Mendelssohn nnr> 
Moscheles, on the (Tf/wy Mtvch from Weber's Prert- 
osn, which, though written mors than 30 years ago, 
is as fresh and vigorous as though it had been writ- 
ten yesterday. The other instrumental display com- 
prised the w'ell'known Prelude, Sarafnwfe and Go' 
votte, for violoncello, of John Sebastian Bach, which 
8ignor Piatti (who was of course the (violoncellist) 
has rendered as popular as the "Harmonious Black- 
smith" or the "Moonlight Sonata." The singers 
were Msdame Ssinton-Dolhy, Miss Banks, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Madame Sainton gave Cherubini's 
"O salutaris hostia"— the piece, by the wav, in which 
she made^ber d^bta at tho Philharmonic Concerts— 
and Haydn's "Spirit Song" Ceucorod); to Miss 
Banks were allotted Schubert's and Shakspcare's 
"Hark I haric 1 the I^ark at Heaven's gate sings" 
fencored), with another "Lark" by the Russian 
Olinka; to Mr. Sirtis Reeves, Mosart's "Dalla sua 
paoa" (eneored|, and a eharming new song— "Sing, 
maiden, sing," by Professor Stemdale Bennett (en* 
corad^. Mr. Benedict was aceompanlst at the piano 
forts. Altogether thia eoneert was one of the most 
deUghtfd tad w«U condncfad msical eniartafaiiDentf 



ever given in St. James's hall— or, indeed, else- 
where.— jl/us. World, 

OrERA.— The next promised novelty at her Ma- 
jesty's was Weber's Oberon, with reslly a famotis 
cast vis : Tietjens, Allioni, 'rref)elli, Volpini, Louise 
Michal, Bettini, Santley, Gassier and Sims Reeves, 
who had been especially engaged for the part of Sir 
Hoon, but who first made his sppenrance as Edgar- 
do in Lucia (July 8^, of which the Times says : 

A better choice could hardly have been made. It 
was as Edgardo — in 1847, when the late M. JuUien 
opened Dniry Lane Theatre as an English Opera— 
that Mr. Sims Reeves first gsined a repnutioo with 
tho English public as a dramatic vocalist. Since 
then, he has, through assiduous perseverance, backed 
bv fingnlar natural gif>9, risen to the highest rank in 
h'is profesjiion, and acquired a mastery of so many 
styles that he may at this moment bo fairly cited as a 
singer, in varied accomplishments, without a rival, 
"rhc artist who shines as Mr. Reeves has shone in the 
great oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Spohr, who sings the "Death of Nelson," or "The 
Bnv of Biscay," as well as the elder Braham, who 
is tboroughlv at home in the chamber music of Mo- 
lart, Beethoven, and the other great composers, who 
imparts an irresistible charm to the humblest English 
ballad, and who at the same time makes such a fig- 
ure in the loftier walks of Italian opera as to place 
him side by side with the most eminent representa- 
tives of that partleulariy attractive school, exhibits a 
versatility of power, a variety of resources, and a 
pllabilitv of talent of which but few instances can be 
cited, it is not. however, our present task to dilate 
upon the qualifications to which the great English 
tenor is indebted for his axtrsordinary popularity, 
and the esteem in which he is held by musicians. 
Wo have merely to record, in a word, tho entire suc- 
cess of his performance of Edgardo at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. His conception of the part was admirable, 
and his execution of the music faultless. Seldom 
has an Edgardo appeared entering with more ear- 
nestness into every situation, making more of every 
point, embo<lying, in shnrt, with more poetical com- 
pleteness the character of Lucia's chivalrous and ro- 
mantic lover. To say nothing of tho duct with the 
heroine, in the finst act, and tho renowned "Fra 
poco"— <1elivercd with exquisite feeling— in the last, 
the Contract scene ifinriU to Act II.) was a master- 
piece of dramatic singing, the famous "Mnledixione" 
being declaimed with a passionate intensity that 
brought out all its meaning. The audience were 
enthnsiastic, and recsllod Mr. Reeves at the end of 
every act,— twice, indeed, after the third and last. 

Mademoiftcllo Titiens has, perhaps, never sung the 
mn^ic of Lucia more brilliantly, or acted the part 
with more genuine truth and sensibility. 

PiiiLnAitMOTfic SoctKTT. — The eighth and last 
concertof the present (the 51st) season took place, 
June 25. (Hanover Square Room?]. The pro- 
gramme is subjoined :— 

Past I.— SinlHnla In C, Ifo. 1 : Mowrt. Ada, "PIHa, 
Stffnora ;" Btrad^lU. FantaaU Ap|M«>lniwta. Tinloorcllo ; J. 
Weti. Arim ♦'Drh. vl^nl,** ( M»tx« rfi Fieare) ; Moari. Ovtr- 
tumfjl MidsHmmer yifkr$ Dmm) ; MtndtlMolin. 

Past II —SinfoDlA Eroira ; BMthowo. Do«t(o (£« fWror- 
«r«); Donlt^ttl. Poniit« Pwitonle. afromsanM •■ tiM 
PUno; Tnrilnl. Ortrtu f {Gmaawm* TelH; RoMial. COB- 
daetor— ProfeMor SCsrodsle fiaomtl, Mas. D* 

"The Philharmonic Society, Csays tho Dally yieum) 
has existed more than half a century. Dnring that 
long period It has pursued Its primary ohject with 
undevinting consistency and uniform success. This 
object has been the ailtivation of orchestral music by 
the study and performance of the symphonic works 
of the great masters. With this view an instrumen- 
tal orchestra was formed and organized — a band at 
that time uneqnallcd in Europe ; and it is an unques- 
tioned fact, that within a year or two of the com- 
mencement of its iahors the symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, the great colossus of tho orchestra, were general- 
ly known and better understood in London than 
even in any part of (Sermanv, the land of the compo- 
ser's birth.' But the attention of the Philharmonic 
Society has not been confined to the works in exist- 
ence St the timo of its foundation. It has kept pace 
with the progress of orchestral music ; and it is to 
the direct encouragement and stimulus given not 
only to the genius of Beethoven, bnt also to his great- 
est' successors, Spohr and Mendelssohn, that the 
world owes some of the greatest of their works. Bnt 
the Philharmonic Society, in thus bringing forward 
new compositions, has been careful to ascertain that 
they wore worthy of being brought forwaid. This, 
which has been a caus^of tho society's success, haa 
often been made a charge against it. The sodety 
has been accused of neglecting its dnty of eocourag* 
log young (and especially native) tbmposeia by per- 
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fonninfr their works. The iinswer ptainly. is, that 
the society has nerer acknowMged such a daty. Its 
purpose has always been to make the pahlic acqnaint- 
ed with the greatest works of art throngh the mediam 
of the best possible execotion. The programmes of 
the Philharmonic Concerts daring the last fifty years 
show the prodaction of jnnny orchestral works— sym- 
phonies, OTortores, and concertos— by English com- 
posers ; bat none of these were admitted till it was 
ascertained by carefol trial that they were worthy of 
the honor. Many have rcfai«ed, and hence much 
irriution, resentment and bin me on the part of the 
acsnicved composers and their friend* ; bnt the soci- 
ety, in spite ef obloqay, has adhered to iu principle 
of action, and it has been well for the society itself, 
and the progress of tnnttie in this coontrr. that it has 
pnrsaed a firm and consistent coarse. 6f late vears 
circumstances are greatly chanced, and the Philhar- 
monic Society has to contend with difficulties un- 
known before. The progress in orchestral perform- 
ance has been greater than in any other branch of the 
musical art. Formerly, the Philharmonic Society 
stood alone ; now it has more than one rivnl, and 
there are other orchestras not inferior to the Philhar- 
monic. It has also to contend with that formidable 
difficulty— cheapness. The public can hear the mu- 
sic performed at its concerts, given elsewhere, for a 
ouancr of the money. For the.«e reasons the fa)1 of 
trie Philharmonic Society has of^n been predicted— 
by its enemies with exultation* by its friends with 
apprehension. But enemies and friends have been 
disappointed alike. The Philharmonic Society stands 
its ground against the utmost eflTorts of competition 
and rivalry. Far from sinking into decay, it is now 
itroneer, richer, more active, more vigoroui in its 
management than when it was flve-and-twenty yean 
younger." 

KowiosBBito Fbstival. The musical festival 
which took place in this far northern outpost of Ger- 
man civilixation, last June, must have been one of the 
most interesting of the matiy German festivals of 
this summer, at least judging from the programme. 
It was arranged under the auspices of the Musical 
Academy of the place, being the third which it has 
given at intervals of two years. A Berlin paper has 
the following account of it. 

The executants consisted of the numerous chorus, 
and the instrumentalists of the Academy, besides the 
additional forces ot the Sangervcrein, local orchestras 
and amateurs, as likewise a contingent from four pro- 
vincial towns. The solos were sung by Mile. Anna 
Becky, from Berlin (a pupil of Stern's), soprano ; 
Mile. Pochmann, from the theatre here, contralto ; 
Herr J. Schild,from Leip.«ic (n. pupil of Herr Gotze's)* 
tenor ; and Herr Simons, from the opera here, bass. 
All the ladies and gentlemen named executed their 
task very satisfactorily. The place in which the per- 
formances CAine oflP was the Muscovite Hall (which 
holds more than 5000 perrons) in the Koyal Palace. 
The acoustic qualities of the hall were good only as 
far as the middle of it, but then it was at most only 
two-tbirds full. 

The proceedings of the first day, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Laudien, began with' the setting of the 
100 Psalm by Handel, a somewhat stiff, bnt, for all 
that, very sterling contrapuntal work. It produced 
a rather cold though elevating effect, and acted as a 
vigorous musical introductory speech. Beethoven's 
Ninth (Choral) Symphony followed. The Arat two 
movements, allegro and tcherzo, were, unfortunately, 
taken at somewhat too rapid a pace. . . . 

The last movement with chorus passed over, won- 
derful to relate, without the usual ill-luck, nay, more, 
with a certainty for which the membera of the various 
Konigaberg choruses, who executed this part of the 
programme without the aid of singers from other 
places, and the conductor, deservdl praiser AAcr 
this, Mendelssohn's "Wttlpurgisnacht" appeared al- 
most like child's play ; there seemed to be no diffi- 
culties in it, and all the vocal part went splendidly. 
The orchestra, however, was not always in tune.— 
The effect of the work was exccedingl v favorable. 

On the second day we had detached orchestral 
pieces, solos, and choruies for male voices. The 
"Suite 10 D" by SebastUn Bach, and Cherubini's 
overture to i4naersrw, opened respectively the first 
and second part of theooncert. The pieces executed 
bv the Minneis<esaagverein, under tne direetiou of 
Iterr Hamma, were Schubert's "Nacbtge!iang !m 
Walde," aod Schumann's **G]ack voa Edenhall" 
(UhUnd). Beetboven'a G major Graeerto, (w piano 
and full band, played by H«rr Anton RubenstaiD, 
afforded the pnolie a grMt traat. Mdlla. Anna Baekr 
VTfD'f ofl^earl ab, "M* P«fl4Br--> 



When shall we have a new 
prise were offered for one 1 



concert air ? I wixh a 
Herr Schild made an 
excellent selection in the air, "Nur cin Wunwh," 
from Gluck's Ipftfg^mit nnf Taurin, To wind up, 
Schumann's duet for two pianoforte, "Thema nnd 
Variationen," wa< performed by Herr Adolph Jen- 
sen (1st part), and Herr Anton Rubenstein. 

On the third day, Herr Rubinstein conducted his 
own oratorio, Dns vetoreM PamdieB ( Pamdiie Lo»t). 
founded upon Milton. The work prod need an elec- 
trical effect— as might have been expected, a nniversal 
feeling of enthusiasm having been previously spread 
through all the musical circles of the town bv the 
membera of the choms during the rehrar^nl*. which, 
bv the way, were admirably conducted by Herr liau- 
dien. The firat part contains the division of good 
and bad into the ho^ts of Heaven and Hell, led on 
by the Arrhancrels and Satan ; the second part por- 
trays the Creation, and the celebration of its bennty ; 
while the third depicts the fall, the banishment from 
Paradise, and the repentance of the sinful pair. The 
chorus has a great deal to do; Satan, "a voire" 
(that of God), as well as Abdiel, have, however, im- 
portant parts. The composer-conductor- who was 
warmly greeted at the conclusion— ex pressed himself 
in terms of unqualified praise, especially to the chorus. 

Badi6V-Bat>K!v.— Viewed from a mua ical point of 
view, the present season will, perhaps, be the most 
brilliant ever known. In all probability there will be 
produced three new operas : SnhnJ (or Narhal), a 
fantastic opera in three acts bv Ed. Plonrier, music 
H. LItolff; fja Fillt tte VOrfirni, grand opera by 
MM. Leroy and Fousicr. music by Edmund Mom- 
br^; and 'Fo/a4?e H falotir, comic opera bv M. F. 
louvage, music bv J." P. Rosenhain. In addition to 
these novelties, La Cotomh^, by M. Gounod ; /J^ifrr'r 
H B€n/diH ; and some half-dozen other opens will 
be performed. 

Esii.— The season has commenced under brilliant 
auspices. . The Knrsaal is already filled with the /h'tt 
of Enropean fashion. At the concert on the 9th 
June, there were upwards of 1 ,200 visitora present. 
The following artists are encaged for the concerts in 
Aneust:—Mesd limes Cabel, ArtAt, Rosa Kastncr, 
MM. Scrvais, Vivier, Batta, Alard, Haumann, Blacs, 
Sebeau, ete. 

DRESf>X!f .— The hundredth anniversary of Mfebul's 
birth will be celebrated by a special performance of 
his opera, Jacob und teint S(fhne, 

Staok-Stati8TIC« 15 GxuMAifT.— According to 
the Sifjnf^^t the number of persons employed in the 
various theatres of Gcrmnnv, amonnt, in round num- 
ber, to the snm total of 6000. There are more than 
200 towns which boast, at least for some months in 
the vear, of possessing a theatre. There are 23 Conrt 
Theatres, to which may be added two enjovine snb- 
ventions from government, namely the Ncnstreliti 
Theatre and the Oldenburg Theatre*. All the other 
theatres are private speculations. Beriin possesses 
eight theatres ; Vienna, six (or now, since the burn- 
ing downW the Treamann theatre, only five) ; Ham- 
burgh, four; Mimich. four; Dresden, Hanover and 
Cologne, one each. There are German Theatres in 
foreign countries ; Amsterdam and Rotterdam have 
two each ; while Gothenburg Paris, St. Petersbunrh, 
Riw, Rcva, and Helsingfora have one each. The 
extreme points in the Austrian dominions where Ger- 
man Theatres exist, are probably, Hermannstadt in 
Transvlvania ; Esseg, in Sclavonia ; Cilli. in Styria ; 
and Lugos, in Hungarv. Switzerland has German 
Theatres in Basle, Berne, St. Gallen. and Zurich; 
and America, in New York. Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, etc.— There were far more than 
a thousand "Surring" engajremento of a short dura- 
tion at the above mentioned theatres in the course of 
a year, and the number of noveltiea produced exceed- 
ed nine hundred. 
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The H Olio Hall Organ. 

Thii great work, petMy one of the world's woii- 
deri in itt way, ii now rapidly day by day grow- 
ing up intoiDagntfioenlopmpleUnettin tba plaee, 
wbarv it if dcttiDod ore long to astoniah aod da* 
Ugbt bolh aya and ear. It naj wall ba imagined 



that it if a greai work, when it is considered that 
it 18 coating nearly five months' labor of one of ita 
builders, with four of his own workmen, bemdei 
an assistant of the maken of the ease (or organ- 
house, at the Germans call it), with a strong 
group of carpenters, merely to s«l up what has 
already cost the greater part of seren years in 
the construction. 

Few persons hare a conception of bow much 
]S0C9 to the making of a Great Organ, or of what 
a complicated wealth of ingenuity and patience, 
results of experience handed down for ages and 
still accMimulating. happy strokes of genios to pet 
over difBculties, are contained in it. Fewer still 
are ready to accept the fact that this organ of the 
Boston Music Hall is on so large and so complete 
a scale, that it cannot with certainty be said that 
any organ in the world, with the one exception 
of that in the Miinster at Ulro (by the same 
makers) exceeds it in size ; and that it is actually 
mnch larger than the famous ones at Haarlem 
and Freiburg ; in fact larger than the great one 
in St George's Hall, Liverpool, which nominally 
shows a greater list of stops. We do not, how- 
ever, make the assertion absolutely that our organ 
has but one superior in size ; since it is not a very 
easy matter to agree upon a common measure of 
the size of organs ; one of sixty stops may, by tbe 
superior power and grandeur of these stops, be 
really greater than another that has ninety. We 
hare hitherto been under tbe impression that tbe 
new Organ had at least three or four rivals or 
superiors in size in the Old World ; but, on more 
careful inquiry, we are truly at aloes to find one, 
besides its own elder brother there in Ulro, which 
can with certainty, and before such critical cooi- 
parison as we have not the means for, be pro- 
nounced greater, or as great, in point of magni- 
tude; while, in respect to excellence of work- 
manship, perfection of design, the number of the 
latest and best mechanical inrentions which it 
embodies, the admirable distribution and harmo- 
nious apportionment of its contents,^n a word, 
in power to answer (under fit hands) all the true 
demands which music ever made or can make on 
an organ, there are abundant guaranties that it 
is the best work which has been ppduced or can 
be produced by the organ building art down to 
this day. 

We are not at liberty, nor is it yet tbe time, to 
enter into any full description of this work, tbe 
crowning work of £. F. Walcker k Co., of Lud- 
wigsburg. But we will give some general outline 
of its contents. * 

1. It has a grand and ricb fonndation of Peilal 
stops or registers, all running thrnugh^ from the 
great C, to F, two octaves and a half, or SO notes- 
The pedal windchests support 20 distinct regis- 
ters, three of which are of 92 feet tone (one open, 
full length, with six of iU greatest pipes in pure 
tin displayed in two gre^t central towers in 
front; one with reeds; and oiie a mixture of five 
ranks reproducing the ground-tone (32 (t) from 
its harmonics) ; besides six 16 it stops, six 8 ft» 
and so on. Six of these stops, however, are sep- 
arately classed as Piano or Soft Pedal, and are 
placed in the Swell box, among them two ef 

16 fV. 

2. The First (or Great) Manual (all the man* 
nals run from 8 ft. C to a in alt, 58 notes), con- 
tains.26 stops, of which fimr are of 16 ft., aeven 
of 8 ft* with doe proportioa of fifths, tUrdSyflniz- 
torctt&c 
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S. The Swell, which it the neeond Manual in 
iaportance, has 18 ffops, (befidet the 6 already 
ttentiimed in the Pedal). One ci 16ft, leveD of 
i ft. fcr. 

4. The Third (Choir) Manoal hat 15 atope; 
eae of 16 ft., aeven of 8 ft., and ao on. 

5. The FoQrth (or Solo) Mannal has 11 atopa, 
inclodinjr a 16 ft. Bourdon ; an 8 ft. Gamba of 
pare tin ; an JBoline of ain^alar delicacj and 
heaotr; a Vox Hwmanai Vox Angelica ; Como 
Ba.<«>etto; Gemshom, &c. 

Here we have a total of 89 gpeakinjr rejrtfltera. 
(The Onran at Ulm han 100 ; that at Haarlem 
from 70 to 75 ; that at Freiborff aboat 60.) These 
are of everr Tarictr of fliie and reed atop, wood 
and onetal— in most inatancet the purcat Enslinh 
tin. Rot it ia eomparativelj eat/ to rnn np a 
l^reat list of atopa : the richness troth and irrarid- 
ear of thit organ lie in the fact that it has to 
am'ple and toperb a tubstrature of great bastes^uch 
a plentifal abondance of oniton, tob^ictaTe, oc- 
tave, snper-octare atops, to balance and abaorb 
fifths, mixtores, aeaqaialteraa. &c., ao that they 
shall not arream out with half discordant promi- 
nence, bat dash with piquancy and richnoss the 
well-proportioned miirhty prramid of sounds, 
boilt up upon the model of Nature's own Karmfin" 
ic$^ which we know are generated with the vibra- 
tions of a aingle deep ground tone. 

We might speak of the proportion of the reed 
tones to the otbe?*, of the full band of reed stops, 
srmmetricalW complete in itself, while the rest of 
the organ, apart from the ree«1s, makes op a com- 
plete whole; of the marked individualitj, as well 
as the abeence of mere aentimental fancy, in all 
these several re^sters; of the exhaust less means 
of coupling and combining one class with another, 
or with aeveral, or with all ; of the great ereaeendo 
and diminuendo pedal, whereby from a single 
soft stop may be brought in, one by one, all the 
voices of all 6ve departments of the organ, and 
rire remd, at the will of the performer ; of the 
tpparate mtfU and tremulant for the Vox humana 
and the Pkyfharmonica ; and of other admirable 
retoorcea, too numerous to mention, and which 
the ezpertest organist will only by much search- 
ing and much practice fully find out. And ttill 
there will remain the organ Aov«e, the cate, with 
itt superb architectural tymmetry, itt costly 
carvings in black walnut of coIosmI caryatides, 
columns, arches, itt St. Cecilia, and butt of Bach, 
and boy angelt playing instmraenta, and all the 
wealth of more minute and delicate detignt and 
groupioga, — ^in itself at great a'triumph, perhaps, 
of the art of decorative architecture, at the inte- 
rior mechanism it of organ-building. 
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While the matir-makeituire not doing moch to 
speak of in this dog-day weather, the maticddcalen 
are uking eooosci together, conspiring as well as 
perspiring, so that moiic will most surely increase 
and be multiplied. The annual meeting of the 
American Board of Music Trade (an assemblage of 
pablisbers from all partt of the eoumry^, was held at 
the Tremont House, in tliis city, on the 5th instant 
Going to press a day cariier than asoal, on account 
of the Kational Thanksgiving, we can only say at 
pre^t that the bufinem meetirg waa, very Daturally 
and wisely, eoosideriog the towering rage of the 
thermomei er. Jost now a twoni Ibe to all buainess 
and meaie, adjooraed Ibr a day to allow the me m bers 
to seek rest, eool bmmas^ aad whaasver elae pertaia- 
e*. at Mm SkiHey. 



Tna BnLLa op AxTwiap micrht he railed the 
M/«s, so rlo«ely do they kcep-np with the latest fash- 
ions. Wimess the following from a correspondent 
of the Evening PoH (onr owa Verdi-loving "Trova- 
tor," if we mistake not^ : 

The nohlect ma«ic in Antwerp Is rained down from 
the fantoos npire of the cutliedral, where over eichty 
hells have for two hundred years or more chimed 
from their home amid tlio stone 1ace>work of the 
tower, over the roofi* of the qnaint, clean old city, 
and far over the flat preen fields "marked by long 
rows of poplars" which honler the Scheldt. Once a 
year— in the month of Fehruary^the city authorities 
select the mniiic, end during 186.1 the chtmen play at 
every hour a selection from Verdi's "I^omhardi," at 
the half hour strains from Gounod's "Faun," white 
shorter paMasrew murk the qasrtrr hours, and even 
each five minutes i^ rememhered in a few silrcry 
tnne^. T^n vcnr the " Fille du Rcirim*»nt" and 
••81 j>tai« ml** provided the mn<ic. which fnlU from 
the spire of the Antwerp rathedml as delicntely and 
sweetly as the "angel footsteps that tinkled o'er the 
tofied floor." 

Here Is another "Dclclan giant" of a story : 

The skeleton of a mnnicisn (there was a copper 
tuhe hv his side) ha«i been dne up at Blankenhershe, 
near Tlmn^eU. The skeleton was elcht ft€t long 
and had been buried for 6,000 years — so it is tap- 
posed. 

OrKRA KRXT SRASATf . The Philadelphia Evening 

BvUftin has the followinir : 

• 

Alrmdv arranpem«»nt^ hnvp h^n m^de hv the PI- 
rertors of the Academy of Mu^ic of thi* city, which 
promiACfi that the n«t?ct magical Kea^on will he a very 
hrilliMnt one. The hon«e hnn heen mealed for the 
month of Novemher hv Carl An«chii(s, who will 
hrinir wiih him a Germnn rompsnv much heitcrthan 
that which nave so mnch natinfaction last pesKon.— 
He has an sgent now in Europe in search of several 
first daM ant*ts. ImmcdiAtflv after the German 
pea«on. Max Mnretsek will bcfrin mu entraeement of 
a fortnight or more, with his vrry fine of>eni compa- 
nv, which haii made such a sensation at Havana and 
Kew York. The creat dramatic vorslint, Mme. Mc- 
dori. and the yonne and splendid tenor, Magzolcni, 
will W of the company. The opera of /o»«. or "The 
La«t Days of Pompeii." hy Pctretia, will he in the 
repertoire of the fompanv' henides pevernl other op- 
eras never heard here. Petrrlla, it In anid, has writ- 
ten a new opera, which will he first plaved in this 
conntry. A» to the snhwrquent eni^tgements of the 
Academv. we are not informed that any have been 
made. iRnt Novemher and IVcemher will certainly 
give us rich moxical treats. Mr. Grau Is in Europe, 
seeking artists to add to his cOmpanv, and we pre- 
sume they will visit Philadelphia in the course of the 
winter. 

A New York paper says : 

Mr. Julius Eichhenr, of Boston, the composer of 
the •Donor of Alcantara" and "Rose of Tyrol," has 
heen in New York durinf? the week, winning friends 
hy his genislTiiee and gentlemanly manner, a« he had 
before done with baton and score. We rommend him 
to the kindness and courtesy of such members of the 
prefl« and of the musical profession as he may meet, 
'confident that the adrantAi^ in the acqnaintance will 
not bo all on his side. We learn with plea^^re, hy 
the way, that Mr. and Miss Richings will pmhably 
taring ont both the operan named, at an early day, In 
an eniracement in N. York ; and with no Icm pleasure 
we understand that Mr. Eichherj; has in hand not 
less than two other li^ht operas, one at lea«i of which 
may he expected to ho presented to die musical puh- 
lic within the coming year. 

IzTDOR Lotto. We had the pleasure, when we 
were in Leiptig (March, 1861), of listening to this 
remarkahle young violinist, who is now astonishing 
the Londoners. Old professor Moscheles, who sat 
hy onr side at the time, jremarked that nothing else 
that he had ever heard approached #o nearly to Pag- 
aninl. The lUnMnUed Newe of tke World. July 
11th, says : 

The remarkable sueeess recently achieved hr the 
young Polish violinist, M. Lotm, at the Crystal Pal- 
ace coneerta, constitutes one of the leading topics of 
conveisation In munlcal circles. M. Lotto made his 
first appearance on Saturday^ the 19th of June, and 
created aoch an extraordinary aenaatloo that the di* 
rectors teeartd kit tarviett on the tpol for two a^rt 



of the S.itnrday Concertu, and suhseqnently engaged 
him to phiy every day for an entire week ; thereby 
not only proving their sense of his merit, hut showing 
that he was an onuxuiil attraction. Probably not 
one of the company who attended the concert at the 
Crystal Palace, in which the yonnjj violiniit made 
his first tpponrance, had ever heard tho name of 
J/Otto, or had ever seen it before they road it in the 
announcement*. It was natural, thcWoie, that in- 
quiries should bo made as to who and what M. Lotto 
wa^, and that curiosity should be largely excited. We 
are enabled to lay before our readers a brief sketch 
of M. I/Otto's career from his earliest youth. 

Isydor Lotto was bom at Wanaw on the t2nd of 
December, 1840. and is consequently twenty-thrco 

{rears of ajre. His father was a musician, and he- 
oofred to the humbler ranks of life. Before the little 
Isydor wss fonr yesrs old he displayed an extmordi- 
nnry precocity and aptitude for music, and his fHtlier 
RS^e him all' the instruction thnt Isy in his power, 
principnllr directini; his stndicji to playing tho violin, 
of which fie htmftclf was a prof»*sj»or. Izydor learned 
rapidly, and at eleven years of aj;e had excited as- 
tonijihment and deli;rK't in all who henrd him, not 
only hv the brillinncy and perfoaion of his mechan- 
ism, but by tho purity of his tone, the freedom of his 
bowing, and his great command of expression, most 
uncommon in one of his years. By the advice of 
his friends— -who, it may be added, fubscrihcl more 
than words towards the advancement of tho young 
violinist— Isydor's father sent him to tho Paris Con- 
scrvAtoire, where he sindie*! under M. Miissart, tho 
celvbrntod professor of the violin, for severs! years. 
At the S(;o of twelve, when his first yenr hsd just 
licen completed, Isydor carried off the first prise for 
viol in -pU vine, an honor which can he only estimated 
at its full valne by a know1edf;e of the nnmher of 
compeiitoni who enter for the Conservatoire prizes 
and the amount of tiilent displnyed at the trials. 

At the nL^e of eighteen Isydor liOito had finished 
his educmion at the Conservatoire, which, in addi- 
tion to his violin-practice, comprised studies in har- 
mony, counterpoint, fu<;ne, and composition. His 
violin>plnying had already won tho admiration of all 
the cnnno'is^cors connected with the' (treat musical 
estublinhment in the French cftpital. His future was 
now in his own hands, and, determined to try his for- 
tune in the world, ho set out on a tour throujrh Eu- 
rope. He first made the circuit of France. Thence 
he went to Germanv, Holland, and Belgium, and 
subsequently proceeded to .Spuin and Portufral. His 
proirrrss was attended eveiy where with honor and 
emolument. He was deconited with the Order of 
Merit by the Duke of Snxe-McininKen snd tho King 
of Portugal, and was appointed solo violinist to the 
Kins of Portugal and tho Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, 



Mr. Ltmar W. Whbrlrr, who went from hert 
about three years ago, to pursue his musical studies 
in Italy, has just returned to this city. He appeared 
at La Scale Theatre in Milan, tklth decided success. 
So fine a tenor will be an acqnsition to our next ma- 
sical season. 

Gou90D*t "FArtT." We have already copied 
various opinions of this now famous opera, — among 
othere that of Davison in the Musical World (Lon- 
don). What tho aame Davison saith in the Timet 
thereof, is also worth reading : 

Thanks to Mons. Gonnod, the French, or rather 
Pari:tian. idea of Faust — Goethe's Fnust, not the leg- 
entl which a greater composer (Spohr) than Mons. 
Gounod set to music half a centurv since— is msking 
its wsv throu^rhout the lenf^h and hreadth of Europe. 
Tho Cermans themselves are becoming more and 
more familiarized with the chief personages, the 
startlincr incidents, and even a portion of the philo- 
sophic thoneht of that grand poem, that wonderful 
effort of imagination and of art, which alone hat 
placed them, as an intellectually productive people, 
on a level with tho nation that owns Shakespeare 
and Milton amons: its sons ; and tliis, through the 
instrumentality of a French lyric melodrama, no 
more like the Faust of Goethe than the OiWo "put 
in musie" by another composer CKossini) greater 
than Mons. Gounod is like the Othello of our own 
immortal hard. A more strikini; example of the in- 
fluence of musie over the mind and intelli^rence of 
modem Knrope could hardly be cited. Had the 
original piece concocted by Messre. Michel CnJfti 
and Jules Barbier heen translated aad brouffht out in 
Germany as a mere drama, it would not have been 
tvlerated . The spirit ef intellectual natk>nal itv would 
have cried ont against it aa a desecratfon. l9nt the 
mute now moat courted in the land of bear aad pipea 
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and meUphyiica— the sentlo Enterpe— wm enliPted 
to excQM and fanciifV this facrilege by the aid of her 
melodiottstT penoMire ton(;ae. A* Irre wu siu- 
ponded to the neck of the msimcd Goctlie ; nnd h> t 
he was metuniorphoied into a wanderint; minstrel, 
hohhtinj* while he sanjr, hat Binjrint; with snch tlo- 
qaence that bis compatriots were induced to%Terlook 
the defect in his eait for the flow and smoothness of 
his norohen. After making; the Greek Seppho more 
or less of an infliction, the Medeein malffr€ hi of Mo- 
liere a sombre Ijric corned j (an opera matgrVU m€d9 
ein), Phildmon et Baucis prolix shepherds, and Mon- 
Lewis*s too famous romance a dull paatiecio, Mons. 
Gounod conceited the heppj idea of takiof; the 
French Faust as the subject of an opera, and thus a 
a bound from the most respectably nnpopuler, to be- 
come the most respectablj popular of actual French 
composers. Never was a series of qunsi-^fuilures 
(the free translation of suec^* d* e$time) more tri- 
umphantly redeemed hjr an eefatant success — ^a suc- 
ceu which erea the subsequent lu(;ubrious hebraisms 
of the Reine dk Saba, in setting; which Mons. Gounod 
can scarcely be allowed to hare exhibited the wisdom 
of Solomon, were unable in anr way to disiturb.— 
Howerer musicians and musical connoisseurs may 
differ — and differ they do— with regard to the merits 
of Faust, it is unquestionably the opera of the last 
ten Tears which has found the ^atcst number of 
admirers-, not excepting even Sigiior Verdi's // Trop- 
Ure, with which, we feel no inclination to compare it. 
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New ToRK, J0LT 29.— We had -on Wednesday 
CTCoing, here in New York, a performance which, for 
the extraordinary bad taste showed in the aelectioo 
of- pieces, desenrea notice. It wae a Grand Organ 
Exhibition and Concert, Qotteo up for the expreaa 
purpose of showing off an extremely f\na organ, just 
boilt by the Messrs. Odcll Broe. of this dty for the 
15th St. South Baptist Church. I give you first the 
programme as printed->there were some alterations 
made in tko evening— and ihall then make 'a few re- 
mark*: 

Ptet I. 

Orgaa Ovtrtert lomtnl 

QMTtot, MlM C. Oolmftn. Mn. B. H Jomb, Mr. U. 

Tvrker and Mr. C. Teckw. 

Onis4 9aer«d Onpia f nf* (mc|. fTlta mi laCrodaetla* ta 

G thmrp m^jor. c ompoiia d Ibr tb« oeeasloa mi4 mtf^ 

fomaa by Bobvrt Kldvr, Onptnliii of Iba 16lh St. 

B*pCtotChttreb,N. T. 

Baited A. F. GonkllB 

Or|EmaTftrlatloost»j. ...« Wn. A. Robjnha 

•*Th7 Birrrj. O liord:** ITra. A. KiK 

8aag bj MIm & Cdaua, aeroaipaDted hj Ur. KIds. 

Part II. 

Oncaa FftnUHa Wm. A. Rlag 

Qaan«t,MI« Ootasn, Mrs. JmMi,Mr. U. Toekaraod 

Mr. 0. Twkar 

Brllttent Tartetlooa an I ^- * viam 

AoiefV»n N»Uoaal AlfS J ^ ». ««ar 

1ifJ<»lc« Ornatly ( H«Ddti) MIm B. Cnlmaa 

Toloatary, VrfM J. Wctlajr Pkkvriiiff 

Baited A. F.CvokUa 

Plaal«, A— r te a. la wbleb mU aia lavltcd lo ring. 

Tlie programme speaks almost sufficiently for it- 
self. I shall not therefore need to consume much of 
either your or your readers' valuable time io re- 
marks. 

To notice first the "Organ Overture by Rosiini." 
This was played by Mr. Wni. A. King, a gentleman 
well known in New York and much favored by the 
people generally, for bb emphatically sweet style of 
organ playing. 

We woald in charity suppose that it was merely 
for the purpose of showing off" the fine qualities of 
the instrament (iu quickness of speech, smooth and 
equable voicing, lightness and evenness of touch, 
Ac.,;) that this Overture was played, did not the rest 
of die programme forbid such a sappositioa. In the 
suiement that the piece was an Overture, and more- 
over oqeby Rossini, everything that need be said 
with regaid to its nnfltness for the organ is contained. 
We pass on to the next : A Quartet. Whetlier the 
Mcesre. Tucker here mentkmed were any connectkms 
of the celebrated Dan Tucker who "sang for his 
v^per/* does not appear. Certainly, if Daa eang 
BO betier Ihaa theee geotkman, ba deee n red to bt eeot 
nppoiieae lo bed. 8o moeh for tka singert ; (Miee 
Colmaa wo BOiSee below, and as-irt eo«hL not hear 
lfn.JioB6i^iVB€aB0i7Bolhiagofbir;) bow bribe 



Quartet itself I will only say of f4af,.that ita first 
three liars were the first three bars of '*No one to 
love," note for note, both melody and harmony, and 
that this strain was repeated again and again to the 
most sacred words. 

Next came a *' Grand Sacred Organ Fnge" (we 
are not responsible for the spelling), with an intro- 
duction in C sharp major. As far as we could dis- 
cover, it was all introduction. We looked carefully 
for the Fugue, but had a very unsuccessful search. 
Once we thought we had it. Something was played 
that sounded like a thesis, but the antithesis was not 
forthcoming. Like chaos, the whole production was 
without form and Toid. This wonderful effusion was 
encored. The organist responded by playing some- 
thing, the commencement of which put us violently 
in mind of the air with which Agousta and Caron did 
all sorts of wonderful and impossible tricks with their 
violins at Jane English's theatre lately. The air re- 
ferred to runs thus : 








^ms^'^mi^ 



Tliis enchanting introduction led into "Home, sweet 
Home," with a rtacrato accompaniment and Thalbcrg- 
ian variations ; not that Thalberg wroU them ; they 
were miserable imitations of his style. 

The Ballad which followed was a very neat com- 
position, in true ballad style, with a very pretty 
though rather hacknied sequence founded on the 
seventh, in the middle of it It was very nearly spoilt 
by the accompaniment being played on the organ. 

In place of an intended "Improvised Prelude and 
Fugue in the style of Bach," wilfully miscalled on 
both seta of programmes "Organ Variations" (which 
miscalling, we are credibly informed was the reason 
why Mr. Robjohn withdrew his name), we had a 
Voluntary, occupying about 7 minutes, from a Mr. 
J. Wesley Pickering, which, if improvised, contained 
aome rather ingenious imitations reflecting great 
honor on him. This, being really good, was suffered 
to fall to the ground with scarcely a simple mark of 
applause. During the performance of this voluntary, 
Mr. Pickering produced a novel thougli by no means 
agreeable effect by pulling out the Tweiflh without 
the Fifteenth, thereby giving us a series of consecu- 
tive fifths anything but pleasant to an educated ear. 
This was probably a mistake, as the offending stop 
was Slopped oflf after a very short period of torture. 

The next thing on the Programme was a Soprano 
SoTo composed by Mr. King. A fearfully secular 
compositbn ; containing one passage that was much 
like the often murdered, "Hear me, Norma," and 
aevenl others that seemed to have been tenderly 
pruned^from various operas, and carefully grafted on 
to this nnfortnnata solo. This Solo finished tlie first 
part and ourselves both at the same time ; for we 
could bear no more and consequently left the build* 
ing In disgust. 

We had wanted to hear what sort of work Miss 
Colman would make of the "Rejoice greatly" from 
the "Messiah," . which, as all your subscribers must 
know, is an immensely florid and trying solo. On 
looking back--mentally— we are not sore that it was 
not just as well that we came away ; as from her ren- 
dering of the Quartet— or nther her part in it— and 
solo above-mentioned, we think that our absence 
saved us a considerable amount of internal swearing. 

The above is a fair representatwn of the first part 
of this prectous concert. The second part was 
doubtless a worthy mate to the first,— could we have 
Stayed to bear it. I>oii't you th ink our musical coo- 
stitatioii here Is Now York needs attending to ; wlion 
oat of B cOBcart of 19 pieoee only ona amoiig them 
It good f Tom TUfj iTBly, 
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VooaI« with Piano Aooompanineni. 

At dram heat inspiring. Al fuofi del tambur-ro. 
La Fona del Destino. 

A brlfht CTpty er slB|ii«ra sang. One af the mssb 
takloB thlnp la tba Opwa. 

Now thou art mine. BalUd. Lmigi ArdUi, Sft 

MlTwy-avttl, aad mciby af the •* EIm** coaipaSM'. 

Oa the fleld of battle. Mother. £. O. Giovtr, Sft 

Tba words wna vrittra by a aaMtar la tlia hoa^lal, 
ailar bring «o«n4«4 la aaa af Iha vaaMaa battfca, 
aad aia vary toaeblng • 

The Sweetheart Liebcben fiber allee. Arabs, tf 

O^fBMu aad BngllSh, er latbar fiea l ab voids. A 
Am Ganaaa soag. 

Kitty Dill. JaaA E. Ilotmer. » 

Tbis tittia asoff, laid to have bcoa sai^ *'vicb lap- 
tofooaapplMM, bjMaalsr Gbarlla,*' la oaa af tba 
brigbtMt of IU klad. 

Mother, merciful Mother. Madre, Pietoaa Ver^ 
gine. " La Form dd Datino." $0 

Lcooora, tba btrotna af tbaopara, baa flad, lodla- 
fvlw, to a aiooaalary anoof tiM BMoalalaa, ajypraaeb- 
Ing wblohf MM pfOfantM' batani balopaa araaias asar 
Iba cbapal aatraaea, aad pmjt fbr balp la bar mtosry. 
Tba Md davo U oaal loota af tba piay«r mtngla ac«a> 
stoaally witb tba banaoay af aa aatbaai saag wUblu 
bytbamaaks. A bMatUbl pl«a Ibr i 



Xastmmoiiial Xnalo* 

Don't Stop. (No-ta pares). K. B, F. 1ft 

Qalla a brtlOaal allkir, wbkh "don*l alop" Ita 
briahtati w f r oa i bagi— lag la aad. Oaad pfaatka la 
aetavt plmylog. 

Lee Trompetlee du Begiment. Polka Militaire. 

/. Atekgr, 40 

A vary u ptr l btd plera. aa Its aaaM ** Tranpata af 
tbr rfglmaat.** woald ladkala. Not at all dUkalt. 

The Mother's Prayer. Gebet der Mntter.D. JTray. dO 

Tall of awart tboogbis, aad Hrb, salaasa baraioay. 
Will plMM Iha lovan oT avrad Bia»le. Altboogb 
eaaapoMd for aa lastniaMBt, It ** yal spaiAatb.** 

Faith. La Foi. Tk^a Badarxtwtka. BS 

One of tho soagi witboat wardi. Vlk% tba above 
It baii a laofaMKaof It* own. aad can b»rd1y be ailPla- 
kaa Ibr aaytblag alas tbaa a salnaa, tlsh, aalWy lag, 
aoatblng, saeiad aeag. 

Twilight Zephyri. Walts. W, K, Aiy. S» 

The Foot Ball. Children's Toys. A. Ai«ai6ae& 16 

" Doll. •* •• •• 1» 

1ft 
1ft 
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Bat. 

Ilariequin. 

roar BOW aaaib«a af Ibta aasaHaal 

BOPko. 

Thr Harp op Judaw.— For Choirs, Schools, 

Musical Conventionfl, Societies, and the Home 

Circle. By L, O. Emerwom. Price, $1.00 

FerDoaen, 9.00 

WIda-avaka cbolfa acvd a saw book avsry yaar or 
taoloyWMcaihclr labaamls, and la giva piepit 
varkty oa tba flabbalb. Tba Harp af Jadab is ialaa- 
d«d lo ba a '* Uva naale book,** aad 
bj oaa fluaillar nftb tba waats ef Iba msa af 



Mvsio BT M An.— Mario Is sent by nail, tba aspaapa briag 
aboaf oaa aaal oa oaeh plaea. Forsoaa at a diflaaaa will iad 
iba eoBvajaoea a Mvlag af ttaaa aad aiptaaa la ablala 
aappllia. Books eon also ba tout at tba rata of aaa eaal 
OBDOO. Thia appllta to any dIelaMe uadv Ibsaa Ifcsusi 
aillta; bayaad tbal It Is daabla. 
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lor tb* Joanul of Mofie. 

Half a DoMn of Baethorea's Contam- 

porariaa. 

ADALBERT OTBOWXTZ. 

(CoDltnaad fkom pagt 76.) 

Chapter III. 

a. gOM to Italy.— Miulo la Tentoo.— Vk»mie«.— Snt«n vpoii 
hit dntfM M floemtuy and HmIoIm ta Ron*.— SUdcM tlio 
MqndatMMo of Oottho.— Tliob daji osd wonlBf.'— L tid 
lac miMtelono la Roiaa.— Tho Popo'i Choir.— 4. oompooM 
qaartoti and iMan oTthioi la Parii.— Btadloo with Boroai, 
aad aotoabliM lib maalOT.— lioagiafi for Napko.— Bnaki 
with hif omi^loyir. 

Tha yoang mnaician went on to Venice, where 
lie WM to remain in the palace of the Conntets 
Brenner, until Raapdli ihonld come and take 
him formally into bit serrice as Seeretarj and 
teacher of mnao. The Conntem had a imall or- 
chestra, led bjT a rery good Tirtnoeo on the Tiolin, 
named Kletohinakjr, and she was also a fine play- 
er on that instrument; there was therefore a 
fnreat deal of good music in the house. Some of 
Gyroweta's compositions were performed and 
many compliments paid him. 

Here is his picture of music in Venice at that 
time,17a5-6. 

Its condition, he says, was very mediocre. In 
the churches, instead of grand and solemn rolun* 
taries, nothing was to be heard on the organ but 
songs from operas, or rondos from quartets and 
sonatas. Eyenings, when the people were col- 
lected on St. Mark's place or about the coflfea- 
hooses, all sorts of charlatans exhibited them- 
selTes, some playing Tarious instruments, others 
exciting laughter by their drolleries, and others 
even producing conuo operettas, and adding to 
the fun by their bag wigs, swords and old findi* 
ioned garb. In summer it was the custom to go 
m gondolas to Mestre, where at 10 P.M., a comic 
opera would be performed, and where every sort 
of fun and amusement went on until morning 
broke, when the visitors came back by daylight to 
sleep a few hours. There was rarely a perform- 
ance in the theatres in summer, and then only 
when some roaming comply appeared and gave 
a few pantomimes and bad operas. The best that 
one could hear was an occasional quartet in some 
private circle^ or a sonata for the pianoforte ; be- 
yond this there was very little music. The Con- 
servatorium for girls sometimes gave a concert, 
but almost exclusively vocal. Some talented 
co m posers resided in Venice, but they were 
mostly away when Gyrowetc was there, fulfilling 
engagements in various Italian cities. 

At length Baspoli appeared, and employer and 
employed seem to have been equally pleased 
with each other. Gyrowets took all pains to 
please the prince, and was in return treated more 
fike a fnend and teacher, than servant. On 
leaving Venice they journeyed to Ferrara, Padua, 
Vicenza, Bologna, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca and 
Florence, where they made a longer stay. The 
prince introduced Gyrowets into the first circles 
everywhere, as an artist, and thus, young as he 
was, he gained a wide reputation. In Bokigna 



he was even made an honorary member of the 
Philharmonic Society. "Here he learned," he 
says, "that Rossini received his first instruction 
in composition from the Abb4 Martini,"— a curi- 
ous instance of lapna memarux, as Bossini was 
not then bom 1 

Soon after his arrival in Florence he was in- 
troduced to the then celebrated Improvisatrice, 
Signora Correa, where he met Nardin?, the 
greatest violinist of his day, pupil of Tarthii, 
who had* the kindness, old as he was 0>om 
in 1722J to play a violin sonata to the 
young man. "The purity and firmness of tone 
and the scientific command of his bow, were the 
principal excellencies of Nardini's playing, al- 
though he could also perform very difficult pas- 
sages with extraordinary bravour." 

"Moreover, Gyrowetc visited the great gallery 
of art, in which the most beautiful masterpieces 
both of sculpture and painting were to be found, 
among them the Venus de Medici. A park, cel- 
ebrated for its beauty, and a beautiful theatre, 
called the Pergola, belong to the attractions of 
this city, which has a situation of wonderful beau- 
ty, and is surrounded with lovely gardens and 
tiie finest summer houses, called villas." 

"Music was pursued with more seal and thor- 
oughness in Florence, because the German school 
had a much greater influence there than in the 
other Italian cides, and several German masters 
had settledthere. Theremark is tobe added, that 
in Florence, when visiting the galleries and sights, 
it is forbidden the servants to take any thing 
firom visitors, on pain of losing their places." 

From Floronce the prince and his retinue jour- 
neyed vid Siena to Borne, where was the family 
seat Here, in the Palace Raspoli, Gyrowets had 
his apartments, wherein he fi>und a piano-ferte 
provided for him. And now began in fact his 
duties, which were confined to the prince's dafly 
practice of the violin, for some hours, and the oc- 
casional writing of a few letters. As both the 
French and Itelian languages were now pretty 
well in his power, the secretary's efforts were 
quite satisfactory. The rest of his time he had to 
himself, and employed it in part in amusement, 
partly in viewing the curiosities of the city. He 
made many acquaintenccs among the artists then 
there ; among them the German painters, Bosa, 
Dies [Biographer of Haydn], Miiller, and the 
French, David, St George, Le Grand, in whoee 
company he often dined, at a German eating- 
house then kept in the Strada Trinith, near the 
piasza di Spagna. Here there was much talk 
of art, matters at home, and personal adventures. 
Here also his firiends thought T«roper to teach the 
still young Gyrowets to smoke tobacco, to which 
he at first had no objection ; but the very first 
whiffs from the pipe made him so sick as almost to 
cause fainting, whereupon he smashed the pipe 
and threw it away, and never touched one after- 
wards. 

Soon after this pipe bonness, <<came to Borne 

the already celebrated writer and poet, Goethe, 
whom theGrand-Duka of Weimar had sent to 



Sicily to examine and describe the wonders of 
nature there, (?J which, besides other things in 
the highest degree remarkable, consist in part of 
battle pieces and other pictures in relief, formed 
by nature herself upon the faces of the locks, as 
perfect as if drawn and chiselled by the first 
masters I" (?) [Gyrowets does notpretend tohave 
seen these wondrous works himself.] 

Goethe remuned, however, for some time in 
Borne, and Gyrowets found opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with him. [Goethe was 
then in his 88th year. Ho entered Bome Nov. 
1 , 1 786.] "And so it happened that he saw the 
cariosities and antiquities of Bome in company 
with Goethe, clambered up many an old ruin, 
almost with danger to life and limb, and so spent 
most of his leisure time with him, in looking and 
creeping through the fallen monuments of the 
past, and in admiring many an artistic treasure. 
They examined the baths of Caraealla together 
where they passed from spot to spot, walking on 
the broken mosucs, and where the halls were 
still to be seen, in which the gladiators perform- 
ed, and where other amusements were provided 
for the people. Pieces of ancient musical instru- 
ments were sometimes fi>cnd in these ruins, 
which gave occanon for many a conversation up- 
on old and new music, their condition and prac- 
tice, in which Goethe proved that he possessed 
correct views in relation to works constructed on 
sound principles and regularly wrought out ; and 
that he did not share the opinions of those, who 
hold all music — regular or not in construction— 
to be classic, if only through bisarra and cru^e 
ideas, noise and din, or confused modulations, it 
sounds strange to the ear, and who hold such 
compositions to be new, simply because fhmi their 
want of rule or system they sound so to them— 
a matter in which so many seemingly sensible 
musicians have grossly deceived themselves." 

"Having finished viewing and examining some 
portions of the multitudes of antiquities, and eve- 
ning drawing nigh, Goethe and Gyrowets would 
join a sort of club, where they met quite a num- 
ber of artistsand authors. They seated themselves 
in a circle in the midst of a large chamber, a 
kettle of live coals in the centre, which, for it 
was already winter, protected them from the 
cold (after the manner of the Bomans), and 
brought them, in a figurative sense, nearer to- 
gether. Goethe took the lead. The conversa- 
tion was upon all sorts of topics. Each related 
the remarkable events of his lifik Adventures 
and the accidents of liib formed the topics of their 
narratives, until the evemngs were well advanc- 
ed, when refreshments were served — bread, 
cheese, dried sausage and such like cold meats, 
to which beer, brewed by a German brewer in 
Bome, was added. In this manner, the evenings 
passed away very pleasantly, [no doubt t] and at 
two or three in the morning the company sepa- 
rated, each ffoine to his own lodeinj^ to rwt 
and prepare for the coming day. This mode of 
life was kept up [by Gyrowets, it is to be under- 
stood] until Goethe left Bome, and went on to 
Naples, early in February, 1787." 
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Gyrowetz had also at that time a longing de- 
sire to visit Naples, and privately labored to pjain 
the means of indulging his wish as soon as possi- 
ble. Meantime he made the acquaintance of the 
principal musical artists of Rome — among them, 
the Pope's Chapelmaster Boroni, Chapelmasters 
Anfossi, Bianchi, and several violin virtuosos, 
Policia, Capanna, &c. String quartets were now 
often played, which had been rarely to be heard 
in Rome, because of the little taste there for this 
kind of music, the vocal being almost exclusively 
cultivated. 

"That df the papal choir was always ranked 
first notwithstanding an old voice was sometimes 
to be heard croaking with the rest, not producing 
the pleasantest of effects, and often injuring the 
entire effect ; still it was always very imposing to 
hear such a body of selected vocalists, thoroughly 
used to the performance of canons, antiphonies, 
and other forms of ecclesiastical music — all in the 
flo-callcd canto fermo" 

During his prolonged stay in Rome, Gyrowetz 
employed himself very industriously in composi- 
tion and embraced every opportunity to attain 
higher and higher perfection. It was then that 
he composed his first six quartets, which in pro- 
cess of time gained great reputation, were pub- 
lished by Imbeault in Paris, and ran through 
seven editions in a very short time. The re- 
markable fact in relation to this work was, that 
Gyrowetz down to the close of his life never 
could learn how or by whom his quartets came to 
Paris; for they were engraved without his knowl- 
edge, and it was long afterward that be first 
learned that they and some of his symphonies 
also had been published there. He had allowed 
but a single copy of the quartets to be made, and 
that was for Countess Breuner, while on a visit 
in Rome, where she heard them in a private con- 
cert to which Prince Raspoli invited her. It is 
possible that, after her return to Venice, the 
Countess or her violmist Kleczinsky, may have 
sent them to Paris. 

The acquaintance with Boroni had been made 
through Prince Raspoli, as Gyrowetz desired to 
study vocal composition with that master. The 
first task which Boroni gave his pupil, was to 
write an air upon Metastasio's words : ^^Sogna U 
ffuerrier le armi^ il Pescatore le reti." In compos- 
ing it G. sought both in the ritomel and in the 
air itself to depict the character and feeling of 
the whole. As Boroni examined it, his features 
seemed to express a feeling of astonishment, and 
after a while he broke oat with these words : 
"Com Voi volete imparareancora ?" — (What more 
do you wish to learn ?) Probably, adds Gyro- 
wetz, the German style and instrumentation were 
to him something new, and hence his astonish- 
ment. He then praised the work, and especially 
the picturesque and characteristic expression of 
the air — ^which was not always to be found in 
Italian opera. The young man was afterwards 
often with Boroni, and was always treated with 
distinguished politeness. 

So all things conspired to add to Gyrowetz's 
desire of going on to Naples, there to complete 
his musical education, and make himself thor- 
ough master of counterpoint and the severe 
school of composition,— the more desirable to him, 
as up to this time he was forced to consider him- 
self rather a? a dilettante and natural composer, 
never really having had a master in this branch 
of the art, but having produced all the works 
then published through his natural talents. 



At length, unable to restrain his impatience, 
he talked on the subject with Raspoli. The 
prince seemed greatly surprised, expressed dis- 
satisfaction, from that moment changed his treat- 
ment of Gyrowetz, and finally began to demand 
menial services of him. Of course this was not 
long to b& borne, and the secretary demanded his 
dismissal, which was unwillingly granted. Pro- 
vided with letters of introduction, he left Rome 
and went to Naples, alone and, now for the first 
time, self-dependent Before entering upon his 
new career, however, as he tells us, he wrote to 
his father and sent him 12 ducats, as a proof of 
his filial affection. 

Chapter IV. 

O. in N«pl«t.— PabMlo*! liklns fbr him.— flan Culo and th« 
other operai.— Meets Goethe again, who ehowi hlfl knowU 
edge of mnMo.— Mcwieal diaeawitoDi with Palriello and 
Onglielmi.— Low State of Uusia in the Charehee.— G. itadiee 
Counterpoint with Sala.— Quartet Partlee.— A ' RoMlan 
Bear.- The Lut Penny. 

Arrived in Naples he had soon the good for- 
tune to make, by accident, the acquaintance of 
an honorable and kindly Swiss merchant or 
trader, who gave him counsel in his inexperience, 
and aid in establishing himself and becoming ac- 
quainted with Naples, its life and customs. As 
a rule his letters of introduction secured him a 
kind and friendly reception. 

Now let the hero of the story again go on with 
it. 

**He was received with particular kindness by 
the celebrated composer and Chapelmaster Pai- 
siello, who ever afterwards treated him with the 
greatest attention and distinction. He looked 
through some of the young man's compositions, 
expressed his entire satisfaction, and met the wish 
for farther instruction in vocal composition, by 
imparting much useful information upon that sub- 
ject and upon theatrical music, which in later 
years was of great advantage to Gyrowetz. 
Paisiello took such a liking to his pupil, as to 
have him present at all his rehearsals, and there 
teach him how a Kapellmeister should conduct 
himself in rehearsal and in general in practising 
new work. 

*'Upon his first entrance into the theatre San 
Carlo, Gyrowetz stood as if thunderstruck, aston- 
ished and struck dumb at its vastness and daz- 
zling splendor, and the magnificence of the deco- 
rations. And now he heard the orchestra, con- 
sisting of nearly a hundred performers, and pro- 
ducing a wonderful reverberating effect. He 
seemed to be transported into a new world, and 
knew not what first to admire^-everywhere such 
splendor, magnificence, glory ! 

*'At that time, Madame Labraune was prima 

donna in this theatre, and her husband, one of 

the most famous oboe virtuosos, was engaged in 

the orchestra, in which were other virtuosos on 

divers instruments, so that this orchestra was one 

of the most celebrated in Europe. The same 

opera was often given for months together, until 

some new one took its turn ; and if this did not 

please, the old one was again brought out and 

kept on the stage until a successful one was 

found. Gyrowetz remembered that a single 

opera by Guglielmi, **Sisera and Deborah," ran 

through two years with general applause. And 

80 it was also with the ballet, for which the most 
celebrated dancers of both sexes in all Europe 
were engaged. For the ballets, there were spec- 
ial composers engaged, who had to consult with 
the ballet masters, and deliver new music ex- 
pressly composed for the pieces. 



**The second theatre in Naples, at that time, 
was the Teatro Nuovo, in which no serious operas 
were given, only Opere di mezzo caraUere^or aoml- 
serious. The orchestra here, as ■ in all but San 
Carlo, was of the second rank, and just then the 
wind instruments were particularly bad — so much 
so,that on one occasion, when an air from Mozart's 
"Figaro" was mtroduced into an opera by a cer- 
tain Mandini, these instruments caused it to be 
hissed from the stage. This theatre was open on 
alternate days with the San Carlo, and was look- 
ed upon as theatre 'of ease' for the first singers. 

**A third, called the Teatro dei Fiorentini, was 
opened daily, in which comic operas were exclu- 
sively given; the Motinara^ La hella ptscairictf 
Locanda^ Paisiello's Barbiere di Seuigliat &c., &c. 
One of the company here was a very famous 
buffo— Cassacelli — such a favorite that the au. 
dience burst out laughing if his voice was but 
heard behind the scenes, and his appearance 
upon the stage was always greeted by the stormi- 
est applause, while his every motion was clapped 
with enthusiasm. One of his favorite parts was 
in the Filoaofo imaginario of Paisiella This 
opera was long forbidden, on account of certain 
too great freedoms, but, being somewhat altered, 
it was again permitted and drew large audiences. 

"There was also a fourth theatre, called the 
Carlino, in which nothing but comic performances 
in the true Neapolitan folks'-speech were given. 
This was the theatre of the populace, whither the 
so-called Lazzaroni came in crowds, and joyfully 
sacrificed their few ^ant Csmall copper coins). 
People of a higher class have also found amuse- 
ment there, and paid frequent visits — so it goes 
in the world, we all love variety. 

"It was at this time, that Goethe returned to 
Naples from Sicily, [May, 1787] and came across 
Gyrowetz on the promenade, al giardino Beale, 
where they often met and walked .up and down 
together, talking, besides other topics, much up- 
on music and the condition of the art in general 
in Italy. Goethe showed that he possessed a 
great knowledge of music, and gave it as his 
opinion, that the old Italian masters paid more 
attention to introducing contrapuntal figures, 
and in their music thought more of the singers 
than of the orchestra. The old masters, too, 
avoided covering up the voice by loud accompani- 
ment, and especially by a too free use of wind 
instruments. 

Paisiello said once, in a muncal conversation 
that the composer shouH employ his wind instru- 
ments only here and there as an -ornament — like 
bouquets on a festival table. 

"A story was also told, that in coarse of a talk 
upon music, in a company of Chapelmasters and 
operatic composers, one of them complained that 
the same style and manner was alwayskept np,and 
no progress was made ; upon which old Guglielmi, 
sprang up, and screamed in his falsetto voice : 
*No, no, God forbid! It will not do for us to 
press too far onwards, we must seek to keep the 
public to a temperate enjoyment of music ; for if 
tew go on too fast and too far, the public wiU also 
add to its demands, and as its exactions rise by 
degrees even higher, what will be the final re- 
sult ? The theatres will have to be closed, be. 
cause the public at length cloyed, will no longer 
possess any taste, and leave the theatres unvisit- 
ed.' 

"So they used to talk until late in the night 
when each went his own way home." 
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At tbat time, a Herr HaHrava, member of tbe 
Austrian Legation, arranged a series of concerts 
at the bouse of bis minister, Baron Tbngut, to 
wbicb both Groethe and Gyrowetz were invited. 
As the latter entered, be found Goethe standi nft 
qnitlB alone and unnoticed by a door, which led 
into the lar<se saloon. He went immediately to 
Goethe, and told him be ought to pro forward into 
the room, and not stand there so out of the way. 
The poet thanked him politely, and prayed to be 
left there in peace : be could hear every thing, 
and did not enjoy going into the great world. 
In general, Goethe's manner was at that time 
very friendly — indeed rather shy and bumble. 
[Had his recent experience with Frau von Stein 
anything to do with it?] He did not remain 
mach lon<;er in Naples, and soon departed for 
home. [But instead of going directly borne, be 
returned to Rome, and remained nearly a year 
there]. 

At this period, Gyrowetz usually employed tbe 
day in viewing the sights of Naples, of which the 
immense number of churches formed no inconsid- 
erable part, and thus came to hear very much of 
the church mumc then and there in vogue. 
Sometimes be found it very good, but for the 
most part it was very mediocre — as tbe music 
director of the church happened to have distin- 
guished himself by his compositions or not. Each 
church kept the annual festival of its patron 
sunt with gre^t formality and splendor, tbe prin- 
cipal feature being tbe production of a new mass 
by some composer, for which be was paid a cer- 
tain sum, he having the privilege of selecting tbe 
performers. In the evening a small display of 
f reworks concluded tbe ceremonies. Ttie num- 
ber of these festivals was so great, that many a 
Chapelmaster in Naples was able to obtain the 
necessaries of life by the proceeds of these masses 
alone. Tbe first ecclesiastical composers at that 
time were Sal a and Anfossi ; other Cbapelmas- 
ters, who composed 'operas, Paisiello, Cimarosa, 
Guglielmi, Bianchi, Gererali, Giordaniello, &c., 
seldom troubled themselves with mass music. 
The bearing of so many of this class of composi- 
tions awoke a desire in Gyrowetz to employ bis 
talents in that direction, and be determined, as 
soon as bis means would allow, to obtain a teach- 
er in counterpoint and labor with zeal and per- 
severance ; but just then it was impossible, as bis 
finances were decreasing, and be found himself 
compelled to study money matters rather than 
musical science. As be was now beginning to be 
known, he tried a subscription for bis quartets, 
and his success placed bim «bove want for some 
time. There came to Naples just then, one of 
his former Vienna acquaintances, a young Ger- 
man merchant, named Bray, a great lover of 
muric, who took a daily lesson of bim on the vio- 
lin, and had a quartet party at his rooms almost 
as often, playing the second violin himself. He 
was very generous, and bis kindness enabled Gy- 
rowetz to take bis master in counterpoint. Sala 
was then tbe>most celebrated contrapuntist in 
tbe city, and teacher of that branch in tbe Con- 
servatorium della pietk— at that time the best of 
all tbe music schools in Naples. Sala was then 
far advanced in years, but rejoiced to have a 
young German as bis pupil, who bad already 
made considerable reputation as an instrumental 
composer. 

Sala began with his pupil at the very begin- 
ning — with tbe scale — bat as tbe latter bad of 



course a thorough knowledge of chords, progres- 
sions, &c., they passed very rapidly on to 
contrapuntal exercises in two, three, and four 
parts, and then to canon and fugue, in wbicb 
branch of tbe art Master Sala was a distinguish- 
ed and most excellent teacher. The old gentle- 
man bad the kindness, aAer each lesson, to take 
Gyrowetz with hi-n in bis walk on tbe Molo, or 
out towards Vesuvius, and while walking, the 
pupil must repeat from memory what he bad just 
learned at the lesson. When studying fugue, he 
bad to learn by rote all the elemental of a fugue, 
— theme, inversion, modulation, imitation, aug- 
mentation, diminution, &c., &c., to the eoffa^ — 
so al to be able to recite them in order. "That," 
says be, "was an excellent method, which is to be 
recommended to every student of composition." 

Gyrowetz's mastery of the violin was of great 
advantage to him, in obtaining him paid employ- 
ment at quartet parties and private concerts. 
Tims he came to know a certain Ferri, owner of 
a land estate, who bad quartets at his bouse three 
times a week, and who soon had the young Ger- 
man as a daily guest and regular performer at 
his music parties ; and by placing bis quartets 
upon his list, gave a new impulse to tbe reputa- 
tion of Gvrowetz and bis works. 

m 

Another patron of chamber music, then in 
Naples, wai a Russian grandee, who bad frequent 
quartets at his bouse, performed by paid musi- 
cians, of whom Gyrowetz was usually one. This 
man seemed to think the musicians his servants, 
and was continually findinj; fault, and indulging 
his whims, regardless of all rules of common po- 
liteness. On one occasion be attacked Gyro- 
wetz in this manner, quite without cause. The 
artist rose from bis seat, laid down tbe viola, 
which be was playing, and walked out of the 
bouse without a word. The Russian was thun- 
derstruck. "Probablv he was accustomed in Rus- 
sia to see everybody bow to bim, and bear bis 
tomfooleries in all humility ; but the young Ger- 
man thought otherwise, and showed him that ar- 
tists in Germany are not used to bear tbe follies 
and whims of the great with indifference and 
meekness ; and that they know how to stand up 
for their rights, and tbe respect due them, in tbe 
presence of any one who undertakes to insult or 
humble them without due cause given T Of 
course the other artists were delighted that Gy- 
rowetz had tbe courage to give tbe Rusuan serf- 
owner a lesson. 

Spite of all bis exertions, Gyrowetz's pocket 
would grow empty, and upon the grand Neapoli- 
tan festival, the birth of the Virgin, Sept. 8, 
[1787] be spent bis last money, a few grani, for 
a bit of cheese and a bunch of grapes, bis only 
dinner. Next day his circumstances improved. 
A Mr. Wasing, an English wholesale men'bant, 
residing in Naples, whom Gyrowetz had known 
for some time, lent him money and relieved him 
from bis necessity ; nor was this the only time, as 

the recipient of his bounty gratefully confesses. 

(To be Contlnocd ) 



Oretry. 

From tho BnuMls Gmd4 XiuuaL 

^Tou are a musician/' said Voltaire to Gr^try, 
"and yet you are a clever man I This Is too unusual 
for me not to uke the liveliest interest in yon." It 
has never been possible to reproach inreat composem 
with beirtg deficient in wit— It is sufficient to cite 
those now alive — and Voltaire's epi(;ram proves only 
one fact : In his time, as at present, there were plenty 
of persons who would talk at random on any sub- 



ject. Bot could any one say to Grdtry : "You arc a 
clever man, and yet yoo appear to be desirous of 
proving the philosopher of Femey In the wrong. 
Yon are one of the best French composers, and yet 
it is ahont your art that yon talk strange nonsense." 
We will now proceed to %\ye an explanation of this 
contradiction, and then enter into an examination of 
some principles developed by Gr^try, and adopted by 
him ns his guides in opera. 

The tint volume ot%\* Afemoirea, ou Esaais but la 
Mutique, was oripnally published in 1789. He t>nys 
he wrote it only as a relaxation from hia usual kind 
of work. He has set down in it whatever a Mnti- 
mcnt of art revealed to him while he was composinc, 
and ho considered all the more strongW that it was 
his duty to do so, 1>ecau8e a hundred times he had 
felt inclined to take ap the pen *'when a thousand 
pamphlets upon mo«<ic fomented diKscnsions among 
artists much more than they advanced the progress 
O^ art." He wished to leave his manuscript to his 
children, bnt his friends urged him to publish ir at 
once, on account of the new principles 'contained in 
ir, and because, speaking: incessantly of his art, and 
communicating: unreservedly his icfeas in conversa- 
tion, he ran the ri<k of appearinjr after the lapse of 
twenty years nothinir but a plagriartst. 

It in the fim volame which is the most, valuable. 
We find in it a historical »>ketch of Gr^try when a 
youth, detail!) conoemini? his operas, and cxplnnations 
of the principles he followed in musicnl composition. 
In the two other volumes, published in 1796 CPlu- 
viftne. Year V.), tie proposal to develop, at greater 
lenfTth. his ideas on the music of the sta|;e. Being 
convinced that an exact acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart is inH|!«pensahIe to a dramatic composer, 
he desired to spare youne artists thu trouble of facing 
throuj^h and reflecting on a lanre number of hooks, 
and, at the same time, to furnish them with a theory 
on the musical expression of character and passion. 
He felt convinced that, to produce at the outset a lyri- 
cal masterpiece, a composer of talent need only have 
studied harmony nnd the futrne, and have read his 
f Ordtry's) treatise * That Gr^TV was endowed with 
frreat delicacy of feclinir and judfi:'ment is a fact which 
the first page we open of his scores will prove ; but it 
is no less true that, if we cut out all the repetitions, 
us<*less assertions, and common-places from his M^- 
moir^t especially the last two volumes, wo should 
have onlv a verv slender stock of just and sensible 
rrmsrkslcft. The first cause of bin errors was his 
exceedineW weak constitution. Ever since the age 
of fifteen, fie was subjpct to spit blooil, and this in- 
firmity was only provoked or increased by tbe labor 
of musical compo*iition. Not wishins: to give up his 
fivorite occupation, he was obliged to observe, all 
bis life, a severe rejrimen, which enabled him to at- 
tain aft advanced ape C72), bnt did not free him from 
h's attacks of bemorrhajse and bis morbid susceptibil- 
ity. This was so much the case that he could not 
bear (rreat heat any more than north winds, or read 
aloud for five minutes. 

He cives us bis last two volumes as the result of 
fix years' tcork. He asserts that he has reflected for 
a Umg time upon the mnsical system, but adds that 
he has pursued no study save that of the human 
heart ; that he has followed his instinct alone in rea- 
soning npon the passions, and that it is most fre- 
qnentlv by natural Inspiration, rather than by erudi- 
tion, that be has spoken of phyhical and moral causes 
and their effocw. Now, when a man has done no- 
thing all his life except turn his attention to the 
practice of musical composition, it is not sofflcient 
for him, if we would solve the most difficult problems 
of art, to pass a few years of his old age in reason- 
ing "by instinct," in a very delicate state of health, 
especia'Uy when heavy domestic woes, such as the 
successive deaths of his three daugnter4, help other 
things In rohbinir him of bis calm serenity of mind. 
His morbid irritability was the principle cause of a 
fact which will he remntked through his entire work ; 
if ii almost impossible for him to entertain a correct 
idea without spoiling it by exasr^crHtions, of which 
w« should suppose only the most ignorant or the 
nn-t f«M>lish person capable. To find proof* of this, 
ic would be sufficient for us to open his hook at ran- 
dom ; we will select one instance, not because ii is 
the itronircst, but because it is one of the most cnri- 
on*. His fundamental principle when composing: lor 
the voice was to follow the inflexions of spoken de- 
clamation. But. having discovere# that an expressive 
air may be written without words, and tiiat very 
appropriate ones maj afterwards be supplied, he 
predicted a complete revolution in opera, a revolu- 
tion of which he obtained the first idea from Haydn's 
symphonies. "A hundred limes," he says, "I have 
suggested for these symphonies the words they ap- 
pear to require." 
The following is what be proposed. The author 
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shoold at first renifVoBly the words of the recitatire, 
and write in prose tliofe of all pieces of measared 
sinffing. The masictaii ihoald write his work for the 
orchestra alone, drawing hia inspiration from the 
fCeneral meaning of the words. When the symphon- 
ic score is completed, it shonld be performed, and 
those portions which do not obtain the approbation of 
the audience be re-written. A second trial shonld 
then be made. After each piece, the author shonld 
read the words to enable 4hose present to judge 
whether the music is in keeping with them. Then 
only the Tocal portions and the rerses should be con- 
sidered. All the instrumental parts should senre in 
turn, when reouired, to furnish the rocal parts. I 
leave Grtftry uie task of explaining the adrantages 
possessed by this new system. If he did not put it 
m practice himself, the reason was, he informs us, 
"because in the case of every composer who has de- 
voted his attention especially to vocal music, a sym- 
phony often costs more tronole than the most diffl- 
cult scene." It is to the composers of instrumental 
music that he recommends his plaa. "I am pointiuff 
out to them,'' he says, "the means of equalling, and, 
perhaps, surpassing us in dramatic art.'* 

Gretry owns that he has not read many books, but 
we are not long in discovering, that he is imboed 
with the doctrines of Emik and of the Conlrat Social. 
He professes, indeed, deep admiration for their au- 
thor. '*0f what good," lie inquires, "are our cold 
moralists, when we can mediMte on J. J. Rousseau 1 
His works comprehend the whole system of morals ; 
and although we do not, perhaps, find in them a sin- 
gle idea not known before his time, every thing ap- 
pears new, on account of the correct application of 
principles." Unfortunately, that which the master 
could not teach the pupil is that deep moral and re- 
ligious sentiment whidh resists all doubts ; that ener- 
getic and independent individuality which is only 
more finely tempered by the conflicts in which it en- 
gages. Qr4trj was unable to preserve himself from 
the contagion of the materialist scepticism of his 
time, and his ideas offer a strange and often contra- 
dictoiT admixture of the theories of J. J. Rossean 
and or those belonging to the sdiool of sensualism. 
He continually opposes nature to society. "I have 
never seen," he says, "uMre than two men ; the man 
who acts according to his own sensations, and the 
man who acts according to others. The former is 
always true, even in his errors ; the latter is simply 
the mirror in which are reflected tfie objects on the 
stage of the world. Here we have the man of na- 
ture, the estimable man, and the man of society." 

He defines the man of natore as "one whose only 
requixements are to provide himself with nourish- 
ment, make love, and sleep." "Government." he 
says again, "forms men's morals.— It is self-love 
wnich originated all systems of morality. Oar dis- 
position and our indinadons are the result of our or- 
ganization and of the nourishing aliments which keep 
it up." "Death is the dissoluBon of our being to 
form fresh beings. Animals are only machines; 
they live as thoneh in a continual dream." "The 
ministers of religion have cast discredit upon its tem- 
ple; the temple of the Divinity is the entire world, 
and the most sacred form of worship is that which 
gives to social order the degree of perfection which 
God exhibits in his works to us." 

After reading hundreds of wearisome pages, pos- 
sessing no sort of value, we cannot help feeling a 
sentiment of deep grief on perusing, at the end of the 
second volume, the account of the death of Grtftry's 
three daughters. When, with a bleeding heart, the 
unfortunate father has given us a detailed account of 
his loss, he docs not know how to reproach himself 
for not having taken greater precautions to secure 
his children's health ; he tells us that he experienced 
a sentiment of mute despair, of concentrated rage, 
and that he paid "a long tribute to nature" by shed- 
ding floods of tears: he informs ns that "nothing 
equals the courage of a woman who loves her hus- 
band in her children ; that it is like a tonUne of love 
always profiting those who survive." It is, howev- 
er, impossible for the disciple of J. J. Rousseau to be 
or to remain a complete materialist and atheist. 
"Our instinct," he says in his third volume, "is re- 
vealed in a sentimental philosophy, which comprises 
all that truth which we seek with so much trouble." 
He appears disposed to admit in man an immaterial 
principle ; he recognises the necessity of adoring a 
supreme Intelligeqie, diiforent from the instinct of 
matter, and directing the universe by general laws." 
"But," he adds, "am I eternal as lliou art 1 Alas I 
I dare to desire It, in order to preserve the hope of re- 
turning Thee eternal thanksgiving. Flattering hope I 
eruMMna dovtU /" 

In his continual anxiety to follow nature, Grtftry 
could not turn his attenuon to search for any other 
theory of art than that which, despite its want of sol- 
idity, was then generally adopted. According to 
him, the fine arts are only an imiution of natnra ; 



even architecture finds (he models of its angles, its 
colorons, its architraves, and its buttresses in the 
hollows of mountains. It is not an exact imiution, 
in order that art ma^ not be confonnded with na- 
ture ; but "it is a charming fklsehood, which presents 
nature agreeably to ns. Truth in the aAs consists 
principally in flattering our senses. The object of 
the arts is to please roan ; to charm him, and console 
him in his miseries." The mode in which Gr6try 
had pursued his musical studies was calculated to 
increase his errors. He changed his master several 
times, and, on each occasion he did so, had to begin 
again. He felt persuaded that this was the best sys- 
tem of instruction, and followed it with his daughter 
Lucile, the authoress of Le Manage d* Antonio, Be- 
sides this, treatises on harmony were then lost in 
mathematical calculations, and offered the composer 
nothing but ariiitrary theories, refuted every moment 
by practice. Hence the singular notion of obtaining 
musical beauties by a license, that is to say, by the 
violation of a rule, a notion still to be found In many 
treatises, when simple good sense tells us that it is 
the rule which is, of necessity, badly constructed. 

Grtftry firmly believed it to be "demonstrated" 
that mathematical science is the first source of har- 
monic combinations. He determined to give a proof 
of this himself, and the naloeU with which he sets 
about his task is very curious. If you object that a 
sonorous body emits only a perfect major chord, he 
will reply : "The perfect minor chord is deduced 
from it by analogy.^'— "But the scales V you will 
observe. — "All notes besides those of the perfect 
chord have been added to fill up the void, like so 
many which would remoter the sonorous body."— 
"But the sonorous body gives out many more notes 
tiian those of the perfect chord.^— " x our sonorous 
body can only be cracked (fSH) or badly proportion- 
ed .'^-»"But the divisions of a chord give us the sev- 
enth and other notes as well." — ^"Such harmony is 
too enigmatical to be the base of a system."— "But 
the scale of the sounds of a horn is the same. All 
the notes of a horn, except those of the perfect chord, 
are only a kind of falsetto."— "But the chords ?"— 
"Are all derived from the perfect chord by the addi- 
tion of accidental notes. The perfect chord is In na- 
ture alone." In a word. Gretry stands no more on 
ceremony in simplifying mnsical theory.than children 
do in drawing, when toey represent a man's head by 
one circle, his body by another, and his limbs by so 
man^ straight lines. In spite of this, however, he 
published, in accordance with the ideas developed in 
the third volume of his If^hMtres, a MMode nmpU 
pour apffraidrt k prduder mpeu de temp§ aveetouUa let 
Beuourcet do P Harmonie, Gretry appears to have 
been incapable, from his physical and moral constitu- 
tion, of justly appreciating any thing which did not 
agree with his own Ideas on mnsical expression. In 
spite of the way In which he recommends the study 
of the ftigue. and in spite of the suggestions he gives 
for its employment on the stage, he owns that while 
admiring the fugues of Handel he seeks to find song 
(chant) m them, with the same impatience that a 
loyer seeks his mistress in a thick wood. He says 
that he cannot long endure the finest oi^gan played 
by the most skilful organist, and compares this in- 
strument to a monotonous speaker possessing a beau- 
tiful voice. He lays It down as a rule that religious 
music ought to be distinguished for a vague charac- 
ter, in opposition to the precise expression of music 
which is declaimed, because he says, "every thing, 
either mystery or revelation, not within the reach of 
our human comprehension, forces us to feel respect, 
and, for this reason, excludes all direct expression," 
as though, because it is religious, music ought to be 
as incomprehensible as are ttie dogma of the Trinity 
and that of the Immaculate Conception. The man- 
ner in which he speaks of the various instruments 
would be sufficient, without his scores, to prove that 
he did not possess much eenlus for instrumentation. 
The method discovered l>y Erard for swelling and 
diminishing the sounds of the oivan strikes Gretry as 
being "the philosopher's stone of music," and he be- 
lieves that the organ will end by replacing in theatres 
an orchestra of a hundred musicians. One last 
cause of error consists in the fact that Gr^ carried 
his idea of his own talent to an excessive degree of 
vanity, which he disguised very little. All criticism 
appears to have been insupportable to him. "When," 
he exclaims, "shall we see censors worthy of censur- 
ing us ? When will Government confide to celebra- 
ted men thb honorable task as a reward for their la- 
bors f Let the first man in each department of art, 
the one loiiff designated by the voice of the public, be 
charged wim this." Coming frpm ,.Gr<try, such a 
proposition must caoso the most morose reader to 
smile. 

His opinions of Gluck and the music of various 
countries are more particularly impressed with his 
tetchy amoHT jmqprs. Gretry acknowledges thst the 
author of the Serva Padnma is his master, and h 



would be ungracious in him to deny it. But the 
reader may easily conceive that Gretry, who ascer- 
tained that he founded musical expression upon de- 
daraation above aught else, was sensibly displeased 
by the arrival of Gluck, who based his system on the 
same principle. Gr^trv accords luly melodic orisi- 
nalitv and "a system o^ sentimental counterpoint fk- 
vorable to expression." To Germany he gives har- 
monic combinations, instrumental music, and elocu- 
tionary truth ; he adds that the whole force of Ger- 
man genius does not offer ns a pathetic air as delec- 
table as those of Sacchini, though this does not pre- 
vent him from saying, on anoUier occasion, that Sac- 
chini has no new ideas, and that his songs are vague. 
As fbr the French, he treau them as beings essential- 
ly frivolous, who have received from nature less ap- 
titude for music than any other nation. For all this, 
however, he declares that France gave birth to dra- 
matically musical art. and that she will one day pro- 
duce the best musicians, that Is to say : such as will 
be able to employ more judiciously than any others 
melody as well as harmony in the prodnctMm of a 
perfbct whole. Contradictions of this kind are usual 
with Grtftry, and too much importance must not be 
attached to them. 

It would be useless to discuss opinions to which 
luly, France and Germany are equally justified in 
objecting. No works are richer in melody than Don 
Juan, Di9 ZmAerJUko, Dor FraaehVx and (%eron,wMle 
nothing^ is poorer in this respect than nineteen twen- 
tieths of Italian music, on account of the monotony 
inseparable from the abuse of conventional forms. 
To put the question as Grtftry puts it is only to give 
full scope to the most arbitrary and the most false as- 
sertions. "When I heard the first work by Gluck," 
says Gretry, "I thought I was interested only by the 
action of the drama, and said : there is no song. But 
I was happily undeceived on perceiving -that it was 
the music itself, having become the action, which had 
moved me." Despite this praise. Gr^ asserts (hat 
Gluck has not extended the limits of art, but only 
created a new gam, ot kind. He thinks Gluck's 
music badly written for the voice, too much declaim- 
ed, and too dramatic ; he perceives in it lonir instan- 
ces of negligence set off by touches of sublimity ; 
great orchestral labor, and such masculine harmony 
as does not allow any part of die vocal music to dom- 
inate it. He places Philidor side by side with 
Gluck for power of harmonic expression, and Mini's 
duet of Eupkron$ino Ot Conraain above the finest 
pieces the latter ever wrote. This is not all. He 
says that Gluck neariy "crushed him {"/aiiiit k Vnouf- 
fer^'), and that the career of the composer of Alcerto 
might be followed more easily than his own, for: 
"the orchestra ought to be subordinated to the sing- 
ing, and not the singing to the orchestra, the proof 
being that Gluck has already been caught and imita- 
ted with success by several composers, such as Cher- 
nbini. MAul andlicsueur; but no one will imitate 
in this way pure and true vocal music." Iiastly, he 
says that : "The Germans have uught the rest of 
Europe that the support of masculine, rich and abun- 
dant narmony bestows a celebrity which comes di- 
rectly after that given by the creative genius which 
paints nature, that is to say, declamation noted and 
transformed ^nto delicious song." 

The condnsiou to be drawn horn all this is that 
Grtftry thought himself greater than Gluck, and the 
greatest com poser of his day. The accusation brought 
against him of being inferior to others as regards har- 
mony and instrumentation, affected Gretry so much 
that he himself says that in his Raoul BarUBUno, 
Pierrt-io- Grand, and GmBaumo Tttl, he has endeav- 
ored to prove he did not deserve it, whUe at the same 
time he preserved his naelodious style. He felt per- 
suaded tliat he succeeded. At the present day, all 
persons are unanimonsly of opinion that he was wrong 
to make the attempt Gr6try speaks of Haydn in 
terms of high praise, but the name of Mosart is nev- 
er tnced by his pen. Is this the effect of pure igno- 
nnce ? We would fain believe so. though the task is 
by no means an easy one. We know that to the 

Suestion put by Napoleon I, as to what he thought of 
foiart and Cimarosa, Gi^try replied that Mocart 
placed the statue In the orehestn and Ae pedestal 
upon the stace, while Cimarosa pursued the contrary 
course. He liad evidently made up his mind to r»> 
proach the Germans with subordinating vocal music 
to the orchestra, and not being able to metamorphose 
declamation Into "delicious song." 

But we have spoken evil enough of Qrtftry, al- 
though the subject is far fh>m exhausted We only, 
desired, however, to judge him as a philosopher and 
theorist. It is by no means our intention to dispute 
the excellent qualities of his mind and hearty quali- 
ties of which he always furnished proof whenever his 
vanity ss a composer was not too much involved. 
His physical constitution, his want of education, hb 
occupations, the veiy nature of his talent, the. influ- 
ence which must have been exerted on him by the 
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itala of the philotophic tad moral felenoo of hU time 
— «ll rendered bim unmited for the task he had an- 
dertaken. He endearored to probe the moit arda- 
one queitions of art, and theee qaestiont are eren at 
the preeeot da? far from JiMlnff completelr decided. 
NotwithstandlnfT certain itolated riews to be fonnd in 
the writing! of the beet anthon, the philofophy of 
musical art does not yet esist as a science, l^one 
of the Ftench works which have awnmed this title, 
or one of the same kind, possess more than a limited 
▼aloe. QermanT boasts of some M books entitled : 
Mmiieal ^gtkttta, but it is impossible for ns to 

rk of them in terms of praise ; we And in them 
rdities quite as i^larinp, if, indeed, not as nnmer- 
ous, as those in Or^tiy's M^Mirm, 

JoHANirsa WBBsm. 



Bmik Prudent 

C/>wi " Spvridum'B " UUen in CiU Evming Gaxgttt.) 

France has lost her best pianist — an artist she 
was fond of pretending rivalled Thalberg and Lisst 
and Chopin. He was an excellent pianist, bat he 
hwkcd that exquisite sensibilitj which threw so much 
poociT orer the execution of Lisst and of Chopin, 
and that — what name shall be given it 1 — honest, 
fnnk, heartj onalkj which seems to me to constitute 
Thalberg's chief charm. Bmile Prudent lacked those 
higher «ttributes of an artist's nature ; the French 
chanuter genersllj is deficient in them, and the 
French supply and, as well as ther may, conceal this 
defect bj amasing adroitness. Bkill contents only 
the sanerftdal and these but partiallv, for they miss 
something, they know not what ; though it is that 
poetry which is the essential ingredient of art. The 
Sim must appear in every work of art —be it a duck 
puddle on canvass or a polka on the piano. 

Em lie Pendent's birth is shrouded in mystery. It 
is a little singular that a romantic veil hides the 
original of all the great modem masters of the piano. 
Chopin, Lisst and Thalberg are all said to be of 
noble, but disowned origin ; and it seems that Thal- 
berg b unquestionably the son of some German 
prince. One morning in April, 1817, the sordid, 
childless home of a poor piano-tuner in the Roe de 
Geneve, Angonleme, was suddenly enlivened by the 
prssence of a bright child a few weeks old. The 
o!d piano-tuner never pretended that the child was 
his, and even had he laid claim of paternity, the 
el^gaot appearance of the infont would have sncoess- 
fally challenged the truth of his claim. The old 
piauo-tuner and his wife never gave any doe to the 
origin of the child, not even to we lad himself wheu 
time had ripened him into manhood. His nearest 
neighbor was a lad who has since acquired a good 
deal of reputation as a writer under the neeudonym 
of Alberie. Second. Their boyish friendship lasted 
throughout lifo, with but one single cloud. Their 
mvorite amusement was "playing theatre." Emile 
Prudent would play tyrant, Alberie Second would 
play the 'Squire. During one performance the ty- 
rsnt became so earnest in his part as to break his 
^ooden sword over his faithful ^squire's head. The 
•quire was knocked down with so much violence 
that be was obliged to take to bed, which he kept for 
twodavs. 

Emile was deeply distressed and watched by his 
mend's bed until the letter's recovery, which he has- 
tened by saying : " Oh 1 do make haste and get well, 
Alberie; and we'll be tyrant alternately." The 
lirst elements of music and of piano playing were 
tsught the lad by the old piano tuner holding a whip 
hi one hand and a score in the other. Of course this 
boy made rapid progrees ; for with all our boasted 
progress and dvilisatk>n we have not yet ibund any 
goano/o elfoctnal as th^rapid, but intermittent, ap- 
pUeaiiDn of birch on the salient equatorial bow of 
childhood's back. I^et me add, too, that yonng Pru- 
dent had a wonderful '< time " for music. When he 
was ten years old, the whole family set off to oome 
pleie the lad*s musical educatk>n. He was at one- 
admitted into the oonservatory ; hecame one of Zim- 
merman's pupils and in five vears quitted the con- 
servatory with the first prise for piano playing. He 
liveil wretehediv during this period of his life, for 
the whole ftimify had no weapon wherewith to con- 
quer a livelihood except the tuning-fork hammer. 
You know how blunt that is with you ; it is a great 
desl blunter here. Toung Prudent studied the piano 
imeen houn a day and slept the rest of the time. 
^ boy — Prudent was only fifteen years old now — 
had not been many months out of the conservatory 
when the terrible cholera of \SS2 swept away the 
old piano-tuner and his wife. The boy was alono 
aod without means of support, except such as hie 
musicsl education afforded, and his extreme youth 
wss sgamst him in this career. He did, nevertheless, 
eoutrive to secure a few pupils at twenty sons the 
hour; and daring the winter he would often obtain 



an engagement as pianist at small evening parties, 
where he would earn twenty francs by playing to 
the dances ftom eight o'clock, p. m. till seven o'clock, 
A. M. The Sundays which followed these 'Mucky" 
nighu, he would invite Alberie Second tq dine with 
him at the thirty- two sous' restaurants of the Palais 
Ro^al, wheft they would eat with such excellent ap- 
petites that Albfliric Second says, they alarmed me 
restaurant>keepers into eflFadng from their bills of 
fere "bread at discretion." After two or three 
years had been spent in this wav, he became very 
anxious to give a concert. His frientfli encouraged 
him and the concert was given. Nobody but his 
friends were present and only one ticket was sold, 
which was bought by Mons. Kugene Labriche (now 
the well-known dramatist); the others lustily ap- 
plauded, but ndther fame or fortune was won. 
About this same time, Emille Prudent heard Lisst 
play, and then he, for the first time, saw to what a 
height piano playing could be carried. He discovered 
the immense distance whidi existed between him and 
a great artist He determined to lessen this distance. 
A " long " piano was absolutely necessary to enable 
him to prosecute this design. He went to Pleyel to 
see on what terms such an instrument could be pur- 
chased. Pleyel said to him : As you are the first 
prise in the Conservatory, I will let you hare it for 
S.OOOf." " Will yon have confidence in me and let 
me have it on time ; for I have no money." Pleyel 
thought a moment and then said : " Tes, if yon will 
agree to give me your note for it." Prudent gave 
the note, and formed his plans, which were, to retire 
to the provinces where one could live cheaplv, and 
there study the great masters as soon as he could psy 
for his grand " long " piano. In a year it was paid 
for. Then he Quitted Paris and took up his resi- 
dence at Angonleme, giving only lessons enough to 
support him. The remainder of the time he studied 
assiduously the great masters of piano music and 
with so much ardor that he was menaced with paraly- 
sis of the fore-arms, which was averted by steeping 
bis arms eveir morning in the blood of beeves as it 
issued steHming from them, in the public slaughter- 
house. Having made satisfectory progress in his 
art, Prudent determined to remove to Nantes, where 
his lessons would be better paid, and consequently 
where he would command more time for his private 
studies. While at Nantes he composed his magnifi- 
cent Jimtatia on Lvcia di Lammermoor, came up to 
Paris, soon became celebrated and wealthy. No less 
than 40,000 copies of his fanliuia on Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor have been sold, and his Qmcerto-i^Hphonie, 
Leg Bironddlet, La Danao det Fim, La Rondo ac Nwt, 
Lt Lae, La Prhine^ Lm Bois, La Champg^ and Leo 
TrwB BiotM were equally successfttl. He was decor- 
ated with the Legion of Honor in 1847. He had 
given concerts successfully in France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, Belgium, Prussia, Austria and 
England. He was about to go to Russia, and he in- 
tended to visit America as soon as peace was restored 
— vain project ! He was taken sick at nine oc'lock 
in the morning with the atigino cowmnonoo and before 
night he was dead. 
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The Trnfh abont fho Vaneillaiae. 

Under thia title, BL F^tii has started an inter- 
eating diicnssioii in the Revue et Gazette Mwncale 
of Paris. M. F^tii thinks be has found proof 
that the music of the ManeUlaUt was not com- 
posed by Rouget de Lisle, and adheres to this 
opinion in spite of an earnest protestation from a 
descendent of the latter, bearing the same name. 
BL F^tts's first article appeared in the Revue of 
July 19, and we here give it as translated in the 
Musical Review and World of New York : 

Roaget de Lisle is not the author of the music 
of the MarteUlaiie. I shftll prove it immediately. 
Captain of an Engineer Corps, he was employed 
in Strasburg in 1792, at the time of the declara- 
tion of war, and he shared the patriotic enthosi- 
asm, which surprised the whole fftmrnm in hear- 
ing this important news. In his eznitation he 
wrote onder the title of **War Song" those ener- 
getic yerses, of which the first lines, 



Aliens, enfiints de la patrle. 
Le Jour ds glob* est arrivtf I 



were prophetic Copies of these rerses were 
rapidly spreading. They were sang noon an air 
of an opera then very popnlar, and Ibelieve were 
based upon this air. One of the copies of this 
**War Song" reached Paris and fell into the 
hands of a good mnsidan, known under the name 
of Naooiffilie, although his real name was Julien. 
Being an ardent Republican, Navoigille felt deep- 
ly moved while reading these yerses, and imme- 
aiately composed the sublime song, which made 
them immortal. Like all my contemporaries, I 
for a long time thought that the author of the 
words was also that of the musio. I thought so 
even when I published the notice npon Rauget 
de Lisle in the seyenih volume of the first edition 
of the Biagraphie universelte dee mueiciene (1841). 
I had met with Rouget de Lisle in 1809, at the 
house of my pupil. Mad. Gail, who composed tho 
operas Lee Deux Jaloux and La Serenade. He 
often came to this remarkable woman, who was 
befriended to him and who wrote the romances 
which he composed by dint of instinct (for he was 
a yery poor musidan^. She also wrote the Piano 
accompaniment for his melodies. I confess, I felt 
somewnat astonished that with snch a poor musi- 
cal education he could have found that beautiful, 
regular and yery rhythmical melody, which gave 
him his reputation ; but I never hiad any doubt 
that he was really the author. 

A fortunate circumstance made me acquire, in 
1847, two collections, which perhaps it would be 
impossible to find t<^ther tonday. The first con- 
tains all the revolutionary and Republican songs 
on little fiying sheets ; the other includes all the 
pieces composed for the Republican festivals, for 
the Champ de Mare and the Temj^ de la Rap" 
eon. The readers of the Gazette Musieale can 
form an idea of my surprise to find in the first of 
these collections, among th» little sheets, which 
were sold at the dme of the Convention, later of 
the Directoire^ for six sour, at the doors of the 
theatres, and which contained the patriotic songs 
and those of the new operas — the 'song of the 
Mareeillaiee under this title : Marche de Mareeil" 
laiSf parolee du citoyen Rouget de LieUj mueique 
du cUoyen NavoigiUe, h Parte^ chez Frh'e, paseage 
du Saumon, ok Von trouve totse lee tare patriotiquee 
dee vraie eane^ulottee I (March of toe Marseil- 
aise, words by Citisen Rouget de Lisle, music by 
Citizen Navoigille, Paris, Fr^re, paeedfe du Sau- 
moA, where one can find all the patnotic melo- 
dies of the true eans^ulottee T)^ Another copjr of 
the same song, with accompaniment of the Guitar, 
has but this title : Marche dee Mareeillaie, mW' 
iquedu citoyen NavoiffiUe^ accompagnement de 
guitare par le citoyen Mathieu. Au magazin de 
mueique h Putage dee/etee natianaleef rue Joeeph^ 
section de Brutue. fMarch of the Mareeillaie^ 
music by Citizen Navoigille, Guitar-accompani- 
ment by Citizen Mathieu). 

We know that the true eane-eulottee or terror- 
ists had but a short political existence of about 
eighteen months, during 1 798 and 1 794, until the 
month of July. It is consequently in 1793, that 
the Mareeillaiee was known by everybody to be 
composed by Navoigille, and that it was sold in 
public nnder his authorship without any1ree1ama« 
tion on the part of Rouget de Lisle, then or later. 
When the latter wrote the words, he thought of 
writing but some couplets for the day and did not 
at all foresee the influence and importance they 
gained by the music. Michaud jnnior, who had 
some personal transactioos with Rouget de Lisle, 
savs in the supplement to the Biographie univer' 
eelle^ that it was while singing this hymn the 
Marseillate attacked the castle of the TuUleriee 
on the tenth of August, and that from this time 
the song took the name of the J/onetflatse, which 
name the author neyer dreamt of. He adds : 
**He (the author) has later quite openly deplored 
these results, and we know toat these open mani- 
festations o£ his dissatisfaction caused bis arrest 
under the reign of terror. He was not liberated 
until after the fall of Robespierre, and came then 
to reside in Paris.** 



Living in Paris, where the Mareettlaiee was 
sung as being the mnsio of Nayoigille, he ought 
to have pnbbdy claimed this music as his own, if 
he was the, author, but he did nothing of the 
kind. Morebyer he publishedi In the year 6, 



(1 797), a Yolume in octaTO, under the title of **£8- 
sais in poetry and prose/' in which we find the 
words of the MarseiUaise under the headinf^ of 
Chant de guerre (War Song^, bat not a word in 
reference to the music. It is nearly thirty years 
later, when Rouget de Lisle published under his 
name, the music of this hymn in a collection with 
the following; title: CinquarU chants franeais, pa- 
roles de differerUs auteurSf mis en musiqwe par 
Rouget de Lisle. L'auteur, IS25, fFifly French 
songs, words by different authors, music by Rou- 
get de Lisle. Published by the author, 1825J. 
Navoigille had been dead 14 years. 

Let me finish this article with a few biographi- 
cal notices about this composer. William Julien^ 
known under the name of Naroigille, composer 
and yiolinist of some talent, was bom in Giveh, 
in 1745. He left this town for Paris, where he 
studied music, and where he made the acquaint- 
ance of a noble Venetian, who became attached 
to him, took him into his house and gave him the 
name under which he is known. Later, Monsig- 
ny made him enter the service of the house of the 
Duke of Orleans. AfVer the death of this prince, 
Navoigille practised his art professionally. He 
had earned an honorable reputation as chief con- 
ductor, having proved his talent by conducting 
the then celebrated Concerts de la loge Olympiqne^ 
for which Haydn had written six fine sympho- 
nies. Being a good violinist, Navoigille had es- 
tablished a school for teaching to play this instru- 
ment, without pecuniary compensation. His 
most remarkable pupil was the well-known vio- 
linist Alexandre Boucher. In 1789, Navoigille 
became the leader of the second violinists at the 
excellent Italian Opera, established at the thea- 
tre Fetfdeau, at that time called Theatre de Mon- 
sieur, Five years afterwards he resigned this si6^ 
nation, and accepted that of chief conductor of 
the orchestra of the Pantomime notionale^ later 
known under the name of the Theatre de la Cite, 
He conducted this orchestra even in 1797; but 
the bankruptcy of the manager lefl him without 
employment and in embarrassed circumstances. 
When in 1805 Plantade was elected to conduct 
the orchestra of Louis Bonaparte, King of Hol- 
land, his friend Navoigille became a member ot 
this orchestra. The union between F,rance and 
Holland brought him back to Paris, where he 
died in November, 1811. 

Navoigille had written for the theatre of the - 
Pantomime nationaU some works, amongst which 
La Heroine Suisse was noticed as containing mu- 
sic with some original melodies. Some sonatas, 
duos and trios for the violin of his had been pub- 
lished and received with success ; but his greatest 
work, that which commends his name to posteri- 
ty, is his song of the Marseillaise, 

This article called forth the following letter^: 

Paris, July 27, 1869. 
"To M. F^is Phe, Director of the Royal Conservatoire 
of music at Brussds. 

'^Monsieur, — I have read with extreme sur- 
prise and very great pain an article signed by 
you, &e.i &c. 

''You wrongly attribute to Julien the elder, 
called Navoigille^ the melody of the Marseillaise, 
to which you give an original date posterior to 
the 10th of August 1792. 

''The veritable author of this immortal song, as 
you call it, (words, music and accompaniment), is 
Claude-Jo<«eph Rouget de Lisle, my ancestor, who 
composed it at Strasburg in the night of the 26th 
to 27th of April 1792. 

"This song was printed typographically at 
Strasburg in the beginning of the month of June 
of the same year, with this title : Chant de guerre 
pour Varmie du Rhin (War song for th^ army of 
the RhineJ, dedicated to Marshall Luckner.' It 
was orchestrated for military musfc by Fuchs, 
then sung at Marseilles by Mireur, at a patriotic 
banquet, on the 27th of June, and printed in a 
local journal on the 29 th. 



"It is found in La Trompetie du pere Duchene 
(number for July 23, 1792), and the author of 
that publication explains in a note the impossibil- 
ity of rei^roducing the music. 

**The prochs'Verbaux of the admiiKstration of 
the Opera of Paris, principally those of the Na- 
tional Convention, which decreed a reward to 
Rouget de Lisle for his patriotic song fJuly 1 795), 
establish in bis favor the paternity of the Marseil- 
laise, which all French authors f with the excep- 
tion oiCastU Blaae, 1852), have always accorded 
to him. 

"The Marseillaise was orchestrated by Gossec, 
and represented on the stajre of the Grand Opera, 
on the 26th of October 1792, under the title of: 
Offrande h la Libert^ (Oflfering to Liberty), com- 
prising an introduction and the well known 
strophe : VeiUons au salut de VEmpire, 

"The records of the administration of the Ope- 
ra still establish the paternity of this manifold 
work in favor of Rouget de Lisle, although it was 
published under the name of Gossec, as author of 
the music, toward the end of 1 793. At that pe- 
riod Rouget de Lisle was imprisoned at St Ger- 
main, for incioisme (disaffection). 

"The volume of Essays in verse and prose by 
Rouget de Lisle, to which you give the date of 
1797, instead of 1796, contains, to the contrary of 
your assertion, a positive note which indicates 
,that the Marseillaise and the other songs of the 
author, with accompaniment for the piano, or the 
guitar, or the violin, are for sale at the house of 
Pleyel'Gaveaux, &c. Various specimens of these 
songs, with accompaniments by the author, exist 
in the Imperial Library of Paris, at London, at 
Berlin, Sec, and I can assure you that Mme. Gail, 
your pupil, never made nor could make the ac- 
companiments to the melodies composed by Rou- 
get de Lisle. 

"I afiSrm to you that the music of the fif^y 
Chants Fran^ais (Paris, 1825), with the excep- 
tion of that of the hymn to Liberty, music by Ig- 
nace Pleyel, was composed by my illustrious an- 
cestor. I hope that yon will not refuse him this 
very feeble glory, even in according to him a poor 
musical education, which I by no means dispute. 

"Permit me, at least, to solicit your indulgence 
in favor of the poet, who joined to poetry the fee- 
ble qualities of a musician both as melodist and 
instrumentalist. 

"I do not speak to you of Rouget de Lisle*s 
knowledge as an engineer officer, of his labors 
and his military deeds, of his political writings. 
Sec. The mention of the excellent things which 
he has done, would lead us too far from the object 
of my reclamation. 

"For the present, I limit myself to addressing 
to you a reclamation, begging that you will oblige 
me with a prompt reply in correction of what you 
have said about the MarseiUaise, 

"I am at this moment, and have been for sev- 
eral months, engaged in collecting the scattered 
works, published or unpublished, of my illustri- 
ous ancestor, to make a book of them, which I 
propose to have printed. 

"To-day I address you to clear up a fact, to 
which you in your article attribute an inexact 
notoriety, relying on a publication more than 
eight months posterior to the creation of the 
Chant de guenyi, otherwise called the Marseillaise, 
by Rouget de Lisle, captain du g/nie at Stras- 
burg." .... 

"Be good enough then to addreas me a prompt 



reply, and to indicate to me the number of the 
pieces to which you allude in your article. 

"The truth about Rouget de Lisle is necessary, 
and you will permit me to solicit it of your frank- 
ness and your loyalty. 

A. RouoBT DE Lisle. 
Civil engineer , one of the principal editora of the Die- 

tionary ofartiand manufactures, ^c" 



In communicating the above letter to the Re- 
vue, M. F^tis addresses some remarks to the local 
editor.- He says : "I have just replied to M. Rou- 
get de Lisle, and shown him that it is not exact 
to say, as he does, that / attribute the Marseillaise 
to Navoigille', I do not attribute it, but simply 
say that this song was published, sold, distributed, 
under the name of Navoigille. and that Rouget 
de Lisle made no reclamation. M. Rouget de 
Lisle informs me that Gossec, having inserted the 
Marseillaise with instrumentation in his Offrande 
h la Libert^, attributed it to himself and published 
it under his own name. His ancestor, he saysi 
was at that time detained at St. Germaine for 
incipisme, and could not retrlaim; but he came 
out of prison, and he has said nothing; this is 
what seems to me inexplicable. Moreover, when 
he joined this piece with other melodies of his 
composition, which were published in 1827, he 
did not accompany it with any observation." 

Here the editor in a note convicts M. F^tis of 
' a slight error. The collection referred to seems 
to be the one which he has mentioned in the first 
edition of his Biographie universelle des Musiciens, 
in the article, Rouget de Lisle, and which was pub- 
lished by Maurice Schlesinger in 1830, under the 
title of: ^^Forty-eight French Songs, words by dif- 
gerent authors, set to music with piano accompani" 
ment by Rouget de Lisle" In this collection. No. 
23, Hymns des MarseiUais, is preceded by the 
following observation : "I made the words and 
the air of this song at Strasburg, in the night 
which followed the proclamation of war, at the 
end of April 1792. At first entitled Chant de ' 
armee du Rhin, it arrived at Marseillaise through 
the medium of a constitutional journal, edited nn- 
'der the auspices of the illustrious and unfortunate 
Di^trick. When it made ita explosion some 
months afterward, I was wandering in Alsace 
under the weight of a destitution incurred at 
Huningue for having refused to adhere to the 
catastrophe of the 10th of August, and persecuted 
by the immediate proscription which, the next 
year, after the commencement of the terror, threw 
me into the prisons of Robespierre, from which I 
did not come out until after the 9th Thermidor. 
R. D. L." 

M. F^tts goes on to say that he had^ever 
doubted the authorship of the Marse^ise before 
the discovery of the copies in his possession, and 
suggests that M. Rouget-de Lisle might very ea- 
nly terminate all debate upon the subject by sim- 
ply producing the edition of the song, words and 
music, which he says was printed at Strasbui^ in 
1792; after that production, no (jucussion would L 
be possible. 

"Meanwhile," he adds, "I find myself compelled 

to detach one of my copies from the volume which 

-contains a collection of Twenty-four patriotic 

songs with guitar accompaniment, published at the 

Magazin de musique des fetes Nationales, and send 

it to you, begging you to show it to persona who 
may desire to see this Marseillaise engraved un- 
der the name of Navoigille, I also beg you to pre- 
serve it with care ; for if this copy should get lost, 
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it is nearly certain that I should find no other 
means of completinf^ my collection, which con- 
Uins Le Chant du depart, by M^hul ; L* Hymne 
de guerre, by the same ; V Hjjmne de la victoire, 
by Catel : the "Song for the manpuration of the 
host of Marat," by Gossec ; the ''Funeral song 
on the death of representative Ferraud," by the 
same ; Le chant dea triumphed de la France, by 
Lesucur ; L' Hymne du Combat, by Cherubini ; 
the Carmagnole, kc," 

Another theory of the origin of the melody of 
the Marseillaise, that of M. Castil-Blaze, is re- 
ferred to in the interesting article of Mias Ray- 
mond in our last number. 



Kbw Oroait iir Wobobbtbb. The importation 
of a firat-class Organ from Europe for the Boston 
Mnsic Hall is not without its influence, already, in 
itimnlating among our own makers the desire to 
build, and among our musical societies and churches 
the desire to possess, works worthy to be called great 
oigans. Worcester, at the "heart of the Common- 
wealth", takes the lead in this enterprise, as she has 
done in the cause of classical music generally out- 
side of Boston. We are glad to see the following in 
the PaUadium of Wednesday : 

Oroah for Mbchanios Hall. Tt is now mi" 
tied thftt the orfpsn to be built for the Mechanics Hsll 
in this city, shall he worthy the place, and worthy the 
enterprise of our citixcn«, who have taken hold of the 
matter in earnest, determined to procure an instru- 
ment that should be among the best in the country. 
The committee to whom was entrusted the work of 
selection, have examined the finest instruments of the 
best American mannfHcturers, and decided upon giv- 
ing the contract to Messrs. E. & G. G. Ilook, of 
Boston ; a decision which cannot fail to he satisfac- 
tory. According to the specifications of the plan 
presented in the committee s report, the organ will 
nave seventy-four stops and four key-bonrdM, making 
it, in the opinion of the committee, the largest ana 
best ever made in this country. In size it will Ktand 
next to the one recently imported from Germnny, 
and now erectinjt in the Boston Muisic Hall. Tbe 
subscriptions to the on^an fund have been made with 
remarkable promptitude and liberality, seven thous- 
and dollars havinj; already been procured. In the 
opinion of the committee, about two tlionsnnd dollars 
more will cover the expense, and there will probably 
be no difficulty in obtaining that sum, now it is un- 
derstood that the organ is to be a really magnificent 
instrument. It will become one of the attractions of 
our city, and have an enduring influence on a people 
who own so noble an instrument, consecrated as it is 
by some of the highest inspirations of genius. 

It is expected that the organ will be completed 
about the nrst of September, 1864. 

BoaTOx Music School. We call the attention 
of those wishing to acquire a thorough musical edu- 
cation to the advertisement of this institution in an- 
other column. The Board of Instruction comprises 

persons of skill and long experience, who by their 
systematic method of teaching have secured* to the 
Boston Mnsic School a substantial reputation as a 
Musical Conservatory, of which one satisfactory evi- 
dence U the increasing number of students and the 
proof they give of progress in their studies. 

Mr. Gborob K. Bibcock, one of the sterling 
pianists and teachers of our city, whose patriotic ar- 
dor so far got the better of his fine artisttc tempera- 
ment, that he enlisted in the 44th regiment, and per- 
formed the duties of dmm major and band master, 

with great seal and ability, during their nine months' 
service, has come back safe and sonn^ and heartily 
welcomed by troops of friends and grateful fellow 
dtixens, and now resumes his peaceful and harmoni- 
ous profession with the new energy and peace of 
mind, whidi one must feel with such consciousness 
of having done his dntv. Students of the piano, 
especially those who would cultivate a classical taste, 
and get more than a superficial knowledge of music, 
will scarcely do better tlian by going to him. 

Ur. JuKina Hill, of this city, having completed 
his three years course at the'Conservatorium in Leip- 
sig, zealously availing himself of its rich opportuni- 
ties, arrired here a few weeka since, proposing to 



devote himself here to music as a profession. Verily 
the "Leipzigers " (of American birth) begin to mul- 
tiply among us. We think we might count up eight 
or ten among our native followers of the musical 
profession, who have had the zeal to seek a thorough 
preparation in the school at Leipzifr. We know no 
better sign of the respect in which Musical Art is 
beginning to be held among us. 

Mr. Ebbn Tourjbb. This gentleman, well 
known as an earnest music teacher for many years 
in Newport, and more recently in East Greenwich, 
R. I., sailed last Saturday for Europe, where he in- 
tends making a musical tour of observation, visit- 
ing tlie principal conservatories, &c. A correspond- 
ent, writing from Providence, speaks thus of Mr. 
T.'s good works : 

"Any person interested in the progress of musical 
education in this country, would have been pleased 
to be present at the annual examination of the Provi- 
dence Conference Seminary and Musical Institute 
last month. This institution, which is situated at 
East Greenwich, R. I., has been in existence for a 
number of years ; but music has not been made a 
speciality, until the present professor, Mr. Eben 
1 ourjee, took charge of that department some five 
years since. 

"He, with his usual goahead-ative^eta, set himself 
about procuring for the students ample opportunities 
to study and practise ; and to make the thing more 
complete, he procured by subscription, a first-class 
two-rowed organ, and placed it in the hall, that the 
ptodent^piight have a suitable instrument for prac- 
tice. 

**The result of these efforts was seen at the 1a<«t ex- 
amination ; the proficiency of the mnsic class fsome 
fifty in number), rendered their part interesting; and 
satisfactory. One could see that they had something 
more than a superficial knowledge of the art, for 
during the examination they showed proficiency in 
theorv as well as practice. 

"With the rcf^ular studies of the Organ, Piano, 
Voice, and Harmony, there has been impsrted to 
them a general know'ledge of the theory, under a de- 
partment of general musical instruction, and in a 
manner which has deeply interested them. As an 
aid in this department, Mr. T. has collected a large 
variety of musical instruments, which enables him to 
practically demonstrate their form, tone and use; 
also models and parts of many others, to show their 
construction. 

"The music rendered by the class, both vocal and 
instrumental, was of the highest order, for with 
such only has he endeavored to acquaint his pupils." 

Miss Louisa Kellooo did not, after all, go to 
England ; neither did Bbiokoli. Both of them figure 
in the " Newport spray " of the TrawUer ; to wit : 

The musical world is well represented. Signer 
Brignoli, the sweet-toned tenor, is here with a mag- 
nificent turn-out. He appears in robust health, but 
thus far refuses to sing either in private or public. 
This is deemed very unkind bv the ladies, who are 
dying to hear some of his charmmj; romanzas. Amo- 
dio, the baritone, is also here. The concerts ^iven 
at Newport this season have not been pecuniarily 
successrul. 

1 1 gives me great pleasure, and I am sure it will 
give pleasure to everv opera aftendsnt, to know that 
Miss Clara Louisa kellogg, the delightful prima- 
donna of the Italian Opera, has not only fully re- 
covered her voice, but from the rest and medical 
treatment received, greatly improved both in point 
of compass and endurance. She has been here some 
Weeks and is quite a pet. The report published In 
the Boston papers that she had lost her voice and 
was adapting her talents to the drama, was an error. 
Sue appears next season in opera in New York and 
Boston. 




uit ^brasK 



London. 

Hbr MAJBSTT'a Thbatbb. Weber's Ofrcron, with 
a splendid cast (Tietjens, Alboni, Trebelli, Sims 
Reeves, Gassier, &c.), was the principal event of the 
latter half of July. It was brought out with unu- 
sual care, under the immediate auspices of Mr. Ben- 
edict, who was a pupil of Weber. Yet the public, 
and the critics, especially the Aihenteum, seem to 
have found it dull ; not that it does not contain some 



of Weber's most exquisite music, but because the 
story is so poor. Nevertheless it mn through several 
nights. — Other pieces have been : the iVoxes di Figaro, 
with Tietjens as the Countess, Trebelli as Cherubino. 
and Mme. Liehhardt (for the first time, and most 
successfully) as Susanna ; Les Huguenots ; Gounod's 
Faust, which is still popular ; Figaro again; Faust, 
three times more ; 7/ BaUo in Maschera ; besides al- 
ternate dramatic performances by Ristori. 

RoTAL Italtak Opbra. Adeline Patti has' add- 
ed to the list of her triumphs by appearing in two 
new parts for her : that of Ad ma in L' Flisit <r 
Amore, and that of Maria in La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento ; — both well-worn operas, which the critics say 
she made as good as new — Gounod's Faust ia having 
its run here too. — The Huguenots introduced Mme. 
Pauline Lucca, from the Royal Opera, Berlin, in the 
part of Valentine. The Musical World finds in her 
a powerful voice and considerable dramatic energy, 
hut thinks the part ot Valentine not suited to her. — 
The Athenaum says : 

She is very nearlv as small of stature as Madame 
Gaetani Piccolommi — pleasing looking, but not 
more ; nor, to Jude^e from her acting as Valentine, in 
"Les Hueuenots," has she the reality of dramatic 
power. In tha conspiracy scene, where so much may 
be indicated, she was null ; in the passion duet, 
thoneh she ran and struggled duly, the weight of the 
emotion lay entirely on Signer Mario, who more 
than once appeared to be hampered rather than helped 
by her. Her voice is a soprano, reaching C in alt 
easily ; in its upper notes particularly of a hard and 
metallic quality ; sufficiently powerful and well in 
tune. She seems to phrase her music carelessly ; 
especially in such cantobiie passages as the largo of 
her duet with Marcel, her romance, and the opening 
of the grand duet with Raoul offer. Much execu- 
tion is not called for ; the scale descending from c 
In the first-named duet, and the chromatic scale, 
likewise descending, in the second one, — were dashed 
at, not done. The trials recalled our Berlin impres- 
sions, where we heard her in fiorid music ; and we 
must wait till we see her more fairly tested ere we 
can pronounce her to be satisfactory. Her voice does 
not appear to blend well with others in concerted 
pieces, but that is a quality belonging to our time, 
with its imperfect culture of the art of singing, which 
implies the art of listening too. 

Madame Louisb Michal. the Swedish singer, 
gave a morning concert at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Wednesday, the 22nd inst.. in the preaenoe of a 
fashionable and crowded audience. She was sup- 
ported by fir«t-mte artists — among others, by Mad- 
ame Lind-Goldschmidt — and the programme was 
of the best qualitv. The solo selected by Madame 
Goldschmidt was "Handel's air, ** What passion can- 
not music raise and quell ? " from St Cecilia'g Ode 
(^violoncello chbligato^ Herr Daubert^. Her other 
contributions were three two-part songs by Mendels- 
sohn, which she sang with Madame Louise Michal, 
and a duet on Swedish national melodies, arranged 
by Herr Goldschmidt, in which she was assisted by 
the same lady. The Swedish songs were in the high- 
est degree successful. Madame Michel's solos were 
the recitative and air " Crudele " add " Non ml dir " 
(Don Giovanni), and an aria from Adam's " Poup€e 
de Nuremberg (violin obbligato, Herr iAucr), both re- 
ceived with hearty applause. The other singers were 
Mdlle. Artdt, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Volpini, and 
Signer Betttni. Mdlle. Art6t won an encore in M. 
Gounod's serenade, *' Quand tu chantes." The solo 
instrumentalists were Messrs. Charles HalM, Otto 
Goldschmidt, and Leopold Auer; the conductors, 
MM. Arditi, Pinsotl, and Otto Goldschmidt. 

Germany. 

MuHiCR. — The Musical Academy, under the 
direction of Franc Lachner, is to give a grand* Musi- 
cal Festival in the Glass Palace, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of September. 

The repertory for the days of the Festival has been 
settled as follows : First day (in the Glass-Palace, 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.) — Symphony in £ flat 
(" Eroica"), by Beethoven ; Israel in Egm^, oratorio 
by Handel. Second day (in the Glass Palace, be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.) : 1st Part— First Suite 
iD mtnor^ for orchestra, by Frans Lachner. 2nd 
*art— Motet for eight voices bv Palestrina ; Scene 
from the oratorio of Tobias, bv Haydn ; Prelude and 
Fugue for orchestra, by J. Seb. Bach ; finale from 
the second act of Idomeneo, by Mozart ; March and 
chorus from Die litunen von Athen, hy Beethoven. Srd 
Part—" Ode on St. Cecilia's Dajr," by Handel. On 
the third day, the performances (in the Royal Odeon) 
will consist more especially of piano, violin, and 
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Tocal eompofitions executed br sereral of the most 
eminent artiste in Germany* Mad. Schumann and 
Herr Joachim, of .Hanorer, have already promised 
their serriees. 

Considerable additions to the forces of the Royal 
Orchestra hare already been secured from all parts 
of Germany. Thus strengthened, the orchestra will 
be aoffmented to about 100 violins, 40 tenors, 30 tIo- 
lonoeuos, and 30 double basses, with a corresponding 
increase of the wind instruments. The chorus, too, 
will form an imposing mass ; and it is to be hoped 
that, ^bove all, the Munich Vocal Associations, 
already invited to take part in the proceedings, as 
they did at the previous festival, will furnish a satis- 
factory contingent. A fact that ought to be men- 
tioned is that an oigan will be erected in the Glass 
Palace, in order more especially to strengthen the 
eflfect of Handel's works ; tliis is an orchestral addi- 
tion that ought to be welcomed all the more, as it 
may ultimately prove the cause of the erection of an 
instrument of this description in the Royal Odeon, 
the Academv of Music having resolved that, after the 
expenses of the Festival have been defrayed, any 
surplus shall be applied to the purchase of one. 

SoRWSRiir. — The tliird Mecklenburg Musical 
Festival was held in this city in July. There was a 
fine orchestra ; the Vocal Associations, of the city 
and neighborhood furnished the chorus ; the princi- 
pal solo-singers were Frau Harriers-Wlppem and 
Frl. De Ahna, of the Berlin Royal .Opbra House, 
Dr. Schmidt, bass, from the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, and Herr Otto, of the famous Dom-chor at 
Berlin. The Court capellmeister, Schmidt, conduc^ 
ed. A correspondent of one of the musical journals 
says: 

On the first day, we had Handel's Judtu Maeeabat' 
us, in which all eonoemed had an opportunity for a 
brilliant display of their combined powers. The 
choruses were remarkable for their ready precision ; 
the orchestra appeared inspired by the spirit of (be 
music, while the solos of the four artisu mentioned 
above rivsiled each other in the liveliness of thoir 
conception, and the purity and noble character of 
their style. The second day was glorified by the 
performance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, in 
which the solo performers deserved all the greater 
praise, since the very highest art has here to contend 
with almost invincible difficulties. The symphonv 
was preceded by a " Sanctus " from J. 8. Bach s 
High Mass ; the " Hallelujah " from Handel's Jfief- 
fioA; and scenes from Gluck's Orpheaa, in which 
Mdlle. De Ahna eave proof of her fine natural vocal 
powers and the admirable care with wfiich they have 
been developed. 

On the third day'we had exclusively smaller pieces, 
calculated more for individual display. In these, 
also, the art of the executants was shown in the most 
favorable light. To BCadame Harriers- Wippem be- 
longs the merit of having deserved the greatest 
amount of praise. In addition to some sonM by 
Taubert, she gave the grand air from Weber's Oberon 
in a manner that enchanted the whole audience. 
Mdlle. De Ahna sang the " Sextus " air from TUua ; 
Herr C. Reinecke, from Leipsic, performed Beet- 
hoven's C minor Concerto ; and several other artists 
executed various pieces with that perfect correctness 
which merits unqualified praise. Loud applause fol- 
lowed each performance, and it may trulv be asserted 
that this festivsl was far more brilliant than the two 
preceding ones. . The warmest marks of approbation 
were those lavished on the two ladies, Madame Har- 
riers-Wippem and Mdlle. De Ahna, who had, in 
addition to this, to congratulate themselves on being 
presented with costly bracelets from the Grand 
Duke. 

Lbipsio. The Gesangverein der Panliner cele- 
brated the 41 St anniversary of its foundation, on the 
7th July, under the direction of Dr. Langer. Among 
the pieces performed, Mendelssohn's Stifturim/eier ; 
Biets's Maienxeit, and Fetschke's Neuer IrihUng, 
were received with more than usual applause. — 
On tlie 21st July, Biedel's Verein gave a grand 
concert at four o'clock, p.m., in the Thomaskirche. 
The first piece was the "Benedictus a 12" for three 
choruses, by the Venetian composer, Giovanni Ga- 
briellt, who lived about the year 1600. For its exe- 
cution, the memben of Riedel's Verein had been 
joined by the Anon and Paulas Vocal Associations, 
as well as by Richard M iiller's, and members of oth- 
ers. The same singers, amounting to about 400, af- 
terwards took part, also, in the "Jerusalem" of Gio- 
vanni Biordi, which precedes the celebrated Lamentct- 
iion by Allegri (1630), to be heard every Good Fri- 
day in the Sixtine Chapel. The "Lamentation " 



itself was confided to a select few from Riedel's 
Verein. A long contralto solo, in the shape of a 
psalm by Benedetto Mnrcello (1720). which lasted 
nearly half an hour, was sung by Mad. Krehs-Mi- 
chalesi, from Dresden, the obbiigaio violoncello ac- 
companiment being played by Herr Lubeck, a mem- 
ber of the Qewandhaus orchestra. A "Suite." by 
Mnffat (who lived about the year 1727), consbting 
of overture, andantino, fu^ne, and finale, was the 
fourth piece, and was played by the celebrated organ 
virtuoto, now so frequently mentioned, Herr Thomas. 
In obedience to a generally expressed wish, some 
pieces which had formed part of the programme of 
the previous concert were repeated. They are the 
sacred songs of the Hussites : "Feldgesang der Tab- 
oriten," and "Gesang der Kelchner,^ as well as an 
old Bohemian " Morgenlied," with harmonies bv 
Leopold Zwomaix of Prague. Mad. Krebs-Michal- 
esi then gave the 18th Psalm by Heinrich Schiitx 
n647) ; this was followed by the grand composition 
for three choruses, "Saul, was verfolgst du mich," in 
which the four hundred singers already mentioned 
were strengthened by a great number of additional 
ones. The concert was brought to a close bv Wolf- 
gang Frank's sacred song, "Alia wou Odem Sat, laU 
tUnaerm" (1687), hasmonixed in four and seven 
parts by Arrey von Dommer (1858). 

Brbmbit. — The series of Historical Musical Even- 
*"?*» pot up by the Artists' Association, has been 
brought to a close for this year. In the course of 
the fifteen concerts, of which the series consisted, a 
sketch was given of the development of music from 
the commencement of the last century to the present 
day. The concerts began with Bach and ^ndel, 
the principal matter brought under notice being the 
development of sacred music. They then went on to 
deal with the first attempts at exclusively inKtruroen- 
tal music, including the works of Scarlatti, dementi, 
and Haydn, thus coming down to the forms of art 
characterising the classical period. Opera and its 
reform by Glilck and Mosart, and the development of 
the sonata, the quartet, and the svmphony, occupied 
a considerable time in connection with the above 
epoch, but most of the evenings were devoted to the 
art of the nineteenth century. After instrumental 
music, as represented by Beethoven, had been fully 
discussed, attention was directed to romantic opera, 
with Weber, Spohr, and MarMhner, and then to the 
" Lied " or song, with Schubert and Schumann,- 
Mendelssohn being brought foiward at the conclu- 
sion as a reformer and restorer of the classical forms. 
To this composer was devoted the fifteenth and last 
evening, the programme for which consisted of songs 
by him, airs from Sl Paul, the Piano-quartet in B 
minor |0p. 8^, and the Stringed-Quartet in B flat 
major (Op. 87). It is intended to give, next winter, 
a series of concerts of which compositions of the 
present day shall constitute the principal feature. 
The course will include works by Franx Lisst, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, Niels Gade. Julius Riets, Wilhelm Tau- 
bert, Carl Rheinthaler, Robert Franz, Carl Reinecke, 
Anton Rubinstein, Albert Dietrich, Frans Lachner, 
and Richard Wagner. 

ViBiTKA. — After having come to a arrangement 
with the committee, Herr Johannes Brahms hSs defi- 
nitivelv accepted the post of chorus master of the 
sing-akademie. 

Badbw. — On the 7th inst., a grand classical con- 
cert was given here. The band from Mannheim, 
under the direction of Herr Lachner, performed 
Beethoven's Symphony in D miyor. Among the 
soloists were Madame Viardot, Madame Clara Schu- 
mann, Herr Jean Becker, and Herr Mfiller (double 
bass) from Darmstadt. The chorus sang Mosart's 
" Ave verum " and a Psalm by MaroeUo. 

Opbra iir Italt. — During the first six months 
of the present year, fifteen new operas were produced 
at Italian Theatres. They were : Rienn, by Peri, at 
the Scala, Milan ; L'Eroe ddU AuMirie, by Lncilla, 
at the Teatro R^io, Modena ; Femodo by Maglioni, 
at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence ; Cinjtica Sitmondi, 
by Brindangoli, in Assisi ; Zaira, by Corona, at 
LBghom ; Picoarda Donaii, bv Moscusza, at the Per- 
gola Theatre, Florence ; Beatrice Cend, by Rota, at the 
Teatro Regio, Parma ; VUtoria, la Madrt dtgli Eserciti, 
by Bona, at the Carlo Fenice, Genoa ;Orio Sorango, by 
2^cevich, at Trieste ; // Di di St. MtcheU, by Qua- 
renghi, at the Comic Opera House, Milan ; Rienxi, 
.by BjuchperofT, at the rergola Theatre, Florence; 
GUmawd di CaUigUa, hj Battista, at the San Carlo, 
Naples ; La Fidanxata di Marco Bozxari, bv Frontini, 
in Catania ; and Ezxelino da Bomano, by Noberasco, 
at the Carlo Fenice, Genoa. Furthermore, a new 
opera, // Castdlo Maledtlto, by Lamlet, was produced 
in Corfu ; and Ivtmhoe, by Suri, in Bastia. 
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Vooal. wllh Piano Aooompaniment. 

Up aloft, amid the rigging. W. JET. Wan. 35 

Wrltt«a by Dr. Kackay, probablj whUa bomtward 
bound, on th« oeaan. Take It to Ma witb you, !f you 
aro golag, and siiif It whilo **i«ri]lnf beoM seross ths 
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Garibaldi's Hymn. (Arouse thee, Italia.) 25 

Ttao nnalo It already known m sb Inttmmontal 
piMo; but this, to most p«non«, will bo the flnt ap- 
ponmnoo of tbo words. Thfy aro dignUUd, and yot 
fttUofHto. Thfa lyrio Is dostlnod to hold a pormintat 
ploeo omonf national longa. 

Don't whistle near the door. Ballad. F. Berger. 25 
A iwoot llUlo trlflt tat yeanf lomn to riog, tbo 
"moittl'* botaff, not to "wblitlo** too brad **vmr tbo 
door** for year ftJr ono, wbllo the •'oU Iblks** an 
abont. 

Minnie Grey. Ballad. O. C, Whittndgt. 25 

Minnie Grey died, and wu bnrkd In a rooantfe 
gnTeyard near a itream. It Is a ptty that theae pret- 
ty Rlrli leave as so. There were Boeelie. IJly Dale, 
and a boe« of others, who ooold not be kept alive. 
But had they not died, nobody wonld haveennf aboat 
them; and Minnie Grty^ eoog la m melodtoos ss aaj 
ortheothoiB. 

Tarry not long. Ballad. 

F. MendAtokn BartkoU^. 25 

Bone poeta have the rare art of ooaipTCsalnff faita 
two Of thrco abort vanaa aU the beanCj whieh othen 
would apraod ont over as Bany pofae. Ttaia ballad Is 
almple and abort, but ahows the band of a 2iot-iato 
poet, and a fliat'mte mnaieiaB. 

Cuflbe's War Song. Z. B. Starkweather. 25 

Courtship. Comic Duet. C. W. Ghwer. 25 

A capital dnet, ftmay, eaay, elasaieal, melodioas. 

Xnatmma&tal Xusio. 



Charity. (LaChariti.) Tkeeia 

Another of the acrtoa of "U Fol, 
InOhariU,** all of atandaid l oodnes i, 



BadarMeweka. 40 



s^ay bo 



Hope. (L'Esperance.) Tkeda B ad ar rt wAa 40 

Hamber two of the above series. 

Carl Faust's Alexandra March. 25 

The bloMlnfi of teaehera always light oa those who 
eompoee g9cd eaay mnale. Carl f . baa given us some- 
thing tery freeh and brnUaat, and at the 
quite easy. 

Field Flowers. (Kom Blnmen.) 
Light and praSty pleeaa Ibr small 

T, Oettem. 
A suoaeaalon of Ught aad Toqr mat tarlatloaa oa 
Gennan popular aooga. The one at praaeat to bo no- 
tloed b, 
Come home with me, sister. 

It la equal to the bast. Ohe It to your pupU 1^ 
harftnf 



25 
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Books. 

Tbb Music of Natubb. Or an attempt to 
prore that what is passionate and pleasing to 
the art of singing, speaking, and performing 
upon musical mstrumenu. is derived from th« 
sounds of the animated world. 

Bg WiUiam Gdrdiner. $S 00 
" Gardiner's Mnale of Nature >* saade a graaS sansa- 
tlon on itafliat appaaraaee, and la. and will be, a book 
auggaadTo of mueh thought to siuilelans, sad a pleas- 
ant work foe enj one to vaad. 



Mvsio BT MAn.-Mu4o is sent by maiU the oxpaBSa Mag 
aboat one eent on eaeh piece. Feraona at a diatanoe will find 
the eouToyance a aaflng of tine and expenae in obtainiag 
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Chapter V. 

0. In N«plM ; Iklls ftoioiic tbi«v«t.— NelKm and Ltdy Haull- 
toa — a. at Ooort.— RoTlslto Romo and Flonnc*.— Milan ; 
UtmId eloTor tbort — Zlngaralll.— The ConMrratorlnm. — 
La Scalaand lit orehMtra ; what th« pablle lUtanad to.— 
Qonoa. 

Among the distinguished personi whom Gyro- 
wetz knew, was the English Embassador, Lord 
Hamilton, to whom he was introduced by Hadra- 
Ta. Hamilton received him very graciously, and 
invited him often to dinner and to his music par- 
ties. His house stood upon a slightly rising 
ground in the Strada Riaja, and by it was a pret- 
ty large open space belonging to it. As the po- 
lice could not interfere with any person in the 
house or grounds of the English minister, there 
was always a company of rogues on this place, 
awaiting the termination of the criminal processes 
issued against them, or until by some other 
means their liberty was secured. Their friends 
and relatives brought them thither their "daily 
bread." 

One evening as Gyrowetz was returning from 
the royal garden, he was stopped near Hamilton's 
bouse by a company of thieves, and robbed of 
every thing he had about hfm ; the approach of 
a carriage saved him from further mishandling. 

Another time, as he was resting on a seat on 
the Molo, of a beautiful summer evening, he sud- 
denly felt a strong pull at his foot, and looked 
round just in season to see a thief making off at 
full speed with the large silver buckle which he 
had torn from Gjrowetz's shoe. There was no 
use in shouting or calling for help ; the thief was 
off. 

Thieving was then a highly flourishing busi- 
ness in Naples. One evening a lady, on stepping 
out of her coach at the. theatre, had her rings 
torn from her ears; the thieves instantly hid 
themselves in Ihe crowd ; there they were safe, 
because it was the business of the shirri — not of 
the people — to discover and catch malefactors. 
The thieves there were celebrated for their skill 
in stealing pocket handkerchiefs; but the owners 
could easily recover them, as they were all very 
soon exposed for sale, hung upon long strings in 
the square Largo di Castello, and parted with 
for a trifle. ''In this square is always a great col- 
lection of the so-called lazzaroni, sitting on the 
ground, some playing cards, others amusing them- 
selves with a screaming play (la mora) — all eat^ 
ing maccaroni, cooked in large kettles and sold 
on the spot. For the most part these lazzaroni 
live in the streets, without a roof to their heads, 
ud support life mainly by hanging about the inns, 
cleaning the clothes of guests, and ready for any 
small service ; they are contented with little, eat 
their maccaroni singing and joking thereby, as if 
they were the happiest creatures on earth i* 



This was the time, when, says Gyrowetz, Ijord 
Hamilton called over from England a young lady 
accompanied by her mother, to whom he furnish- 
ed the bert masters Naples could afTord, in the 
languages, music, and all feminine aceomplrsh- 
ments. 

She very soon became one of the most accom- 
plished, as she was already one of the most amia- 
ble of young women, and Hamilton finally mar- 
ried her and lived most happily with her. Some 
years later he died, and she became the wife of 
the celebrated English Admiral Nelson, with 
whom she sailed to Egypt and remained through- 
out the the war on board the fleet. AfVer the 
death of Nelson she returned to England, where 
she closed her life. — In which history good old 
Gyrowetz was sadly out ! • 

One bright spot in Gyrowctz's experience at 
Naples was his appearance at Court, which was 
upon this wise : — His friend Hadrava was a fa- 
vorite with the King, to whom he gave lessons 
upon a then popular Neapolitan instrument call- 
ed the Lyra organizzatOt and through him Gyro- 
wetz obtained an order to compose six serenades 
for that instrument. They were soon flnished 
and pleased the king to such a degree, that he 
desired to see the composer, and to hear the sym- 
phonies, which it was well known he had written. 
So upon a day appointed a concert was arrang- 
ed in the palace, called the Caserta, in which the 
symphonies were performed with a grand orches- 
tra. Gyrowetz directed as first violin, and Pai- 
siello, first Kapellmeister, sat at the piano-forte. 
Universal applause. 

During a pause in the perfoiteance, the queen 
ordered the composer to be presented, there in 
the presence of all the company. (This queen 
must, I take it, have been the daughter of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and naturally took an 
interest in a rising young Austrian composer; just 
as her sister, Maria Antoinette, took part with 
and for Gluck, a few years earlier in Paris.^ 
She asked a great variety of questions about his 
family, studies, and "on all sorts of topics,** and so 
dismissed him to go on with the concert. **This 
extraordinary favor — the queen herself speaking 
with a young composer, and calling him to her in 
presence of all the company — threw all beholders 
into a state of astonishment and wonder ; for no 
such grace had ever before been vouchsafed to an 
artist — that her majesty herself had spoken with 
him in such a concert, at which all the nobility of 
Naples was assembled, and not only this, but had 
carried on a conversation I" — This wondrous good 

*Thb la not tho plaoa to oorrMt tho atoiy of Nobon 
and Lady Hamilton. Bat there li no harm in giTingln a note 
a ttorj (M well m I can rveolleet It) told'mo by Madam do f ., 
ono of tho moflt aeoompllahod and IntoUootoal nomon whom 
I hare known pcnonaUj. 

When Madam de V. waa a yonng woman, ibo landed at 

Calais (or Bonlogne ?) with herlMher, and went to a hotel. 

Looklngontof the window afterward, eho saw a woman ad- 

dreei her father, ee be waa oroaaing tho ooort. He glanoed at 

her fcoe and threw up hli hands, with an ezelamation beto- 

kenlnf the ntmoat aatonUhment. After aome oonTeraatlon, 
he took ont hia pooket book and made the woman a preeent. 
When he eame in he told his daagfate; : *^That was Lady Ham- 
ilton, and she Is starring !" 



fortune gained him the envy of some of his com- 
peers — but after the concert he drove back to 
Naples and — lived on as before. 

But not exactly. He became acquainted with 
a Swiss General Aufdcrmauer and his family — 
consisting of his wife and two daughters. The 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. The young 
man's talents made him a valuable addition to 
the musical parties at tho house — and an affec- 
tion, encouraged by the parents, which sprang 
up between him and Francisca, or Fanny, the 
younger daughter — an affection pure and noble 
— made the house to him a home, and gave him 
a period of singular happinsss. 

Fanny was taken ill with scarlet fever, and lay 
long between life and death. A very singular 
circumstance of her condition was, that as her 
mind became affected, she would take no medi- 
cine from the hand of any person but that of Gy- 
rowetz or a young officer, who was also intimate 
in the family. Neither her parents nor her aa- 
ter Isabella, would she have about — and the two 
young men actually performed tho weary and 
wearing services of nurse, day and night, regard- 
less of the danger of infection, hoping against 
hope that she might be saved. 

But she died, and Gyrowetz had now but one 
wish — to get away from Naples. This could not 
be done immediately, for he had an order to com- 
pose a Nottumo for the king's Lyra organizzaia^ 
and again to direct his symphonies in the royal 
concert These orders fulfilled, and with a pres- 
ent from the king of 200 oncias in gold (rather 
more than $500, 1 take it to be), he finished up 
his affairs, and with plenty of letters of introduc- 
tion, left Naples and went on to Rome, whence 
he had now been absent some two years. Visits, 
sight-seeing and the like, took up the short time 
he remained there. Boroni and Anfoasi he found 
still alive, and full of interest in him and in his 
adventures in Naples. Tlien on to Florence, 
where he found the. state of music greatly im- 
proved since his former visit, owing to the good 
influence of Nardini and several German piano- 
forte instructors who had made that city their 
home. From Florence he travelled to Milan, 
passing Bologna in the midst of the Carnival 
(1789^, and remaining a day or two to witness 
the sports ; through Parma and Lodi, where car- 
nival processions of masques met him on the road 
and astonished him by their extravagances — ^the 
carnival lasting longer here, owing to the adop- 
tion of the Ambrosian ritual ; and so on to Mi- 
lan, where he remained several months. 

Gyrowetz's reminiscences of Milan were Tery 
pleasant, as they well might be, considering the 
great kindness and attention which he met in all 
quarters. 

His first visit was naturally to the Austrian 
Minister, Count Wiltschek, who received him 
most Inndly, and introduced him to his wife— a 
member of the noble family, Clary. He was in- 
vited to dine there the next day, and very often 

afterwards so long as he remained in the city. 
At that time, the nobility and rich people of Ifi- 
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Ian seemed to vie with each other in hospitality. 
Every letter of introduction brought him invita- 
tions to dine, and so he appeared at alt the first 
tables in the city. He mentions in particular the 
Countess Anguisola, whose table was always set 
for thirty persons, and to which every stranjjer, 
who brought her prqper letters of introduction, 
had a general invitation — he could come daily if 
ho liked ; and the oftener, the better was the 
Countess pleased. So in many houses offence 
was almost taken if the stranger did not come 
often, and he would be asked **if he was put out 
at any thing, or had not been treated with due 
attention ?" and the like. Here poor Gyrowetz, 
instead of spending his last coppers for a bit of 
cheese and a bunch of grapes for dinner, as in 
Naples, was forced sometimes to eat two dinners, 
to keep on good terms with hi? entertainers. 

The once so celebrated Zingarelli — whose air, 
**Ombra adorata" from "Romeo and Juliet,** was 
such a favorite of E. T. W. Hoffmann, as well as of 
all the musical world — at this time some thirty 
years of age — was visited by Gyrowetz at the 
house of the Marchesa Litta, where he lived as a 
family friend. He was sitting at a small square 
piano-forte, composing, and clad in a large dress- 
ing-gown. He looked very feeble, and complain- 
ed sadly of his ill health. He very seldom went 
out, and devoted his time exclusively to composi- 
tion. [His "sickness was not unto death,** for he 
lived until May 5, 1837, dying then at the age of 
85]. 

Another acquaintance was the Chapel master 
Minoja, then director of the Conservatorium, an 
exceedingly polite, kind man, who showed his 
visitor the entire arrangement of the institution. 
Gyrowetz was taken into all the rooms, and many 
of the pupils were called upon to give proofs of 
their talents and acquirements. The one who 
made the deepest impression was a beautiful 
young girl, whose magnificent voice and already 
superb use of it gave the brightest hopes of her 
future on the stage, for which she was intended. 
The building is large and beautiful, and the boys* 
side is completely separated from that of the girls. 
The director and professors are paid by the State, 
and the latter have to pass a severe examination 
made by the director, who is to judge of their fit- 
ness for the position. 

Six virtuosos on wind instruments from the 
Duke of Parma's orchestra were then in Milan 
giving concerts. The leader was Alexander 
Holla, who was also the great viola player of his 
time, and became at a later period director of 
the La Scala orchestra. [Schilling's Lexicon is 
clearly in error in giving the date of his birth 
1780. The notice of his death in the Leip. Allg, 
Zeitung^ for Nov. 10, 1841, gives his age as 85 
years and six months.] 

In the Scala — a theatre of such extraordinary 
beauty and size, that '*a stranger upon entering 
it has a sort of awe come over him,** modulaiing 
into astonishment and wonder — the orchestra 
consisted of 80 members, each a virtuoso on his 
instrument. There were 9 contrabassists and six 
or eight f ?) violoncellists. The middle parts in 
the orchestra had to be 8trengthene<l by the vio- 
loDcelli, in order to bring out the proper harmon- 
ic effect, as otherwise these parts were over- 
whelmed by the other instruments. Here grand 
operas and ballets alone were given, and the very 
best talent engaged ; but unluckily there was al- 
ways such noise and confusion during the per- 
formance of opera, that little of the music could 



be heard, and a real lover of the art could only 
be dissatisfied ; except when an air or some other 
single piece happened to be a favorite, when there 
was peace and people list4*ned ; but this was no 
sooner ended than the racket began again. [Even 
to this day there is no inducement for a composer 
in writing for a theatre in Italy, to have an eye 
to the effect of his work as a whole — a few strik- 
ing melodies and concerted pieces are all 
the public demands — they are all it will listen 
to.] It was different with the ballet; there the 
eye was engaged, and both the acting and the 
dancinjT commanded attention. 

There were then three other theatres in the 
city for opera and drama : — the Teati*o R^ ; la 
Canobbiana and the Carcano ; and a fourth in 
which the piece? were played by puppets.* 

Music was very flourishing, especially that in 
the churches, which ordinarily was produced 
aUa capella^ but on festivals with full orchestra. 

While in Milan, Gyrowetz composed very in- 
dustriously, and produced several new quartets, 
which were published by subscription and,through 
the good offices of the Countess Wiltschek, with 
success sufficient to restore the young man*8 
finances, and enable him to leave for Paris. 

In Genoa Count Pallavicini received him most 
kindly, had his new quartets performed, and was 
so pleased with them as to arrange a private con- 
cert, by which their author gained 50 ducats 

Chapter VI. 

stormy panagv to Tranoe.— Finds the Serolatlon ; where*! 
yourooekade ?-— MarMUlee ; Ita theatres and moflle. — Lyoni. 
—New Qnartetfl ''by one Oyrowe ta.''— Seen and greeted 
In the. oreheetra. — To Parte with rich hopee and lean 
purse. — CroRS-qnestloned about polities.— How the great 
publisher reoeiree him ; money and orders.— His sympho- 
nies taken for Haydn *s.— Revolution eTerywhera; ohiTal- 
rons adrenture. 

From Genoa he sailed in a merchant vessel 
for Marseilles, and had a terrible time of it. Of 
the four vessels which sailed in company, one was 
taken by Tunis pirates, the others were nearly 
lost in storms. Gyrowetz was nearly killed by 
beins; thrown from side to sde in his small cabin. 
The passengers finally all had to join at the ship*^ 
pumps — the provisions gave out — the captain 
cursed and swore — **the sailors and passengers 
screamed, howled, prayed to the holy Virgin, 
Saint Antony and all the saints for aid,** and 
finally, toward the close of the second storm, a 
harbor was made behind the Hyeres Islands, 
somewhere near Toulon, and the passengers, leav- 
ing the ship and their luggage, were glad to hire 
asses and make their way thither as best they 
could. Gyrowetz had taken compassion upon a 
steerage passenger, whom the captain had treat- 
ed with special spite. Ho had kept him from 
starving by dividing his own scanty food with 
him, and now was aiding him to reach Paris. 
The young man was a runaway son of a Ham- 
burg merchant. 

On crossing the boundary into France, Gyro- 
wetz was surprised at being asked after his cock- 
ade, and stilt more, upon expressing his surprise, 
at being told that every one now coming into 
France must wear one, because on the 14th of 

July a Revolution had taken place. To which 
the German, who had never troubled himself 
with politics, asked : "What is that — this Revolu- 
tion ?•* So the events of July 1789 were related 
to him, and he bought a cockade and fastened it 
to a button-hole. 

* These puppet theatres were not uncommon at th«t peri- 
od. For Prince Esterhasy's Uaydn wrote a number of 
optnu. 



From Toulon he hired a carriage and went on 
to Marseilles, taking the young Hamburger with 
him. He had hoped to sell some of his composi" 
tions there, but everything was in confusion and 
nothing could be done. He was told, however, 
that in the Musical Society of that city sympho- 
nies by him had been played with applause, and 
that several of his compositions had been printed 
in Paris — a piece of news to Gyrowetz — having 
never heard of it in Italy, and not knowing how 
anything of his had reached Paris — ^he certainly 
had never sent music thither. This circumstance 
naturally made him eager to reach the capital ; 
but he must await the arrival of bis effects, still 
on shipboard. Meantime he tried in vain to find 
a situation for his young companion, and was 
forced to keep him with him, and employed him- 
self in seeing the sights, and in observations upon 
the theatre aud opera. He found a fine orches- 
tra and a pretty good company. At a proof of 
the good sense of the audience, he mentions that 
one evening an actor, appearing improperly dress- 
ed, was fairly hissed off the stage, and forced to 
make himself respectable before coming on again 
to goon with his part ; — speaks also of his delight 
and surprise at the universal silence and attention 
of the people during the performance, so much the 
reverse of his Italian expcrience,where the uproar 
always prevented anything like enjoyment. 
Music at that time stood high in Marseilles ; there 
were many fine professors and dilettanti fond of 
performing good music, and keeping it up to a 
high standard in the churches. Singing boys 
added to the excellence of the performances with 
their high voices. There were good organists 
and violinists ; the wind instruments, however, 
were rather inferior. The military music was 
poor, but at a later period this was improved by 
the example of German bands. At last the ship 
arrived, and Gyrowetz with "sack and pack,** as 
the Germans say, and incumbered with his young 
Hamburger, was off for Lyons. 

Through all this journey he heard French only 
from the cultivated classes, a provincial patois 
being the common speech. 

Every village and town had its gallows, wheron 
many an aristocrat had been executed, who bad 
been unable to escape the fanatical fury of the 
people. At every municipality the passport had 
to be examined before the traveller was allowed 
to proceed. Every evening he saw in the villa- 
ges that he passed, the boys collected, singing 
revolutionary songs, dancing to a drum and fife, 
or jesting and mocking at the aristocracy. Pass- 
ing Vaucluse, where the celebrated spring rushes 
fresh and cool from a rock into a huge basin, he 
heard a story of an Englishman, who was so de- 
lighted with the beauty and singularity of the 
spring, as to exclaim : *'It must be the greatest 
pleasure in the world to die in this basin !** 
Seized with this idea, he went home to London, 
put his aflfairs in order, hurried back to Vaucluse, 
jumped irto the basin and was drowned. 

In Lyons, Gyrowetz found a place with a mer- 
chant for his companion — who expressed the deep- 
est gratitude for the kindness showed him, prom- 
ised to write to his benefactor — and that benefac- 
tor never heard of him afterwards. 

Our traveller was pleased also in Lyons with 
the boys in the church choirs, and adds that 
(then) the schools for singing boys were kept up 
with great care, and the funds for this purpose 
wisely employed. Happening to pass a music 
shop, he entered, and made some general inqui- 
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ries aa to the state of music, which the shopkeep- 
er answered politely. He then asked if he could 
obtain any new music at his shop ? After a few 
moments thought the other replied with vivacity : 
"Oh yes, some new quartets have just appeared 
in Paris, composed by a person named Gyrowetz, 
and have been so well received, that within a 
very short time several editions have had to be 
printed I" 

Who can describe the feelings which such news 
aroused in the mind of the younj; composer ! He 
however did not make himself known, but simply 
requested permission to look at a copy, which the 
other handed him. Gyrowetz took it and, trem- 
bling with joy, looked for the first time upon his 
work in print! But he never could discover 
who sold these quartets to Imbeanlt, who had 
honored them with a beautiful dreas, both as, to 
engraving and paper. Still without making him- 
self known, he took the copy and going away by 
himself indulged bis joy, and feasted upon the 
hope that now his success in Paris was secured. 
In the evening he went to the theatre, took a 
place in a box and listened to an operetta which 
was very well given. Between the acts a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, who had seen him in Vienna 
or Italy, recognized him and passed the word along, 
there is Gyrowetz ! The entire orchestra rose and 
greeted him with apparent joy, and as soon as the 
performance was over, hastened to him with an in- 
vitation to go with them to the house of a great 
lover of music, where he would pass a delightful 
evening, and where the master of the house would 
rejoice to make his acquaintance. Gyrowetz ac- 
cepted, and was as much pleased as the gentle- 
man himself, when they recognized in each other 
the music-dealer and the customer of a few hours 
before. AAer some gentle reproofs for his modes- 
ty in not making himself known, he was treated 
to a fine supper ; then music of his composition 
was played, and so passed the night in friendship 
and joy. This gentleman assured Gyrowetz that 
he would find Imbeault to be an honorable and 
generous publisher, who would take all his new 
compositions and pay him handsomely for them. 
This was pleasant prophecy to the composer, for 
his funds were so nearly exhausted, as hardly to 
be able to reach Paris. As to the prophticy in 
the end — we shall see. 

And so with high hopes he journeyed on to- 
wards Paris. By and by he had to pawn his 
watch, but obtained enough to pay the diligence 
driver, and to go to Paris from Auxerre by boat 
on the Seine — but this was long before the days 
of steamboats. The boat was large and comfort- 
able, had a billiard table and other means of 
amusement, and as it drew near Paris, became 
filled with passengers, many of them people of 
elegance and culture. But the few francs in 
Gyrowetz's purse rapidly disappeared, and he 
landed in Paris with six sous only in his pocket. 
Depending, however, upon Imbeault, he went 
into the first good inn, took a room, ordered a 
good supper, and waited for the arrival of his 
baggage, which he had not removed from the 
diligence when he took to the boat. In the pub- 
lic room he found several members of the Na- 
tional guard, who talked nothing but revolution 
and politics, and cross-examined the newly ar- 
rived stranger with great severity. He parried 
their attacks, succeeded in convincing them that 
he knew nothing about politics, and finally they 
parted yery good friends. But with what thoughts 



of the morrow did he retire for the niijht. Every 
thing depended upon his reception at La pomme 
d'or. Rue St. Honord, the music-shop of Mon- 
sieur Imbeault ! At last the morning came, and 
the young man entered the shop in the Rue St. 
Honor^. There he found a finely dressed wo- 
man, busy at a table with day-books and ledgers, 
who coldly inquired what he wanted ? To speak 
with M> Imbeault, was the answer. She cast a 
piercing look upon him, and noting his common 
travelling clothes — his trunks had not yet arrived 
—and that he looked »*rather J^ny/wzrr— (which 
I will not try to translate), answered, that M. 
Imbeault was not at home. The other expressed 
his sorrow and disappointment, not to have met 
that gentleman, as it was very necessary for him 
to have some talk with him. "And who are you 
then," asked she, *'that have so strong a desire 
to speak with M. Imbeault ?" He replied, that 
he vas a German musical composer, and his 
name Gyrowetz. 

At this name she sprang up in evident joy, and 
quickly asked, if he was the same Gyrowetz who 
wrote the beautiful quartets, which were making 
such a sensation, and were so much liked ? 

Upon his saying that he was indeed the same, 
her face and voice instantly changed their ex- 
pression, and she added in the utmost friendliness, 
that M. Imbeault would immediately appear and 
receive him with the highest consideration. She 
rang, and in a few moments Gyrowetz saw a tall, 
fine looking man, dressed in a white morning 
gown, coming down the stairs which led into the 
shop. The wife introduced the young man, and 
Imbeault received him with all the kindness he 
could wish, and invited him at once into his pri- 
vate room, where the first question was, whether 
he had brought any new compositions ? Upon 
Gyrowetz answering that he had, Imbeault re- 
plied, that he would purchase them all, and pay 
higher than any other publisher in Paris. Of 
course the composer promised him every thing he 
had, but he must await the arrival of the mail 
coach with his baggage. 

The publisher invited his guest to dinner, and, 
noting the condition of his clothes, remarked that 
a good and elegant dress was necessary in Paris, 
and that a good deal of money was also needed 
there, concluding by asking if he might not then, 
perhaps, be in want of funds ? Gyrowetz an- 
swered frankly that he was. Imbeanlt went to a 
secretary, took out 600 francs and handed them 
to him, with the remark, that he paid him this 
sum on account, and that they would afterwards 
come to terms as to the rest. 

The feelings may bo left to the fancy of the 
reader, which swelled the breast of a young man, 
who had landed the evening before in a large 
strange capital with six small copper coins only 
in his pocket, in a time of revolution, with no 
friend or acquaintance, no dependence upon or 
hope in any other resource than his musical tal- 
ents and an overruling providence. 

His promise to bring his new music — sympho- 
nies and quartets — upon the arrival of his effects, 
was soon fulfilled. A day was appointed to try 
them. The first performers from the orchestra 
of the G rand Opera were invited to take part in 
the trial, and Gyrowetz saw delightedly with 
what zeal and pleasure these French artists la- 
bored to fully comprehend and adequately per- 
form all that was put before them. 

Two aymphonies were played with the best 



results and with groat ap|)Iausc', and their com- 
]ioser placed the parts of a third (in G) upon thrt 
music stands. To his surprise the musicians be- 
gan to cast glances of astonishment and almost 
of suspicion at him, and at length the question 
was put. if that symphony was really his compo- 
sition ? Upon his affirmative reply they asked 
him for the score, examined it throughout meas- 
ure by measure, and finding all note for note as 
they expected, they b^gan with one voice to con- 
gratulate him, and to inform him that this work 
was already in print, and a pUce favorite in all 
theatres and concerts, but was engraved under 
Joseph Haydn's name ! Gyrowetz was natural- 
ly surprised, and asked how that could be ? and 
who could venture to publish his works in Paris 
under a strange name ? The reply was that it 
was a great complimeut to him, to have his sym- 
phonies taken for Haydn's, and that Schlesinger 
was the publisher. 

Upon application to Schlesinger, he learned 
that a violin virtuoso, named Tost, had brought 
these symphonies to Paris, and had sold them as 
being compositions of Haydn, under whose name 
they had therefore been engraved. Tost was 
that, music-director in Esterhazy's service, who 
had led in the performance of the symphonies 
while in manuscript, and had secretly bad them 
copied. Schlesinger promised to put Gyrowetz's 
name upon them, and did so, but down to Gyro- 
wetz's death copies were still to be found bearing 
Haydn's name. The matter was settled as well 
as it could be, and another day appointed to try 
six new quartets. The composer was again de- 
lighted with the evident interest and zeal of the 
performers. They had their fun, too, on the oc- 
casion. A large snufT-box was placed on a table, 
and every one who made a mistake had to take 
a pinch of snuflT, bear the jokes of his fellows, and 
pay a small fine. The result was good, the ap- 
plause fervent, and the quartets were immediate- 
ly engraved. 

Imbeault followed this purchase with an order 
for three new symphonies, which gave Gyrowetz 
work enough for his mornings. He took daily 
lessons in English also, from a man named Davis, 
who told one day, as he came to his lesson, that a 
master baker had just been hanged by the mob 
on a lantern, for baking bad bread and letting it 
grow mouldy in his cellar. Spite of the noise 
and confusion of the streets, Gyrowetz studied 
hard in his own room. But he could not escape 
the uproar ; mobs ranged the streets shouting and 
yelling ; at every corner a preach»»r of revolution 
harangued the folk, and talked liberty and equal- 
ity ; drums were always rollinir, as every decis- 
ion in the National Convention was thus pro- 
claimed : and so it went on all the day long. His 
studies finished for the day, he dined in his room, 
then took a walk on the boulovardd or Champs 
Elys^cs, and passed the evening in some theatre, 
where usually little but uproar could be heard, 
and where the performances ended with national 
songs, sung with unexampled enthusiasm, under 
the intoxication of which many a young man 
was enlisted and hurried off to the army. 

Gyrowetz had finished the symphonies, and 
was making,preparations to leave Paris for Lon- 
don, when the Fish Women's Revolution took 
place, (Oct. 6. 1789). He had the' boldness to 
penetrate one of the female mobs in the endeavor 
to rescue two young girls, whom the women were 
compelling to join in the expedition to Venaillea 
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to brin$r back the Kinn; and his family. With all 
the politeness in the world, he requested the wo- 
men to excuse the poor girls, who were of the 
better class of society, and received for answer : 
"What was that to him ? — he had better ^ on his 
way." He then ar^rued the question, putting it 
upon the ground *Hhat they were but children, 
could be of no use, and in fact would be a con- 
tinual hindrance." Upon which, one of the wo- 
men tore the cockade from his coat, and said she 
would divide it with him. He took it coolly as a 
joke, promised to purchase her a new cockade, 
and added all the flatteries he could think of. 
At length one took his part — another and anoth- 
er—and finally the two girls were given up to 
him, with the wonjjs : **Eh bien t Prenes-les t ElUs 
sont h vou$r He waited upon them home, 
where they were received at the door by the por- 
ter with great respect. He only told them in 
answer to their question, who their preserver 
was, that he was a stranger, on the point of leav- 
ing Paris — and they parted forever. 

(To be ContiDoed ) 



Phenomena of the Voice. 

A highly interesting lecture, "On the influence of 
Musical and other sounds upon the vocal apflarfltns, 
as seen by the aid of the laryngoscope," was deliv- 
ered before the Musical Society of London by Dr. 
George D. Gihb, on the llih inst. The fimt pub- 
lished notice of the instrument was by Mr. Liston, 
the celebrated iiurgeon, in his work on Rurgery ; hut 
the first person who employed it to Rtudy the mechan- 
ism of the voice was Professor Garcia, who^e re- 
searches were brought before the Royal Society, in 
1855, and published in their Proceedings. Jlis ob- 
servations were founded upon the examination of his 
own larynx during: the act of singing. Subsequent- 
ly, in 1857, Dr. Turch of Vienna employed the in- 
strument medically; he was followed by Czermnk, 
Battaille, Merkol, and many others. The lecturer 
observed that sufficient credit had not been given to 
Garcia for what he had done, as his researches, al- 
though ranch extended, had not been surpassed, and 
had been palmed off as their own by some subse- 
quent observers. His great knowledge of music has 
given to his experiments a value of the highest char- 
acter, which cannot be too much appreciated. In 
1860, Dr. Gibb commenced his researches with the 
instrument, both as an agent to study and to under- 
stand the hidden diseases of the larynx and wind- 
pipe, and the mechanism of sound, whether musical 
or otherwise. The re'sulu of his labors, together 
with those of Garcia and Battaille, were embodied 
in his lecture. The mechanism of the laryngoscope 
was illustrated by a number of reflecting and' laryngeal 
mirrors, manufactured by Weiss and Son ; their mode 
of application was shown whether in looking at the 
interior of the larynx downwards from the back of 
the throat, or in seeing the back of the nose from 
below upwards. The lecturer then proceeded to de- 
scribe briefly the parts of the larynx seen on looking 
into it with the little mirror, and this was lucidly 
done by the aid of a series of large colored diagrams, 
representing the various cartilages, ligaments, mus- 
cles and membranes entering into its formation. At 
the bottom of the larynx (which is the prominent 
cartilaginous box felt m the upper part of the neck 
externally) is seen an anteroposterior fissure, ex- 
tremely moveable, assuming at times a lozenge, el- 
liptic, or triangular shape, of which the brilliant 
pearly borders palpitate with surprising rapidity. — 
This Is the glottis formed by the true vocal lii^mcnts, 
or, as they are now generally called, vocal chords. 
The action of these chords alone givos rise to .<iound. 
whether iii speaking or singing. The three sets of 
ligaments attached to the pair of little pitcher shaped 
cartilages, called the arytfuoid, the lecturer compared 
to three piiire of reins, in tandem driving, which act- 
ed almost simultaneously during certain acts, such 
as coughing and swallowing. The subject of his 
discourse was divided by Dr. Gibb into the silent 
movements of the larynx, or non-pftonetic, and the 
phonetic, wherein sounds were produced whether in 
speaking or sinpng, either during inspiration or ex- 
piration. There tire two manifestations possessed by 
the ordinary expiratory voice, which hare been long 
known under the names of che§t and ftifaelto regitter. 
The head voice, so well known to vocalists. Dr. Gibb 
was disposed to reject in his experiments, equally 
with Battaille, as opposed to anatomy and physiologv. 



Its range, laryngoscopically, so to speak, is shown 
by Garcia in his writings. A series of experiments 
were detailed illustrating the determination of the 
chest register. They consisted of the production of 
certain sounds ofthe diatonic scale, and the behavior 
of the glottis wos carefully noticed and pointed out 
in the diagrams. The mechanism of the elevation 
and lowering of sound was next considered, and 
equally illustrated by extremely interesting experi- 
ments and diagrams. In the chest register, the vocal 
chords vibrate throughout their whole extent, name- 
ly, in their subglottic region, their ventricular region, 
and on their free border ; loniritudinal tension is cren- 
erally stronger than in the falsetto register ; and the 
vibrations become more rapid and omple in propor- 
tion as the sound becomes more acute ; the reverse 
takes place when the sound becomes more crave — the 
opening of the glottis is rectilinear. Experiments 
were related, wherein the proceeding was taken ad- 
vantacre of to alternate the production of the same 
sound in the chest voice and falsetto voice, by means 
of an uninterrupted current of air, and to study the 
inherent glottic modifications of the falsetto register 
in general. The phenomena resulting from these 
experiments, as seen in the laryngeal mirror, were 
described, and are full of interest to the vocalist.-— 
The results went to show that in the falsetto register, 
the vocal chords vibrate only on their free border and 
their ventricular rctrion. The subglottic region, which 
plays such an important part in the chest register, 
here ceases to take any direct part in the generation 
of sound. Loniritudinal tension is feebler than in the 
chest reci^rcr, and the vibrations become less ample 
and more rapid acconling as the sound becomes more 
acntc ; but when more crave, the reverse takes place. 
The opening of the glottis is more or less elliptic, in 
accordance with the nature of voice and the size and 
den«ity of the vccal chords themselves. 

The lecturer noticed some other phenomena of the 
voice, including inspiration ; which was very diflUcnlt 
to investigate, on account of the pain produced in 
its manifestation. It is only by the aid of the falsetto 
register that the inspiratory notes can be obtained, 
and the glottis is more open than in the expiratory 
sounds of rhi<< register. In the general summary of 
laryngoscopic observation, l)esides the phenomena 
peculiar to each register, it was shown that there were 
some common to both ; thus, the generation of vocal 
sound never occurs without the vocal chords being 
stretched and vibrating wholly or in part. The 
closure of the glottis behind occurs up to certain 
tonal limits, and is indispensable to the brilliancy 
and elevation of sound. The /aise vocal chords 
take no part whatever in the generation of sound. 

Professor Garcia had previously pointed out that 
the formation of sounds in either register was pro- 
duced not from the actnal vibrations of the whole or 
part of the vocal chords, but from the successive ex- 
plosions which thev allowed. Dr. Gibb said his 
lecture would have been incomplete withont a few 
words upon the foruuttion of tAe voice. The vocal 
chords at the bottom of the larynx exclusively give 
rise to the voice, whatever may be its register or in- 
tensity, because the laryngoscope has shown that 
they alone vibrato in that situation. To one of the 
Fellows of the Musical Society, Professor Garcia, 
. we were indebted for what the lecturer considered as 
the true and correct explanation of the formation of 
the voice. It originated from the compression and 
expansion of the air, which gave rise to .<(nccc<(sivo 
and regular explosions in passing through the glottis. 
The ligaments ofthe glottis or vocal chords dose the 
passat^e, and offer a resistance to the pas«age of air. 
As soon as the air has accumulated sufHciently, it 
parts these folds and produces an explosion. But at 
the same instant, by virtue of their elasticity, and the 
pressure from below Ijeing relieved they meet again 
to give rise to a fresh explosion. A series of these 
compressions and expansions, or of explosions, oc- 
casioned by the expansive force of the air and the 
reaction of the glottis, prodnces the voice. The 
sounds ha 1 ha 1 ha ! in laughing, offer a familiar 
illustration of rapid explosions occurring in succes- 
sion, by the opening and closing of the glottis, and 
form a striking picture in the laryngeal mirror. The 
quality of the voice is now proved to depend upon 
simple changes in the mechanism ofthe larynx. The 
waves of sound generated b}' the larynx in the col- 
umn of air contained in the trachea, produce in a 
word vibration of the chords. If they cannot be ex* 
cited, then sounds are extinguished, and the result is 
what the lecturer saw instances of almost every other 
day, namely, aphonia, or loss of voice. 

Such were the results obtained by the aid of the 
laryngoscope. They were but an instalment of what 
is promised by future observation and experiment in 
the hands of those members of the lyric art who 
would devote their energies to the task. From what 
has been described, Dr. Gibb remarked, it would be 
readily comprehended that the slightest deviation 



from the healthy standard would materiall} affect in- 
tonation, more especially anything that influenced the 
tennon of the vocal chords. Vocal tension, so to 
speak, roust be uniform and equal on both sides, that 
is, both chords must be equally and simultaneously 
influenced by the little cartilages called the arytenoid, 
which govern and direct the three pairs of reins no- 
ticed in the early part of this lecture. Setting aside 
altogether the notice of any morbid phenomena affect- 
ing the voice, the lecturer requested permission mere- 
ly to refer to the cauts of the failure, partial or com- 
plete, of a portion of the notes of the diatonic scale 
— whether the middle, the higher or the lower, or the 
junction of either — as revealed by the laryngoscope. 
This, he said, would be found to depend chiefly upon 
inequality in the power of tension of the two vocal 
chords ; that is to say, whilst one chord would be- 
come stretched to its required length during the ut- 
terance of the middle or higher notes, the other did 
not become so in an equal ratio— hence the parallel- 
ism and symmetry so essential to perfect harmony in 
sinking became imperfect. Dr. Gibb claimed to him- 
self the credit of being the first to point out this im- 
portant fact. He then referred to the condition of 
the epiglottis, and denied that the loouning of this 
cartilage could be accomplished at die will of the 
singer, as was supposed by some. The reason of this 
was given, and measures to remedy it referred to.— 
In conclusion. Dr. Gibb stated, that withont any pre- 
tensions at all as a vocalist, he had performed various 
experiments with the view ofunderstanding the cause 
of defective voice ; but the interest of the subject 
grew upon him, and induced him to go more fully 
into it. Some of the results of his labors he had 
ventured to bring before them. On concluding, the 
lecturer was loudly applauded. A discussion followed 
—in which Dr. Garcia, Mr. Salaman, Mr. Tracy Os- 
born, the chairman. Mr. Godfroi, and Dr. Richardson 
took part 'the influence of the mental faculties in 
relation to the physical forming the main topic of 
the debate. — Soctal Science Review, April, 1863. 



Mr. Beecher in Switserland. 

HIS OPIMION OF THE FAMOUS OROAN AT FKEIIIURO. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher writes from Freiburg 
to the Independent : 

I have just returned from the church of St. Nich- 
olas. The fame of its organ led me to make this a 
point of rest for the night. A little before eight 
o'clock wo entered the church — Gothic. laige and full 
of twilight. Several score came in, and silently 
waited as we did. One more and another still en- 
tered and seemed like shadows flitting past the huge 
columns. A bevy of girls came lightly forward, 
clinging together, and. like a flock of doves that 
swing round and round before alightinf^, they moved 
to the right, only to swing hack to the left, where 
soon, gently and prettily, they all settled upon the 
luxurious Quken board called a seat. The great 
front doors were closed. The inner iron open-worked 
gate shut with a dull clink. Then a signal bell for 
the o/can rang, and was echoed by another below, 
plentifully rung. All were silent — waiting for the 
opening note. 

I hoped to hear some 'Miserere' breathed out, or 
some soft supplication that would carry me up above 
life and day. Intitead, a roll and a crash came from 
the full organ. Everything rushed forth with scream- 
ing exultation. If there flew into the roar a little 
snatch of melody, all the parts, like .so many hawks, 
swooped down upon it, snatching it from each odier, 
and mounting with it, or darting downward, so that 
the poor, sweet little melody wished it had never 
spread its wing. It was too ' late for regrets. They 
tore it to pieces, and nothing was hean) of it more. 
Everything had gone wrong with mo to-day. I was 
in a reaction. Yesterday I had gone over the Weng- 
ern Alp, stood face to face with Jungfrau, Monch, 
and Eiger ; seen the glaciers, and heard the ava- 
lanches ; and come home to see the sun go down upon 
that cloudless Jungfrau in exquisite glory, to see tlie 
moon arise and change its gold to silver, and All the 
air with an ineffable beauty. It was a day full of 
God and glory. I slept uneasily. This morning I 
rose exhausted, and nothing all day long pleased me. 
And now the organ must turn against me, too, and 
shriek and roar and storm against me. 

Yet after a while it seemed to have found a master 
that restrained it Less and less harsh was it ; sweet- 
er stops began to predominate; the harmonj was 
rounded and full ; and at length a plaintive air was 
given and repeated — again given and echoed by this 
and that stop, until I could think of nothing else but 
a singing-school in heaven, where an angel was prac- 
tising the little angels, and each of them was imi- 
tating, as well as he conld, the sonorous sweetness of 
his master's theme. Then the angels, old and young. 
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•II noff together. My hetrt leng too, and I wm 
pnieljluippj. So, then, I had a mniical repetition 
of some of mj Alpine experiences. It was jost so 
that I had elimbea those nigged passes, and been 
saragelr treated by a stonn that roared about us, and 
that followed us down the other side, until at length, 
the descent accomplished, an exquisite valley, sunlit, 
full of happy people, rejoiced my eyes — ^a thousand 
tiroes more lovely from its contrast with the fierce 
tempest among the mountain tops. 

Then came a sort of exhibition piece, in which the 
organ was made to show what it could do. I never 
like such things. An organ is the gravest and grand- 
est thin^ in the worid. It is a musical cathedral. 
Its service is religious. To set it to perform waltses 
is as absurd as it would be to dear a cathedral for 
the dancing of waltses. 

It is patting an organ to mockery to lead it up and 
down in frivolous rope-dancing and musical legerde- 
main. What is more absurd than a herd of elephants 
dancing a minuet t What would be thought of a 
senate of venerable men who should down on their 
knees and play at children's games, leap-firog, mum- 
ble-tbe-p^, and such like sports. 

The best thing to be said of the ponderous levity 
included fai to-night's exhibition is, that it was less 
bad then nsual on such occasions. 

The famous Vox Humana stop disappointed me. 
Although very skilfully managed, as it needs to be, 
and in some few notes closely resembling the human 
▼oice, on the whole it was not close enough to satisfy, 
•caroely to please. It was always used after a dark 
and tempestuous passage. It sounded as if one were 
riding past a church in a storm, and heaid rather 
nasal voices chantinjr therein. Once or twics it was 
brought out with an illusory sweetness. 

Handel's Halleluiah Chorus satisfied me. It was 
nisgnifioently rendered. The whole power of the 
instmment was developed. As the sublime concep- 
tion was evolved, I lost all thought of time and place. 
The solid roof passed away ; the organ itself was for 
a moment fbrgotten ; the whole air was filled with 
glorying angels ; they cried to each other with ecstatic 

C' y, and answered back as joyfully. New bands 
oke in. Sweeping upward as into thicker hosts, 
and carrying the fiery contagion of rapture, the whole 
universe seemed in motion of boundless joy. Then 
thou, too, O mv soul 1 didst join the celestial host I 
Not with sound or articulation, but with worshipful 
thoughts and sacred joys, unspeakable and fall of 
glory ! Then there was lifted up before my inward 
sight a majesty of love, as far surpassing men and 
angels, as yesterday the snow mountains, in radiant 
sunlight,. had seemed more grand and Klorion^ than 
the daisies and harebells that grew at their feet I I 
am sure that music is the key that opens heaven.^- 
Not Peter, bat Handel to-nieht. The surging sounds 
died away, and silence itself seemed melodious for a 
little while. 
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London. 

RoTAL Italiaw Opera. The 17th season at 
Covent Garden was ended on Saturday evening, Aug. 
1, by a performance of La Figlia del Reggimento, fol- 
lowed by a ballet. Adelina Patti achieved a new 
success, and not less brilliant than the former ones, 
as la Figlia ; thus "completing the triad of Donizetti's 
eomic masterpieces" : in the three rdles of Norina, 
Adina and Maria. For an interesting, and no doubt a 
faithful, summary of the season, we copy from the 
Tvrnn, "which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precioas jewel in its head", namely 
the musical criticisin of our friend Davison. 

• 

The season of 1863— which will be remembered 
on account of the first "State visit" of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales (April 28th — the opera, Ma- 
stMieUb)— has not been marked bv an extraordinary 
number of startling incidents. The prospectus spoke 
of no less than nine new singers. Three of these— 
Mdlle. Maurensi, Madame de Mafiei, and Signor 
Ferenesi— made no appearance. In revenge we had 
a barytone whose name was not included in the list. 
Signor Colonnese — who came forward as the elder 
Gmont, in La TVnvjola— was accredited with a fine 
voice, but not with the faculty of singing in tune, 
nor, indeed, with even the most moderate skill in 
using it. No other part was allotted to him and his 
very name was speedily forgotten. Mdlle. Elvira 
Demi only played once. The opera selected for her 
dibut was Martha, her performance in which, as the 
Lady Enrichetu (Martha, No. 1 ) was voted beneath 



mediocrity ; and it was only through a great stretch 
of courtesy on the part of the andienoe — ^wrought up, 
moreover, into an unusally indalgent mood bv the 
fine singing of Signor Mario— that Mdlle. Demi was 
allowed to proceed beyond the second act. Scarcely 
more fortunate was Signor Caffieri, who, nevertheless, 
came from Wiesbaden with the reputation of the best 
representative of Gonnod's Faust on the banks of the 
Rhine. A German by birth, Signor Cafileri had 

fassed the ordeal of some of the most musical of the 
talian cities ; bat he failed to win the good graces of 
the Royal Italian Opera audience so entirely that 
the manager intrusted him with no second part, and 
even restored that with which he had made his d&nU 
— Arnold, in Guillaume 7U^— to its old and rightful 
owner, Signor Tamberiik. Thus Signor Cafiieri 
went the way of Signor Colonnese and Mdlle. Demi, 
and his name was no more mentioned. Signor Nau- 
din falreadv somewhat favorably known at Her 
Majesty's Theatre) was far more snccessful, and 
proved a hopeful auxiliary in the business of the sea- 
son. He came out the first night (April 7) as Ma- 
saniello, and, in spite of a certain French tendency 
to overdrawn sentiment, which, combined with his 
French patronymic, caused many to doubt the fact 
of his being an Italian, produced a decidedly favora- 
ble impression — an impression by no means disturbed 
or weakened by his subsequent performances, in Pol- 
lio (Normal the Duke of Mantua (RigoUtto), Al- 
fredo (La TraviVi/a), Ernesto (Don PatquaU), and 
Nemorino {L* Elisir d' Amore). In the last two 
named characters Signor Naudin had the unthankful 
task of acting as a substitute for that universal favor- 
ite, Signor Mario, who, though advertised for both, 
with the caprice which is too often the attribute of 
"universal favorites," found himself at the eleventh 
hour "indisposed" — indisposed to aid Mr. Gye \n 
keeping faitn with the public. Signor Mario may be 
here advised that his refusal this season to play no 
less than three parts set* down for him by the director 
is by no means viewed with indifference by the patrons 
of an establishment to which, whatever it may owe 
to his services, he himself is still more deeply indebt- 
ed. The operas of La TVatnaia, Don Paaouale, V 
Eiisir d* Amort suffered materially by the withdrawal, 
at the last moment, of Signor Mario's name from the 
bills. Nor has it been satisfactorily explained why 
he resided the part of the Duke, in RigoleUo, in which 
he is incomparable ; or why the attractions of La 
Gazza Ladra should not have been strengthened by 
his co-operation, in a part so eminently suited to him 
as that of the young soldier, Gianetto— a part which 
Rubini ftequently played, and which, at one period, 
was not disdained by Signor Mario. Though we 
should be loth to see any one else in the character of 
Raoul de Nangis, it is not the less a fact, very gen- 
erally recognized, that the music of the Huguenots is 
now, in many places, too great a strain upon his 
voice, and the only way Signor Mario can atone for 
this is by lending his powerful aid in some of the 
more popular Italian operas, which, as eminently the 
chief of Italian singers, he could do with no less 
dignity to himself than advantage to the manager. 
It is hsrd, indeed, that Mr. Gye should be repeatedly 
and severely blamed for what is not in any way hi^ 
fault, bnt the fault of Signor Mario — **en/ant gdt^/' 
in the widest acceptation of the phrase. No longer 
to digress, however, the other two new singers who 
answered to their names were preeminetly hanpv. 

Mdlle. Fiorctti — who came out as Elvira (/ ^uri- 
iani)f and afterwards appeared as Gilda {Rigolttto), 
Violettii {La Ttnviata), and Martha (Martha No. 2), 
till, beiag announced for Isabella in Robert le Diab/e, 
she mysteriously disappeared, to the chagrin of a 
large number of amateurs), who had hailed her as 
little else than a second Persiani — was appreciated 
from the first, and obtained, perhaps, ps legitimate 
acceptance as any singer since Angtolina Bosio. — 
Without any personal attractions, and scarcely pass- 
ing mediocrity as an actress, Mdlle. Fioretti made 
way exclusively perforce of distinguished vocal at- 
tainments. Her sudden departure, the cause of which 
has never been publicly explained, was a sensible 
loss to the company. Good singen in the genuine 
Italian school are now, unhappily, rare; and Mdlle. 
Fioretti could, therefore, ill be spared. Mdlle. Paul- 
ine Lucca — whose brilliant success as Valentino, in 
the Huguenots, is of so recent occurrence that little 
more need be said of her in tliis place— Is an artist 
of a wholly different stamp, possesses qualities in 
which Mdlle. Fioretti was deficient, and lacking oth- 
era with which Mdlle. Fioreuj was eminently en- 
dowed. In this young lady Mr. Gye has, there is 
every reason to believe, drawn a new prize ; and her 
progress next season will bo followed by all who take 
an interest in the opera with earnest and watchful 
interest. Mdlle. Fioretti has fled, and Mdlle. Ade- 
lina Patti, with all her versatility, cannot possibly 
undertake every part in the repertory ; Mdlle. Lucca 
— if she equals anticipation, as there is little reason 



to doubt she will — has, therefore, a career before her 
which may be advantageous in an equal measure to 
herself and to the theatre. Thus much to the new 
comera. 

The exertions of Mdlle. Adelina Patti have been 
unremitting ; and it is no more than truth to say that 
she was the "star" of the season. Mdlle. Patti has 
added four new parts to her already brilliant cata- 
logue — ^viz., Leonora in the TVoiu/ore, Ninetta in La 
Gaxza Ladra, Adina ia L' Elisir, and Maria in La 
FtgHa del Reggimento—trerj one a real success. In 
addition to these, she has appeared, oftener than we 
have leisure to enumerate, as Amine, Rosina, Martha 
CMartha No. 3), Adina {Don Pasquale) and Zerlina. 
A second and very different, though in its way not 
less charming Zerlina — the Zerlina of Auber's Fra 
Diavalo — was set down for Mdlle. Patti in the pro- 
spectus ; but, unhappily, Signor Mario, who was to 
have played the irresistible brigand chief, was — ^not 
"indisposed," this time, bnt, which amounts to much 
the same thing, "unprepared." 

Mdlle. Antonietta Fricci— a clever younj^ lady, 
but hardly fitted to shine as "prima donna sena asso-' 
luta*' in such an esublishment as the Royal Italian 
Opera — can neither be said to have advanced or re- 
trograded in public favor. Her Norma was tolerable, 
if no more ; her Alice, if not all that can be desired, 
better in every respect. Norma is a terrible ordeal 
for any artist of less than the highest attainments, 
while the "Diva" is not only in the land of the living, 
but hovering about th€ theatre — to which, and to its 
patrons, she has twice bid a formal " adieu " with an 
irresistible desire (as it is bruited abroad) to say 
"good-bye" once more, in a third "limited" series of 
representations ; and assuredly Mdlle. Fricci is not 
the one to make us quicklv foiiget Giulia Grisi, who, 
but the other day, in Sc «fames's Hall, sang so well 
and awakened such enthusiasm, at the concert of Sig- 
nor Ciabetu. Madame Miolan Carvalho has only 
appeared in one character — the heroine of M. Gou- 
nod's Faust f here newly -baptized Ffiust e Margherita ; 
Mdlle. Maria Battu has given more or less satisfac- 
tion Jn such parts as Elvira (ilfasante^fo), <MatiIde 
(Guillaums Tell) and Margaret de Valois (the Hugue- 
nots) ; while Madame Nantier Didi^ (in whose place 
a Madame Lustani has more than once officiated) as 
Maddalena {Rigoletto), Pippo (La Gazza Ladra) ; 
Nancy {Martha), Urbain (the Huguenots), &c., folly 
sustained her popularity as the liveliest of singing 
soubrettes and the sauciest of singing pages — added to 
which she has repeated her well-known assumption of 
Azucena, and (in conseqnenoe, we presume, of the 
protracted absence of Madame Csillajr), with lauda- 
ble ambition, appropriated to herself the distressed 
mother in the Prophete— one of the grandest creations 
of Meyerbeer. Madame Tagliafico has been diligent 
and useful, as of yore, in the various little parts as- 
signed to her; Mdlle. Dottini, besides playing the 
Queen in / Puriiani, Adalgisa in Norma, and Bertha 
in the Prophete, has nsurpM the part of Gemnnr in 
Guillaume Tell, (successively assumed by Mdlle. 
Amelia Corbari and Madame RudersdorflT) ; and 
Madame Rudersdorff has almost, if not (|uite exclu- 
sively, been condemned to recount the griefs and en- 
dure the rebuffd of the unfortunate Elvira, Don Gio- 
vanni's ca»t-off mistress. 

Signor RonconI, of whom severe illness deprived 
us last year, brought to light again some of the most 
inimitable impersonations of the operatic stage — 
among the lest his Figaro (Barbiere) ; his Dulcama- 
ra; his Uigolotto ; his Podestk (/xi Gazza Ladra); 
and, last and least (in importauc*e if not in excel- 
lence) his Mosetto, To these he has added Dr. Ma- 
latesta {Don Pasquale), which may be described in a 
sentence as the best we have ever seen. Signor Kon- 
coni, it is true, sings often out of tune — a habit that 
would seem ineradicable ; but, notwithstanding this 
defect— which, to any other sineer, would be fatal — 
he is, we repeat, inimitable, and invariably wins the 
sympathies of his audience — except, of course, in 
such parts as Gioigio (/ Puritani), which are wholly 
nnsuited to him, and for which he should never, un- 
der any ciraumstances, be cast. When Signor Ron- 
con i is gone, who shall replace him ? Certainly not 
Signor Ciampi — his hard-working but by no means 
satisfactory substitute iii more than one character last 
season — whose diligence can scarcely make up for a 
prevailing dryness, which, this year, for instance, 
was but poor atonement for the entire want of humor 
in his Dr. Bartolo, Don Pasquale, Snipizio, and oth- 
er characten ; not Signor Graziani, who, despite his 
beautiful voice, has no dramatic talent, either serious 
or comic ; and not M. Fanre, who, though a bary- 
tone, is unsuited to any of the parti traditionally al- 
lotted to Signor Ronconi. Signor Graziani has done 
very little this season ; for, though t^ was the Valen- 
tine In Faust, his principal exploits (as for years 
past indeed) have been the Count di Luna in llTro- 
valors, whose cavaXina, "II balen del suo sorriso," no 
one else has ever sung, or is likely to sing, so well, 
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and Plamkett (Martha)), with the redoubtable song 
in praiae of ''Beer." M. Faare, on the contrary, has 
been unremiitingly active, a nd rendered most impor- 
tant services to the management. It is enoagh to 
point to this verj clever artist's repeated impersona- 
tions of Goillanme Tell, Don Giovanni, Ferdinand 
(ta Gazxa Lcuira), Pietro (Mataniello), St. Bris 
(the Huguenots), and last — perhaps best — Meph- 
istopheles, to remind oar musical readers of the value 
of nis co-operation. M. 'Faure's compatriot, M. 
Obin, from the Grand Opera in Paris (who by the 
way, should have been noticed among the new com- 
ers), only appeared twice — as Bertram, in Robert le 
Diable ; and then, like Mdlle. Fioretti, vanished with- 
out a warning. M. Obtn's departure, however, was, 
we believe, inevitable, his assistance in the revival of 
Signor Verdi's VSpres Siciliennes being required by 
the manager of the Paris Opera, and his engagement 
with M. Gye merely, as we are informed, provisional. 
Signor Tagliafico has been, a^ ever, invaluable in the 
varied repertory of ^NOJt-suhordinate parts that fall 
within his sphere — such, for example, as Rodnlfo 
{La Sonnnmbula), Basitio {IlBarbi^e), Ge»*\er { Guil- 
lanme Tell) Sparnfucile {RigolHto), Lord Tristan 
(Marlhn). Count Oberthal (the Prophhte), and Bel- 
core (LRlisir) — not forsetting his unequalled Com. 
mendarore. in the dramatic chef d'auvre of Mozart. 
Herr Formes has appeared from rime to time, and 
though his great part of Bertram, in Robert, was giv- 
en to M. Obin, took a fair revenire subsequently when 
it was restored to him, and a still fairer as the llngue- 
not. Marcel, of which personage he is still the most 
characteristic representative. Moreover, Herr Formes 
was of no little importance to the frequent perform- 
ances of Don Giovanni, in which opera he presented 
us, as formerly, with the veritable Leporello of Ger- 
man tendencies and traditions. The careful and 
painstaking M. Zelger was announced for Oroveso 
and other parts, in the early season ; but indisposi- 
tion deprived the public of his suhseauent services. 
Signor Tambetlik, whose splendid singing as Ar- 
nold, in GuiHaume 7W/, whose "II mio tesoro," the 
grand feature of his Ottavio, and whose snperlT decla- 
mation as Jean of Leyden, in the Prophhe, and as 
Robert, in Robert le Dtable, were never more admired, 
only obtained one new part — that of Faust in M. 
Grounod*8 singularly successful opera, a part not fa- 
vorable to the exhibition of those fine qualities which, 
in the characters we have mentioned, m Otello, and 
several others unnecessary to specify, he displays 
with such remarkable efTect. To Signor Mario allu- 
sion has been made ; but It is only just to add that 
his incomparable performance of Count Almaviva, 
which warranted frequent representations of the nev- 
er-tiring Barbiere ; the impassioned feeling he threw 
into the music of Manrico, on the night when Mdlle. 
Patti made her memorable appearance as the ticono- 
ra of Signor Verdi's most popular opera ; his exquis- 
ite singing in the trio, "Biiona notte," the air "M'ap- 
pari tutt' amor," and other passages allotted to Lion- 
ello, the sentimental farmer, in Martha ; and, lastly, 
his picturesque and noble acting as Raoul de Nangis 
would have covered a multitude of sins. Another 
very zealous and painstaking artist, Signor Neri 
Baraldi, who — though over-^ghted in such parts as 
Arturo, in the Puritani, and Elvino, in the Sonnant' 
bula, for which a Rubini is wanted, or, in the absence 
of a Rubini, one, lilce Signor Mario, who could act 
as well as Rubini could sing, and though, once or 
twice, as the case was with Signor Naudin, put for- 
ward unexpectedly where Signor Mario was expect- 
ed — ^has been extremely useful, on more than one 
occasion, in characters to which he may reasonably 
aspire. The unimportant tasks assigned from time 
to time to Madame Anese, Signors Lucchesi, Rossi, 
PoJonini, Capponi, &c., were, in almost every in- 
stance, competently fulfilled. 

Besides the operas incidentally alluded to in the 
course of the foregoing remarks — 19 in all — viz., 
Moianidlo, I Puritani, Norma, GuHlaume Tell, Rigo- 
letto. La TVaviata, La Sonnambula, 11 Barbiere, Don 
Giovanni, Martha, The Prophhte, II Trovatore, La 
Gazza Ladra, Robert U Diable, Fattst e Margherita, 
Don Pasquale, The Huguenots, VElisir d* Aniore and 
La Figlia del Reggimento ^produced in the order here 
assigned to them), no others were brought out. The 
novelties were confined to three — viz., VElisir d* 
Amore, which had not been heard for seven years, 
Faust e Margherita and La Figlia, neither of which 
had been previoosly given at Covent Garden. 
Faust e Margherita not having been announced in the 
prospectus, may be accepted as a fair substitute for 
L'Etoiledu Nord; but for Gluck's Orfeo, Anber's 
fVa Diavdb, Flotow's Stradella, and, most impor- 
tant, Verdi's last opera. La Forza dd Destine — all of 
which (sM we1^a8 Rossini's Otello) were in the pro- 
spectus — ^no substitutes were offered. 
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Hayter^s Church Music. 

A ColUetwn of TMXm and Ifymn Tvinet, Clontii, SereieUy 
Anih^ms, &e.,b7 A.U. Hattbr, Organist at Trinity Chuxeh, 
Boaton, and fbnnwly at Hereford Cathedral, Sngland. 
(Oliver Ditaon h Co., Boston). 

The manufacture and diffusion of new collec- 
tions of church music still goes on as busily 
among us, as in the halcyon days of peace. Only 
we notice a change in the form and fashion, if 
not in the nature of the products. Instead of 
endless repetition of the old type of books full of 
mere *'psahn tunes," degenerating as they multi- 
ply, at each remove from the plain, earnest, heart- 
felt, grand old Choral, and losing character to 
gain seeming novelty, we now see more ambitious 
efforts to supply larger and less simple pieces; 
books containing a greater proportion of Anthems, 
Glorias, Te Deums, and all sorts of practicable 
extracts from famous Masses, Oratorios, Motets, 
&c., to the still indispensible but homely assort- 
ment of Long, Short, Conmion and Particular ; — 
thus plainly recognizing a somewhat advanced 
stage of musical taste and culture in the people, 
or at any rate a craving, whether wise or igno- 
rant, for something juicier than the old husks. 

Of the new "Collections," which have made 
their appearance during the last year or two, a 
majority seem to have been made in the interest of 
the Roman Catholic or of the English Episcopal 
service. Puritan Psalm singing yields up a large 
share of the market ; Mass and Te Deum, Offertory 
and Anthem, come more into vogue, and more 
and more find purchasers and even performers in 
congregations, that know no established Liturgy. 
Some of these we propose from time to time to 
examine, and report tiiereon as well as we are 
able ; but it is by no means an easy or a thank- 
ful task ; for we are bound at the outset to con- 
fess,a8 we have many times already intimated, that 
we have never yet seen tiie musical "collection," 
or known the musical service (at least in this 
country — ^fbr perhaps we might except the Dom- 
chor in Berlin), which seemed to us, in all respects, 
to answer the essential requirements. 

We begin with tiie last work out, as being the 
one which seems likely, from the name it bears, 
the place it hails from, and the way in which it 
has grown together, to excite a wide-spread in- 
terest, at least in this vicinity. Trinity Church, 
in this city, has long enjoyed a reputation for the 
superiority of its munc, due, it is understood, to 
the taste, musicianship, and zeal of Mr. Hayter, 
who, for some twenty-five years, has been its or- 
ganist and conductor ; a man of thorough Eng- 
lish cathedral training, and justly accounted 
among the ablest and best furnished who have 
settled in this country. He gives us here, in a 
large oblong quarto volume of 160 pages, the 
more valuable substance, we may suppose, of the 
music which has grown into use during that time 
at Trinity, selected, arranged, composed by him- 
self, and executed by a quartet or double quartet 
choir under his own immediate direction ; — the 
music, in a word, which has been favorite at 
Trinity, and an attraction to outsiders, for so many 
years. Let us see what it consists of, and what 
are its pervading characteristics. 

The first impression we get, after running 



through the volume, is, that the author has been 
sensitively desirous to avoid the commonplace 
sameness of the usual church music — ^usual here, 
we mean, in our American Protestant churches 
and congregations. We sec it in the large room 
he allots to anthems and longer pieces ; we see it 
also, in the frequency with which he borrows the 
subjects even for his psalm and hynm tunes, from 
beautiful passages in classical works of quite an- 
other kind, as operas, oratorios, sonatas, quartets 
and trios for stringed instruments, &c. To speak 
first of the latter : 

1. We have here nearly a hundred tunes, in all 
the usual metres of the hymn books. A good sign, 
to begin with, is the modest number ; your regu- 
lar Yankee "psalm-smiter" has been wont to offer 
you three, four, five hundred tunes (mostly brand 
new) in one book, embodying the sweating inspi- 
rations of a single year. We, for our part, would 
rather have twenty plain old Lutheran chorals, 
even if sung in unison, with aid of a true organ- 
ist — ^and infinitely rather if harmonized by Bach), 
than the whole of them ; but it is cause for thank- 
fulness to see them reduced to a hundred — and a 
short hundred at that. Now as to the selection, 
origin, and treatment. 

About a third part of them are in plain old 
Choral form, in long notes, harmonized. Care 
seems to have been taken even here, not to in- 
clude those which are found in every other New 
England book, such as Old Hundred and the 
Hke. But the most of them are old tunes ; com- 
monly old English tunes, witii a small sprinkHng 
of German chorals. The name of Bach occurs 
but once, and that in an instance which does not 
sound to us so peculiarly Bach-ian as some others 
might. One is attributed to Graun, which is in 
fact that sweetest and tenderest of the old €rer- 
man chorals : ^^Herzlich thut mich verlangen" ; 
whether Graun might not have harmonized it as 
it here stands, we cannot say ; certainly the har- 
mony has not half the charm of either of Bach's 
half dozen arrangements of the same melody. 
One bears the noble name of Palestrina, and 
bears the stamp of genuine authenticity in its 
broad churchlike harmony :-^we wish the book 
had a few more of these. The tunes attributed 
to old English writers have the usual grave and 
soHd style of such, which to our feeling, after 
all, is rather style than character, rather careful 
and respectful deportment than genius. But at 
all events there is no nonsense in them, nd senti- 
mental-affectation. Others of this class, bearing 
no author's name, are good, some dry and frigid. 
The harmony (whoever may be responsible for 
it), is generally faultiess, but now and then ex- 
tremely hard and forced, as if thus agun striving 
not to identify itself with the impoverished same- 
ness of modulation, progression and cadence in 
the common psalm books. So much of the hymn 
tunes proper. 

It is in the adaptations, above referred to, from 
classical masters, that we find the chief, at least 
the characteristic wealth of this collection. This 
is a tempting, and at the same time a dangerous 
resource, it must be admitted ; because, to say- 
nothing of the propriety of taking a piece of mu- 
sic away from its connection and original inten- 
tion, to try to fit it to a wholly different purpose, it 
is evident that only in very rare and exceptional 
instances can a passage from a symphony, aqnai^ 
tet, or an opera, submit itself to the Procrustes 
bed of the short, rigid, psalm tune form, without 
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terrible amputation, involying too some finishing 
off of the mangled parts with very bungling and 
rery wooden false limbs. The original idea, so 
whole, 80 captivating, has to be rounded and 
shortened off to a sudden common-place psalm 
tune cadence, whereby its very life is lost, and all 
its charm has fled. We believe it was Gardi- 
ner, the **Music of Nature" man, who first set the 
example of this sort of borrowing and adapting ; 
and out of his collection came the best of those 
reminiscences of Handel, Mozart, &c., which, 
transferred to the earlier editions of our "Handel 
and Haydn Collection," really did some service 
in quickening a finer sense in many who before 
had known nothing but the most poor and meagre 
side of music ; indeed those tunes ('^Bradford,** 
"Viotti," "Germany," &c., they were called) gave 
to many Americans their first conception of the 
great composers, and their first desire to know 
them better. So much must be admitted, and 
yet how soon, how naturally, this thing was over- 
done, run into the ground, tickling the foolish, 
untaught ear with all manner of absurdities. 

Not content with chopping up Handel, Beetho- 
ven and Mendelssohn into their Long and Short 
Metre mince-meat, the enterprising "psalm-smit- 
ers," with a shrewd eye to a wider market, siczed 
upon less noble but more appetizing game, and 
made the fashionable operas and ballads of the 
day supply grist to their mill, as well as to the 
street orphan grinders. We give Mr. Hayter cred- 
it for being much more tasteful and select in his 
borrowings from genius. - In not a few instances 
he has been exceedingly happy in his choice (if 
sometimes less so in his adaptation^ of a theme. 
Three tunes he has carved from Gluck : — one the 
well-known air : Che faro fenza Euridice f the 
others, from choruses of priests in his operas, be- 
ing already truly religious and noble in their 
character. From Beetiioven he has taken the 
solemn air, "/n quenta tomba ** ; the great tenor 
air in Fididio ; both impressive subjects, but re- 
quiring to be harmonized, abridged, &c. Also 
two very noble ones, which lend themselves more 
readily to the purpose, namely : the openinor of 
that nch, broad, profoundly religious adagio of the 
great B fiat Trio ; and the opening of the lovely 
NOW movement in one of his concertos. Mendels- 
sohn supplies an impressive passage from "Eli- 
jah," and another from a part-song. Mozart, the 
mere theme of a Dona Nobis ; a movement in 
three-four, which may be the trio of some minu- 
etto in a chamber compodtion ; and another piece, 
into which Mr. Hayter interpolates a second 
part before the return of the theme. Handel is 
Drought under contribution only once, that we 
have seen, and then in not one of his more hack- 
nied forms. Haydn also only once in his own 
right, and once as the completion, suddenly sur- 
prising you, of a tune begun by Hayter, and 
mark^ "Haydn and Hayter ,*" this seems really 
too much like a joke for a church hymn. Weber 
occurs two or three times, once in the lullaby 
chorus of his Oberon elves, — a sweet and tran- 
auillizing piece ; but how can you hear it without 
tiiinking of the twittering orchestral accompani- 
ments ! From Rossini, we have not a bad tune 
made fi^m that beautiful, and truly religious wed- 
ding chorus, in the first act of "William Tell." 
Enough to mention these, though not the only 
names. We find also the Russian Hymn, and 
the so-called Portuguese Hymn, or AdesteJideleSy 
both good in their way. 

The tunes by Mr. Hayter himself, not more 
than six or eight in number, are smooth, melodi- 
ous, well harmonized compositions, inclining rath- 
car to sweetness (somewhat Spohr-like) and some- 
times to a sentimental pathos, than to the more 
grand and elevated church style. They are fur 
specimens of the modem English tendency in sa- 
cred composition, of which Vincent Novello has 
been one of the most influential models. 

Of the longer pieces in this volume we must 
take a firesh opportunity to speak; the present 
one is spent. 



Abttsts at Home. Such a rich fea^t— surfeit we 
cannot say-— of music, as we had the other evening 
at the house of one of our best resident ninsictans ; 
such a musicvl orgy almost, considering not only the 
quantity, bat the exciting quality, and appetite still 
growing with what it fed upon, comes not many 
times, and shoald not come too often, in a life-time, 
even of enthusiastic derotees to Beethoven and all the 
great ones. Think of this programme for a single 
evening I Too rich it might have been, and heavy, 
had it not been extemporized, each piece coming 
when the party were in the humor of it. 1 . An early 
Trio (C minor) of Beethoven, for piano, violin and 
'cello. 8. The D minor Trio of Mendelssohn. 8. 
A brilliant, difficult Fantasia by Chopin. 4. The 
cyclus of songs, called Diehterlidte, by Schumann, 
song as only one tenor in this country sings them. 
5. A violin Sonata by the old Italian master, Arcan- 
gelo Corelli, in which yon find the very cut of Han- 
del. 5. A charming violin movement by Tartini. 
7. A violin and piano Sonata by Bach, and a part 
of another. 8. The *'Krentzer" Sonata of Beet^ 
hoven. 9. A triad of Franz songn, snng by yon 
know whom. 10. The groat B flat Trio of Beet- 
hoven. 11. Sonata in D by .Mozart, piano and vio- 
lin ; — and we are not sure but that our memory fails 
us of some more. The pianist of the evening, and 
an admirable one, was Mr. Carl Wolfsoun, of 
Philadelphia, whose first visit (private^ to this city 
the occasion of the little gathering. 



Mendelsbohn Musical Inbtitutb. By a no- 
tice in onr advertising columns it will be seen that 
this school, long favorably known under the man- 
agement of Mr. B. B. Oliver, has been removed from 
Pittsfleld, Mass. to Boston. We hare often had oc- 
casion to allnde to the high-toned and earnest charac- 
ter of Mr. Oliver's teaching, to the pains he has taken 

to inspire his pupils with an intelligent love of what 
is really good in music, and to the clnssicnl com- 
plexion of the programmes of his school exhibitions. 
The Institute has educated, since ita commencement, 
nearly 200 pnpils, abont 40 of whom are now suc- 
cessfully engaged in teaching, and leading young 
tastes in a classical direction. 

Germ AW Opera. There is good news from Hen* 

Anscbutz. If all we hear be true, the interest in 

German Opera will not be wasted upon several 

efforts, but all concentrated in one, and thst a strong 

one. Thirteen or fourteen new members are to Join 

the Anschtltz company from Europe; among them 

Mme. Dora Laszio, a Hungarian singer of repute ; 

Theodor Formes, the Berlin tenor ; Dair Aste, one 

of the best German bassos in Europe, and others of 
good report. Mme. Johannsen, Herren Wcinlich, 
Lotti, &c., will still make part of it. The perform- 
ances will commence at the New York Academy in 
December; and the company will visit Philadel- 
phia and Boston once, and perhaps twice, during the 
coming year. 

A Larob Oboaw in Utah. — A large organ, one 
of the largest in this country, has recently been built 
by Simmons & Co., to be placed in the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle at Salt Lake City, which is a building large 
enough to seat 15,000 people. The case of the organ 
and the large diapasons, are to be made in the tem- 
ple, and a skilful workman has started for this pur- 
pose to Salt Lake City. 




ttsital Carrespnhntt. 

Newport. R. I., Aug. 28.— We had a few days 
since a rare musical treat at the Mating of Mr. 
Hartmakn, at the Ocean Hall of this place. Al- 
though our expectations had been excited to a high 
point, by the notices of his performances in Philadel- 
phia and New York, during the past winter, we were 
nevertheless quite surprised at his masterly execu- 
tion. Mr. Hartmann is a pupil of the celebrated 
pianist Theodore Kullak, of Berlin. On this occa- 



sion he gave us the "March from Tannhauser" and 
the "Campanella" by Paganini, both arranged by 
Liszt; ti Nocturne And a Polonaise by Chopin, and 
"Auf Fliigdn da Getanga," arranged by Heller. 
They were all played with the feeling and individual- 
ity that belong to them in their various styles of com- 
position. 

What distinguishes Mr. Hartmann from "most of 
the performers that we have been accustomed to hear 
is, the combination of qualities that seem almost 
irreconcilable in the same person. Thus his playing 
is grand, forcible and broad, while at the same time 
every note has the freshness and distinctness of the 
dew-drop. It is superbly colored with feeling, and 
at the same time it is entirely devoid of sentimentali- 
ty. There is the freshness and sweetness of the ripe 
and luscious fruit, and not the sicklsh and cloying 
taste of unhealthy confectionery. Of Chopin he is 
one of the best interpreters, and at the same time he 
is equally at home in the graceful and musical 
witchery of the "Campanella." 

To all true lovers of music present the entertain- 
ment gave the greatest delight ; and, although it was 
not a large success in a pecuniary way, the good 
seed was well sown, and will we doubt not, bring 
forth good fruit to this manly and health-giring ar- 
tist, as well as to those who listened to him. Mr. 
Hartmann was assisted in an able manner by Mr. 
Charles Hahn, a violinist of much promise, and Mr. 
Wilson, a young pianist of this city. We hope that 
yon will have the pleasure ere long of hearing him in 
Boston. M. 

''those Evening Bells." 

LoDVATir, Belgium, Jdlt 11. — In a little town 
of interior Belgium, among broad-built Flemings and 
jolly Walloons, (don't print it Balloons), hardly 
knowing whether Boston and Portland are in the 
hands of the Confederates yet, or whether Dwight's 
Journal has not by this time nominated Howell Cobb 
for the next President, I sit sipping Bairische Beer, 
from a quaint mug, on a quaint chair, in a quaint 
street, opposite tliat bit of fairy architecture, the Ho- 
tel de Ville of Lonvain. Every body is in the streeta 
drinking beer, or waiting till attendant damsels bring 
fresh bottles thereof, said bottles being in fact stone 
jugs, containing each three or four glasses full, and 
costing ten centimes or two cents per jug, which in- 
cludes the privilege of a chair and table on the side- 
walk for an indefinite period of time. 

The little cafd where I sit and sip myself away, 
and where my willing soul would stay, is built against 
the side of the Lonvain Cathedral, an edifice as ugly 
as sin outside, but within as beautiful as the Angel 
of Goodness. The floor of polished marble reflects 
the forms of sculptured saints, upon whose heads the 
painted windows fling rich halos of gorgeous light, 
while from the roof of the choir is suspended a colos- 
sal crucifix, at the foot of which are kneeling angels. 
A triple arch of lace-work marble crosses the church 
by the transepts, separating the choir or east end 
from the nave. Old pictures by Van Dyck and 
Hemling adorn the walls, and from the ceiling de- 
pends a chandelier made by Qnentin, Matsys who, as 
everybody knows, changed to an indiffeivnt painter 
from an artistic and excellent blacksmith, or designer 
of works in iron, merely to suit the whim of a purse- 
proud mamma-in-law. It is twilight, and the Cathe- 
dral is a very shrine of quiet art and religious 
beauty. 

Outside, whither we go and begin to imbibe beer 

instead of beauty, there is a new phase of wondrous 

architecture in the Hotel de Ville, a structure built a 

few years — it don't make any difllbrence whether it Is 

fifty more or less — built, I say, a few years before 

the discovery of America, and small as it is, possess- 
ing more real architectural beauty, than all the 
American buildings existing, even were their united 
merita condensed into one representative edifice. 
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Then m it grovrs darker, there ib a rich clang from 
the belfrj, and the chimes tell the quarter hoar in 
moflie, like the eweep of a skilfnl hand orer the 
chorda of a reaponsire harp. 

We know preciona little about chimes in America. 
To be sure, they have a set of bells in Trinity spire, 
New York, bnt no one erer hears them at the proper 
time for hearing chimes— that is, after dark. Then 
they do not sonnd every day, bnt are reservecl for 
holidays and festivals, when Mr. Ayliffe plays a few 
patriotic airs, to which nobody listens, and which 
are quite drowned by the omnibases of Broadway 
and Wall street. Far different is it in these quiet 
Belgian towns. Here every quarter of an honr, and 
in some cases every five minutes, the chimes sonnd. 
Every year they are set to fresh tunes selected by the 
municipftlity, and programmes of the music thus 
played, for a century back, are kept in the church ar- 
chives. The taste, it must be confessed, is dubious. 
For instance, the bells which sound divine from Lou- 
vain Cathedral at the quarter andhalf hours, perform, 
when the honr strikes, the last page of that ugly yet 
popular dance "The Lancers," the "hands all ronnd" 
movement, and yet the silly music is so transfigured 
by the bells, that it actually sonnds pretty. 

Let me babble about a few of the chimes I have 
lately heard. There is Lichfield Cathedral in Eng- 
land, a noble, proud building with its three spires 
and rich ornamental front. They are completely re- 
storing it, and one gentleman has presented an organ 
that is worth about one quarter as much as the 
altar screen, and by no means equal to many in the 
Boston and New York churches ; for in respect of 
church oigans, we are certainly ahead of England. 
By the way, speaking of organs, reminds me of the 
only tribute I have yet seen paid to the memory of an 
organist. In Newcastle upon Tyne there is an old 
church — the principal one in the place — ^built aoy 
number of centnries ago, and dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las. Over the altar is a magnificent window erected 
only three or four years since, by public subscription, 
to one, M. Ions, who had been some twenty years 
oiiganist of the church, and was not over 40 years of 
age when he died. The window, however, is by no 
means symbolical of the special tastes or pursuits of 
him whose memory it preserves. The chance was 
certainly a good one of departing from the conven- 
tional symbolisms of East windows, and of producing 
a window not only peculiar in its object, but in its 
appearance. Yet the oft-repeated subject of the 
Lord's supper is again repeated here, and no one 
who did not carefully read the Latin inscription, 
would suppose that this was the memorial window of 
a popular organist. Still it is well to sec, that some- 
where in the world, good organists are appreciated 
by somebody, for as a general thing an organist's 
task is a thankless one. In England, however, it is 
not nearly so bad as in America ; for in the former 
country, the organist is master of his choir, and has 
only men and boys to deal with. No petted, spoiled 
lady singer to humor and coax, no bending to silly 
female caprice and whim, no requests to "make the 
soprano prominent," and to "play the alto loud." 
Bat on the other hand, American organists get better 
paid, many of the Cathedral organists of England, 
not receiving more, for daily duty, than 100 pounds 
sterling per annum, a sum which in America is often 
paid the mere Sunday players. 

But I am wandering from the Chimes. At Lich- 
field they are very beautiful in still twilight, nor is 
there ever any undue excitement or noise in the town 
to interfere with them. Many of the English parish 
churches have also beautiful chimes, bnt they are 
heard to far greater perfection in Belgium, where 
chiming is an absolute mania. 

Travel, in these days of quick transit, is very much 
like the changes of scenery m a spectacular play, and 
the whistle of the locomotive only reminds one of 
the whistle of the scene shifter ; so let us suppose the 
scene changed to Belgium. 



It is night, and we are in the upper room of a 
qnaint, peaked, gable honse, the front window look- 
ing on an old Hotel de Yille of the 14th century, and 
a row of peaked houses, one of which, onoe occupied 
by a king, is described in his history by Motley. The 
back window shows a jagged confusion of carious 
red tiled roofs, just beyond which shoots up in pale, 
creamy whiteness a rich tower, gradually losing it- 
self in a still mors elaborate spire, adorned with a 
profuseness of decoration, unknown in modem archi- 
tecture. You might almost think that the structure 
was transparent, for as yon look, yon can plainly, 
through the delicate stone open work, see the stars in 
the sky beyond. In the dim light the soft whiteness 
of this spire — which seems to be built by giants, and 
then embroidered and adorned by fairies — ^looks like 
a mere phantasmagoria — an opium eater's dream — 
which may fade away the next minute. 

As you gaze at it, suddenly, as clear and sharp as 
a Damascus blade, and yet as soft and grateful as a 
handful of dropping rose leaves, "falls on the listen- 
ing ear of night" the mnsic of the Chimes. At first 
yon are content merely to enjoy sound ; but soon the 
ear distingnishes a tune, and if you are an ultrarclass- 
icalist, great is your dismay and indignation, to dis- 
cover that Verdi's influence is felt up in the old 
spire ; for the chimes are playing the chorus, from 
"Lombardi," 

"Dio del tetto natio." 
And a little later yon can define the air of Pagcmo : 

Oh f speransa di Vendetta 

Gia sfavilli, nel mio core 

Da tant' anni a me diletta 

Altro voce nou ascolto— no I 
Five minutes elapse when an arpeggio chord is 
struck, and in another five minutes is repeated. Then 
the quarter of an honr gives a longer phrase, and at 
the half honr comes a passage ftom Gounod's 
"Fanst," the "Lombardi" selection recurring at the 
next regular hour. In your sleep the chime music 
mingles strangely with your dreams, and this sweet- 
est of all the voices of the night remains as yonr 
dearest memory of rich old Antwerp. 

A locomotive whistle, a brief whirl, and the scene 
is changed. 

It is another qnaint old town, but the view is gay 
and lively, and the hour is not far from high noon. 
Yon are in A wide market place, with a rambling old 
City Hall, much addicted to pinnacles, and sadly 
given to gush out at the sides into superfluous wings 
and extensions. On the left peaked houses, like- 
wise peaked houses on the right. On the other side 
a cathedral, the lower part thereof encrusted with lit- 
tle shops, (don't print it chops), like a ship's hull 
with barnacles : while at the end of the Cathedral is 

a grand square tower, as far as it goes, hardly inferi- 
or to that of Antwerp, bnt now without the spire 
which it once possessed. The sun is shining bright- 
ly, and the booths in the market place are guarded 
by a marble statue of Maria Theresa, who, bsre- 
headed, looks as if she would give her kingdom for 
a loan of a parasol. 

Just at the honr of noon the chimes in the tower 
strike up auch a merry peal ! It would never do to 
hear it by starlight, when only sentimental melodies 
are desired ; but here in the broad day, and in the 
gay public street, the sparklino: music of Ah ! non 
giunge seems delightfully appropriate. So you think 
of Bosio, and Patti, and the other delightful singers 
you have heard in Sonnambula, and you wonder 
whether, after all, any opera could be advantageous- 
ly substituted for Bellini's faTorite. Then the 
Chimes, havinf? by this time finished the air, start at 
it again with quite brilliant variations, and you listen 
with your head perched on one side, and yonr tongue 
ready to cry hrava ! brava ! 

To be sure a market woman, insensible to Bellini, 
deems this an opportune moment to offer you a cab- 
bage and a half peck of carrots at reduced rates, and 
in replying in pantomimic negative, you lose quite a 
pretty roulade ; yet notwithstanding this leguminous 
diversion from the main theme, you hear enough to 
ever retain this sicht and sonnd as your happiest, 
brightest memory of Mechlin or Malines. 

TXOTATOR. 
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Vooala with Piano Acoompftnime&t. 

Sing, Birdie, Sing I Ballad. WilMm Gang, as 
A ohMTftil, ehlppOT liitto Uj, whieh eanU with 
blrdlfl'town nnrivaUMl tUlL 

The Sea is before ns. Song. Benry RusteU. 25 

A el«sr, Ctm, hmxtj song, m Raiss&*t i 
A good iong fbr omb to sing. 

The old days. Mrs. Sartorum. 25 

RnsMllvunSdto pnttiMiPord**old** In an hk 
songs. How«v«r that maj ba. It is a good old word 
to sing, and flto waU In this ploasant soiht. whIeh Is a 
now sology of old tknao. 

The Fairies. (Up the airy mountain.) 

T. T, Barker, 25 
Mr. Barkart floo tsals la diaplayad In the aaloetton 
of words and ov«B title poga of this song ; the bb^Io- 
dy Is most eharaing, and will no donbt. be vaqr ■«- 
eeptable to all. 

Emancipation 'Song. EmUio, 25 

Shall freedom droop and die. From war tongs 
for Freemen. 

Songs tar the tlsus. Hony and sing than bsiwa 
the slaves are all fined. 

I miss my mother dear. G, C. WhUtredge, 25 

An exsellent **home*^ song, aflsetlOBato and toneh- 
log. 

Xnaimmental Xualo. 

SoldaU Schottische. Jean WkiU, 25 

Has a piqoan t, ohesrtal melodj. Wuf. 

La Danse des Sylphes. Felix GodefMd, 50 

A somewhat dUUenlt pleee, by a domposn who has 
broni^t out oonslderable good mnsle. The mMody Is 
tleh, and tbe mosle genenlly has an air of fteshness 
and originaUty, 

Pinaon et Fanvette. (The two birds). 

PaulBarbot, 50 
The two birds, with pretty Treaeh names, twitter 
moat agreea b ly throogh this graeeftil oompodtfon. 
It Is quite a showy pleee, and of medium dlfflenlty. 

Regard waits. L. W, BaOard, 25 

A pretty walta, and eaiy of perlbnnanee. 

Robert, toi que j'aime. Transcription. 

B. RUKarde. 40 
These celebrated opera melodise will eontlnne to 
please for a long time, and. next to the pleasnie of 
hcailnc them sang by a celebrated cantatrice, is per- 
haps tbe pleasnie of hearing them in good timnserlp- 
tions, which unite the rich and expressive melody with 
floe harmonics, and brilliant mns, trills and arpeggios. 
Richard's teanscrlptions are amoi^; the very best. 

Lilla's Highland March. C Lortng. 15 

A little sparkling thing, ft>r UUa or any of her 
friends. Rasy. 

Books. 

The Srowbr of Pbarls. Book of Duets. 

Full gilt, $3,0a Cloth, 2,25. Plain, 2,00 

As the evenings grow longer, mndcal Ikmilles will 
be gathered once more around the piano, to partake 
ot their aoonstomed ftast of melody. Now what can be 
more opportune tlian to flnd, on sneh oecasions, one 
or more collections of standard songs or duets, like 
the Silver Chord or tbe Shower of Pearls. There la 
not such a vast number of good dnets In tim world, 
and tbb book contolns a large proportion of them. 
The '<fUU gilt" are Just the thing for prseenta, the 
*'cloth" are elegant imd durable, and the "pbOn" aa 
good, inside, as any. 



Uusio BT If All.— Manic Is sent by mail, tbe expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distonce will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rato of one cent per 
onnce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that It Is double. 
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for tha Journal of Uoaie. 

Half a Dosen of Beethoven*! Contem- 

poTariet. 

ADALBERT OTROWBTZ. 
(ContlniMd fh>m pafs 02 ) 

Chaptkr vn. 



AniTw fa London.— fHstlngabihvd neeptlon — ^Tho Lord Hay- 
orii DInnor.— Dake of Cumberland— A fpiMi for an Aldor- 
man.— "fiatlMir Haydn*' eomofl.— Tha Salomon and oth«r 
Ooneerti.—TiM London Mntlcal"8oaHm.**—Tha **8orprlM 
Qymphony" «b«n it wosa SorprlM— G., too, called upon for 
Qymphoniea. 

From Paris, vifl Calais to Dover-— with a toach 
of 0ea-mcknp» — and, upon landing, Gyrowetz 
found himself in a new world. ETerythinjr was 
different from France or Italj ; difTerent air, dif- 
ferent style of building, both public and private ; 
different arranj^ements for everythinft ; totally 
different manners ; the j^'eatest cleanliness, and 
quite another people. At the same time among 
the lower classes be noted rude incivility and en- 
tire want of consideration towards strangers, all 
whom they included under the name ^ French 
dogs." 

At six o'clock one morning Gyrowets reached 
the Canon Hotel in London, where the register 
of his name, occupation, &c., came under the no- 
tice of another guest at this house, who immedi- 
ately sought out the new comer. It was Giamo- 
vichi, the violin virtuoso— the same whom Gyrow- 
etz had known in Vienna — and who at one time 
ranked among the first violinists in Europe. — 
Giamovichi (often written Jamovitch) at once 
offered his friendship and all the aid in his power 
— a kindly act anywhere, but especially in Lon- 
don, tlien if not now — and moreover invited him 
that very afternoon to a private concert at the 
Prince of Wales's (afterward George IV) to whom 
he would introduce the new comer and perform 
some specimen of his compositions. Gyrowetz 
wished to excuse himself on the score of the ne- 
cessity of rest and the like, but Giamovichi would 
take no refusal, and thus it happened that on the 
day of his arrival in London his position was fa- 
vorably fixed, for he was kindly received by the 
Prince, and his quartet, which was played, was a 
success. At this little concert were several Lords 
and French emigres, among them the Duke of Or- 
leans — father of Louis Philippe. One of his first 
six quartets and his symphonies had already 
reached London and had found some sale ; but 
his recepdon at the Prince's set the fashion, and 
he became fiir a time quite' the musical lion. In- 
vitations to dine and to musical parties became of 
daily occurrence ; and in his old age what he re- 
membered with pleasure was, that in the first cir- 
cles he was treated like a friend, and not merely 
as the fashionable musical notoriety. 

But the reminiscences of London — let them be 
translated literally — a part of them fall in the 
time of Haydn's first visit — and in the list of com- 
posers and virtuosos given in Haydn's note-book, 
we find the names of Gyrowetz and Giamovi^ 
chl 

** The invitations grew so numerous that Gy- 



rowetz often had cards five or six weeks before- 
hand, that|he might be sure of appearing. These 
cards were arranged in a sort of machine above 
the chimney-piece, that he might have them be- 
fore his eyes and not forget. To all grand din- 
ners and parties he received a card of invitation ; 
to all private festivals and pleasures, to evening 
receptions, routs, card parties,' and balls he was 
invited ; he was treated as a friend and guest, 
and found everywhere the most friendly recep- 
tion. He had also the honor to be invited two 
years in succession to the grand dinner in the 
city which was given in the Mansion House, on 
the occasion of the election of the Burgomaster, 
or Lord Mayor, and at which the king and all the 
notables of London appeared. There he hap- 
pened to sit near the famous Mr. Fox and Lord 
Cardignan (?J, whose acquaintance he thus made, 
and with whom he often afterwards came in con- 
tact, and had the honor to converse upon many a 
topic. He had the happiness so to conduct him- 
self as to win the general favor of the English. 

" The Duke of Cumberland was one of the 
greatest patrons of music in London. Gyrowetz's 
music had made a deep impression upon him, and 
the composer had the happiness to be treated with 
marks of special consideration by his highness. 
It oftened happened that he had the high honor 
in the theatre of being invited into his Grace's 
box. Similar marks of honor were paid him also 
in the streets, for when the Duke happened to 
meet him, he called him into his carriage ; at 
which the people passing were astonished, but 
also pleased that his highness was disposed thus 
to prize and distinguish an artist. And so Gy- 
rowetz lived in London, valued and universally 
respected. 

" He was once invited to a great house to join 
a number of French emigres at a green turtle 
dinner. More than ten various dishes, all from 
turtle, were placed upon the table. After the 
company had thus seen, that a complete dinner 
might be prepared from this animal alone, anoth- 
er, large room was thrown open, where a superb 
feast of various meats was set out, which was 
eaten with marvellous appetite — the turtle dishes 
having been prepared merely as a rarity and a 
show. The guests were the former Finance Min- 
ister Yildeul and family, the family Dillon, &c., 
&c. — among them the celebrated ' handsome Dil- 
lon,' the favorite of the Parisian women. The 
evening was spent in play, and as the company 
was numerous, with a large proportion of women, 
the play of ' eequez ' was chosen, with which the 
evening was closed. It happened that Prince 
Philip von Lichtenstein (of Austria^ was one of 
the guests, and utt4)red various expressions, which 
might easily have been made the occasion of 
trouble ; Gyrowetz luckily succeeded in smooth- 
ing over matters and prevailing upon the prince 
to leave the house; and so the amusements of the 
evening were not interrupted. 

" As to Art, he now received orders from the 
music dealers for new compositions ; namely, son 
atas for the pianoforte and quartets ; and from 



Salomon for symphonies for the great concei*ts in 
Hanover Square — which latter was Gyrowetz's 
principal business in Jx>ndon. 

** For these works he was very well paid and 
put in a condition not only to live respectably, 
but to lay up something. In this manner passed 
away a year in London ; for him very pleasantly, 
and employed in the best possible manner. 

" Joseph Haydn was called thither at this time, 
and had six symphonies to compose for the Han- 
over Square concerts. Gsrrowetz awaited his 
revered friend with feelings of intense longing 
and joy, and upon his arrival (Jan. 1, 1791) he 
hastened to him, not a little to the relief of Haydn, 
at thus finding in the strange city an acquaint- 
ance, upon whose honesty and friendship he could 
safely reckon. The first musicians then in Lon- 
don — Giamovichi, Dussek, Cramer, Grosdell 
(Crosdill) Janovich (also, in English books, Yan- 
iewiczj, dementi, &c., came also to pay their re- 
spects to the greatly respected Haydn, to show 
him the reverence they felt and to testify their 
delight at his arrival ; to all which the composer 
uttered his thanks with heartfelt joy and emotion. 

*' The English public, however, at first received 
him with no such feelings ; they found him too 
old, and said they would indeed listen gladly to 
his symphonies, but that they had no desire to 
make the personal acquaintance of such an old 
man. 

"Such remarks, had wounded Gyrowetz, as well 
as all the other artists; and now the qu^tion was, 
by what means could they make Haydn the pop- 
ular favorite : as Gyrowetz now personally knew 
all who in London gave the tone, both to the pub- 
lie and in private society, and who ranked as au- 
thorities in all matters pertaining to music and 
the arts generally, he went to these people and 
explained how great a man Haydn was, what a 
renown he enjoyed in all Europe, and that it 
would redound little to their honor if his recep- 
tion was less brilliant than his merits warranted. 

" In answer to these representations the gen- 
tlemen promised to do all in their power to secure 
the popularity of Ha^dn. A grand supper was 
therefore prepared in one of their houses in his 
honor, to which the men of leading influence and 
the first mnsical artists of both sexes were invited. 
On this occasion much was said upon the excel- 
lencies of Haydn as a composer, and upon his 
great talents, and every effort made to recom- 
mend him to those present ; his own excellent 
manner was also in his favor, and his sitting down 
to the pianoforte after supper and singing several 
jolUy German songs, created quite an enthun- 
asm, so much so that a repetition of them was 
demanded. Another gentleman followed up the 
plan by a sin^ilar meeting at his house, at which 
again were assembled the notables of London, 
and where Haydn was again treated with the 
greatest attention and honor — and so in a short 
time he became a favorite, and was urgently in- 
vited into the highest society. [Compare Haydn's 
letter of January 8, 1791, to Mad. Genzinger, in 
Dwight's Journal, Vol. XX. p. 887, and see how 
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unaware Haydn was that any effort was necessa- 
rily made to secure him that piMic consideration, 
which so much pleased him.] 

*^ Now drew near the time when the concerts 
should begin — the principal ones were the Hano- 
ver Square Concert, (for which Haydn and Gyrow- 
etz were enprac^ed), the Ancient, and fhe Free- 
masons' Concerts — to all of which the most cele- 
brated artists from abroad were usually invited. 
In the Ancient Concert, works of deceased mas- 
ters only were given ; in the others music of no 
exclusive styles. Cramer and Salomon were the 
first orchestral leaders ; Cramer always directed 
with the violin in the oratorios — Salomon in the 
Hanover Square concerts. [In those days the 
London concerts were not directed, as now by a 
conductor with a baton, but by the first violinist, 
and, as in the case of Haydn's Symphonies, by the 
composer or some distinguished musician at a piano- 
forte!] Both Cramer and Salomon were re- 
markable violin players. The concerts were 
given weekly ,upon regular days, and lastedthrough 
the * season,' which began in March and continued 
through April, May and June in London, after 
which the provincial concerts took their course. 
These latter were also made very brilliant — the 
most distinguished singers and instrumental per- 
formers were engaged, and nobly were they paid. 
In England the autumn is mostly spent in the 
country, where people make the time pass pleas- 
antly by family recreations, light amusements, 
music, and especially in hunting and shooting. — 
The young ladies were in general musically edu- 
cated, and much practised in playing the pianoforte, 
or in singing, — a pleasant resource for the autumn 
evenings. The itien, on the other hand, had lit- 
tle or no musical culture — though they liked to 
hear music, and sometimes allowed themselves at 
a dinner or supper to be prevailed upon to roar 
or troll out an English song with their untutored 
voices. This sort of life lasts usually until Christ- 
mas, when the city amusements begin again, and 
the concerts, both public and private. 

*' The best concerts were those in the Hanover 
Square rooms under the direction of Mr. Salo- 
mon, to which Joseph Haydn was engaged, whose 
symphonies were, the leading feature and were 
received with great applause. In these concerts 
vocal pieces, concertos for various instruments, 
and sometimes choruses were also produced, so 
that they often lasted until midnight, and not sel- 
dom the women dropped asleep. This gave 
Haydn the idea of writing something which should 
wake them up ; and this was the occasion of the 
favorite Andante with the drums [in that known 
in English as the ' Surprise Symphony '], at which 
in fact the women did wake up, and several of 
them screamed. Gyrowetz happened to visit 
Haydn just as he was upon this Andante. The 
composer was so delighted and pleased with his 
idea, that he sat down to the square pilinoforte 
and played the movement, heartily laughing, and 
at tha fortisgimo prophetically exclaiming, *There 
the women will jump!' In the course of the 
season, this symphony had to be played several 
times. In the series of concerts, several new 
symphonies by Gyrowetz were performed, alter- 
nately with Haydn's, which were also composed 
expressly for Salomon — of which, three Sinfonits 
Concertanta were particularly successful — and 
all of wfiicb were received so well as to secure 
their publication. 

** And 80 the winter months passed most pleas- 



antly away, with concerts, and invitations and 
all sorts of recreation. 

Chapter VIIL 

SaooDd jmr in London.— Haydn gOM and Ployd comM.— O.'s 
mamoTT at ftult.— yiflita '' the flnt gentleman in Knrope" 
at Brighton.— State of mnsie in England.— Oleee and Catch- 
es.— Baamgarten.—Philidor.—Llgbte and shades of English 
life; Nevgate ; Westminster Abbej; Oratorios and egg- 
shells.— Knows Sheridan.— Falls among thleyes again — 
Drarr lAoe i Storaee and Mlehael Kelly.— Trial of Wanen 
Hastings. 

" At length came the time [summer of 1792] 
when Haydn must return to Vienna, but with the 
promise to come again in the future. Not long 
before, the distinguished composer, Pleyel, bad 
reached London, with the intention of giving six 
concerts for his own ^benefit in opposition to those 
of Salomon, for which Haydn was engaged ; but 
as saw that he should meet with no success, he 
returned to Paris, without effecting anything. — 
[It is hardly necessary to say, that Gyrowetz has 
trusted his memory too much in this matter of 
pieyel__for the readers of Dwight's Journal will 
recall a very different state of facts as exhibited 
in the Haydn-Genzinger correspondence and in 
the Haydn diaries, as published there. The old 
gentleman, too, writing nearly fifty years afterward 
seems to have thought that Haydn was in London 
only during one season (1791), while in fact he 
was theru during two.] 

" After the season closed Gyrowetz was invited 
by his highness the Prince of Wales to his villa 
at Brighton, as accompanist, he being fond of 
singing; the celebrated songstress Storaee was 
also there, with whom the Prince often sang. — 
Here Gyrowetz had the distinction of being re- 
tained several weeks, of dining with the Prince, 
of freely sharing in all the country amusements 
and of being treated far more as a friend than as 
an artist Returning to London he lived on as 
before. 

** His time was partly devoted to composition 
and partly to becoming acquainted with English 
musicians, he wishing to learn their opinions upon 
various musical topics. From their observations 
he saw'clearly, that at that time, little was known 
in England of Mozart and Beethoven. [How 
should they know anything of the latter ? Did 
Gyrowetz himself at that time 1791^2, know any- 
thing of .the young organist and pianoforte play- 
er, who had not yet left Bonn, and was but 21 
years old ?] 

** Hardly an ything was known in London be- 
yond their * Glees' and * Catches ' — a sort of canon 
— which were mostly sung on festive occasions, at 
dinners and suppers, and gave rise to the proverb: 
*No song, no supper.' Among fhe musicians he 
became acquainted with a certain Baumgarten 
— a German by birth and director of the orches- 
tra in the Haymarket theatre. This man was 
one of the most thorough contrapuntists whom he 
met in all his travels ; he alone it was, who could 
give a satisfactory explanation of all chords and 
keys, of all progressions and resolutions, and de- 
cipher and explain with mathematical proofs the 
foundation and construction of the chords. [The 
reader may recollect a similar tribute to Baum- 
garten's memory in a note to the Haydn Diary, 
from the Harmonican.'] 

** Another celebrated man whom he had the 
opportunity of knowing, was Philidor, distin- 
guished not only as a composer of several French 
operettas, which were given with success in Paris, 
but also as the first and best chess-player of his 



time. Philidor had established a casino in l^on- 
don for chess-players alone ; this was a large hall, 
in which were 30 or 40 tables with chessboards. 
Philidor carried on games with all the players at 
once, walking from table to table ; when an op- 
ponent had made a move he was called, looked 
at the position, made his own move, and went to 
another; and so on until the games were ended, 
he generally taking the stakes as victor." 

[Daniel Willard Fiske, one of the best author- 
ities living in the history of chess, doubts the 
correctness of Gyrowetz's statement that Phili- 
dor was the proprietor of this club-room — ^but the 
old gentleman's reminiscence seenu to be founded 
upon personal knowledge.] 

Of his further - recollections of Tendon much 
has lost all interest and is omitted. He went 
everywhere, saw everything and made England 
and the English a study. He saw thirteen per- 
sons hung from one scaffold at Newgate ; — was 
followed and laughed at in Wogsaal (Vauxhall) 
by a party of young men, because he wore black 
silk breeches and boots — which was not the mode 
then in England ; — ^knew a gentleman who thor- 
oughly understood all the rules of the science 
and art of music — harmony, counterpoint, four- 
part writing — ^but was utterly incapable of pro- 
ducing anything original, owing to the absolute 
want of any musical idea ; — was present at the 
great annual performances of Handel's Oratorios 
in Westminster Abbey, which he describes, but 
adds nothing new to the well known descriptions 
of them^-except the following : — " During the 
pauses the audience employed itself generally in 
eating hard eggs, ham and cold roast meats, so 
that upon leaving the Abbey, people had to wade 
through a mass of egg-shells and other ofial.** 
The chorus singing was excellent — of course the 
solos were. 

Gyrowetz spent most of one summer at Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, and became acquainted there 
with *Uhe celebrated author, Sheridan," who 
occupied a villa, to which a double garden was 
attached, connected by a tunnel under the street. 
He was often invited to Sheridan's house, had 
much talk with him upon music and found the 
orator-poet-player-spendthrift a man of great 
musical knowledge. A very pleasant summer 
Gyrowetz had of it, and a profitable, as he found 
many pupils both in singing and composition, and 
could compose sonatas undisturbed, for which be 
was well paid. He had great trouble with thieves 
— and, indeed, England in those days was as pre- 
eminent for land thieves, as she now is for ''water 
thieves, I mean pirates "—quoth Shy lock. About 
Hampstead mounted " street robbers (heighway- 
manns hight)" abounded, who lay in wait for 
the higher classes, when driving into London, so 
that they were obliged to have their, carriages 
accompanied by two or three mounted servants 
for protection— just what the English novelists 
of the last century are so fond of describing. — 
Gyrowetz on one occasion saw one of tliese 
''heigh way manns" pursued by several of these 
guards — but he escaped by leaping from his horse 
and flying into a wood, where his pursuers c6uld 
not follow. 

One evening, coming out of Drury Lane thea- 
tre he was surrounded by a band of pickpockets, 
who searched him thoroughly and took every- 
thing he had about him. His shouts and cries 
for help were useless, they were drowned in the 
noise of carriages and the universal confusion — 
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and this took place, while the king with his guard 
and torchbearers was passing by and hundreds of 
foot passengers were in the street. On the whole 
he thought himself lucky to escape without farther 
injury than the loss of the contents of his pockets. 

Drury Lane Theatre was at that time one of 
the best ; and its performances were English opera 
and the spoken drama alternately. The orches- 
tra was good ; Mrs. Crouch, prima donna, and 
O'Eelly, first tenor, were excellent. Storace was 
composer, and was in the habit of arranging mel- 
odies from quartets, symphonies, sonatas, &c., to 
English words, for which he was much hetter paid 
than for original compositions ; but the directors 
had the honesty to name all the authors plunder- 
ed upoa the bills — after this manner, **The music 
compiled from Haydn, Gyrowetz, Pleyel, Kox- 
eluch, ftc.** Really English composers were then 
unknown. 

Gyrowetz received three cards, for himself and 
two firiends, to the trial of Warren Hastings in 
Westminster hall f May , 1 792J. As he was cross- 
ing Westminster place to the hall one morning 
about 11 o'clock, a thief sprang between him and 
his friends, caught the gold chain of one of them 
in hopes of stealing the watch, — the chain broke 
and the thief escaped with but a part of it as his 
booty. It was a dangerous matter to arrest one 
of these thieves, as they usually had plenty of 
companions near. Gyrowetz heard Pitt, who 
spoke in a calm voice — and who was pale and 
thin. Hastings was a little man, who spoke in a 
clear, loud voice in his own defence, which was fi- 
nally successful. 

(To b« OonttnvAd.) 



Chopin*! Polish Songs.* 

(from nt«K»ld*o CItj Itom, PhllMlelphU.) 

Not long ago I was attracted by the title of 
these songs, and, through the kindness of a friend, 
I soon \u>d the pleasure of seeing them. I was 
instantly struck by their beautv. The biograph- 
ers of Chopin have strangely slighted them, and I 
can find no mention of them anywhere. But I 
remember that Beethoven *s songs were never 
spoken of, and Mozart's songs (a great quantity 
of which no American has ever seen) are slighted 
even by those who receive the credit of writing 
complete biographies. There is much great mu- 
sic which I know I shall never behold, and I feel 
mach sorrier because we know there are quanti- 
ties which are never spoken of. What a series 
of fine articles might be written on old songs 
which have been negle<*ted by a foolish world ! 

Every one knows Chopin as the author of a 
namber of peculiarly beautiful Mazourkas, many 
charming waltzes, and some great nocturnes. He 
%aa written a few sonatas, marches and ballads. 
The wonderful delicacy and originality which 
characterized him, will make him beloved by ev- 
ery musician. The world does not appreciate 
him. The world is stupid — because it is igno- 
rant It will always be thus, and artists will de- 
pend upon the praise of the few rather than the 
spasmodic approval of the mass. 

But it is about Chopin's Polish songs that I in- 
tend to speak. I consider them delicious compo- 
sitions. They are sixteen in number. I give the 
names of them below. Those that I have seen 
(they have not all been issued^et in America) I 
can describe. 

1. The Maiden's Wish. 

2. Spring. 

8. Troubled Waters. 

4. Bacchanalian Song. 

5. What a Young Girl Loves. 

6. Out of my Sight. 

7. The Messenger. 

8. My Beloved One. 

9. A Melody. 

• Ckopin't P^i$h 8img$. Botton : Olivor IMtioii ft Oo. 



10. Horseman before Battle. 

11. Two Lovers. 

12. My Joys. 

13. Melancholy. 

14. The Little Ring. 

15. The Return home. 

16. Lithuanian Song. 

Na 1 Is somewhat Tyrolian and possesses a 
clear, simple melody like the voice of a younor girl; 
— it is rather thouorhtful, and there is a feeling of 
longing through it which expresses the wonls 
thoroughly. 

No. 11. Is a funeral dirge, which reminds me 
slightly of the **Marche Fun^bre. It is the finest 
number I have yet seen. The minor key is pierc- 
ing sad, and the rise and fall of the benumbed 
passion fills it with a strange d«ep sorrow which 
thrills ycu. The feeling is broad and mysterious, 
and the taking of the low D and then the octave 
produces a fine effect. 

No. 5. Is a graceful little bit, very characteris- 
tic and melodious, without being triflin*;. 

No. 14. Is a lover upbraiding his mistress for 
having broken her troth. It is admirably suited 
for a tenor voice and is full of pamion, and while 
it reproaches her, is characterized by a feelinz of 
tenderness, which shows that in the midst of his 
anger he loves her still. 

No. 16. Is a quaint song somewhat in the style 
of the old Huguenot chansons, and comes to a fine 
climax. I like it next to No. 11. 

All the above possess flowing melodies — marked 
ly original, and the feeling of each song is distinct 
and complete. They possess every element to 
make them become widely sung, and I am sur- 
prised — no, not surprised, but annoved, to think 
that they are not better known. They may be 
considered trifles — but they are trifles that no 
other composer could' have written so simply — so 
purely — so beautifully. Their simplicity is their 
strength, and the same charm which Chopin has 
given to his best compositions is not weakened in 
these morceaux. Blessings on the man who could 
not help writing down such happy thoughts. 

R. 

The Old-Fashionod Ohoir. 

BT BBKJ. V. TATLOR. 

I have fancied sometimes, the old Bethel-bent beam, 
That trembled to earth in the Patriarch's dream, 
Was a ladder of Song in that wilderness rest 
From the pillow of stone to the Blue of the Blest, 
And the angels descending to dwell with us here, 
" Old Hundred " and "Corinth " and "China " and 
" Hear." 

All the hearts are not dead, not under the sod. 
That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and 

Godl 
Ah, "Stiver Street" leads hy a bright golden road, 
— Oh, not to the Rrk irs that in harmony flowed— 
But those sweet human psalms in the old-fashioned 

choir, 
To the girl that sang alto — the girl that sang air ! 
" Let us sing in his praise," the Minister said. 
All the psalm-books at once fluttered open at "York," 
Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he 

read, 
While the leader leaped into the tnne just ahead, 
And politely picked up the key-note with a fork, 
And the vicious old viol went growling along 
At the heels of the girls, in the rear of the song. 

I need not a wing — bid no genii come, 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its 

rhyme ; 
Where the stream of the years flowed so noiseless 

and narrow. 
That across it there floated the song of a sparrow ; 
For a sprig of green carraway carries me there, 
To the old village church and the old village choir, 
When clear of the floor my feet slowly swung 
And timed the sweet pulse of the praise as they sung, 
Till the glory aslant- from the afternoon sun 



Seemed the rafters of gold in God*s temple began ! 
You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by soent till he ran the tune down— 
And dear sister Green, with more goodness than 

grace, 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 
And where "Coronation" exultantly flows. 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes 1 
To the land of the leal they went with their 8on(;, 
Where the choir and the chorus tO'^eiher helonf;. 
Oh, be lifted ye Gates ! r>et mo hear them Hgain— 
Blessed Song, Blessed Sabbath, forever amen I 

— Chicago JoumaL 

More Letters by Mendelssohn. 

The following notice of the new volume is from 
the pen of Ferdinand Hiller, of Colofipie, who, 
besides being one of the first composers living, has 
not his superior in the field of musical sB^thetic cri- 
ticism and belles-lettres. We are indebted to Mr. 
Bridjp^inan, of the London Musical World, for the 
translation. 

After publishing Felix Mendelssohn's Rasfbriefif 
the brother and the son of that ^reat and never to be 
for|3:otten artist have now issued a collection of his 
other letters, compritiin^ the entire period from 1833 
to 1 847, when his too short career wa^ brought to a 
dose. If, on readinf; the earlier volume, our heart 
warms at the youth, the freshness and activity of the 
happy yonnfir man, so early self-reliant, this fresh 
selection exhibits to us the fine picture of th^ mature 
msn, incessantly pressinji: forwards, and never false 
to himself. The three lustres, with the history of 
which we have to do. must be divided into three 
parts, thouffh these parts in reference to the length 
of time to which they refer, are, it is true, very un- 
equal. The first comprehends the two years (in 
reality scarcely a year and a half) which Mendelssohn 
passed in Dii*<seldorf ; the second, the seven or eicht 
years durinj; which he directed the Gewandhaus Con-, 
certs in Leipsic ; and the third and last, the years 
during; which he lived alternately in Berlin and 
Leipsic, not belon{]^ing actually to either town, and 
busyinff himself with plans for creatini; some new 
and perfectly independent position. Under all these 
circumstances, he had his full share of what was 
good and beautiful ; but, like every true genius, he 
f^ve away much more than he received. On the 
other hand, there was no want of causes to irritate, 
mortify and deeply grieve him, and his disposition, 
not only easily excitpd, but hi^i^hly sensitive as well, 
always required a considerable period in order to 
recover that pure joyousness which formed so pleas- 
ing and leading a feature in his character. It' was 
a lucky thing fbr Mendelnsohn, however great his 
bitterness on account of it, that the Berlin Sing. 
Academic did not elect him as their conductor. The 
one-sided nature of his occupation in that capacity 
would have exercised a disturbing inflaenoe upon the 
varied development of his powers, and it was after- 
wards proved, often enough, that the air of Berlin 
did not suit him. At Diinseldorf he found, in a fresh 
and active artistic life, in which he disports with the 
same satisfaction as in the Rhine, a beneficial anti- 
dote against the feeling of " loneliness " he had 
brought with him from the capital." It is true that 
his duties at the theatre were not brought to any par^ 
ticularly agreeable conclusion ; he had allowed him- 
self to be burdened with all kinds of employment of 
the most material kind, and contrasting rather too 
glaringly with his delicate and somewhat spoilt na- 
ture. But he easily shakes off his annoyance, com- 
poses, as he did always and everywhere, a mass of 
admirable music, and — goes to Leipsic, before feeling 
quite at home in Diisseldorf. There, while in the 
midst of his work on St. Paul, he was struck by one 
of the heaviest blows by which he could be struck : 
the death of his father. We may measnre the great- 
ness of this loss, to a certain extent at least, if we 
read his father's two letters included in this present 
collection. There reigns in them a most noble, and 
truly paternal, because genuinely friendly tone. 
They display, moreover, such acquirements and 
wisdom ; the writer enters so deeply into the most 
important questions in mnsic, that we could not help 
being filled with the most sincere respect for so ex- 
cellent a man, even if we had known nothing else 
about him and had not been more nearly acquaint- 
ed with him. Of a truth he was worthy of being 
the son of Moses, and the father of Felix, Men- 
delssohn. ' 

In the summer of 1836, Mendelssohn was in 
Frankfort, where, for some weeks, he ronductvd the 
C&cilien-Verein, after the great impression produi'ed 
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Ill ll « I U"* '•'< if Viifinil F«'«-fiviil hy lii* Sf. Ptntl 
lind pown fully i»ir*c«1 in cnr'Miiip Ii'ni to recover 
^omcwIiMf fiom thi» liravy Mow lie hnd rrceivod. 
From tliiF city he writes nt* follows to hii* ^\%\tr Re- 
bcrc« : " Tli'is in my ^tMte of mind at prewnr, ail 
dny lonjr : I cannot rompo^ey write letters, or pinv 
the piano ; the mo9t I can do is to draw a little.^' 
We cannot help regretting that the editon*, in a ppirit 
of delicacy easily intelligihie, have not puhlixhed any 
of thoM utterances of feeling which spring; from the 
affection which caused MendeUf^ohn to tetum, for 
the purpose of soon hecoming a happy hridcproom, 
to Leip.«ic in the autumn, and during the rise and 
growth of which he associaied, in the most amicable 
mi.nncr, with his friends, " as in a waking dream," 
speaking of his joys and his woes in a state of the 
greatest excitement and with truly ingenuous frank- 
ness. He was married in the spring of 1837, and. 
on returning from the trip which foUowed the wed- 
ding, brought back with him, among other things, 
the Psalm, " Wio der Hirsch schreit," one of the 
many proofs of the power he possessed of always de- 
voting himself, under the moot varying circumstan- 
ces, to the highest tanks of art. In the autumn, he 
prodnoed, for ihe first time, nt the Dirmingham Fes- 
tival, St Paiiif with extntordinarv success. Indeed, 
the det«cnption, in these letters, of' his visits to Eng- 
land afToi-d testimony of .tbe great enthusiasm which 
the Kngliuh evinced towards ihe German artist all 
through his life, an enthusiasm so lasting, that in 
consideration of it we feel inclined to forgive them 
many sins in matters connected with music. But 
what Mendelssohn himself says, in many places, 
concerning the impression he carried home with 
him of such brilliant triumphs, is highly character- 
istic. 

The period during which Mendelssohn resided 
and worked in Leipsic, with the intervening journeys 
to the Rhine, to Switzerland, and to England, when 
ho was surrounded by perfect domestic felicity, was 
probably the most nnclonded period of his life. The 
neantiful intercourse which he never neglected to 
maintain with his family in Berlin, was once more 
heavily shaken in the year 1852 by the death of the 
deeply-loved mother. "The centre of union in 
which we might still feel ourselves children, is now 
wanting to us," writes Felix, and he makes 
his sisters the most affectionate proposals as 
to how they should arrange so as to continue 
for the future as closely united as previous- 
ly. We ^ know how united ■ they were, and 
what a terrrblo impression was produced upon him 
by his sister Fanny's death in the last year of his 
own existence. 

After the accession to the throne of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., who, every one is aware, exhibiied the 
greatest interest for Mendelssohn's talent, and over- 
whelmed him with well-merited marks of favor, ne- 
gociations vere commenced with the highest autho- 
rities in Berlin, hut, despite all the good will dis- 
played on both sides, they did not end in the desired 
result. MendelK«Mlhn was to play an active arti<*tic 
part in the Capital ; he was to have the guidance of 
the musical section at the Academy ; he Was to 
be at the head of a Conservatory to be subsequently 
established, and Heaven knows what else. But it 
came to nothing. 

It is to the impulse given him by the art-loving 
King that we are indebted, however, for the music of 
A Midsnmmfr NjgltCs Dr&im, Antigone, (Edipus^ and 
Racine's Athatie. Such music is, undoubtedly, 
worth more thjn anything an official position, how- 
ever influential, in which Mendelatohn might have 
been placed, would have created for the world. But 
all thoae who were intimately acquainted with Men- 
delssohn can easily imagine how little satisfaction he 
must have felt at all these experiments, all these 
offers, which dissolved lihc shadows under hia grasp, 
and this continual vacillation with regard to the im- 
mediate future. The letters published in relation to 
this are of the greatest interest, and afford another 
proof how difficult it is to pat new wine into old 
bottleu— for such is really the old-new moral to be 
gathered from the numerous letters on the subject. 
Great satisfnction, on the other bond was affonled 
Mendelssohn by the foundation of the Conservatory 
in Leipsic. In this he was seconded, in the mos't 
friendly manner, by every one, especially the late 
King of Saxony. 

A gloomy weight bears down the last letters we 
have of bin. and we shudder on reading, in a letter 
addre<«scd by him, on the 29th July, 1847, from In- 
terliiaken lo his sifter Rebecca, the words, •• And 
with all our phrases, and inquiries, and words, I have 
conittantly bat one thought : how short is life ! " 
Four months later he had ceased to exist. 

Of all the works of art that he presented to the 
world, and which may be entitled perfect, his life wan 
nally the most beautiful. And as the man and the 
artist force their way to the surface, we find in his 



cnrcer. taken as a whole, all the qualities which dis- 
tinguish his creations. A kind of harmony is spread 
over all, and in it we see light and almost playful 
charm, moral seriousness, heartfelt, warm sentiment, 
unutterable truthfulness of conviction, sharp concep- 
tion, and strong, energetic power of realization ; a 
marked prominence of that individuality, which, 
thongh great and original, knows its limits, and 
strivei not to overstep, but to render them as perfect 
and rounded as possible within itself ; no sacrifices 
to the golden calf, but no instance of pietistic avoid- 
ance of brilliant beauty, when genuine, and not 
abused for a bad end ; frequently an amiable con- 
cession to the wants (social or artistic) of larger cir- 
cles, hut always employed for the purpose of exercis- 
ing an ennoblmg influence, and never, allowing itself 
to he dragged down by them. Honorable and con- 
scientious is he in his life and in his productions, in 
his deeds and in his words. 

The thousands who know and Jove this extraordi- 
nary artist from his works, will learn from these 
letters, where he shows himwlf in the smallest as 
well as the most important relations cf life, to esteem 
him more highly, and to respect him more warmly 
than ever. We 'should like to onoie half the book, 
were it not far preferable to refer every one, who 
takes any interest in art, to the whole work. In the 
first place, the unconscious autobiography, written in 
a spirit of the greatest candor, is indescribably attrac- 
tive ; and then we have the labor which preceded 
and that which followed his greatest works; his 
behavior towards the managers of concerts, musical- 
festival committees, officials, ministers, princes, and 
kings ; the profound attachment, always the same, 
towards his famdy ; the kindly sternness difiplayed 
towards his more intimate musical friends, and the 
conscientiousness with which he entered upon the 
most varied musical undertakings. How nnresenr- 
6dly he appreciates talent, when not opposed to his 
own convictions of the dignity of art, but how ad- 
mirably and shurpiv he combats all that is vain and 
empty, especially when pufTed up with presumption ! 
Nothing can be more apt tlian what he says, for in- 
stance, aliout the whilom celebrated "Rhine Song," 
of 1848, in the midst of all the rumpus and fuss 
which surrounded it. We must regret, though we 
may not be able to object to, the fact of the excellent 
editors' having been so very reserved with the opinions 
concerning celebrated men and works of the present 
day, which are doubtless in the letters. But their 
principal aim was, very properly, to place in a par- 
ticularlv clear light before us the most inward nature 
of the Beloved ohject of their work, and in this they 
have perfectly succeeded. 

^ We must not measure these letters by any so-called 
literary standard — they are chatted rather'than writ- 
ten, and, in throwing *fhem off, for they are mostly 
confidential, Mendelssohn did not, as a matter of 
course, care about that perfection of style which he 
exhibits in his smallest song. When, bowevar, he 
has to give reasons for an opinion, or to establish a 
decision, his words, in their unvarnished simplicity, 
are marked hy a masterly conciseness and signifi- 
cance, a degree of exhanstiveness, but seldom to be 
found in the most famous critics, SBstheticians, or his- 
torians. This is the case in his letter to a Herr X. 
on the difficulty of being at the same time airy and 
yet decided as regards the outlines, when treating 
fanciful subjects ; in hi» letter to Herr Soiichay on 
the import, conveved in words, of instrumental mu- 
sic; and in a hundred observations, of various 
lengths, out of which we might cull a splendid vade- 
mfcum for composers. There is one striking fact, in 
connection with this, which, perhaps, casts an instruc- 
tive light upon him ; namely, the moderation of his 
expressions, a moderation which invariably causes 
him, when speaking of anything, however powerfully 
it may move him, to employ words rather below than 
above the level of what he feels. He does not speak 
of creation, of enthusiasm, of inspiration, but of 
work, of plunging his glance inwards, and of his 
pleasure in his task. Thus the want of pathos and 
passion, for which many persons blame his produc- 
tions, may, perhaps, arise principally from the dread 
he entertained of that emptiness which is liable to 
eiisue so easily from the slightest exaggeration. — 
Enough — this fine hook shall not serve as the title for 
an essay. It was a necessity for me to speak my 
mind about it to my friends, far and near. May its 
yaluahle pages find as many readers as they deserve 
to find, and, at the same time, illustrate and glorify 
the thoroughly harmonious and refulgent form of 
him, who, thotigh, passed away, remains for ever 
with u^. 

Cologne, Aug. IBth, 1863. 

The orchestra pitch, row introduced in the Berlin 
Opera House, is the same at used in the last century 
in the pcrformanoo of the operas by Mozart and 
others. 




London. 

The TTmes has the following saromary of the Op- 
eratic season at Her Majesty's Theatre, which closed 
about the middle of Aagnst. (A like review of the 
season at the other honse, — the Royal Italian Opera, 
—will be found in oor last number). 

A stronger or more serviceable company of prin- 
cipal singers than Mr. Mapleson this vear provided 
for his subscribera could scarcely be desired — if, as 
times go, it could possibly be obtained, which is very 
doubtful.' His chief prima domta has now no rival 
in her own special walk. If there were any fault 
with which to charge Mdlle. Titiens it would be a 
fault on the right side — that of having done too 
much. The zeal of this accomplished artist is al- 
most without precedent. Like Giulia Gris^to whose 
throne and sceptre she has succeeded, as Queen of 
Lyric Tragedy — she seems both willing and able to 
play almost any given part in the operatic repertory. 
Out of the 15 operas represented at various intervals 
this season, only three can he named in which Mdlle. 
Titiens took no part. She appeared seven times 9M 
Leonora in the Trovatore ; twice as Elvira, in the 
Puritane ; four times as Lucia di Lanimermoor ; four 
times as Locrezia Borgia ; three times as Selvaggio, 
in Signor Schira's iVioo/6 </^ Lappi: three times as 
Valentine, in the HttgtienoU ; six times as Amalia, in 
// BaOo in Ma9chera\ once as Norma ; four times as 
Reiza, in Obermi ; twice as the Countess, lo Le Noae 
di Figaro ; once as Donna Anna, in Don Giovanni ; 
and 20 times as Margaret, in Fantt — in all no less 
than 57 performances out of about 70. Her most 
remarkable successes this year have been in Norma 
and Margaret — ^not because of their superior excel- 
lence when viewed by the side of her other efforts, 
but because they first showed how earnestly she is 
striving to become mistress of the bond fide Italian 
school, and because the last was a character which 
even her greatest admirera thought wholly out of her 
line. The result triumphantly proved them wrong, 
inasmuch as a Margaret more poetically conceived 
and beautifully represented, a Margaret more neariy 
approaching the ideal of Goethe's incomparable 
Grctchen, it would be hardly possible to see. The 
part in which Mdlle. Titiens challenged most discus- 
sion was that of Bellini's Elvira — the music of 2 
Puritnni, in the opinion of many good judges, bdng 
in certain respects unfavorable to the exhtbitbn of 
her peculiar and in their way inimitable powers. The 
three operas in which Mdlle. Titiens did not sing 
were // Barhiere di Sivigiia, La FigUa del Reggimenlo, 
and La Traviata, 

In Rossini's comic masterpiece Mdlle. Trebelli, as 
Roslna, confirmed the favorable opinion she elicited 
last year. As the engagement or Madame Alboni 
was only for a limited number of representations, 
the performances of that incomparable singer were 
confined to two parts — Azuoena (// 7rovafore),and Fa- 
tima {Oberon) ; and on certain occasions, when Mad-* 
ame Alboni's services were elsewhere in reqnest,Md11e. 
Trebelli supplied her place, to the general satisfaction, 
in both these charactera ; besides which she appeared, 
from time to time, as MaiTeo Orsini {Lueretta), Ur- 
bain fthe Huguenott), the Sorceress (Batto in 
Maschera), Siebel {Fautt), Chembino [Figaro), and 
Laodamia (Nicdd d^ Lapi) — in which last the grace 
and meaning she threw into the charming romangp, 
" La pella Mea," composed by Signor Schira and 
interpolated in the opera expressly on her account, 
obtained for it a popularity wnich trayelled from the 
stage to the concert^room. The sparkling French 
opera of Donizetti and the lyric melodrama of 
Verdi brought forward one of the new singera an- 
nounced in thd^ prospectus — viz., Mdlle Artot, who, 
whether as the dashing Vivandiere or the consump- 
tive courtesan, showed talent, both as singer and ac- 
tress, of a very high order. That Mdlle. Artot — 
who besides these charactera only assumed one 
other, viz., that of Adalgisa {Norma') — will be heard 
of again next year there can be little cauae to doubt. 
Like Mdlle. Fioretti, at the rival house, Mdlle. Artot 
convinced the London musical public that genuine 
art had still some representatives on the continent. 
Mdlle. Volpini — a young singer from the Italian 
Opera in Paris, whose name was not announced in 
the prospectus — produced an extremelpr favorable 
impression as Oscar the page, in // Ballo in Masckera, 
and made a more than ci^itable attempt, near the 
end of the season, in the far more responsible part of 
Zerlina {Don Giovanni), Mdlle. Therese El linger, 
from Vienna, early in the season, successively as- 
sumed the parts of Azucena {vice Alhoni) and Maffeo 
Orsino (pending the arrival of Trebelli). This lady 
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wu alM> an nnexpected acquisition, her name not 
haTing appeared in the prospectns. 

Of the other lady singers in Mr. Mapleson's com- 
pinT it is enough to say that Mademoiselle Looise 
Michal, the Swedish proligie of Madame Goldschmidt 
Lind, has been eminently serviceable, althoagh only 
two parts— those of Margaret de Valois (HuguenotM) 
and Elvira {Don GVoronm )-*fell to her share ; that 
Madame Lemaire, always ready and always correct, 
took the character of Puck, in Ob«roii, when that of 
Fatima devolved upon Mdlle. Trebelli; that Mad- 
ame Tacanni is remembered by her very natural im- 
personation of the old woman (Martha) in Faust ; 
that Mdlle. Rosa Ersina [atufid Bose Hersee^ gave 
the ** Mermaid's 8ong " in Oberon very prettily ; and 
that Mdlle. Louise Liebhardt (a Hungarian, from 
' Vienna) — another about whom the prospectus said 
nothing — ^by her assumption, late in the season, of 
the diaracter of Susanna, in Lt Noxxe di Figaro, ^lly 
warranted the general satisfaction cauMd by a re- 
port that she is re-engaged for next year. Mdlles. 
Yolpini, Ellenger and Liebhardt may thus fairly be 
accepted as atonement for the absence of Mdlle. 
Ksiser, Mdlle. Bosa de Ruda and Mdlle. Kellogg, 
all of whom had been announced. The greatest dis- 
appointment was felt at the non-arrival of Mdlle. 
Kellogg, a young singer who, in Gilda (Rigcldto) 
and other parts, has earned considerable celebrity at 
New York and various North American cities, and 
who had already once fiiiled to answer to her name 
in 1862 — the excuse being then, as now " sudden and 
severe indisposition." Mdlle. Kellogg is said to be 
under M, very good-looking, and possessed of dra- 
matic powers that hare awakened the admiration of 
no less respectable an authority than Miss Char- 
lotte Cushmao. 

On referring to the list of tenon, barytones and 
ba«M8 pot forth in the managerial preliminary docu- 
ment, we find the names of three gentlemen who 
were not forthcoming. These are Signor Rovere, a 
barytone ** buffo " in the " dry " style, one of the 
earliest apparitions on the first institution of the for- 
midal>le rivalry at Bow-street, and subsequently en- 
gaged by Mr. Lnmley, some 10 or 1 3 years ago; Signor 
Fagotti, a barytone *' serioso," who played in Verdi's 
R^etto and Mercadante's // Giurammto, when Mr. E. 
T. Smith gave Italian opera at Drury-lane Theatre ; 
and Signor Bagagiolo, a bans, who was to have come 
out as Oroveso. The place of Signor Bagagiolo. at the 
eleventh hour, was unceremoniously filled by Signor 
Bossi, a gentleman who, with lively readiness, has 
shown himself apt, at a given moment, to assume 
sny part that might be offered him. large or small, 
fW>m Don Pasquale to Masetto. With Signor Zuc- 
chini at hand, there was no need of a dry Bartolo, 
or a dry Sulpizio , and so Signor Rovere was not 
nisaed ; while, with Signor Vialetti, M. Gassier, and 
Mr. Santler in the company, there were " singing 
barytones '^ enough and to ispare, Whether for serious 
or comic parts ; and so no one cried out for " Fagot- 
ti." Signor Vialetti fan old favorite), aAer playing 
Gk>reiOi >B the Puritanic and Basilio, in the Atrbtere, 
vanisned without a warning, and was no more heard 
of. M. Gassier has been indefatigable, representing 
many parts in various styles — Riccardo (/ Punlaai), 
Enrico (Luda), Alphonso (Lucrena), Triolo (Nkolo 
de Lam), ** First Conspirator" {BaUo in MoKhera), 
Mephistopheles {FoMtt), Babekah {Oberon), Figaro 
(both in the Barbitre and Le Noae), Don Giovanni, 
for example — displaying more or less excellence in 
all. A more useful artisc, and one with a larger re- 
pertory at command than this gentleman it would be 
diiBcnlt to find. What is also a point of infinite 
consequence, M. Gassier never disappoints the pub- 
lic, and thus Is of the greater value to his manager. 
As much in this respect may he said of our country- 
msn Mr. Santley, now without a superior as '* bari' 
Umo eaniante " on the Italian boards. The iroprove- 
raent of Mr. Santley, whose first appearance in 
iMilian opera is of such recent date, is astonishing. 
An accomplished singer he was from the first ; but he 
has so completely mastered the lan^rnage and habitu- 
ated him»elf to the style and traditions of his new 
employ, besides making extraordinary prosress in 
the histrionic department of his nrofession, where he 
was at one time sadly deficient (witness — to rite hut 
two instances — his death scene as Valentine, in Fautt, 
and his entire assumption of the venerable patriot, 
A'lWtfc/tfXapi), that the highest hopes may reason- 
ably be anticipated of his future career. The parts 
sustained by Mr. Santley this year have been Count 
di Luna {fl Trooatore). Nicolo de Lapi, St. Brls 
(the BvguenoU), Germont the elder {La Tramata), 
Valentine {Faust), Scherasmin (Obmm), and — by no 
means least:— Count Almaviva (/> Notze), in which . 
his last execution of the grand air, " Vedrai mentr 
'io sospiro," was beyond praise. 

In the tenor department Mr. Mapleson had literal- 
ly en tmbarras de rkhesees ; so much so that no less 
man three representetivea of the popular character 



of Edgardo, in Lucia di Lammermoor, were brought 
forward at different periods — Signor Giuglini, Signor 
Baragli, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The second of these 
— a new-comer — may be dismissed in a line. His 
style of singing was so over-wrought that even a 
good voice and agreeable presence failed to enlist 
the sympathies of his audience. In plain language, 
though met with a fair amount of encouragement, 
Signor Baragli did not please ; and his sulwequent 
appearance in the last act of Lucia Rafter the second 

Sirformance of Le Nozxe di Figaro) passed unnoticed, 
e was entrusted with no other part. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was engaged towards the end of the season, 
expressly to play Sir Hnon, in Oberon, for which his 
musical acquirements, no less than his splendid voice, 
fitted him. That he should make his first appear- 
ance in a part which, during his early career, had 
won him celebrity in Italy and France, no less than 
in England, was only natural, and the enthusiastic 
welcome he obtained as Edgardo was recorded. His 
value in Oberon can hardly be overrated ; and re- 
membering his fine performance of the character of 
Florestan in FiVWio, with Sophie Crnvelli (1851 ;, it 
was unanimously regretted that Beethoven's great 
work should not have been revived for him, more 
especially as it was announced in the prospectus, and 
still more especially as all the frequenters of Her 
Majesty's Thea're were longing to see Mdlle. Titiens 
in Leonora. Signor Giuglini, the other Edurardo, 
has again been one of the mainstays of the house. 
This polished Italian vocalist was never in higher fa- 
vor, and has never served his director with more in- 
domitable perseverance and good will. Signor 
Giuglini appeared ("with Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Al- 
boni, and Mr. Santley) on the first night of the sea- 
son, (April 11) as Manrico, in the Trovatore, and has 
since then successively assumed the following parts : 
— Arturo (/ Puritani), Edgardo (already alluded to), 
Gennaro {Lacrexia), Lamberto, {Nicwo de Lapi), 
Raoul do Nangis fthe Huguenots), Alfredo {La Trav- 
iatai, Rircardo (7/ Ballo in Maschero), Don Ottavio 
(Don Giovanni) and Faust — his performance of 
which last-named character has raised htm higher 
even than he stood before in the regard of connois- 
seurs. Besides the rarely inaudible Signor Soldi, 
who has diflp1aye<1 his never wanting energy in the 
small tasks allotted to him, two other tenora hare 
appeared — Signor Alessandro Bettini (husband of 
Madame Trebelli), a light tenor, unpretending, 
though bv no means without ability, as his more than 
respectablte attempts in such charactera (among oth- 
ers) as Count Almaviva f Rossini's Count), Tonio 
{La Figlia del Repqimento), Oberon and Basilio (Mo- 
zart's Basilio), stifficed to prove ; and Signor Geremia 
Bettini, a '* tenure nbusto" .'who created so marked 
a sensation in Pollio, on the one occasion when 
Mdlle. Titiens played Norma, as to raise a strong 
and very accountable desire to see him in other op- 
eras. A seventh tenor would have been Signor 
Gambetti, but he, though named in the prospectus, 
did not appear. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, (who 
had not been announced), was a substitute unlikely 
to be viewed with disapproval. There remain to be 
mentioned Signor Delle Sedie, who onl^ appeared in 
one part — that of Renato (7/ Balh in Afatckera), 
which to him stands in much the same intimate re- 
lation as Count di Luna to Signor Graziani, each 
opera containing an air by the delivery of which each 
siiiger has gained a multitude of admirers ; Signor 
Marchesi, who played Leporello, at the firat and only 
performance of Dim Giovanni, on the last night but 
two of the season, and whom it would be unfair to 
criticiie on the strength of a single appearance ; 
Sicnor Fricca (Herr August Fricke), a tall and pow- 
erful-voiced German bass (from Berlin), who 
represented Marcel in the Huguenctt; and Signor 
Casaboni, also a bass, who has made himself useful 
in several subordinate parts, winning good opinions 
as the Commandant in Don Giovanni. 

Mr. Alfred Mbllov's popular orchestral con- 
certs took their turn, as soon as Opera, Parliament 
and West-end had adjourned. Mr. M. is a very able 
and energetic conductor and caterer for the musical 
appetite, and wields a large and well-appointed or- 
chestra, made up mainly of the same excellent mu- 
sicians who serve under Costa at the Opera, the 
Birmingham festivals, &e. He mingles classical with 
popular and trivial ; symphony, overture and concer- 
to with pot-pourris and ballads; indeed onoe this 
summer ho presented Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
and a "comic fantasia" entitled "Three Blind 
Mice " (firat mouse Mr. Pratten, fiute ; second mouse 
Mr. Lazarus, clarinet i third mouse Mr. Nicholson, 
oboe) in the same programme I He has had, too, 
his "Mozart evening," his "Mendelssohn evening," 



&e., the former with this programme for the first 
part: 

Owrtura (Tdomsueo) Momrt. 

Air, ** Dah viral » (Flsuo) " 

Ooneerto (D minor) pl«D<rfi[>rt«, ** 

Air, *« Oil angal dMnferno '» (Flanto Magleo) '< 
Symphony In (Jnplter) ** 

Mr. Mellon has also trenched upon the province 
of the Oratorio Societies in several of his concerts, 
having given the "Creation," Rossini's "Stebat 
Mater," Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise," Ac. 

Paris. 

Gravd Opbra. Mile. Theresa Tietjens, queen of 
the lyric stage in England since the retirement of 
Grisi, made her debut here in the last week in August 
as Valentine in the Huguenots. M. Paul Smith, the 
critic in the Gazette Musicale, after summing up her 
career, and contrasting her willingness to sing to the 
Parisians with the conduct of the Lind (who, he 
says, parodied Hamlet, haughtily declaring : "France 
not d^ighte me, nor the French too,") thus describes 
the result of the firat hearings : 

" Yes, Mile. Tietjens is one of the €lite of artists ; 
she has usurped nothing of her brilliant and nu- 
merous successes. She is one of the most frank and 
yigorous organizations for a singer and an actress 
that we have ever met. Her voice, a little fatigued in 
the medium, has in the hijgh chords an amplitude and 
a force which fully satisfy the ear. She sings easily, 
largely ; but perhaps she has the defect of counting 
more on inspiration than on art, on power than on 
method, and of lacking that finish which we demand 
of our artists. As an actress, she has no rival to 
fear ; her gestures are excellent, her poeee expressive, 
and the suppleness of her movements lends itself to 
the most varied nuances." 

The other charactera were : Gueymard as Raoul ; 
Faure as Nevera ; Obin, Marul ; Cazanx, St. Bris ; 
Miles. Hamaker and De Taisy, as the Queen and 
the Page .Urbain. 

The new conductor of the Imperial Opera, M. 
Georges HainI, makes all go like magic in his or- 
chestra, according to the same critic ; — it went at 
least like clock work under M. Dietsch. The sud- 
den dismissal of the latter caused a fluttering ; one 
of the letter writen gives this explanation : 

"It appeara that the firat performance of Lee Viprts 
Siciliennes was fixed for the 80th July. At one 
rehearsal held before the second, Ver^i^ who was 
present, fancied he perceived signs of nid feeling 
towards himself among certain membera of the band. 
He demanded an explanation, in very warm terms, 
of M. Dietsch. The latter answered, probably, quite 
as warmly, the upshot being that Verdi seized his 
hat and left the tneatre. The same evening, before 
the performance, Dietsch received a letter from the 
Minister of the Interior, to the eflfect, ' qu*U itait ad- 
mis <k faire vaioir see droits a la retraite.' M. ' G^rs^s 
Hainl, of Lyons, was then called on to assume M. 
Dietsch's duties, and conducted the third representa- 
tion of Les Vipres." 

RosaiHi has been composing a Grand Mass, for 
chorus and full band, which he calls Messa di Gloria 
— his most important work since the Siabut Mater. 

Adelina Patti, with the praise of all Europe, 
(always excepting the London Athenaeum) is " play- 
ing and singing her way through Germany along 
paths strewn with gold." These are Chorley's words, 
who adds : 

Some of our contemporaries profess themselves to 
be outraged at the sums this young lady receives. 
She is engaged to M. Bagier for Paris and Madrid, 
they tell us, at £120 for each performance. Let us 
remind them that thev have chosen ro present her as 
a flnt-class singer — the equal of Malibran, Mesdames 
Grisi atld Persiani, having an added charm of her 
own — that of youth. If they be right in their esti- 
mate (to which we have never subscribed) they are 
wrone in their logic, by which she is proved to be 
exorbiunt. Setting aside the known fact, that fi rat- 
class singera are becoming rarer and rarer every day, 
Mdlle. Patti is not paid more than Malibran— not so 
much as Mdlle. Lind — but a little in excess of La 
BastardeUa, who, in Bumey's time, when he was 
managing the eoncerts at the Pantheon (this was 
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eighty yean ago or thereabouts), received 100 gnineaa 
nightly, for two nonga ! " Fal»e gods are made by 
fanatics/' says the poet, but the fanatics do ill to cry 
one against the worship of the idols which *' them- 
selves have made." 

Of other arrangements for the Italiian Opera, a 
oorresportdent of the London Musical World writes : 

M. Bagier has declined the -services of Signor Bo- 
netti, and engaged in his place, as chef-d*orchestre, 
Sicnor Castagneri from Barcelona. Among his 
other engagements are Mdlle. Caideron, who failed 
some years since at Covent Garden ; a Madame Ag- 
nesi; a baritone, Kicciardi; the baritone, Delle 
Sedie ; a tenor, Nicolas ; the tenor Fraachini. In 
the carrent of the winter, moreover, M. Bagier con- 
templates presenting his subscribers with the tenors, 
Mario and Bettini Geremia. The first new work 
with which we are threatened is Im Form dd Des- 
tino. 

At the Theatre Lvriqne the rehearsals of the TVoy- 
ens of M. Hector "Eterlioz are actively proceeding, 
both at the theatre and the residence of the composer. 
It is expected that the first public apparition of this 
long-awaited novelty will occur in November. By 
the way, M. Berlioz has gone to Baden-Baden, to 
superintend the revival of his Beatrice and Benedix. 

(Germany. 

Tne London Athenaum has the following items 
and opinions : 

Herr LitolfTs opera, produced at Baden-Baden, — 
at the time being a busy centre of operatic creation, 
— will disappoint those who have expected much 
from it, being feeble in idea and bombastic in style. 
This does not surprise us, from our knowledge of his 
Pianoforte Concertos, and his long drawn and ex- 
travagant "Robespierre" overture. — M. Benazet lends 
an ear to the "music of the fnture," having just given 
to please its votaries Herr Wagner's "Tannhiuser." 
The "Beatrice and Benedict*' of M. Berlioz has also 
been revived. Whv not have kept the original title, 
"Much Ado about Nothing," so admirably does that 
define the style of the music to which the deformed, 
transformed' version of Shakespeare's comedy drama 
is set 1 The names belong to the English drarnatist; 
but the shrewd French critic has contrived to dis- 
charge all the wit, and to destroy parts of the mean- 
ing of the original play. The inanity of the dialogue 
between "Lady Disain" and Signor Montanto— the 
abolition of nero's story, making her presence in the 
drama superfluous — ^the thrusting among the charac- 
ters an Italian singing-master, merely that two cho- 
ruses and some silly talk about music may be dragged 
in, and the total absence of situation, are strange 
faults as occurring in the work of one so sarcastic on 
the platitudes and licenses of brother-librettists as M. 
Berlioz. In his musical distribution of the work (to 
speak this time from experience, not hearsay), there 
are similar awkwardnesses — such as two long-drawn 
chornses behind the scenes — in the instrumentation, a 
too frequent recurrence to such devices as the mute 
on the violin-strings, which, when used too frequent- 
ly, must weary the most delicate ear. Yet, there are 
points in the opera such as the ttreUo in the duet be- 
tween Beatrice and Benedict, — the two-part notturrto, 
which'is so deliciously scored that on the stage it does 
not' (as in the concert-room) sound too long — aiid 
the opening and close of Beatrice*8 grand scena in 
the second act, which tell what their writer could 
have done had he not started perversely, mistaking 
confusion for depth and ingenuity — had he not be- 
come too fixed in the habit of so doing, it ma^ be 
feared to be now capable of cure. The opera is a 
work to be heard once with attention by every liberal 
musician, but which few will be tempted to hear 
twice. 'The execution this year is attempted to give 
a fair idea of the music, but nothing more, — Madame 
Charton-Demeur's share in it excepted,, which is 
graceful, expressive and vocally sympathetic (to em- 
ploy the Italian phrase. ) She has gained greatly since 
she last sang in London. Thus much concerning a 
work which has naturally excited curiosity. But M. 
Benazet's management has arrows of every form and 
date in its quiver. — Madame Viardot, now a resident 
at Baden-Baden, has given one performance of her 
Orpheus, 

While talking of this district, which in late sum- 
mer teems with music, we may say that the Mann- 
heim play-billa show a serious constancv to such 
hackneyed serio-comic works as " Martha and " La 
Dame Blanche." 

Prof. Hesse, of Breslau, is dead, aged fifty-nine, 
^e second-greatest organ-player in Germany — Herr 
Schneider, of Dresden, being still alive. Hesse 
wrote for, as well as played on, the organ ; but his 
flings, so fSur aa we knew them, are poor, dry : if 



mechanically valuable as showing off tricks of the 
hands and feet, in idea not up to the level of even the 
writings of Rinck. 

The opera " Axur, King of Ormus," by Salieri, 
will he revived in Stuttgart. It will be given at the 
end of this month, on the occasion of the King's 
birthday. 

Brbslau. — This city, as well, indeed, as all Ger- 
many, has just experienced a great loss in the death 
of Herr Adolph Friedrich Hesse, who expired on the 
5th inst., after a long illness. Herr Hesse was indis- 
putably one of 4he best performers on the org^n, and 
one or tlie most eminent composers for that instru- 
ment of the present time. He was bom on the SOth 
August, 1809, and was therefore nearly 50 years of 
age. 

WiBSBADEV.— A grand musical festival was given 
in celebration of the Duke's birthday. Among the 
artists engaged were M. Vieuxtemps, Herren Jaell, 
Th. Wachtell, Oberthur Cthe last gentleman from 
London) and Mad. Dustman n-Mayer, from Vienna. 
All the places were taken in advance, and more than 
three hundred persons unable to obtain admission. 
From sixty to seventy francs were offered for a sin- 
gle ticket. The programme consisted of a Concerto 
by M. Vieuxtemps ; a duet concertanto by M. 
Vieuxtemps and Herr Jaell ; and Schumann's con- 
certo in A minor, besides other pieces. A few days 
afterwards, Herr Wieniawski gave a concert. Among 
the visitors now stopping here is Mad. Tedesco. 

Italy. 

RoMB. — A grand sensation has been excited by a 
completely unexpected visit which the Pope has paid 
Dr. Franz Liszt. The latter, after having been ill 
for some time, left the city about the middle of last 
month. He took up his abode in some rooms of the 
Dominican Monastery, now deserted, attached to the 
church of the Madonna del Rosario, on the Monte 
Mario, whence there is a magnificent view of Rome. 
He lived like a hermit, busying himself solely with 
his art. Some prelates informed the Pope of the 
fact, and, on the 18th ult., his Holiness, accompanied 
only by Monsignor De Merode, a camericre segreto, 
and a few guardie nobili, proceeded to the Madonna 
del Rosario. He fintt went through his prayers, and 
then presented himself to the famQus anchorite. Dr. 
Liszt played two sacred compositions, one on the har- 
monium and the other on the piano. When he had 
concluded, the Pope thanked him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and added : " It is a great thing to 
possess, as you do, the gift of being able to give utter- 
ance to the strains of higher spheres than our own ; 
but the most beautiful harmonies are only to be heard 
above." The Pope examined, with great interest, 
various objects in the room ; conversed for some 
time with the artist, whom he then left, after bestow- 
ing on him his apostolic benediction. — London Mus. 
World, 
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BOSTON. SEPT. 19, 1868. 

The Few Organ and its Uses. 

We gave, a short time since, a few bints of the 
magnitude and excellence of the Great Organ 
which is being set op in the Boston Music Hall| 
with a brief sketch of its contents, i.e. the number 
and distribution of its stops or registers. Our 
neighbor, the Musical 7*imes, gives the following 
description of the majestic liouset in which all 
these thousands of tuneful voices — from the co- 
lossal thirty-two feet basses to the tiniest pip6 
(peep it might be called) in the top of a choir of 
^^Mixtores", only three-eighths of an inch long — 
reside : 

At present the chief interest to the visitor is in the 
case. But let us observe at the outset that the word 
*'case" seems singularly inappropriate and belittling ; 
the word suggests a piece of furniture, a side-board or 
the like, more or less ornamented ,* while the thing is 
an edifice in itself, an edifice of grand proportions,* 
massive in its solidity, yet as graceful in its outlines 
and as rich in all its details as a poet's dream. Huge 
caryatides support the struclure, — figures full of 
strength, and carved with wonderful skill ; above 
rise the enormous pipes, marshalled in glittering 



rows, or grouped into monstrous columns ; statues 
crown the pinnacles, — singing, or playing upon in- 
struments, or listening ; angels exquisitely carved in 
alto relievo surround the central towers ; and below, 
over the arch above the key boards, is the head of 
Sebastian Bach> the great master of the instrument. 
Everything is sumptuous : no bare spots, no plain 
surfaces ; symbolical lyres, lutes, harps, wreaths, and 
flowers cover everv panel ; sweet faces of angels, and 
stony-eyed fates, look down from arches and pilas- 
ters. Yet there is no confusion, nothing is overiaid. 
The whole vast front has such a symmetry, a unity, 
and splendor of design, that it would seem to have 
been created by magic, to have risen in its beauty at 
the sound of the wonderful harmonies within. 

The writer well says : **It is diflicult, while sit- 
ting before this magnificent work, to imagine 
ourselves in puritan Boston " ; and then mentions 
a current report, which we believe to be in the 
main correct, that '* each of the chief organists of 
the city will have an opportunity to exhibit his 
powers." " Bach will have his interpreters, and 
so will Handel ; while the modem school will also 
be represented." But let no one imagine that all 
these masters and all their interpreters hereabouts 
can be represented on a single occasion such as 
the inaugural festival, or ^ opening "of the Organ. 
That would require weeks, instead of a single 
evening; and to the listener it would be as bad as 
sitting through all the examination exercises of the 
pupils in the French Conservatoire. Of course 
the writer does not mean this ; we only speak of 
it because it is so natural that the friends of va- 
rious organists, here and all over the counti y , 
should plead for and expect a bearing of their own 
favorite on that occasion ; and the wish does not pro- 
ceed from any vanity, perhaps, but fixxn a real in- 
terest and pride in the occasion. The " opening" 
must be in some sense a consecration of the noble 
instrument. The programme must have unity and 
reasonable brevity. Perhaps some spoken word, 
some Ode recited, will consume a portion of the 
time. The music — which we understand is to be 
drawn wholly from the Organ itself— must, for 
that short time, be representative, significant, re- 
moved from triyiality and not jumbled together 
in unmeaning miscellany. Sebastian Bach, the 
genius of the organ par excellence, the master of 
masters, to whom the Beethovens, the -Mozarts, 
the Mendelssohns looked up, already gives the key- 
note in the very aspect of the organ, his grand, 
cheerful, earnest, honest face looking out there 
from the centre of " his huge house of sounds ** 
If any composer have the lion's part in such a' 
programme, it should be he ; and we are fortunate, 
even should no distinguished organist from Europe 
grace our ceremony — in having among us one 
whose life-study and inspiration thus far (for he 
is very young) has been Bach. Handel's great 
hearty voice, too, must be heard, for he already 
has the hearts of all the people. Here are two : — 
and where else to look for any match for this 
great company ? Probably Mendelssohn's organ 
works are next in importance, being at the same 
time giuch' more modem, and contrasting by their 
individuality of style, their Mendelssohnian flav- 
or. One of our organists, at least, is steeped in 
Mendelssohn, and can discourse him con amare. 
Many, too, will want, and fortunately they can 
have, some of the plain, solid church of England 
style ; weary of fugues they may propose, like 
Robert Browning : 

Bid One, Two, Thrw, Pour, Tlw, eloar tM» ueoa ! 
Say the word, ttnlgfat I niuitop ib« PaU-Or|mii, 
Blare oat the ntotU Falestnma, 

And then, as feasting fitly follows solemn cere- 
mony, the Organ, candidate elect and passed and 
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duly consecrated, may be called upon for a post- 
prandial speech as it were; a rambling, enter- 
taining tissue of thoughts prompted at the mo- 
ment out of its own boundless, curious resources ; 
things pathetic, brilliant, strange, — just enough to 
gire a touch of its qualities as an organ, a fw 
specimens of its inexhaustible effects and combi- 
nations. Nor need we go far for the talent that 
can serre this maiden speech, as an interpreter, 
and that without dangerously compromising the 
dignity of Art. 

This, or something like this— of course not un- 
conditionally — is the kind of "opening** which 
seems to be gradually and necessarily shaping 
itself. It would seem to reconcile, as far as one 
evening can do it, the various demands of the 
occaaon, of the traditional character of the Or- 
gan, of high Art, of artists and of the audience. 
After the opening, there will be plenty of occa- 
sions fbr all sorts of proper uses — no unworthy 
ones, let us hope — of an Organ, whose resources 
even the most skilful organists can not in years 
exhaust, and which it will cost even the best of 
them months of trial fully to discover and learn 
to bring them out. 

The question, asked by everybody : Who is to 
open the great organ ? is thus disposed of; and 
the other question : Who will be the organist? 
does not require immediate or speedy solution. 
There is time enough for it ; the instrument need 
not wait the coming man in nlence. Organ con- 
certs, Tocal concerts, oratorios, &c., in which the 
organ plays an important part, are almost sure to 
become of fre<]uent occurrence. Every oppor- 
tunity for hearing the organ, for hearing organ 
music of all worthy schools, for giving each true 
organist his chance, for gratifying, edifying, edu- 
cating the public ear and feeling, will naturally 
be afforded, while by the same means this large 
investment of artistic enthusiasm and faith will 
be reaping its returns and justifying itself econ- 
omically against all penny-wise predictions. 

Not to speak of the greater and special occa- 
sions, the oratorios and festivals, which will be 
sure to organize themselves around this grandly 
inviting nucleus, there will doubtless be a con- 
tinual year-round series of ordinary organ per- 
formances, which will often be the richest oppor- 
tonities of all. At a fixed day or hour, once, or 
even twice, in every week, throughout the year, 
let it be known to all concerned that the Great 
Organ will be played by some one of the most 
accomplished organists, for a small entrance fee, 
and strangers who visit Boston will count it into 
their programme even more than travellers do 
the famous Freyburg organ, which is by no 
means so great as ours ; — nay, musical people 
will make pilgrimages to the great Boston organ, 
only let it be known that at certain times, so 
frequent as to chime with every one's con- 
venience, they may be sure to hear it — and, we 
may add, to see it, for to the eye, too, it is a 
great work of art. Here will be room for all 
the organists, the decent ones, and all the schools 
— ^for sheer nonsense is of no school. Thus the 
Bach-ist may give whole afternoons of Bach, as 
ofVen as he may find "fit audience, though few " ; 
and it will surely be a constant and a growing 

audience, the real inner church of faithful, true 
believers. Handel will have his hours and bis 
interpreters ; and Mendelssohn and all the mas- 
ters will have theirs. -Nor will the modern or 
"free'* school, as contrasted with the " classical," 
lack chances to disport its fancies, and dispute 



Bach's laurels if it dare. And our young artists^ 
too, may try their own inventive talent, as the 
spirit moves them, feeling their way to master- 
ship by (temperately) airing their attempts at 
composition ; perhaps the great organ is the 
magnet that, drawing to itself, shall draw out for 
us a latent geniuSt who shall himself be " classi- 
cal." 

Our neighbor, from whom we have quoted, 
opens another topic of great importance in con- 
nection with the organ and the Munc Hall, and 
their use for choral performances, which we pro- 
pose to take up hereafter. 



Miss Adbladb Phillipps. This excellent ar- 
tist and estimable lady, after a series of operatic sac- 
cesBes in various parts of Europe, in Belgium, in Hol- 
land, at Barcelona, at Prague, at Paris, has been in 
Boston for a few weeks on a short visit to her friends, 
before returning to resume her engagements. She is 
in admirable health and spirits, and jaflging from a 
few sonf*8 with which she favored us one evenin&[, 
has still continued to re'fine and perfect that rich 
voice of hers, and is more than ever an artist in the 
expressive use of it. She is undoubtedly one of the 
finest contraltos of the day. Whether she is to spend 
the winter in Paris or elsewhere, is not yet deter- 
mined. 



Dempster, the popular ballad singer, has turned 
up again, fresh and ruddy from the mountain dews 
of Scotland, when6e no doubt he brings new songs. 

Mr. JuLitis EiCHBERG, who9e sound musician- 
ship, artistic talent, industry, affable address and 
tavoir/aire there is no need of vouching: for, contin- 
ues to receive pupils in Singing, Piano, Composition, 
and Violin. Rarely will one find a better master. 
See Card. 



Mllb. Da La Mottb resumes her Classes for 
instruction in Piano playins;. Her system of teach- 
ing in classes has stood the test of quite a long 
experience in Boston ; and her numerous pupils, as 
well as their interesting concerts which have crowned 
each year's work, have borne witness to her high aim, 
fidelity, good taste and judgment in training pupils, 
singly or in classes. 

A Good Sio!t.— A few days since we were waited 

• 

on by a Committee from a Musical Society in Cli^' 
cago, who wished to know where they might procure 
the vocal " parts " of Schumann's " Paradise and 
the Peri." We are glad to see societies waking up 
to such things. They will find it difficult ; but it will 
reward study, and the charm will outlive the pains 
of mastering it 

Another. A club of amateur singers are about 
organizing themselves, at the South End of our city, 
for the practice ot such Cantatas and choral works as 
Mendelssohn's " Hear my Prayer, " As the heart 
pants," &c. Mr. Hermann Daum, the pianist, is to 
be their leader. 

Still Bbttbr. We believe there is to be a '*Bach 
Club" in Boston this winter, for the study of some 
of those difficult but inexhaustibly interesting Can- 
tatas of Bach's, which Robert Franz has recently 
been editing. 

q:^ The conclusion of our examination of "Mr, 
Hayter's Church Music" must lie over till another 
number. 

Three Operas in the Field. The last de- 
spatches from the three commanders, Anschiitz, Ma- 
retsek and Grau, will be found on the next page. — 
How soon each of them will undertake the siege of 
Boston, it does not clearly appear. But there are 
intimations that Max will plant his batteries before 



us — .some of them 'Tarrots" such as we have notve^ 
heard speak — somewhere about Christmas time, while 
the Germans will be intrenched in the New York 
Academy. They, the Germans, are to move on Phil- 
adelphia first, early in November, where they are 
sure to be received with open arms, although Italian 
sympathies are strong among the Quakers ; then, 
if they hold New York throughout December, Jan- 
nary and February, it will be in the limbo between 
winter and summer before they favor us. Until which 
time we seem to be principally exposed to Gran. 



Mendelssohn's Letters. Although the second 
volume has been for some time announced in Germa- 
ny, and reviewed by Ferdinand Hiller (his interesting 
notice will be found on a preceding page), we cannot 
learn that it has yet been received in tliis country. — 
We trust Mr. Leypoldt of Philadelphia will see to it 
and give it to us in English in the same attractive 
shape that he did the "Reisebriefe." Julius Rietz, 
the Dresden conductor (formerly of Leipzig), has 
added to the book a complete chronological list of all 
the compositions by Mendelssohn, manuscript as well 
as published. 

One of our Boston prima-donnas, who has studied 
for some years In Florence, seems to have gone over 
to Italy in the fullest sense of the word ; wo read in 
the papers : 

At Paregua, Italy, May 25. Prof. Maeistao Luigi 
VannnccinI,- Director of the Orchestra of the Grand 
Opera, Florence, to Lizzie D. Chapman, of Boston. 

The Maestro was her teacher ; the Yankee girl has 
learned her lesson well. 

Sfnoino before Kings. It appears that our "lit- 
tle Patti" had a voice in harn.onizing the ensnarled 
elements of the German Confederation at the late 
Frankfort Congress. A London paper says 1 

Mademoiuolle Adelina Patti was summoned from 
Ofltend to Frankfort to sinsr at the era la performance 
which took place at the Stadt-Theatre in honor of 
the Emperor of Austria and the assembled Princes 
of Germany. The Senate, at whose expense the 
performance was (riven, admitted no person not in- 
vited by themselves into the house, which presented 
a fairy-like appearance. // Darbiere di Seviglia was 
the opera selected for this solemnity. Adelina Patti 
was admirable, and thouf^h, according; to etiquette, 
all marks of approbation were forbidden, the whole 
audience did nothing but applaud her most enthusi- 
astically. It was the Emperor of Austria him«elf 
who first gave the ^i^nnl for the " hraros/' and it 
was at the request of his Imperial Majesty that Stra* 
kosch's waltz, " La Gioja insolita," introduced by 
Madlle. Patti into the sine:ing lesson, was repeated. 
However exorbitant the prices offered for tickets, the 
general public was rigorously excluded. It is re- 
lated that an Englishman, finding his oflfer of one 
hundred ponnds sterling for a stall refused, bribed a 
meml>er of the chorus into allowing him to take his 
(the chorus-singer's) place on the stage. It was only 
through Madlle. Patti's kind interference that the 
faithless chorus-singer was not dismissed. The fair 
and celebrated young artist received 10,000 francs for 
her performance. At the general request, she was to 
sing the next evening before the ordinary public. 

Dearth of Music ik Boston. — Another month 
has passed without any musical entertainment. The 
stare of things is almost unparalleled. We dojnot re- 
member two consecutive months for many years, if 
ever, during which no music was offered in Boston. 
Why does not the indefatigable Gilmore see that two 
or three concerts by his active band, with perhaps 
Lorini and Morcnsi for auxiliary attractions, would 
put money in his purse? The project is worth a 
trial. At any rate, let us have some promenade con- 
certs, if nothing more. — Mas. Times. 

Madame Lorini, Mile. Morensi, and others of 
Grau's troupe, have been concerting in Portsmouth, 
Bangor, Augusta and other Eastern cities. 
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Max Marbtzbk agsin takes the field io an opeiv 
atie campaign. The following, according to the TrUh 
MiM, is the programme : 

M. Maretsek having reoorered from a protracted 
and distressing illness, is happiljr again at work mak- 
ing preparations for the season at the Academy of 
Mnsic, which will commence on the 5th of Octoher. 
The Manager has issued a circular which announces 
that the following artists are engaged, whose reputa- 
tions are familiar to the musical puhlic : 

Prime Donne Soprani ; Madame Ginieppina Me- 
dori , Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg (who, having en- 
tirely recovered from the illness which prevented her 
from fulfilling her contract with the Director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, London, last Summer, has en- 
tered upon a farewell enflragemeat with the Manage- 
ment or the Academy of Mnsic, prior to her departure 
for Europe), Madame Antonietta Brignoli-Ortolani, 
and Mdlle. Lisa (her firnt appearance). Prima Don- 
na Contralto : Mdlle. Henrietta Sulzer. Com prim - 
aria : Mdlle. Stockton. Primi Tenori : Stgnor Fran-* 
CISCO Maszoleni, Signor Giovanni Sbriglia, and Sig^ 
nor W. Lotti. Comprimario : Signor T. Ruhio. — 
Primi Baritone : Signor Ferdinnndo Bellini, Sienor 
G. Yppolito. Primi Basal : Signor Annibale Biao- 
chi, Signor Domenico Coletti. Comprimario : Sii;- 
nor W. Mfiller. Conductors : Max Maretsek and 
Jaime Nuno. Leader: Mr. Ernest Grill. Chorus 
Master : Mr. Hartmao. Stage Manager : Mr. Amati 
Dubreuil. Prompter, Signor L. Biondi ; Maitre de 
Ballet, Sicnor D. Ronnani. 

Tns Rbpbrtoirb of thb Sbasow will bb: 
lone, Petrella ; I Duo Foscari, Verdi ; Lucresia Bor- 

Sia, Donisetti ; Rigoletto, Verdi ; Robert le Diable, 
[eyerbeer; Huguenots, Meyerbeer; La Figlia del 
Regimento, Donizetti ; II Polinto, Donisetti ; Maria 
di Rohan, Donizetti ; La Sonnamhula. Bellini ; Don 
Giovanni, Mozart ; Norma, Bellini ; I PuriUni, Bel- 
lini : II Trovatore, Verdi ; Martha, Flotow ; La Fa- 
vorita, Donisetti ; LaZinirara, Balfe ; Ernani, Verdi; 
Un Ballo in Masohera, Verdi ; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Donizetti ; Roberto Dovereux ; Macbeth ; Pe- 
ri's Judith and Gounod's Faust. 

In addition to this, an entirely new (4-act romantic 
and tragic) opera, written for the Academy, the par- 
ticulars of which will be criven in future. 

Regular opera nights, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Extra performance every Saturday. 

Prices of admission : General admission. $1 ; se- 
cured seats, extra, 50 cents ; family circle, 50 cents ; 
amphitheatre, 25 cents ; private boxes, from $6 to 
•20. 

The promise is that the season will be brilliant and 
remnnerative. 

Mr. Gottschalk, the pianist, has been engaged for 
100 nights previous to his departure for Europe, by 
Mr. Maretsek, for the sum of $12,000. 

Mr. Gottschalk has had very brilliant ofiTers from 
California, hut has concluded to remain here. His 
concerts in New York will commence on the 28th of 
September, at Irving Hall. He is preparing at pres- 
ent some brilliant programmes, mostly new pieces. 

Gbrman Opbra. — Donbt is expressed whether, 
after all, Theodor Formes, the Berlin tenor, will 
come over to join the Anschfits Company. No won- 
der if, as we have seen it hinted, German artists dread 
New York, after the late riots, even more than they 
dread the ocean. The MiuiocU lUoiew gives tis some 
further hints of Anschiits's plans : 

Several artists of great note have been engaged 
by him, and will arrive from Europe some time dur- 
ing the present month. Among these may be men- 
tioned Uiiir Aste, one of the greatest bassos of Eu- 
rope ; Titascheck, a celebrated tenor, and a mat 
baritone, one of the brothers of Carl Formes. Who 
will compose the rest of the companv is yet a secret, 
which will not be divulged for a week or two. But 
we have the assurance that they will compare favor- 
ably in their artistic merits with those whom we have 
already mentioned. 

The following are the names of a few of the great 
operatic compositions which will be produced by Mr. 
Anschiitz's company: Gounod's "Faust;" "Eury- 
anthe," by Weber; "Hans Heilincr," and "Templar 
and Jewess," by Marschner ; Spohr's opera of "Jes- 
sonda ;" "Der Wassertraeger,'' by Cherubini ; and 
Flotow's "Indra." 

Great efforts will also he made for the reproduc- 
tion, on a grand scale, of several of the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, £f eyerbeer, and other great mu- 
sical composers. * 

Mr. Anschiits has engaged the Academy of Mnsic 
for the months of December, January and February, 
so that the people of New York will not be able to 
enjoy any German opera until quite late in the season. 



In the meantime, commencing in the middle of Oc- 
tober, the companv will perform in the principal cities 
of the Union. The first performance will take place 
in Baltimore. 

Mb. Grau, (says the TVanacript) is still abroad, en- 
gaging artists for his company. With snch favorites as 
Mme. Lorini, Mile. Moren^i, Signori Brignoli, Amo- 
dio and Sufini, and the addition of some foreign artists 
to heighten the attraction of his troupe, — Carl Formes 
for insuncQ, whom he is said to have already secured, 
—we presnme he will not let the operatic field go 
uncontested. The occupation, however, of the New 
York Academy by Maretzck and Anschfits success- 
ively till Spring, will preclude any presentation of 
opera by him in that city except at some one of the 
theatres, if any can be procured, — an experiment that 
has rarely been successful, from the diflScnIty in di- 
vertine the world of mnsic and fsshion from its es- 
tablished resort. So it is not nnlikely, we under- 
stand, that Mr. Gran may commence operations in 
this city ; at any rate an occasional raid from his 
troupe may be anticipated. 



WoRCBBTBB, Ma88. — The PoUodiuM still tells 
OS of good music stirring the " heart of the Com. 
monwealth " ; said heart being more blessed just now 
with such stirrings, than this " brain," or " hnb," 
which has been doing nothing the whole summer 
long, except getting ready its big organ. 



Two different impromptu ronsical entertainments 
during the opening days of September, have struck a 
chord that announces 'the departure of dog-days and 
the coming of the exhilarating autumn months with 
their new life; their now work after snmmer play; 
their revival of music, which slumbers through Au- 
gust, unless awakened bv the sound .of clanging brass 
and tinkling cymbal. The first, in a pleasant home 
where mnnic is cultivated for its refinincr and enno- 
bling influence ; where Mozart and Haydn and Beet- 
hoven are familiar household deities, and where the 
mother's love is not loss devoted, nor her care less 
watchful, because she " keeps up her music—" 
learned in the longer days of girlhood. Several pro- 
fessional musicians were present, and they played 
and sang choice bits from the " masb^rs,'^ old and 
new. Among them were Beethoven's BagaleUeB^^ 
anything bnt triflea musically, and interesting bm 
beautiful. It is well to give and to receive the 
pleasure that snch occasions afford. 

The other was an organ concert at Dr. Hill's 
Church, late in one of the short afternoons of these 
lessening days, at just the hour when the church is 
•filled witli that " dim, religious light" which comes 
between the bright afternoon sunshine and the glare 
of evening gaslight. A hundred or less had received 
hint of what was coming, and went with new enthu- 
siasm, kindled by all the talk there is now afloatabbot 
onrans and organ mnsic, and whether we have per- 
formers equal to the great organ that next September 
will doubtless see in our Mechanics' Hall — a mooted 
question that more than one ot our onranlsts will 
answer to the natisfaction of the puhlic. On Fridav 
afternoon Mr. W. £. Thayer certainly proved him- 
self eqnal to the work ; and more than once the 
question arose whether Worcester might not be rep* 
resented at the opening of the Boston Music Hall 
organ in October. But to the programme. It was 
this : 



GaiwoMtea and Tniklali Mueh 
M •lodkni* FociM In G minor. 
AmUnU twok 8d Sonata. 
Overtnrt to Lt Smntrnt. 
rint CbonM in TV Dnmu 
Andante from 6tli Sonata. 
Toccata In D minor. 
Pastoral ; and Triompbal ICareh. 



W. ■. Thajor 



MoBdelHolia 

Aab«r 

W. ■ Tbajer 

lfend«lM(riia 

Baeh 

W. ■. Thajv 



The selections from Bach showed very faithful 
stndy of these master-pieces, and were rendered not 
only with technical correctness, but, in an artistic 
spirit, without which thev most lose much of their 
majesty and grandeur. The Fu^ue and the Thoooto, 
so curiou«ly quaint, and yet so fresh and inspiring, 
were well relieved by the two slow movements from 
Mendelssohn's sonatas, the one from the dd being 
especially fine. The overture was brilliantly played, 
particularly the closing portion, and gave Mr. 
Thayer's hearers an idea of what they may hear in 
the way of concert-music when our grand organ is 
completed. Of his own compositions, of which he 
played four, we would be glad to speak more at 
length. They were highly creditable fo him, and the 
public would he glad to hear still further ftt>m his 
pen. With the interest there is now in organs aud 
organ-music, we ought tofhear more frequently works 
such as these which a fttvored few enjoyed on Friday 
afternoon. Slblla. 



SiretisI Itotttes. 



DBtOBIPTITB LIST OV THB 
PiiklUh«4 kFOIIv«r Dlta«m H C#« 



Vooal. with Piano Aooonooanlment. 

I'm lonely since my mother died. Song with Cho- 
n». H, S. Thompmm. 25 

Has Iho frwhand molodknis ehaimetar eommon to 
Mr. T% aoafi. Ths worta ars too, aod soatlBBont 

|00d. 

High times, Good timet, or I'se g'wine to be a 
gin'rtl. E, S, Thompmm, 85 



A nacio oomlo aoiit of Iho saao faaos as " Ktag^ 
dom Ooming.** Ono of tho affoaloas whleh sprinc 
aatwally ont of what "do Tonka have eomo, and 
|0M, and want, and dooo It, down la lMzk.» Yoiy 
oriflBal. 



Golden Days. 



KUcbm. 85 



A bMuittftil molody by KVekm. flttod to SnglMi 
worda bj Qoo. Unlaj. Tbo words ara vary awaai, and 
tho wholota hlfiiolaaa,aBd vnysatti^lnff to alng. 

J, G. JckntOH, 35 

AUttlofamof a po«n, aboaf Root and Ulyla 
thy ftoo, flttad Io appropriate mule. Thoaa who llko 
soaaotUag vory para and awaat will lOn It. 



:iss me with a loving kiss. 



The Logger's Song. S, Clark, 85 

Ifinnie Bell. Song and Choms. F, Nava, 85 

Tbo aamaaoT tboaa pnttj fMa, wbo hava, alwajs, 
two syllablaa in thoflrat naoio. and ono ajllablo In tho 
saeond naoM, ara almoat osbaoatad. Than la, it 
anau '*ono aioio loft,** and Iflaolo BaU ** bfUi as 
prattyastbaothats. 

Inatrnmental Miulo. 

La l£ia Letiaia. Transcription. B, Riekanit, 35 

A Aivorite molody from <*I Lombaidl" gnoaltally 
tiaaaoilbod. 

lone Galop. Arranged from the opera of lone. 

J, S. Kmffkt. 85 

Brilliant and attraotlva. 
Danish National Hymn. Transcribed.B. Ridiar^ 35 

Tha Pilaeaaa Akiandra has braaght this air Into 
BOliea; and altboofh It doaa not Impraaa om with Us 
baantjatfliat baaring. It dvolla In tho BMOMiy. and 
grmn to bo a atandard ftivorite. Tha traaaoriptloa b 
modaiatoly aasy, and capital fbr pupils. 

Books. 

Wbbbb's Musical CoMPOiiTioir.— S vols. $4.00 

Tba «fp|f kt$t way to baeomo a good barmonlat, b to 
stadj nndor a eompotont t«achor. Bnt varr bw prr- 
sooa, howovar, bavo tlmo to baeomo piaotieal, thor> 
oogh BMotora of eompoaltloa. 

Whilo thb b tho oaaa, vary many wlah to moqnbm a 
food fanoral knowlodgo of bannony; avflbbnt. for 
Inatanea, to enabla ono to nndaratand aod appra- 
okte tha banaonle oomlilnatlona of tbagraatmaataffs. 
iooh a knowladga graatly iaeraaan ono^ powar of on* 
JoyoMOt of good moilo. How W«brr*» tbaory b aa 
tnierMtMg book. Ton oaa rMd with raliah a ahaptor 
of It avary day, and by a IHtb tbongtat flx tha Idaas 
of tho obaptar protty plainly In tha momory. And ao 
In tho ooofaa of a bw waaka, ono may toad, andar- 
ataod. digaat, and ofoa xamanbor tho whob anb- 
>et. 



Musio BT Mail.— Mnab b aaot by mall, tha axpaaaa balng 
abont opa cant on aaoh piaco. Paraona at a dlatanea will And 
tha coDTayanca a aaving of tinia and aapanaa In obtaining 
aoppllaa. Booka nan afbo bo avtitat Maa rate of ooo cant ^ r 
ouneo. This appliaa to any dbtaneo' nndor tbno thonaaad 
mflaa; bayond wat It b donblo. 
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ADALBBflT OYROWRTZ. 
(Oootlooo'l from |M9 90 } 

Chapter IX. 

Hh laM 7«»r In Loadoir.~**9»m1nunlii" In fliiin«ii.— Cot of 
biMlth. and y*an»j home, —flow he grU into Rramelii. — 
Bntrtnee ofDnmoqriei't army ~Mach talk with Ciipt«In 
Bonaparte — Retarnt to Paria.^Tbe National CooTentlon. 
—Marat. 

For a new Italian opera house, called the 
Odeon, Gvrowetz received an order to 'CompoM 
"Semiramis." Borp[hi was Tice-director, Mad. 
Mara — the poraemor no doubt of the most won- 
dftful voire which has been heanl in a theatre 
for more than a century — was the prima donna, 
and Pacchierotti was first tenor. It was no small 
honor to him to be employed to write for 8u<-h 
sinsers* In concert with the performers, with 
whom he coromnnicated freely, and whom he la- 
bored to please, the opera was written, studied, 
and fhially the last (rrand rehearsal took place! 
Next day the new opera was to be performed, 
and score, parts, instruments — every thinji^ was 
lefl in the house. The rehearsal had hardly been 
over an hour, when an alarm of fire was sounded. 
The new theatre was in a few minutes in flames, 
and with all its contents was reduced to ashes. 
The fire was supposed to he the work of an in- 
cendiary acting in the interest of the other Ital- 
ian opera. [Was this the fire to which Haydn 
refers in his diary ? He however calls the thea- 
tre the ^^Panrheon,** and ^ives the date January 
Uth, 1792. I think not, but have no means of 
decidini;.] This was a severe blow to the com- 
poser, inismui-h as he lost all the advantafres 
whirh would have accrned, in case the opera Kad 
proved a success, as he had reason to believe from 
its reception by the performers and by those pres- 
ent at the rehearsals. Pecnniarily, save the loss 
of his manuscript, he was not a sufferer, for Lord 
Bedford, the real owner of the theatre, paid him 
his £S00. Bedford, to his credit, paid the instru- 
mental performers the cost of their instruments, 
and suffered none connected with the theatre to 
be losers. 

Among the notes of his third year in London, 
one relates to his failing health aggravated by 
the loss of his opera ; another, to a second invi- 
tation to the Lord Mayor's dinner, where he 
ajvain talked with Fox upon music and other 
topics ; a third is upon his concert in the Hanover 
Square rooms, given by the advice of friends, for 
vhich he composed several new pieces, and by 
which he made a handsome sum ; and finally up- 
on the state of his health again, which forced 
him, by advice of the physicians, to seek his na- 
tive climate, from which he had now been absent 
seven years. 

The story of his- journey is interesting enough 
to be worthy of a full translation— which is as 
follows :— 

The journey was vid Dover, where he spent a 
few days to rest, and conquer the pain which 



partinj; from London caused him, — a city in which 
he had received such honors, and where he had 
left so many goo<l and noble friends. There 
were at this time in Dover several French emi- 
grants, who also had the intention of crorains; 
over to the Continent, and who, learninjr Gyro- 
wetz's plan, proposed to make the passage with 
him at common cost He accepted and a skipper 
was found, with whom the price for the passage 
was agreed upon. Tlio captain said his vessel 
was outside the harbor, and came with a boat to 
take them and their effects out to her. On leav- 
ing the harbor, the captain hallooed to a vessel 
lying ontside, to run down and take his passen- 
gers. No notice wa^ taken of his call ; after a 
time he hailed her again with the like result. 
The passengers, however, noticed thit he him.<»elf 
kept on his course directly for the French coast, 
and th« very natural suspicion arose, that his 
hailing was but a ruse, that he was a traitor, and 
intended to deliver them into the hands of the 
French revolutionary authorities. The passen- 
gers drew their pistols and onlered the captain 
to return immediately to Dover, which, with all 
due cursing and swearinsr. he finallv^ did. It was 
midnijiht when they landed ; all the inn.? wore 
closed, and they were forced to spend the nijjht 
in the open air. Next day another vessel was 
hired, and at nine o'clock A. M. they sailed 
again. The weather was fine ; the surface of the 
sea was covered with herrinsr. swimming and 
playing about, shining and pparklinnr in the sun. 
At midniiiht they reached Ostcnde, where a 
coach and four post horses were hired to take 
them on to Brussels. The offer was azain made 
to (lyrowetz to join the party, which he accept- 
e<l, and, ri4 Bruges and Ghent, they reached the 
city gates of Brussels the next midnight. Tlie 
gate was closed and entrance into the city was 
denied them. One of the passengers then wrote 
a few words with a pencil upon a bit of paper, and 
handed it to the sentinel with a rer|nest to take it 
to the commander of the garrison and await an 
answer. In a few minutes the man returned — 
the gate was at once opened — and Gyrowetz 
overwhelmed with curiosity to know who his fel- 
low travellers were. But he could learn nothing. 
So they drove into the city and sought an inn in 
which they might tarry ; they drove from street 
to street ; nobody would open his doors. They 
offered a ducat per person, for the mere privilege 
of coming under a roof, for it was now November, 
the night was cold and windy, and snow was be- 
ginning to fall. But all was in vain. Under 
these circumstances, the policeman who had ac- 
companied them, said he would enquire at the 
office, if they might not poesibl/ get a room for 
the night there ? The application was made, and 
a sn^all room, probably a lock-up, full of dirt and 
dusr, was opened, where they turned in, it saving 
them at all events from spending the night in the 
open air. For these miserable quarters they had 
to pay a thaler apiece, as drink money. When 
morning came they all Icfi their wretched hole, 
and sought decent lodgings. Gyrowetz found a 



handsome room in the hotel d'Etoile, and engag- 
ed it. Af^er getting his bagga<{e thither, he 
dressed himself properly and went out about noon 
into the park, where the fashionable world of 
Brussels usually assembled. While rambling 
about, he came across a crowd, which wasstarinj 
at a group of fine-looking officers with epaulettes, 
accompanied by people of rank, all on horseback, 
who treated the officers with the most marked 
distinction. Gyrowetz drew near, looked at 
the strangers, and how great was his astonishment 
to see in them his travelling companions ! 

•*And who are those oflficers? he inquired. 

**The Duke of Berry and two members of his 
family T* was the reply. **who have eniijjrrated in 
consequence of the revolution.** Fie understood 
now why at midnight the eates of Brussels were 
so in.-^tantly opened to them. It was, however, 
the last time he ever saw his fellow travellers. 

Gyrowetz's desire was to set out immeiliately 
for home, but all the post horses were taken by 
French emigrds, at enormous pritres, and he was 
compelled to remain in Brussels and await 
erents. 

The gr^nd French army nnder Dnmouriez, 
was already on the confines of the Low Countries, 
noffarfrom Mon«, where the Austrian army of 
25,000 men stood, where they had thrown up 
strong defences and bulwarks, and where a few 
days later a severe battle was fought. In this 
conflict the French, throngh their immense supe- 
riority in numbers, 800,000 men (?), and af>er 
monstrous loss of life — they actually piled up 
their dead, and used their dead bwHesto enable 
them to scale the Austrian defences — forced the 
Anstrians to retire. The thunder of the cannon 
could distinctly be heard in Brussels, and the peo- 
ple there could perceive it drawing nearer and 
nearer the city, until next day the enemy was 
hard by; the Anstrians continually retiring, bal 
obstinately fighting — a sight plainly to be seen 
from the city walls, where thousands of spectators 
were posted. Gyrowetz had the temerity to go 
out of the city with the *' Jaeger** (Austrian rifle- 
men), who had been commanded to impede the 
French flying artillery by their fire. He was 
advised, the moment he saw a French artillerist 
applying his match, to throw himself prostrate, 
that the ball might pass harmlessly over him; 
this he did, but soon was ordered to go ba<'k to 
the city with all haste — which he also did, and 
there from the walls watched the progress of the 
battle. 

The rear guard or the Anstrians was com- 
posed of a regiment of Hussars in green uniforms, 
who were drawn up in a triangle near the gate 
of the city, and the spectators saw many a one, 
hit by a ball, fall from his horse ; and how many 
a red hot shot was thrown upon the roofs in the 
town, until at length' an armistice was proclaim- 
ed, and in the evening the city capitulated — the 
articles being agreed upon in the very gates. By 
this capitulation the Anstrians were to be allow- 
ed to leave the citv unhindered on the following 
morning, and the French march in and take pos- 
session. 
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Next morninjr, as the Austrian army marched 
out, notwithslandin;! strict ordi»rs to the contrary, 
the soldiers plundered the manrazin'»8 and sold 
the stores for a sonjr to the citizons. This Gyro- 
wetz had to look upon and hold his peace. And 
80 he saw the army of his Emperor retreatinjv to 
Clairfait, and the entire army of Dumouriez ad- 
▼ancin<r. Now came the quarterin<r of the forces, 
and he had to receive several French oflicers into 
his own room ; but they were all men of culture 
and pood manners, and behaved towards him 
with kindness and consideration. In this hotel 
was a table d*hdte, to which m?iny officers came, 
one of whom, Icarninjj that Gyrowetz was a Ger- 
man, took a place near, and durin«; the dinner 
had much conversation with him. After dinner, 
the officers pathered into a group, and conversed 
apparently upon military topics. Gyrowetz's 
new acquaintance stood in the midst and the others 
heard him with marked attention, though several 
were evidently of higher rank than he. The 
composer learned afterwards thai of those officers 
some were colonels and others of still hiph^r 
grades, amonp them Kleber, St. Cyr, Sieyes, &c., 
and that his friend was a captain, named — Bona- 
parte. Next day the same party was apain at 
dinner. Bonaparte conversed much with Gyro- 
wetz, and seemed to him to hint at his entering 
the French military service, a suggestion which 
he looked upon as a mere joke, and thought no 
more of it. The next day, the same thing again 
and with the like result. In the course of this 
day, a well-dressed young woman entered Gyro- 
wetz's room, where he was alone, and told him 
she was in the greatest difficulty, that she was 
expecting daily the arrival of her uncle, a Gen- 
eral, who would furnish her with money; but at 
this moment she was in the utmost need of three 
Louis d'ors. which she would repay — if he would 
lend them — immediately upon the arrival of the 
General. As he was in funds, he gave her the 
sum requested, never expecting to hear from it 
again, although the young woman seemed to be 
no common person. Enough — she received the 
money, departed with grateful looks, and Gyro- 
wetz thought no more of it. 

Again, the next day at table, the same topic 
was broached, and this time Gyrowetz was plain- 
ly asked if he would not enter the French service 
as an officer. He excused himself on the ground 
that he was but an artist, and had never paid 
any attention to arms. Bonaparte answered 
quickly. ^^0 you will soon learn that; think 
over the matter, and after dinner come with me, 
and we will see how the soldiers are amusing 
themselves in the public houses I'^Salen" — dance 
houses?] and to-morrow talk about it." 

They visited various halls — but what sights! 
what disgusts, as they saw the soldiers publicly 
guilty of the most scandalous and unheard of 
conduct, at which Bonaparte was enraged to the 
highest pitch, and said to Gyrowetz : *'See these 
wretched, abominable men, these monsters ! Ah, 
this must soon be diffiarent — this state of things 
cannot and shall not last." From which Gyro- 
wetz might infer that Bonaparte was by no means 
a bad, but a good, moral man, whose aim was the 
improvement of mankind ! And so they separa- 
ted for the time. 

The evening Gyrowetz spent in the theatre, 
where French operettas were pretty well given. 
The orchestra was also good. In the churches, 
too, the music was good — not better cm>q in 



Paris — and here also the bovs* clear, true voices 
were especially noteworthy. 

Once more at dinner, and this time seriously 
and urgently, the effort was made to induce Gy- 
rowetz to enter the French army. After giving 
the usual excuses in vain, he finally told them, 
that all their persuasions would be without result, 
for he .would never serve against his native 
land, nor take up arms against it. This closed 
the topic, and Bonaparte never mentioned it 



again. 



In the afternoon, the young woman, quite un- 
expectedly to Gyrowetz, came and returned the 
three Louis d*ors, with hearty thanks. Taking 
all the circumstances into account, he came to the 
conclusion, that this was merely a means adopted 
to try his character, and perhaps, we may add, 
to learn his pecuniary condition. 

It was natural that the composer should now 
have a strong desire to know more about this 
Captain Bonaparte, and what he really was — 
more especially, because daily after dinner he was 
surrounded by a group of offic<»rs higher in rank 
than himself, to whom his demeanor was that of a 
superior, and who listened to him always with 
marked attention. He therefore applied to Col. 
Kleber (who was afterwards commander-in-chief 
in Egypt, and there assassinated) and requested 
an explanation. Kleber's answer was : "You will 
very soon hear very great things of this young 
man I" 

Soon after this, Bonaparte was recalled to 
Paris, thence sent to command at Toulon, where 
he began the career which ended in the Empire. 
I At length Dumouriez's army moved on in pur- 
suit of the Austrians, and Gyrowetz was forced 
still to remain in Brussels, where he saw the en- 
tire French army on its march. Its bands were 
then very bad, but improved afterwards, under 
the influence of the German music corps. All 
the roads leading to Germany being now closed 
by hostile armies, Gyrowetz concluded to return 
to Paris rather than remain in Brussels. 

In Paris he was received by Imbeault with all 
kindness, and received at once an order for sever- 
al new symphonies. He lodged in the hotel 
Bauvois, in the Rue St. Antoine, near the place 
Victoire, where several members of the National 
Convention had quarters, and as they dined at a 
table d'hdte, he became well acquainted with 
them. From them he often received tickets to 
the Hall of the Deputies, and was impressed par- 
ticularly with the tumult and confusion which 
reigned there; one deputy would pull another 
down into his seat by his coat tail that he might 
get the floor, and yet, when he succeeded, it was 
rare that he could find a listener, the voice being 
drowned by the uproar. Only when Marat, 
then considered the finest speaker, arose, was 
there universal stillness. He was a small, insig- 
nificant looking man, spoke very slowly and dis- 
tiuetly, but with a very loud voice. Business 
was often interrupted by reports from the army, 
or by the presentation of trophies — colors, guns 
and other things — which were received with tu- 
multuous shouts. Good news from the army was 
immediately proclaimed by beat of drum, arid the 
enthusiasm of the young men so aroused as to 
bring them in troops to the enlisting stations, to 
such a degree, that sometimes the directors of the 
theatres were without actors, and their houses 
had to be closed — all were gone off into the 
army. 



Chapter X. 

Mnrle and Theatres In Parte In tb* first jmn of th« RcTola- 
tion.^Olack and Cherablnl to empty hooces.— Tha Manjr- 
headed Tyrant and Its Artists. 

Gyrowetz's reminiscences of his two visits to 
Paris became much confused in the old gentle- 
man's mind, Why not, after so many years ! — 
hence those in relation to the theatres and music, 
so far as they can be of interest now, are here 
brought together. They are of interest as aiding 
us to form a picture of those strange times in 
Paris, 1789-92, when the Revolutionary day of 
storms was just gloomily breaking. 

The Grand Opera he found with a goo«l com- 
pany but small audiences, owing to the fact, no 
doubt, that those of higher classes, still in Paris, 
who had supported it, were not in a state of mind 
to attend to operas. GIuck*8 '*Iphigenie in Au- 
lis*' was given one evening to an empty house. 
In those day's Gluck's operas were given once an- 
nually, in honor of the great master's memory. 

There were at that time thirty-three theatres, 
great and small, open daily in Paris; and in all 
of them, after the performance, the Afarseillaise 
and other national songs in the spirit of the time 
were struck up by the orchestras, and sung with 
such enthusiasm and exaltation by the audiences, 
or rather roared out with such rage and animosi- 
ty, that no description can convey an idea of it. 

Singers and members of the orchestra enlisted, 
so that performances were often prevented, and 
other performers had to be sought at any price. 
One evening the opera *^Le marechal /errant" 
was given at the Palais Royal, in which one of 
these substituted tenors had the leading part. 
He displeased the audience, which began to be 
noisy, but consented, at the appeal of the director, 
to h^ar the second air. which pleased still less. 
The audience began now to rage and roar — the 
curtain was dropped, the director was called out 
and asked, where the other tenor was ? He 
apologized, stating that be was at that moment 
doing sentinel's duty as a soldier of the National 
Guard. The audience shouted in reply : *'Send 
fo>r him at once, and go on with the opera." This 
was done, the singer was sent for, and the opera 
began again from the beginning. 

Gyrowetz was also present in one of the thea- 
tres, when the celebratefl dancer, Vestris, excused 
himself from performing in the ballet ** Psyche" 
on plea of illness. He was so stormily demanded 
by the audience as to be forced to come forward, 
ask pardon, and perform his part. Such occur- 
rences were not uncommon. The artists bad to 
treat their audiences with the greatest respect 
and delicacy; but on the other hand, the public 
delighted to be kind and attentive to the real ar- 
tist, who was sure to be treated with due respect 
and distinction. 

Imbeault took Gyrowetz one evening to the 
Theatre Feydeau, to hear the second performance 
of a new opera, '^Loiioiska," by Cherubini, [given 
the first time July 18, 1 791]. He was astonished 
to find the house empty on occasion of a work by 
so distinguished a master, — beautiful as it was, 
the opera di<i not please. But Paris was at that 
time not in the mood far the higher music ; the 
people of wealth and rank had fled, and the low- 
er classes cared for little else than revolutionary 
songs. Gyrowetz, by advice of his friends, upon 

reaching Paris the first time, burned the letters 
of introduction which had been given hitn in 
Rome, Naples, Milan and Genoa, to the first 
Parisian families, for fear of being compromised. 
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He found thieves also in Paris ; for one cveiiingi 
in the Theatre Itatien, he was robbed of his pock- 
et book containing 600 francs in assignats, which 
was not so bad as the \oss of various souvenirs of 
his London friends, whicli were in it. His letters 
of credit Iio had luckily left in the care of Im- 
beault. 

(To be Contlou«d ) 



Adolph Friedrich Hesse. 

On the 5th of August died one of the leading 
musirians of the age, namely Adolph Friedrich 
Hesse. He was born on the 80th of August, 
1809. The loss suffered by the noble art of mu- 
sic — a loss so severe at the present moment — 
will be more felt than it is now in Breslau, when 
people find what a vacancy has been left by his 
decease. During the last twenty or thirty years, 
Breslau has achieved a certain reputation as a 
music-loving city. It was always fond of art ; for 
a time, the drama flourished here ; painting too, 
was fairly i-epresented, but no muse can boast of 
ever having oeen honored in the same degree as 
that of music, both inspired and uninspired, is 
honored at pi*esent by the general public as well 
as by more exclusive circles. There is no doubt 
that the special attention devoted to it by the 
initiated is owing to the exertions of certain gift- 
ed individuals, who imparted a great and varied 
impulse to it. Hesse represented artistic merit 
of the first rank. Something of his fame was re- 
flected upon Breslau, and every inhabitant had 
reason to be proud of calling him a fellow towns- 
man. Great as was the effort which it cost him 
to do 80, he came forward as a public man, com- 
manding, at various important performances, and 
at the adntirable concerts of the orchestra of the 
theatre, the musicians by his unfailing and par- 
ticularly quick ear, and ruling, by his strong en- 
ergy, the audience. In this respect his loss will 
long be irreparable for us ; for it will be some 
time before any one else will direct, with such de- 
cision, the taste of his auditory, and ensure their 
respect in virtue of the power proceeding from 
an artistic reputation. When Hesse appeared 
at the conductor's desk, he appeared as a 
master who was not only supreme in the realms 
of tune, but, by a glance, reduced the heaving 
mass beneath him to dumb attention. It was 
evident that his whole heart and soul were ab- 
sorbed in the task of conducting, and that every 
fibre in his body took part in it. Perhaps the 
snperhuman exertions in which all his faculties, 
mental and physical, were concentrated, produc- 
ed, unobserved, the disease which the quick eye 
of the physician recognized as an affection of the 
valves of the heart, but whi**h, considerinjr Hesse's 
mild and kind disposition, as well as his calmly 
contented, nay, happy Hfi\ no one else would 
ever have supposed attended with danger. 

Fortune, indeed, had been kind to Hesse, not 
becau.se he could boast of numerous works of dis- 
tinction ; not because he was esteemed and re- 
spected, far beyond the boundaries of his native 
land ; not because he had, on the whole, achieved 
with ease an agreeable position, free from care, 
but rather because, all through his life, he enjoy- 
ed a certain degree of independence, which is 
always the best guarantee of a contented exist- 
ence. His career was, so to say, marked out for 
him from his childhood ; he had not to make a 
choice, and thus he was subject to no pangs with 
regard to his vocation. He found what he ought 
to do prescribed for him, and, as a person proper- 
ly brought up. and who has sought the company 
oif good and strict masters, hi* always did his 
doty as laid down for him. His zealous love of 
music never allowed his activity to cool, and the 
very fact that he first devoted his attention to sa- 
cred music preserved him, at an early age, from 
all vagabondizing virtuosity, and rendered him a 
serious man, true to his duty, who consistently 
pursued his course, never allowing himself to 
•tray from it, and fearing only one' thing : that 
he would not come up to the expectations which 
people were justified in forming of him. His 
physical qualities often helped to facilitate the 
severe exertions to which he subjected himself, 



although he may not always have been successful, 
when, instead of a worthy successor of Ilandel 
and Bach, people would have preferred a French 
operatic composer or a concert virtuoso. Many 
an anecdote of Hesse's life proves this, and among 
others, the anecdote connected with his stay in 
Darmstadt, when he could not prevail upon the 
distinguished musical amateur, Ludwijr of Ilesse- 
Dannstadt, who conducted his Grand .Ducal Or- 
chestra himself, to "listen to the rumbling on the 
organ." On the other hand, he did not lack tri- 
umphs by which he caused German music, in all 
its simplicity, severity and loftiness, to be highly 
appreciated. 

For the large build of the organ, and its man-* 
agement, Ilci^se's person appeared to have been 
expressly made; here, in his own element, he dis- 
played a higher flight of the imagination, an«l 
that immediate inspiration,theproperty of genius 
alone, in a higher degree, than most of his col- 
leagues. He did a great deal, also, it is true, up- 
on the piano, but he was most anxiously desirous 
of reproducing truthfully and intelligibly master- 
pieces, and, with too much modesty, mistrusted 
his own powers. He was an admirable teacher 
of this instrument, and, what is more, a concert- 
player who could perform before the most select 
audience; the certainty of his touch and the pu- 
rity of his intonation : the clearness of his style 
and the case with which he surmounted the gn'at- 
cst difRcultirs, were always admired both before 
and after Liszt had been here. But he was far 
from falling into all the system of grimicing pat- 
ronized by modern pianoforte romanticists, and 
however much people mi«:ht have been inclined 
to suppose, from his bodily formation, that he 
would have stormed away upon the piano, work- 
ing simultaneously with hands and feet, he was 
no friend of mere brute force upon the instru- 
ment, which was entirely subjected to him. Peo- 
ple listened with delighted astonishment, whcnh^ 
executed, as no other person could execute, with 
incomparable delicitcy, the most graceful pass«ircs, 
the gentlest ndayioa, the softest emotions, full of 
sweet and melting sentiment. Even in his com- 
positions, he is never untrue to this gracefulness, 
gentleness and softness; these compasitions pos- 
sess the ele<!iac character of Spohr's ^^^ks, sub- 
siding completely into and playing with the mel- 
ody ; they are, in the highest degree artistically 
worked ^ut, and the most learned master, the 
strictest contrapuntist will not find the slrjrlitest 
thing to which he can object in them. They are 
deficient, however, in elevation of ideas, soarinj; 
towards Heaven and carrvinjj the hearer with 
them ; but then such flights are to be found only 
in a Beethoven and a Mozart, to whom our mocl- 
est contemporary could not rise. He was only 
too happy when he could listen to their heaven- 
ly strains. How oflen has he said to us, after 
hearing some modern opera : **What a diflerence 
between this and Fidelio ; in the latter we have 
elevation in, and with, simplicity, while in this 
what useless and repulsive ostentation " Ho was 
an enthusiastic admirer, also, of Weber an<l 
Haydn, as heroes of genuine German music, al- 
though he was by no means intolerant with re- 
gard to composers with modern and foreign ten- 
dencies. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of the circum- 
stances and temperament of Hesse, that henev(>r 
rose, when creating, to heroic enthusiasm. As 
we have already remarked above, he was a man 
of a jovial and kind nature, a Siiesian, a Bre- 
slauer in the fullest acceptation of the word, who 
clings to the place where he was born, does not 
willingly leave home, and makes himself comfort- 
able wherever he is. This is not a reproacrh for 
Hesse. No one can struggle against his nature, 
and Hesse was one of those who do not leave the 
place of their birth. With a little exertion and 
a greater amount of ambition, it woul«l have been 
an easy thing for him to take a leading position 
in the first cities of Europe; he* contented him- 
self with giving music-lessons in Breslau, and his 
greatest delight was, if he did get out of the 
"precious hole,'' to collect laurel wreaths in oth- 
er parts, and depose them on the altar of his 
darling Siiesian home. We can only feel grate- 
ful to him for this. Who would not have liked 



to read the accounts of his travels to Paris. Lon- 
don, Prague, etc.. in which he would not have 
related his triumphs, but rather recorded what he 
ha.i observed, as though no homage had been 
paid to himself, but as if he had gone forth in the 
service of his mistress, the muse of music, to make 
the world again acquainted with the magic of old 
compositions, and strew flowers upon the graves 
of the heroes from whom he had learned his beau- 
tiful art, and to whom he was attached with child- 
like reverence, another mark of his genuine Si- 
iesian character. Thoujjh his external appear- 
ance promised nothing of the kind, he was a 
pleasant and joyous companion. 

But there is still one fact wanting to complete 
this description of his character, and that is his 
literary productions, in which Hesse, far superior 
in this respect to many others, exhibited a mind 
embracing the entire range of music. Eilitors 
know how carefully and how scrupulously he 
wrote his criticisms. The latter were mild in 
tone, but full of sterling thoughts, if not dw i s 
polished in form. Whenever an artist appeared, 
Hesse was always willing; and ready to act as a 
living mi'diat^r, by means of criticism, between 
him and the public. When Hesse had spoken, 
that was sufficient to enable the public to form 
its opinion.— Lo/jfr. Mua. World (from the Bres- 
lauer Zeilunff), 

Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

(From the second volume of his correspondence jv^ 

published. ) 

To HIS Family. 

Leipfic, Me 6th October, 1885. 
I have been attempting for the hist week to find 
an hour's leisure to answer and thank you for the dear 
letters I have receivcil frum you, but the days I passed 
in London were not worse, with all their distractions, 
than hsis hecn the period since Fanny'H departure, 
t'ioiip:h, at lenjrrh, now that the first concert has jrone 
off supces-ifaJly, I have j;ot a little rcpo-eiigain.— On 
the same d ly that I accompanied Hensel lo Dulitsch, 
Chopin was here ; he would stay only one day, so we 
passed nil of it to^^cihcr, and played mii<ic. I can- 
not conceal from you, dear Fiiimy, thtit I again found 
that you did not do him siiffirient justice in your 
opinion ; perhaps, though, he whs not in the hest 
mood for playing when you heard him, as may prob- 
ably often be the case with him ; hut his playing 
ajjain enchanted me, and I feci convinced that if you, 
a« well ns Father, had heard some of his better thinf^s, 
as ho played them for me, you wonid say the same. 
There is something fundam'cntally original in his pi- 
anoforte playlnjj, nnd, at the same time, so masterly 
that ht! may ho called a really perfect virtuoso, and as I 
am fond of and deliirhted with, perfection of all kinds, 1 
had a hiu'hiy rttrneahle day, though so different from 
the preceding ones with yoii, Hensel. I was pleaseil at 
bcin^ once more with a reyular musician, not with half 
virtuosos and ha'f classicists, who would fnin com- 
bine in mu'iic les hounenrs de la rirtu et les ptaisirs da 
vice, hut with a man who hasa well-marked tendency 
of his own. And thoujjh the latter may l)e as far 
distant from mine as the poles from each other, lean 
j;et on splendidly with it, hat not with the half-and- 
half people in quc«ition. — The evening of Sunday was 
truly a curious one ; I was ohiiped to play him my 
oratorio, while inquisitive Lcipzigers furtively forced 
their way i:. to see him, and he, l>etween the H^^t and 
second part, danhed «)frhis new "Ktudes," and anew 
concerto, hefore the a^louished Leipzi^crs, and I then 
went on with my St. Paul, just as if an Iroquois nnd 
a Cafflr h:id met to talk totreiher. — He has also an 
extremely pretty "Noitnrno," a yreai fleid of which 
I have tor by heart, to play it for Paul's amusement. 
Thus we had a merry time to;;ether, and he promis- 
ed, most seriou'*ly, to come l»a<k in the course of iho 
winter, when I am lo comp«»se a new symphony and 
have it performed in liis lienor ! We swore this be- 
fore three witnesses, and we shall see if we horh keep 
our words. — My Handel ian works, also, were Intro- 
duced before his departure, and Chopin cxhihiied 
really childlike deli>:ht at them ; hut they are in troth 
so beautiful that I cannot he too much pleased with 
them ; 32 lar^re folios, bound in the well-known ele- 
gant En(;lish fashion, in thick green leather, with, 
upon the back of each in large tfold letters, the title 
of the entire work and the contents of the particular 
volume. Besides this, on the first volume are the 
following words : "To Conductor F. M. B. The 
Committee of the Colo^jne Musical Festival of 1835." 
There is also a very kind letter from the whole Com- 
mittee with all their sijriiatnres. I rakv our l»y chance 
Soimon, anil at the very hogiuninu lij.M upo-: ;» i;r;ind 
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air of Snm«on, whicli no one known, hrcnnsc Tlorr 
von Mo«el i*iii it oiir, nn«l wliirh \* inferior to no oili- 
er iiir liy llHtiiiol. nml ttn I hnvc ns nuirli |ilfH«iire in 
rewrve from nil tin* 32 volume- — von iniiv inniiriiio 
.nv (U-Ii^lit. Bfforo he Iffr. Mo<«(heli*A Ciune, nnd, 
in the vurv fii-yt lintf hour, nlnved tlie f^ecoml vo!nine 
of m,v Sottfja without tcoids rijflit tliron^h, to my very 
(>reat 8ntihfacilon ; lio is quite anciiunj^cd, only a 
little oMer in Appearance, but fresh and mciTV as 
ever, and he plays magniflcently : he is a perfect vir- 
tuoso of another kind, and a master besides. I have 
had one after the other the rehearsals of the finit Sub- 
scription Concerts, and thus, on the evening of the 
day licforc ycj«terd-iy. mr I^ip-sir mu«icHl dirertor^liip 
be*,;iin. I ctinnoi de^crilw ti> voii lio^v pl(*a«cfl 1 mn 
with thid coiniiii-nrenieni, iiimI wiili my position hero 
altogether. It ik h rpii<;t and regular business pout. 
You perceive that the Institution lixs existed for 50 
yeur^, imd, in addition to this, people s-'cm very 
much attached and wcll-di«pof>rd to inc and my mu> 
sic. The orrliesiru i-* excccditijriy p>o<l, tlionnijrhly 
musical, and I think that in another half year it will 
become still lieitcr, for the uood-will and attention 
with which the pirople here receive and instantly fol- 
low my observations quite touched me at the two re- 
hearsals we have had up to the present time ; there 
was alwayn a diflfenMico, as though it was another or- 
chestra playiuL'. There are some object ion* to cer- 
tain of the performers, but they will be jrradually 
retnetlicd, and I think I m:iy hM)k forward to n series 
of very agreeable evetuiijfs and irood performances. 
I wi«h you hail heanl the introduction to my Menea- 
«/(Y/e (for it is with that the concvrt begins); the si- 
lence in the room and in the on-bestra was so frreat 
that you could hear the most delicate trradation of 
tone, and they played the whole adai^io in a perfect- 
ly masterly niNUiter; ti.ey did not play theatlcuroas 
well ; accustomed to a slower Umfto, they always 
manifested a tendency to dra^ ; the end, on the other 
band, where the slow 4 | 4 time .commences, was a 
great suc^ss ; the fiddles went to work with an im- 
petuosity whieh quite startled me, and PufJirus was 
deli(rhte<1.— The followimr pieces : Aria in E major, 
by Weber; violin concerto, by Spohr ; and the intro- 
duction to A/i Babn, did not t!0 so well ; the one re- 
hearsal was not sufficient, and there was often un- 
steadiness ; Beethoven's B flat major Symphony, on 
the contrary, which composed the second part, sound- 
ed majrniKcently, and the I^ipzi^ers were m ecstncics 
after eaeh movement. Such eager attention as there 
was in the ctitire orchattru I never saw surpassed ; 
they kept a look-ont like so many — Schieaavdyeli as 
Zeltor would have said. 

After the concert I received from the members of 
the orchestra, and offered them, a mass of congratula- 
tions ; — first came the orchestra, then the Thomaner 
(fine youni; fcllows,wlio come in so punctually and lay 
alKJUt tlicin. that 1 have promised them an order of 
merit), then Moscheles, with a retinue of amateurs, 
then the two musical papers, and so on. On Friday 
we have Moscheles's roncert. I am to play with him 
bis Piece for two Pianos ; he will then play my new 
Piano-forte Concerto; mv **Hcbriden," al.^o, will l>e 
in the swim. This nf^rernoon, Moscheles, Clara 
Wieck and myself, play Seb. Bach's Triple Concer- 
to in I) minor. How amiable Moscheles is htill 
towards me ; what a deep interest he takes m my 
apimtnttnenc here ; how delighted I am that he is so 
contented with it; how, to tny surpri^te, he plays my 
£ flat major rondo better than I could ever have ex- 
pected ; how wo dine in his hotel, and take tea, with 
music, of an evening in mine — all this yon can fancy 
for yourselves, for yon know him, especially yon, m) 
dear Father. These are happy days, and though I 
cannot do much work, I soon make up lor lost time, 
when I derive so much enjoyment as I do now. 

The first ccmccrt did not render me nervous, but to 
roy shame I confess that I never before felt so embar- 
rassed on leaving: I think this arose from its having 
previously i»iven rixe to so much writing and discu-*- 
sion, and I had never Itefore seen a concert of the 
kind ; the locality and the lights confused me. And 
now, hoping you are all well and happy, and begging 
yott to write very often, I remain yours, 

Felix; 



Musical Pitch. 



Exttacted from "The Organ, its History ahd 
Construction." By E. J. Hopkins and 

£. F. RiMBAULT. LL.D. 

Much has l)een written, at various times, to show 
that the mosical pitch has been gradually rising for 
the last two centuries ; and the opinion has even 
been expressed, that in Tallis's time it was some two 
tones lower than it is now. The difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, has lieen to reconcile this theory with 
tli« notation of tlie venerable pieces of Church har- 



mony of the sixteenth and early part of the seven- 
teenth crntnries. All who have In-cii a.*m«»ompd to 
as^i•t in ilif rlmral perfornnince of the servli-es and 
anthems of iho e.irly En^li^h (Thurcb i-omiio^ers, 
must have observed that the parts, generally Sfieak- 
ing. lie so low for the voices that they can be sung 
only with s<ime difiimlty, even at the ]iresent sup- 
posed elevation of a major third above the original 
pitch ; and this circumstance has naturally led to 
much speculation as to whether they ever coi^d have 
been sung at a pitch much, if at all, below that in 
present use. 

Several rlifferent theories have been proponnded, 
with the liopi- of «<ciilin2 this by no means unimpor- 
tant question, Some have supposed that the range 
of ibe human voiee must have licen lower at that 
period than it is now ; others, that the composers 
rould not have studied the compass atid convenience 
of the voic'cs for which they wrote ; while others 
maintain that the compositions in question were not 
contemplated l^y their authors to Ito sung to any defi 
niie pitch, but were intendeil to lie transposed, to suit 
the v<}iees, as occasion might reqnirv. All these ex- 
planations, however, are aceompanied by some cir- 
cumstan<*c that proves fatal to its unqualified recep- 
tion. Let us examine them in the order they are 
above given. 

It must be needless to insist on tho extreme im- 
probaliiliiy that nature has ff>und it necessary to r«- 
vise that which has always ln'cn ranked among her 
most fjerfect works ; namely, the vocal organ of the 
human s|)ccies ; particularly as there exists no real 
difilculty to render the retention of so unseemly an 
hypothesis necessary. But were it otherwise, the 
questionableness of such a theory is soon rendered 
evident by making an analyds of tho music already 
alluded to. In the Services of Tye, Talli»«, Bird, 
Giblnms, Bevin, Farrant, Hilton, and others, the no 
^l//on of the treble pait in no case ascends higher 
than D2, the fourth line In the treble ; while in a few 
instances it descends as low as tenor A, the second 
line lielow. The bass constantly ranges down to 
FF, and sometimes to EE ; and the inner parts lie 
proportionally low. The anthems of the same com- 
posers slightly exceed the aliove upward range in the 
treble part ; but that only rarely. Now, if the pitch, 
at the lime alluded to, were some two tones lower 
than at present, tho above writers must have consid- 
ered the Miwd corresponding with the modern hi flat, 
or hi natural, the thinl line in tho treble, as marking 
the full average upward range of treble voices, and 
an occasional tenor F*, tho fourth line in the biiSS, as 
not too low for them ; and further they muMi have 
viewed Dl) flat, and even CC, the second lino below 
the bass, as sounds quite within the reach of the ordi- 
nary bass voices ; — ideas certainly most opposed to 
our knowledge and ex|)ericnce of the compass and 
capabilities of the several voices in existen<'e in tho 
present day. But, inasmuch as the theory of the for- 
mer cxistcnre of a complete series of different, that 
is, deeper voices, rests solely on the presumed lower 
piteh of the seventeenth century — and this latter 
point is not yet proved — acquiescence in it may for 
tlie present l>e fairly withheld. 

With regard to t)ie second suggestion, "that the 
composers could not have studied tho compass and 
convenience of the voi«*es for which they wrote," the 
answer to this mo'^t depend entirely on tho decision 
arrived at in refei^nce to the former question, and, 
therefore, may also stand over for a time. 

The third supposition is, *' that the compositions 
in question were not contemplated by their authors 
to be sung to any definite pitch." 'This, however, 
doen not meet the difficulty. Unless the old English 
treble voices were as deep as tho modem counter- 
tenors, and all the other voices proportionally lower, 
Tallis, Gibbons, and the church composers of the 
period, mu<t invariably and intentionally have writ- 
ten their music in a piteh in which it could tietvr 
have lieen sung, and have thus rendered recourse to 
transposition not simply a matter of owasional expe- 
diency, but one of constant necessity. Nay, more, as 
their services, &c., were from the first intended to be 
accompanied by the organ (the composers themselves, 
in many cases, taking their seat at the instrument), 
and as 'the organs of that day were tuned according 
to the unequal temperament ; — as, moreover, the mu- 
sic was always written in the scales that were espe- 
cial ly^/JfwrM? by that temperament, bui out of which, 
-according to the al)ove theorv, they must uniformly 
have been transposed ; — It follows, if the alwve hy- 
pothesis be correct, that the learned composers re- 
ferred to must have avoided using the fiood keys in 
K.'rformance, if not in writing, and preferreil the bad. 
ow, it is not possible that proceedinga so neediea^ly 
complex and objectionable as those just detailed 
could have been recognised, still leas have received 
pre/eretfotf at the hands of those who were, in all oth- 
er respects relating to their art, such methodical and 
deep-thinking men. 



In the attempted solutions hitherto advanced, the 
jnd^rment of the great Englinb composers of the time 
referred to, and even the original jierfectness of some 
of Nature's own work, the compass of the human 
voir*e, have been questioned, while one thing, the mn- 
tability of which is so well known, namely, tho pitch, 
has lieen treateil as though it was indisputably a very 
low one in the sixteenth century. 

Now, although the opinion is directly at rarianoe 
with all the hitherto received notions on the subject, 
there are the strongest resusons for believing that the 
ecclesiastical pitch of the sixteenth and early part of 
tho seventeenth centaries, so far from lieing some 
two tones lower than that now in use, was a whote 
tone hifj/ier than the pre§ent concertpitrh. 

During re<-ent visits to several of the organs of 
Germany, the writer was freancntly struck with the 
extreme tharpneu of the piteli of the ofd organs. Of 
the three great instruments at Hambanrh, two — 
namely, those in St. Catharine's Church, which is the 
oldest* and that in the Chuich of St Jaeubi, built in 
the seventeenth century — pmved to be a wrfiolA tono 
above the writer's tuning-fork, marked "Philharmon- 
ic" pitch. The traiii*opt organ in St, Mary's Church, 
at Labeck, another oid instrument, on being tested, 
was also found to be a whole tone above the same 
pitch ; while that In one of the other churches in the 
same old town, was a full semitone above the same 
pitch. On the inquiry being made of the orgaoists 
of the thn'O fore-mentioned churches, how they ac- 
counted for this cin*u instance, they explained that 
their organs were tuned to the Ckurdi pitch ; and it 
subsequently transpireil that in Germany three dis- 
tinct standards of pit(*b harl at diffentnt perio<ls Ix^en 
used to which to tone organs, — namely, orchestra 
pitch, which wa-* the lowest ; chamlier pitch, a semi- 
tone above the former ; and cburc'li pitch, which was 
the highest. On extending these inquiries to an or- 
gan-builder of that country, that perK>n statcti that 
he had almost invariably found the old organs, which 
he had been called upon to tune, repair, or replace 
by new ones, a semitone or a whole tone sharper 
than tlu! present concert pitch. Not the least inter- 
esting proof of the former existence of a high cburdi 
pitch U to be found in the fact that Scbusiian Bach, 
in his Church Cantatas, in the most eases wrote the 
organ part a note lower than the other jmiji ; whieh 
circum^iance is alluded to by Mr. Macfurren, in his 
analysis of the contents of the first volume of canta- 
tas, published by the I/^ipzig Bach Society, printed 
in the Musical U'orld for 1858. 

The altove facts, in conjunction with others, tended 
to conflrtn an opinion the writer had loiig previously 
entertainefl — namely, that in England, as in Ger- 
many, there must have existed, at the period of the 
lieformation. and from that time to that of the Ke- 
bellion. a clinreb pitch quite separate from the orches- 
tral or instrumental pitch ; and not only so, but even 
higher than the inwlern concert pitch. Every cir- 
cuniHtnnco directly supporu this liypothesis, which 
at the same time removes and reconciles all the flif- 
ficulties and improbabilities, which have encumbered 
every other view of the same subject. 

To liegin with a reference to the English Church 
Music. If wo read the notation of the old services 
a tone hit/her, the average compass of the treble parts 
will then he made to the extent from middle b or ri, 
up to f2 or/2; and the bass parts, as a rule, not low- 
er than gamut G or FF— precisely the ranges which 
are known to be the best for the corresponding voices 
in church mu<ie. By this very simple moans the 
necessity is obviated for supposing that the range of 
the human voice bos undergone any mo<lification ; it 
removes all occasion for suggesting that the whole 
race of church composers of the sixteenth and eariy 
part of the seventeenth centuries understood or stud- 
ied the convenience of the voices so little as invaria- 
bly to have written too low for them ; and it renders 
it quite superfluous to suppo'te tliat that industrious 
class of writers made a practice of setting their ser- 
vices and anthems in wrong kegn, leaving singers and 
organists to transpose them into the correct ones. 
William Turner, writing in 1724, says: "When 
Guido Aretinns reduced the Greek scale into the 
form now used, there was no sound pmctlsed above 
E Utf whi'*h gave birth to the common proverb, vis., 
he strains a note above E la." Without uoiiig b«ck 
so far as this quotation would take us, if the pitch in 
Tallis's titne had been some two tonea lower than at 
present, it is difficult to comprehend a cause for 
treble voices having to "strain" at c2 ; but if it were 
a tone higher, it is easy to understand that then, as 
now, the touhd ofj^ sharp could only be produced by 
the exercise of some exertion. 

In addition to the theoretical evidences alnsady 
advanced, there are many practical reasons fi>r li»> 
lioving In the former existence of a church pitch in 
England higher than the present one. For some 
time past it has been the custom with Mr. Torle, the 
oi^anist of Westminster Abbey, to play Gibbons' 
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anthem, "Honannn to the Son of Dnrid/' which is 
prnted in C, in I) mnjor ; hj which tmndposition 
tlie mii»ic IS rendered more cffeotit'e in performnnre, 
and far lcs<( la'iorioas to tlie choir to f*in^. The wri- 
ter also ha.s for years made, a practice of plnyini; 
Gihhons' service in G instead of F, and msny other 
pi'ceA a time hij>rhfr thsn thej are primed, which ex- 
perimrnt't hare niiiformlj been attended wiih so good 
an effect on Uie general character of the music, l)o- 
sides affording so mnch relief to the voices, a« to 
strengtlien the snpposition that such transpositions 
wera not departures from, but restorations of, the 
original pitch. Again, the writer obi«erved, at the 
Dieentenary Festiriil of the Sons of the Clergy this 
year (1854), that Mr. Goes played Gibbons' antliem, 
**God is gone op," in G, inKtencl of F, as written, in 
eonseqoence of the parts otherwise lying so low for 
the voices. The tenors descend to* B, and in one 
cese 10 gamnt A. By the transposition they had not 
to go below tenor C or B ; but if token "some two 
tones lower," they ought ttf have descended to FF — 
a saffidently low note even for ban voices now-a- 
days. 

Another practical illustration that a high vocal 
pitch was most probably recf^nizcd by the early Eng- 
linh chnrch and choral writers, mny be gathered from 
the custom observed at both the metropolitan Madri- 
gal So<'ictieii. of almost uniformly taking the pitch of 
ths old English msdrigals a semi-tone or more high- 
er than the notation represents, that is, in about the 
German chamber pitch of former tiroes, to the great 
improvement of the general effect. 

since the above observations were first written, 
two interesting facts have come to the writer's knowl- 
edge, which strongly support the opinion as to a for- 
mer hiirh church pitch. In the library, at the Exe- 
ter Cathedral, is preserved- a MS. copy, written al>out 
the heirtnning of the la«t century, of Tallis's Service 
in D, transposed into E : and in Dr. Jlimhault's li- 
bmry is a copy of Giblmn's service in F, transposed 
into G ; in both cases the notationt no doubt, being 
roiW, to compensnte for the lowering of the pitch, in 
order that the originally intended aottiu/j might be 
preserved. 

In 1644. chnrch organs were ordered to be demol- 
ished by Act of P»-.rliaroent ; and so implicitly was 
the nonsensical decn'e obeyed, that very few organs 
fscsped the general destruction ; and even the two or 
three that were spared have Jiuhsequently undergone 
so much alteration in the course of improvement tliat 
they conid afford little or no assistance in solving the 
question which hss just been considered. 

The organs built by Smith and Htirris sfter the 
Restoration were not tuned to so hijrh a pitch as the 
presumed choir pitch of the time of Tallis end Gib. 
bons. Smith's pitch, however, was mnch higtier 
than is commonly supposed, ss mav be gsthered from 
the following pasvsge, extracted from the "English 
Musical Gnxette," for January, 1819 : — *'It is a re- 
marluble circumstsnce that all Schmidt's onrans 
were a qnarter, and some even half a tone above 
pitch > this was so severely felt by the wind ioMtrn- 
menis, at the performances of the Sons of the Clergy, 
tliat iliey could not get near the pitch of the organ. 
In cons*'qnence of thiM, it was agreed np<m, that the 
on;an slionld be alt«^red to concert pitch, by tmn«poi- 
in£ the pipes, so that the present DO I) wa« formerlpr 
CCC, and so on through the organ." To this it 
may be added, that the pipes to the CCC key are 
new ones; tlie two Open Diapason pipes, of wo(»d, 
standing in the angles of tlie case to the left of the 
msnusU. Tiie pitch of the Temple organ was alno 
originally very sliaip; but was lowered in 1843. 
Tct ncttlier the St. Paul'M nor the Temple organ is 
even now more than a quarter of a tone lielow pitch ; 
consequently they must both ortginally have been 
quite up to the pretent concert pitch, and therefore 
almost mathematically correct, if not quite ^o. ilar- 
riii's organs were generally lower in pitch than 
Srohh's. That at Wolverhampton — part of the one 
thai was originally erected at the Temple — was so 
cntil a few vears since, when its pitch was rat^etl. It 
is not certain what was the cause of ihix difference. 
Probably it arose from the fact of the French foot 
measure beinir greater than the German ; which meas- 
ure applied to the organ pipes, would nece«sarily 
lead to »uch a result as that just mentioned. But to 
return from such sp<'culations to the written muxic 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. On re- 
ferring to the satTed compoi*iiions by the contempo- 
raries of Smith and Harris, we perceive this coinci- 
dence in support of the opinion that the pitch of that 
period waa flatter than the earlier choir pitch ; name- 
that certain notes, snch as RS and Fs, wlii'*h scnrcely 
erer appeared in the treble part of the eadicr church 
music, were now of quite common occurrence. 

Soon after tlie com fhen cement of the eiiibtecnth 
century, tlie pitch had airain fallen. Possibly Har- 
ris's flatter pitch waa preferred and accepted as the 
standard. It hi known that the organ in the Chapel 



of Trinity College, Cambridcre, commenced by Fa- 
ther Smith, and "cut down" and finished by his son- 
in-law, Schrider, in 1708, was originally adjusted to 
the pitch which has been shown mathematically to 
have been a minor tone below the pre.«ent pitch. The 
writer of the '•Rcformntion of C*tthedml Music," page 
25, says Dr. Smith (Harmonies, 1749) gives 393 as, 
the number of vibrations of A in a second. FisberT 
in 1823, gives 430. Woolhouve ascertained the 
Philharmonic pitch. In 1835, to hhve 424. The 
same note referred to the scale of vibrations Cs5I2, 
and derived as a prime harmonic from the snbdomi- 
nant F, will have 526 6. Now the rauo of any of 
these to 393 is almost exactly as 10*9, which is' the 
ratio of a minor tone, shewing the rise of pitch with- 
in a single century." 

What is very remarkable is, the pitch had, soon 
after the commencement of the last century, fallen as 
mnch in France and Germany as in Ent^land. Of 
the three fine oi^nns at Strashurg, built by Silbor- 
mann, those in the cathedral, finishe^d in 1716, and 
that in the Protestant church proved, on trial in 1853, 
to be a whole tone below the pitch of the same fork by 
which the Hamburt; organs were tested the preceding 
year, and found to be a whole tone sharp. 'The third 
organ in St. Thomas's Chnrch is neariy as flat. The 
organ in the church of S. Maria di Capitol, at Co- 
logne, built in 1767 by Koiiig, was originally flat; 
and, like the Trinity organ, has since been sharp- 
ened. 

In this case, again, the greater depression of the 
pitch is manifested by the increased upward range of 
the natation, as is dearly demonstrated by the music 
of Handel and other composers of the last century, 
even without the anthority of Handel's tuning-fork, 
the existence of which further authenticates the sup- 
position.^ William Turner likewise speaks of the 
treble voices in his time going some three or f^ur de 
grees higher than Guido'n gamnt, which, however, 
would then have consisted of the same range of 
sounds as in Tallis's time, or within a semitone of it. 

It is evident then, (1) that the organ pitch has 
within three centuries varied to the extent of two 
whole tones ; (2) that there have at different times 
existed three distinct pitches, the highest being the 
oldest ; that in use soon after the commencement of 
the last century lieing the lowest ; and (3) that the 
present pitch is about midway between the extreme 
nigh and low pitches of former times, and is as near- 
ly as possible identical with Fatlier Smith's. 
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England. 

The principal musical event of the past month has 
been tlie Festival of the three choirs of Worcester, 
Gloucester and Hereford, which took place this time, 
by rotation, in the Cathedral at Worcester, on the 8th, 
9ih and 10th of Septeml>er. The total of band and 
chorus was 300. Mr. Done, the cathedral organist, 
was the conductor. We clip a few paragraphs from 
the daily reports in the London Musical World, to 
show what was done. 

Tuesday, Sept. 8. This ir.orning. at half-past eight, 
full 8er%-i(*e was held in the Cnthedrnl, the admission 
being of course free to all comers. The Te Deum 
and Jubilate were by Sir F. Ou.scley, the anthem El- 
vey's "Pruine the Ix>rd O my soul." For the sake 
of the collect! %'e reputation of the choristers of Wor- 
cester, Gloucester and Hereford, I wish that I could 
express my satisfaction at the manner in which the 
service was got through. 

Then followed a sermon by the bishop, and at 12 
o'clock the cathedral was again densely crowded, to 
hear Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

In the first part Madame Lemroens Sherrington, 
Miss Banks and Miss Palmer, together with Mr. Wil- 
bye Cooper, sang the solos with marked effect ; in 
the second Mdlie. Titiens, Madame Sainton Dolby 
and Mr. Sims Reeves di«itingui«hed tl^mselves, as 
they nerer fail to do, while Mr. Weiss, who susuined 
the part of the prophet throughout, never sung with 
more earnestness and di;'nity. The trio of angels 
was repeated, at the request, 1 believe, of the Bishop : 
at any rale it seemed to be quite an understood thing, 
as the conductor made a dead stop, looking lound 
for an evidently expected signal. Why is the e not 
a school for conductors ? We should then Ite spared 
sach muddling work na occurred but too frequently 
this morning. One does not like to he hypercritical 
upon gentlemen who. assume the baton only once in 
three yean, but the want of energy, and general slug- 



gishness of the performance, cannot be allowed to 
pass entirely unnoticed. The attendance was about 
1700 : the collection £333. 

In the evening was a miscellaneous concert:— 
Mozart's Symphony in D ; Bennett's Naiades over- 
ture; selection from Cosie/an tuii€; ahs, duets, &c., 
by Sims Reeves, Santley, the 'baritone, Tietjens, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, the Misses Phillips, and others. 

• 

Sept. 9. This morning Mozart's Requiem, Beet- 
hoven's Engedi {Mount rf Olives), tind Mendelesohn's 
Ilyiiin of Praise have been given, but mnch as I love 
each of' these great master pieces I cannot bat think 
that there was one too many for a single perform- 
ance. The conductor seemed more at home with 
Mozart than he was yesterday with Mendelssohn, the 
Requiem on the whole going very fairly, stricter at- 
tention to the various tempi, and less absence of light 
and shade being observable : the chorus too, through- 
out, honorably distinguished themselves. For the 
soloists, Mdlle. Tietjens and Mad. Sainton Dolby, 
Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Weiss, we have noUiing 
but praise to offer. Nor was the Mount of Olives less 
satisfactory, the grand "Hallelujah Choriis" bringing 
the first part to an end mo.*it admirably. Th6 ^>9^ 
sang fared far better than Elijah, the time (with one 
or two trifling exception.*) being generally correct, 
while both band and chorus seemeil thoroughly to 
have warmed to their work and played and sang their 
best. Of course Mr. Sims Reeves produced the ef- 
fect he always does in the recitative, which he has 
made so peculiarly his own, "We called through the 
darkness." This* the succeeding chorus, "The night 
is departihg," and the sublime chorale which follows, 
were woriliy of praise. No less noticeable were the 
two duets "I waited for the Lord," and "My song 
shall be alwavs Thvmercv," in which Madame Lem- 
mens Sherrington divided the honors with the great 
tenor, that lady's solo, "Prai.oe thou the rx>rd," be- 
ing also irreproachable. Since its first production at 
Birmingham, in 1840, each hearing of this work 
makes one more bitterly deplore the death of its com- 
poser, who.se intention it was to have made this the 
first of three compo«itions of similar character. — 
What a glorious addition to our stock of classical 
music would have been two more such examples of 
the Sinfonia cantata. Again was tlie cathedral com- 
pletely filled, nearly 1800 beine present, a result ex- 
ceedingly gratifying as some 700 more than were pres- 
ent on the corresponding day three years since, when 
the Last Judgment and a selection from Judas MaccO' 
baus were done. 

Sept. 10. I am glad to find the taste for Mendels- 
sohn is so much in the ascendant here. We have 
had Elijah and the Lubgnang, and last night we had 
a no lcs< great master'pioce". The First Wulpurgis 
Night, which, taken altogether, went very well, de- 
spite the usual tendency to drag the time, which 
seems the special weakness of the conductors of these 
festivals. Mi«s Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. 
Weiss sustained the principal solo parts, giving the 
fuIIcKt effect to the music. The rest of the scheme 
of the second concert was like that of the hrst. 

The entire first part today was devoted to Herr 
Schachner's oratorio, Israelis return from Babylon, the 
novelty par excellence of the festival. The late hour 
at which this morning's performance terminated pre- 
vents my giving anything like a detailed analysis of 
Herr Schachner's work, or how the various numbon 
were rendered. It must l>e sufficient therefore for my 
present purpose to mention the bare facts ; viz., that 
the principals, Mile. Tietjens, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley, all sang their very best, that 
Mr. Dane was most zealous in his endeavors, that 
band and choruii exerted themselves to tlie utmost, 
and, although various opinions were expressed as to 
the merits of the oratorio, I believe the general feel- 
ing is one of satisfaction. Be it what it may, the 
step is one in the right direction, and the managing 
committee deserve all credit for being the first to in- 
troduce even a quasi-novelty into their programme. 
A selection from the works of Handel, beginning 
from the Esther overture, which for many years ush- 
ered in the Tuesday morning's service, ronstitnted 
the second part. Jiphthah furnished occasion for Mr. 
Reeves to display the wonderful pathos that he alone 
knows so well how to infuse into ttie recitative "Deep- 
er and deeper still," with its tender air "Waft her, 
angels," and to Miss Banks the opportunity of sing- 
ing "Farewell, ye. limpid springs and floods" with 
much unassuming and natural feeling. Samaon con- 
tributed for Madame Lemmens Sberringtoo, "Ye 
men of Gaza ;" for Mr. Wilbye Cooper. "Toul 
eclip^;" for Madame Sainton Dolby, "Betam, O 
God of hosu ;" for Mr. Weiss, "Honor and arms ;" 
and for Mile. Titiens. "Let the bright seraphim."^ 
That theae were oneund all well done will be easily 
nnderttood, and that Mr. T. Harper'a tnimpet ob- 
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bti);ato to the last named air was, as it always is, one 
of the most interestinfr features, will be readily con- 
ceived hy your readers, who are (I should ihiuk none 
Of them are not) acquainted with the respective pieces 
and their interpreters. Nor must I omit a strong 
word of praise for the choir, which con-sisted of some 
250 fine fresh voices, the soprano and basses beinj^ 
especially noticeable, and the sinfrins; i-emnrkably 
steady throughout. The attendance was apain enor- 
mous, 2170 persons belnp present; the Thursday of 
three years since (when Elijah was performed j mus- 
tering but 1624. The col lett ion, however, was not 
so large, being £240 against £255. 

Paris. 

Gravd Opera. Mile. Tietjens performed in the 
Huguenots four times, and then returned to England. 
Her victories in Paris may not have satisfied her 
English admirers, but the Gazettt Muaicah says of 
of her, that "each time the success, which she ob- 
tained from the first day became more pronounced, 
more decided ; each time she was applauded, recalled 
with more warmth, and in short, to sum up all in 
one word of irrosistable eloquence, each time the re- 
ceipts rose to that figure which is the vdtima ratio of 
authors, artists and directors" ; — according to which 
uUima ratio "negro minstrelsy" is perhaps the height 
of artl 

A new tenor, Villaret, won favor in GuiUaume 
Tdl, the "Sicilian Vespers" and // Tromtore. Mme. 
Gueyroard and Mile. Wertheimber sang in the last 
named piece. 

Opbra Cohtqus, Le Caid was taken up again 
in the early part of September with Mile. Girard and 
M. Bataille, in the principal parts ; both much ap- 
plauded. 

Theatre Ltrtqub. This opera house, now dig- 
nified with the title Imperial (which covers the trifle 
of 100,000 francs subvention, opened on the Sd of 
September, under M. Carvalho*8 management, with 
Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro." Mme. Carvalho 
took the part of the page, and Mme. Ugalde that of 
Susanna. Mile. Brnnetti was the Countess ; and the 
two baritone parts (Figaro and the Count) were taken 
by MM. Petit and Lutz. 

Italian Theatre. The director, M. Bagier, has 
engaged, for double service both at Paris and Mad- 
rid, the following artists : Prime donne soprani, mez- 
zo-soprani and contralti : Mmes. Anna de Lagrange, 
Borghi-Mamo. Calderon , Gassier, de M^ric-Lablacho, 
Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, Adelina Patti, 
Vaoder-Beek, Mariotti. Primi tenori : MM. Baragli, 
Fraschlni, Mario, Mnsiani, Nicolini, Pagans. Primi 
bariUmi: MM. Agnesi, Delle-Sedie, Giraldoni, Guic- 
ciardi, Guadagnini, Morelli. Primi bassi : MM,. An- 
tonacbi, Bonch€. Primi bujffe: MM. Rovere, Sea- 
lese ; — and a long list of comprimarie or secondary 
parts. Two new works of Verdi are announced : La 
Forza del destino, and Simon Boccanegra. Among 
the old works to be taken from the shelf are : Rossi- 
ni's Moise, Bellini's Beatrice di Tenda, Donizetti's 
Linda and Maria di Rohan, and Pacini's Sajffb. 

(Germany. 

Vienna. Behearsals of Gluck's Iphgenia were 
going on with vigor. Ander, the tenor, having re- 
covered from illness, made his re-appearance ns Jean 
of Leyden in the Proph/le, Sept. 1 0th ; and Wachtel, 
the coachman tenor, has sung twice in the part of 
Raoul in the Huguenots. Weber's Oberon filled the 
theatre, with Wachtel in the part of Huon, and Mme. 
Dustman as Rezia, a part somewhat beyond her phy- 
sical force. — The Singakadenie announces for the 
coming season a Requiem by Mignon ; the "Minstrel's 
Curse" by R. Schuroan ; Handel's "Acis and Gala- 
ten," and a Cantata and Chrutmas Oratorio by J. 
S. Bach. 

The Austrian capital will have two Italian Ope- 
ras in the approaching season. In that under the 
direction of Signor Merelli, file, will appear Miles. 
Patti and Trebelli, and Signor Alexandre Bettini ; 



in that formed by Sicrnor Ralvi, Me*«dames Artot, 
Bnrhot and Lotri. Siffnori Mongini, Gniziani (tenor 
and barytone), Zucchini, Angelini, &c. 

Stdttoart. An opera by Salicri, (a composer 
of much note in Vienna in Mozarts time), called 
" Axur, king of Ormus," was to be produced in the 
latter part of September. 
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Onr Musical Season. 

It is time that our musical societies should be 
stirring for the winter's campai<in. Notes of 
preparation have usually been heard earlier than 
this. Golden October has come round again, 
and so far nothing has taken shape, nothing ad- 
dreavs itaelf to motion ; no series of I'oncerts f we 
mean of the hi^iber orde.rj are announced or 
even rumored, — nothing except the opening of 
the great organ, and whatever else may vaguely 
be imagined to organize itself about that as a cen- 
tre, or proceed from that as a starting-point. It 
is naturally a foregone conclusion that there will 
be Oratorios and other choral concerts with the 
organ, as well as organ concerts without voices — 
save such as its own five or six thousand pipes 
can furnish. The spacious Music Hall, all beau- 
tiful and bright and clean again, with that mag- 
nificent temple of sound filling the stage end, 
which was formerly so bare, and drawing all eyes 
to it like a magnet, and with the noble Beetho- 
ven statue, now for the first time set before a wor- 
thy background, will invite more than ever to the 
grander festivals of Art. How rich the place al- 
ready ia in memories of exquisite and sometimes 
holy hours ! What Symphonies and Oratorios, 
highest moments of Mozart and Beethoven, Han- 
del and Mendelssohn, and all the great ones, 
haunt its walls I And now the occasion shall be 
greater — for are we not a nation purified by fire 
and entering on a new life, with Victory and 
Peace and Liberty, which henceforth shall mean 
liberty for allt demanding celebration in exhaust- 
leas Symphony and Song ? Now too the means, 
with such a renovated Hall, and such an Organ, 
and all the new musical interest which these ex- 
cite, are much increased. 

Tlicrefore we have reason to anticipate a musi- 
cal revival, and in the best sense ; that is to say, 
a revival of what has constituted, at one time or 
another during the past twelve or fourteen years, 
the proper musical glory of our city ; a revival of 
the great days of the Orchestra and of the Ora- 
torio societies, not forgetting the sweet seclusion 
of like-minded circles listening to choice "cham- 
ber music." 

Let us consider, then, what can we have, and 
what are we likely to hare. Of Organ concerts 
we peed say nothing — they at least are a forgone 
conclusion — save to repeat the hope that the 
great organ will be the means of familiarizing our 
ears and souls, as much as possible, with the great 
music of Bach ; this in itself would be an era in 
our musical culture, and would go far to compen- 
sate for naeagreEeas and failure in almost all the 
other branches. 

Kor need we take into account the Opera, the 
flitting prospects of whose visitations we have 
note'd elsewhere. Opera — as we generally get it 
— ^while it 18 one of the always popular and fash- 



ionable things, only indirectly touches the musical 
life and growth of a community. It belongs more 
to amusement than to culture. Occasionally, 
when we chance to have some great work wor- 
thily presented, it does more and kindles an ar- 
tistic fervor. But opera, to afford to do such 
good work, must be a permanent establishment, 
and not a speculating visitor, whose art it is to 
dazzle a baby public with bright colors, and make 
us buy, in the heat of the hour's folly, what we 
do not need so much as better things which cost 
leas and last longer. But we can count pome 
good things, some real treasures of the mind, even 
amia the fitful fevers of past opera seasons. We 
hope that the three armies this year threatening 
to invade us, will not do so wholly to our harm, 
but will give us, in addition to things hacknied, 
sentimental, trivial or dazzlingly efl^ctive, also 
now and then a taste of the really great works 
of lyric art. Some novelties, about which we 
shall at least be curious, like Gounod's "Faust," 
are promised, and we shall no doubt hear good 
singers,each productive of afresh sensation. From 
the (to our townj novelty of a well-appointed 
German opera we certainly shall expect some 
gain to our stock of lyrical impressions. We 
think wc shall be pretty sure to make acquaint- 
ance with Fidelia, and a few moro works of Mo- 
zart, — woulA that we might add also Gluck ; pos- 
sibly ** William Tell," which is German enough in 
spirit, though Rossini wrote it ; possibly too. Web- 
er's Oberon or Eurt/anthe; and Cherubini's 
Wofsertrdger ; as well as lighter works of Nicolai, 
Lortzing, Ereutzer, &c. But we linger here too 
long in passing; our concern now is with the con- 
certs, not the operas. 

To begin with the most important, those of the 
Orchestra, the so-called "Philharmonic," or Sym- 
phony concerts. No organ, opera, or oratorio 
can supply the want of these. We write them 
all with little o compared to Orchestra, when 
worthily engage*! in its peculiar work of render- 
ing a great Symphony. But then it must really 
be an orchestra, a grand one, well appointed, with 
twice or thrice our usual complement of strings. 
In our straitened circumstances, however, we must 
do the best we can ; we cannot command half 
the Artists that New York can, or Berlin, Leip- 
zig, London, &c. But on a smaller st^ale, of 40 
or 50 instruments, much has been and may still 
be done. More depends on the works selected 
for interpretation, on the programme, and the 
earnest study bestowed on its execution, than on 
numbers. Have not nearly all the Symphonies 
of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn, the best of Mozart 
and of Haydn, become household words among 
us, poor as we are compared to the great musical 
centres ? And can we ever do vrith less? We 
are glad, therefore, to learn that Mr. Zerrabn 
means once more to reorganize and revivify bis 
orchestra, and give a series of at least four ster- 
ling concerts, in which some of the best of the 
Symphonies, and some important novelties, will 
be produced. He contemplates the excellent 
^plan of announcing his whole season's programme 
beforehand, so that subscribers may know to what 
they commit themselves. We have heard him 

speak of Schubert's glorious Symphony in C as 
among the possibilities ; also, among the novelties, 
Liszt's •^Faust" symphony, and Nicolai's choral 
overture based on the hymn : Ein feste Burg. 
We may be allowed the suggestion, that, inasmuch 
as the great Organ is about to set the pitch here 
according to the new French standard, which is 
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lefls extrayainintly high than that to whifh we 
have been accustomed, it will now cost lem st rain- 
ins to the voicfs to achieve the choral parts of the 
Ninth Symphony; anri do«»s not this new facility, 
combined with all the inspirations of the crreat 
passing ct isiSf ao^rgest this as a ^ood time for a 
new attempt to render that publime creation ? 
We lon^ to see the bronze Beethoven looking; 
down upon an orchestra en<rafrcd in such a task. 

On the (rood stand taken by these concerts 
will depend somewhat the tone and character of 
the more mixed and cheaper Afternoon Rehear- 
sal ct>ncerts. which will naturally follow. The 
Amateur orchestra, also, (Mozart Club), will 
doubtless do some fiood thinirs. 

In the quieter way of Chamber Music we learn 
that Messrs. Eichber«.s Lconhard and Kreissmann 
have deteniiined to jjive another series of such 
charmin<s concerts as they held^at Chickerinp's 
last year: when we shall have instrumental works 
of Bach, Beethoven , Chopin, and the rest, wiih 
9on<!9 of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, snnir in 
their true spiriL The Mendel.*tsohn Quintette 
Club will of coarse continue th«*ir (rood work, 
bringing out more of the last quartets of Beetho- 
ven, as well as brifrhtening the impression of the 
old favorite works in that kind. We hear that 
they think of commencinir their concerts without 
TP«orfing to the old ungracious, tiresome process 
of a subscription paper, and without any stipulated 
number of concerts. We think the plan a sood 
one and quite as likely to succeed. But if the 
number of concerts w to bo fi.xed, we wotild su2- 
gesi the advantage of doing as Messrs. Mason & 
Thomas have done in New York, publishing the 
programmes of the whole series beforehand. By 
this means, the more earnest amons the audiem-e 
will have a chance to prepare themselves some- 
what by private study for the risht reception and 
enjoyment of the various masterpieces. We trust 
that our pianists, too, some of whom are masters, 
will feel the spirit move them to give some even- 
ings with the fine composers for that instrument. 

In all these concerts, the art of hrts, perhaps, 
is that of projiramme-making. Variety is the 
spice of life, it is true, and contrast is a vital ele- 
ment in unity itself. Uow to secure these with- 
out vitiating the whole, without loss of artistic 
self-respect, is the question. The temptation is 
quite natural, and the practice far too common, 
to try to conciliate the truly musical, and at the 
same time catch the crowd ; to render outward 
tribute unto Beethoven, but to claim more to 
one's self (the player). We trust no one will 
fail to read the letter of Mendelssohn upon anoth- 
er page, especially the pas!<age where he speaks of 
'*balf virtuosos and half classicists, who would fain 
combine in music le$ honneurs de la vertu et les 
piaisint du vice." 

We really believe we shall not have occasion 
to complain again of the past three or four years' 
IMJverly in (Oratorios, compared with ^oo<l old 
times. The Organ alone is guaranty of that. It 
will shoot new life into the old Handel and 
Haydn Society ; new purposes, new hopes, new 
sense of youth already begin to stir under its ven- 
erable ribs, with energy enough we hope to lead 
to something. The "Messiah" at Christmas will 
derive an added glory from the organ ; but we 
expect much more than that. There arc other 
great works which we have a riirht to hope to 
hear. It is even time that our famous Oratorio 
Society should hegin to grapple with old Bach, or 
own itself behind the a«»e. Some goo<l things we 
know they have in contemplation ; amonjr them 
Handel's music to Dryden's ''Ode to St. Caecilia," 
for the first time, and a revival of Mendeksohn's 
••Hymn of Praise." ^'Israel in Egypt," with its 
triumphant Miriam's song and **horse and his ri- 
der^ chorus, and **Judas M iccabseus" would suit 
the temper of the times. New life and long life, 
•ay we, to the "Handel and Haydn." But are 
there no other bodies of singers, who might keep 
thii alive and young by wholesome emulation ? 
And is there not other great choral work to be 
done, requiring organ, orchestra, great Music 
Hall and voices, besides Oratorio, opening impor- 
tant fields for other organizations ? The writ.T, 
in the Musical Times^ from whom we quoted in 
our last, complains that the H. & H. Society have 



heretofore had the exclusive monopoly of the Mu- 
sic Hall on Sunday evrnin'js. — 'Uhe only evenings 
on which s;icrcd eonccrts areremunerntive." This, 
if true, is too su«jf«Tcstive of *'the «'o'i in the man- 
ger," and we a'jrce with our neijrhbor that music 
would probably be the crainer by having the Hall 
and all other conveniences open to fair competi- 
tion. But of this hereafter. 



Hayter*8 Chtirch Music. 

Tle«nminp: our examination of this hook where we. 
loft off (sec .Toiirnal of Sept. 5), we have yet to 
spenk of what I** the most characteristic and almost 
the larpct portion of its contents. For it will he 
rememhcrod, we found its chief peculiarity, amonjr 
other "collection^," to consist in its aroidnnco of the 
usual psalm tune monotony, and its horrowinc even 
the themes of its psnhn tnnes from Inrsrer classiral 
works of nil kinds. This tendency U still more ap- 
parent in tl>e collection of lanrer picc<*«, which, with 
a lot of tho«e mere musical cadences called "Chants," 
make up the la«t half of the hook. 

The first exnmnio is nnpromisinc: ; Mr. Hayter 
has not put the host foot forward. The piece is 
cntitlerl 1>CHS Mh^r^ifur^ hy Moznrt : nnd in it yon 
soon recocnize some lin'»nm'*nt«» of the heantiful 
n^rorrlnrp. in ihe Prquirni lookincr ont thronorh strnncrc 
di«ifipni*euient of the onjrinnl strncfnfe, wliere voice 
follows vf>ice in canon, while here, the four parts 
move pnri pnttxu. 

Next come « couple of Jnhilatrn (alwnys with "Knff- 
li»h wonN). The first, Ixjarinif no composer's nnme, 
has a familiar sound, and is a sraceful, flowinor, 
charminff composition. The second, hv Novello, is 
still hotter ; havintr a fijrnred hnss, and poncrally a 
free and individual movement of the pnrts, ingenious 
hnt not finii*nl. lenmcl hnt yet natural nnd expres- 
sive. Tlie Bpnrdlrtn* presents itself in five dresses ; 
at first Tf/'/iZ/T chid, nnd rather cold nnd common- 
place ; the next time anonymously, hut pleasantly 
and cheorfnUy, wlih a tonch or two of Spohr har- 
mony : then with the name of H ivter — rather a 
forced effort, chilly nnd nnjjenial modulations alter- 
nating with weak passajres in thirds ; then as that 
rinirinjr irlorions strain, full and sonorous, the Dona 
ncitis from the first Mass of Haydn, — verily a pood 
selection ; nnd finally with [the sweet, serious, placid 
smile of Vincent Novello. 

An entire TV Denm follows, arranged hy Hayter 
from the first Mass of Haydn, mnkincr an effective 
piece. — The next piece ; Bntedic aniina mea^ bears 
the Italian name of Sarti ; a learned composer, hut 
this piece runs too much in sweetish thirds, though 
it has fine passnges. It is not nor indeed are the most 
of thcise pieces, church like in the severer sense of 
the term ; compare 1 with either Bach or Palestrina, 
their style is secular — a thinij which can be without 
lackin<r all reIi;rioas element. 

Next come an Easter Anthem hy Novello, with a 
kindly warmth in it, nnd a nice Christmas Anthem 
hy Hopkins, (wo presnme the orjcranist at the Temple 
Church in London), in the course of which a breath 
of Handel's pastoral symphony creeps into the ac- 
companiment. A couple of short funeral anthems, 
hotli anonvmons, both of a soothiu:; and consoling 
character, hut in no way remarka'deas compositions, 
nnd a S*fi)rtiis in old English style, strong and sol- 
emn, hy Dr. Croft, ch»se the list. 

There is certainly much in this book which choirs 
may find of vnlue ; much that must l>e refreshing 
after most Yankee psalm and anrhem manufactures ; 
much that is musician-like, though faults and crudi- 
ties may here and there be pointed out. We regard 
it as a progress, but we still hope to see a collection 
of religious music wholly drawn from deeper sources. 



Mr. GiLMOi?E, with his well appointed hand, and 
almost Old lustra, commcriced a series of brilliant and 
entertain inr; popular concerts at the Tremont Tem- 



ple last Saturday and Sunday evenings. Camilla 
Urso played her violin for him. and its charm is in- 
fallible. Mr. RuDOLPiiSF.N, the bas«*o, santr, and 
Mr. Arbccklb displayed his fine skill on the cor- 
net. Overtures, operatic potpourris, &c., ware played 
by the band, both with reeds and with brass alone, 
with remarkaMe purity of intonation, precision and 
brilifancy of effiftC* 

MaUvst/ck's Q?tiirA (ronpe are to open at the 
New Tofk^A/ademy JtexrVonday evening, in Rob- 
erto DeirercHpc, \^ ^ar\ncJ)piA pait^by Mme. Medori, 
Mile. Sulzcr, S4i:nors M:izzolftni nml Bellini. Dur- 
ing the week, Rigo!etti^ttnJi,y6riitCkdjct (V follow. 

In New York the vafmii* ^efjes of classical eon- 
certs are announcing; thcmrtclve*. The Philharmonic 
Society h.as commencvd its rehei^safs • .Mr. Tiieo- 
DORB Thomas will );ive four i;rand orelielitrni con- 
certs, and rts many public rehearsals, at Irving Hall, 
with the addition of a full chorus. — The Brooklvn 

• 

Philharmonic, too, with Eisfcdd for conductor, com- 
mence their seventh season of five concerts and 15 
rehearsals, the fir'Jt concert to he on theSlst inst., 
with Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony and Beethov- 
en's "Huins of Athene" overture for tlie main fea- 
tures. — Mr. Mills will -jive four piano eoucrt^, and 
Messrs. Mason*& Thomas annouuci* the foUowin); 
prospectus of their Soirees of Chamber Music : 

8n\r*9 I. 
Quartet, D minor. No. 2 \I'>xirt. — S'ln^t*. PUno. F nbarp 
uiinor, op. 11. Schumaon — Qnint^t. C, op 29 Bcoclioveu. 

8oir«« II. 
Qnnrtet, B I1%vdn — ^'inr», K minor, op. 105. Schumaan. 
— Qaartvt, B tlit, op. 127. No. 12. Heetliovrta. 

Ro<<«* IK 
Quartet. P. np 41 No. 2. i^-humann.- Sonate. Piano C min- 
or, po.4th. Schubtrt.— Qunrtft. V, op. 69, No. 1 BwtboTea. 

Sotr*« IV. 
Quvtet, Ptarn. E flnt, op 47. 8c)iumann.— Sonatv. O minor, 
op. I. No. 5. Ttrtiai.— Ballade, Maaoo.— Quartet, fi, op. 180, 
No. 18, B«ethoren. 

8o{r«e V. 
Quartet, 0, op. IS, Vo. 2. Rmt loren. — Sona'e. B minor. No. 
1. Bncti — Sooatc, Piano C. minor, op. 109, BeeUioreu.— Qnar- 
tot, Q, poiitli., Schubert. 

Rolr«e Yl. 
Quartet. 0. No. 6. Mnsart,— Sonate. D mlnAr, op. 121, Schu- 
mann. — Quartet, A mliuir. op. 183, Bcctbovea. 



Obituary. 

HBRMAyN WOLLBNHADPT, THB PIANIST. 

This eminent pianist and componer died on Friday 
evening, the 18th inst., afti-ra very brief illness. He 
left hi» native place, Schkeuditz, in Prussia, at the 
ajre of 18, havin<; achieved a fine reputation as a 
pianist, nnd came to New York in 184r>, where he has 
resided ever since. His nrtmc soon became known 
by his performances at the Philharmonic and other 
conccrfi, and the reputation thu'< achieved (rained him 
at once a larjje influx of pupils from the best families. 
This success decided him to settle down as a teacher 
and he liecamc one of the most eminent instructors 
in the country. He but rarely appeared in public, as 
he devoted all his leisure time to composition His 
works for the piano-forte are nunierons, and are diS' 
tinnuished by marked ot*i;;inality, exquisite eraco, 
freshness, and brilliancy. All the<«e works, though 
written here, are probably better known in Europe, 
where they have made for their author a brilliant 
reputation and have become standard teaching pieces. 
They have been republished in almost every Euro- 
pean city. Mr. Wollenhanpt, haviuf; determined to 
end his days in New York, sent for the whole of his 
family to join him before he had been two years in 
the country. For thi'm he made a home, ec^ucating 
his sisters and di^playiuj^ the noblest traits both as a 
son nnd a brother. He did yet more. Ho sent his 
brother Bruno to Germany to study as an artist, and 
affbnled him all the advantajres that a sercn years' 
stay could offer. He was well repaid for the sacrifice, 
bvthe eminence which that brother has attained as a 
violinist and musician. No mnii was more rei>pectcd 
among us for hU rare in tel licence and genius, and no 
man was more beloved for his honorable, generous, 
open-hearted nobility of' character. In every rela- 
tion of life he was just, tender, and true, and he goes 
to his grave mourned by all, and with heartfelt re- 
grets, that but few have* deserved so well, that a life 
so Ui«efu1 should have ceased so soon, when so many 
affections were intertwined with his, and the promise 
of the futare was so bright. All the well-known mu- 
sicians were present at his funeral, and the piano 
warerooms and music stores were closed in respect to 
his memory. His hot\y was interred at CypreitS Hill 
Cemetery, Long Island. — Tribune, 
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GsHMAK Opbka. a fortnight a;^ we copied from 
a New York paper the latest on dU» aboat the famons 
singers whom Herr Anschittz had engaged in Europe 
for the coming season. That very day the new im- 
portation arrived in New York, where the orchestra, 
choma and corps de haUet have for some time been re- 
hearsing ; but on opening the goods, Jtiev were not 
found to correspond in a single pArtjcuUr witH ilio 
invoice which has been circulatigg niIMb newsp«p€rs 
Entirely a changed set of nanK8->-^and far x)1^ ^aiost 
part heretofore unhenrd oT, (wTiieh ;doe» «iof prove 
that they may not Jlft U (fodd as thib'hftt). No Tiu- 
schek,,no DAlt'*A(i(^, fio Formes, oeither Cnrl nor 
Theodor ncT — wbAl is ttic baritone brother's name ? 
Instead of titers we hjave the kdHowing list, fumishevi 
to the Philadelphia Siff4etui hy Mr. A. Bii^feld, the 
business agenfttf (fr. Anschtitz : 

The leaiAi^ tenor robnsto is Herr Himmer, who 
has been for tev*eral years at the Berlin opera. The 
new prima donna for the heavier parts is Madame 
Himmer-Frederici, from the same theatre. Both are 
very fine artists. The souhrette is Mile. PHiiline 
Canisso, from Vienna, who ^ang with success in Paris 
last year and hai received high commendation from 
Rossini and others. There is another soubrette, 
Mile. Caroline Lang, from Pesrh. A singer of the 
florid style is Mile. Caroline Ptirkner, from Vienna. 
The light tenor is Herr Holler, from the Brunswick 
opera. The flrst basso is Herr Lorepz Remv, from 
Vienna, where he was selected by Snlvi for the 
Italian opera. The barytone's name has not been 
given to us, hut he is said to be very fine. ^me. 
Johannsen, and Messrs. Kronfeld, Graflf, Weinlich 
and others of last year's company are re-engaged — 
The orchestra anil chorus have been greatly enlarged 
and improved. A number of operas never played in 
thi"* country will be produced, inclnding Weber's Em- 
ryanlhe^ Spohr's Jeuomla and Gounod's FatuUt which 
has made such a sensation in rx)ndon lately. The 
company will beein its performnnces in Baltimore 
about the Ist of October and will then go to W&<(h- 
ingtoii for a fortnight. The season at the Philsdcl- 
phia Academy will begin on Monday, the 2d of No. 
vemher, and continue throughout the month. The 
great excellence of the company and the novelty and 
variety of the repertoire make it certain that it will 
be attended with great success. 

Since noting the above, we find that the German 
Company were to make their first trial at Brooklyn, 
last Thursday evening, in Der FnytchUtz, for a single 
night only. 

Stiobllx, the tenor, in a private letter, dated 
Monza, Aug. 28, to a friend in this city, writes : 

"I accepted an engagement at La Pei^ola in Flor- 
ence a few days ago for the autumn season. The 
company will be of the best quality. I shall sing in 
Gounod's fine opera of faiisf , which is certainly the 
most remarkable novelty which has made its appear- 
ance for some years. The music is more German 
than French, fresh, generally original, and full of fe- 
licitous phrases and ideas, which are essentially con- 
nected with the orchestration. Though filled with 
"good music", it possesses a charm for those who are 
not technically skilled in the science. The libretto 
is as well done as the grandeur of Goethe's poem 
permits, reduced to the small proportions of an opera 

plot. The authors have seizo«1 on the prinripal points 
for scenic effect; and the«te, with the delighifiil mu^ic, 
together chorm the auditor. It needs a dramatic 
tenor, a "hdit el bonne** soprano, an excellent bass 
and goo<l choruses." 
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Thb Wrong Max. The Tribune's postscript to 

its account of Maretzek's operatic plans, which we 

copied in our la«t, wa^ in error about Gottschalk's 
being "engaged for 100 nighu by Mr. Martlzdc" 
Max S^mixwcA is the man,. the snme iind.T whose 
agency the virtuoso's business has thrived for a year 
or two past. 

llhe Transcript has the following : 

One of the finest church organs yet erected in 
this City of Organs has recently been built, and is 
now being placed In the Second Chnrch, Dr. Rob- 
bin's in Bedford street. 

This splendid instrument is the work of the Broth- 
ers Uook ; and they have exercised tlieir utmost skill 



in producing an organ worthy of the beautiful chnrch 
it will adorn, the critical judgment of our communi- 
ty, and the prominent position they have attained as 
builders. 

The Society have been fortunate in having the ser- 
vices of Mr. B. J. Lnnir, who has been nnremitring 
in devising the details of its artinn. and musical chsr- 
acteristirs, and in oven«iglit of its cnnstmotion. The 
Music Committee of the Chnrch have had their inge- 
nuity somcwh'nt taxed in procuring an outward form, 
or case, which, while it Khonld harmonize with the 
architecture of the church, should at the same time 
enable them to preserve the beautiful Gothic front 
window — in all of which they have been eminently 
successful, the present design having been furnished, 
under their advisement, by Wm. C. Preston, a young 
artist of gro%vinir popularity. 

As a mu.«icsl inntrumentthe organ is of rare excel- 
lence, combining stop^ both gr^nd and beautiful. 
In mechanical peculiarities, it embraces .mnny mod- 
em European improvements now fir»t introduced. 
As an adjunct to the architecture of the church, it is 
all that could be desired ; neither too ornate nor sim- 
ple ; bnt embodying all the detniN of the early Eng- 
XUh Gothic requisite for unity with its surroundings. 

The form of the instrument is that of two Gothic 
temples, united by a screen, with gables of tracery — 
the corners of each having grouped Gothic columns, 
supporting light pinnncles. Both gables and pinna- 
cles are crocketed, and terminate in appropriate fin- 
iais. 

Each of these temples, which are of black walnut, 
will present two gabled fronts, with pipes of hnriiish- 
ed metal, in fine contrast with the more sombre hue of 
the wood ; and the mnnv colored liirhts streaming in 
between them, over and through the gables and tra- 
cery of the screen, produce a mo<t beautiful and 
pleasing effect. The organist and choir are thus 
plsced as it were between two orcrans. 

This instrument, the IhjIIows of which covers eighty 
square feet, is of itself a curiosity, hns great capacity, 
and consists of a great organ, swell organ, choir and 
|)edal organs, with the proper couplings, leaders and 
valves, and has 40 registers and 1712 pipes ; it is 
played by three banks of manuals, itnd over two oc- 
taves of pedals. 

From the singularity of form and position of this 
organ, it has required great mechanical ingenuity to 
arningo itt several parts, and iuMure promptness of 
voice and freedom of touch, with e«isy action ; but 
ih<^ Messrs, Hook have overcame all obstacles, and 
offer this, their last work, to tSe congregation and 
the public, with the full assuranen that it is in all re- 
spects equal, at htast, If not superior, to any one yet 
put up in this country. 

Sept. 23, 1863. 

Opera in New York. Of the opening at the 
Academy the Sandat/ Times says : 

It will be croofl news to Fifth avenue, and the 
whole army of white kid glove and opera cloak im- 
porters, that nothing has occurred to disturb Mix 
Mnret7.ek's happy family arrangements ; that the 
magn-ficent prima ilonna, Medori, arrived in excel- 
lent health ; that the serenade in honor of her return 
pa8se«t off beautifully ; thitt, in short, all the prelimi- 
naiies, having been satisfactorily dispo^ of, the 
regular opera season will open on Monday evening, 
October 5rh, under more fsvorablft auspices than any 
that New York has ever before witnessed. The open- 
ing opera will ho ]>onizetii's celebrated "Roberto 
Devercux," with Mi*dori in her ereat paT of Queen 
Elizabeth. Mszzolcni ns Count of F>sex, Mile. Sulzer 
as Lsidy Nottingham, aufl Bellini as the Duke of Not- 
tingham. Already the box office of the Academy of 
Music is besieged, and it is safe to predict a most 
brillisnt inautruration, heightened by the presence of 
all that New York can boast of fushion and beauty. 
The first opera night will, indeed, most fitly intro- 
duce a fashionable season of unusual promise. 

A history of the opera in Berlin has been written 
by Count Cameillon Schneider of Prussia. Here is 
an extract : "The Berlin opera is a creation of Fred- 
eric the Great, and was opened on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1743, with Gniun's "CsBsar and Cleopatra."— 
Graun conducted at the piano. One of th» first stari 
on the stage was the dancer Barbarina, the Kinir's 
fiivorite, who sfterwarrls mnrried the Privy Council- 
lor von Cocceji, the son of the Chancellor, and died 
at a very advanced aire in 1799, in Silesia, where she 
had three estates, leaving her entire fortune — 100,000 
thalers — to an institute for noblemen's daughten.' 
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At the late distribution of prizes at the Brussels 
conservatory, the successful candidate, Bernard Stem- 
berir, was refused the prise on account of his extreme 
youth. He is not more than thirteen yean old. 



SiitttsI llatues. 

DB8CRIPTITB LIIT OF THB 

PMkllali«4 k7 Oliver Dlle«a St €•• 



Vocal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Ah I Who can tell how lonely. (Ah ! Non pen- 
sar che pieno.) Romance from Beatrice di 
Tenda. 85 

Sonic of Agnwe In the well known opeta. A vsrM, 
rich and patbetie neludy, snrh as we shoald expfct 
from Belliai, Its eonposer. With ItslUn and BogUsh 
words. 



Wild Shady Wood. C^elva Opaca). 

Song of the daughter of Oessler la "GnllUumeTell.** 
A splendid itn d satl«fyi«g song to those who ean ring It, 
a« alao to the aodltors. Has ItaHaa, freneh and Bng- 
Ush 



25 



Forward 1 Onward I Never despair. 

Henry Russell. 25 

One of RasBeirs hrave. manly hallads. with a strong 
word of cheer to the tolling thooaanda. A kind of 
song that does good la the world. 



The Weeping Trve. 



E. B. Brewster. 25 



Oar warsoncB loereane In namber. and at the aame 
time Improfe In quality. Of this one, the title, alone, 
renders It worth j of presentation. It has, besides, 
simple, tenehing words and melodj. 

Birds 1 that in yon pine trees sinj. (VSgelein 
im Tannenwald,) Fr. AU. 25 

The words are bj Linlay* and fitted very well to the 
simple and pretty song of the birds, by JUk, who Is 
very apt at doing snob things well. 

Inatmmexital ICosio. 
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The Soand of Harps. From " II Poliato.' 

C. Grobe. 40 

One of the wry best songs than th« Martyrs, or 
"Tl Poliato/* Varied In Orobe*s well known asanner. 
It Is a pleanare to record the appMraaea of eaeh of 
theee transerlptlona, aa tbsy render flunUiar to ordi- 
nary players the best works of the masters. 

The Shadow Song. (Polka Redowa). 

J. S. Knight. 25 

Mr. K.. has pat It In the powor of every lady to 
danee with her shadow; ao a lady and her sh-«dow, 
that's two. Two ladlee and shadows make Ibar. Four 
ladles and shadowa make enough for a rot Hon. As 
the shadow song can be snag aa well as played, there's 
the masle. Aoy eloee cat lawn may be the ball-room, 
and an boor before sanset a good time for th« e»r- 
else. 

Books. 

Thb Mdstoal Ltba.— A Collection of Glees, 
Quartets, and new Operatic Chorasei, origi- 
nal and selected. By Frederick H. Pease. 

Price 91 .00 

Itlsnoeai7 matter ibr a ma«le teacher to And a 
good glee book Ibr his chdr or advanced singing efaws- 
es. Some have been nsed before. Some are too dlfl- 
colt, some too JltU^ and some have too many old 
pieces; good of coarse for beginners In glee singlnf, 
bat not novil enongh for the pNsent pnrpoco. The 
M nslcal Korra Is a>Ws4 book. Neariy all the nnrie 
and words ax« entirely new. Tho words are good com- 
posltloaa or well aeleeted; and the writms of the ma- 
sle deeerre credit for comMnlng great variety of 
anangement. with simple hannony. The plaees fkoa 
new operas are flrst rate. 



Music bt Min.— Masic Is sent by mall, the aspenee belna 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will And 
the conveyance a savlnf of time and expense In obtaining 
eappllee. Hooka naa also be sent at the rate of one cent ^ r 
oniice. This applies to any distance under three thoaiaad 
mile*; beyond that It ta doable. 
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Vor tht Jonraal of Mule. 

Half a Domh of Beethoyen'i Contem- 
poraries. 

ADALBERT OTROWSTZ. 
(OoatlBaftd ftom psf* 107.) 

Chaptbr XI. 

rrom Paota'to B«rtiii.— DreMton.— Naqiimbb ahA HlmmAI. 
—A fcwt *'to be mtea."— Old mmmi and frimdi In Bob«- 
^— Wwm wvleom* bom* In VI«Di».~AeQ«pU a dlplo- 
itle appotBtoMBt.— Mnnlttli ; O.^ ^nphooki »aefib«d to 
.HiydB.— MMto KkMvtttm on tho Rhino.— Tbo artlst^i 
prido vonadod ; lotora* to Tlmna ond beeomM Kapoll- 



At length came the catastrophe which ended 
the career of Louis XVI. Learning the King's 
condemnation — he was execated January 21, 
179S. Gyrowetz hastened his departure from 
Paris, leavinfT on the 5th of January, and goin^ 
▼ii Brussels, Yenlo, and the Duchy of Cleve, all 
the usual routes being closed by hostile armies. 
He reached the Rhine opposite Wesel, which was 
at that time the headquarters of the Prussian 
anny, and was set orer the river, amidst floating 
ice — a dangerous passage for which he had to 
pay well. At supper, in one of the first hotels, 
he met a tai^ge number of officers of the higher 
ranks ; among them Blucher, with whom he af- 
tenfards ''had the honor to converse." At table 
the stranger was asked as to his name, object of 
bis journey, and the like. 

At the name, Gyrowetz, one of the officers 
sprang from his seat, embraced him — in true 
German style — and told him that he preferred 
his sonatas and nocturnes to all other music, and 
that they had given .endless pleasure; closing 
with a pressing invitation to come and spend 
some days on his estate in the neighborhood with 
him and his family. The composer was, howev- 
er, in too much haste to see his home once more, 
to accept the flattering invitation. 

The journey to Berlin was made in his own 
hired vehicle, with a poor ftllow of a Jew for a 
travelling companion, whom he took with him 
out of pity, but who made himself of great ser 
vice on the way, and of whom the old gentleman 
says, '*he showed a great deal of honesty," as 
though that was a rare thing among his race ! 
The old prejudice 1 — less strong now than former- 
ly — ^which gives one the hope that an equally 
wicked and absurd prejudice against the African 
race in our country may in time be overcome,. 
At Halberstadt, where they arrived exactly at 
one o'clock P. M., they were told that dinner 
was over, and all they could obtain to eat was 
hard black bread and cheese. In Magdeburg 
next day they obtained a dinner, and Gyrowetz 
saw three French generals — ^prisoners — taking a 
walk upon the walls. Two of them were Dn- 
mouriez and Lafayette I 

There is little of interest in the reminiscences 

of Berlin, to any one but Gyrowetc himself-— for 

whom they had muoh, his path there also being 

strewed with roses. He heard Don Juan so 

wretchedly given as to be generally hissed. He 

visited a school where boys were taught to sing, 
who sang choruses and songs in the streets, and 
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thus gained the means of support. He found that, 
while they learned to sing with much correctness 
of intonation, and effectively together, they had 
to go through a special course to develop the 
voice and the higher qualities, so as to fit them 
for the stage or the church. 

In Dresden, the day after his arrival, he was 
the guest of Kapellmeister Naumann [**Sons of 
Zion come before him," in the old Handel and 
Haydn Collection, is a piece arranged from Nau- 
mann], where he met, at the excellent table, Ka- 
pellmeister Himmel, (not HummelJ of Berlin. 
Of course the grand topic was music. Naumann 
expressed himself in regard to instrumental 4io- 
companiments, thus: Loud accompaniments 
should be avoided, otherwise the sinofer must ex- 
ert himself too much to be heard, and the melody 
be so overwhelmed as to make the effect stun- 
ning and confhsed, rather than attractive and 
pleasing ; and that is the reason why singers liow- 
a-days lose their voices ^o much earlier than for- 
merly. In church music the themes and figures 
should not be so frivolous and theatrical, as was 
the mode, but the composer ought to seek thoughts 
which should be modest and elevating to the soul 
of the listener — such as suit devotion. 

Himmel joined himself to Gyrowetz as they left 
the house, complained of the dinner, and told his 
companion to come to him next day, and he should 
have a far better one. The latter, apologizing for 
intruding upon his hospitality, accepted, and was 
taken by EUmmel at the appointed time to the 
Canno, then the most famous eating house in 
Dresden. The dinner was superb, the wines ex- 
cellent, and chadspaigne was not wanting. Gy- 
rowetz was delighted, and warmly thanked his 
host for such noble hospitality. As they were 
leaving the table, the bill was presented to Him- 
mel, who had ordered every thing, but he coolly 
turned the waiter over to the thunderstruck Gy- 
rowetz — ^**The gentleman would settle it !" and 
so he did ; Himmel had no money, and Gyrowetz 
had to pay I <'What a fine invitation!!!" says 
the old gentleman. He remained some days in 
Dresden, but before leavfng, there came to him a 
breastpin set with small diamonds, from Berlin, 
sent by Himmel, which in part made up for the 
expenses of his dining out 

There is nothing of much interest in his recol- 
lections of Prague, whither he journeyed next 
Some of his old acquaintances received him with 
marked attention ; some told him to come again, 
which he would not do, *^for that was not his cus- 
tom, nor did he come thither begging." 

From Prague he went to Budweis, where he 
found his old mother, his eldest brother, a broth- 
er-in-law, and some other relations still alive, and 
who all did their best to make the visit a happy 
one. Among the persons mentioned in his rem- 
iniscences of this visit, is a Count Gavriani, who 
took the composer one day over to Chulmetz, to 
visit Count FUnfkirch^n, in whose service he had 
begun life as secretary, and in whose chateau he 

had composed his first symphonies, serenades and 
other pieces, and had been so much encouraged 



to go on with his attempts, by the fact that he 
could try each new piece at once, and discover 
its excellences and defects. He went up into 
the chamber which was once his, and where he 
had begun those symphonies, with Joseph Haydn*s 
for his model, by the imitation of which he had 
broken out his own path — a path which had hap- 
pily conducted to success, and brought him a 
good reputation. He remembered there, how 
often, while engaged in composition, he had 
been so overcome by his feelings, as to weep and 
sob ; and that to such a degree, as to be heard 
outside his room, and people would come to see 
what was the matter with him. At dinner he 
was placed next the Countess, and had to give 
the story of his travels to the company. And so 
passed the day, and he returned to Budweis in 
great h appiness. 

The state of music in Budweis in 1798 does 
not much concern us in 1863, and the remarks 
upon it may pass. A visit of some days to the 
CountofBouquois, where he was treated as the 
equal of the family, and where music filled up the 
evenings, was in its results important to Gyro- 
wetz, since he was there introduced to Count Sick- 
ingen, who, on learning that the young man was 
going to Vienna, told him to call upon him there 
and he would see to his advancement. 

In Vienna he found every thing to gratify him 
in the reception he met from old friends, and the 
kindness of new ones. The publishers were all 
ready to pay well for his compositions, which 
conmsted of sonatas, twelve nocturnes for piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello, and many German 
and Italian songs and duets, which sold well and 
some of which became popular also in Italy. 

Esterhazy gave him an order for three masses, 
a vesper service and a Te Deum laudamu$f 
which, when finished, were tried with full orches- 
tra in a large saloon, and gained him great cred- 
it. Van Swieten was one of the guests, and was 
pleased to take the composer by the hand and 
express hb satisfaction ; and Van Swieten was 
an authority in Vienna in those days. He had 
been the friend of Mozart, and now petted the 
young Beethoven, which remark is not made, 
however, by Gyrowetz. The Vespers were pro- 
duced at the Michael church, by Kapellmeister 
Weinkopf and the masses were occasionally to be 
heard in Austrian churches for fifty years at least 
after their first production. Esterhazy invited 
their composer to Eisenstadt, where he was treat- 
ed with great distinction during his three daysT 
stay. 

On calling upon Count Sickingen, afterwards, 
he was received very cordially, and in the course 
of the conversation was pretty thoroughly exam- 
ined as to the education he had received. The 
fact that he had studied jurisprudence in Pngue, 
and was now able to converse in German, Bohe- 
mian, Latin, Italian, French and English, made 
such an impression upon the Count, that he in- 
quired if Gyrowetz would like to enter the impe- 
rial civil service ? 

This was an opportunity by no means to be 
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despised by a young man with no resources but 
musical composition, and he declared his willing- 
ness to accept a poeition. A few days later Sick- 
ingen was appointed to some kind of diplomatic 
position in the ma.in Austrian army, then lying 
on the Rhine, under command of archduke Al- 
bert, and two secretaries allowed him. He im- 
mediately appointed Gyrowetz his corresponding 
secretar}'. For some time still they remained in 
Vienna, and the Secretary found his duties pleas- 
ant and not overburdensome, and had time to 
earn a handsome addition to his salary bj com- 
posing sonatas and nocturnes. 

Sickingen was then ordered to Munich, where 
he remained three months, and where Gyrowetz 
had the satisfaction of hearing his own sympho- 
nies in the palace of the Elector, and 6f seeing 
that they were favorites with his Transparency. 
One evening in the theatre he heard one of his 
early symphonies exceedingly well executed, by 
the superb orchestra led by £cke. Supposing 
£cke had chosen it to give him a pleasant sur- 
prise, he sought him out at close of the perform- 
ances, and expressed his gratitude for a pleasure 
so unexpected. Ecke, was at first a good deal 
confused, but, begging his pardon, assured Gy- 
rowetz that it was one of Haydn's symphonies. 
On demanding and receiving the score, sure 
enough it did bear the name of Haydn — it was 
one of the three sold by Tost in Paris, and there 
printed. Ecke on hearing the story, compliment- 
ed the composer, and assured him that this piece 
was so much a favorite, both with the Elector and 
the public, as to be often performed. 

As business increased, and with it cares and 
labors, Sickingen grew petulant and exacting; 
and his secretary, who found his labors, though 
hard and constant, pleasant and intellectually 
profitable, was often ill able to bear with pa- 
tience the whims of his employer. 

At the termination of the three months in Mu- 
nich, Sickingen went to Schwetzingen, to the 
army. Here Gyrowetz became acquainted with 
Sartorius, and Kiesewetter, in after years an in- 
dustrious and valuable writer on music, (whose 
works are in great part, if my memory serves, in 
the Boston Library), and other gentlemen con- 
nected with the military councils. At Schwetz- 
ingen there is a fine garden on the banks of the 
Rhine, from which he often saw the French pick- 
ets on the opposite side, waving their handker- 
chiefii to the Anstrians, and carrying on all sorts 
of jok<« and fun with them. Here he used to 
meet Kiesewetter, walking about playing the fiute, 
of which instrument he was a master. 

Business here increased to such a degree, that 
the Secretary had often to work the night through, 
and was at all times liable to be called from his 
bed, to copy and write despatches, all which he 
would have borne uncomplainingly, had not 
Sickinge^'s treatment of him begun to grow in- 
tolerable. On one occasion, he shut out all his 
officials from his table, because a Prince of Wiir- 
temburg was a guest, which caused great dissat- 
isfaction. As to Gyrowetz, he could finally bear 
it no longer, and one day took the post and went 
off to Mannheim. Sickingen could not do with- 
out him, and went himself to find and persuade 
him to return. The difficulties were smoothed 
over for a time, but only for a time. Gyrowetz 
could not endure his position, resigned it, and, to 
save appearances, was sent as bearer of des- 
patches to Vienna, where he expected to receive 
a position in one of the public offices. While 



awaiting his appointment, he employed himself 
in preparing and publishing sonatas and quartets, 
which attracted the attention of Baron Braun, 
then at the head of the Court Theatres, and led 
him to ofier the composer a position as one of the 
imperial Kapellmeisters. This offer was the 
cause of much perplexity to Gyrowetz. Should 
he remain in the civil service, or devote himself 
to art ? There was much to be said on both 
sides ; but at length, with the advice of friends, he 
accepted the oner of Braun, and received the 
appointment. 

The conditions were, in short, these ; he bound 
himself to compose an opera and a ballet annual- 
ly, and to take charge of their rehearsals. What- 
ever else he should compose he was to receive 
'extra pay for. He must also be present at all 
operatic performances, to see that no faults of 
omission or commission occurred, and in case of 
any, he was to report them. He was subject to 
no person but Baron Braun, though Weigl, first 
Kapellmeister, outranked him — a cause of con- 
siderable trouble at first, but which was happily 
overcome. 

His salary was, for the first two years, 1000 
florins » S500. The third year 1200fl. After 
five years 1500fi., and at the end of ten years 
200dfl. per annum, for life. 

This contract was made in 1804, and the in- 
crease of salary took place, according to it, in the 
third and sixth year of his service ; but when the 
eleventh year came round, he was asked to wait 
until the finances of the theatrepwere in abetter 
condition. Meantime the contracts, owing to the 
various changes in the management, had been 
lost, and finally, poor Gyrowetz was unable to 
bring any documentary evidence that the 2000 
florins per annum, ybr /(/^, had been secured to 
him. Years afterwards, however, when Ferdi- 
nand had become Emperor, he allowed the chap- 
elmaster, now growing old, an annual gratuity, 
for which, however, he had to hand in a petition 
every year. 

(To b« ContiBa«d.) 



Letters of Felix HendelMohn Bartholdy. 

(From the second volume of his correspondence Jtvi 

published.) 

To "Cohcbrtmbibter" Ferdihand David, ih 

Leifsio. 

Bnuv, tht 20tk JWy, 1886. 

Dear David,— Many thanks for your letter, by 
which you have aflforded me much pleasure. I have 
been taming the matter over in my mind here, and I 
think that it was really too much good fortune for 
us two to have come together, and that one had not 
to reside here and the oUier somewhere else, without 
learning much from each other, as it, no doubt, falls 
to the lot of manv a good fellow to do, in our dear, 
and somewhat detestable, fatherland ; on thinking 
farther, however, I came to the conclusion that there 
are not many musicians like yon, men who pursue 
incessantly such a broad, straight path in art, and in 
whose whole proceedings I could take such profound 
delight as in yours. Such things are never said vei^ 
bally, therefore, let me write to-day and tell yon 
how your rapid development, daring the last few 
}rear8, has surprised and delighted me ; one feels, at 
times, inclined to be disheartened on seeing so many 
men of no talent, aspiring to a high aim ; and so 
many men with talent, aspiring after a mean one ; 
consequently, really hieh talent, united to the proper 
intentions, is doubly refreshing. With the firs^class 
the place here seems to be swarming ; I have been 
obliged to include in it nearly ^1 the young musi- 
cians, a few only excepted, who have 'visited me ; 
they like and praise Glack and Handel, and every- 
thing that is good, and always speak of it, and yet 
what they write is thoroughly worthless and weari- 
some; of the second-class, the examples are every- 
where. As I have said, in the midst of all this, the 
mere thought of you is cheering, and may heaven 
allow us to succeed in giving utterance more and 
more to oar wishes and our inmost thoughts, and in 
maintaining and not sufTering to perish whatever is 
dear and holy to as in Art. Yoa have, beyond a 
doabt, a great many novelties which you are prepar- 
ing for the winter ; I shall be heartily pleased to hear 
them. I have completed my third qoartet in D ma- 
jor, and like it very much — I only hope it may please 
you as well I I almost really believe it will, for it is 
more spirited, and, for the executants also, more 



thankful than the others, I fancy. I think I shall 
begin, in a day or two, to write down my symphony, 
and, in a short time, to finish it, probably here. I 
should like, also, to compose yoa a violin concerto 
for the winter ; one in E minor sticks in my head, 
and the commencement of it leaves roe no peace. 
My symphony shall ceruinly be as good as I can 
make it ; hut whether popolar, whether adapted for 
street-organs, that is something I do not know; I 
feel that, with every fresh piece, I am getting more 
and more into the way of learning how to write ex- 
actly as my heart feels ; and that, after all, is the only 
standard with which I am acquainted. If I am not 
made for popniarity, I will not gain it by study or 
effort ; or, if you think that wrong, I will say rather 
I CAK HOT gain it by study. Really, I cannot, and 
should not like to be able to do so. Whatever pro- 
ceeds from within, gratifies roe, even in its outward 
eflTect ; and, therefore, I should prize very highly an 
opportunity of pleasing you and my friends by ful- 
fulling the wish you express— but I can really do no- 
thing of the kind. In my way through lira much 
has fallen to my lot, without my thinking of it, and 
without my deviating from my course, and the same 
may, perhaps, be the case now — if not, I will not 
grumble, but console myself with having done, to the 
best of my power and judgment, what I could. You 
take an interest in, and derive some delight from my 
things, and so do some kind friends : a man should 
hardly wish for more. Receive a thousand thanks 
for your good kind words, and for all the friendly 
things you say unto me 1 — Yours, 

Felix M. B. 



Tor Dwight^B Joaraal of Mosie. 

Twilight Fantatiet. 

A oreat-oroah prelude. 

I sat in the Music Hall as evening was coming on. 
The gray semicircles above grew opaque like por- 
celain. The light shimmered faintly along the gild- 
ed edges of panel and pilaster. Shadows crouched 
under the light balconies, and then, growing bolder, 
stole out to meet each other. The sombre magnifi- 
cence of the organ was not wholly shrouded, al- 
though glooms hung over its towers and angel-peo- 
pled pinnacles, and its sculptured figures would have 
been only vague forms, had not my eyes so often fol- 
lowed their exquisite outlines that vision was un- 
necessary to recall them. I had frequently seen this 
stupendous work by daylight, had scrutinised in de- 
tail the caryatides, lions, griffins, seraphs, singers, the 
urns, wreaths, busts, yiols, masks, and all the orna- 
ments that encrnst the front*; and now, as from a 
seat at the foot of the Apollo I could view the whole 
pile in a single glance, the grand design absorbed ev- 
ery separate feature, subordinated all its various lines, 
and grouped all its beaaties into one splendid con- 
stellation. One might almost imagine that the 

*'Atbiio bsfs 
Row Hke an flzhAlatton, with the Mand 
Of doloot fymphoBlei aad Toioes swoet.*' 
No sound from the outer world broke upon the per- 
fect stillness widiin. As I gaxed, the divine sense of 
symmetry, the sense on which Euclid, Copernicus, 
Newton, Bach, rested, filled me with measureless con- 
tent. Fainter grew the light; the semicircles above 
were almost indistinguishable. The organ wore now 
a dasky, awful front, with only the vague surmise of 
a line of light along the polished sorface of each 
enormous metal tube. No organist had yet touched 
the keys. The pomp of Handel's iroroortal choruses, 
the oceanic ebb and flow of Bach's themes, the spir- 
itual beauty of Mendelssohn's sonatas, and the all- 
comprehending majesty of Beethoven, were yet to 
come. If it were possible now to evoke the spirits 
of the mighty dead !— to command the Hallelujah 
Chorus played by its inspired author and sung by 
choirs of angels 1 — to bring up all that man has 
imagined in his most exalted moods, and display the 
celestial beauty of music free from the imperfections 
of mortality ! I listened, almost expecting a breath 
from the distant forest of pipes. The silence tin- 
gled, throbbed, palpitated. Was it a voice that 
floated over the dark spaoi to where I sat ? Were 

there sounds from 

^Sdry tongaM that sjllablo m«n*a nsmts*' T 
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These were, indeed, as it seemed to me, «ndible 
Toices, oonfased and moltitadinons, and mingled now 
and then with notes of inRtraments, like the hnrly- 
harly of an orchestral ante-room. No separate word 
ooald be recotniisod, nor any strain of masic ; bat 
the Boand swelled and sank like the far off sarf^s of 
the sea. When it came nearer strong and manlj 
tones conld be distingnished, blended with the softer 
notes of woman, the sweet prattle of childhood and 
distant "horns from elfland hlowinc;." For some 
time I listened to the delightful medley ; how long I 
know not, bnt can only remember that at length the 
▼agne mnrmnrs sahsided, as though repressed by a 
powerfal roice that seemed to say : 

"Silence, np aloft there 1 Silence yon chatterers I 
One at a time, or I will straighten myself np and 
topple yon all over together !" 

It was a Toice that might hare startled tlllD Ery- 
manthean boar. 

A merry sonnd of laughter ran tinkling down 
from abore, a cascade of melody, and after it, the 
sweetest of Toices asked with provoking archness, 

"And which of oar two barly Droroios is so im- 
patient ? Would he be so nanghty, and play Sam- 
son ? O Hercnles, can it be yoa ! Ton shall go 
back to Omphale !" 

"Tes, my Roman damsel, my pretty Cecilia, it is 
I," retamed the thunderous voice. "My brother, 
hard-by, is only a dummy, but he has a brawny- 
shoulder, aye, and an arm 1 I am— tired— of— this," 
and there came a ynwn as from a drowsy lion — "and 
I would like even to spin once more at Queen Om- 
phale's ftet. l/ip me in soft Lydian airs' as one of 
those Britons has it, rather than crush me under this 
tower." 

Here broke in another clear, resonant voice : "But 
if they would only finish their tortures and give us 
some music I How can I stand here patiently lean- 
ing on my lyre and hear the never-ending drawl of 
pipes, as Walcker turns the feather edges of sonnd 
backwards and forwards razor-wise 1" 

"What a philosopher our chorister is, to be sure," 
exclaimed a new and grave voice. "To think of 
reaching the end by overleaping the means I Life 
itself is mostly spent in preparation. The play 
which amuses for an hour cost the actors weeks of 
study, and taxed the brains of the author for months. 
The sweetness of Cecilia's song was bom out of an 
agonising struggle with fierce semitones and rebel- 
lious trills. The battle which in an hour settles the 
destiny of nations is a crisis for which all the ele- 
ments of nature and all the powers of man were con- 
eentnted for a generation. But this dainty chorister 
of oun, who would reap where he has not sown, 
would gather where he has not strewed, cannot bear 
the 'feather edges of tone', and so, forsooth, we must 
have our registers nnharmonized, our punch without 
sugar, our grapes nnripened , our saws"^* 

"Bach !" screamed the female voice, "dont go on 
with those odious comparisons ! My teeth stand on 
edge. You know how nervous I am. Even Con- 
stantia, our stedfast nun over there, drew in a sharp, 
thin breath." 

"I spare your tender sensibilities, Cecilia, but 
what are the tortures of tuning and voicing pipes 
compared with what I shall suffer when once the 
work is done and the organ is given over to profane 
hands to be played upon 1" 

"Proftne hands!" exclaimed several voices at 
once ; and that which seemed to be the chorister's 
continued, "What do you mean by profane hands, 
Herr Bach f Do you consider it the chief end of 
man to play your fugues 1 Did Chaos precede you, 
■nd will the end of all things follow yon V* 

"Don't be unkind to Bach," said the sweet female 

Toioe, for although I love music like a girl singing 
true-love ballads by a brook and he like an astrono- 
mer oontemplatmg the spheral harmonies, still I 
ha e a |.reat rogaid for him, indeed I have. He is a 
glo.ions old feUow." 



"Thank you, Cecilia," replied the grave voice. 

"But," she added, "understand me : your oi^gan 
music is very grand— sometimes a little tirssome, I 
think, though that, perhaps, is owing to my weak 
nature that cannot bear the strain of following an 
idea through a hundred changes and combinations, 
as in the terrible theorems of those mathematical 
Greeks. But you treat us singen abominably. Ton 
move us like chessmen, and pawns at that ; we are 
bits of shining stone in jonr mosaic ; we are just a 
flute or oboe added to your orchestra, just another 
pipe to your organ. And you write for the voice as 
though it had not a human soul behind it. Tour 
airs are difficult enough, and require intellect to sing 
them properly, bat there is no roon» for emotion, and 
the most gifted singer cannot breathe into them one 
particle of fervor. Melody and harmony revolve 
about a common centre, like a double star, till they 
are undtstinguishable." 

"Brava /" shooted the chorister. 

"And /say 'Bram' " said Bach. "I accept the 
illostration. Melody and harmony — complementary 
colors — ^revolving in eternal beauty together. If I 
combine forces and think lightly of individuals, 
does not every leader of orchestras and of armies ? 
Even the great Creator, as he evolves harmony out 
of discord, does he not strictly subordinate the career 
of every human actor to His mighty plan ?" 

"Very well put," said the chorister, "if the human 
larynx were not a flner instrument than a wooden 
pipe. It you twist all your strands into one even 
chain of harmony, why make any difference in them 1 
— why be at the trouble to give one part to a golden 
tsnor, a luscious soprano, a rich basso, when an in- 
sensate tabe will take up the treadmill theme and 
play 'tag' with the other parts jast as well ? Re- 
member that the human voice is the haman soul 
made audible, and it is little less than profanation to 
treat it as you have done." 

"One other thing," said Cecilia, '1 wish to sug- 
gest ; perhaps 'tis a woman's reason, but I believe it 
moves men just as strongly. Ton say, my old 
friend, that the Creator subordinates all actors to His 
plan. Very true, but then the Creator doesn't let 
each wayward and wilful creature know it. Each of 
us felt while in the world a personal fVeedom of 
thought and action that was almost godlike. That 
the Almighty moved us like troops in the dreadful 
game of war was true, bnt we thought we were free, 
nevertheless. But you. Bach, lose no opportunity of 
showing us singers your mastership. We feel the 
coils of your serpentine harmonies encireling and 
crushing us. Tour accompaniments surround us, 
but only touch us in points, like the Punic nails that 
excoriated the too-honorable Regulns. I like to sing 
when the glorious fulness of harmony lifts me up, 
sustains me ; then I have the sense of exultation in 
song, as of a rider borne by a noble horse, as of a 
boatman rising on the green hills of ocean, — some- 
times an awful joy as of a warrior moving on to the 
fierce clangor of battle. Look and see how your 
friend Haydn sustains a singer, (though your brain 
doubles his,) how the harmony swells and spaidLles 
bnt never submerges, how the voice is raised up to 
an ecstasy I Ah, when I hum over his airs, after 
having been tangled up with your vermicular pei- 
plexities, I feel like an emancipated slave on a morn- 
ing in spring. The sense of freedom, the joyousness 
of motion, the glory of brightness, the perinme of 
flowers, the myriad notes of birds, all possess me 
with an inexpressible delight." 

"I don't wonder the Romans made you a martyr," 
interposed the chorister; you are so charmingly 
naive, so rustically enthusiastic, and therefore so 
fascinating, that, if the polite heathens had spared 
you, sooner or later you would have turned the 
augurs into precentors, the temples into art-galle- 
ries, and made the Fontifex Maximus acknowledge 
yoa ai a saint, on his bended knees." 



A dear, silveiy voice not heard hitherto, now spoke 
with a measured accent : 

"The music of which the holy Cecilia speaks in 
such glowing words cannot surely be the music of 
the higher spheres ; she must rather speak from the 
recollection of her emotions while still in pie flesh. 
The souls that are purified from earthly passion feel 
none of the unquiet strivings that seem to tremble in 
the music of mortals. Bach, therefore, serene and 
self-posse88ed, reverent and grave, mindful always of 
the mighty Being to whom all homage is addressed, 
most fitly represents the composer of the Church, 
and was bom, as I think, to bear the praises of a 
world up to the Eternal Throne." 

"My placid Constantia," replied Cecilia, "you 
may be right, but it seems to me that othera have 
more purely and more toochingly expressed the sen- 
timent of prayer and adoration, whether of the soli- 
tary worshipper or of the m altitude in a catliedral. 
To name no other work, think of the 'Elijah' I Is 
^en not melody, harmony, beauty, devotion ? Be- 
sides, Bach, as well as Handel, has interspersed long 
and meaningless roulades in his compositions, which 
on the score of fitness no one can defend. They are 
instrumental passages, tiresome to singers, inexpres- 
sive, suggested by a prevalent false taste, and will 
not only die themselves, but will carry into oblivion 
every work of which they make any large part. But 
I was thinking of music as living men and women 
hear and enjoy it, not as it is heard in the realms of 
the blessed. Here in this Hall we shall see crowds, 
not only of the common herd, bnt of the most educa- 
ed and refined. All of them have bodies as well as 
souls, have blood instead of colorless ichor, have 
passions, hopes, feara, desires, aspirations. Their 
nerves thrill, their temples throb, their bosoms heave, 
their hearts beat. Here and there is a solitary phi- 
losopher, a calm admirer of Beauty and Order and 
the Fitness of Things ; but for every one an hundred 
thousand emotional creatures who are blind to the 
Celestial Mechanics and deaf to the Harmonies of 
the Spheres." 

"Let me add a word," said the chorister. The 
test of vitality in vocal masic is that the undnlatory 
sequence of tones contains a melodic idea apart from 
its accompaniment. *'/ know that my R&deemer 
liveih;' "11 mio iewro^ "If with all your hearts," 
"/n diaen heil^gen Hallen" and every great, 'immor- 
tal melody for the voice, sings itself, and is not de- 
pendent upon its harmonies." 

"Ton speak of my vocal compositions," said Bach, 
addressing himself to Cecilia, "accotding to the 
warmth of your Southern nature. But each nation 
as well as each individual hsis a characteristic mode 
of expressing feeling. In Germany I have often 
known tean of rapture to fall, as my organ led the 
devotions of the people ; while they would have 
been only annoyed at the Mitereres of your chapels. 
But, setting that asidb, what have yoa to say about 
my origan pieces ? 

"Let us ask the others," said Cecilia. "We have 
rather monopolized the conversation thus far. What 
say you, Hercales ? ' 

" 'Tis scarcely worth while to ask me," he answer- 
ed like a basso profondissimo, "Tou know I'm an 
old-fashioned pagan. I hare never given in to the 
new dynasty* and it is the first time I ever upheld 
any thing like worship. But our solemn friend up 
there has plenty of strength, and is more of a giant 
in his way than I ever was. I shall feel every fibre 
in me shake when his youngest scholar begins to trip 
over the pedals. The other men you have been 
talking about are mostly thin fellows, I am told, not 
at all in my way. Ton should have heard our hand- 
some friend Apollo, over there ; he was great on the 
lyre before he took to killing snakes or had daubed 
his fingers with medicine. And such a way he had I 
Jupiter, how the girls followed him 1" 

"Well, and what say you, sister Constantia ?" 
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'1 think Bach's oi^g^an music is endless rariety in imi- 
tj, and in his fognes one may hear the always begin- 
ning, nerer ending song of the glorified, the ' forarer 
and erer, AUeloia I ' " 

And JOB, my Tivacions chorister f — ^thoagh I warn 
yon against a certain flippancy of speech. Yon 
know !" 

*'I will Iry to be respectful. If fugaes are the alpha 
and omega of oigan playing, then Bach has exhaust- 
ed the subject, and there is nothing more fbr any 
one to do. Bat I hate fagaes, at radk I hare 
heard passages in which the parts come grandly roll- 
ing in after each other like wares on the beach ; and 
snch passages may be properly introdnoed to Tary 
and ennoble an organ composition. But a faqrae 
composed with malice prepense, — one part starting 
offat a sober pace, followed at fixed intenrals by 
another and another around the same circle— a wheel 
of fugacious porpoises, the awkward rnout of one 
Just touching the whisking tail of the other— can any 
thing be mora monotonous I— after a 'time, I mean. 
One can bear it awhile, even mora, can be interested 
in its complexities, and wonder how the parts ever 
came together; but when this becomes fatiguing, 
when the noise redouble8,^ieep calling unto deep — 
and the mixtures scr^m for mercy, while the unhap- 
py melody is strangled like Laocoon, — what then t 
Who but clockmakers, or tortura-loving inquisitors, 
or the pachydermau could abide iti" 

"How patient yon ara. Bach," said Cecilia, "to 
hear tliese cruel comparisons unmoved I" 

"It does not matter," he answered. "I can afford 
to be as unmoved as our grim neighbon, the Fates. 
Men ara lx>m what they are, and I suppose it is no 
more than truth to say that there are Bach-ists from 
the cradle* The chorister is not to blame for not un- 
dentanding me." 

"Precisely, my venerable friend," retorted the chor- 
ister, in a lively tone. "Ton have just hit it. Your 
music is for the mathematical, the raflective, the self- 
poised people,— those whose blood never rushes in 
turbulent streams to play pranks with their evenly- 
ticking brains; those who can construct cylindera, 
bristling with myriads of pins, every one of which 
will hit its predestined tinkler infallibly ; those who 
can solve enigmas and decipher mysteries. These 
ara the people that undentand you, and the only ones 
that like yon,— I mean, like you as a composer, for 
every one respects and admires a man of your pro- 
digious power. Yon ara, to some extent, the fash- 
ion, but yon ara not vain enough to suppose that all 
who affect to admire you ara really able to grapple 
with any one of your learned, laborious, tormenting 
fbgues. Now why cannot your sincera followers, the 
real esoteric circle, keep your worship for themselves, 
and not attempt to impose it upon the vast outside 
ninltitude of earnest music-lovers, who for various 
reasons do not and cannot cara any thing about 
youl" 

"And do yon agree with this judgment, Cecilia?" 
asked Bach, gravely. 

"Not wholly, although it has most of the elements 
of truth. I think, my friend Bach, that the interest 
which centres chiefly in ingenious construction or in 
learning is not likely to be lasting. A beautiful 
melody, like a beautiful statue, is for all time ; but 
tastes in regard to harmonic modes and modulations 
change from ago to age. And there can be no ques- 
tion but that in the main the change is for the better. 
It is so in Art, it is so in Literature, it is so in Social 
and Political Science. The world moves, my friend, 
and we must move with it. Besides, rememfier how 
the scope of the organ has altered since you touched 
a key 1 Think of its vast increase of power, of the 
new stops, the exquisite imitations of instruments, the 
quality of tone 1 Then consider the new mechanical 
appliances, the swell and diminuendo, and chiefly the 
pneumatic touch that gives to Psyche's dainty flnger 
the same power with that of Hercules's iroa hand. 



What a new field is open to the composer as well as 
to the player I What could yon do when yon played 1 
Only just what yon did. Yon did not attempt a 
more brilliant style of music, for yon had not the 
requisite stops, and no human muscles eonid long 
control the forces you did have, unassisted by the new 
invention." . 

"But you foiget that the essential quality of the 
organ tone is still unchanged," said Bach. "Yon 
cannot produce concussion or crispness, nor any oth- 
er quality on which the pianist prides himself. The 
legitimate style for the oigan is unalterable ; nothing 
else is possible, least of all the frivolty of dancing 
overtures. And when one of the 'modems' shall sit 
down to make my giant caper,— like an elephant in 
a minuet,— I shall feel like toppling over upon his 
stupid head." 

"You are right again, my venerable friend," said 
Cecilia. "Leave to the piano-forte all the lightsome 
gayeties and prettinesses, and let the majestic organ 
sound only what is worthy of itself." 

"But," asked the chorister, " will not these new 

elements of power and beauty call forth a new genius 

to employ them ? It may be long before a composer 

comes with an intellect so profound as that of the 

excellent man whom I like to abuse ; but will not 

the happy hour come, when some inspired writer 
will give to the world organ music as new, as vari- 
ous, as beautiful, as immortal as Beethoven's sym- 
phonies ? Mozart had written for orchestra befora 
this stately bronze fellow. Mosart was master of 
construction, and his head was as full of melody as 
a hive of bees. But did Mozart exhaust the sympho- 
ny and establish his own works for all time 1 On 
the contrary, the world is forgetting all but one or 
two of them as fast as it can, and Beethoven reigns 
supreme. Will there come a Beethoven for the or- 
gan? 

"Will there come— Will there— Who calls upon 
the oracle ?" asked Hereules, sadly sleepy. "I never 
did much in that way (muttering), only a day or so 
at Dodona or Delphos when the fnajore$ had an ad- 
venture in hand. A^k the Fatos ; tihey know. What 
say you, grim sisters 1 Is there to be any Beethoven 
for the or((an ? I hope so, for my part, and then 
they'll take awav this hulking fellow who wU stand 
in my li^rht. What business has he in our way, I 
should like to know f" 

"The oracles are dumb," said Cecilia. '*Let us 
hope the Fates are kindly, although they have lost 
the power of prophecjr." 

"Sister Cecilia," said the gentle voice of the nun, 
"how you mix up truth and fable 1 I am afraid you 
were not purged from all heathenish dross." 

"I love the Beautiful and the Qood, sister Con- 
stantaa, and I care not where I find them. But let 
us keep clear of this field of brambles, and call upon 
Beethoven for his opinion." 

"Agreed I" "Excellent 1" "Capiull" said sev- 
eral voices. 

"Beethoven, most illustrious I" said the chorister. 

"Answer, graat priest of music !" thundered Her- 
cules. 

"My great countrjrman, Beethoven I" said Bach. 

"Beethoven, the all-revered, all beloved 1 " said 
Cerilia, persuasively. 

"Beetnoven I " called the boy-cherabs from the 
tower tops, and then sounded their horns. 

"Beetnoven 1 Beethoven 1" all shouted in chorus. 

"Call him londer. Yon all forget your idol is 
deaf," said the chorister. 

Silvery peals of laughter rang. Voices arose in 
murmurs, gently and then louder. Words graw in- 
articulate and echoed confused through the space. 
Organ pipes sounded Turmoil grew momently. 
There was a shock, a pause, a stillness, an illumina- 
tion. I rubbed my eyes. Prudent Mr. Walcker 
was doing a little night work to be ready for the 
great "opening." It was nine o'clock, and I had slept 
two hours. 
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Paris. 

The correspondent of the London Mutkal World, 

writes, Sept. 84 : 

Meyerbeer, I understand, is at length inclined to 
forego his repugnance, and to allow the long-talked- 
of AJHcaine to he produced at the Qrand Opera. 
Some people think that Mdlle. Tietjens has been the 
cause of this sudden change in his resolution ; and. 



in fact, it is well known that the gratification which 
the great oompofer fbit when he heard and saw hor 
in the EwfumeU surpassed all he expected. I my- 
self think th<||^ is much truth in this rumor, akhougii 
nothing is certain . The principal character in the 
Africainet as yon are aware, was written, or at all 
events, adapted, for Mdlle. Sophie Crurelli (Mad- 
ame La Baronne Yigior), and when she retired from 
the stage, Meyerbeer was oblifrod to lay aside his 
opera for want of a heroine. For years be has wait- 
ed patiently but anxiously, and no prima dtmma has 
been found in the most remote degree capable of 
sustaining the principal personage of his new work, 
until now, when Mdlle Tietjens seems to have stept 
on the boards of the Opera, as though on purpose 
that the iong-defbrred masterpiece of the greatest liv- 
ing dramatic composer should be given to the world. 
Mdlle. Tie^ens is not re-engaged at the Grand Opera, 
but I feel certain will be if the lady be willing. 

Of actual news I can find you little. The Opera 
goes on in its old-fashioned way, ringing the changea 
on the Trouvire, the ffuguenoit. La Juive and other 
well-used worlcs in the operatic department, and 
Dianciina (for the fiirewell performances of Mdlle. 
Monrawief)* T^ MareMdei innocentg and As DiabU 
h Qftatre in the ballet. Madame P^nco, whose de- 
buts at the Opera seem to have been most successful, 
is rehearsing the Favorita, and will subsequently ap- 
pear in the Trmtvh^ and HugueitalM. Her perform- 
ance of Valentine in Meyerbeer's opera will, I great- 
ly fear, succeed too closely to that of Mdlle. Tietjens 
to be pleasant. A new ballet is in rehearsal for the 
debuts of Mdlle. Boschetti, and the MotM of Roesini 
Is in active preparation. The Italian Theatre will 
open with Luaam RigoleUo, when the celebrated 
"malediction" tenor, Signor Fraachini, will make his 
first appearance at Paris. M. Bagier has engaged 
Mdlle. Luroley. a mezz(H»ntraho and contralto^ for 
the Operas at'Paris and Madrid. At the Theatre- 
Lyrique thev ara husving themselves with the re- 
hearsal of Hector Berlioz s Trmfen; to which the ar- 
rival of Madame Charton-Demeur from Baden, 
crowned with the laurels she bad recently won there, 
has eiven additional impetus. The utmost curiosity 
and Interest are felt in all drcles for Berlioz's opera 
—for Berlioz is popular with all grades of the com- 
munity. It would be odd indeed if Hector did not 
succeed with the "Trojans," and befora Paris too. 
Thera is something strangely coincidental in this 
combination of names. The greatest possible pains 
is being taken with the rehearsals. M. Gounod's 
new opera, too, is being rehearMd, so that the artists 
have their hands full, and all is bustle and eagerness 
behind the scenes. 



EnglancL 

Norwich Fbititai*. The Uth ''triennial meet- 
ing," (in aid, like all the English musical festivals, 
of certain respectable and well established charities) 
began on the Uth of September, and lasted five 
days, in St. Andrew's Hall, a church-like plaoe fai 
appearance, although not set apart for sacred uses. 

Monday wening was devoted to Handel's JitdoM 
Maeeabona, with Mile. Tieyens, Mme. Lemmeoa- 
Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Beeves and 
Mr. Santley in the principal solos. There was an 
orchestra of ninety-three instramenta, indnding sixty 
strings, and a chorus, mainly local, eked out by 
voices from the London and Cathedral choin, of 
seventy-six trebles, sixty altos, sixty-four tenors and 
seventy -five basses. Mr. Benedict conducted. 

Tuiaday evening. The second performance was 
a miscellaueous concert with a vengeance — thirty 
piecea besides Beethoven's "Pastoral Symphony." 

Wodnaday morning. Of the third programme the 

London Musiea/ WorUt^ correspondent says : 

In point of length, this morning's programme 
bears a strong family likeness to that of last night, 
comprising the new oratorio, JbosA, a scene from 
Henry Leslie's Immannd, a hash of Stabate, Haydn, 
Pergolesi and Rossini, as a contemporary wittily ob- 
serves, "on the grocers' principle— 'Try our mixed,' " 
—something by "Thouless," whoever Thonless may 
be, and several other somethings of which mora anon. 
Norwich has always been foremost among the feati- 
vals to produce novelties : Spohr's Laat Judamtud, 
Cavalry, and Fall of Babylon, to say nothing of Mo- 
lique's Abraham, and Benedict's Cantata, having been 
at various times brought forward. Although the 
subject of Mr. Silas's oratorio— or rather sacred drama 
(to speak by the card)— is not quite new to your 
Lonoon readers, being the same as that of Mendels- 
sohn's Athalie, I append the argument. 
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A.C, 878.— Thb Abouxevt. 

"Ahuiah, King of Jadah, haring be«ii kllledi hit 
mother, Athalinhi feised npon the crown, and order- 
ed ererr deioendent of King Dayid and her own 
grandcnildren to be destroyed ; bat Joash, the infant 
eon of the late king, wae wonderfally piesenred by 
Jehosheba, the daughter of King Joram, the sister of 
Athaliah, and wile of the High Priest, Jehoiada, who 
stole him from among the king's sons that were slain, 
and secretly hid him in the temple for six years, 
where he was brought up and educated by Jehoida, 
J unknown even to bis mother Zebiah, who beliered 
I that her child had been murdered with the rest." S 
Kinp xi, ver. S and S. 

"When Joaah was seyen yeait old, the Hieh 
Priest, Jehoiada. informed the LeTites that one of tne 
royal house of David still lived, produced the child, 
and anointed him King, and tne people 'dapped 
their hands, and said, CkkI save the King." ver 12. 

"When Athaliah heard the noise of the guard and 
of the people, she was informed that her Jewish sub- 
jects were in a str.te of rarolt, and went to tlie Tem- 
ple to quell the tumult by her presence, rer. IS. 

"And when she looked, behold the king stood by 
a pillar, as the manner was, and the princes and the 
trumpeters by the king, and all the people of the 
land rejoiced and blew with trumpets, ana Athaliah 
rent her clothes, and cried, Treason, treason." rer. 
U. 

"But Jehoiada the Priest commanded the captains 
of the hundreds, the officers of the hosts, and said 
unto them, Have her forth without the ranges : and 
him that foUoweth her kill with the sword. For the 
priest bad said, Let her not be slain in the bouse of 
the Lord." yer. 15. 

"And they laid hands on her ; and she went by the 
war which the horses came into the king's house ; 
and there was she slain, yer. 16. 

"And all the people of the land went into the house 
of Baal, and brake it down ; his altars and his ima- 
ges brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mat- 
tan the priest of Baal before the altar." yer. 18. 

"And Jehoiada made a coyenant between him, and 
between all the people, and between the King, that 
they should be the Lord's people." S Chron. xxiii, 
ver. 16." 

The Sacred Drama oSJcfuh, to be performed for 
the first time at this Festiyal, is not modelled after 
the Conyentional or Conyenticle fashion of Oratorio, 
nor has it been the intention of the Librettist or Com- 
poser to make sacred characters of Athaliah, or the 
Priests of Baal, whereby a greater contrsst has been 
produced with the musus albtted to the grayer per- 
sonages in the work. 

The Chabaotbbs Intboducbd Abb : 

Jbhoiada— High Priest of the Jews. (Bau). 

Mattah— Priest of Baal. (Baritone). 

ISHMABL — Gfnfldant of Jehoiada and detain of 
the Leyites. (Tenor). 

JoASH— Toe Boy-^ing, last sunriyer of the root 
of Jesse. CAlto). 

Zbbi AH^>Mother of Joash. ( Soprano}. 

Atbaliah — Usurper of the throne of Jndah. (So- 
prano). 

Chorus of Leyites, Priests of Baal, Soldiers, Pa- 
gan Maidens, and Jewish attendants. 

As I haye sat out nearly the whole pjerfonnai^pe 
(beginning before twelye and not terminating till 
afker fourl, I must defer going into any particulars 
of Mr. Silas's work, and Sie absard regulation for- 
bidding any expression of teeling on the part of the 
audience, preyents my recording what effect JiKuh 
had upon its hearers. It must, therefore, be suffi- 
cient for present purposes to mention, that the prin- 
cipals, Mdlle. Tieljens, Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton, Miss Palmer (for whose painfully apparent 
hfliarMness a printed apoloey was circulated), Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss, one and all did their 
best for the sacred drama ; and, should it not succeed 
in maintaininff a place in public estimation, it will not 
be the fault of its original interpreters. Some of the 
chomsee — (exceedingly ambitious, and by no means 
easy of execution) — would haye been aft the better 
for extra rehearsal, and, should it be m} fate to hear 
Jotuh again, I hope that a more efficient represebta- 
tiye of "Mattan" may be entrusted with the part. 
The jumble of "Subats" was a mistake, and to be- 
gin with Rossini and Bnish with Haydn was at once 
an offonce against chronology and good taste. Mdlle. 
Trebelli sang Miss Palmei^s part with the exception 
of one quartet C" Virgo Virginum"). 

With Joatih as a whole I regret to say that I am 
disappointed, as I had expected something better 
from a musician of Mr. Silas's experience. Ambi- 
tious in design, and in many points replete with dif- 
ficulties, the music is generally labored, and, although 
eyery resource of the orchestra is employed, the re- 
sult is inefiectiye. The instruments of percussion 
and heayy brass are made use of liberally, while the 
yoices and execntiye powers of soloists and chorui 



are taxed to the utmost* and with a result not always 
grateful to hearers or singers. 

WediMtday evening another miscellaneous concert, 
with oyer thirty numbers, including Spohr's Sym- 
phony in D, numerous selections from Mosart's 
operas, and from young Arthur Snlliyan's "Tem- 
pest" music, &c, &c. 

Thunday morning was deyoted to Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, exk^ Thursday eyening to another miscella- 
neous concert, in which the principal feature was a 
new Cantata, Richard Comr de Lion, by Benedict. 
In order to introduce a female character, the old le- 
gend of Richard was altered by &e author of the 
words of the Cantata, as follows : 

"On his return from the third Crusade, Richard 
Coeur de Lion was cast away near Aquila, on the 
Italian coast. This obliged him to travel through 
the dominions of Leopold of Austria, who was his 
bitter personal enemy, in consequence of a dispute 
which hsd taken place at the siege of Ptolemnis, of 
Acre. His pilgrim's disguise was not sufficient to 
preyent his recognition and seizure in the neighbor- 
nood of Vienna. He was carried as a pri«oner to the 
Castle of Dnrrenstein, on the Danube. The Empe- 
ror Henry VI., who was also a personal enemy of 
Richard, when he heard of this, demanded that he 
should be transferred to bis custody, on the ground 
that he only had a right to keep a King-captiye in 
bis dominions. Thus he was brought to Trifels, 
tried at Hagenan before an assembly of German 
princes, and his ransom fixed at 150,000 marks of 
silyer, about £300,000 of our present money, on pay- 
ment of which he was liberated. In |in age of ro- 
mance, boweyer, such a denouement was deemed 
unsatisfactory, and a legend was inyented more con- 
sistent with Uie chiyalrons character of the Enelish 
King. He was found by his faithful minstrel Blon- 
del, who hfKl long sought him in yain by going the 
rounds of ^e castles of Germany. One day, Blondel 
found himself in the wild yalley of Armweiler, under 
Trifols, and expected from the extent of the works, 
that it must be an impQrtant place. 

"So he went into tne woods to reconnoitre, and in 
order to attract the country people about him, that 
he might question them, sang a song to his lute. He 
told the company of herdsmen that collected to hear 
him many a strange tale of foreign lands, and as he 
WM talking, he saw that a maiden present hung op 
his words with marked attention whilst a shaoe of 
sadness passed by fits oyer her usually smiline face. 
He asked whether the castle was inhabited, and 
whether his music might not earn him a handsome 
welcome there. 

"He was told tiiat no one was snffored to approach 
the castle, since some distinguished prisoner was 
brought there one night ; that it was strongly watch- 
ed, and commanded by a seneschal reported incor- 
ruptible. Then he examined the fair maiden apart 
as to the cause of her sadness. She confessed she 
had heard a song similar to pne of Blondel's at a 
window of the castle, and seen the outline of a noble 
form in the darkness ; that, led by curiosity, she had 
gone to the place again, and had been seen by the 
prisoner, who spoke to her in friendly tones, and 
begged her to come again and gladden nis loneliness 
with the sound of her sweet yoice. Blondel then 
suspects that it is Richard, and the next eyening is 
guided to the window by the shepherd-maid Matilda ; 
siufp part of a staye, to which Richard replies ; iri^as 
notice to his men at arms, who are in ambush in the 
woods below the castle, who tie their horsei tp trees, 
bridge oyer the moat with timbers taken from the 
wood, beat down the gate, oyerpower the gusrd, and 
free Richard, who, when he has pnce a sword in his 
hand, easily effocts the rest for himself. 

"The place of his confinement was unknown to the 
other princes of Europe, but according to a legend 
long accepted as true, it was ultimately discoyered by 
the King's minstrel, Bjondel de Nesle, who wandered 
through many lands, playing one of Richard's fayor- 
ite sonffs at eyery castle in his way, till at last he 
heard me welcome response of the royal captiye. The 
story thus told affords no opportunity for the eni- 
ployment of the female yoice, so the author of the 
words of the Cantata has yentund to represent that 
the Castellan had a daughter, who became yiolantly 
enamored of the imprisoned Kingj but was ignorant 
of his rank. He has also assumed that the common 
German belief in supernatural "white ladies" extend- 
ed to the castle, which is the scene of action in the 
story. Matilda, the Castellan's daughter, bearing 
the project of Blondel, promises to assist him in the 
liberation of Richard, and accordingly leads the way 
into the castle attired as the White Lady, who is the 
'terror of the neighboriiood. The guards fly in 
alarm, and th^ prisoner ^fipes, but there is nonap- 



piness for Matilda. She has discoyerpd at the inter* 
yiew between Blondel and his master, that the latter 
is the King of England, already blessed with a Queen, 
and she determines to pees the rest of her days in re- 
ligious seclusion." 

Of the performers and of the effect of the new woik, 
the correspondent aboye quoted says : 

The principal personages were thus represented : 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Mr. Santley; Blondel de 
Nesle, Mr. Sims Reeyes; Urbain, a Page, Miss 
Palmer; Matilda, daughter of the Castellan, Mdlle. 
Tietjens. As I feared, Miss Palmer's singing in the 
morning had by no means improyed her yoice, and 
the hoarseness which had been already sufficiently 
eyident, was more than eyer painfully apparent, 
hence the music of the Page suffered proportionately. 
Mdlle. Tietjens, too, appeared somewhat husky, 
which is hardly to be wondered at, considering the 
enormous amount of fatigue she has undergone 
throughout a long and trying season, to say notning 
of her recent performances at Paris (not to mention 
Worcester), and thus the by no means easy soena 
which introduces Matilda, although deliyered with 
maryellons energy, did not procure all the eflbct of 
which it is capable. "En reyanche." Messrs. Sims 
Reeyes and Santley sang nobly, the elegant and 
beautiful song of the former, "I wander in search of 
a treasure," and the no less charming air, "May is 
into prison cast," both creating an immense impres- 
sion. 

In the first scene of Richard, "My sight can pierce 
through prison walls" (where the usual arrangement 
is inyerted, the slow movement following instead of 
preceding the allegro), Mr Santley's superb yoice 
and impassioned delivery evoked a fhrore of ap- 
plause, and most deservedly so, for more magnifi- 
cent singing was certainly never heard. Of the Can- 
tata as a whole I can speak in terms of unqualified 
praise ; indeed, it was only to be expected that Web- 
er's most accomplished pupil would produce a work 
in every way worthy the composer of the Oipsa/*i 
Warning, The Bridetof Foitcs, The Onuadere and 
The LUy ofKiUamef/, by no means forgetting Vhdine, 
and if I do not like AiieAanf quite as well as the last 
named, it is tiie fault of the subject rather than the 
treatment, inasmuch as the real is incapable of af- 
fording as much scope to the imagination as the ideal. 
The reception of the Cantata was enthusiastic. 

The Festival ended on Friday with the "Messiah." 

■I *** ' 

BOSTON. OCT. 17, 1868. 

The Great Organ in the Boston Hndb Hall. 

The long .expected opening is announced. Six 
•olid oaontbs of labor, — carpenters, riggers, paint- 
ers, carvers, gas-inen, busily and pleasantly coop- 
erating with Herr organ-bnilder Walcker Junior 
and bis four men from WUrtemberg, — ^have slow- 
ly, thoroughly and surely, onder the patient in- 
spiration of a perfect plan, sncb aa admits ctf 
nothing slighted, nothing less but rather all niore 
than it seems, thus lifting the details of handi- 
craft op to a dignity of ideal Art, at length 
put together, in all the wonderful complexity of 
the internal mechanizing and speaking parts, th)8 
latest masterpiece of organ-building ^ill, and 
boused them in with unique and becoming archi- 
tectural grandeur. There stands the work, % 
strnctnre so imposing, so full of matter to be 
studied out, of various meaning to be felt in vari- 
ous moods, and much only in the deepest mood, 
that it already looks as if it belonged to the ages, 
as if it had grown up with the whole history of 
Music and of Man. 

And six months, af^er aH, was not so very 

long a time for putting permanently in its plaoe 

fbesides almost preparing the place forit^ a 

work which had abready coat full seven years, a 

good Sabbatical period, in the conception and 

construction of its innumerable parts. Whoever 

saw the Tast, bewildering chaos in that Hall, after 

this strange freight of the Dutch baric Presto was 
unpacked there, filling floor and corridors, while 
•cf^olding andstagingranlikespiderFebsalloyer 
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walls and ceiling; — and afterwards, when the 
organ proper, the internal works, had grown to- 
gether so far as to require the body to be builded 
round all that it was and was to be, the farther 
and still stranger chaos of massive columns, arch- 
es, capitals, gigantic figures, human and semi-hu- 
man, cherubs, muses, ornamental carvings of all 
kinds, that seemed to multiply as they were 
brought to light, like the loaves and fishes, and 
as if there were many times too many of them to 
find room in any possible structure that should 
fill the whole end of the Hall, — whoever had seen 
this could not but feel oppressed with a certain 
nervous fear that order and completeness never 
could come safely out of it But **now Chaos 
ends, and Order fair prevails." "Now" — present- 
ently, first Monday of next month — ^**the first of 
days appears/* 

But there is still much to be done before the 
night of the Inauguration. Only by strong will 
and great exertions, can the mighty instrument 
be got ready to speak to us with all its voices at 
the early date which the heroic faith of builders 
and Directors has appointed. The delicate and 
patient work of tuning goes on, and must for 
weeks go on, all day long and far into the nights ; 
from five to six thousand pipes are not to be 
taught their true pitch in a hurry. It can and 
will be done, however, if no accident occurs, and 
now all things appear to work together to that 
speedy consummation. The persevering, earnest 
work, the continual looking of difficulties in the 
face and grappling with them till they yielded, 
has brought the thing to that rewarding point 
where providential solutions of problem after 
problem are continually appearing in happy and 
unlooked for ways, where little mountains lift 
themselves aside, and hopeless blanks are filled 
by inspirations; when the right thought, the 
right word, the right man, the muse herself, comes 
at the right time, though not perhaps a moment 
sooner ; and so there is a safe, a right artistic sort 
of feeling that all will go through, better even 
than we know how to desire. The night accord- 
ingly is fixed ; the seats arranged and numbered ; 
the invitation has gone out ; thousands will re- 
spond to it, and eagerly pay the unusual, although 
really small price for the unique occasion, thereby 
adding their mite each to the Organ Fund, which, 
liberal as it was, must long ere this have shrunk 
within the measure of the requirements of so 
costly and so grand a work of Art, a work to 
stand for culture and for inspiration to this peo- 
ple. The programme, too, has shaped itself out 
of the elements and after the idea, essentially, 
which we have in a former article suggested ; 
that is, the music, wholly of the Organ, will be 
significant of the occasion, representative of the 
great organ composers, with Bach at their head, 
and suggestive of future uses of the instrument ; 
but of the detuls we may not yet speak. And 
providentially again, even the Ode, a task from 
which more than one poet, with too little faith, 
had turned away reluctantly, has come of itself, 
mysteriously, anonymously, a most happy inspira- 
tion (they say, who have read it), due only, until 
we know more, to the Organ ; and Miss Char- 
lotte Coshman cheerfully consents to come here 
and recite it. Thus nothing will be wanting. 

All this is suddenly so near at hand, that we 
must now commence the task, however impossible 
it seems, of giving our readers some detailed de- 
flcription of the Organ, both of its outside and its 



contents, both as it looks and as it works and 
sounds. The difficulty of all description has not 
grown less, but has kept fatally increasicg as we 
have become more and more nearly acquainted 
with the instrument Studying it part by part 
and watching the putting of the parts together, 
step by step, as the great thing grew and became 
a wondrous whole, was very interesting, to be 
sure, — almost as good as going to the mountains 
— ^and fraught with much instruction to onesself ; 
but one may be so full of a thing, that telling of 
it becomes too formidab]e a task ; and this is just 
now our case. Given the problem to describe a 
world, how would you set about it ? And even 
if we limit a question to the world as it is to yon, 
your world, you will not find it easier. But, hit 
or miss, we will begin and get through the best 
way we can, without much choosing of the way, 
for there is no knowing by what labyrinthine 
windings, doublings, crossings and digressions sucfi 
a theme may lead us. 

It is perhaps best, however, to begin where all 
begin who stand for the first time before the com- 
pleted Organ ; try to describe it as it looks, and 
go behind the curtain afterwards. We take our 
stand, we will suppose, in the upper balcony 
near the Apollo, and confront the Organ. We 
see what we have been accustomed to hear called, 
in our familiarity with smaller instruments, the 
"case" of the organ. But this is not one of those 
cases. An instrument, which in itself combines 
some 80 or |90 instruments (stops, registers), 
through all their compass, with nearly 6000 pipes 
or voices, with all the mechanism for reaching, 
breathing through and sounding each or all of 
these at will, for blending them in chords, com- 
bining them in larger groups and choirs, contrast- 
ing them in pitch, in characteristic quality or 
tone-color, and in power, for bidding each stop 
sing with individual expression, for weaving many 
parts in fugue-like webs of harmony ; with its in- 
numerable nicely adjusted little valves, those ex- 
act and noiseless little ushers at the door of each 
pipe to admit the wind, such only as has right of 
entrance ; with its miles of nerves or cords of mo- 
tion ("trackers"^, which, branching off in groups 
in all directions, crossing each other like net 
work, turning many comers , to all parts of the 
instrument, impart the action from the finger on 
the keyboard to the little usher at the foot of ev- 
ery pipe ; with its apparatus for collecting and 
condensing the wind in a vast reservoir, the airy 
basis of the whole tuneful fabric, and pouring it 
through trunks and channels toward all the wind- 
chests, through whose delicate and curious littie 
chambers it is distributed, not in equal, but in 
just, in carefully proportioned ro/ums, to the 
throat of every tiniest or most monstrous singer ; 
with all its curious contrivances for lightening the 
touch, swelling and diminishing the sound, rolling 
up a mountainous Crescendo of stop upon stop 
from a single, softest one to the full force of them 
all, &c., &c., — such an instrument is not to be put 
into a case, but, being built up in the grand pro- 
portions of a temple, it has its house built around 
it The Grermans call it OrgeUgehduse^ organ 
house, or housing. In a noble instance, like the 
present, where an artistic inspiration, a nnity of 
idea, a sense of vital correspondence of the in- 
ward with the outward presides over and per- 
vades all^ the house or outward temple seems 
rather to have grown up with that which it both 
hides and leveals, to have risen in its symmetry 



and grandeur to the music, heard by a fine inner 
sense, of the organ soul. Nor does the term house 
do sufficient justice to the beautiful design before 
us ; it is in some sense the body of the Organ, 
the outward visible embodiment of its interiors ; — 
not to be sure, like the animal or human body, it- 
self composed of organs, but the body of the idea 
of the Organ, the shadowing forth, by correspond- 
ence, of its co-working inner parts and uses, the 
typifying of all its history and prophecy, as Music 
itself typifies the whole course and prophecy of 
Life. — But we have wandered away, we have got 
lost in the Organ. We come back to our friend 
in the balcony, and once more begin. 

It is our first look : what do we see ? Or what 
do we feel ? For a few moments, it is hard to 
distinguish what we see from what we feel, the 
cause from the emotion (or in philosopher lingo* 
object from subject), just as to the new-bom 
babe, or to couched eyes, all objects press upon 
the retina. What every one has felt on enter- 
ing the Hall, undoubtedly we feel; a strange 
shock of surprise and wonder, mingled with a 
certain awe, at the massive grandeur, the great 
width and faeightfa, the boldness, the sombre shad- 
owiness and glimmering brightness, mingled with 
an instantaneous sense of the symmetry, and a 
vague comprehension of the richness in detail, of 
something nearly filling the whole stage end of 
the Hall and completely filling us. We are at 
mid-height of it^-of the mainmass, though parts 
soar higher. All of it above us shines with a 
pure, liquid silvery sheen, while all below finowns 
dark and massive, yet with shapes o£ beauty, 
faces gracious, stem or grotesque, glimpsing 
through the shades; a contrast and a complement 
like mgged shore and shining water, or like the 
world still in the arms of Night as day dawns, and 
Day triumphant shinins onward from above. It 
tempts out all our faculties to search the whole 
front over, to read the parts and phases of a 
whole so quickening and coaunan4Jng, to analyze 
it and then recombine it mentally, until we see 
all the details virtually in the whole, as clearly 
as when each arrested the eye singly. But first 
we note the materials of the great contrast ; the 
lower halt, in shadow, is in carved black walnut, 
massive, sombre, bold, exaggerated (In strict 
troth to nature) in some features, fixed, strong, 
Atlas-like and bent in slavery ; the silvery sheen 
above is that of organ pipes, great, splendid ones, 
of burnished pure tin, grouped in towers, or rang- 
ed in gleaming fields, upheld at the sides at in- 
tervals by springing shafts and pilasters, clipped 
round above by a floating ribband outline (all of 
black walnut), that undulates across the whole 
upper front, while domes and figures, shooting 
upward almost to the ceiling, crown the towers : 
all graceful, airy, light, yree, wing^d,heavenward. 

Now, if we ask the siu of the great stracture, 
it is about 50 feet in width. In depth the two 
projecting central towers come forward 18 feet 
upon the stage, the wings falling back towards 
twosmaller end towers, making an average depth 
of 12 feet; but furthermore, the recess behind 
the stage, which held the old organ and had room 
to spare, is also filled by the great wind works 
and the Swell department of the Organ, an area 
full 10 feet square. In height, from platform to 
the summits of the towers, it measures 60 feet, 
while the wind works and their machinery be- 
hind go far below the platform. (The fuU height 
of the Hall, from floor to ceiling, is 65 feet, its 
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full width 78, and its length 180). The weight 
6f the Organ is from 60 to 70 tons. 

Now to understand the symmetry, the bold 
beauty, the fascination of the front, we begin to 
note its general form and outline, the distribution 
of the parts, the balance and relation of the mass- 
es. We know no architectural technicalities, 
and know no art, no best way or order to present 
in words an image of what must be seen all at 
once, at least in picture, to be comprehended; 
but we may suggest things which will lead some 
to go and see for themselves. What stands out 
boldest, what strikes first, are two great towers 
each side of the centre, guarding the arched re- 
cess, within which gleam the white rows of the 
key-boards, and the bright knobs of the draw- 
stope, and where sits the organist— grandly shel- 
tered and encompassed, grandly overlooked, as 
we shall see — will he not approach his task with 
noble pride and reverence ! In the fore-front 
of the base of each tower, a colossal caryatid, a 
very Hercules in figure, with immense arms and 
swelling musles, monstrous, Michel-Angelesque, 
exaggerated and yet true, uplifted, with the 
huge full-veined hands crossed over his old head, 
bent, with earnest, groaning face, beneath the 
weight of the heavy cornice, on which rest, ijrith 
tapering feet, the sraooth, shining colums of three 
giant pipes, belonging to the 82 feet sub-bass, and 
measuring from 16 to 18 inches in diameter. The 
two old giants differ only in the particular, that 
one has both hands under the foMs of drapery 
that fall back from his head, while the other has 
one hand out. The horizontal line of their enor- 
mous elbows, boldly projecting, seems to put great, 
heavy, one might say Websterian eyebrows upon 
the Olympian front of the whole work, making it 
with might and grandeur. This personal giant, 
Hercules, or Atlas, (he reminds one of Schubert's 
song to Heine's words : **/cA unglUchteliffer Atku?* 
Ah me, unfortunate Atlas I groaning under the 
weight of the whole world), is flanked on either 
comer by a caryatid with a lion's head, emblem 
also of strength, whose protruded breasts and 
dwindling kerma figure downwards give to the 
whole base the outline of an immense lyre. From 
these giant bases of the two towers the dark lower 
front falls back with graceful curve, on each side, 
to a straight line and completes its width with 
two female caryatides, of the old classic or Egyp- 
tian style, which, flanked each pair by another 
looking off* in profile from the end, form the sup- 
port of a lighter end tower, of .charming Campa- 
nile form, square and slender, formed by grace- 
ful, richly carved pUasters with Corinthian capi- 
tals, each sustaining two great shining pipes, one 
in front and one on the side or end. The faces 
of these six caryatid women are grandly Sybil- 
line and bold, somewhat exaggerated (purposely) 
like all the emblems of the shadowy low- 
er part If you look closely, you will find that 
the '^sisters three" at one end (to your left), are 
bitter cold and stem, "stony-eyed Fates," as Our 

friend well has called them; while the other 
three have smiling, gracious, almost playful, wit- 
ty faces. This may have been merely meant for 
quaintness and for contrast But we may think 
of them as relentless Fates, and as appeased £u- 
menides, according to the old poetic mythology. 
When you go inside of the work yon will discern 
a corrpspondencR ; the pipes of the ** Great" or- 
gan, the more earnest part, are planted at the 
end where the stem ones keep watch, while at 
the other end the "Solo" organ, with its seduc- 
tive fancy stops, resides. 



The intervals between the towers are marked 
off into rich panels, filled with bas-reliefs of most 
elaborate carving, each of exquisite design and 
execution. Thev are mostly groups of musical 
instmments, masks, laurel wreaths, &c., depend- 
ing, from a lion's mouth overhead to almosc 
your feet, as you stand befi)re them, no two grouna 
alike, and everv instrument studied out and re- 
produced in all its individuality. At middle 
neight in each group is enframed a tablet of black 
marble, bearing in gold letters the name of some 
great composer. Eight of these representative 
great names appear upon the front ; in the cen- 
tral recess, each side of the organist, the names 
of Palcstrina and Qrlando Lasso; outside of the 
great towers those of Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn and Cherubini. Bach and 
Beethoven speak for themselves bodily. The 
former, in a noble portrait bust, larger than life- 
size, looks out from the central window of his 
*huge house of the sounds," just at the foot of the 
pipes, surmounting the arch and triangular pedi- 
ment above the key-boards (or Claviatur, as they 
are collectively called by the Germans.) There 
he presides, the Master, an inspiration, an exam- 
ple, or a warning to any organist who takes his 
seat there. Just in front of the centre, helping 
to seclude the player in desirable and fit imper- 
sonality, raised on a pedestal before the arch, on 
the front line of the giant tower bases, stands 
Crawford's statue of Beethoven, just in the fore- 
front and focus of all this grandeur and this beau- 
ty, and forming a still more complete, significant 
poetic whole with it, the rich fzoldcn bronze re- 
lieved, as it never has been before, against the 
sombre background, and the intense concentra- 
tion of brain and intellect in the noble head and 
face, the regal earnestness and repose in the whole 
form and action of the figure, more than over- 
coming the disadvantage of mere mass, as seen 
between two giants. A king may walk between 
two huge gens d'armes, or elephants, and look 
none the less a king. 

We would it were possible for us to describe 
the beautv of that central recess about the key- 
boards. X ou must step up to it, to feel the per- 
fect beauty of its form and detail. Rich groups 
of flowers and instruments on each side, as w^ 
fore observed ; decking the pilasters, which include 
the Claviatur — itself most curiously beautiful — a 
round-surfaced arch, which appears twined to- 
gether out of exquisitely carved acanthus leaves, 
crossed at intervals by broad bands of flat sur- 
face, well relieved against the foliage ; looking 
out from the summit of the flowery arch, in bas- 
relief, a female head, with mouth wide open, sing- 
ing. It has hardly so ideal, so reposeful and di- 
vine an expression as we would see there ; but it 
has quaintness; it belongs still to the lower 
shadowy region, you observe, and has exaggera- 
tion ; has a startled, wild Cassandra look. For 
heavenly peace, for Muses, for divinity and joy 
and freedom, for the realized aspirations, harmo- 
nies and final ends of hbtory, we must look up to 
the realm of Light 

We have left ourselves no room to do it, but 
must break off here. We have one more oppor- 
tunity before the Inauguration, when we hope 
not only to complete this poor description of toe 
Organ howe^ but also to take the reader inside, 
and give some view of its musical resources, of 
its mechanism, with a catalogue raisonnee of all its 
Stops, their powers and qualities. 



Organi Opening in Bedford St 

Oor columns have already contained a description 
of the Organ. Enough now, in our want of room, 
to place here the more precise statement which was 
printed on the invitations. 

Tnis larice Organ, jast completed by E. and 6. G. 
Hook, of this city, for the First Church, Boston (Bed- 
ford Street), ranks in size among the largest in the 
citv. 

It is arranged in two parts, showing a beautiful 
stained-glass window in the centre. 

The case is of Black Walnut, of Gothic desism, 
harmonizing with the architecture of the Church, each 
division showing two gabled fronts, with pipes of bur- 
nished metal. 

Great Manual, — Double Open Diapason, 16 feet, 
58 pipes. Open Diapason, 8 feet, 58 pipes. Std. 



Diapason Bass and Melodia, 8 feet, 58 pipes. Viola 
di Gambn, 8 feet, 58 pipes. Principal, 4 feet, 58 
pipes. TwelfUi, 2 2-3 feet, 58 pipes. Fifteenth, 2 
feet, 58 pipes. Mixture, 4 ranks, 282 pipes. Trum- 
pet, 8 feet, 58 pipes. 

SwtU Manual. — Bourdon Bass and Bourdon Tre- 
ble, 16 feet, 58 pipes. 'Open Diapason, 8 feet, 46 
pipes. Std. Diapason, 8 feet, 58 pipes. Dulciana, 
8 feet, 46 pipes. Principal, 4 feet, 58 pipes. Violin, 
4 feet, 58 pipes. Mixture, 2 ranks, 116 pipes. Haut- 
boy, 8 feet, 58 pipes. Trumpet, 8 fbet, 58 pipes. 

Choir Manual. — Open Diapason, 58 pipes. Std. 
Diapason Bass and Std. Diapason Treble, 8 feet, 58 
pipes. Dulciana. 8 feet, 58 pipes. Harmonic Flute, 
4 feet, 58 pipes. Clarionet, 8 feet, 58 pipes. 

Pedale. Doable Open Diapason, 16 feet, 27 pipes. 
Doable Dulciana, 16 feet, 27 pipes. 

Mechanical Movements. — Swell to Great Coupler. 
Choir to Great Coupler, sub octaves. Tremulant 
Sw. Swell to Choir Coupler, unison. Great to 
Pedale. Choir to Pedale. Pedale Check. Engine 
( Hydnul ic ) . Swell to Choir Coupler, super octaves. 
Swell to Pedale. Bellows Signal. 

Thoopening (on Tuesday evening) attracted a large 
crowd and was quire edifying. Messrs. XjOho, Wili«- 
oox and Bahcroft handled the organ with much 
skill and taste, and the singing by Miss Houston 
and the Choir frave real pleasure. So did the Organ 
itself. It has great power for its size. All its stops 
are.good ; and some, the Ante, the clarinet, the haut- 
boy, are exquisitely voiced, and the two latter re- 
markably well diflcriminated. A tremulant in the 
Swell, (which affected a reed stop in Mr. Willcox's 
French piece) was singularly beautiful and not too 
much of it. The programme was : 

1— Dedicatory Choral, "Ein Fwto Bnmr." (Lnihcrr. B. J. 
Lang — 2.— a Oflemeriam. In B. 6 ImproTliiations. Bdvrard 
Batfata.) J. H. WUleox — 2.— Larrhetto, (Spohr ) Old Sooth 
Church Choir.— 4.— Prelude and FoRue. in C. (Bach.) B. J. 
TAng.^6.- *'I know that mjr Redeemer livcth," (Handel ) HtM 
Houdton.— 6.— % Cantabilefrom MendelnMbn, b. Fugroe. iNo- 
roUo.) 8. A. Bancroft. — 7— a Andante firom Organ Sonata 
No. 6. (MendelKeohn.J b Fugue <*Bt Vltam," from Mara In D. 
(Righini.) J. H. WIIloox— 8. Benedletna and Gloria, from 
Second Mara, (Momri,1 Old South Chnreh Choir.— 9.-<^TInte 
Concerto, Allegro, (Rink.) B. J. Laos.— 10.— "Amexiea,* ' *K)ar 
Oonntrj 'tb of thee." 



Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 2. — The musical season 
is fairly beo^un again, and if you wish, we shall be 
happy to drop you a line once in a while, as the man 
said to the fishes. The proj^ramme opened last week 
with a nijrht of German Opera at the AcadeiAy of 
Music. Mr. An^chutz has a number of new arttstea 
in his troupe, and brought out Der FreischStz with 
much ecfat, and to the delii^ht of a very larg^e audi- 
ence. The Orchestra and chorus were particularly 
good. 

Our "Philhnrmonic" be;;an ibt Seventh Season 
with the first rehearsal last Wednesday afternoon. 
The "Academy" was brilliant with the beaaty and 
fashion of our qniet and charming city; all more 
than pleased to have the delightful rehearsals resum- 
ed. (It is a fact that much flirting is done to the 
fascinating rhythm of the beautiful music, which so 
inspires the bright eyes of the fair listenerM, that the 
result can't be helped. "Please do not converse during 
the music" is to be printed on the rehearsal pro- 
grammes, and then we shall see— what we shall see.j 

The orchestra a? usual numbers flfly, and compris- 
es the best available talent, under the energetic lead- 
ership of Mr. Noll, with Mr. Trbodorb Eisfbld 
as Conductor of the Season. The following pieces 
were rehearsed : 

Symphony In A minor,*' Baeolleotlottsof SeoUand." 

Hendeltiohn. 

GTerture, "Ruirn of Athena," (flnt time) Beethoren. 

Orertore, •♦ Jubel." Weber. 

The Symphony is a great favorite here, and was 
performed dnring the season of 1861 with much ac- 
ceptance. You, who know it so well, will agree with 
the good taste of the subscribers who wish to hear it 
again. 

The first concert will take place the last Saturday 
evening of this month (the dist.,) with Misa Clara 
Louise Kelloo, vocalist; Mr. Hbnrt Appt, vio- 
linist; and Mr. BBBK,^u/tst, as soloists. The sub- 
scription list is already larger than last year, and a 
brilliant season is anticipated. The directors have 
not raised the price of subscription (althoagh the N. 
Y. society is up to $6), and also continue to issue 
season tickets to the profession at $3, which places 
this important privilege within the means of every 
student and lover of the divine art in our midst. 
Brooklyn is of itself a charmingcitv, as aforesaid, but 
its possession of a permanent Fhilharmonic Society 
enhances it wonderfully as a place of residence to 
people of good taste. 

We are to have Maretzek's Italian Opera every 
Thursday evening, beginning on the 14th with RigoUt- 
to, Kellogg, Snlser, Maxzohni, Barilli and Cdlletti 
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taking the parts. If it is as well done as at the N.T. 
hoase, it will he sustained, not otherwise, as the fail- 
ures of last season proved. 

The "Park Theatre" is something new and prettj 
here. It has heen open onlj a month. This week's 
attraction is the oomie opera of "John of Paris." It 
has to go on two legs, however, as a aoprano and (sn- 
on do all the singing. The "Park" orchestra is small, 
bat is gallantly and nnderstandingl^r led by Mr. I. 
M. Lorets, a yonng composer, organist and pianist, 
possessing much tiuent, and long a resident of Brook- 
lyn. 

Gottschalk is in New York, and has been qaite ill 
of a ferer, caused by loss of sleep, and anxiety at- 
tendant on the lastjillness of his brother. His con- 
certs are thersfore postponed. 

A grand testimonial concert is in progress, to be 
given in New York, for the benefit of the family of 
the lamented Wollenhanpt. Poor Wollenhaupt, we 
saw the titU of the rery last effort of his musical pen 
to day at Pond's, and it is called the "Last Smile." 

Many other little local items are in mind, but will 
keep for a while. We have written many indifferent 
gossiping musical letters in our day, and were last 
known in your paper< as Jem Bagg9. We like our 
first name better, and with your permission will here- 
after be again a Ssybh Octayb. 

Philadklphia, Oct. 10. — I am moved to send 
yo« a few lines about Piano Teachers and their Pu- 
pils by the appearance of a new book: "The Art 
Principle and its AppliccUion to the Teaching of Music. 
By Ahn A Jackson. Philadelphia : Frederick Ley- 
pold, 1863." 

If there were no other reason to be thankful for 
the advent of October, the mere fact that its cool 
nights preclude open parlor windows would make it 
the most glorious of months. To be interrupted in 
some pleasing fancy, or awakened from delightful 
reyerie, by music, is grateful when the music is good. 
If you like it, you can stop and listen. If not, you 
can go further. 

This would answer in the winter. But how,during 
the warm evenings, when from every second window 
there gushes a melodic stream of what by itself were 
bad enough, but which, when heard at the same time 
with the strains issuing horn neighboring houses, is 
ten thousand times worse f If you efcape the young 
lady who sings "No one to love," in sudi style, that 
yon at once conclude you have found some one to 
hate, you do not know what next awaits you. You 
can but flee from bad to worse. 

It is long since I have found it worth my while to 
stop to Usten to music. I could easily name the 
half dozen houses in our city whose musicians (ama- 
teurs, of course) de^^e the honor. Walking home 
late at night, I huve found, in front of such, a group 
of attentive Usteners, who would get as near to dos- 
ed shutters as they could, and stand, fbr an hour or 
two, trying to catch the sounds as they forced their 
way through. And, though the night was bitter cold, 
and the season midwinter, I have stood there too, un- 
charitable enough, at such times, to wish that the 
outside audiences might change places with certain 
of the in-door auditors, who, I am sure, would not 
have gone so far fbr the sake of hearing good music 



Now, if good players were plenty, if there were but 
one tolerable performer to every hundred pianos in 
this city of brotherly love, there wonld be about nine- 
ty-nine times as many good pianists as we now have. 

And why an there so fsw who learn while there 
are so many who profess to teach 1 One reason is, 
that music is cultivated as an accomplishment, (us- 
ing the word in its modem, society sense) as part of 
the outward gilding or lacquer necessary to shine in 
the world of fkshion. For the same reason that they 
are taught to dance, many learn to play. It is for 
this thiit teachers have pupils entrusted to them ; not 
because of talent or love of music. That such should 
either learn nothing or, at best, acquire mere manual 
dexterity, is not surprising. They start without the 
flret requisita of the musician. They give themselves 
no trouble to acquire what a teacher, anxious to earn 
his reward, would willingly impart to them. If oth- 



er reasons are sought, they can be found in the musi- 
cal ignorance of most parents, and the false require- 
ments of those who prescribe the fiuhionable mnsio- 
treatment. And then, there is a great dearth of thor- 
ough teachers, NMe4enths of the profeseionfbU in with 
existing eoHs, and, instead <f opposing, seek to find their 
reckoning in them. 

While such a state of aifain obtains, art-develop- 
ment must, of necessity, f be slow, since the music 
teacher is the only agent whose exertions can bring 
about the much desired improvement in the musical 
statits of our people. To quota : "We nige then that 
the difficulties can be met only by the work of the 
teacher upon himself, and then, through him, upon 
his' pupils and those influenced by them." 

The music-teacher's life is oertaintv 'no pleasanter 
than it need be. Ask him or her, if an artist, and 
learn that it has more crosses and fewer pleasures 
than any other. Here the reader will say, "The old 
story. Every one thinks his fata worse than his 
noighbora." Perhaps the reader is right. For, if 
poets and musicians have sufferings unknown to the 
world, they also have joys of which the world is ig- 
norant. Bat, then, thev have nerves so delicate and 
sensitive, that one might think they lay bared, and 
watch lest, in their ignorance, everynday folks should 
inflict unheard of tortures. 

There are nre individuals who, with poetic appre- 
ciation, innate love of art and that quickness of^ per- 
ception common to all artistic natures, unite Uie en- 
ergy and the unflagging Industrv that alone achieve 
results. To have such for pupils, rewards the teach- 
er for much drudgery. The hour with such is glad- 
\j extended. Its pleasures mora than compensate 
for the digust provoked by the musical cipher of the 
next hour, or iht sadness caused by the indolent pu- 

Ell, who, though giiVed with a musical oiganisation, 
icks application, and would fain reach the pinnacle 
without climbing the rocks. 

To Miss Anna Jackson, authoress of the little book 
before me, are due the thanks of the earnest of the 
profession, for a well-timed word on an all-important 
subiect. Her suggestions are sensible; her hopes, 
such as all lovera of art wonld gladly see realised. 
Her work should be in the hands of every music 
teacher and ever^ art student, until ita truths become 
as part of his faith. Then, let him inculcate them 
by precept, and confirm them by his actions, as he 
loves truth and his art. i. 



MiLWAUKSB, Oct. 6. — ^Musical matters are very 
"quiet" at present, if we except the inevitable "Giflt 
oonoerta" incident to the season. The flnt strictly 
musical entertainment of the Fall season, came off 
last week. The 122d Monthly Concert for memben 
of the Musical Society, had an unusually large at- 
tendance, notwithstanding the disagreeable nature of 
the weather, ^thermometer 90 ® ), and was made the 
occasion of introducing upon the 'stage one or two 
new acquisitions of the society, who acquitted them- 
selves with much credit. The concert opened with 
the overture to "Midsummer Night's Dream," by 
Mendelssohn. With a few exceptions, the entire or- 
chestral force did their whole duty, in this as well as 
subsequent pieces, prominent among which was the 
Andante and Scherso from Beethoven's Second Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. E. NBTMAmr, in former years an active mem- 
ber of the Society, having recently again taken up 
his abode among us, delighted the audience by sing^ 
ing Schubert's "Wanderer." I but express tilie ap- 
parently unanimous sentiment of the audience in 
hoping that the singer will again favor us with a song 

at the next concert of the Society. 

A quartet by Mendelssohn, sung by Messrs. Abbi. 
and NiBDBCKKN, and Misses CAyAHAOH and Bab- 
cock, was one of the most pleasant affairs of the 
evening, notwithstanding the timidity displayed by 
the ladies, who made their debut, and received an en- 
thusiastic encore. An aria and chorus from "St 
Paul" were finely executed, bat did not receive 
much attention, although the words were sung in the 
English language. The male chorus "On the 
Rhine," by Kiicken, deserves especial mention. The 
various nice shades of the composition were well ren- 
dered, and pleased the audience very much. On the 
whole, the concert fhrnished another proof of the 
ability of Prof. Abbl, the Society's Director, in his 
unce&iing labors for Uie success of classic music in 
this holy city. Tbhob. 



S^pthl llotires. 

SBSOUPTiyB LXIT Or THS 
PaMlahed kj Oliver Dlta«B 9t €•• 



▼coal, with FUno Aooompftninfnt. 

Beauties of Petrella's opera, Iobb. 
Brindisi, Sing ye who will. CCanta ehi yaole> t5 
Bomance. Lonely and orphaned CAbasdo- 
nata, ed orfSuio). t5 

Duett Oo, be faithful. (Vanne, e serba geloso) 25 
Cavatine. Now shines with clear and danling 

light. (Nel sol, quand' e' pin splendido). 
Song. Behold, where Glaucos bows. (E Vk 

rapita in estasi). 
Duett. On the banks of fkir Ilisso. (Deli' 

Bisso sul le sponde). 
Bomance. lone, now a sad farewell. (O lone, 

di quest anima). 15 



TIm open loM has heen om of tha rsMot ** 
Hone '* io garoiM, and wOl, probably, bo eiteetAttij 
gfvHi, Aoiiag tho oomlnc soaaon, la AoMrioa. Tho 
■eoM la laid la PoBBpoU, tho tfoio oomoMoelng Afnr 
dayi boforo tbo doatnicClon of Chat plaoo. Tho Bria- 
dM,or drlaklDg aoog, amif by Olaoeoa In tho tavom 
of Burbo, and tho laai Toaoaiieo, ** lomo, now a aad 
tea woll,** alao ranf by Olavooa, an flno toaor or 
barytODO aoafli. Tho aoeond ploeo, svog bj tho ns- 
oood doTO Nldlp, tho ObTatlao by lono, iodood all, ara 
of a high oidir, and amatoan would do will to got 
tho pioeoo, In aatlolpation of hoaring thoB ia publlo 



Xnatrnmemtal MqbIo. 

Geo. Gilmore's grand march. A. Baumhaeh. 85 

A viiy briDiaat oooapodttoa, and not diflealt. 

Cottage Waltt. For Guitar. F. A. Wtarm, ^5 

Cousin et Cousioe (Two Cousins). Schottische 
Elegante. /. Egghard. 40 



Thia pioeotrlth a nmi naao,wlll bofwndtobo 
olofaat and plaaalnff . 

Vier Clavierstadie. (Four piano pieces). 

Otto Dreed. 75 

Mr. Va serupnloas doUoaqy of tMto wfll not alkm n 
ivon his own, to bo pofftmnod or pub- 
It to of a high ordor. 



The " Slumber Song," (Scfalnmmerlied), 
is BBoat ozqukito. 



Fiya TeouaAHD Muiioal Tbbvs.— A com- 
plete dictionary of Latin, Greek, Hel^rew, Ital- 
ian, French, German, Spanish, English, and 
other Words, Phrases and Signs used in music 
By John S. Adams. 60 



As tho tiaoUng and playiag 1 
SMttood, thoao who hoTO not pnrohaoad tiioa bo fo th j 
uaoCUl work, will now luiTa an opportnnlty. Thai 
porion must bo nn aeoomplirfiad lingnlat indaad, wIm> 
oan undorrtand all Um tanns In nao In muaio books. 
Opon thIa dietlonaiy almoot anywhoio, and yon will 
scoabonthalf a doaan temswhloh yon nofir aaw 
bolbra, but any ono of whieh yon may Boot in tlM 
nost book on muslo you load, 
ploeo yon play. 



Mviio ST MAn.— Mnalo la bob t by mall, tho azponsa botng 
about ono eont on oach ploeo. Poisona at a diatanoa will And 
tho eonvoyanoo a aaTlag of tlmo and osponao In obtaining 
•nppltoa. Books oan alao bo aont at tho lalo of ono oont "% r 
ouooo. ThIa applioa toanydlateaaa nndw thma t h ona tid 
miloa; beyond that it is doublo. 
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For tb« Journal of Muslo. 

Half a Dozen of Beethoven's Contem- 
poraries. 

ADALBERT GYROWETZ. 
(CoDcladed.) 

Chapter XTI. 

nifl Kapellmelstcrship In Vienna.— IIli* Opcms.— Rapidity and 
nnmber of h!« compooltlonsi. — Anacivontle old age.— Ilis 
Dotcfl and diaries.— Lixt tribute to bin memory. 

Gyrowetz was Kapellmeister from 1804 to 
1827 — twenty-throe years. During this time he 
produced 26 operas and operettas, and composed 
or arranged the music for over 40 ballets. In 
the large quarto indexes to the L^ipzlfjer il/iw. 
Zeititng^ more than two columns are devoted to 
Gyrowetz and his works, and his history as Ka- 
pellmeister can be very well followed in tho 
pages of that finest of musical periodicals ever 
published. 

The first trial of hi<» powers as an operatic com- 
poser in Vienna was in the 8 act opera ^^SeflL'o,** 
brought out Oct. SO, 1804. During the rehear- 
sals his patience was severely tried, many of the 
singers forming a party in favor of Weigl, and 
Gyrowetz was foroed to apply to Baron Braun to 
bring them to order. The composer was strict 
and determined to rule as he had the right to do. 
Some of the singers he learned had remarked : 
**We will tame him, he shall become as mild and 
patient as a lamb," and their efforts to effect this 
brought him several times to the point of resign- 
ing. But Braun supported him, and by degrees 
he gained the general good will — or at least the 
appearance of it. As to "Seliko," tho text was 
poor and the success of the composer was not 
brilliant. A part of the audience called him out, 
another part expressed dislike. At the third per- 
formance few were present. 

The correspondent of the journal above named 
says : "It would be wrong not to allow Gyrowetz's 
music many good qualities. Much originality or 
great strength is not to be found ; but on the oth- 
er hand a careful and studied work is there, suc- 
cessful characteristic passages occur and a rich 
instrumentation, of which the really fine overture 
is an example. Tlie faults which may justly be 
charged upon him are the two frequent use of the 
wind instruments, often covering tho voices ; too 
little regard for brilliancy in the vocal parts, es- 
pecially in concerted pieces ; and, finally, in the 
choruses, a want of force and fire, The greatest 
mistake is in composing so many concerted num- 
bers in flucccssion." 

Next came "Mirina," a long melodrama, which 
is pretty severely' criticized by the same corres- 
pondent, but which ran a long time, and its 
composer was always called out. The music 
must have pleased the public, though not the 
"appreciative few." It was revived in 1826 but 
with no great success. 

"Agnes Sorel," which followed in December f?) 
1808, ran the rounds of the German opera houses, 
and twenty-five years afterwards was revived in 
Berlin. Three years afterwards the "^ ugenarzC* 
f Oculist) followed, and was sung everywhere. 



"Robert, or tho Prilfnng" (1813), delighted 
Beethoven to such a degree, that he attended all 
its representations. 

"Flerr Gyrowetz's delightfully pleasinfft some- 
times very touching music, and the splendid work- 
ing together of the performers, alone sustained 
the weak production of tho poet. Although there 
are frequent reminiscences from the composer's 
former works, and from the compositions of other 
masters [Ilandel did the same thing repeatedly] 
— which in the neces.sary but unlucky haste of 
composition eonld not well be avoided — the wri- 
ter has heard that this, as was the A urjenarzt^ was 
written in fve weeks — there Jirc far too nT\nv 
beautiful pnf5sages to allow, in justice, that wliich 
was already familiar to prevent the deserved ac- 
knowledgement of the new and beautiful." (L. 
M. Z., Vol. XV. P. 5G0). 

"Frederica ed Adolfo,"an Italian opera (1812) 
was verv successful : so was "Felix and Adele," 
one of his last works for the stns'N (in the chole- 
ra times, 1831.) — so much so, that he was called 
out some ten times during tho performance, and 
four times at its close. 

In 1818 he wt?s called to Naples, to compose 
the opera "11 finto Stanislao," for a very bad troop, 
but which was performed some thirty times. 

There was nothing great in Gyrowetz as a 
composer, except the extraordinary rapidity with 
which he could throw oft his light, pleasing mel- 
odies, and clothe them in pleasing, often (thenj 
new harmonies and accompaniments. He was 
sure of a market ; for those — and they are the 
vast majority — who find in music only an amuse- 
ment, bought gladly and paid well for such works 
as his, and the number of these works was very 
great. Gerber*s catalogue of published works, 
extending down only to the year 1800, gives some 
sixty songp, canzonets, and the like : twenty-sev- 
en symphonies and an overture, two piano Con- 
certos ; more than a hundred pieces in the forms 
of quintets, quartets, serenades, trios, &o., &c. ; 
some seventy piano-forte pieces, sonatas, noc- 
turnes, &c.. &c. ; four serenades for wind instru- 
ments; forty-eight dances and four marches. 

Lannoy, in 1835, gives the number of works at 
that time, some of the.<?c worln con.sisting of sev- 
eral compositions, as 213, from his twelfth year — 
it should be eighteenth at least — down to that time, 
viz : about fifty symphonies, twenty-four trios for 
two violins aif^l 'cello, fortj-four string quartets, 
three quintets, twelve serenades for full orches- 
tra, thirty-five sonatas for piano-forte, twelve noc- 
turnes, four symphonies concertantes, entr* actes 
to three dramas, and thirty-six Italian and Ger- 
man canzonets. Add to all this the twenty six 
operas and operettas, the more than forty ballets, 
and a variety of compositions after 1835, and wo 
have proofs of remarkable industry, even though 
his facility of composition was very uncommon. 

"In his advanced age," says he, "he employed 
himself still in composition. In his 84th year he 
composed his n?H<»/r<?nf/t mass (in D), which was 
performed with marked success iu several church- 
es; besides this, he composes, as his daily morning 



occupation and pastime, divers songs for the par- 
ticular use of youth, with no idea of producing 
them in public. As to the rest, he lives in quiet 
retirement, and the pleasant consciousness that 
he has not in all his life willfully injured any per- 
son, and is awaitinct in peace and quietness tho 
end of his life of care, having reached in 1S47 an 
ago of 85 vears. 

In tho "Sontagsblatter," Vienna, Feb. C, 1848. 
Ludwig August Frankl, the editor, introduces 
some extracts from the recently published "Z?/o- 
grapTiie des Adalhcrt Gi/roicetz" thus: — 

There can hardly be any ono in Vienna, who 
does not know the venerable figure, the expres- 
sive features, and the «now-white hair of the aged 
man who was a contemporary of Mozart, who 
still moves anions us with fresh intellect, who led 
a beautiful, arti.^tic life in German}', Italy, France 
and England, and finally brought back his laurels 
to the land of hi.'? birth. On tho 17th of Februa- 
ry this year, he will celebrate hi.<! 85th birth-day. 
AVe — a number of llt(?rary men — sat with him in 
a garden in Dobliug some two years ago, where 
he, wanned up by our attentions, related various 
events of his life, so rich in ad ventures and changes 
of fortune. AVe all agreed that he ought to give 
the world these reminiscences; they belonged to 
the public, nor had we the right to enjoy them 
alone. Our advice found a willing follower, and 
its fruit now lies before us." 

Ilcrr Ferdinand Luib, a well-known contribu- 
tor to the periodical literature of Vienna for many 
years past, tells me (A. AV. T.) that he perform- 
ed the labor of preparing the old man'.s notes and 
diaries for the press, of correcting the proofs ; 
but his account of the work is such as to show 
that it mav and should be considered — as I have 
done — in fact an autobiography. Mr. Luib is 
not responsible for any mistake of the old gentle- 
man's memory, nor for the somewhat helpless 
style in which much of it is written, and which is 
easily to be seen, I imagine, in the passages which 
are literally translated ; at all events I have taken 
no pains to improve it to any great extent. Mr. 
Luib and my friend Nottebohm — one of the first 
theoretic musicians whom I know — describe Gy- 
rowetz in his old age, 1845 and onward, as a very 
tall, very handsome oM man, of strong, healthy 
constitution, just beginning to bend under the 
weight of over eighty years, full of life and spirits, 
fond of conversation and of telling his reminiscen- 
ces, and evidently in poor pecuniar}* circumstan- 
ce.<t. ^Ir. Nottebohm saw him several times in an 
eating house near the 8chotten Thor (Scottish 
gate), where he (Gyrowetz) used to come and sit 
and chat over a large tumbler of light wine mix- 
ed with water. • 

The old composer died March 19, 1850. 

The obituary notice in tho 0.^t DeutscJte Post 
of April 12th following, with the signature *^L. 
A.", I add to the already long history. 

"It was in the Spring of the year 1846, that I 
met the aged Gyrowetz, in a garden near Vien- 
na. His already great age — tlien 81 — did not 
hinder him from going out on footto visit friend.s, 
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who lived in the villajtea near Vienna, for he 
loved society, and to play and joke with pleasant 
women. An anacreontic lustre played upon his 
snow-white hair, in his heart it sang and clan^, 
and almost to the day of his death he composed 
his daily elegiac, dithyrambic, or for the most part, 
sacred song. 

*' Af>er a short, friendly greeting,he began,a8 he 
often did, that he was in want of money — a not 
uncommon complaint with German artists — which, 
when he did have it, he regularly carried to the 
small lottery offices and gambled away in great 
part, dividing the rest, however, with his .old 
maid servant, who had held out with her venera- 
ble master, 48 years long, in many a sorrow, but 
seldom in joy. 

*^ However, his complaint was soon made, and he 
began to impart most interesting reminiscences 
from his varied life, and to any question, whether 
he had written all this down ? he replied, *Who 
takes any interest in the past of such an old man ? 
There was a time when I had my triumphs in 
Paris, Naples, London and Vienna; some of my 
quartets, which I brought out in London, were 
afterwards published by a speculating music-sell- 
er under Haydn*s name; my operas were sung a 
hundred times in all our theatres ; the airs in my 
Augenarzt^ went like Donizetti's all through the 
world — and now, who knows me ? I live poor 
and forgotten, and that is natural enough,' he 
added humbly. *I was only a man of talent, one 
of those who must call it good fortune, when they 
triumph in their own time — it is genius alone 
that lives beyond the grave. It is indeed a sin- 
gular feeling for one to live and to know that he 
is mentally dead !' 

"The utterance of this thought was, however, 
the result of an inward conflict, long continued 
but now past He seemed to utter it without 
pain, and as he went on to relate his experiences, 
I encouraged him to write it all out, and besides 
his own biography, to give a eallery of his con- 
temporaries, and a sort of history of music during 
his times. Some weeks later he brought me his 
biography, "as a proof that he was an obedient 
child," written out upon a-large number of fools- 
cap sheets. This manuscript is now in my hands, 
and from it I draw the following passages." 

Then follow extracts, which correspond to the 
printed biography edited by Mr. Luib. The ar- . 
ticle closes in the next number of the O. D. Post, 
thus : — 

"I saw the fine old man afler the storms of 
1848, and when I congratulated him upon his 
looking so fresh, he said with a meaning smile : 
*Fresh looks, fresh earth u pon them — you, hon- 
ored friend, will live to see it P and then, as if 
sorry to have given utterance to a sad thought, 
he parted from me with the words, *I am an old 
scamp — weeds don't die out.' 

^I saw him only once again, in March of this 
year (1850), in his coffin. In a house upon the 
Minofiten Platz, up two flights, in a smoky cham- 
ber, filled with furniture of all the decennia of 
this century, there he lay, clad in a simple black 
robe. Seven timepieces of various styles ticked 
upon the wall or on the table, the piano-forte 
stood closed, the looking glasses of the poor room 
were, as usual in the presence of the dead, veiled. 

Alas 1 they would have reflected no splendid il- 
lumination. Two candles only burned feebly at 
the head of the corpse, lonely as it was. The old 
maid servant passed back and forth, snuffing the 
candles, and finding a hundred things to do. She 



told me that for some months he had been una- 
ble to leave his bed. His only comfort was to 
compose, and when, a few days only before his 
death, the power to do this lefl him, life first be- 
came to the joyous, contented old man a burden. 
He demanded to be put upon the floor, or, as 
the German expression is, on the earth, *I be- 
long to it already,' said he, and thought the end 
would come sooner there. But as the longed for 
relief still delayed its coming, he sent to an old 
friend. Baron von D. [Dietrichstein ?] and re- 
quested the loan of a pistol, as he desired to live 
no longer. The friend, shocked at the request, 
hastened to and spoke long with him. It was 
Gyrowetz'slast conversation; a few hours later his 
last wish was fulfilled — ^he was dead. 

"Now came some servants in liverv, then four 
men in black cloaks, and shut the coffin and bore 
it away with no tolling of btlls, no prayer. I fol- 
lowed. What a life this had been I What times 
were included between his birth and death ! He 
saw the 6th of October, 1789, in Paris, where he 
was the rescuing knight of two beautiful yonng 
ladies; he saw the sixth of October, 1848, in 
Vienna; he heard the tones of the Marseillaise 
just af^er its composition amid the storms of the 
French Revolution, and he was the first composer 
in Vienna to greet with a song the new era in 
Austria. March 17th, 1848, the poem 'The press 
is free !' by Gerhard, appeared set to music by 
him. He saw the free press muzzled after the 

death of Joseph II., and the siege of Vienna by 
an Austrian army (under Windischgratz) in 1848, 
triumphs and solitary death. 

"Tn the Schotten church, where poets, musi- 
cians, painfers, and men from all the intelligent 
circles were assembled, the service for the dead 
was performed over his remains. A sacred com- 
position, by the master himself, resounded and 
echoed trembling after the hovering soul. 

''In the large churchyard at Wahring, where 
Weigl, composer of the 'Swiss Family,' the church 
composer Gibel, and not far away Beethoven, 
Schubert, Se^-fried rest, there he was placed 
Peace to his aishes !" 



MendelB&olm's Worka. 

From tha NUdarhginiuk* Musik-Zeitwng, 

We have already mentioned that the second 
volume of Mendelssohn* a Correspondence contains, 
in the form of an appendix, a catalogue of all his 
works. This catalogue, a work deserving our 
best thanks, has been compiled by Herr Julius 
Rietz, and no one is better qualified for the task. 
It is not only a supplement to, and explanation 
of. the Thematic Catalogue^ published by Breit- 
kopf and H&rtel, of Mendelssohn's productions, 
but an authentic account of the development of 
the master's mind. According to the established 
practice of the musical publishing trade — a prac- 
tice which does not advantageously distinguish 
the latter from the general publishing trade, and 
which consists in not putting upon the first edi- 
tion of a work the date of its appearjince in print 
— the "Op." numbers, as we all know, do not af- 
ford any reliable information as to the order of 
the various productions, so far as the time when 
they were composed is concerned. Hence arises 
the great trouble encountered by the musical his^ 
torian and by the biographer of the composer, in 
going through and sifting their materials, and, 
frequently, the impossibility of arriving at any 
quite certain result. Tbis comparison, which is 
strikingly exemplified in Beethoven's works, for 
instance, exists also in Mendelssohn's compositions, 
since in them^ as in those of Beethoven, tne"Op.'* 
number is no authority for the order of their pub- 
lication or of their creation.* All the thematic 

* Th« diffarenea b most etrlkiniif ; for Instance, In the cam 
of tha "WalpargiKnncht,', compoMd In 1880 and 1881, but 
giTen aa Op. 60. 1843. and alao in that of the oyertare to Ruy 
Btes, compoMd in 1839, but not printed aa Op. 96 till after 
Mendelftwbn'a deoease. 



catalogues of the works of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, &c., follow the "Op." num- 
ber, and but seldom give incidental remarks on 
the period of composition. 

Herr J. Rietz has now arranged in the chrono- 
logical orrler of their composition, and by the au- 
thor's original manuscripts^ the catalogue of Men- 
delssohn's published works- Mendelssohn waft 
accustomed to note down upon his manuscripts 
the place where, and the date when, he conceiv- 
ed tne idea of each work, and also when he fin- 
ished it ; but even at this early period, despite all 
the trouble that has been taken, the manuscripts 
of twelve works and of various detached songs 
are not to be found. These twelve works have 
consequently not been included by Herr Rietz in 
his catalogue, because he wished the latter tq be, 
in the strictest sense, chronologically correct and 
perfectly authentic ; he has, however, mentioned 
them in his preface, and given generally, but 
probably correctly, the date of their composition. 
The most important among them are : — The So- 
nata, Op. 6, for piano-forte (the only one pub- 
lished) ; the Book of Songs, Op. 8 and 9 ; and 
the Symphony, No. 1, Op. 10 — the last belonging, 
probably, to 1824 (when Mendelssohn was in his 
fifteenth year J, and all dating from the period 
between 1824 — 1828. Furthermore, we have the 
Fantasia, Op. 15, for piano-forte, and the Six 
Songs, Op. 19 — both undoubtedly composed be- 
tween 1830 and 1884 ; and, lastly, the Violin 
Quartet, No 1, Op. 44, the Trio, No. 2, for piano- 
forte, &c.. Op. 66, and the Variations for piano. 
Op. 83, all of which belong to the last period, 
after 1840. 

As works without an "Op.*" number, and not 
included in the Thematic Catalogue, Herr Rietx 
mentions, also (without giving the date of their 
coniposition) : Two Pieces for the piano. Andan- 
te, B flat major, and Presto, 6 minor, published 
by Senff, Leipsic; Two Songs for four male 
voices: "Schlummemd an dcs Vaters Brust," 
and "Auf, Freunde, lasst das Jahr uns singen," 
published by Kahnt, Leipsic {Repertory for Af ale 
Voices)^ and a "Te Deum" for four^part chorus 
and organ, with English words (printed in Lon- 
don J. Of the organ parts which Mendelssohn 
wrote for Handel's Solomon and Israel in Egypt^ 
that for the latter is printed in the edition oi^ the 
Handel Society, for whom Mendelssohn more es- 
pecially edited this oratorio. That for the former 
exists as manuscript in Cologne. 

We find, also, included in the catalogue, and 
in chronological order, the works published from 
Mendelssohn's papers after his death. It would 
be, perhaps, desirable to mark them with an aa- 
teriu: in a second edition. The name of the 
place, when given, always denotes where the 
work to which it was affixed was composed or 
completed. 

Tne series begins in 1822 (when Mendelssohn 
was in his thirteenth year^, with the Quartet for 
piano-forte, violin, viola and violoncello, in C mi- 
nor. Op. 1, written in Berlin, and finishes in 
1847 with ''Altdeutsches Friihlingslied," for one 
voice, with piano-forte (m Op. 86 J, Mendels- 
sohn's last composition, written in Leipsic on the 
.7th October, 1847. On the 4th November, he 
died. 

The following remarks may be made upon the 
catalogue : — 

Under 1824, Die Hochzeit des Camacho ("play- 
ed once at the Theatre Royal, Berlin, on the 29th 
April, 1827), is marked as Op. 10, while fat p. 
501, the Symphony No* 1, is also marked Op. 10. 
An Overture for Rieed-band, in C major (Op. 24), 
written at Doberan for the orchestra there, and 
subsequently arranged for a full military band, is 
a piece we never heard, but is probably worthy 
of oeing recommended to military bands in place 
of their insupportable operatic pots-pourris. 

1828, The Quartet for two violins, viola and vi- 
oloncello, in £ fiat major. Of). 12, is the second 
written by Mendelssohn, but it is given as the 
Jirst; the Quartet in A minor. Op. 13, was com- 
posed a vear previously (1827). The beautiful 
Ottet (dp. 20^ dates from as far back as 1825 ; 
the Fugue for violin quartet in £ fiat major, 
printed as Op. 81, was written as early as 1827.. 
Of the three quartets, Op. 44, the date of the first 
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cannot bo ascertained with certainty fScc above), 
but the «late driven "After 1840/' cannot "well be 
correct for this No. 1, because. No. 2, in E minor, 
and No. 3 in K flat major, belong to 1837 and 
1838 respectively. 

The Overture, A Miflsummcr NipJiCs Dream 
(1S2G )*,''MeersstUl€ und fjlUcl-Uche Fahrr (1828), 
— *'I)ic Hobriden" (1830), in Home,— il/*'/iw7»<? 
(1833) ,—/?»<;/ n/as (1837),--^i7*a/iaand"Piiest's 
March*' (1844), in London. 

The first Symphony (as we have said above) 
dates, probably, from as far back as 1824 ; the 
Symphony in A major (which appeared as Op. 
90) from 1833, and was often named by Mendels- 
sohn himself his "Italian Symphony ; the Sym- 
phony-Cantata, Op. 52, from 1840. and that in 
A minor (designated as the '^Scotch*' one in his 
Reisebriefe), Op. 56, from 1842. 

His sacred works were composed in the follow- 
ing onler : — 

1830.— The 115th Psalm (Op. 81), in Rome, 
Three Ck>mpo8itions QKirckenmusiken,*) for cho- 
rus and vocal solos, with organ" (Op. 23), and 
"Three Motets*' for female voices, with orcan 
(Op. 89), both in Rome, the last beinp written 
for the Nuns of the Trinitii de'Monti.— 1831. 
"Verleih uns Frieden (without "Op." number) 
also in Rome. — 1833. Vocal Chorus, "Lord have 
mercy," in A minor (without any "Op." number), 
in Berlin, printed in Rosenberg's Album at Lcip- 
inc. 

1834 and 1835.— Oratorio of St. Paul (per- 
formed for the first time on the 22nd May, 1836, 
in Diisseldorf).— 1837, The 42nd Psalm (Op. 42), 
13.38, The 95th Psalm (Op. 46).— 1839, The 
114th Psalm, "Da Israel ans Aejrypten zog," in 
four parts (Op. 51),— 1840, "Lobgesan<r" (Op. 
52. performed for the first time in the Thoroas- 
kircne, Leipsic, on the 25th June, 1840, at the 
fourth centenary anniversary of the invention of 
printing), — "Festgesanjr" for male chorus and 
brass : "Begeht mit heir«jem Lobjresanir" (per- 
formed on the same occasion and printed without 
"Op." number). 

1843. — Choruses for female voices and piano 
for Aihalia^ sabsenuently, in 1845, arranged for 
a full chorus and oand, and printed as Op. 74 
(with the overtures written in 1844), performed 
for the first time on the 1st December, 1845, at 
the Theatre Royal in Charlottenburij. In the 
same year (1843), the 191st Psalm (Op. 91), for 
the festival of New Year's Day, 1844, in the Ca- 
thedral, Berlin. The 2nd Psalm, "Warumtoben 
die Heiden," eight-part (Op. 78), and "Herr Gott, 
du bist unsere Zuversicht," also eijjht-part (Op. 
79). Belonging also to this period is the Hymn 
for contralto, chorus and orchestra (Op. 96), an 
arrangement of the "Drei geistlicho Lieder fur 
eine Alstimme mit Chor und Orgel," previously 
published without "Op" number, by Simrock 
Bonn. 

1844. — Hymn for soprano, chorus and organ, 
Berlin (without "Op." number), Psalms for eight- 
part chorus (Op. 78). 

1346. — ^»*Lauda Sion," for chorus, solo, and or- 
chestra (Op. 73)', for the church of St. Martin, 
Liege. The oratorio of Elijah (Op. 70), per- 
formed for the first time on the 25th August, 
1846. **Spruche" for eight-part chorus. 

1847. — Three Motets for chorus and vocal solos 
(Op. 69), and recitatives and choruses from the 
unfinished oratorio of Chrintu8.\ From what pre- 
cedes the reader will perceive the very great 
value of Herr J. Rietz's catalogue. But it is the 
second catalogue, containing " the unprintcd 
wariV of Mendelssohn, which completely astounds 
us. . Justly does Rietz remark in the preface : 
"The large number of works here mentioned is 
a proof how strictly and conscientiously Mendels- 
Bonn behaved towards himself, and how much he 
laid on one side, which, even if requiring to be 
retouched, would have afforded pleasure and de- 
light to the world ; but it is a proof, also, that af- 

* lie did not write the musle tn be played bet^reen tlie act^, 
fcc, till 1843. On the Utb October in that year, the Mid- 
summer Night's Drfam^ with all MendeltKohn's music, was 
performed for the flmt time In the new palace at PotKdRin. and 
on tbelSth Octobor followinic, at the Theatre Roynl, Berlin. 

t To the year 1847 belnofr.i, also, the finale to the opera of 
Lorelei^ printed as Op. 98 from bis papers. ''Besides this, 
there exists of this opera only an * Ave Maria,' for soprano solo 
and female chorus, a grand march with chorus, and tha be< 
ginning of.three other pieces. — J. Ructz, p. 515. 



tcr his death, care was taken to pursue the same 
course, and to publish nothing from his posthu- 
mous papers unworthy of his name and his impor- 
tance in the history of Art. Smaller pieces, com- 
posed for particular occasions, &c., and of which 
there exist a very great many, are not included 
in the list, the principal reason for this being that 
it would have been diflienlt to lender it even ap- 
proximately complete. These unprinted works, 
all of which are still in existence, are arranged 
according to the different styles of music, so that 
the reader is able to perceive at a glance the 
composer's extraordinary industry in each. The 
date of their composition is mostly added. 

Under the head of Sacred Musks we find 26 
numbers, including some ten grand pieces with 
orchestra. Amonsr these are a "Magnificat," of 
1822; a"Kyrie,"'of 1825; the 100th Psalm, of 
1844 ; and "Herr Gott, Dich loben wir," for dou- 
ble chorus, organ, four trombones and stringed 
instruments — in celebration of the thousandth 
anniversarv of the existence of Germany — of 
1843. Furthermore, there are thirteen pieces 
belonjring to Si. Paul, but eventually omitted by 
Mendelssohn (four choruses, 3 chorales, 4 recita- 
tives, 1 soprano air, and 1 dnet for soprano and 
bass), and more important works a capella (some 
eight-part ones) of 1826; twenty-e.ijzht tor the 
Berlin Sing-Akademie. Perhaps the composi- 
tions entitled, **Ad Ve.speras," for three-part and 
four-part male chorus, and "Beati mortui," for 
male chorus, both written later than 1831, might, 
in the present scarcity of works of this descrip- 
tion, merit another trial with a view to publica- 
tion. We find, also, included anions the "Welt- 
liche Gesiinge," seven more pieces for male cho- 
rus; a "Festmusik," words by Rellstab, also for 
male voices, with wind instrument and basses, 
and seven numbers of solos and choruses, dating 
from 1827, and written for a festival got up by 
A. Von Humboldt, in honor of the German nat- 
ural philosophers at B«'rlin. There is, too, for 
full chorus and orchestra, a Cantata for the Dii- 
rer Festival, 12th April, 1828, as well as fourteen 
solo pieces, grand fugued choru?es, &c. Tliree 
one-act comic operas^ and one three-act opera : 
Der Orikel aus BoMon^ oder die heiden Neffen^ are 
deserving of notice. There are, furthermore, 
about thirty airs and songs for one voice, with 
accompaniment. Of orchestral works, the man- 
uscripts include two Symphonies (in D major, 
1822 ; and in D minor, for the Festival of the 
Reformation, in London and Berlin, performed 
in 1830), and an Overture in C major, 1825. ex- 
ecuted at the Dusseldoif Musical Festival, 1833.* 

For stringed-instruments, there are from twelve 
to sixteen pieces, in four, five and six parts re- 
spectively, a violin concerto being included 
among them. Among the eleven more important 
pieces for the piano, are two Piano-forte Concer- 
tos, with full band, a sextet, a quartet, a trio and 
four Sonatas (with clarinet, viola and violi»>), 
most of them dating from 1823 or 1824. But 
there is also a Sonata, with violin, in E flat major, 
belonging to 1838, that is to the composer's best 
period. For the piano-forte alone there are, be- 
sides a large number of smaller pieces, some pro- 
ductions of importance, inchuling a Sonata in B 
flat major, 1827, the publication of which would 
be desirable, because, with the exception of the 
six Sonatas for the org^n, we possess only one* 
Sonata (Op. 6) in this style.f 

• T recollect it very well ; It was fre«h and animated, and, 
though possewing no decided character, pleawd greatly. In 
reply to my frequent subsj-queut inquiries wliy ho did not 
bare it printed, and what had become of it. Mendelssolin al- 
ways replied evasively ; but I could see that he did not con- 
sider this Overture equal to the "MeereMtille und gUickliclie 
Fahrt," and "Die Hebrlden,"— composed subsequently— be- 
cause it did not express any well define<l idea. — L. Bischofp. 

t In the catalogue of the print<.Hl works, the Organ Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 62), No. 2 is placed under 1839 and 1S44, ami 
theSn?iata in D minor, No. 6 of the fame worlt. under 1S44 
and 1S45 while the date of No. 5 \» not giveu. ThU is proba- 
bly owning to some typographical error. 

Lobe, in a notice on Mendels.^^obn. in the Gnrttnlmibe (6th 
February. lSo9). says : '-He was, as a rule, very severe with 
regard to hi" works, and kept back many of the less important 
ones. We now see that the number of productions thus kept 
back was exceedingly great.'' Lobe goes on to say, however : 
"Of course the expression, 'less important,' applied to his 
works, is to be uudcTPtoo.l only relatively to his best produc- 
tions, for he never publifihed any thing that deserved the des- 
ignation of 'less important,' in the ordinary acceptation of the 
words. His relatively less important works are always worth 
more than many later prodnctions whose authors fancy they 
equal or eren surpass him." We agree with Herr Lobe, and 



believe that another and not too timid selection from tho rich 
stcro of mann.«crlptsMen'l«'l«.*ohn left behin-lhim. would re- 
sult in the discovery of many apiece of music wortliy of being 
published, and to which liObc's opinion would well apply. 



Beethoven in Satum*s Eing^. 

THE MEDIUMS.* 

The world of music is at the present moment 
deeply ajritnted; all tho philosophy of Art seems to 
he overturned. People generally helieved, only a 
few day8 opo, that the Beautiful in music was, like 
Upliness, absolute ; that is to say, that a piece that 
was beautiful, like a piorc that was displeasinfr or 
mediocre, for persons who call themselves persons of 
good taste, was also beautiful, displeasing, or medio- 
cre for every one. and consequently, for people with- 
out taste or education, the result of this consoling 
opinion was that a masterpiece capable of causingf 
tears to flow from the eyes of a pei-son residing^ at 
No. ijS Rue de la Chauss<*o d'Antin, Puris, or of bor- 
ing or disjrusting him, must tiecessarily produce tho 
same effect upon a Cochin-Cliinesjc, a Laplander, a 
Turk, or a pprter of the Rue des Rlauvaises Paroles. 
When I say people belieced, I mean by people, savants, 
doctors, and simple-minded individuals, for in these 
questions j;roat and little minds are alike, and ^ni ve 
se rffss^finhlr jxia s^nsarmble. As for my«clf, who am 
not a savant, a doctor, or a simpleton, I never quite 
knew what to think of those crave quc>(ions of con- 
trover-sy ; I believe, however.tha: I believed nothing at 
all ; but, at present, I am sure, my opinion is fixt'd. 
and I believe much less in the Absolutely Beautiful 
than in unicorn's horns. This is why I bf^cj vou not 
to believe in the horn of the unicorn. It is now 
proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that uni- 
corns exist in several parts of the Himalayas. We 
all know the adventure of Mr. Kinssdotn — the cele- 
brated Enjrlish traveller, astonished at meeting with 
one of these animals, which he believed f:«bulous 
("that is what becom'^s of believin.fr anythinjj), looked 
at it with a degree of attention offensive to tho ele- 
gant quadruped. The unicorn, irritated at this, ru.sh- 
ed upon Mr. Kingsdom, pinned him to a tree, and 
left in his breast a long piece of its born as a proof of 
its existence. The unfortunate Englishman could 
never recover from the shock. 

At present. I mu-^t say why, for some little time, I 
arft sure I believe that I do not believe in the Abso- 
lutely-Beautiful in music. A revolution ought nat- 
urally to take place, and really has taken place, in 
philosophy, after the marvellous discovery of table- 
turning I»y the aid of the mediums, of the conjuring 
up of spirits and of spiritual conversations. Music 
could not remain beyond the rear»h of so important a 
fact, and continue isolated from the world of spirits ; 
beinff, ns it is, the science of the Impalpable, the Im- 
ponderable and the Indiscernible. A great many 
musicians, therefore, put themselves in communica- 
tion with the world of spirits or of mind (as they 
ought to have done long ago). By means of a deal 
table, of very moderate price, on which you place 
your hands, and which, after some minutes' reflection, 
begins lifting one or two of its legs in a manner, un- 
fortunately, to shock the moflcsty of English ladies, 
you succeed not only in calling up the •'pwit of a great 
composer, but in entering into a re^'ular conversation 
with him, and in forcinir him to answer all sorts of 
qtiestions. But more than this, if you set about your 
task properly, you can compel the spirit of tho great 
master to dictate a new work, which issues entire and 
hot from his brain. As with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, it is agreed that the tabic, raising its legs and 
striking upon tho floor, shall give so many knocks 
for a C, so many for a D, so many for an F, so many 
for a quaver, so many for a semi-quaver, so many for 
a quaver rest and so many for a semi-qnaver rest, &c. 
I know what the reader will remark : "It is agrceil, 
you say ? Agreed with whom ? V/ith the spirits 
evidently. But, before the agreement was made, 
how did the first medium manage to find out that the 
spirits did agree 1" I cannot tell you ; but what is 
certain, is that the fa<'t is certain ; besides, in these 
grand questions, you must allow yourself to be abso- 
lutely guirlcd by your internal senses, and not be loo 
particular. 

Well then, already Cas the Russians say) the spirit 
of Beethoven, who inhabits Saturn, was conjured up. 
That Mozart inhabits Jupiter is known to every one ; 
one would think tliatthe author of Fidelia ought to 
have selected the same star for his residence ; but no 
one is ignorant that Beethoven is somewhat savage 
and capricious ; perhaps, too, he may feel some una- 
vowcd antipathy against Mozart. But, however this 
may be, he inhabits Satum, or, at least, his ring. 
Well, last Monday, a medium who is very familiar 
wiih the great man, and docs not dread putting the 
latter in a bad humor, by causing him to make so 

* The above skit is taken flrom M. Hector Berlioz's lost work, 
A Traven Chants. — Land. JUIus. World. 
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long A journey for notliin^ at all, places his hands 
upon the table for the purpose of sending to Bectho- 
thoven in Sntum's ring, the order to come and talk a 
little with him. The table immedintely bej^n to 
Tnnke indecent movements, raising its legs, and show- 
ini; that the spirit was near. We must confess that 
the poor spirits are A'crj obedient. During his life- 
time, Beethoven would not have put himself out of 
the WBV to go only from the K&mthner Thor Thea- 
tre to the Imperial palace, had the Emperor of Aus- 
tria begged him to come ond pay him a visit ; but 
now he leaves Saturn's ring, and interrupts his pro- 
found con tern pltttionj*, to obey the order (mark well 
the word) of the first person possessing a deal table. 

Such is death, and thus does it change one's dispo- 
sition ! How right Marmoniel was to say, in his 
opera of Z^inir el Ascr : 

Les fftprltfl. dont on nous fkit peur, 
Sont 1m meilleum Kent da mondo." 

Bnt so it is. I have already warned yon that, in 
questions of this kind, you must not bo too particu- 
lar. 

Beethoven arriws, and says, by menns of 
the legs of the table: "Here * I ani !" The de- 
lighted medium taps the master's stomach. "Come, 
come," you will observe, "you are giving utterance 
to absurdities ! You don't mean it 1" "Yes I do. 
You have already spoken of brain in al'usion to a 
spirit. Spirits are not bodias." "No, no, they are 
not. But you are perfectly well nware ilicy are semi- 
bodies. Thiit has been siuisfnctorily expbiineil. Do 
not interrnpt me ngain with such fuiilc observations." 
I continue my melnncholy recital. The medium, who 
is himself a semi spirit, gives then a semi-knock on 
Beethoven*s semi-stoniBch, and, without ceremony, 
begs the semi-god to dictate anew sonata. The oth- 
er does not wait to bo pressed, and the table begins 
capering about. Someone writes from its dictation. 
As soon as the sonata is taken down, Beerhovon 
leaves to return to Ssiturn. The mutlium, surround- 
ed by a dozen stupefied spectators, approaches the 
piano, performs the sonnta, and the stupefied specta- 
tors become dumb-foundered listeners, on finding thnt 
the sonata is not a semi-platitude, but a complete 
plRiitude, a piece of nonsense and stupidity. 

How can we now believe on the Aosolntely-Beau- 
tiful ? It is certain that, on going to inhabit a higher 
sphere, Beethoven could only have become perfe(;i. 
His genius must have increased and grown more ele- 
vated than before, and, when dictating a now sonatn, 
ho must have desired to give the inhabitants of the 
earth an idea of tlie new style he has adopted in his 
new abode, an idea o^\\\% fourth manner, an idea of 
the masic executed on the Erards in Saturn's nng. 
Yet this new style is precisely what we petty musi- 
cians of a petty nnd sub-Saturnian world call a flat, 
stupid and insupportable stylo, and which, far from 
transporting us to the fifiy-ciglitli heaven, irnintes 
and (li8gu*«ts us. It is enough to make one lose one's 
reason, were that possible. 

We must, ihoreforc, believe that, the Beautiful and 
the Ugly not being absolute and universal, many 
produitions of the human mind whieli are admired 
npon earth will be despised in the worM of spirits ; 
and I find myself amijorized in concluding (by the 
way I have ll)Tig believed snch to be the case), that 
operas performed nnd applauded every night, even at 
theatres which modesty does not allow me to men- 
tion, would be hi«scd in Saturn, in Jupiter, in Mars, 
in Venus, in Pallas, in Sirius, in Neptune, in the 
Great and the Little Bear, and in the constellation of 
Bootes. In a word, that they are infinite platitudes 
for the infinite universe. 

This conviction is not calculated to encourage those 
who produce a great deal. Many of them, over- 
whelmed by the fad discovery, have Iwcn taken ill, 
and many, "it is said, pass into the condition of spirits, 
that is to say, l»ecome all mind. Fortunately the 
process will be a long one. 
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The Great Organ in the Boston Music Hall. 

11. 

We must first try to complete our .description 
of the Organ as it looks. So far wc have been 
mainly occupied with the frowning lower front, 
the massive, shadowy foundation of the structure, 
with its caryatid giants, lions, Fates and Syb- 
ils, with its almost barbaric wealth of ornamental 
bass-relief, albeit all is chaste, symmetrical and 



noble. What we have seen are the parts in 
hadow; we must look upward for the parts in 
light. Below, we are in ancient Night, the dark- 
ness of the Past, the period of the dreamy and 
the monstrous, of huge, half-developed shapes that 
groan in bondage, bending Atlas-like beneath the 
weight of a yet glorious world to come ; the 
vaguely stirring, struggling, brooding instincts of 
humanity in dark ages, when the soul's birth- 
right, dimly felt, was still withheld by seeming 
Fates. Above is fulfilled prophecy, the light 
of Day, the grace and airiness of Freedom, life 
liAed above servile toil and fear into the pure, 
free, genial fields of Art, expressed in fully hu- 
man and ideal forms, in Muses, cherubs, St. Ce- 
cilias, all soaring heavenward. Below, the sole 
material is black walnut, impressive by its mas- 
si veness and richness; above, what catches first 
the eye is shining rows and groups of silvery 
tubes or pipes, alive, thrilling with audible breath 
of music, diffusing liquid light as well as sound, 
however heavily surmounted. 

We must tax the reader's patience while we 
dwell a little further on this contrast, before pro- 
ceeding to examine the other element in it. It 
is not at all necessary to suppose that the artist, 
in designing this/aparftf , had any conscious thought 
of embodying such large allegory as wo have 
found in it, to serve as a key note to the unity of 
the whole. We take it only as a proof that he 
has produced a true work of Art, as a justification 
of his plan, that in it we can read these grand, 
far-reaching correspondences, found more or less 
in all of Art's creations^ in the old Gothic cathe- 
drals Cfi*oin which this architecture is so differ- 
ent), in Beethoven's symphonies, in music itself, 
in every thing we call inspired, because it seems 
to have sprung from an ideal germ and to have 
grown, instead of being merely manufactured. 
It answprs many objections on the score of style, 
or of detail, that wo find every feature here 
support this notion of a speaking whole, in cor- 
respondence with the instrumental functions 
which it covers (the organ proper), as well as 
with the wholo human sense and prophecy of 
music, which it is the hidden organ's task to serve, 
and should, therefore, be the visible organ's task 
to symbolize. If the artist, therefore, has been 
happy in his plan, if he has hit the right solution 
of the problem of a noble, beautiful and fit exte- 
rior for so significant and grand an instrument, 
the svmbolisui will be found there when the work 
is done, whether he had it in his thought or not ; 
perhaps all the more pc^rfeclly, if he did not think 
of it ; Art cannot work well if it begins with be- 
ing its own interpreter, and therefore its own crit- 
ic, instead of the spontaneous thing it should be, 
happy in being merely artist, and, an for meanings, 
"building better than it knew." Perhaps it shall 
be one of his rewards, when he himself for the 
first time stands before his completed work, and 
sees it as a whole, to find in it these higher mean- 
ings, which came there rather instinctively than 
consciously on his part ; his reward, to find that, 
in working in the sincere, earnest, joyous spirit 
of mere artist, the thing has worked itself out, 
as it were, divinely. 

When we hear some one say, therefore : "These 
two old giants arc grandly imposing, but then 
they are only half developed, they are monsters, 
their humanity vanishes just below the middle of 
the figure, and dwindles away into mere archi- 
tectural mass ; how much finer would be a com- 



plete human form, standing freely out 1 This ii 
a slave, embedded in the ground on which he 
stands, and bent forever under an intolerable 
load, — man subordinate to matter. These tra- 
ditional caryatides were well enough in old times, 
but Art in the nineteenth century should be hu- 
man. Christian, filled with lofty aspiration, firee," 
— we answer : "No, you single out the part, and 
do not read the whole ; the half human caryatid 
would be false and senseless were it used above, 
in those parts of the organ front which tell of 
light and freedom, but here it is in place ; these 
are the atttocthones, the earth-born, only half dis- 
engaged from their native soil as yet, typifying 
the beginnings of history, the period of brute 
strength and slavery. See what these uphold ! 
The freedom, the beauty, the Art, the Christian 
ideals, the gradual unfoldings of the higher desti- 
ny of roan ! The groaning giant prophecies his 
own deliverance, and does not Beethoven stand 
there before him as interpreter? Beethoven, in 
all whose music the same struggle and prophecy 
voices itself forth ; ever the ground-work of deep 
yearning gloom and conflict, witli the resolution 
into glorious light and joy? The giants are 
shadowy and monstrous ? Yes, for they uphold 
the monstrous pipes, the great, deep, shadowy 
undertones on which the whole pyramid of tones 
buihls itself up, harmoniously, exultantly, into 
the realm of birds and sunshine. They mark the 
place, too, in the organ, where all the muttered 
thunders of the pedal registers, the sub-bass stops, 
are kept ; for these are planted upon wind-chesti 
just there in the middle of the instrument, even 
as the stern "sisters three," whether Fates or Syb- 
ils, on the right wing stand before the forest of 
large-voiced, earnest pipes, composing the "Great" 
organ, with which Fugues and earnest thingsare 
played, while on the other wing the merrier sis- 
ters mark the quarter of the "fancy stops." 

Or if, in general, we hear the whole lower 
front objected to, because it frowns too heavily 
and darkly, because its masses are so rugged and 
so overpowering, because its figures border on the 
monstrous, its giants are chained Samsons, its 
aspect sternly imposing, its style rococo or Renais' 
sancCj weighed down with ornament, instead of 
lightened, — we still say : think of what it covers, 
what it corresponds to on the inside. In this 
lower half of the organ is contained the drudging 
mechanism, that which ushers in and waits 
upon the air that vibrates free and musical in the 
more living organism, the harmonious series of 
pipes above. Behind and below all, in the re- 
cess, is the heavy machinery which plies the pant- 
ing rows of bellows, filling the huge reservoir, and 
driving the wind out through trunksand channels 
to all parts — these toiling Samsons of the wind- 
mill, to which the Samsons on the outside cor- 
respond again ; and then all the levers, arms, and 
tendons, which convey the action^from the fingers 
on the keyboards to the valves by which air 
rushes into every pipe. All this great complica- 
ted mass and wilderness of mechanism, hundred- 
handed slaves to the free, vibrating, tuneful life 
above, is kept behind this massive lower portion 
of the house. 

We will now survey more closely, although 
briefly, the upper portion of this beautiful /apa^/e 
— the parts in light. Lack of technical architec- 
tural knowledge of course compels us to pass over 
many essential features without mention. 

Beginning at the centre, where, surmounting 
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the triangalar pediment, which in simple, earnest 
style completes the framework of the niche con- 
taining the keyboards, the bast of Bach pledges 
the instrument to noble uses, we follow up the 
central division, presenting a plain field, filled 
for to be filled) by five large pure tin pipes, some 
eighten feet upward, to a semi-circular pediment, 
finely contrasted with the pointed one below, and 
crowned by the presiding genius of the wholci a 
beautiful female figure, — St. Cecilia, Muse, or 
whatever worthy character one's fancy may as- 
cribe to her, — seated, playing on her lyre. The 
face is noble, lovely, full of inspiration ; design 
and execution alike exquisite. A little grifiHn 
sits and looks off* from each side of her, as if keep- 
ing watch. Is there any legendary connection 
between St. Cecilia and grifiins? Under her, 
fit>m the base of the pediment, leans forth the 
splendid head of the Apollo. Carving outwardly 
from this plain central field to the great round 
towers on either side, are two more fields of sil- 
very pipes (of the 16-feet seriesj, terminating in 
a broad, undulating, harp-shaped border of the 
dark wood above. The airy grace of form, the 
chaste delicacy of ornament in all the walnut 
fi^me-work here, both slender shaft and waving 
border, cannot be described. The floating rib- 
band line runs up the sides and over the upper 
fit>nts of the huge round towers, gliding down 
and away again on the other side, thus shaping 
itself into a sort of hood, which sheathes the ends 
of the three colossal pipe8,and makes the dark and 
massive dome rest gracefully and cloud-like on 
their heads. 

These three great pipes (of pure English tin) 
grouped as a triple column in each tower, (each 
some twenty-nine feet in length), form, as we 
have said, the most prominent and bold feature 
in the whole front, looming in the strongest light 
above, as their sustaining Atlases stand out in 
black and bold relief below. Slender walnut 
columns, fluted above, barred and riveted below, 
enclose them, and with gracefully carved Corin- 
thian capitals uphold the lofly domes. The low- 
er parts of each dome are richly covered with the 
finest bas-relief; on each side, floating female 
angels, winged, holding lyres ; the carving of the 
graceful limbs, the hands, the feet, so exquisite, 
that one marvels why so much beauty should be 
banished so far off, and then finds an uncommon 
pleasure in a feeling of the honesty and thorough- 
ness of such work, in the artistic loyalty to the 
ideal, which works as nature herself works, and 
does its beet where it is by no means the surest 
to be seen. These floating, freef winged figures 
are the offset and complement to the fixed and 
massive style of all below the pipes. While one 
band of each pair holds back a lyre, the other 
reaches forward to held up the end of a gilded 
wreath and scroll under the colossal face of a 
Mase, that looks ofiT full in front. Over the 
rich frieze thus formed, a heavy cornice, upon 
Ionic scrolls or consoles, bears up the dome, which 
rounds boldly upward, ribbed and otherwise re- 
lieved with ornament On the summit 'of each 
dome, seeming almost to touch the ceiling, are a 
pair of chubby winged cherubs, beautiful designs, 
one standing, the other kneeling in front of him, 
both playing instruments ; one pair the French 
bom and flute, the other pair the lyre and man- 
doline. These also are beautifully executed, and 
would bear close examination were they brought 
down to oar feet. Thus freedom, lightness, poe- 



try and grace, finished ideals of oar earth-bound 
nature, with its finer inspirations and its aspira- 
tions, characterize, as we have said, the entire al- 
legory of this upper portion, and afford the key 
and the solution to all the heavy, darkly brood- 
ing, crouching prophecy below. 

Thus much of the great round towers with the 
shrine which they enclose. Passing outward, the 
front falls back again in a harp-shaped field of 
pipes, answering to that on the inside of the tow- 
er, only that the broad upper border off*ers the 
returning curve. Double pilasters, barred and 
fluted, and with Corinthian capital8,like the round 
columns, divide these from the outermost com- 
partments ; and on the entablature above them, 
loaning on the harp-like curve, and looking off* to 
either side, are life-size figures of a woman and a 
man, the former laurel-crowned, each with one 
hand resting on a harp. The male bard is a 
manly, noble type, full of repose and dignity. 
The female figure does not seem to us so"" grace- 
ful as some other figures, and yet it is effective, 
with an all-alive, victorious Corinna air. 

The undulating border, which we have traced 
so far over the whole upper surface, drops in a 
more sudden curve over the two outermost pipe 
fields, and their pipes (ten in each), are much 
shorter and more slender than those of the middle 
fields. These bring us to the two lateral or end 
towers, which are square, in Campanile shape, 
exceeding beautiful in their proportions, compos- 
ed of graceful pilasters in the same style as before, 
which are to hold between them (for we write 
before the whole is put together) two colossal 
pipes (21 feet each), one in front and one upon 
the end (or round the corner.) Their leafy capi- 
tals take a new start and send up continuations 
in the form of long acanthus consoles, which sus- 
tain rich gabled pediments, crowned with large 
pavilions, on each side of which stands a four-sid- 
ed vase or urn, covered with musical emblems, 
such as are strown so liberally over all parts of 
the organ which admit of them. These towers, 
of course, are lower than the central ones. The 
pediments from which they spring (supported by 
the Sybils), are semi-circular, finely contrasted 
with and relieving the sterner classic triangle of 
that above the central arch; and upon this level, 
there stands out from either comer a Grecian 
urn of grand proportions, with the tragic emblem 
of the goat's head finishing off the bottom of the 
outer handle ; this, with the profile caryatid be- 
low, lends a swelling outline to the whole front, 
not suffering it to end in a sheer, impoverished 
perpendicular line. The ends of the organ-house 
correspond with the last-named harp-shaped 
compartments of the front, each forming a field of 
ten more shining pipes — thus making a total of 
from 70 to 80 pipes, ranging from 12 or more to 
29 feet in length, which are displayed. 

Paying a later visit to the Organ, we find that 
the artist has been lighting up the entire front, 
even the lower masses, by a liberal but judicious 
use of gold, giving it a very gay and festive air, and 
bringing the great mass into better keeping with 
the rest of the hall. Mere touches of gilding here 
and there, for the most part ; points to catch the 
light and reveal sculptured outline ; while the 
number of inscriptions in gold letters has been in- 
creased. Thus over the key-boards is the build- 
er's name ; in a conspicuous panel, higher up, the 
motto : *' Gloria in Excelsis." In shields within 



the gabled pediments of the square towers, are the 
coats of arms of the two cities, Ludwigsbarg and 
Boston. 

This is a meagre and we fear a blind descrip- 
tion ; but it may prepare the reader to expect, 
what, we are quite sure he will find, a noble, 
earnest, rich, harmonious work of organ architec- 
ture, in keeping with the purpose and the place. 
A trae, impressive work of Art ; unique, as well 
as beautiful and grand in its conception, and with 
a wealth of detail so subordinated to a noble uni- 
ty of aspect as to look like genius. We remember 
no Organ front ( or house) in Europe, which it 
can be said to resemble. There will be criticbms 
of course, in point of style ; for all styles have 
their partial adherents. Technically, the style of 
this isKenaissance, and much of its detari is rococo] 
and many have a feeling against a style consider- 
ed so luxurious in comparison with the severely 
classic models, or the mystical, religious Gothic. 
But the Gothic would not suit the Munc Hall, 
fugue-like as it looks and well as it answers to 
the term of '* frozen music" The Grecian and 
Roman architecture does not suit the Organ, which 
^s too free and spiritaal an essence to be clipped 
within those formal limitations; for Organs* 
Musical Art itself belong to a later, freer phase 
of human development. Greek art lived entirely 
in the Present ; Music mounts on wings of 
restless aspiration. To this the Gothic, with its 
perpetual suggestion of the InQnite, corres- 
ponds. 

Precluded from the Gothic, has not our artist 
fbund enough of the samefreedom,the same infinite 
suggestion, here in the Renaissance? But the 
stracture has also an individuality of its own, and 
perhaps the best answer to the question of style 
would be to say : it is in the Great Organ style, 
— which, if it has had no models heretofore, now 
points to one. 

Before proceeding to a description of the 
" Great instrument " itself and of its musical re- 
sources, we may as well meet the curiosity which 
every one has felt to know whence the wonder 
came, what is its history, and who are the au- 
thors. The earlier chapters of this history we have 
long since given. But now the story is finished ; 
and it does not need to be told better, or more 
fully for the present, than it is done in the Allan-' 
tic Monthly by Dr. Holmes. We quote from 
him: 

It is mainly to the persistent labors of a single in- 
dividaal that our commanity is indebted for the priv- 
ilege it now enjoys in possessing an instrument of the 
supreme order, such as make cities illustrious by 
their presence. That which is on the lips of all it 
can wrong no personal snsceptibilities to tell In print; 
and when we say that Boston owes the Great Organ 
chiefly to the personal efforts of the present President 
of the Music-Hail Association, Dr. J. Baxter Up- 
haro, the statement is only for the information of dis- 
tant readers. 

In the summer of 1853, less than a year after the 
Music Hall was opened to the public, Dr. Upham, 
who had been for some time occupied with the idea 
of procuring an on^an worthy of the edifice, made a 
tour in Europe with the express object of seeing 
some of the most famous instruments of the Conti- 
nent and of Great Britain. He examined many, es- 
pecially in Germany, and visited some of the great 
organ-builders, goinfr so far as to obuin specifications 
from Mr. Walcker of Ludwigsbury?, and from Weigl, 
his pupil, at Stuttgart. On returning to this country, 
he brought the proposition of procuring a great in- 
strument in Europe in various ways before the pub- 
lic, among the rest b} his "Remiscences of a Sum- 
mer Tour," published in "Dwight's Journal of Mu- 
sic." Afler this he laid the matter before the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Association, and, hav- 
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injE^ thus p:radnAl1j prcpured the wny, presented it for 
considcrAtion before the Board of Directors of tlie 
Masic-Hall Association. A committee was appoint- 
ed "to consider." There was some division of 
opinion as to the expediency of the more ambitious 

5 Ian of sending abroad for a colossal instrument, — 
i'here was a majoritj report in its favor, aiid a verbal 
minoritT report advocating a more modest instru- 
ment of home manufacture. Then followed tlic an- 
aconda-torpor which marks the process of dii;estion 
of a huge and as yet crude project by a multi verte- 
brate corporation. 

On the first of March, 1856, the day of the inang- 
nratlon of Beethoven's statue, a subscription-paper 
was started, headed by Dr. Upham, for raising the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. At a meeting in Juno 
the plan was brought before the stockholders of the 
Music Hall, who unanimously voted to appropriate 
ten thousand dollars and the proceeds of the old or- 
gan, on condition that fifteen thousand dollars should 
be raised by private subscription. In October it was 
reported to the Directors that ten thousand dollars of 
this sum were already subscribed, and Dr. Upham, 
President of the Board, pledged himself to raise the 
remainder on certain conditions, which were accept- 
ed. He was then authorized to go abroad to investi- 
gate the whole subject, with full powers to select the 
builder and to make the necessary contracts. 

Dr. Upham had already made an examination of 
the best organs and organ-factories in New England, 
New York, and elsewhere in this country, and ro- 
ceiyed several specifications and plans from builders. 
He proceeded at once, therefore, to Europe, exam- 
ined the great English instruments, made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Hopkins, the well-known organist 
and recognized authority on all matters pertaining to 
the instrument, and took lessons of him in order to 
know better the handling of the keys and the resourc- 
es of the instrument. In his company, Dr. Uphara 
examined some of the best instruments in London. 
He made many excursions among the old churches 
of Sir Christopher Wren's building, where are to bo 
found the fine organs of "Father Smith," John 
Snetzler, and other famous builders of the past. He 
visited the workshops of Hill, Gray and Davidson, 
Willis, Robson, and others. He made a visit to Ox- 
ford to examine the beautiful organ in Trinity Col- 
lege. He found his way into the organ-lofts of St. 
Paul's, of Westminster Abbey, and the Temple 
Church, during the playing at morning and evening 
service. He inspected Thompson's ettharmomc oagan, 
and obtained models of various portions of organ- 
structure. 

From London Dr. Upham went to Holland, where 
he visited the famous instruments at Haarlem, Am- 
sterdam, and Rotterdam, and the organ-factory at 
Utrecht, the largest and best in Holland. Thence 
to Cologne, where, as well as at Utrctcht, he ob- 
tained plans and schemes of instruments ; to Ham- 
burg, where are fine old oigans, some of them built 
two or three centuries ago ; to Lnbeck, Dresden, 
Breslan, Leipsic, Halle, Mersebni^. Here he found 
a splendid organ, built by Ladergast, whose instru- 
ments excel especially in their tone-effects. A letter 
from Liszt, the renowned pianist, recommended this 
builder particularly to Dr. Upham's choice. At 
Frankfort and at Stuttgart he found two magnificent 
instruments, built by Walcker of Ludwigsburg, to 
which place ho repaired in order to examine his fac- 
tories carefully, for the second time. Thence the 
musical tourist proceeded to Ulm, where is the sump- 
tuous organ, the work of the same builder, ranking, 
we believe, first in point of dimensions of all in the 
world. Onward still, to Munich, Bamberg, Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, along the Lake of Constance to 
Weinganen, where is that great organ claiming to 
have sixty-six stops and six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six pipes ; to Freyburg, in Switzerland, 
where is another great organ, noted for the rare 
beauty of its vox numana stop, the mechanism of 
which had been specially studied by Mr. Walcker, 
who explained it to Dr. Upham. 

Returning to Ludwigsburg, Dr. Upham received 
another specification from Mr. Walcker. Ho then 
passed some time at Frankfort examining the specifi- 
cations already received and the additional ones which 
came to him while there. 

At last, by the process of exclusion, the choice was 
narrowed down to three names, Schultze, Ladergast, 
and Walcker, then to the two last. There was still 
a difllculty in deciding between these. Dr. Upham 
called in Mr. Walcker's partner and son, who ex- 
plained every point on which he questioned them 
with the utmost minuteness. Still undecided, he re- 
visited Merseburg and Weissenfels, to give Ladcr- 
Sist's instruments another trial. The result was 
at he asked Mr. Walcker for a third specifiation, 
with certain additions and alterations which he named. 
This he received, and finally decided in his favor, — 
but with tho condition that Mr. Walcker should meet 



him in Paris for the purpose of examining the French 
organs with reference to any exccllciu'cs of wliicli ho 
might avail himself, and afterwards proceed to IjorX' 
don and inspect the English instrumeuis wiih tho 
same object. 

The details of this joint tour are very interesting, 
but we have not space for them. The frank enthusi- 
asm with which the great German organ-builder was 
received in France contrasted forcibly with the quiet, 
not to say cool, way in which tho insular craftsmen 
received him, gradually, however, warming, and at 
last, with a certain degree of effort, admitting him 
to their confidence. 

A fortnight was spent by Dr. Upham in company 
with Walcker and Mr. Hopkins in studying and per- 
fecting the specification, which was at last signed in 
German and English, and stamped with the notarial 
seal, and thus the contract made binding. 

A long correspondence relating to the instrument 
followed between Dr. Upham, the builder, and Mr. 
Hopkins, ending only with the shipment of the in- 
strument. A most interesting part of this was Dr. 
Upham's account of his numerous original experi- 
ments with tho natural lar}'nx, made with reference 
to determining the conditions requisite for the suc- 
cessful imitation of the human voice in tho arrange- 
ment called the vox hnmnna. Mr. Wnlckcr has 
availed himself of the results of these experiments 
in the stop as made for this organ, but with what 
success we are unable to say, as the pipes have not 
been set in place at the time of our writing. . . . 

Before the organ could be accepted, it was required 
by the terms of the contract to bo set up at the fac- 
tory, and tested by three persons : one to he selected 
by the Organ Committee of the Music-Hail Associa- 
tion, one by the builder, and a third to be chosen by 
them. Having been approved by these judges, and 
also by the State- Commissioner of Wiirtemberg, ac- 
corditig to the State ordinance, the result of the trial 
was transmitted to the President and Directors of the 
Music-Hail Association, and the organ was ac- 
cepted. 

The war broke out in the mean time, and there 
were fears lest the vessel in wliich the instrument 
might be shipped should fall a victim to some of the 
British corsairs sailing under Confederate colors. — 
But the Dutch brig "Presto," though slow, was safe 
from the licensed pirates, unless an organ could be 
shown to be contraband of war. She was out so 
long, however, — nearly three months from Rotter- 
dam, — that the insurance-offtce presidents shook their 
heads over her, fearing that she had gone down with 
all her precious freight. 

"At length, to borrow Dr. Upham's words, "one 
stormy Sunday in March she was telegraphed from 
the marine station down in the bay, and the next 
morning, among the marine intelligence, in the small- 
est possible type, might be read the invoice of her 
cargo thus : — 

*' 'Sunday. Mar. 22. 

*"Arp. Dutch briR Prwito, Van WIngarten. Rotterdam, Jan. 
1. HelToet. 10th Had terrific gain from SW the greater |»art 
of the panage. 40 casks gin S. D Wtlllamt 8 nheep (;h<>ncry & 
Ck> 200 bag* coffee 2 caiiks herrings 1 case cheow \V Wiiiapl 1 
organ J B Upham 20 pipes 6 casks gin J D Richards 6 rasks 
nutmegs J Schumaker 20 do gin 600 bagscbickory root Order,' 
eto., etc. 

"And this was the heralding of this greatest mar- 
vel of a high and noble art, after the labor of seven 
years bestowed upon it, having been tried and pro- 
nounced complete by the most fastidious and compe- 
tent of critics, the wonder and admiration of music- 
loving Germany, the pride of Wiirtemberg, bringing 
a new phase of civilization to our shores in the dark- 
est hour of onr country's trouble." 

It remains to give a brief history of the construc- 
tion of the grand and imposing architectural frame 
which we have already attempted to describe. Many 
organ-fronts were examined with reference to their 
effects, during Dr. Upham's visits of which wo have 
traced the course, and photographs and sketches ob- 
tained for the same purpose. On returning, the task 
of procuring a fitting plan was immediately under- 
taken. We need not detail the long series of trials 
which were necessary before the requirements of the 
President and Directors of tho Music-llall Associa- 
tion were fully satisfied. As the result of these, it 
was decided that the work should be committed to 
the brothers Herter, of New York, European artists, 
educated at the Royal Aaulemy of Art in Stuttgart. 
The general outline of the facdde followed a dc»ign 
made by Mr. Hammatt Billings, to whom also are 
due the drawings from which the Saint Cecilia and 
the two groups of cherubs upon the round towers 
were modelled. These figures were executed at 
Stuttgart ; the other carvings were all done in New 
York, under Mr. Hcrter's direction, by Italian and 
German artists, one of whom had trained his powers 
particularly in the shaping of colossal figures. In 
the course of the work, one of the brothers Herter 
visited Ludwigsburg for the special purpose of com- 



paring his plans with tho structure to which they 
were to be adapted, and was reccivcil with enthusi- 
asm, the design for tho front being greatly admired. 
The contract was made with Mr. Ilerter in April, 
1860, and the work, having been accepted, was sent 
to Boston during tho last winter, and safely stored in 
the lecture-room beneath the Music Hall. In March 
the Ci-eat Work arrived from Germany, and was 
stored in the hall above. 

But onr space is nearly gone, and we must again 
postpone the full execution of onr plan of giving an 
account of the interior of the Organ and "a catalogue 
raisonn^ Jofiall its stops, their powers and qualities." 
Moreover, as the pipes of quite a number of the stops 
are not yet (at this present writing} planted on their 
several air-beds (windchests^ and tuned, tho most 
we can do now will bo to give a list of them, which 
wo have been at considerable pains to make full and 
accurate, — with a few items of iadispensabla prelim- 
inary. 

Tho Organ properly includes ,/?tv organs, and has 
four kcy-boanls for tho hands, with one key-hoard for 
the feet. The first Mannal, which plays the 6'rea^ 
Organ, holds tho usual convenient place midway be- 
tween the other manuals, namely, tho second from 
below ; the second Manual, for the Swdl organ, is the 
lowest ; the third, for the Choir organ, is placed 
above the first; and the fourth, for the Solo on^an, 
comes above that. The Manuals have each .58 keys, 
ranging from 8-foot C, to a3, that is to the Sixth 
above four octaves. But there are 16ft Stops, as 
well as B(t ones and these are 4ft, 2ft even 1 fl stops by 
drawing which the scale of the key-board is extended 
an octave downwards and several octaves upwards. 

The Pedal key-board has 30 keys, beginning at 
1 6ffc C, the lowest C on our Grand Pianos. But it 
also commands three Stops of 32ft tone, as well as 
others of only 8ft 4ft and even 2ft. The highest pipes 
in the Mannals are not more than three-eights of an 
inch in speaking length. 

All imaginable conveniences for coupling whole 
key-boards, or for grouping kindred or contrasted 
registers (Combination pedals). Crescendo, Swellsi 
Tremofos, lightening the toach, &c.. ftc, exist here' 
and await fitting notice hereafter. The wind is gath- 
ered and condensed in a huge reservoir, holding some 
400 cubic feet, which is fed by six great pairs of bel. 
lows, worked by a machine, whose wheel will proba. 
bly be turned by the Cochituato water. 

We must again remind the uninitiated that the 
greatness and importance of an Organ is not to be 
measured altogether by the number of its pipes, or 
even by the number of its stops. The York Cathe- 
dral organ boasts 8,000 pipes, yet it is not so great 
an organ as our own, which lacks some 2500 of that 
number ; it is easy to multiply small pipes, tiny 
whistles, by the hundred ; but if they are not needed 
they are idle vanity. The main essential is an ample 
basis to the harmonic pyramid of sound, a plenty of 
full-toned, powerful foundation stops, that is, the uni- 
son and octave stops, what the Germans call Princi- 
pals, what we call Diapasons. And this is the first 
great excellence of Walcker's master-work ; admira- 
ble proportions, combinations, beauty and individu- 
ality of character in each, are otliers, of which it 
will be the fit time to report after the "Inaugura- 
tion." For the present, then, we give merely our 
list of the musical 

CONTBNTS OF THE OKOAN. 

I Manual (Great). 

1. Principal (or Double Diapason) 16 ft. . .58 pipes. 

or pure English tia ; the 24 largest pipes dis- 
played In front. 

2. Tibia Major 16 f. 46 " 

Ofpine wood'-borrowi the lower octave ftom 
No. 1. 

3. Viola Major 16 f. 58 " 

4- Basson (Bassoon) 16 f. ) i^a •< 

5- Ophycleid 8 f . ) °° 

Complements to each other. Free rteda, 
tuned by a screw. Chiefly of wood, but bells 
of upper octaves tin. 
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6. Principal (Diapason) 8 f. 58 " 

Pore Sngllih tin; 12 pipes displayed Id ride 
front. 

7. Flote (Flnte) 8 f 58 " 

Wood, doable width, with double moutbe. 

8. G^roshorn 8 f. 58 " 

Proof tin, eonkal. 

9. Viola di Gamba 8f 58 " 

Pure tin. 

10. Geddckt (Stop Diapason) 8 f. ...... .58 " 

Of flne-cnlned^Ar wood, wide. 

11. Trombone 8 f . ) ea tt 

12. Tmropet 4 ft. J •' ^° 

Of proof tin. 

13. Ocure {Engl Principal) 58 " 

Pare tin. Thle itop le the 6lrumR-f«fa< or 
steadard to tnne bj. 

14. Fofcara 4f. (paretin) 58 " 

15. Hohlflote (holIow.toned Ante) 4 f. . ! . . . 58 " 

Of wutaZ (bj which le nnderetood here a oom- 
poeltSon 1-8 Sngl. tin end 2-8 ioft lead. 

16. Flute d' Amour 4 f. 58 " 

Of pine and pear wood, slender. 

17. Glairon (Clarion) 4 f 70 " 

Bead stop, of proof tin, tmmpet-like ; In the 
hlffheet oetave 2 open fine pipes in unison re- 
pleee the rsed. 

18. Waldflote (Tlute of tbe Woods) 2 f 58 '* 

Proof tin, conical. 

19. Quint CFifth) 5 1-3 f 58 " 

Of proof tin. conical ; Ibnns the ground-tone 
of the ooinpound stop No. 28. 

20. Tcr* (Tenth) 8 1.5 f 58 " 

Proof tin, eonleal. 

21. Quintflote (Flute Twelfth) 8 2-3 f. . . .68 " 

Proof tin, ^Uadrleal. 

22. Terz Discant (Seventeenth) 1 3-5 f.. . .53 " 

Proof tin, conical. 

23. Comet 5 1-3, (5 ranks) 190 " 

Harmonics of 18 f. tone; take their ffronnd 
tonee from No 19. Compass-from f to a8(88 
notes). 

24. Mixture 2 2-3 f. (6 ranks) 348 " 

Harmonies of 8 f. tone. Proof tin. 

25. Scharff I 1-3 f. (4 ranks) 232 " 

Bermonies of 4 f. tone, Proof tin. 

1930 " 
n. Manual (Swell). 

1. Bonrdon. (Double Stop Diapason) 16f.58 pipes. 

2. Principal 8 f. (of proof tin) 58 " 

8. Salicional 8 f. 58 " 

Proof tin, slender. Tone Uke a Dnlelana of 
ready qnalltj, but a little stronger. 

4. Dolce (Dniciana) 8 f 58 " 

Of metal ; one of the softest stops. • 

5. Quintatoen 8 f 58 " 

A stopped pipe of tin, sounding Its harmonic 
fifth (or twelfth) with the ground tone. 

6. Gedeckt CStop Diapason) 8 f 58 " 

Wood ; double width ; double mouths in the 
upper oelaTse. Yeiy full round tone, with Oth- 
er stops. 

7. Trombone Bass (Trombone) 8 f . ) .g a 

8. Trombone Discant (Trompet) 4 f . ) * 

Bells of brass 

9. Basson Bass (Bassoon) 8 f. ) >& <i 

10. Hautbois(Oboe)4f. J ^^ 

11. Principal OctaT 4 f. (proof tin) 58 " 

12. Rohrfl6te4 f 58 " 

What Bnglinh builders call a * 'half-stopped 
pipe," of metal ; French : Fhue k C%«mwite. 

13. TraTersflote (Traverse Fiote) 4 f 58 " 

2 loweet octavos of fir and pear wood, square, 

slender. The rest of maple, turned, Uke the 

*T aetual German flute ;. double length, pierced 

In the middle and overblown (1. e. sounding the 

octave. 

14. Comettino 4 f 70 " 

Soft trumpet-IIke, of tln,12 highest pipes dou- 
bled and flue plpee. 

15. Quintflote 5 1-3 f. % 58 " 

Wood, subtly eonleal. 

16. Nasard (Twelfth) 2 2-3 f. (tin) 58 " 

17. 0cuv2f. (tin) 58 " 

18 Mtxtare2f. (5 ranks) 290 " 

1172 »* 



III. Manual (Choir). 

1. Gedeckt 16 f 58 pipes. 

2. Principal Flute 8 f 68 " 

Pare Engl, tin; larger pipes displayed. 

3. Spitzflote8f 58 " 

A pointed or cenioal flute of tin. 

4. Bifra (2 ranks) 8f. and 4 f 116 '* 

Of tin. Each note has 2 pipes, one stopped, 
the other (iti octave) open and slender. It has 
aim a tremolo, 

5. Gedeckt 8 f. (wood) 58 " 

6. Clarin Bass 8 f. ) .^ a 

7. " Di8cant4f. J ^^ 

Reeds, trampet-Uke, of proof tin. 

8. Viola 8 f. (proof tin) 58 " 

Of soft intonation like the piano in No. 9. 

9. Physhftrmonica 8 f. 58 " 

Purely metal reeds, with a swell. 

10. Hohlpfeife 4 f 58 " 

Lowest octave of maple, the reet of metal. A 
very bright end liquid flute tone. 

11. Principal Flute 4 f. (tin) 58 " 

12. Dolce (Dulciana) 4 f. (tin) 58 " 

13. Flautino (Octave Flute) 2 f 58 " 

14. Se8quia1tera(2 ranks)2 2-3f and 1 3-5f. 116 " 

15. Super-OcUv 1 f. (tin) 58 " 

928 '• 
IV. Manual (Solo). 

1. Bonrdon (St. Diapason) 16 f 58 " 

Two loweet oetavei of wood, the rest metal. 

2. Gamben-principal 8 f 58 " 

Pure Eng. tin ; 13 plpee displayed. 
8. Aeoline 8 f 58 " 

The softest and most string-like Rtop of all ; 
lower octave of wood , eonUnuation of proof tin, 
very slender. 

4. Concert Flute 8 f 58 " 

Offlneetplne wood, square. From c upward 
of double length, pierced, and blowing the oc- 
tave. 

5. Corno Bassetto 8 f 58 " 

Reed-etop of darlnet-Iike tone ; bells of tin. 

6. Vox Humana 8 f 116 " 

Of metal, with two plpee to each tone, one of 
them a reed pipe, and partly with double reeds. 
Also bee a speeiiil noM and tremulant. 

7. Gemshom 4 f. (proof tin) 58 ** 

8. Piffaro (2 ranks) 4 f, and 2 f. 116 '< 

9. Vox Angelica 4 f 58 " 

A delicate reed stop. 

10. Quint 2 2-3 f 58 " 

A covered pipe of metal. 

11. Piccolo (Octave Plate) 2 f. (meUl) 58 " 

754 " 
Pedal (Forte). 
1. Principal Boss 32 f. (Double Doable 

Diapason) 30 pipes. 

6 of the largest plpee of pure English tin, set 
In the oentral towen ; the reet of wood. 

8. Grand Bourdon 32 f. (5 ranks) 120 " 

A compound stop, haf log Ibr Its foundation 
No6(8ub-BeeBl6f.), which with 4 ranks of 
harmonic tones glvee the 82 f . sound. 

8. Bombardon 32 f 30 " 

A monster reed tone, with screw tuning ap. 
peratus. 

4. Octave Bass 16 f. 30 " 

Pare tin ; 18 pipes In the firont. 

5. Sub Bass 16 f 30 " 

Strong wood, open, of very wide scale. 

6. Trombone 16 f 30 " 

Powerful reed tone; bells of sine. 

7- Contra-Violon 16 f. (wood) 3o " 

8. Octave Bass 8 f. (tin) 30 " 

9. Hohlfldten-Bas8 8f. (Hollow FlnteBa8s)30 " 
10.' Violoncello 8 f. 30 " 

Of tin ; sounds remarkably like the real in- 
strument. 

11. Trumpet 8 f 30 " 

12. Corno Basso 4 f ^ 30 " 

13. Octave 4 f. (tin) ! 30 " 

14. Comettino 2 f. (tin) 30 " 

Pedal (Piano). 
^ N. B. These stops are placed in the Swell box. 

15. Bourdon (Double St. Diapason) 16 f. .30 " 

■ I ..I.I I * 



16. Viola 8 f 30 " 

Of tin ; soft Gamba tone, 

17. Flute 8 f. (wood) 30 " 

18. Flute4f. ( " ) 30 " 

19. Basson (Bassoon) 16 f 30 *' 

A Tciy powerful deep rsed tone, tuned with 
screw. 

20. Waldflote (Forest Plate) 2 f. (meul) . .30 '' 

690 " 

Whole number of pi|>es in Manuals and 
Pedals : 5474 

The Programme of the Inanguration festival, next 
Monday evening;:, will be found on our first page. It 
would be superfluous to dwell upon its temptations ; 
if indeed it is not almost too late, inasmuch |as a 
most numerous and brillinnt audience is already 
secured. The eageniess with which the tickets, at 
such hit^h price, have been purchased shows that our 
mnsical public appreciate the importance of this rare 
gift of art and science from the old world and desire 
to share some little of the responsibility of keeping 
it unmortgaged and in good repair for us and genera- 
tions after ns. It will be a memorable evening. 

Mnsio IK Boston. — The Organ leaves us little 
room to speak of other music this week ; nor indeed 
has there been much to speak of. Gilmorx's popu- 
lar concerts, with the unsatiating charm of Camilla 
Urso's bow, have continued to draw crowds, and 
will still continue to do so, on Sunday evening and 
afterwards. Excellent ^concert's of tlieir kind, hut 
why call that a " Sacred " conoerf, in which " Old 
Hundred *' is preluded by the " Carnival of 
Venice " ! . 

The " Orpheus " gave one of their charming in- 
vitation concerts at Chickering's hall on the evening 
of the 14th, with their usual fine part-song and chorus 
singing, and with Mr. lieonhard as pianist, and 
Messrs. Kreissmann, Schrauhsiiflter, Langerfcldt, as 
solo singers. This was the programme : 

1. Chorus. "Anf dem Rhein.^* KUcken 

2. Song. ^'Troekne Blnmen'' T. Schubert 

1a. "Dm Lteben brinct irross' Freud'*. R Frans 
6. ''I)er tmumende 8ee'* R.SchunmDn 
c. "Uebenll bin Ich su Heuse" R. Fmne 

4. Piano Solo R. Schumann 

!a Stnie Slcherheie ) 
h. Die Herrende S R. Frans 
r. Im Wald ) 

6. Double Chorus. Sohlactatlled F. Schubert 

7. Piano Solo Chopin 

B ry.^m«m^m i >• Schottleoher Barden Chor Silchar 

e. i.noruses. ^j Per Waldmann MaeJler 

9. Song. Wle schtfn blst du Weldt 

10. Lhomiwe. { ^ ]>g, Phlllster > Abt. 

Worcester, Mass. — Handel's pastoral, "Acis 
and Gnlatea," was performed this week by the Ham- 
ilton Club, with the aid of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Clab from Boston. 

German Opera. — The company of Herr An- 
schiitz, after remarkakle snccess in Baltimore, are to 
open on Monday evening in Philadelphia. 

The Handel and Hatdn Society are rehears- 
ing the "Hymn of Praise," and Handel's "Ode to 
"St. Cecilia," for peformance in connection with the 
Great Organ. By the way, it is all a mistake ahont 
that Society monopolizing the use of the Music Hall 
on Sunday evenings ; that arrangement was can- 
celled two years ago, when the rehearsals were trans- 
ferred to Chickering's. 

usiral Cffrrespiibentt. 

New York, Oct. 26. — The week closed with 
" lone," Theo. Thomas's matinee, and the Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, with the usual Philharmonic storm. 
Notwithstanding the unpropitious sute of the weather, 
the attcudance at each of these performances was 
very good. At Irving Hall, Mr. Theo. Thomas 
inaugurated a series of mating, which promise 
great popularity. The programme, which was inter- 
preted by thirty of the most accomplished performers 

in the city, included the " Promeihens '* ovcrtnre, by 
Beethoven ; Selections from Verdi's " Un Ballo in 
Mnschcra; the "Aurora Ball" polka, by Strnuss ; 
and the " Bijouterie " quadrille by the same compo- 
ser. Messrs. Thomas and Mollenhauer performed 
the " OlKjrlaendler " by Gungl. Miss Lncy Simons 
who made a most successful dehnt at the fii'st Gott- 
sciialk concert, Gottschalk, and Harry Sanderson 
were the soloists, and Sig. Muzio conductor. The 
programme of these matin(fes will be such as to 
please those who are fond of variety and good music. 
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A symphony and overtnre, by Beetliovcn,Schumann, 
or some like composer, together with selections from 
the popnlar operas, and well-known polkas, waltKcs 
and qnadrilles, will be played at each concert. The 
second matinee is announced for next Saturday, with 
Gottschalk, Sanderson and several other favorite 
artists. 

Tne second public rehearsal of the Philharmonic 
Society, took place on Saturday at the Academy of 
Music. The instrumental pieces in preparation for 
the first concert on Nor. 7, are : 

Symphony No. S, op. 61, in C. Schumann. 

Overture. " Coriolanus/' op. 62, in C minor, 

Beethoven. 
Overtnre. "Flying Dutchman/' in D minor. 

R. Wagner. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of subscrip- 
tion, the Philharmonic seems to be well supported 
this season. The change from Irving Hall to the 
Academy of Music, although entailing a greater 
expense, will l)e more than balanced by the additional 
pleasure to the subscriber. Mr. Carl Bbromanv 
will be the conductor at the first concert. 

Gottbchalk's third concert takes place this even- 
ing at Irving Hall. Mr. Gottschalk will he assisted 
on thiK occasion by Miss Fannie Kiddle, Wm. Castle, 
Theo. Thomas and Behrens. The first and second 
concert were immensely thronged and, although on 
opera nights, the number prevented from entering 
were sufficient to fill the house. A perfiormance of 
Egbert Stobpel's " Hiawatha " wiH ^ke place 
on Nov. 7. Matilda Herow will recite the poem, 
and the musical cast will be as follows : Mrs. J. M. 
Motte as Minnehaha, Mr. Wm. Castle as Hiawatha, 
Mr. S. C. Campbell as the Great Spirit. The cho- 
ruses will be sung by the members of the New York 
Singing Academy. The concert to be given for the 
benefit of the family of the late Hermann A. Wol- 
LENHAUPT, the pianist and composer, will take place 
on the evening of Nov. 4, at Irving Hall, which build- 

m 

ing has been most generously ofiTcred for the purpose 
by Mr. Harrison. The followinf? committee have the 
matter iu charge : Gen. Wm. Hall, President ; C. 
Beer, Treasurer; Henry C. Watson Secretary; 
Messrs. Steinway, C. B. Seymour, W. H. Fry, Theo. 
Hagen, H. A. De Lille, Max Maretzek, L. F. Harri- 
son, Wm. A. Pond, Charles Fradel, E. Remac, M. 
Masseras, and Panl F. Nicholson. The affair will 
doiibtless be a great pecuniary and artistic success. 
The gratuitous offer of the house and the services of 
some of our most eminent artists speaks well for the 
profession, and the position the deceased occupied 
in It. 

The performance of "lone," Petrella's great work, 
on Saturday evening, was'one of the most successful 
of the season, and is placed by the side of that of 
«* Norma," which has met with such a great success 
bj|the fine rendition of Maretzek's troupe. " lone" 
was announced for the second and " last time " on 
Saturday evening ; but it is to be hoped that the 
management will see fit to announce it on their bills 
for future performance. It is a work of power, and 
there is a wonderful unanimity in regard to its merit. 
Medori, Sulzer, Mazzoleni, jBellini and Biachi 
could not select more effective roles, nor do them 
more justice. 

Tonight Verdi's " Macbeth " will bo repeated 
with Medori, Sulzer, Lotii, Bellini and Biachi. 
Novelties are announced in preparation. There will 
soon bo exciting times in operatic matters. Gran is 
on his way hero from Europe, and will soon start an 
opposition line with his company, with Brignoli at 
the head. Maretzek will have to look sharp or he 
will be eclipsed by Grau. When or where the latter 
will inaugurate his operatic enterprise is not yet 
known. 

Maretzek has just commenced a suit against the 
editors of a well-known Sunday paper for libel. 
Tiic ariiclcj were drawn forth by the refusal of Max 



to give the opera advertisement and the usual free 
ticket to said paper. It is thought that Max will 
obtain judgment for damages, which be lays at ton 
thousand dollars. t. w. m. 



CmcAOO, III., Oct. 10. — That Boston is regard- 
ed as the "hub of the universe," while Chicago is 
"the centre,^' belongs strictly to geography, and is 
mentioned in your Journal, only to show that there 
is much affinity between these two cities, This affin- 
ity might even be proved on the "JoumaVs" own 
ground. Boston is the Athens of the East, while 
influential and far-seeing men strive to make Chicago 
the centre of the West, in Commerce, Education and 
Music. Limiting my remarks to music, let me say, 
that like its grade of the streets, its present grade of 
music is already eight feet above water. Every one 
who has lived here but a couple of years, seems to be 
doing "a first rate" business. There are here about 
as many Piano-fortes or Melodeons as there are par- 
lors ; and the number of teachers and pupils of Mu- 
sic is on the increase. The Philharmonic Society, 
under the leadership of the accomplished Mr. Bal- 
atka, will soon show signs of life ; and the Chicago 
Musical Union, a society of singers under the same 
leader, which in former years has performed Haydn's 
"Creation," Handel's "Messiah," and Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah," will this year take up a German opera for 
practice. The new Directory of the city mentions 
two other societies, of which in due time we shall get 
some information ; nor must the splendid male quar- 
tet club of Mr. George F. Root be forgotten. 

Siniring has been taught formerly in our Public 
Schools, but of late the city feels to poor to pay a 
singing master's salary, and three years ago vocal 
music was stricken from the branches taught at the 
public expense. A few days ago, however, the 
Board of Education voted to appropriate -$500 for 
the ensuing year to this purpose, provided a like sum 
bo raised by subscription ; and whoever knows the 
activity and inflnence of Mr. Cady and Messrs. Root, 
or the liberality of the members of the Musical Union, 
cannot doubt that the amount will soon be forthcom- 
ing. 

Chicago cannot yet boast of a large hall which 
would answer the demand of a large city, and the 
nineteenth century, hut it has a number of new and 
splendid church edifices. The organs are all of 
small or medium size, and are treated by the players 
much better than they deserve. One of the finest 
organs, if not the best one, is in St. Paul's church, 
was built in 1856 by Erben, and Miss L. S. Tillen- 
ghast has filled the place as organist for several years. 
She is soon to be married to Mr. R. R. Frohock, who 
intends to open a new music store in Boston. We 
would bespeak for her a warm reception in your city. 
She is a lady of talent, taste, and executes very fine- 
ly. At a private oi^an concert, which she recently 
gave to her friends, she performed among other d iffi- 
cnlt compositions, Bach's Sonata in E flat, Bach's 
Toccata in F, Mendelssohn's Sonata No. 4, Adagio 
from Mozart's Overture in B flat, and Bach's Fanta- 
sia and Fugue in G minor. The manner in which 
she played the Pedals, would do credit even to Mr. 
Paine in your city, and I know of no lady player 
equal to her in performing on the organ. We hope 
she will make the acquaintance of the new organ in 
yonr Music Hall, will there among others gain a 
hearing, and soon be engaged as an organist in the 
Eastern metropolis. 

The singing in most of our churches is done 1)y 
quartets, and in the Trinity church the choir varies 
so much from the inflexible Episcopal form, as to 
sing a voluntary before the regular morning and even- 
ing services. The protestant Germans stick to their 
time-honored way of singing their sterling chorals by 

the whole congregation. The Sunday-schools in this 
place devote a considerable portion of their time to 
siiifring, and the cooperntion of these religions iosti' 
tutions must bo folt before long:. Ciis. A. 
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VooaU with Plane Aooompanlment. 

Vocal Beauties of " Faust," by Gotmod. 
The pleasures of youth ( A moi les platsirs)Song. 25 
All hail ! welcome. (Saint, O mon dernier). S5 
All hail! live innocent. (Salutf). Song. S5 

The King of ThuM. (Le Roi de TfauM;. Ballad. 25 
The golden calf. (Le veaa d'or^. Song. 25 

Glory immortal. (Gloire immortelle^. 25 

Angels, pure and glorious. ( Anges purs). Trio. 50 
The hour is late. (Tardi si fa). Duet. 50 

The new opera of "Faust '* seemf to have taken the 
European musical public hj etonn. Gouood has sue- 
eeeded in uniting the myetleal Oerniaa story with 
moetllght, cheerftil, and at Che nme time ezoetlent 
Trench mnde, which will hcfhre long, be as well 
known among at as that of the standard operas. There 
Is space in this number to notice but: 
The King of Thule^ (Le Roi de ThuM) 25 

This ezqainite, though simple ballad, which Is sung 
by Hsrgnerlte of Ronet at the spinning wheel, tells 
of the King who wm " Mthftal unto death"; and: 
The Golden Calf, (Le veaa d' or). 25 

Sung by UrphisCopheles, the roguish devil. The 
song is a floe specimen of sarcasm, and Just the 
reverse of Margiierite^s simple lay. 
Now shines with clear, (Nel sol quand' i piu splen- 
dido). From "lone." 40 

This Is one of the gems of the opera, and Is sung by 
Tone, the belored of Olauens. 
In affliction and heavy sorrow (Al' afflitto) Ro- 
mance from " Robert Devereux" 25 
Robert Derereux is considered by many, one of Am 
very best works of Donisetti, and the songs whidi are 
BOW appearing, with Bngllsh, as well as Italian words, 
will be welcome to amateurs. 

Inatramental ICnaio. 

Dividenden Waltzer, Johatm ^auss, 50 

BtransB^s waltses appeared la such prof asSon,that hs 

was. at times, dreadfblly pushed Ibr a name. In the 

preeent seir thoee who invest in Btranas, will receive 

a large '* diridend " of unusually good dance muslo. 

J^th Air vari%. Violin and Piano. De Beriet. 
A. very graceful eompoattion, by an acknowledged 
master of the Tiolin. Does not appear to be very 
difllenlt. 
La Belle Canadian Polka. Karl M, Fthr, 25 

Who will come for mother now. Variations. 

A, Bttumback, 50 
Will be weloomed by teadiers, and others who Uka 
to play a pretty mdody, graoeftilly varied. 
Gems of Petrella's opera " lone." A. Baumbaeh, 50 
Pnrehaeers of this piece, may eqjoy, In advance, a 
choice selection of melo<Ues, which they will after- 
wards admire in Cheooming representations oftha 
opera. 

BookB. 

Thb Musical Ltra. — A collection of Glees, 
Quartets, and new Operatic Choruses, original 
and selected. By F. H. Pease, Price $1.00 

It is no easy matter ft>r a muslo teacher to find a 
good glee book Ibr his choir or advanced singing class- 
es. Some have been used before. Some are too diffl- 
cult, eome too jCor, and some hsTe too many old 
pieoes; good of course for beginners in fglee singing, 
but not fufvtl enough for the preeent purpoee * The 
Musical Lyra is a >^eiA book. Nearly all the muslo 
and words are entirely new. The words are good com- 
positionR or well selected; and the writers of the mn- 
sic deserre credit for combining great Tariety of 
arrangement, with simple harmony. The pieoes ftom 
new operas are flrst-rate. 



Music it Mail-^MosIc is sent by mail, the expense betag 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a SAvlnfr of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Hooks ran also be sent at the rate of one cent *% r 
onnce. This applies to any distance under three theufand 
miles; beyond tn&t it is double. 
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The Organ. 

From the Oerman of Hbkdbe. 

O, tell me who contrived this wondrous frame, 

Fnl! of the voic-c* of nil livinjj thinc^fl, — 

Thjrt temple, which, hv God's own hrcarh inspired. 

So boldly blends the heftrt-npp»llin|; groan 

Of wailinc: Miaerem with the soft 

Tone« of the plaintive Ante, and cvmhaVs clang, 

And ronr of jnhiloe, and hanthoy'i* nrreAm, 

With mnrtinl Harion's blast, and with the call 

Of the load-soondinfT trump of virtorv. 

From lightest shepherd's reed the strain ascends 
To cvmhnrs thunder and the awnkenini; trump 
Of jadcment. Graves are opening I Hark, the dead 
Are stirring ! 

How the tones hancr hovering now 
On all creation's mijrhry, outspread wings. 
Kxpectant. and the breezes murmur! Hark ! 
Jehovah comes ! He comes ! His thunder speaks ! 

In the soft-breath Insr. animated tone 
Of human words speaks the Allmerciful. 
At length the trembling heart responds to him ; 
Till, now, all voices and all souls at once 
Ascend to heaven —upon the clouds repose- 
One Hallelujah ! Bow, bow down in Prayer ! 

Apollo tuned the light guitar; the son 
Of Maia strung the lyre ; miirhty Pan 
Hollowed the flute. Who was this mightiest Pan 
That blent the breath of all creation here ? 

• * * * 

Cecilia, noblest of the Reman maids, 
Disdained the music of the feeble strings, 
Praying within her heart, "Oh that I mi^^ht 
But hear the soncr of praise, the which of old 
Those holy three* sang in the glowing flames,— 
The tang of the Creation V* 

Then there came 
An angel who had oft appeared to her 
In prayer, and touched her ear. Entranced she heard 
Creation's song. Stars, sun and moon, and all 
Heaven's host, and light and darkness, day and night, 
The rolling seasons, wind and frost and storm, 
And dew and rain, hoar-frost and ice and snow, 
MoDutain and valley in their spring attire, 
And fountains, streams and seas, and rock and wood, 
And all the birds of heaven and tribes of earth, 
And every thing that hath breath, praised the Lord, 
The holy and the merciful. 

She sank 
In adorntion : "Now, O angel, might I 
Bat hear an echo of this song !" 

With speed 
He sought the artist whom Bezaleel's 
Devoted soul inspired ; in his hand 
He placed the measure and the number. Soon 
Uprose an edifice of harmonies. 
The Gloria of angels rang ; with one 
According voice, great Christendom intoned 
Her lofty Credo^ blessed bond of souls. 

And when, at holy sacrament, the chant, 
"He comes 1 Blessed be he who cometh !" rang. 
The spirits of the saints came down from heaven. 
And took the oflTering in devotion. Earth 
And heaven became a choir ; the reprobate 
Shook at the temple's door, and seemed to hear 
The tmmp whose clang proclaimed the day of wrath.- 

With all the Christian hearts Cecilia 
Rejoiced, for she had fonnd wMit every heart 

* Shadraeh, Meshseh, and Absdnego. 



Seeks with strong yearning in the hour of prayer, — 
Union of spirits — Cliristinn unity. 

"How shall I name," said she, "this many-armed 
River which seizes us and bears us on 
To the wide sea of the eternities V* 
"Call it," the angel said, "what thou didst wish ; 
Call it the Organ of the mighty soul. 
Which sleeps in all, which stirs all nations' hearts. 
Which yearns to intone tlie everlasting song 
Of universal nature, and to find 
In richest labyrinths of henrts and sounds 
Devotion's richest, fullest harmony. 
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History of the Great OrgaiL—Dr. Upham's 

Eeport 
Gentlemen ; 

It may be expected of me, perhaps, on behalf 
of the l)in'<'tors of this Corporation and in virtue 
of my official relations, to say a word to you — thn 
Sto<-khol(li>r:i of the Association, and suhscTibcrs 
to the organ fund, who, with a few others have 
been invited here this eveninjr, to a sort of infor- 
mal test of that work towards whicrh you have 
manifested so much interest, an«l which now after 
the labor of seven years, has been brought to the 
point of completion. What T have to say will be 
mainly in the nature of an official report — and I 
must claim your indulgence during the recital 
of such dull details as I may offer, in the statement 
of which I will endeavor to be as brief (is possible. 

If we refer to the announcement, made by the 
Directors eleven years ago, of the musical festivi- 
ties wbi(rh were to commemorate the completion 
and opening to the puhlie use, of this noble b^ll, 
now again restored to more than itsprisline fitness 
and beauty, we shall learn that the prot^eeds of 
that occasion, after deducting expenses, were to 
he appliiHl**to form the nueleusof a fund, which, 
at some future day, might furnish tho Hall 
with an Organ of the first class." 

The expenses of the evening were heavy, 
the next amount realized by the festival being on- 
ly about $ 920. This was the germ of that fund 
which has ever since kept steadily growing — by 
individual munificence — by private subscriptions, 
and by liberal appropriations from time to time of 
the money and credit of the corporation,till enough 
was guaranteed to insure the undertakins of 
what I will venture to place among the most per 
feet structures of the kind that the world contains: 
— till enough, T say, was vouchsafed to warrant 
the undertaking of the project — although the 
usual incubus of a debt weii^hs now, as it has 
done all along, upon this, as upon so many other 
works, begun, continued and ended mainly upon 
faith. Therefore as we commenced, so must we 
end, by an appeal to the art-loving citizens of Bos- 
ton for their liberality and their patronage, till this 
debt shall be ultiraatidy extinguished, and a 
fund created to keep the organ in perpetual effi- 
ciency and repair. 

I .shall not go into all the details of the history 
of the *• Great Instrument," as it has been fitly 
termed,and most eloquently desi-ribed, by one who 
touches with his magic pen no subject, whether in 
the realm of literature, science or art that he does 
not adorn, and not adorn only but exhaust. 
There are some points in this history, however, 
yet to be gleaned, which it may be of intere^it to 
state to you here. 

Almost immediately upon the organization of 
the Board of Directors, a special Committee 
was appointed for the study and investigation of the 
whole subjiect, with a view to the future procure- 
ment of an appropriate instrument. Information, 
— knowledfje of the subject was the first requisite, 
— from books, and from personal observation and 



experience, to obtain which the whole field must 
be gone over faithfully, patiently, thoroughly. 
Starting then with this idea, aAer a sufficient 
time spent in understanding the theory and phil- 
osophy of the matter, the Committee betook them- 
selves to more practical inquiries, by the perso- 
nal examination of the best works to be found in 
thisdepartmentof mechanical and artistic achieve- 
ment, first in our own city, afterwards in various 
towns in New England, and in New York and 
elsewhere. But no one state, or country or con- 
tinent, could furnish the sum of that knowledge 
that was requisite for the full understanding of 
the subject, and the bringing to pass of that per- 
fection of results at which they aimed. 

In the summer and autumn of 1853 the com- 
mittee extended their researches in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Switzerland and Germany, collect- 
ing siu'h written works, and specimens of me- 
chanical structure in the niceties of the art, as 
they could obtain in the countries visited. 
On their return, the facts and experiences in the 
art of Organ-building thus gained, were compared 
withrthe conditions that obtained at home, — com- 
pared patiently and candidly and with most 
loyal and catholic sf>irit. It is no disparagement 
tothe ingenuity and skill ofourown manufacturers 
to say, that htre the vantage ground lay unmis- 
takably in the acquisitions which the accuma- 
lated experience of centuries had given to the 
liaTulicrafk of the old world. 

This must needs be so. Organ-building is of 
ancient origin. It is older than the civilization 
of this Western world. The magnificent instru- 
ment which stands in the Church of St Cathe- 
rine in Hamburg was fininhed before the founda- 
tions of the first church at Jamestown were begun; 
and the fine Organ in the Chun'h of St. Peter, in 
the same city, which was burned in the great fire 
in 1842, was in its prime of vigorous manhood 
when the red man was listening to the diiapasons 
of the storm upon our shores undisturbed. 

And from the time tho disciples of John first 
heanl, in the wilderness about Jordan, the reeds 
shaken with the wind, until the latest triumnh of 
mechanism, in which the inventive genius or man 
seems to have been exhausted, it has been a pro- 
gres^iivc art. It is not by any one nation or peo- 
ple that the present perfection of the instrument 
has been brought to ptas, but all civilized coun- 
trie.s have worked together to that end — each in 
its own measure contributing something towards 
the ffrand complete result. Nor is it strange that 
in this deparment of science and Art, the build- 
ers of continental Europe arc still in advance of 
their livelier neighbors, the craftsmen of Great 
Britain, when we bear in mind the wholesale 
di^struction in church and cathedral by the icono- 
clasts under Cromwell, the traces of whose barba- 
rism are not yet extinct ; whereby some of the 
finest specimens of old world mechanism were lost 
to civilization, — and which it will require acentury 
yet of British industry, and patient and conscien- 
tious study and effort to reproduce. 

But this is a digression. As Ibaye before said, 
the proceeds of the first evening's concert, given 
in this Hall, [on the 20th Nov. 1852] were set 
apart as a nucleus for an organ fund. 

Shortly aOerwanls, the late Mr. Jonathan 
Philips made the generous donation of SlOOO, to 
the Association. This was without conditions, 
and at a meeting of the directors held soon after, 
it was voted that this timt'ly gift should be placed 
to the same account. With the fund as thus in- 
creased, it was afterwards voted to purchase, for 
temporary use,, the organ which, till recently, 
stood in the niche behind the screen, and for 
which the Association were then paying a rent 
of S240 per annum. This instrument, which was 
considered a large and fine one in its day, has, I 
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may state in passing, been lately di«po(ii'd of by 
the Organ Committee, and id noiv on its way to 
California. 

At a meeting of the Directors, held Not. 27, 
1865, certain propositions concerning the pur- 
chase of an organ, together with plans and spec- 
ifications from organ builders, in this country and 
in Europe, were brought before the Board, but 
without definite action thereupon the session 
adjourned. 

On the 10th Dec, in the same year, a proposi- 
tion from the organ Committee, to take some 
steps towards the purchase of a grand organ for 
the Hall, was again discussed. Full particulars 
as to the construction and cost of such an instru- 
ment were given, whpn, after some deliberation, 
it was voted to defer the further consideration of 
the subject to a future mt^eting. 

Early in March, in 1856, the matter was again 
brought up at a meeting of the Board, and the 
plan of attempting to raise a private subscription 
for a portion of the cost of a suitable instrument, 
was proposed. No very confident anticipations 
of success from this measure were indulged in by 
the Board, and. without talcing definite action on 
the subject at that time, they adjourned. The 
labors of the Committee in that direction were, 
however, immediatelv commenced. 

The preamble and conditions of that subscrip- 
tion, with your permission, T will read from the 
little russet-colored book I hold in my hand, 
^with the physiognomy of which many of you arc 
lamiliar), — and which are as follows: 

We, the sobRcribers, agree to pay the sums affixed 
to oar names, respectively, towardo the purchase of 
a Grand Organ to be placed in the Boston Mniic 
Hall, on condition that the sum of ten thoasand dol- 
lars be raised by private sabxcriptions, and an equal 
amount he appropriated by the Music Hull Associa- 
tion ; — the said instrument to be procnred under the 
direction and Bupervision of the Organ Committee of 
the Directors of the said Association. It is hereby 
proposed to obtain an organ of the first class, — one 
that shall rival in power, in magnitude, and in excel- 
lence, the famous instruments of the Old World. 

The next official action in the matter was ta- 
ken at the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Association, held at the Music-EIall, on the 
11th day of June, 1856, at which the President, 
in behalf of the Directors, submitted a Report, in 
writing, urging, among other things, upon the 
stockholders, the importance of placing a suitable 
organ in their Hall. To show the nature and 
intent of the proposition as then stated, and the 
reasons which weighed in uniting the votes of the 
stockholders on that occasion, 1 beg leave to quote 
some extracts from that Report, and to recite the 
purport of the votes subsequently passed : 

"It is," says the TIepoit, "the consideration of a 
plan, having for its object to place in the Boston 
Music Hall, at no distant day, a Grand Organ, equal 
in calibre, in power and in quality to the famous spe- 
cimens which have for so many years excited the 
admiration and wonder of travellers on the continent 
of Europe. Just such an instrument the capacity of 
our hall will allow and requires. Without it, its 
beautiful architecture will always be incomplete, and 
its acoustic qualities fail to reach their full perfection. 

Of the influence of such an instrument upon the 
interests of the Association, the value can hardly 
be estimated. It would place this hall at once, in 
point of attraction, immeasurably above that of any 
other institution of the kind in the land, and every 
year, and at all seasons of the year, we see no reason 
to doubt, would draw as many pilfrrims to its shrine 
as do the world-renowned organs at Haarlem, at 
Hamburg, at Ulm, and in the Church of St. Nicho- 
las at Freyburg. To the city and to New England 
it would l»e an object of just pride, and to the public 
would prove a source of the purest enjoymrnt, and 
an inculcator of a ta<te for music, in its hij^hest and 
holiest forms, for many trenerations to come. 

The subject is one which has at times enjirnjrod the 
attention of each euccee^tntr Board of Directors 
since the founding: of the huildini;. The period has 
now arrived when they would tnost respectfully but 
earnestly urge it upon the notice of the stockliolders, 
and bespeak for it the good will and patronage of the 
Association. 

And in the consideration of a matter so Important, 
it seems particularly desirable to set oar standard of 
excellence high — to Iw satisfied with nothing: inferior 
to the greatest and the best. Since we are providing 



for a work that slmll stand, it in to he lio})ed, not for 
decades f»nly, hut for r^wf/rnVs c»f years. 

It mnst he admitted that a stincinre, such as Is 
here contemplatpd. cannot he hsd wiihnnt the ex 
penditure of a larpe amonnr of funds. But for this 
expendirurc we shall look fi)r ndequate rennlts ; and 
in the lonjr run, it is emphatically true in tfie history 
of orfj^an baildtnjcr, that the instrument composed of 
the best materials, and constructed in the most thor- 
ough and substantial manner in all its parts, and by 
consequence of a superior cost, has been found to 
best subserve the interest of a real economy. 

The plnn which, after tnatnre deliberation, h»iS 
suffpested itself to the minds of the Directors as most 
feasible and proper. Is this : ihnt the Corporation 
npproprirttft the snm of ten thonvtnd dolhrs toward"* 
the enterprise, on the condition that an ndditional 
ten thousand be raised by private subscription ; the 
Temn\n\nf: ^/iv& thousand doff am, or snch portion of it 
as may ha requirad, shall be guaranteed without ex- 
pense to the Association,* 

The plan as thus set forth, was heartily advo- 
cated bv Judge Putnam, and by Messrs. Hillard, 
Lamb, Mdring, and other 8to«:khohlers present, 
and on motion of Mr. Putnam, it was vot«'d that 
the sum of $10,000 be appropriated by the Music 
Hall Asso*'iation, towards the purchase of a 
Grand Or^an for the Hall, of the characrter men- 
tioned in the Report, and upon the conditions 
therein named. 

It was also voted, that the Directors should be 
authorized, if it be found necessary, to dispose of 
the organ then in the Hall, and appropriate the 
proceeds thereof towards the increase of the 
fund; and likewise, that all sums appropriated 
and subscribed for the purchase of the said organ, 
as contemplated by these. votes, should be re- 
ceived and held by the Directors of this Associa- 
tion, in trust for the subscribers, until the purchase 
be made, and that the said organ, when procured, 
should be held, used and enjoyed by this Corpora- 
tion, so long as the Music Hall shall be used for 
the general purposes for which it is now used, and 
was originally designed, and that the appropria- 
tion of the $10,000, then authorized, be made 
onlv upon these conditions; and, finally, that 
when the said instrument shall ha\'e been placed 
in the Music- Hall, it shall be, at all times, under 
the general care, control and supervision of the 
organ Committee of the Directors, for the time 
being. All these orders were passed unanimously 
by a stock vote, in which 784 out of 1000 shares 
were represented. 

One important point may arrest our attention 
for a moment here. It is the grounds upon which 
the possession of the instrument is held, as suggest- 
ed in the Report, and subsequently confirmed by 
the stockholders' votes. It is, on the part of the 
subscribers, a generous gif^ to this Association ; 
and the conditions of their appropriations, on the 
part of the stock-holders, themselves, are such, 
that the instrument can be retained and possess- 
ed by them only so long as their hall shall retain 
its original character ; the inference and the in- 
tention, it seems to me. being plain, that in case 
the building shall ever be sold or diverted to pur- 
poses foreign to the designs of its founders, then 
is the organ to be removed to some place of 
security till such time as another Music- Hall 
shall be constructed to receive it. Thus it stands, 
as it is meet it should stand, the guardian in no 
small measure of our chartcre<l rights, and the 
hope of Art in future years. • 

Other appropriations have since been liberally 
made from time to time, as they were required for 
immediate use, the corporation not hesitating to 
mortgage their property as security for pay- 
ment. 

Af^er this meeting, private subscriptions were 
push(>d forward until the stipulated amount of 
$10,000 was promi}«»'d — an<J in October following, j 
oneof the organ committee was delegated bv the 
Directors to pro<.»eod to Eurojie and comfilete the 
investigation of the subject, make choice of a 
builder, and e;cecute a contract on the part of 
the corporation with full powers. .Tl»is mission 

* T maj state In explanstlnn here, that it wm supposed at 
this timp. the completed worlc would nor. exceed In cost the 
•ntn of $25.(K)0. It in unnecesssr? to a Id. tbnt circumftAneee 
fwjond hiim'in eoxtrol. hnve sinoecontribnted to more than 
double tliirt original «)otini«te. The Knanntee. alluded to in 
the Report, was rea<lllj obtained on roiditinns mticfirtory to 
the Direornrs, and l« now among tbw flies of the Clerk of the 
Corponttloo. 



was fortliwith entere.l iijion. and affiT a perioil of 
about five tnontlis, satistaiturily eoncludt^d ujiim 
terms within the limit;! designated by the sto«'k- 
holders. 

I will not weary you with the details of that 
tour. Suffice it to say, that no time, nor elToTt, 
nor pains were spared to obtain, from whatever 
sources, the requisite information upon which to 
base a sound judgment, in the choice of a builder, 
and the procurement of such contract as should 
be exact and dis<Tiniinating in its specifications, 
and comprehensive and complete in its results. 
To this end, the principal organs and organ- 
factories in Gn>at Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Germany, were critieallv examim-d, 
and plans and specificatioTis from all these sources 
obtained. In London,the valuable aid of Mr. Ilop- 
kins.organistofthe Temple Church, and author of 
a learned work upon the organ, was invoked and 
cheerfully rendered. Mr. Hopkins entered into 
the plan with enthusiasm from the first, and has 
never ceased to manifest his interest in its 
sueeess. 

The contract itself, as originally agreed upon 
in Frankfort, afterwards carefully revised by Mr. 
Walcker in person at Ludwigsburg, and finally, 
aAer his visit of inspection among the prineipal 
organs and organ-factories of Paris and Ix)ndon, 
critically reviewed and scrutinized in its ev^ry 
detail and specification, in company with Mr. 
Hopkins in London, is a formidable document of 
more than forty pages in manus<tript. 

In this contract is stipulated, not only the 
general scope and character of the work — th^ 
range and compass of its manuals and pedal — 
itj stops in quantity and quality, their combination 
and connection.*, number of pipes, weight and 
composition of metal, &c., &c., — but the minute 
details of all the essential parts, and whatever the 
resources and possibilities of the art, up to the limits 
of the time of the construction of the instrument, 
would permit, were insisted upon on the part of the 
Directors, and cheerfully acceded to and put into 
faithful execution by the builder. The brilliant 
trumpets, in the Swell, for instance, are fashioned 
like orchestral trumpets of brass, and polished and 
burnished with the greatest care, although hidden 
forever from view. Its bassoons and oboes are turn- 
ed and polished, afVer the similitude of the instru- 
ments of their class. Its traverse*, flute is of choice 
wood, in shape like actual Hutes, turned and var- 
nished, and fitted vith.embouchures of brass — its 
concert flute is of wood, of choi»*e8t selection and 
finest grain, and so on. So, likewise, with the 
accessory parts of the instrument, — the wind- 
chests are constructed after a new and admirable 
invention of the builder, by which the faults 
which, under the common system of sliders, have 
been for centuries justly complained of in the best 
works, are avoided— and the difficulties, to which 
we in this country are particularly subjected, from 
sudden changes of temperature ai d the hygro- 
metrical conditions of the atmosphere, are almost 
wholly counteracted. The swell organ includes 
within its walls a portion of the pedal, and is an 
instrument complete in itstdf Added to this, is 
an apparatus attached to some of the individual 
stops, by which to aflcct the increase or diminu- 
tion of the sound at pleasure — liesides all which 
is the grand crescendo and diminuendo to the 
whole work. The combination movements have 
been studied with the greatest care. By means 
of an extensive application of the pneumatic lev- 
er, lightness is given to the touch ; and b\^ com- 
bination of ingenious contrivant-es, the whole re- 
80urc<'s of the instrument are brought within easy 
reach and control of the player. Tlie piti-h of 
the organ was originally stipulated to h*» in uni- 
s in with that of the Boston on-hcstral pitch, at 
the average teni|>erHture of the Mnsic Hail 
throughout the year, which was found t<i l>e alM*ul 
66 ® of Fahrenheit, yhis requisition wa^ subse- 
quently altered so as to irorrespond with the new 
orchestral piUrh, adopted by the French, which is 
somewhat mnr»» than a «pp\rter of a tone lower 
than that of England and our own country. For 
this the organ can justly claim the thanks of all 
singers, if not, at the^ firsit, of the players upon 
instruments. 

But not to weary you with further details of the 
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contract, let me quote its c1osin<; paraprraph, 
written down and dictated from the lips of the 
builder himself, which is as follows : 

"And in refrard to the execution of this commis- 
sion, Mr. Waleker hegs to sny, in conci union, that, 
as well for the interest of Art, ns for the condiderntion 
of his own irood name, he will fMithfully and in (rood 
eamest, strive to equal and to rival the merits of his 
best and most extensive works, — eruaranteetni; to 
corahine with rlie excellencies to he found in hi^ own 
land, Kuch additions as he has met with in his recent 
vhit to France and Eni;land, and further to introduce, 
without especial requirement or additional charfre. 
any improvement of real importance that shall come 
to his knowledge during the construction of the work." 

This indenture bein*; completed, — the usual 
j^uarantees for the punctual payment of instal- 
menta on our part, and the timely delivery of the 
instrument on the part of the builder were inter- 
changed — the notarial seals affixed, and the con- 
tract closed; — with heartfelt expressions of joy and 
of jjratitude on the part of Mr Waleker, that he 
was thus permitted to place this latest profluction 
of his declining y«'ar8,and the greatest monument 
to his name, amonjj the cities of the New 
World — and with no less passionate regret on the 
part of Mr. Hopkins, who, with an artist's enthu- 
aiasm, beinoaniMl the day when this completest 
marvel of a cherislipd art, sailing westward by 
the shon>s of England, should fade from bis long- 
ing sight. 

Of the final completion of the work — its suc- 
cessful ordeal before the most competent and crit- 
ical judges that could be found in England and 
on the Continent — its tempestuous and perilous 
voyage of three months duration a<TOSs the At- 
lantic in winter — its providential protection from 
pirates, and its saft* and opportune arrival here in 
the «arly months of sjjHng, you have already 
heard or read. 

Immediately after the order for the work had 
gone forth, cojnes of the original plans and draw- 
ings of the hall were obtaineil from the architect, 
Mr. Snell, and sent to Germany, together with a 
model in wood of the interior of the building, 
showing with accuracy the measurements of its ev- 
ery part, its material and form of .•structure and the 
like, so that the instrumt-nt might be adapted 
precisely to the acoustic requirements of the f>lace 
that was to contain it, — in strictest accordance 
with which, in its voicing and intonation — its ca- 
pacity and fund of res«'rved power, the organ 
was designed and constru'rtcd. 

In regard to the archite«'tural form and en- 
shrinement of the instrument, I have time to say 
but a word. This part of the work was »pproa<*h- 
ed by the Directors with no little diffidence and 
doubt. No structure of the kind, that could be 
found in Europe, appeared to meet the somewhat 
anomalous position that was to be o(*cupied. 
Hence all estimates, as to its cost — and it was 
many times guessed at by those who considered 
themselves knowing in such matters — fell wide of 
the mark. It was onl}' after months and years 
of patient effort and trial, that the present fitting 
habitation for so noble an instrument was obtain- 
ed. The germ of th** structure is a design by 
Hammatt Diliings. His were the outlines, and 
general form and proportions. But in its present 
emboilinient, if we except the cherubs on the tops 
of the high towers, and the figure of St. Cecilia, 
the germ alone remains. The finally-adopted 
plan, in its artistic and elaborate beauty and 
ptandeur, belongs to the brothers Gustavo and 
Christien Herter of New York, whose designs, 
when submitted to Mr. Billings, were pronounced 
by him, with characteristic candor and unselfish- 
ness, to be superior to his own, and urged upon 
the acceptance of the committee. 

It is impossible to speak, in terms of too high 
praise, of the care, attention and conscientious 
application on the part of Mr. Herter himself, 
and all in his employ, to the work, daring: the 
two years and more of its construction. By al- 
most providential disposal, the right man, wheth- 
er for colossal figures or minutest detail of orna- 
mentation, seemed to come at his bidding ; and, 
in all this profusion of elaborate richness, nothing 
was hurried, nothing slighted. Be it the artist 
(who, in the person of the younger Herter, is pres- 



ent with us to-night) from whose brain, leaped 
forth Minerva-like, the finished forms of human 
and ideal things — or the sculptor, bj whose cun- 
ning these were stiffened into shape and fixed in 
the willing wood — the modellers in clav and in 
plaster — the carvers, the carpenters, the finishers 
— all labored con amore and with one mind 
towards the perfect result. 

Under the admirable management of Mr. Eben 
Dale, the diflScult and delicat* task of transport- 
ing this vast structure by land carriage, from the 
workshops of Mr. Herter in New York to the 
Music Hall, during the last winter, was success- 
fully accomplished, without the least accident or 
injury. 

I should not forget to mention here, what had 
perhaps been better said in another connection — 
the successful efforts of Judge Putnam, at Wash- 
ington, to effect a remittance of the duties upon 
the instrument, made more than usually onerous 
by the recent increase of the tariff. In the course 
of the organ tour abroa«l, to which allusion has 
been made, it was ascertained in regard to the 
large organ placed by the Messrs. Waleker, a few 
years since, in one of the principal chun-hcs in 
St. Petersburg in Russia, that, iti consideration 
of so noble a contribution to Art, the customs were 
remitted by Imperial Ukase ; and it was hoped 
to obtain, upon like grounds, a similar government 
favor at home. The weight of eminent names 
was freely contributed to an application, made in 
due form to the powers at Washington. On the 
grounds of imperial preeedent or national weal, 
we regret to say, our suit did not succeed. But 
what was reluctantly refused as a nation's boon 
to Art, was granted when viewed as a purely le- 
gal right, upon whi<'h the merits of the case were 
rested bv Judge l*utnam from the first. The So-, 
lii-itor of the Treasury, to whom the question was 
referred hy Mr. Secretary Chase, concurring 
with the Judge that the elause in our charter 
whir-h defines the purposes and object of this As- 
sociation, as being a Corporate Institution, estab- 
lished for the advancement of music as an Art, 
brought us within the category of exemptions 
named in the tariff a<'t. and justly entitled us to 
the admission of the organ duty free. Thus at a 
critical juncture of affairs, an important saving 
was made in the cost of the instrument. 

Some incidents that have occurred during the 
progress of this enterprise, it may not be improp- 
er to mention here — as showing the appreciation 
the work has alreadv received in foreign lands. 
The thi*ee groups of figures that surmount the 
central portions of^he organ were carved at the 
Royal Academy of Art in Stuttsrart. When fin- 
ished they were placed on exhibition there and 
greatly admired. Subsequently, a request was 
received by the directors, for permission to plaee 
them for a time in the great exhibition of the in- 
dustry of all nations in London, as models of 
their kind. 

About this same timealso.came a solicitation from 
Mr. Waleker, endorsed by the State Commission- 
ers and others in Wurtemberg, that a portion of 
the instrument itself might be set up at the Lon- 
don Exhibition. Both these requests were grant- 
ed, on condition that the shipment of the oriran 
should not be materially delayed thereby. The 
projei't was only reluctantly given up, when 
it was ascertained that too much time would 
be thus consumed. Likewise, a few months 
before the opening of the Great Exhibition, a re- 
quest came in due form from the Treasurer of the 
Crystal Palace Association at Sydenham, asking 
upon what terms a loan of the Boston organ, theiv 
nearly completed in Ludwigsburg. could be had 
for the grand commemoration of Handel — a col- 
ossal concert by 4000 picked voices and instru- 
ments, to be given in the Sydenham Crystal Pal- 
ace, on the occasion of the opening of the exhi- 
bition. I may say, in parenthesis, that the Syd- 
enham Association were already in temporary 
possession of a large and fine organ, built for them 
by the celebrat4*d house of Gray & Davidson in 
London, and which, it was proposed to take down 
and lay aside, for the time being, if their propo- 
sition was accepted. ' 

This was soon after the commencement of the 
war — (he periwi of gloom and despondency in 



financial matters — a time when the organ fund 
itself was low, and the prospect of its in<Tease not 
encouraging — when the rates of exchange were 
rising, and the time for the payment of install- 
ments approaching. The proposition was dis- 
<;ussed in full session of the Board of Directors, 
and its acceptance on certain conditions enter- 
tained. A voluminous correspondence followed. 
Terms and con<litions were named on which the 
loan might pos.sibly be made, and the Directors, 
reluctantly and in sorrow, were making up their 
minds to yield into the hands of a rival nation the 
first fruits of their long years of anxiety and toil, 
— when upon a sudden, the "Trent affair,** in 
which Commodore Wilkes and Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were the principal actors, intervened and 
put a stop to further proceedings. 

In reference to this more than ordinarily inter- 
esting feature in the history of our somewhat 
eventful organ enterprise, I should be glad to 
present some extracts from the correspondence 
to which it gave rise« and which I hold in my 
hand, but the time will not permit. It is unnec- 
essary to add, that, under the circumstances, the 
Directors were unwilling to entertain the proposi- 
tion longer, and all further correspondence on the 
subject was dropped. Such, gentlemen, and after 
such manner, is the work you have so liberally 
and in good faith entrusted to our supervision 
and care. 

It remains to tender to the eminent builder, 
now ripe in years as in the harvest of a well- 
earned fame, — to the son, Hcrr Friedrich Walek- 
er, youngest scion of the house, on whom the 
mantle of his honored father seems already to 
have fallen,— to the faithful Stiinn, the worthy 
foreman of the fa»-tory, and his as.sociates who 
accompanie<l the instrument across the seas, and 
have work*'d togpther fiirhfnlly and harmo- 
niouslv during thcsn lonu months of prepara- 
tion, to one and all, — our most earnest heartfelt 
thanks for the resj>onsihle part they have taken, 
each in his own sphere, in the pro<luction of this 
so great and noble I'reation of Art. 

The city that is first in this New World to re- 
ceive at your h-^nds a legacy so precious and so 
rare, will delight to hold you in affectionate re- 
membrance, and Vie the last I am sure, to fail in 
her allegiance to the land of letters and of song. 

Will you.gentlemen-stockholdersof this Associ- 
ation — to whom is now committed the formal cus- 
to'ly of this mcred tru*ty suffer from us a single 
word of entreaty — that you wi!l accept it and 
keep it — in the broad and liberal interpretation of 
the terms so weH expressed, in the votes you 
passed unanimously, while it existed only in hope, 
— as one of the cherished institutions of our favored 
city. Preserve it with a jealous care from all 
base or profane and incongruous uses — guard and 
protect it and watch over it — in the spirit of the 
sublime motto yon have inscribed upon its front, 
— as the great names that are l>efore you, in 
their silent eloquence appeal to you to do. — as the 
image of Sebastian Bach, from its high enthrone- 
ment, would entreat <if you, if he could — as the 
Great Master of Harmony, standing never more 
appropriately than now, through whose deaf ears 
heavenly harmonies are strained once more upon 
earth, seems almost audibly to beseech of you. 
I.#et it be tc» vou and to I'our children the in- 
culcator of high and noble aims — an educator of 
generations yet unborn — teaching with its thou- 
sand tongues the precepts of religion and virtue 
and heaven-born charity — ^from out whose golden 
mouths shall ever issue Praise to God. 



Ode. 

Siam BT MISS CnABLOTTB 0U8BVAV AT TBS OTAVaUBATMB 

or TBI OBBAT OBOAV. 

I. 

Listen to tho InvocAtloB ! 

Nov aVaklnff. pralwfol brMklng, 

Tc shall boar the heart ofa-natloD, 

RMdk In vast convocation, 

Pull of honor, full of looff, 

Upward to tho Source of PralM where harmonies belonf . 

II. 
It rises from onr city by the flregzant sea. 
Where, yoang, laborlons, brave and five, 
She stands In her prosperity. 
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Our fiithm elatched Ihe wild shore Ptark and cold, 

8«ylo(, Thb stiund shall be our hom«, 

And l«t no dsspot bUhsr eom« ; 

Strong of purpose, strong of bone, 

We will govern it alone. 

Tet Merej*s bolght onr Ihtbers eonld not galni 

Nor perfwt Jnstlee did their hearts contain ; 

They sinned their sins ; the tale is not untold. 

And bittemeas of arroganee 

And wily hate and Ignoranee 

Heaped their poisoned agony 

Upon the yoong-broired colony : 

But still the people grew and strengthened ee Time foiled. 

The towers rose, the bells were swung, 

And rifted stone assumed new grace, 

While up and down the ehildren sung, 

Bringing thdr sunshine to the place. 

After long years their ehlldren^s children grewf 

And wandered into foreign lands, 

And other nations knew 

And saw them bound in cold despotic bands. 

At last, in thankfulness, thqr said, 

We will ehooee from out our own 

Those who early loTed and rorefftat laid 

Thdr listening ear to the harmonic Khell ; 

Let them seek in many an antique town, 

To find in what recesMS dwell 

Art«b dlTlnest melodies. 

Toleelees. shall wt as the dead 

Bee the morning spread 

Orer us her rich surprise ? 

Bee the erentng^s golden tele 

Written on each floating s|l], 

And no peopIe^s song arise 

Tunefhl for onr home, onr earthly Psradlse f 

We have sinned, and need a psalm for sadness ; 

We have Joyed and should And Toiee for gladoees ; 

We will build an oigan Tast, 

It shall sound a noble blast 

And wear a stately form ; 

It shall tell of mountain streams, 

Until we bear their quickly flowing dresms. 

Ringing to music for our waking hours; 

It shall rehearse the Ule of pine-strewed woods, 

Until their pensive moods 

Bhall haunt the common strset with their weird powers ; 

They who dwell in Inland homce 

May learn the mnrmnr of the sea« 

Through its tumultuous tone. 

Surging, as when the north*wInd comes, 

After a storm, while yet the fleree waves moan. 

And drives the herded elouds aeroes the crystal btt. 

Nature in every form that soothee our pain 

Bhall come to us again, 

As when in childhood's hours of rest 

We lay upon her breast ; 

The organ then shall lead the quiring soul 

Onward to worlds where unheard anthems roll. 

III. 

At length the people sought and found 

A builder foremost in his art. 

Who held his work deer unto his heart. 

The child of his old age. 

Tsnder as a monk of old 

Slipping down the scale of years. 

Who paints his last stroke on the ensmelled page, 

Bo wrought he on this organ for the Free. 

At last the long laborious hours were told. 

Boded their ecstasise and fears; 

Struck by the master's hand, there lesped a sound 

From these fresh wells of secret melody. 

Bring the wood of choicest grain. 

Dyed with hues of richest stain, 

Cried the builder old; 

And ehooee a worthy arcbiteet. 

Whose eye can skilfully select 

The subtlest curve in leaf and branch and wave; 

Ijet Ills obedient handwngrave 

Whatever form his busy tbooKbt shall name. 

Worthy to bind three sllv«r spires within their sculptured 

fmme. 
Art>hrothers then In an^werinx concord came, 
Vl'Ith fancy glnwinjr In the ttnuir. 
An<lfl<i^hlng upwnH to tlmir hljh intent. 
The soul ornne a ini>trunie:.t 
^V\wn Pe^ntv's h:in>l her InBnence lent. 
Until lianl llnei* bv him were blent. 
And flut*'d columns Ilghty sent 
To icfwft the app«r sir, 
Crownvd wlf.h the forest's leafy hair. 
Lo^c In the coij volutions of liis work, 
H'e st«m to h«ar the vtlr of summer wind. 
Or rustling birds who lurk 
Ii hi<Me-i ne*t-* we ^t^k. hut never And. 



Another, of athletic mind, 

Brought twostrong sons of Atlas, doomed to stand 

Forever holding up with strainM hand 

The world of varied pipes and carvings rare i 

Caryatids. gkM>my*browed, 

By his power were allowed 

Again to leave the silent halls of Oreeee 

And listen In their toll to Masie's voice of peee*. 

And many were the figures from his soul 

Which fled to fonn and answered bis control ; 

Chief of them all. the mutter soul of eong 

Follows with Jealous love the keye along. 

Lset. highest, as If Just alit. 

See d:vine Cecilia sit ; 

She has found our liir dominions, 

On her wide melodious pinions ; 

From her rapt lyre it seems she drops 

Sweet wandering notes to guide the swelling stops. 

While circle Into cirrle breaking. 

Wider clrrles still awaking, 

Every sphere can swinging hear 

The ripples of our atmosphere, 

The growing circles of our prayer ; 

Circling beyond ell time, all pla<«e. 

And breaking with Its finite grsee 

Upon dim shores of Ood*s Illimitable spaee. 

IT. 
While thus wltti strenuous eageme es they wrovght, 
Thither the black-wlngcd echoes sailing brought 
A heavy noise that quelled each rising thought. 
A wailing as of" Wkr," 
Now near and now afkr. 
Darkened the star-sown firmament of Peace, 
Wherever men should look to find releam. 
Black was the sky, and blarker still it grew. 
While F&lth alone the unread fbtureknew. 

Still the work was bravely sped. 

Though In faint souls Hope was dead. 

Or diiitant as a murmur from the midnight summer 

Onward surely went the labor, 

While the sharpened clash of sabrs 

Echood in the workmen*s ear, 

Listening yet for Tictory. 

A Tolce for weeping, 

And a bell for tolling. 

Wakeful dreams hi place of sleeping,— 

Bhall we tell no other story 

Of our country's hard-won glory? 

The organ shall its noble triumphs sprsad. 

Hasten, builders young and bulldere hoary. 

Let its first notes tell the eloquent story 

Of flresh desires like autumn Instrsshed, 

The willing tribute of our Ikith and glory. 

VI. 
Now the offering stands completed. 
Be its Joy fn] advent greeted ! 
IJiti ye up each mourning head ! 
It shall sound the heroic dead ! 
And if the notes must tell of Beauty fled 
From this earth-bound portal 
To the gate immortal, 

Thence, on radiant wing, their resonant might shall bring 
Fairer Beauty bom of Duty, 
Beauty fled, but never dead, 
The mortal and Immortal wed. 

sweet Joys vanishM ! 

life-hopes hung on broken thread ! 

Hearken to-day, 

And hear a people say, 

*'Kot for their homes alone 

Our martyrs' light hath shone,— 

Broad as the land its rays are known ; 

Too generous to wait till set of sun. 

They saw the bitter strife begun, 

R^leed to know their innocent course was run. 

Since with their death the ensIavM tasks were done. 

Te. and such as ye, we hold our pledge of Victory ! 

lEre yet our tears are dry, 

We hear the wide resounding cry, 

The cowing roll of VIrtiiry, 

And Freedom walks besids her stately ear.*' 

liet the muslcliin come. 

Fresh from that star where Oenlus has its home, 

Whose sympathetic soul 

Sways, like Che wi>-d-«wept grain. 

To human Joy or psln, 

And yet no pas''lnns tmmple to their baseointtrol. 

IliA hHod ^hall vlhrste the responsive strings, 

HMiig on snpernal wings 

Of .Mui*lc*s womlrous mystery : 

Now. at his touch, unvflled'nrs hidden things. 

Now falls oppn>mlon. now decay tk\w kings ; 

Throoxh all the toi'CH the voice of F r e edom rings 

One choral chant, one song of Pzalse, A Natiom's TioroilT. 



From the Diarist 

Tirana, Sept. 20, 1868. 
Here are loine notes written npon the receipt, earlj 
in Jane, of Terioot articles on Glack'e "Orphevt," 
which the performance of that opera in New York 
calleH ont in the papere of that citj. These notes 
were mislaid, and hare only recently made their ap- 
pearance ap^ain. True, tlio occasion which called 
them oot is past, hot, as they relate to the troth of 
history, they cannot be amiss in a joomal of mosic. It 
is immaterial in what particolar papers the short ex- 
tract commented npon appeared, and I will therefore 
merely denote them by quotation marks. 

1. "Glock's Orpheus, composed in Paris in 1762." 
This opera was composed in Vienna, and produced 

in the BurgTheatre, April 5, 1762. Itt first per- 
formance in Paris took place on the 2d of Aofroat, 
1774, the original text being translated into French 
by Moline. 

2. "Gluck a German, or perhaps more precisely 
speaking a HungMrian." 

Yes, jijkt as a person bom in the north west comer 
of Vermont is a Pennsylvanian. Gluck was bom in 
Bohemia, just on the borders of Saxony. 

3. "Handol assailed the innovator furiotuly." 
When Ghick was a young man of thirty, that is in 

1745, he composed an occasional piece, entitled "La 
Caduta dei Giganti,"to be performed in London. The 
occasion was the rejoicings at the soppression of the 
rebellion of "Charley, my darlincr, tlie young cava- 
lier." The piece ran ilve nights OLly. Handel, al- 
ready sixty years old, and the anthor of the "Mea- 
siah," "Samson," "Israel in Egypt," &c.. Ac., t«. 
marked somewhat contemptuously upon the young 
man's want of knowledge of counterpoint ! SeveH- 
teen years afterwards, when Handel was already 
dead, Gluck succeeded in producing a work (the Or- 
pheus) based upon a system, tlie idea of which had 
been awakened in his mind by the works of Handel, 
and especially Dr. Ame in England, and Rameau in 
France I The "Alceste." the "Elcne e Paride," and 
two operas for the daughter of Empress Maria The- 
resa followed, and Gluck still had no thought of 
Paris or French opera. In 1772, Ronlet, a French- 
man and poet, became acquainted with the composer 
in Vienna, and persuaded him to compose a text 
which he had written, "Iphigenie en Aulis." 

So Gluck had long been victorioos in Vienna, be- 
fore he ever saw Paris as an "innovator." In Paris, 
his operas followed each other in this order : — 

"Iphicenie en Aulis," April 19, 17M. (One year 
before the fight at Lexington.; 
"Orpheus," August 2d, 1774. 
"Alceste," April'23. 1776. 
"Armide." Sept. 23. 1777. 
"Iphigenie en Tauris, May 18, 1779. 
"Echo et Narcisse," Sept. 24, 1779. 

One of tlie New York criiics gives a mass of fine 
writing about the production of these operas at Ver- 
sailles. Unluckily they were not performed there at 
sil. Gluck brooght them ont in tlie grand opera in 
Paris, which then was in "la nouvelle Salle du Pal- 
ais Royal," which was opened January 26, 1770. 

A. ▼. T. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 14. 1868. 



Completion of the Great Organ.— A Week 
of Musical Festivitiet. 

The **Great Instrument," complete now in its 
majesty and beauty, and flooding the Music Hall 
with harmony, has swept into its strong, aonorout 
current nearly all the musical interest of the past 
week or two. The subject is so much moreinterett- 
ingfhan any other that can just now come up to us, 
and is at the same time so large, as necessarily 
I to almost monopolize our columns. In spite of 
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ooraeWes, therefore, and at the risk of beiDg 
called the organ of the Organ, we make this an 
Organ number of oor paper. We have first of all 
to put on record the incidents of the Intujrnra- 
tion, which embraced a whole week of festivities, 
public or private, musical or social. And this 
• precludes the continuation in this number of our 
formal description of the Organ, which has al- 
ready run through two numbers : we shall re- 
sume that in our next The first and in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of these experiences 
was 

THE "PRIVATE TEST." 

This occurred on Saturday evening, Oct. 81, 
in the presence of the subscribers and the stock- 
holders of the Music Hall Association, members 
of the citjT government and other invited guests, 
numbering about a thousand gentlemen. Never 
were hoapitable doors besieged with greater ea- 
gerness. A huge green curtain was all that met 
the first inquiring glance toward the stage end 
of the hall, veiling the gnhi instrument in mys 
tery : — shall we be allowed to see the wonder, or 
is the sense of hearing to be the only test at 
present? Meanwhile all eyes are wandering 
with pleasure over the renovated walk and ceil- 
ing of the hall, for years so dingy and discolored. 
Thanks to Mr. William J. McPherson, the well- 
known decorative painter, it w all clean and 
freth and beautiful again, as if touched by magic. 
The tone of coloring is changed, and for the bet- 
ter. That delicate and rather timid roseate tint, 
that used to flush the walls with a faint sunset 
light, was beautiful, but, like the sunset, it had 
too soon faded out. Now, to harmonize the hall 
with the Organ, the walls have been made some- 
what darker and the ceiling lighter. In the 
words of the Advertiner^ 

The CTOondwork of the diamond pannellins: in the 
eeilinp: has heen chsnfred to a sea-green color, with 
mould ines of bofT and cream rolor, flntfd\ed with a 
semi-cirrolar leold -finish mooldinfr. of high reflective 
power, and knotted, at the intemertionii, with hand- 
Bon^e rosettes of full gitt. The wall pane U are finish- 
ed in brown-drah, as also is the niche wherein the 
statue BUnds. Heavy fftU monldines have taken the 
place of the narrow strips before used and under the 
brilliant jets from the cornice serve very materially 
to diffuiie the li/ht throuehont the hall. Mnch of the 
superfluous gildinf? aboot the doorways has been 
changed to the sober, serviceable drab ; in this in- 
stance as in countless others which occur to the ob- 
server, betraying that mixture of good sense and Just 
appreciation of the uses to which the hall in to be de- 
voted, with a refined^ and artistic taste, which places 
Mr. McPhenon's name chief among those of his 
calMniif. 

The old and excellent system of lishtinf? the hall 
by cornice Jet is still adhered to, although a 2 1-2 
inch main pipe has been substituted for the 1 1-S 
inch in the li|?hting galleiy. The burners are all 
new, and by the new pipe a supply of gas is at com- 
mand for the most brilliant display requisite for any 
occasion. 

Another and hardly less noticeable feature of the 
innovation is the reseating of the ball. The loss of 
room on account of the platform space taken by the 
organ is amply compensated by bringing the gallery, 
which ran behind the first balcony, into the hall. This 
change, desirable for mors reasons than one, allows 
the seats at the end of the balcony, heretofore on a 
steep incline, to be placed on a grade uniform with 
the other seats and other rows to be placed along 
with them. The clock has been removed to the sec- 
ond (upper) balcony,— a little change producing a 
great effect on the general appearance of this ena of 
the hall. The seats have been newly upholstered ,and 
covered with dark red enamel cloth. They are num- 
bered by an entirely new set of porcelain plates. . . . 
The whole number of seats In the hall is 2654 

The system of renovation which has bestowed so 
nacb care and expense upon the hall proper, has 
also e^Ltended to the entrance-hall, corridors and 
ante-rooms. New orchestral rooms, very convenient 
to the Organ, have been arranged, and the waiting 
and cloaking rooms enlarged, newly papered, paint- 



ed, carpeted and furnished, and the lower rooms im- 
mediately connected with the upper by a circular 
stairway. In a word, every thing about the hall 
looks clean and fresh. The eye delights to dwell on 
the new arrangement of colors, especially in the even- 
ing, when they reflect the light with sn(*h clear splen- 
dor. Incongruous as the associations of delicate 
light coloring and gilt with a'maosive hiack-walnut 
structure may seem, the combination cannot offend 
the eye. On tlie contrary, the effect is so pleasing as 
to excite general admiration, as was the case on Sat- 
urday night. 

There was no set programme of the music. 
But while all were wondering and waiting and 
surveying the improvements in the hall, a soft 
strain arose behind the curtain — invisible, imper- 
sonal, as befits organ music — and rapidly grew 
into a sublime crescendo, and then sank and wan- 
dered on in sweet and careless voluntary, — no 
composition, to be sure, but faacinatinl^ and ex- 
citing for the time, as the first sounds from the 
great mjrsterious instrument most naturally have 
been. For a quarter of an hour or more, the au- 
dience sat listening, in the dim light, perhaps 
studying to make out the two cherub faces, that 
seemed to have climbed to the top of the screen, 
and to be looking over npon us, when suddenly 
the gaslights flashed forth, and the curtain began 
slowly and majestically to descend, revealing 
first the full length of the cherubs with their gild- 
ed instruments surmounting the domes of the two 
central towers ; then the chaste beauty of the 
ribbed and rounded domes ; then the triple col- 
umns of huge silvery pipes, with St. Cecilia 
throned in beauty on the summit of the arch be- 
tween ; and so little by little the whole breadth 
and grandeur of the superb /opa^/e, with its grand 
caryatides, its figures, heads, and wealm of carv- 
ings. As the rare symmetry and harmony derel- 
oped into wonderful completeness, a perfect music 
to the sight, a symphony in wood and metal, the 
silence of the rapt audience gave way to a mur- 
mur of delight; then round on round of applause 
swelled in a long crescendo with each new phase 
of the disclosure, all rising to their feet uncon- 
sciously. In the excitement of the scene, none 
saw how silently the fallen screen was gathered 
up upon the platfonn and conveyed away; it 
seemed as if it had Tanished through the floor. 
From the work to the author ; three cheers were 
called for, rousing ones, and given with a will, 
for Dr. J. B. Upham, to whose first suggestion, 
enthusiasm, wise and persistent energy, in the 
face of one may imagine how much incredulity 
and worse, for seven long years, the whole enter- 
prise, now crowned with such complete snccess, 
is mainly due. 

The enthusiasm of that moment was as unique 

as it was perfect : the like thereof can hardly 

have been known before. It was a fresh and 

sudden inspiration ; every body was surprised by 

his own feeling, and knew that ever}' body shared 

it The old world has many a great Organ built 

away into the architectural wildernesses ofits great 

cathedrals; but was there ever an Organ cheered 

and clapped before in the assembly of the people ? 

This ootbarst was in strange contrast with the 

reverent demeanor of churches, where organs 

hitherto have properly belonged ; yet none the 

less was there religion in it ; for was it not in 

some sense a reoognition of the divine, the hailing 
of a new triumph of our civilisation, of a new 
type and instniment of that ideal harmony of a 
more free and perfect life, which is the aspiration 
of oor institutions, never felt so keenly by the true 
American as in this honr of their peril and the 
new. break of day I 



After the applause had subsided, Mr. Morgan, 
organist of Grace Church, New York, was intro- 
duced and performed the ''Tell" overture, giving 
an appetizing foretaste of the orchestral effects, 
the variety and contrasts of the many stops in the 
wonderful instrument; in short, gratifying the 
general curiosity to know its sounds, which prob- 
ably was stronger at that moment than any pure- 
ly mu^cal desire for organ music in the highest 
sense of Art. Mr. Morgan's mastery of the in- 
strument, even with this short opportunity of 
studying its peculiarities, was striking and was 
mnch applauded. Dr. Upham, as President of 
the Music Hall Association and Chairman of the 
Organ Committee, then rendered a most appro- 
priate account of his stewardship, by reading the 
interesting Report, which we give in full in an- 
other part of this paper (with the last revisions 
of the author), of the seven years labor of the 
committee, with a history of the whole organ pro- 
ject up to this joyous hour of its completion. By 
this Report the Instrument was formally trane- 
ferred to the Music Hall Association, and the 
tenure of the property defined. The solemn 
charge conveyed in the closing sentences is in- 
deed an earnest dedication of the instrument to 
high and worthy uses, and in this spirit should be 
kept by those who have accepted it No profa- 
nation of so grand an instrument; no unartistic 
trifling, no courting of a low popularity, no mere 
mammon worship, with that which in its whole 
plan and structure, and by its grand outward 
presence, alwaya suggests the high and the eter- 
nal I Dr. Dpham was often interrupted by ap- 
plause, especially when he referred to persons 
who had rendered signal aid to the enterprise, 
and above all to Mr. Walcker, the builder, and 
his son, who sat upon the stage, who rose and 
modestly bowed during the enthusiastic applause 
at the mention of his name ; also to Herr Sturm, 
his faithful foreman ; to the younger Herter, the 
designer of the organ houses &c. One of the 
pleasantest features of the scene was to see this 
little group of Walcker and his workmen, Her- 
ter, &e., seated on the stage, a little apart from 
the group of Music Hall Directors. The artist 
spirit shone in the faces of these artisans, — that 
spirit which has reigned in every department, 
every detail of the work, from the beginning, and 
which is the surest guaranty that the Organ is a 
solid success, that it has more sweet and sterling 
▼irtues in it than the first week's or the first 
year's trials can bring out 

AAer the address, Mr. Lang played a sw6et 
Andante of Mendelssohn, and a part of Rink's 
flute concerto, tickling the ear of the curious. 
Cleverly and tastefully he did it ; but so far there 
had been no great organ music, nothing of that 
in which the organ is supreme. All this skir- 
mishing with fancy stops, orchestral imitations, 
&c., was well enough for such an informal occa- 
sion, when (as we have said) curiosity and not 
Art was the motive ; but, if one thought of it, it 
was almost in flat contradiction with the earnest 
closing appeal of the President. One deeply mu- 
sical soon wearies of all the pretty fluting and 
mixing of tone-colora, merely to try effects, of all 
the sentimental solo-singing upon this stop and 
that stop, making a Vox humana of each one of 
them, and ear and soul begin to crave the grand, 
rich volume of the full oi^gan, infinite and satisfy- 
ing as the ocean, rolling ont the great thouf;hts 
of God, and swallowihg in oblivion aU the little 
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wearjrinj; personalities of the smaller music. It 
was a comfort, therefore, when Mr. Patnr un- 
stopped the full organ, and in strong and lusty 
tones, with grand unfathomable basses, (such as 
those colossal pipes there promise^, poured out 
the roaring, foaming, lifesome tide of Bach's 
Toccata in D minor. Many at first may find the 
continued sound of the full organ confusing and 
monotonous ; but, depend upon it, the ear learns 
to love and crave such glorious great sonority ; 
it cannot be too great, provided it be musical, its 
tones all pure, well blended and proportioned, as 
they here are. 

Mr. Thayer, of Worcester, played a Marche 
Triumphale of his own« and Mr. Willcox, with 
his usual skill, which seems like an instinct, wove 
together various stops in pleasing combinations, 
part selected, part impromptu. 

The evening ended witli a general flocking of 
the company toward the stage, for a nearer ex- 
amination of the beautiful details of the work. 
They seemed a crowd of worshippers poing up to 
a cathedral ; and the bronze Beethoven, lookini; 
down benignly in the very focus of all that archi- 
tectural beauty, — how beautiful he looked! — 
seemed like the idol of their homage. 

We have already described the orgaa front so 
fully, that we need only notice a few added de- 
tails here. The mouths of the tin front pipes 
have been gilded ; those of the six great ones in 
the towers have quaint, antique-looking singing 
faces, painted on a gold ground, the whole taking 
a shell-like shape. The spaces in the end tow- 
ers (hereafter to be filled each by a large pipe), 
were covered by an ornamental device for the 
time being, — a series of circular shields contain- 
ing the opening lines from Dryden's Ode to St. 
Cecilia : 

From Harmony, Vrora hearenly Harmony, 
The aniversal frame began, &c. 

The middle space behind Bach, over which the 
St. Cecilia sits, was dressed with the flags of 
Wurtemburg and the United States, with stars, 
a gold wreath over Bach's head, &<*. ; but this 
space will be better filled when its destined pipes 
arrive. The whole, however, is quite tasteful as 
it stands. And so passed a most delightful and 
unprecedented evening. All went away ex- 
tremely pleased with what they had seen and 
heard of the great Organ, eagerly hoping to hear 
more. 

THB IlTAUGUHATIOir. 

The great occasion, the long expected formal 
Opening, took place on Monday evening, Nov. 2. 
The tickets at three dollan (it might snfely have been 
Jive) had been rapidly sold, with the understanding 
that the proceeds should go to the Organ fund ; and 
the Hall was completely filled with such an audience 
as only fine occasions can assemble, remarkable for 
character, distinction, beauty, fashion and fine dress- 
es. Organists and music-lovers from almost every 
State were present. The great green curtain, as be- 
fore, withheld the desire of all eyes until the appoint- 
ed moment ; nor was the expectation of the ear much 
piqued or gratified by the weak strains that ooted 
lasily forth from the veiled oracle. There was no 
pretence of really playing, or of showing oflT tha in- 
strument, it was simply to fill the time while people 
waited ; had it been ever so good, it would have still 
been a mistake, because an organ voluntary, before a 
whole concert of organ music, can only be like ea^ 
ing while one waits for dinner. Silence had been 
better, until the proper time fqr music ; the rambling 
and superfluous prelude brushed some of the bloom 



off from the fine fruits significantly grouped together 
in the 

PROORAMMB. 

Pabt I. 

1. Ode, netted bT Mlaa Charlotte Ouahman. 

2. Op#ninK of th« Or^n, by Harr Frledrloh 

Walokar, pon of tha emlavnt Orgsn-ballder, B. 
F.Walcebk, of Lodwfg»barg,( Kingdom of ^VurtMn- 
berjj.) 

8. {a. ) Qmnd Tocmta In T Baeh 

\h. ) Trio Bonftto In K flat ; for two Manuftia and Pedal : 
1. Alleicro moderato. 2. Adagio. 8- Ailogro. . Baeh 

By John K. Paine, OrganM 
at tha Went Chareh, Boston, and MoalcA Instme- 
tor at Harrard Uoltenlty. 

4. Grand Fngne tn O mlnnr Bach 

By W. Busene Thayer, of Worcaatar. 

Pakt n. 

1. Grand Donbla Chorua: "He led them thronfh tha 

deep," and Chornn: ^'Rat thewatera o?erwhelmad 
their enemle*," trooi " Taniel in Rgjrpt.". . .Handel 
By Oeorse W. Mors:«n, 
Organixt at Grace Oharrh, Nev York. 

2, Grand Sonata in A, No. 8: Con moto maeftom-— An- 

dante tranquil lo— fugue — maeiitoao. Mendelaaobn 
By Q. J. Iiansr, Organlat of the Old fenth 
Church and of the Randal and Haydn Society. 

8. (a. ) " liamentMition In Panwcere I o_i_-f_|_- 

»'KTrie" and "Sanctna," from a Maaa I "'«"^"* 
(h.) Morement from the Anthem, " giTe thanka,'* 

Pnroall 
By Dr. 8. F. Tuckerman, 
Organist at St Panl> Chnrcb. 

4. OiTartortnm . In G 1>febara Waly 

B.v John H. Wllloox, Ommidt 
at the Church of the Tmmncnlate Conception. 

6. Hallelujah Chornn Handel 

By O. W- Morsan. 

The Ode "hv a lady of Boston" (now understood 
to be Mrs. Jamka T. Fields), came not more prov- 
identially than did the gifted, noble woman who re- 
cited it, upon the rery eve of her return to Enrope. 
Miss CnsfiMAN'a delivery was fervent, graoeful and 
impressive, entering: heartily into the elevntcd thought 
and spirit of the poem. Plainly the Organ hnd in- 
spired the poem ; its "lofty rhyme" was "bnilded" 
with enthiisinsm, witli a fine, if an untntored, sense 
of the sipnificanoe and the grand uses of the Instru- 
ment, fitly connecting it with the social destiny of onr 
free nation. Such an ode wonld do honor to a much 
more practised and distingnished authorship; with all 
its inequalities, occasional wcsk line?, and so forth, 
we think, with a writer in the Transcript, thst it is, 
"in poetic conception and expression, far superior to 
the errent msjority of sinrtilar production* in EngliiBd 
and the United Ststes;" "in the qualities of stmc- 
ture and imofjinative pofae smi verhnl expression of 
high thought conspicuously excellent." But the 
best nhont it is, for that occa.sion, that the poem finds 
so much of poetry in the labor which planned and 
huilt the On;an,-that it appreciates the or(;an in its 
wide relations ('•Circle into-circle breakine, Wider 
circles stills waking," &c ) ; that it demands tffnt It be 
kept true to the dignity and grandeur of its desien, 
and that only the earnest artist use it in Art*s pure, 
soulful, self-forgetting service : 

Let tha mualelan come, 

Fraah flrom tliat star where Grains has Itf home, 

Whnae aympathetle aonl 
Swaya. Ilka tha wind-awapl grain, 
To baman Joy or pain. 

And yet no paaaiona trample to their baae control. 
And thus was this noble instrument once more con- 
secrated by this Ode to earne.«!t uses, as it already was 
by the earnest appeal at the close of the President's 
report ; as it was by the earnest character of the 
musical programme of the inauguration ; as it is by 
the grand bust of Bach forever looking earnestly out 
from the centre of his house, by the earnest style of 
the orfran architecture, by the earnestness of its entire 
design and of all the thought and labor that have pa- 
tiently produced it. 

The Ode was thus the formal, earuest act of con- 
secration ; for true effect, the earnest music should 
immediately have followed. But the dramatic sur- 
prise, which at this moment intervened, while it was 
a disturbing element so far as the opening of the 
stately music was concerned, was interesting in itself, 
as well as rendered necessary for certain reasons.^ 
After Miss Cushman had seated herself amid vigor- 
ous applause, screened behind the immense bouquet 
presented by the President, soft strains sprain rose 
from within the Organ, swelling louder and louder as 
the curtain slowly descended in the same manner as 
before ; and there was unbounded demonstration of 



enthusiasm, ladies waving their handkerchiefs (though 
it was not in the nature of things that tuck a pitch as 
that of Saturday could be reached twice), and Ilerr 
Fried rich Walcker was seen seated at the keyboards. 
Being led forward and introduced to the audience by 
Dr. Upham, amid most loud and cordial greeting, he 
modestly declined to do more than touch a few chords 
on the organ, not deeming himself an organist, and 
having been induced to do this little rather in the 
sense of accepting a just compliment as representing 
the builder, and of simply drawing a few sounds frOm 
the finished instrument in the act of formally deliver- 
ing it to those for whom it had been made. We are 
careful to say this, in justice to Mr. Walcker, he- 
cause some of the correspondents of New York news- 
papers have stupidly and cruelly entered into eriti' 
cinn of his performance, when no "performance" was 
pretended or intended, more than the modest little 
that was done. 

As Mr. Walcker rejoined the little group of his 
associates upon the stage, the i>owerfol rays of an 
electric light were thrown upon the organ front 
hnuKinfr nnt mnch of its detail with great clearness. 
The effect was startling, brilliant, but disturbing to 
the more important portion of the musical exercises 
which then came m order. Even the unscroening of 
the organ at that moment was somewhat fatal to true 
mnsical enjoyment, which requires silence and a quiet 
state of mind. Bat now all was flutter and excite- 
ment, all were wondering and exclaiming at the glo- 
rious sight so suddenly revealed, pointing out its 
l>enniies one to another, and so forth ; all which 
wonld have had its hour and have subsided, had the 
front been visible from the beginning. But now this 
dar.zling. unqniet, tremulous light was a new and an 
irresistible distraction, and it lasted long enough to 
render the lar^rer part of the audience insensible to 
more than the mere sound of the whole first part of 
the music, which was all bv Bach, the master of 
masters in the true organ music, — the fittest of all 
music to follow immediatelv upon the Ode in this 
solemnity, and constituting par erceiience the mnsi- 
cal consecration of the great instrument. Not until 
that nervous JHck-o'lantern (rot its quietus, did the 
mass of the audience really begin to listen and appre- 
ciate. Such effects should be reserved to the end of 
a prosrramme ; on a musical occasion let sight-seeing 
wait the convenience of hearing. 

Amid these disturbing circumstances it was that 
Mr. Paixe, in his quiet and sincere artist spirit, with 
reverence for the organ and the master and the task, 
sat down to play the Toccata and the Sonata Trio. 
Those who knew how good it was, and therefore lis- 
tened, were pleased and edified. They did not find 
the Toccata all a great roaring and fhtigning noise, 
but felt its mighty inspiration, its refreshing grandeur, 
its inexhaustible suggestion as of the ocean roljing in 
upon the beach. Nor did they hearken so indifferent- 
ly and so obtusely as to confound the Trio Sonata 
in their memory afterwards in one unremitting blare 
of full organ with the Toccata — calling it all "fugue" 
too — when in fact the Sonata was played on soft 
stops, with alternation and contrast of voices, as well 
as of tempo in the several movements. The only 
fugue, strictly speaking, was the glorious O minor 
played by Mr. Thatkb, which made the proper bal- 
ance and finale to the appropriate trUogy (so to speak) 
of great works of Bach. Both of these young ar- 
tists acquitted themselves admirably, the latter doing 
credit to himself and to hit teacher who preceded 
him. 

Part 11. was more miscellaneous, although many 
of the smart newspaper reporters have complained of 
the whole programme as "heavy," they betting only 
on the "light weights." But what was the main de- 
sign of the profrramme 1 what was the meaning of 
the whole occasion ? The music was not chosen, 
nor ought it to have been chosen, with mere regard 
to the momentary entertainment. The object was to 
inangurate the oigan, to pledge and consecrate it to 
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its hijfh and noble ii^es, to soand, os it were, tho key- 
note of its central purpose, of its future influence for 
good, from which it frequcntW may modulHte to light- 
er Yariations. hot to which it must remain ever loyal 
and continoallj return. It was not built for a hand- 
on;an. The proj^ramme, therefore, was so selected 
u to be worthy of the occa-^ion, interpretntive of the 
true worth of this new possession, and such as might 
be read with pride hereafier in the story of our Or- 
gan. It was not made to amuse, nor to gratify mere 
curiosity about new sounds and stops, nor to show 
off the skill of the performers or institute any com- 
parrsons between them, nor to provoke encores^ nor 
to try to beat the fuMhionable virtuosos and "monster 
concert" givers at their own poor game ; but it wns 
made so as to represent; the principal worthy schools 
of organ music, so far as avniliiblo organists and time 
and opportunity admitted of it, and, above all, to re- 
veal something of the proper grandeur and beauty of 
the Oi^an in its impersonality. And it is much to the 
honor of the organists on that occasion, that they so 
cheerfully and reasonably consented to merge their 
own personalities in the unity of thnt design, forget- 
ting themselves in the Organ and its great mission, 
not thrusting themselves between it and the people. 
This they did so truly, that criticii^m on their individ- 
ual performances is out of place. Suffice it to say 
that every one did his work well, and every one pave 
pleasure, just in proportion as ho was truly listened 
to. One more to one class and one more to another, 
of course, according to the various tastes and culture 
of an audience rather too fasKionable to partake of the 
masi(*al leaven !»o gcnerully as we sometimes find 
on more everyday occasions. 

Mr. Morgan rolled out the groat 32-foot basses 
with superb effect in those ''Israel in Egypt" chorus- 
es, and had to answer to an irresistible recall. This 
again disturbed the programme, and more than it 
need have done, had he simply responded with anoth- 
er piece of Handol, at once in keeping and in con- 
trast with what he had played — for his part was indeed 
too short ; but the introduction just there of the "Btar- 
spangled Banner" with fantastic variations, with the 
Fourth of July illumination of the flag and the out- 
burst of patriotism in the wrong place, made all con- 
fused and heterogeneous ; artistic unity was gone be- 
yond recovery, fluttered away like frightened birds. 
And yet again he was recalled and played. No won- 
der the people were delighted with his brilliant exe- 
cution ; he is the most experienced and clever mas- 
ter of the instrument we have, perhaps, and he does 
all good-naturedly and tellingly; it was not nil his fault 
but the public's, if be had to overstep the proprieties 
of tlie occasion. Mr. Lang's choice of stops in the 
Mendelssohn Sonata wtui most appropriate, and re- 
vealed rare beauties in the organ as well as in the 
composition; it wns richly enjoyed. Dr. Tuckrr- 
M AN had for his ta.sk to discourse a little of the mu.sic 
of the grand old Italian church school a:.d of the old 
English school which builds upon it ; pieces not 
written for the organ, but yet in the organ spirit. Al- 
though he had just ri>en from long illness, his favorite 
music did not suffer in his hands. The Offh-toire^ 
performed so admirably by Mr. Willcox, had more 
of thought and serious pui-po.Hc in it than most of the 
French music, and was a very effective specimen of 
{hat school. It sei-vcd well his peculiar talent for 
contrasting and comdining various stops ; the leading 
melody, several times reeurring, showed how finely 
characteristic are some of the loncs of the new organ, 
as the flutes, the bofier reeds (huutlioy and batwoon, 
Vox angelica, &c.), and the firm, ringing (]uality of 
the trumpet in the great organ. Mr. W. a No was 
encored. His is the art to mix stops as the painter 
mixes and tries colors on his palette. What he did 
was done gracefully and modestly. Handel's "Hal- 
lelujah" made a frl and wel< ome close to an occasion 
which, like some other givat things, Niagara for in. 
Btimce, will Ijeeven greater in the memory licrcafier 
than it was in tlie actual presence. 
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TUB CO.MPL1MENTART DINNER. 

On the evening of Tucj«day, Nov. 3d, an enter- 
tainment was civen at the R*^vere House by the di- 
rectors of the Music Hall Association to Mr. Walck- 
ER, and the other artists, who have, in various ways 
and in their several departments, worked harmoni- 
ously together in the structure of the great organ. It 
was a natural and just expression of gratitude to a 
body of men who have toiled for us with a sincere 
devotion to art and a noble elevation of aim, which 
have given dignity to the humblest mechanical fnnc- 
tion which the enterprise has called forth. With the 
exception of a certain number of official personages 
— including the Governor, the Mayor of Boston, the 
President of Harvard College, the Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, the President of the Common 
Council, and the Superintendent of public Schools 
— the invitations were limited to persons who had in 
some way or other, at some time or other, aided in 
the enterprise which has culminated in the great or- 
gan, or been in some way associated or identified 
with it. Between thirty or forty persons sat down at 
about nine o'clork to an entertainment served with 
the taste and elegance which may always be found at 
the Revere House. 

Dr. Upham presided at the table wiih a frank sim- 
plicity and cordial sincerity of manner, which were 
much better than the most elaborate graces of rheto- 
ric would have been without them. He began by 
giving a brief and unstudied narrative of some inter- 
esting points in the history of the organ, and after 
paying a generous tribute to the pi-ofessionnl eminence 
and private worth of the elder Walcker, called upon 
the company to drink to the health of the yonnger, 
his son, whose excellent services were duly conimend- 
ed. Mr. Walcker in a few simple and modest words, 
evidently spoken with strong feeling, mode proper 
acknowledgment on behalf of his father and of him- 
self. Mr. Herter, one of the firm of Herter Brothers, 
by whom the carvings of the frame were mostly exe- 
cuted, was then called up, and in a few appropriate 
words returned thanks for the honor which had been 
done. Dr. Upham next called upon the Governor 
of our Commonwealth, with a happy allusion to the 
trinmphant vote by which be had just been reelected. 
Gov. Andrew was warmly received, and spoke with 
his usual hearty sincerity and kindness of manner. 
He said that he esteeifSed it to be a fortunate element 
in his own lot that he should have chanced fo he pre- 
siding over the Commonwealth at the time when its 
Capital city was enriched by this matchless instrn- 
ment. The Mayor of Boston followed in a few ap- 
propriate remarks on behalf of the city of Boston. 
The Rev. Dr. Lothrop, who spoke with great feel- 
ing, stated some of his experiences connected with 
the school committee, especially in regard to music 
in the public schools, and paid an emphatic tribute to 
the value of Dr. Upham's services in that depart- 
ment. Ht> told the company of the vote which had 
been pasned in the School committee that afternoon, 
by which ihe children of the public schools were al- 
lowed to lend their aid by singing in behalf of the 
organ. He descrd)ed the emotions which he had felt 
.and shared with thei audience at the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening when the curtain fell and revealed 
the organ's glorious front. The President of Hnrv- 
ard University expressed his gnitiHcation at the hap- 
py consummation of the enterprise for procuring a 
Hrsi-clas^ organ for the city of Boston, whi(;h could 
not fail to be of service to the community in whicii 
it stands, in an intellectual and moral point of view. 
Mr. James T. Fiklds then rend a graceful })oem in 
honor of Germany, the land which had sent us the 
organ, whi h was received, as it d<'servcd to be, with 
warm enthusiasm. Mr. Hillakd, who was next 
called up. expressed his pleasure at being present, aud 
^aid he was a represefitanve of those who loved good 

niiijiiic without being i>kiilt;tl in it. Ho spoke of the 
completion of the organ as an interesting event in 



the history of New England. Ho said that it was 
highly de<lrablc to extend the cultivation of music 
and a taste for it among the people of New England, 
especially in the rural portiins, as giving a grace an<l 
vari«'ty to our common life which it now lacked. He 
spoke of the great progress which had been made in 
this respect from his own youth, and of the great ben- 
efits which New Enghindhad received at the hands 
of Germany, the land of art, and how much our life 
had been decorated and sweetened by German music 
and German musicians. He concluded with a senti- 
ment embodying the idea that a true life was one in 
which labor and art were blended n due proportions. 
Dr. Holmes was next called up, and the mention of 
his name produ^Hsd a warm greeting from the audi- 
ence. He had been lecturing for an hour and a half 
in the early part of the evening, but neither in voins 
nor manner did he show the slightest signs of wear!- 
nes«. He read n brilliant and sparkling poem, which 
was receivecl with hearty and due applause. Judge 
Putnam, who followed Dr. Holmes, gave an ac- 
count of the manner in which the duties on the organ 
came to he remiircd. Mr. Halk, the President of the 
Common Council, spoke briefly and appropriately. 
Mr Piiit.nRicK cave some interesting details on the 
subject of education in Wurtemhurg, which he pro- 
nounced to be superior tc that of most of the Ger- 
man states. We have his speech in full and shall 
give it in our next. 

The company dispersed at an early hour, in one 
sense, after an evening of rare social satisfaction. 

THE SECOND AND THIRD CONCERTS. 

These occurred on the ensuing Thursday and Salnr- 
dav eveninL's, with still large audiences, the latter at 
nnluccd prices; an«l thus the week of Inauguration 
conecrt'i passed in a way thnt more than satisfied 
mo«t sanguine expcciations, — and with a substantial 
rtddiiion. we trust, to tiie Organ fund. But our space 
is so run out that we can barely give their pro- 
grammes now, reserving comments for a general sur- 
vey <»f results after a week more of trials of the organ. 
The second was divided between three performers, 
thus : 

Pari T By W. Ruitene Thyver, of Worcester 

1. fonrert Vnrtntlonn ; 8ur Spangled Banner .W. E. ThRjer. 

2. OTprtiire to Le .S«nncnt A u t er. 

3 0(r.Tto5re BnttlMe. 

4. Grind Triuinpbul Mnrch W. K. Thayer. 

piirtH. By .fohn K. Paine. 

1. Prelude and Fucnein A minor Bnoh. 

2. Ohorsil VAried ; ■ Chrlft the Lord te Jordan eame.''. .BiiPh. 

8. Amlarte and Allejfri'tto Mendelsohn. 

4. JteTerie ; Siigirciiivd by IiOngfellow> '-Song of the Silent 

Land.*' J. K Paine. 

I»nrt III. By George W Morgan. 

1. Overture— Willittn Tell. (By request) Roe^inl. 

2 Fuicae in D m«jor B<tch. 

8 Slow Mov»*nient. (Sym. No. 2» Bt-ethoTCo. 

4. Tnrlilsh March ( lluini« of Athene) Bwthoven. 

5 MoTemunt from the lies^ons ILindel. 

The third pixjgramme was as follows : 

Part I. 

1 Prelude and Fugue In C Bach. 

Hj. B. J. I>ng. 

2. Overture to Sani!V>n Handel. 

By .Tohn H. Willcox. 

8. Andante from Sjm. No. 6 Beethoven. 

By O. W. Morgan, 

4. Offertoire in B Minor Battiste. 

By Mr. John H Willcox. 

6. Fugue— ''St. Ann's*' Bach. 

By W Morgan. 

6. Overture to Egniout (Tranitcri»Jt'd. > Beethoven. 

By B. J L<tng. 
Part 11. 

1 Halleluuh Mt. of OUven Beethoven. 

B J. n Willi ox. 

2. {a.) Aria Robert tol qne J'aime I Meyerbeer. 

(6.) Ml-Hfrcnt 'Trurptore." I Verdi. 

Uy G. W. Morgan. 

3. Puatoral Symphony, **MeRf:lah " Uandcl. 

Uy B. J. Lang. 

4. loiproviiiatlons 

Bv J. II. Wlllccx. 

6. Flute Coi.rerto in V Allegro Rink. 

By H. J. Tiaiig. 
6. National Anthunii (by request! Morgan. 

By G W. Morgan. 

Tliere w is a great preponderance of good music in 
all this, and tliere was some ill-timed ambition and 
some non.<'en<e. But all served to make the Orjisn 
better known and more admired, both in its full 
power and in its separate or varioiHly miuKJed tone 
qualnies ; while ibc performers grew rapidly into ac- 
quaintance wiili and masnry of its novel complica- 
tions, each in iii."* way ministering to great enjoy- 
ment ; Jind everybody Vl«d for his own sake and his 
children's, and proud for Ro-^ton and his country, and 
thankful tothe <'ri;:inator, and theautlN>rs, that such a 
noble work of Art, such a beneficent possession, 
should at length be ours. 

The fourth Organ Concert will take pface this 
(S.^tohdat) AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock. Tickets, 
with reserved seats, one dollar. Performers Messrs. 
Lano and Willcox, with a fine programme from 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Batiste, Sink, Gounod, 
and improvisations by Mr. Willcox. 




New York, Nov. 10.— The past fortnight has 
been of nnosnal musical baojancy. Irving Place, 
the great centre of maiical attraction, has resounded 
from morning to night with sweet sounds, onlj in- 
terrupted by the carpenter's hammer preparing for 
the great ball. On Saturday the street was alive 
with people at every hour, so numprous were the ob- 
jects for patronage. At 10^, the Philharmonic re- 
hearsal ; 12, Thomas's mating ; 1}, Opera Matinde; 
8, Philharmonic and 71 st Regiment Band Concert. 
The amount of wind and muscle required on that 
day, must have been immense. Who does not envy 
a musician of the Philharmonic ? But to commence 
somewhat more systematically. 

At the Academy the opera deserves the first men- 
tion. With great effort, Marbtzbk has 8uccecde<1 
in overcoming the prejudice and disfuvor aroused by 
the unfortunate, but unavoidable disappointments and 
substitutions of the beginning of the season, and his 
promises are now faithfully performed. The audi- 
ence has been very large and fashionable, and the 
performances of the troupe very praiseworthy and 
satisfactory. "Macbeth", "Trovatore", lone", "Lu- 
cretia", "Martha," "Lucia" and "Norma" have been 
presented during the interval of my letters, and "Ju- 
dith", Maestro Peri's grear work, is to be produced 
on Wednesday eveningr. The most successful per- 
formance of the week was "Lueretia". The whole 
company was distributed in the cast, and the per- 
formance was so gratifying, that a repetition of the 
opera was demanded and given on the succeeding 
opera night. The season will shortly end, and then 
Anschutz will appear with his German company. 
Grau has been moving around very nervously, try- 
ing at first to secure tlie Academy on Maretzek's off 
nights ; but the jealousy of the artists, it is said, pre 
vented the consummation of the plan, and finally 
winding up in an announcement to perform the opera 
"La Favorita", on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings at Niblo's Garden. The roles of Leonora* 
Fernando, and Alfonso will be interpreted by Mme' 
Vera Lorini, the new prima donna^ Sigs. Stefani and 
Morclli. A suit is in progress between Grau and Brig, 
noli — the latter plaintiff— for salary not forthcoming. 
The "silver-voiced" tenor, ii seems, was to receive 
sixteen hundred dollars a month from the time of his 
engagement, and the failure and refusal of Grau to 
pay it, for reasons best known to himself, led to the 
litigation. In the meantime Grau commences with 
Stefani, and Brignoli hovers around as complacent 
and serene as'nsual, quite hippy in his troubles. 

The WoLLBNHADPT Memorial Concert was a 
great success, the house (Irving Hall) being crowded 
to excess, and man} being compelled to leave for 
want of accommodation. The nature of the enter- 
tainment called forth a most generous inducement, 
and the net proceeds amounted to over $2,000. 

The Academy was filled on Saturday evening on 
the occasion of the fii"st Philharmonic Concert of the 
season. It must have been very gratifying to the 
Board of Directors to see their new enterprise so no- 
bly sustained. It was a venture on their part to as- 
sume the expense of the Academy, but the attendance 
on the night of their fii-st concert dispelled all doubts 
as to the fpasihility of the plan. The audience wns 
large, brilliant, and appreciative, and the rendition 
of the following programme pains-tuking uiid success- 
ful. 

Parti. 

9vmphonj No 2. in C, Op 67 R. 8chmn*nn 

Qnad Scena from "Dir Kwl.»<*hUti ' Weber 

Miu CKini l.niitiii* Kirllo|c<r 
Concerto for PUao, Iti F .^h irp Minor, Op. 69, (Ist time). 

Jf. niller 
Mr S 11 Mills. 
Pnrt II. 

Orertnre, »'Corlol»niw" Beethoven 

Graiia Walts, from "F*u«t" Uouuod 

Tranwrlbed by F. Lifst. 

Mr. a. B. Mine 

VarlatioDS de ferwont. fbr 9oprano." {lot time). .Tbeo. BIffeld 

Clara Ix>ui^ Kollotcg. 
OT«rtaro, "Flying Dutcbman" R Wagner. 



There seems to be a perfect surfeit of concerts, and 
a detailed review of them is utterly impossible. The 
Rose Hill Ladies' Soldiers' Relief Association, had a 
grand concert In aid of their funds, at Irving Hall 
last evening. Mile. Cordier, who has accepted an 
engagement from Max Strakosch, sang the Shadow 
aria from "Dinorah" and Gott«chalk, Sanderson, 
Warren, Campbell and Carlo Patti assisted on the 
occasion. 

Harry Sandemon is to hart a complimentary ben- 
efit to-morrow evening. All the prominent musical 
celebrities of the city will appear. T. w. x. 



Philadelphia, Nor. 1 :— Though late to com- 
mence, the indications of a long and brilliant musical 
season are favorable. The Gbrmahia Ohghbstra 
has, thus far, given three public rehearsals, with 
good programmes, hut slim attendance. As soon as 
we have survived the series of rainy Saturdays now 
in progress, the crowds that usually attend their en- 
tertainments will re-appear, and the Musical Fund 
Hall will again be alive with the youth and beauty 
that there do congregate on Saturday afternoons. 
These rehearsals are a safety valve for the txpanslve 
misses who attend but do not listen, and who annoy 
those who go for the sake of hearing the music. 
There is no u.se quarrelling with tastes ; and. though 
I would rather have the solid portion of the pro- 
gramme the larger, and would readily dispense with 
the frivolities that nsually fill up two thirds of it, I 
admit that the Gerroania may as well please tho«e 
who care for nothing of a higher order than a polka. 
But if I am considerate enough to sit through all 
these things in silence, merely because there are 
those who come to hear them, misht not the friends 
of the polka, the waltz, and the Balfe-ian opera, re- 
turn the compliment, and hold their peace, while the 
orchestra interprets some creation of Mozart or 
Havdn, Beethoven or Mendelssohn 1 

The Germania concerts have hitherto afforded en- 
tertainment to a very large class. Because it is pol- 
itic so to arrange the programme, that every one 
may find at least one piece to please him, the selec- 
tions are, of necessity, so varied. From the young 
lady who delights in the Ledgir novelette, and whose 
idea of the musically perfect finds its embodiment in' 
Grobe's variations on The Shells of Ocean, up to 
yon blue with the convex glasses, who prates abont 
hi(rh art, and quotes Charles Auchester at the break- 
fast table ; from the young lady who comes to as- 
tound her neighbors with the proceeds of her last 
French lesson, np, or down, to the young man, with 
weak eyes and strong glasses, who puns on the pro- 
gramme — all are to be pleased. 

The GoTTSCHALK concert of last Tuesday even- 
ins: deserves to be commemorated as the first occa- 
sion of Mr. G.'s favoring a Philadelphia audience 
with a loaf from the classics. 'In his arrangement of 
the Andante and Scherzo from the "Scotch" Sym- 
phony, he had the able assistance of Mr. Wolfsoiin. 
As the composition was received with delight, and its 
repetition called for, it is to be hoped that Mr. Gotts- 
clmlk will, in future concerts, give us other classical 
compositions. There was also a Fanusia on airs 
from 11 Trovatort, for two pianos, in which Mr. Wolf- 
sohn again assinted. 

Mr. Gottschalk stands in no need of praise. In 
his own line of music, he stands alone and is, de- 
servedly a great fnvorite. Of the vocalists little need 
be laid. Mrs. Beiirens sang the cradle song tasteful- 
ly, and Madame Strakosch performed, in her usual 
mnnner, the songs we have heard by her for the last 
fifteen years. She ought to learn a few new ones. 
Mr. Carlo Patti's violin-playing was a feature of the 
concert. Unfortunately for himself and the audience, 
it was of the kind that usually escapes criticism. 

To-morrow night the Anschutz Opera Troupe 
begins its season with Flotow*s "Martha," or the 
Last Rose of Summer, with Variations. 8. 



DBSORirriTB LIST Or TBB 
PHbllahed by Oliver Dlt««a 9c C: 



Vooal. with Piano Aeoompanlmant. 

Beauties of "Robert Devereax," by DonizdH, 
with English and Italian words. 
Trembling and pa1e(Qeroe pallor ftinereo)Song. 95 
In affliction. (Al afflitto h dolce). Romance. SS 
Wlien methought he loved. [L 'amor sno mi). 50 
When gently my heart. ( Un tenerocore.) D't. 60 
When in my heart. (Fone in quel oor). Car. 
Yet do I love thee. (Da che tomasti). Duet. 60 
Bring him before me. (Ecoo I'tndegno). Trio. 50 
I know not how heaven. (Non sai che un nume). 
With my last sigh. (A te diro). Song. 
Live, ungrateful. (Vivi ingrato). Song. 
Friendship and love. (Non venni mai). Duet 
Thaabofeare the oiore noted piaeas In **Robtrt 
Devermiz," (bought bj nwoy good jodgas to ba ono 
of Doolaettl's very beet opeiae. The seenes ue laid at 
the eourt of Qoeen Kllnbeth of BnglMid, and the 
ehlef perMDiiges are, the Queen, Robert, Conot of Ss- 
■ez. Nottingham, aod hie wifc, the Daehens Sarah. 
The Queen *t mngii axe fall, iiy tnms, of strong aflee- 
tloo, pHj, IbigivenFHi^ M»d fbrioas seom, Jealoney, 
and revenge. Tho«e of Keeez and Sarah are sad, 
those of Nottingham show manlineni. pity, generosity. 
The stately worde and musio ean hardly tail to have 
many admirers. 
Blanche. Song. Kikhen. 25 

A ehearfUl Oerman song, set to Incllah words by 
LInley. 
The Captain. Song. (Accomp.for guitar). TFtnner. 25 
A f .vorlrei>A g with an easy guitar aeoompaniment. 

lay me in the valley. J. P. King. 25 

A flne ballad. 
From the red battle field. Quartet. N. B. Barker. 25 

A beautiful and mournful weleone to the llfclees 
fbraifl of the Tolnnteen, who return ^nol as they 
w«nt." 

1 wish I were a wild bird free. W, LfOnard, 25 

Some flne poetlefinnelee, andavaiy plaaaing melody. 
Pusa in lio w*. Comic song. 25 

Capital for eh Idren. 
Lost tear. Ballad. F, Hoffman. 25 

A bcantlfal oompodtlon. 

Inatrumaiital Mnaio. 

Finale de Lueretia Borgia. Variations. A Goria. 75 
The airs of Lnerstln, are so well known, that It re- 
quires no eommon genius to •nuke a piece from them 
which will "sound new.** Ooria has oeeompllsbed 
this In the present oompodtlon, whieh will not fldl to 
please those who oan play It. In five flats. Difllenlt. 
Roulette Polka. Cha». Coote, Jr. 25 

Belongs to a class of mui4o very popular in England, 
■xtrtmely simple, but brilliant. 
Dream Life Polka, (for Piano), E. Peert. 25 

" «* " (for Guitar). *' 25 

Lauretta Polka. C A. Ingraham. 25 

Ensy and agreeable piece. 
Revell de4 Oiseaux. (Bird's Reveillo) Idylle. 

C. B. Lfftburfj. 75 
Quite difllenlt tn play. A sort of Inatmmental 
morning anthem, in the spirit of that which fortunate 
dwellers In the country hear, gratis, at sunrise, in 
summer, but of a higher style than that composed 
by the & ithered orehostra. 

Booka. 

Csemy's 50 Grand Studies, (Op. 409). Throe 

Books, enrh $1.00 

Caerny*s materiHln for teachers and pupils are of the 
very best, and these advanced stndico may be safrly 
recommended to paplls who have made considerable 
progress. 



Mvsic BT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 

two cents for evnr^ four ounces, or firaetloo thereof. Persons 

at a dlfltnnce will find the conveyance a saving of time and 

expense In olitiiliiing supplies. Hooks nan also be sent ml 

ii..i.ii. ihoMi rates. 
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TftuMbttd Ibr llkli Journal. 

From Kettd«lssoliii*t £«tten. Hew Tolvme. 

TO RBBRCKA DIRICHLKT IN BRRLHC. 

DttiMwIdarf. Oel. 26, 1888. 

My dear little sister ;— The history of 
my life theee last weeks is lonjr and merry. Son- 
day, Maximilian's day, was my first Afass; the 
rhoir was crammed with sinjrers male and female, 
the whole church dressed up with c?reen bonchs 
and tapftstrv ; the orgranist ffuintUff up and down 
in a frisrhtfnl manner ; the Mass hy H^iydn was 
scandilously jolly, and yet the whole was tolera- 
ble. Thereupon came the pro(*ession with my 
solemn March in E flat, where the musicians in 
the Bass repeated the first part while those in the 
DiKcant played on ; hdt that made no matter in 
the open air, and when T met the processron af- 
terwards, they had already played the march so 
often, that it went rinht well, and I reckon it an 
honor to me, that the musicians have begged of 
me a new man*h for ihe next Fair. 

B«»fore thia Sunday, however, there was a 
itirrinir scene. The fact is, no fitting epithet can 
possibly exist for the music hitherto performed 
here upon this occasion. A chaplain came and 
told me his grievances ; the burgomaster said that 
his predecessor was eTansrslical and had put up 
with it,but that he wished to walk with them in the 
procession, and they must have better music. A 
very old. morose musician, with a shabby coat, 
who heretofore had beaten the time for it, was 
summoned and appeared, and when they rated 
him. he ileclared that he should not and would 
not make any better music ; if we wished to have 
it better, we might give it to another. He knew 
very well that people make great claims just now ; 
now every thing is expected to sound finely— it 
was not so in his time, and he did it as well as it 
used to be done. It was really hanl for me to 
bear thia from him, although the others will cer- 
tainly do it better ; but I thought to myself, what 
if /should some day, 50 years hence, be called to 
a townhouse, and should talk in that way, and a 
saucy young fellow shouUI snub me, and my coat 
should be so shabby, and I should know no reason 
in the world why all ought to sound bntter,— and 
then I felt badly ! 

It was a vexation to me, that in all the musical 
collections here, I could not find a single tolera- 
ble serious Mass ; nothing of the older Italians, 
mere modem show stoflT. I conceived a desire 
to travel over my domains and seek good music ; 
io on Wednesday I seated myself in the carriage, 
drove to Elberfeld, and hunted up the Impraperia 
of Palestrina, the Ifisereret of Allegri and Bai, 
and also the score and ijarts of ^'Alexander's 
Feast," took them along with me, and I drove to 
Bonn. There I ransacked the library alone, be- 
cause poor Breidenstein is so sick, that he will 
hardly get up again,— but he gave me the keys 
and lent me every thing. I found splendid things, 
and took away from there six masses by Pales- 

• QirfalnHrft ; aildmtly % word nade np by M«iul«lMoha, 
■M«filof,pOThap«.tlMt tb« ofi%niit plajed /IAA«,oraUowtd tha 
!stop tobctoopfomlnoil.— Rd. 



trina, one by Lotti, one hy Pergolese, and Psalms 
l^y Leo, Lotti. &c. Finally, in Cologne I hunted 
up the best old pieces, that I have ever vet known, 
especially two Motets by Orlando Lasso, which 
are quite wonderful, even broadi{r and more ear- 
nest than the two Crucifixim of Lotti. We sinff 
a ^^Populus meus" of his publicly in church next 
Friday. 

On the following day, that is to say, Sunday, 
there was no steamboat, and as I knew that my 
presence was necessary in Diisseldorf. I took the 
post coach here ; on all sides people streamed 
hither on the hiffhways ; many gates of honor 
were erecte<l, and the houses were set with lamps. 
I arrived here with my great packet, but not a 
soul wouM hear of it ; nnthins but the crown 
prince, and asain the crown prince. And now 
he happily arrived on Sunday eveninjr through 
the ffates of honor, durin? the illumination, amid 
rinffinff of hells, firing of cannon, with an escort 
of civic ffuanl, between rows of soldiers and mili- 
tary musii^at the Jdfffrhnf, The next day he gave 
a dinner, and invited me too, and I amused my- 
self most capitally, since I was very merry at a 
little table with Lessing, Hiibner and a couple of 
others. Besides, the crown prince was as friend- 
ly as any one could wish, shook hands with me, 
said he felt badly that I had forsaken him and 
Berlin for so long a time, heard my story, called 
me out of the com(*r as **dear Mendelssohn" — in 
short [ demean myself at some distance twice as 
amiably. 
I will describe to yon the festival, that was giv- 

*en to him, and for which I, with the aid of some 
old transparencies to" be connected together by 
verses, had proposed the "Israel in Egypt" with 
taJliiUaux vioans I It was in the great hall of the 
Academy, where a stage was erected. Before it 
stood in two half circles the double chorus around 
my English grand piano (some 90 singers in 
all), and then came the seats for 400 spectators. 

R , in medissval costume, was the interpreter 

of the whole, and knew how to unite the unlike 
objects in a very skilful manner in iambics, lie 
showed three transparencies: first the Melan- 
choly after Dttrer ; to that was sung at a very re- 
mote distance, by men's voices, a Motet by I^tti. 

' Then the Virgin Mary appearing in a dream to 
Raphael, with the music, nanetijunma — (a (Com- 
mon-place souff, but which always ncakes the peo- 
ple weep). Thirdly, St. Jerome in his tent, with 
a song by Weber: **Hifruns Wahreii," That was 
the first part. Now came the heart of the matter. 
We began ^'Israel in Egypt" below ; you know 
the first Recitative, and how the choms raises it- 
self by little and little ; first the altos alone, then 
more and more voices in addition thereto, as far 
as the strong passage with the single chorrls : **They 
sighed, they sighed by reason of their bondage" 
(in 6 minor) ; then the curtain rose, and we had 
the first tableau, ^The children of Israel in bond- 
age," designed and placed by Bendemann; in 
front Moses, downcast, in apathy, looking away 
before him ; near him an old man, just sinking 
under the weight of bis beam, while his scm strives 



to take it off from him ; some beautiful raised 
arms in the background, in front a pair of weep- 
ing children, the whole closely crowded together 
like a group of fugitives. This remained stand- 
ing until the conclusion of the f{rst chorus, whero 
at the same moment the chorus in C minor end- 
ed, and the curtain closed before the lucid pic- 
ture. I have seldom seen a more beautiful effect 
than that. 

And now the choms sang of the plagues, hai*f 
darkness. &c.. without any tableau : "But as for 
His people. He led them like a shepherd." the 
curtain rose again ; then Moses with uplifted staff 
came forward, and behind him. in jovial confusion, 
all the same figures that had mourned in the first 
tableau : all marching forwarl, all laden with 
gold and silver vessels; especial! v pretty was a 
young maiden, who with her pilgrim staff came 
just then out from the cofJiMne, and was about to 
walk over the stage (also by Bendemann^. Th^n 
came again, without tableau, the choruses : "But 
the waters," *'Hc commanded, the deeps o'er- 
whelmed them," "Thy right hand, O Lonl," and 
then the recitative : "And Miriam the prophetess," 
at the close of which the soprano solo entered. 
Before its entrance, the last tableau appeared ? 
Miriam with the timbrel singing praises, other 
maidens with harps and citherns, behind them 
four men with trombones facing in all directions; 
to this the soprano solo wte sung behind the 
scenes, as if it proceedeil from the tableau ; and 
where* the chorus (*ame in /or/e, there were real 
trombones, trumpets, and kettle drums put upon 
the stage ; these came in like a thunder-storm 
Handel has clearly hinted this arrangement, for 
he makes them pi use afVer the entrance, until 
they appear again at the end at the C major, 
where the instruments recur ; and so we closed 
the part This last tableau was by Hiibner, and 
pleased me very much. 

The effect of the whole was inde-«cribablv beau- 
tiful. If there had been any pretension about it, 
there might perhaps be much to be said against 
it; but it had something social, nothing public in 
it, and so I scan*ely believe that another such 
beautiful festival could be invented. The things 
which now followed were a living tableau, drawn 
and placed by Schadow, "Lorenzo de Medicis, 
surrounded by the genii of Poesy, Sf*ulpture and 
Painting, who lead to him Dante, Raphael, Mi- 
chel Angelo and Bramante," with a practical ap- 
plication to the crown prince, and a clonng cho- 
rus ; and then as a second part the comic scenes 
from the "Midsummer Night's Dream," repre- 
sented by the painters, — but I relished nothing 
more, because this had been too striking. 

How do vou translate, in the same measore : 
"*^o love wa$ erownetf^ but mime won the cawe T* 
Write me soon a good idea, for on the 92nd of No- 
vember we are actually going to bring out the 
*' Alexander's Feast," overture to EgmotU and 
Beethoven's Concerto in C minor; in Becker's 
hall an orchestra is built, to my knowledge, for 

200 men ; and whatever can draw bow, or sing, 
or pay, will have to come. 
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Tell me also, whether I shall go on here with 
my Greek again ?* I did not dislike it, but I 
fear ft will not go very swimmingly. Can I un- 
derstand .Sschylns perhaps ? Be frank. . . You 
must get the Hebrides for four hands, it must be 
already out But I think the overture to Melu- 
iina will be the best that I have made. 

Adien, Fbliz. 

rROM A LBTTBR TO HIS MOTBBB AMD 

8IBTBB. 

frmakftirl, July, 14, 1888. 

• •••••• 

Hrller is here, whose presence was at all times 
dear to me, and we have always had much inter- 
esting intercourse. Only he is not — ^how shall I 
call it — one-sided enough for me. By nature he 
loves Bach and Beethoven before all, and would 
join himself most gladly to the earnest side. But 
now he is pleased also with Rossini, Auber, Bel- 
lirti, &c., and with such many-sidedness no man 
gets on far. This forms the matter of all our con- 
versations, as soon as we see each other, and so 
it is doubly pleasant to me to pass some time 
with him just now, and if possible to work upon 
him in my sense. 

Yesterday morning I came to him. Who sits 
there ? Rossini, large as life, in the most amia- 
ble Sunday humor. I really know few men who 
can be so witty and amusing as he can, if he 
pleases; we laughed the whole time. I have 
promised him to have the B minor Mass and 
some other thin^ifs of Sebastian Bach sung before 
him in the Cecilia-verein ; it will really be too 
fine, if Roteini has to admire Sebastian Bach. 
He thinks, however, after the custom of the coun- 
try he is in, and will howl with the wolves. He 
is enchanted with Germany, he says, and if they 
once bring him the wine list in the evening on 
the Rhine, the keUner will have to show him his 
chamber, or he will never find it. He tells the 
funniest, most laughable things of Paris and al^ 
the musicians there, of himself and his composi- 
tions; and he shows such an immense respect for 
all persons present, that one could really believe 
him, if he had no eyes to see the prudent face he 
wears all the while. But there is mind and vi- 
vacity and wit in all his gestures and in every 
word, and whoever does not regard him as a 
genius, has only to hear him preach so once, and 
he will soon change his mind. • • • 

Ltipclg, Jan. 18, 1888. 
TO A BIOHLT RB8PECTED COM M ITTEB FOR THIS 
tear's lower RHINE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

I am heartily grateful for the invitation con- 
tained in your letter of the 8th of January. 
Your friendly thought of me is not less dear to 
me than the prospect of again attending so joy- 
ous a festival and of having the same sort of pleas- 
ure in it that I already owe to the Rhenish mu- 
sical festivals. With sincere joy, therefore, will 
I accept your invitation, if God grants health to 
me and mine, and if we can agree to perfect mu- 
tual satisfaction upon th^ choice of musical pieces. 
The more successful the last Cologne festival was 
in regard to the order of works performed, es- 
pecially through the work of Handel with organ, 
so much the more important does it seem to me 
to have this time also at least one piece on the 
programme, by which this year's festival may 
distinguish itself from the other, and show,if pos- 

* H« and his sister bad bssn launlng Gnak together. 



sible, some progress. Now to this end I really 
think it necessary to have the name Sebastian 
Bach upon the programme, even if only in a 
short piece ; but certainly it is time, that in these 
festivals, to which Handel has lent so much lus- 
tre, the other immortal master too, who in no 
piece stands below another master, and in many 
stands above al Kshould no longer be forgotten. The 
same considerations, which now prevail against 
it, most also have prevailed in former years 
against the works of Handel ; and yon are all 
thankful to those who rose above them, and who 
have opened to you such a treasure of edification 
and improvement. May you, therefore, merit 
like thanks from the Rhenish friends of music, 
by making a beginning, which (I do not denyj 
is hard, and must be done with much reflection, 
but which will surely be productive of the best 
consequences, and be imitated on all sides. For 
if something by him is only once performed, then 
it is not hard to find it beautiful and have it done 
again. But the beginning ! there's the rub. 

The plan I would propose to you, therefore, in 
this regard, would be, to perform at the approach- 
ing festival a short Psalm of Bach (some twenty 
minutes or half an hour long^ ; and if you are 
afraid to do this on the second day, lest you 
should frighten away the public through the ter- 
ror of the learned name, why do it on the first 
day, and give at the same time a somewhat short- 
er oratorio of Handel besides. That no fewer 
people will come to hear the Handel, is quite 
certain ; for anybody not afraid of one desires 
another, and there are still three or four wholly 
unknown, most excellent oratorios of Handel, 
which would last about an hour and a half or two 
very short hours, and would be a new revela- 
tion to all music-lovers. Through the splendid 
gift* of the former committee, I have first become 
acquainted with these works, and I should be 
very happy if ycu should again profit by it for 
this year's festival. 

In rezard to the second day, I might casually 
ask, whether you would not knock at Cherubi- 
ni's door and inquire after his new grand Requi- 
em ; it would have to be translated, to be sure, 
and is only for men's voices ; but as it is said 
to.be only an hour long, or less, that perhaps 
would be no matter, and according to all accounts 
it is a splendid work. Meanwhile, the main 
• thing this time see(ta^ to me to be the first point 
of this letter, and I must once more beg of yon 
that yon will talk it over as soon as possible. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

Leipsif , Aof. 10. 1840. 

.... On Thursday I gave an organ concert 
here in the Thomas-kirche, with the proceeds of 
which the old Sebastian Bach is to get a monu- 
ment here in front of the Thomas School. I gave 
it soliuimOf and played nine pieces, and a free 
Fantasia at the end. That was the whole pro- 
gramme. Although the expenses were consider- 

* Id an earlier letter (Get. 6, 1885). HeDdelMohn wrltea, 
after deeeriblog a good time ha had with Chopin : *'Jvf t be- 
fbrehii departare my Hander* trorka eame, in which Chopin 
had a real ehUdlfke Joy ; bat they are really to beautiful that 
I eannot r^ee enoafh over them. 82 great f olioe, in the . 
well-known elegant Engllah manner bound In thick green 
leather; on the bask of each, in atrong gold letteri, the title 
of the whble and the contents of the volnme ; and In the firet 
Tolume, bealdeii, the following worda : * To Dirgetor P. M. S. 
lU Mutitat FtUivai CommUua of. 1836 in CWogiu,' aeoom- 
panied by a Tery ftiendly letter of the whde committee,' with 
all their tignaturee." 



able, yet I had SOO thalers left me clear. • Now 
in the autumn or spring T shall repeat the joke 
once more, and then an ornamental stone can Iw 
erected.* But I practised eiriht days Inns before- 
hand, so that I rould hardly stnnd straight on my 
feet, and in the street I walked nothing but or- 
gan passages. 

* It wae done. The monument may be leen on the Prom- 
enade under tlM windowi of Sebaetiaa Baeh'e room In the 
Thooms School. 



Johann Sebastian Bach, 

Johann Sebastian, in some respects, the great- 
est musician that has lived, was the third and 
voungest son of J. Ambrosius, born at Eisenach, 
March fil, 1685« one month after the birth of 
HandeU at Halle, died at Leipsic, July 28, 1 760. 
At a very early aze he lost his mother, and had 
hardly reach«>fi his 10th year when his father died 
alw. The little orphsn was then placed under 
the care of his brother, J. Christoph, at Ohrdruff« 
with whom he continued his muwal studies and 
began the pracrtice of keye«l instruments — the 
harpsichord and organ. The lessons of his broth- 
er soon ceased to interest him, and he begged the 
use of a manuscript in Christoph's possession con- 
taining compositions for the harpsichord by Froh- 
berger, Kerl. Pachelbel, the mo^t noted oi*ganists 
of that day, but this was refused him. The door 
of the casA in which this book was kept was of 
lattice-work, throu^rh which little Bach's hand 
would pass, and, as it was not bound, he was able 
to roll It up and draw it out. On bright moon- 
light nights, he would take it to his room and 
copy from it, and thus, in the course of six months, 
he had it in his own hand. It was hardly finished, 
however, when his brother accidentally dii^*over- 
ed it, and took it away. The act seemed harsh, 
but doubtless the teacher knew best how to di- 
rect the studies of so young a pupil. The bov's 
pupilage in Ohrdruff was short, being ended W 
the early. death of Christoph. In Europe — in 
England as well as on the continent — in our day 
as well as in the days of Bach — ^there is a resource 
for such boys in the choirs of cathedrals, ecclesi- 
astical schools, and richly endowed churches. 
English, Italian, and German musical history 
gives us the name of many a celebrated composer 
who in youth was a choristerk Bach found a 

Slace as treble singer in such a choir at Lunen- 
erg not many miles from Hamburg, remaining 
there until his voice changed, with the best ad- 
vantages of excellent school and the best musical 
instruction, and in receipt of a small stipend, yet 
sufficient for his boyish necessities. His enthu- 
siasm for the Offfan, and his seal for music in oth- 
er forms and styles, at this period, are sufficiently 
attested by his foot journeys to Hamburg to hear 
Reinke. the great organist, and to S^elle to listen 
to the French band in the service of the prince. 
With the change in his voi<re canne the loss of his 
place and the necessity of entering upon a new 
field. Like Handel, he had studied tne violin — 
with success, as his remarkable compositions prove 
— and it was now his resource. At the age 
of IS, therefore, he journeyed to Weimar, and 
entered the service of the court there as violinist. 
His leisure hours were still devoted to the organ, 
to counterpoint, and composition, and in less than 
two years, though hardly 20 years of age, he 
was called to Amstadt to fill the place of organ- 
ist, probablv in the church where his father's un- 
cle Heinrich had so long officiated. The three 
years spent in Amstadt were years of roost de- 
voted study, and during that time he developed 
those powers which afterward placed him above 
all rivalry. Beside the labor which he devoted 
to the working out of his own conceptions, he let 
nothing escape him which appeared from the pens 
of Bruhns, Reinke, and Bnxtehnde. He was so 
charmed with the works of the last named that 
he went to Lubeck to hear him play, and pro- 
longed his visit to a stay of three months, merely 
to listen to him in the church, for his acquaint- 
ance he did not make. In 1707 he accepted a 
call to Mulhausen, and the following year return- 
ed to Weimar, in the capacity of court organist 
Encouraged by the continual applause of the 
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court he exerted himself to the utmost, and his 
principal compositions tor the or<ran date during 
the seven years of his services there. In 1714 he 
gave up his position as orj^anist and accepted the 
place of concert-master to the duke, with the ad- 
ditional duty of composing; and conductingr the 
vocal music of the ducal chapel. Here, doubt- 
less, began the enormous list of works in every 
form of sacred music, which, mostly in manuscript, 
are preserved in the musical libraries of Berlin, 
Leipsic. and other cities. Here, too, he had con- 
stant practice in writing orchestral works and in- 
strumental chamber music, and fitted himself for 
a larger stage of action. In 1717, Marchand, 
then at the head of French orgranists, appeared in 
Dresden, and charmed Augustus so greatly by 
his skill as to receive an offer of a very larse sal- 
ary to enter his service. Volumier, also a French- 
man, the concert-master of ,the king — whether 
jealous for the honor of his own nation or that in 
which he had cast bis lot cannot now be deter- 
ininf»d — mvited Bach to the capital to a trial of 
•kill with Marchand. The Saxon accepted the 
invitation, and through the kindness of Volumier 
had an opportunity of hearing his rival. With 
the knowledge and consent of Augrustus, Bach 
aent his challenge to the French artist, which was 
accepted*. At the time fixed. Bach appeared at 
the house of the minister where, the contest was 
to take place. The king and company waited 
long, bat Marchand came not At length came 
news that he had left the city early that day by 
extra post. The greatness of the German organ- 
ist, however, more than made good the loss. Bach 
returned to Weimar, but soon after accepted the 
office of Kapellmeister to the court at Kothen, 
where he remained, composing for and directing 
the orchestra, until 1 723, when the city authori- 
ties of Leipsic elected him to the position of mu- 
sical director and cantor of the Thomas school. 
During the six years at Kothen, he had not neg- 
lected his favorite instrument. Obtaining leave 
of absence, he again visited Hamburg to see the 
aged Reinke, who had now nearly completed his 
oeptury. While there, he gave a performance 
upon the organ of the Catherine Church in pres- 
ence of the city magistrates and the principal cit- 
izens, extemporizing for more than two hours in 
such a manner, that the aged Reinke, who had 
listened with delighted attention, exclaimed at 
the close, ^I thought this art had completely died 
out ; but I see it still lives in you." At the asre 
of 88 then, Bach, rich in all that study of theory, 
hearing the best models of his age and country, 
practice as member and leader of orchestras, and 
constant exercise in composition for church and 
concert room, could give htm, entered upon the 
calm, ouiet life of succeeding years, and devoted 
himselr to teaching and to the working out of his 
lofty conceptions of the musical art Twenty- 
seven years he thus lived and labored, surrounded 
by his pupils and his large family of sons, com- 
posing music sacred and secular in all the forms 
then known, except the opera and dramatic ora- 
torio, and leavmg as the fruits of these years, a 
mass of compositions, which for number, variety 
and excellence, form perhaps the most astonishing 
monument of musical genius and learning. Mo- 
sart and Handel alone can at all come in compe- 
tition with him in this regard. Of the few works 
from his pen, which appeared in his lifetime, most 
are said to have been engraved uppn copper by 
himself with the assistance of his son Friedemann, 
and this labor, added to his t>thers so numerous, 
finally cost him his sight. A few years later, at 
the age of 62. an attack of apoplexy carried him 
to the tomb. He was twice marri(*d, and of the 
fruits of those marriages he left ten aons ; all of 
them fine musicians : several of them among the 
very first of that great period in the history of the 
art, in which Mozart, Haydn and Gluck, were 
the chief ornaments. This preat musician had 
no cause to complain of a want of due apprecia- 
tion, either as organist or composer. Very soon 
after his establishment in I^ipsic, the duke of 
Weissenfels conferred the title of Kapellmeister, 
with the emoluments of the office, without requir- 
ing his personal attendance at court, and in 1 7^ , 
Augustus of Saxony created him "Royal Polish 
and Saxon electoral court composer." In 1747 
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he was persuaded to accept an invitation from 
Frederick II., kinir of Prussia, to visit Berlin 
and Potadara. Notice was given to the king of 
his arrival in the latter city just as a private con- 
cert in the palace was to begin. "Gentlemen," 
said Frederic, "old Bach has come !" The old 
organist was instantly sent for. and without af- 
fording him time to* change his dress, he was 
brought to the palace. The king had several of 
Silbermann's piano-fortes in various apartments — 
one may still oe seen there — and to these in suc- 
ce^ion Bach was taken and called upon to try 
their powers. At length the king gave him a 
theme for a fugue, which was so coined out as to 
afford him the highest gratification, and he im- 
mediately afterward demanded an extemporane- 
ous fugue in 6 parts. Bach thought a moment, 
and selecting the theme, worked it up, to the aston- 
ishment not only of the king, but of the several 
distinguished musicians present. Upon his re- 
turn to Lpipsic he wrote out the fugue, added to 
it another in three parts, and a ricercar, also, in 
six. both upon the same theme, together with oth- 
er specimens of his powers, and published them 
with the title of "A Musical OlTering." The only 
works by Bach, published during his life are ex- 
ercises for the harpsichord, in three parts, which 
appeared at intervals ; an air with 80 variations ; 
6 ehoral preludes in three parts for the organ : 
variations in canon upon the choral Von Himmel 
hoch and the "Musical Offering." The rest of 
his works left in manuscript have come out one by 
one, or still remain unprinted. The 6th volume 
in folio, of his complete works, has just appeared 
in L*»ipwc, edited by the Bach society. Our lim- 
its forbid any attempt to give a catalogue of these 
works — they amount to many hundreds ip num- 
ber. Among them are found 5 complete sets of 
vocal pieces for the church for all the Sundays 
and festivals of the year ; a great collection of 
oratorios, masses, magnificats, sanctus, pieces for 
birth, wedding and funeral occasions, and not a 
few comic compositions ; 5 "passions," so called, 
compositions to which the accounts of the suffer- 
ing and Death of Christ, as given by the evange- 
lists, furnish the text; more than a hundred sa- 
cred cantatas are preserved in the library of the 
Thomas school alone. "The Well-tempered Cla- 
vier," a collection of 48 preludes and 48 fugues, 
is known to every student of the piano-forte, as 
remarkable in its adaptation to the purpose of en- 
abling the performer to conquer the difficulties 
of that instrument. His works for organ, harpsi- 
chord, orchestra, and every sole instrument in 
use a century since, are as numerous and effective 
as his vocal compositions, and begin again to form 
a part of the programme in the principal con- 
certs of Central Europe. As a virtuoso upon 
kpyed in.^trumenta. Bach seems to have anticipa- 
ted the wonderful eflfects produced in our own 
days by Thalberg and even Liszt. In his own 
age he was in this regard — as has been said of 
Shakespeare as a poet — so far above all others as 
to have no second. The fingering invented by 
Bach was the basis of his son Emanuel's work up- 
on the piano-forte, which opened a new era for 
the instrument, and led, through Mozart and 
Clement!, the way to the extraordinary perfec- 
tion exhibited by the virtuosos of our own time. 
To it he was compelled by his own works, for, as 
he himself sfiid, "he had often been compelled to 
study long at night how to play the compositions 
which he had written during the day." Perhaps 
the most striking points in Bach's compositions 
are the marvellous invention they exhibit, and 
their extraordinary grandeur, power and science. 
Mozart, when, near the end of life, he came to 
Leipsic, after having exhausted all the sources of 
musical learning of Rome, Milan, Vienna and 
Paris, heard the Thomas school boys sing a motet 
of Bach. His attention .was caught: "Ah," he 
exclaimed, "here is that from which one may still 
learn something T' Bach's works occupy some 
such ground in art as do the works of our noblo 
old English prose writers in literature: they re- 
quire study to be comprehended and felt in their 
greatness. Here and there the forms of expres- 
sion have become antiquated ; at first much seems 
obscure, which afterwards stands out prominent 
for beauty; but study is rewarded finally by 



leading him who perseveres to treasures of origi- 
nal thought there and only there to be found. — 
New American Cycloposdia. 



What They Say of the Oreat Organ. 

From the New York ComnurdaL Adterti$$r : 

The public expectation concerning this organ has . 
not been disappointod. The full power is magnifi- 
cent, and the solos, which were little used except by 
Mr. Willcox, seem to be perfect. The vox humana 
I did not hear distinctly, and csnnot give an opinion 
as to its real value. So far as I can juflge from a 
single hearing, the quality of tone has a perfection 
with which nothing else in the country can he com- 
pared. The descriptions which have been written of 
the case come far short of doing it justice. As I 
looked at it again and again daring the evening I 
found new heauties. In the softened gaslight and 
the dazzling glare of the electric light, burning on 
the polished pipes, I hardly thought of its being real. 
But on a!«cending the stsge afterwards and sunding 
by the two figures which support the two groups of 
large pipes, I saw the majesty of the design. Look- 
ing at the figure, I was almost startled hy its terrible 
naturalness, for the brawnj arms clasped above the 
head showed great bunches of straining muscle, and. 
the expression of the face was that of intense pain. 
They ao soein crushed, and for my own part, I doubt 
the propriety of representing human bodies in such 
posture ; bat I have to do justice to the fidelity of the 
work. It is only hy standing close by that an idea 
of the scope and marvellous creation in it can he fully 
attained. Since Dr. Holmes's article, the artist has 
Improved the ireneral tone by touching bits of gilding 
here and there, binding in a golden band the .viols 
and flutes which deck the sides of the case, dotting 
the dome* of the towers, Ac. 

This facade is a creation^ a thing of perfect heanty. 
In itself alone we mip:ht behold art enshrined; bat 
when there is behmd all this, as its lord and occasion, 
a thonsand-toufrued soul, we may he reverently glad 
at having on Amisrican soil what is at least as per- 
fect an onran as any in the world, if not the lai^est. 
Let us accept the fulfilment now of this work, hSgun 
in a financial crisis, as a hopeful omen. With my 
heart ^ull of music which I thought it no blasphemy 
to call divine, I stood under the jrreat pipes, sublime 
with their open mouths and singing heads painted 
thereon ; and as I marked how evory^sculptured line 
for itself wrought a little toward the complete fabric, 
and the parts lost themselves in the whole, and then 
turned to the simple and noble words above the keys, 
over the maker's name, "Opus CC. Begun Febru- 
ary, 1857; completed, October, 1863," a flash of the 
burning light fell on the Snint Cecilia and transflg- 
ured her with her harp as the singer, who shall hymn 
the peace and liberty of the continent. Then, as the 
light went out, I turned reluctantly, and left the hall 
and the majesty it contains. 



From th« Worid (NrrTork). 

. . . .Grander,more beautiful,richer,hetter — better in 
all thnn the thought had pictured. It makes Bos'on 
the metropolis of music, for no other city has achiev- 
ed the creation of such a glory of harmofiy. They, 
the Boston music-lovers, have been liberal, have been 
pntient. They have recognized the value of y^ars, of 
books. They have sought not the maker, or the 
country, or the style or the school, hut all. For this 
tlieir agent had crossed the seas, studied all organol- 
ogy, heani all existing giant instruments, asked for 
all inventions, all improvements, and has been able 
to jud^ wbifh was best — and the best is here. 

But of beauty, of form, of shape, of decora- 
tion, I can judge, and this casing — this house in which 
are these harmonies — is exquisite. It is so in form ; 
it is so in color ; it is so in carving ; in the sweep of 
the silver pipes ; in the recesses, as to an inner tem- 
ple ofmusic, of the key board ; in the* busts and le- 
gends, and scrolls and columns ; hut beyond all in 
magnificence of breadth and height. £or the first 
time the American people see a great organ. The 
powL'r and the sweetness — viceroy of sound, as voice 
is king — are in such form and dimensions as bring 
the mind up with it, and from this opening music in 
America has advanced a movement of the ages. 

If one desired to see the realirv of hit ideal of a 
cell where a mnsicisn lives. It is before him in the 
beautiful direction of this iustrumcnr. Th»» keys, obe- 
dient to every volition, are there and at their side the 
very riches of all sweet sounds. Touched they talk, 
and their language is from storm to whisper. When 
Mr. Walcker, while yet the organ was curtained, 
pave the full swell, one might ai^k of the roof what 
its idea wns of security, and ret as gentle snd as glit- 
tering as the piano. All voices that air can form — 
it is but to ask the stop, ana it is given. The organ- 
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PWTOTTT'P .TOFT?NAL OF MUSTC. 



i««t hrt* rH Mt hi* (H)intTian»l. a"H never <\u] nh} mii^rer 
trrite thrmt* no complex, romhinniion m) dfirini;, hnt 
thru it! fulfilment is achicTable with thin great melo- 
dist 

T'le crrMit orjnn OTM*n!ngr will n«*r^ Ho (bitrotf^n 
W«' m««v he«r with more piiti«*iice now of the wonder* 
of H-iHsni nnd Prei'»niv. «« in onr own Innd we h«ve 
their rompHnion. The erent han been nnticipntfd an 
de'-birintr a new era in the refinement of our people. 
XVhnt n people this* mnxt he, who in the midn of a 
terrifli* wnr, ean fhn< crowd to « f«'>«tivii1 of mn^ic 1 
The lejrend. home br the oriri»n in monf nppronriiita 
—•Gloria in Excel<i)i.' Oh, if we could bat add to 
it, 'And on earth peace I' 
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FiDO tb« Jitdnpfntlnit. 

• • • • • 

The inptrnment ban manv door^ of entrance. One 
admim to the hntre pil«« of bellows below, one to the 
compcn««tine p«ir flbore that unirea and reirnUte* 
them. Two enter thmnirh canred doom in front, and 
lead down wtndinir ntnir* to irn central hull. Here, 
abore and around yon, rii^ the pifiet and mn the 
maltita<linoa4 strlnj^ of wood. Thtme thoa*(andfl of 
flhron-* tiflsue* — Jilim, narrow nerve* — e^rt it ppeecb. 
Withoni them, like a volccleaa word, it wonld lire 
and die unheard. With them, it ia united with the 
tonch and the i>ou1 of man, nnd «o bef'omea ppirirnni 
and immortnl. They are of variona lenjrth'*, acord- 
inif to the dii^tance of the pip^ from the player. 
Some of them reach over thirty feet and turn five or 
six anplca, upwards, aidewaya, and ha*kw»inl*, Iwfore 
they tnake the connection. ' Y«'t the faintest breath 
of inotinn on the keys ii instantly answered bj the 
soul wiibin. 

Of the more than five tboa«and pipen that tower 
around von on cverr sid^ and of every piie, from 
thoae laree enou«rh for a man to i*reep tbrrm?h. to 
mere qaills and hai«v^^f the tbon«and»* of little 
ralve*, no bipger than tho-'e in a child** toy, that ooen 
and shut with every impoNion of the finucr* — of the 
many i^reat Iteliowa that ri<«e and fall like the wave* 
of the central ore«n — are thev not chronicled in 7*he 
Atlantic by the brilliant Professor of human, and ao, 
properly, of thiM aiiatomy ? To stand here when the 
ortran is playin^r, and to see — as yon easily can, as it 
is liirhted with eras — these hurkinc valves, and wav- 
ing bellows, and nerves of motion fiyinff back and 
forwiiril, irt like standing in the human frame, which 
"me^tmrn-i" proftOi^ to do, and beboMln«r the various 
forms of energy which a creat orator calls into plav 
iu the fnll tide of speech. Not Iteinfr ei^ed with 
spiritualistic vinion, we rejoice in the not feeble like* 
neas thereof which the irreat onran expresses wh«*n 
thns excited throofrh all its iripranttc fmme. One 
illustration will set this vastness more clearly before 
yoo. It IB 24 feet deep. 48 wide, and 60 hiirn, or al- 
most exttdlv the sice of a fin^t-clasii five-storied Htv 
hou«e. Empty that IsOn^e of apartments, and fill it 
with pipes, slia'fts, and ftiles of heaving bellows, and 
you have tlie.vitaUof the great 'organ. 

The front of the palace of mnsic comports with its 
inward famishing. A polished bnsement of black 
walnut, twert} feet bitfh, is set forth with admirable 
cnrvinifs of heads, masks, mnidcal instmment«.scroll8, 
and eminent names. An hour's stndv conid not ex- 
haosl their richness The key Itoard is approached 
by an eletrnnt rei'ess, like the doorwMV of a cathedral. 
Alwve this pcditnent rixe the pipes. 'Like that, they 
are n«)t arranged on a straiirht line, bnt are broken up 
into that discord which is the hi^^hest concord. 

The outer towers are of carved wood, crowned with 
Byssintine domes, with the arms of Roi^ton and Wur- 
te'mhurg wrought upon them. From them a corve 
of pipe!* sweeps inward, and then ontward beyond 
their line to the two prominent pillars. Thew are 
composed of three great pipes, each fire and a half 
feet in circumference and thirty-two feet hieh. They 
stand in a compact semicircle and are supported by the 
shoulders of Ailantean caryatids. Their months are 
seven feet from their pointed bases of almost solid 
tin, and above the orifices on the shi%-ed surface five 
heads are painted with open months fall of exnltant 
praise. Thus leap to the lof^y ceiling the shining 
pillars of son^. From thcae advanced towers the 
curve again sweeps inward to the centre, and a short, 
siraiirht fpuce, at wbo^e base is the recess of the key- 
board, breaks np. wiih the outer buttresses, the other- 
wise weakening flow of cnrvilinear lines. The fonr 
towers in the centre are crowned with statnury, the 
former of chemlia playing on lyre, Inte, flute, and 
bom, while St. Cecilia Iwudinir over Iter harp gives 

it ceiitrul and harmonious perfection. 

• • • • 

Another thought often occurred dnring the even- 
ing. How is it that we can l>e indultftni; in such 
co!(tly luxuries, when we were told but a few years 
since that if onr Southern brethren left os we ihoald 



instantly plnnee to destrnction t Now KIchmond is 
starvinff and Charleston is buralntr, while poor, hated, 
loathed Boston ia ifivinsr ten tboa«and dollars for 
onf evening's entertainment with a new orsran that 
co<its more than fifVv thou«ands. She i^ mnkine am- 
ple arrangements for her comfort "in the cold,,* where 
hi»r warm enemies nre anxious to leave her. May 
Charleston and Rifbmond, rpfined and purified by 
the fires throntrh whi«*h thi-y are passing, soon rejoice 
in Ro<<ton principles, Boston prosperity, and a Bos- 
ton oi^n I 



Huts and Baitins from the Waloker Dinner. 



I. 



DH. iiOLxva'e iMPBOMrrn. 

T asked three little maidens who heard the organ play 
Where all the music came from that stole our hearts 



away : 



"I know/'— said fair-haired Edith,— "it was the 

■ntumn breeze 
That whistled through the hollows of all those silver. 



trees. 



» 



" No, child 1 "—said keen-eyed Clara,—" it b a, lion's 

eaire,— 
They woke him out of slumber,— >I heanl him roar 

and rage." 

" Nay" — answered soft-voioad Anna,—" 'twas thun- 
der that von Keard, 
And after that came sunshine and singing of a bird." 



— ' Hnsb, hnsh, joa little> children, for all of yon are 

wronir," 
T said, " ifir pretty darlinf?s,— it was no earthly song; 
A bund of bles«ed angels has left the heavenly choirs, 
And what yon heard last evening wei« seraph lips 

and lyres I " 

II. 

Mn. PHIT.BatCK'0 SPEBCn. 

Mr JoHH D. PniLBRicK spoke substantially as 
follows : 

Mr President, — T laVe pride, as every Bostonian 
must, in the great triumph of Art which we com- 
memorate this eveninir ; but T take pride in it also on 
personal grounds, for this achievement is the result 
of your enterprise. Tt was yon, sir. who first conceiv- 
ed the deniirn, and called to your aid in executing it 
the accomplished artists and mechanics whom we 
honor to-night,— fOM who now do me the honor to in- 
troduce me to this company as yonr classmate. 

I know not how to express what I fisel on this sob. 
jeci. I remember that Coleridee somewhere says, it 
made him feel happy that suf*h a man aa William 
Won1«worth had lived. And T must say that it 
makes me feel happy to know that there is, in this 
city, such a thing as the Great Onran tn Mn«ic Ha 1. 
Hnnr>y are those to who«e crenins and skill we are 
indebted for thi^i noble work. Their names will live 
and be honored here as long as music is cultivated 
and appreciated. 

• • • • 

It is an honor to Boston to possess such a work of 
art, for it was the education of Boston, or the civilisa- 
tion, which amonnts to the same thing, that brontrht 
it here. Bnt why could not Boston make it ? Why 
could not America make it t Both the instrument 
and the matchless structure in which it is enshrined, 
are the pro«lnction of the art and nkill of the little 
kingdom of Wurtembenr. for the Mesurs. Herter, as 
as well as the Messrs. Walckcr, are Wurtembergen. 
You aearched both continents, and found the Wnr- 
tembnrgers most competent to execute your great 
tasks. How did this happen ? This question has 
been repeatedly asked. Permit me to answer it 
briefiy, for to me it is a very interesting question, and 
the answer from my point of view contains a very 
importiint lesson. Now I say there is no mystery, 
no chance in all this. No prejudice in favor of for- 
eign skilled biased your choice of artists. Toar mot* 



to was, "Get the beet," and you actually ionnd tha 
best exactly where the educationist would expect to 
find it, in a state preSminent for mental culture. We 
are justly proud of the edn<*ational eminence of our 
own State. She stands at the head of the educating 
States of America. But Wurtemberg, with a territo- 
rial area about equal to that of oar Commonwealth, 
and a population a quarter larger, has a far more am- 
ple and perfect system of eflumtion. If, indeed, I 
were called upon to name the State in all the world, 
where all the ednmiional wants of tlie ftcople are mont 
perfectly provided for, I should designate just this 
little king'lom of Wurtembnrg. 

Look at her university with six fa.*nlties and sev- 
entj professors; her nine r^l or scientific schools, 
with seventy profesi^ors ; her five lycea with thirty- 
five professors and tcachem ; her six gymnasia wiih 
ninety |)rofes«on and teachers, in which the classical 
conrse is equal to that of onr colleges ; her eighty- 
seven r^itin schools with two hundred in«tmctoni; 
her theoloirtcal seminaries ; her polytechnic school 
with twenty-one instnictoni, for teaching the appli- 
cation of science to the prariienl arts; her inMltnte 
for agriculture and foreiitr>- at Ho*tenheim, the mont 
complete agricultnral e«tnblifihnient of the kind in 
Europe ; her veterinary schools ; her superior semi* 
narie^ for giris ; nnd her servn tehotJt of art and draw- 
iruf, at one of wlitch the finest gron)is of statuary 
which adorn onr organ were aculptnred ;— look at all 
these institationa, sir, and tell roe if there is any other 
spot on the globe where the means of high and varied 
tntellectnal cultivation are more ample and more lib- 
eral. Nor ii the provi-<i^n for elementary instraction 
less liberal. Every locality of thirty families and up- 
warda, must maintain a common school ; and where 
the number is less the school is supported in part by 
government aid. An.l it ia to bo remembered that 
every one of these elementary schools is tanirbt by a 
learned man, thoroughly trained in the science and 
art of education, and devoted to the profession of 
teaching for life. Indeed, the crowning glory of the 
Wnrtemberor sjrstem of education consists in its su- 
perior provision for the professional trainins and im- 
provement of teachers in public institutions, which 
comprises six teachers' seminaries, each having an 
ample corps of professors, sixty teachers' asso'*intions, 
and twelve amiual institutes of two weeks duration, 
held in different places in the kingdom. Denzel, the 
eminent director of the Seminary at Esslingen. wrote 
the most complete treatise on education in any lan- 
guage, which was published in six volumes, in 1839, 
at Stuttgart, and in whiel) is developed the highest 
modem ideal of education. 

Nor is this complete system of national edncntion 
of rMent date. Its main features are adopted and 
incorporated into tlio frame of the Government, near- 
ly a century before the Mayflower, dropt anchor in 
the harbor of Plymouth ; and the Univefity at Tfi- 
liingen was established long before Columbus made 
his first voyage of discovery to this New World. 

Now since skill in tlie mechanic and fine arts is the 
result of mental culture, who does not see, in the 
facu I have stated, a sufficient cauae of the superior 
skill and art of the Wurtemherg people ? Yes, sir, 
my theory accounts fof tiie fact that you found the 
highest skill in Wurtemberg, and the fact sustains my 
theory. 

The superior talents employed in the production of 
your superior organ are the leiritimate fruit of a ripa 
and liberal system of national popular education. 
I>et your guests, on their return to tfieir Fatherland, 
tell tlieir countrymen that we know and appreciate 
their educational preeminence. 

Permit me to offer, in conclusion, the tontiment : 
Mental and morel culture, the source of national pow- 
«r, glory, prosperity and happtnesa. 



.Ab. 
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BORTON. NOV. 88, 1868. 

The Great Organ— What it is not and 

what it it. 

The fr^ht work is done an<1 dedicated. We 
are all proud of it ari'l h%ppy in it If more than 
rewarrit rearm of patient waitinj;. more than equals 
the most aanffaine expectation ; it vindicates tri- 
umphantly the seal and the perniitenrjr of irs pro- 
jwtonu and refutes the nnhelief of "practical" 
ntilitarians. It w^vm too jroo'l a thin^ to ho tnie; 
but it is rpally oars, in permanent poenewion, "a 
thinjrofWanty and a joy fon^ver,** as far as work 
of man may he called certain or enduring. It is 
done., and nohir done, and there it stands. What 
does it stand for ? What do we jrain by havinjr 
this (Treat Organ ? Adinittin<r all the exc*e11ence 
that has been claimed for it as an or^n— »and we 
believe it to be as nearly perfect as the art with 
all its acquisitions to this day f*oDld make it, — it 
is still well, and indeed it is our duty to try to 
form a sober estimate of the event, both ne^rative- 
ly and positively. Hie enthusiasm there is about 
the Orsran is alt natural ; the |;Iowin)r desiTiptions, 
even if they overshoot the mark in some particu- 
lars, are not too prlowinjr ; the deltjrht which thou- 
sands have felt in the seeinj; and the hearing; of 
the wonder is quite sincere and unaffected ; it is 
natural enoujrh, ror could it well be otherwise, 
that the Orjran should be the only musical topic 
talked of for the time beinjr, and even that the 
MuMc Hall for a whole month or two should 
know no other music but that of the or|ran, 
Beethoven's statue standing; for his Symphonies 
the meanwhile— a sure pledge, however, that 
they will have their day again. We are still in 
the midst of the enthusiasm, the fresh sensation 
and surprise of all this ; yet it is not too early to 
try to form to ourselves a clear and definite ap- 
preciation, not of .the organ as an organ, but of 
its advent here as likely to impart a new impulse 
to musical, artistic, social progress. What signi- 
fies the new possession ? AVherein precisely does 
its value lie ? What can it, and what will it do 
for OS? 

To get at the reasonable answer we will begin 
negatively, approaching definition by the process 
of limitation. Rejoicing with the rest in our great 
OiTi^n ; admirins it and loving it for the beauti- 
ful and c-onscientious work which we have seen 
put into it, as we have watched its progress day 
by day ; feeling the poetic grandeur, harmony 
and richness of its ou'ward enshrinement grow- 
ing on us daily as we stood before it — a sure sign 
of a real work of art, a poem to the sight,— 
eaught up, as every one at all imaginative is, by 
glimpses of great meanings and great possibilities 
before such a solid revelation, such a tangible, un- 
vanishing mirage; hopeful of nobler impulses 
which it will awaken in men's^earts with the vi- 
brations of its thousands of true, heaven-strung 
voices; made as happy as another by all this en- 
thusiasm and thb fine anticipation, we are still 
reminded of certain limits in the very nature of 
the case, which such enthusiasm is apt to overlook, 
flooding them out of sight 

1. In the first place, it is well called the "Great 
Instmment"- For, after all, it is but an tnsfrti- 
ment Whether it will do to hail its arrival at 
"Hbe moat interesting event in the musical history 



of the New World,*" depends entirely on the use 
that shall be made of it. Yoo may build a splen- 
did statehouse, but that does not **eonstitute a 
State :" the birth of the State, though with but a 
log hut for its oflif^es, is really the event. The 
arrival of the first Chickering Grand Piano in a 
musical household is an event; but the birth of a 
mnsical genius in that house were an incompara- 
bly greater one. The first performance of a 
Beethoven Symphony in Boston ; the first triumph 
of organizeil native effort in bringing out Han- 
del's *'M4'Ssiah'' and teaching us the love of such 
things; the visit of Jenny Lind to these shores; 
the sottlinjr in any of our towns or citi(« of one 
really superior, high-t6ned. genial and inspiring 
artist, teacher and conductor — are not these 
greater musieal events, more fraught with infln- 
ence, than the acquisition of the very heau ideal 
of instniments upon the grandest scale ? Nay, is 
there any comparison in worth between a great 
organ and a great orgnnUt — by which we mean a 
great musician, in the fullest sense, and not a 
mere player of the instrument. The bust of 
Bach' looks ont from the centre of our Organ : 
suppose we had Bac*h himself here, a new John 
Sebastian of the nineteenth century, a free>born 
American ; with whatever instrument came to his 
hand, would he not be a greater possession than 
the grandest instrument without him ? Indeed it is 
because there lived a Batrh, and because there have 
been other musical geniuses, creators; because 
Beethoren's Symphonies and such live influences 
have nourishe<] a regard for earnest music here 
in Boston, that we now take onto ourselves an 
organ. But a great organist, richly as he might 
revel, could he sit down at these key-boards and 
pedals, conkl do a mighty good work in the world 
with half as good an instrument 

So do not let ua be in haste to hail our Organ 
opening as the greatett event in our mnsical his* 
tory, while it is verily a great one. If we make 
too much'of it in our pride of its importance, there 
is danger that we shall not make the most of it in 
the practical way of its best uses. With all its 
untold resources, all its grand associations and 
snggestions, the all in all of Organs never can 
become the all in all of Musk;. It' is timely to 
remind ourselves of a few of its limitations, that 
so we may come to a clearer idea of its tme, its 
noblest uses. 

2. The organ cannot take the place of an or- 
chestra. Some are too apt to think it can, be- 
cause it contains such a variety of stops, each 
voiced after the type of some orchestral initru 
ment ; such unmistakable flutes, clarinets, oboes, 
bassoons, trumpets, and pipes of such a stringy 
quality as to represent the viol family in all its 
members ; and because some clever organist can 
combine and alternate these in a way to repro- 
duce to you the leading features of an overture, 
or movement from a Symphony, with enough 
truth of color to revive pleasant memories, with 
the added charm (but not the sterling one) oC un- 
expectedness. Compared to the original, there 
is at least all the difference of the colored crayon . 
copy from the original masterpiece in oil. Be- 
sides, the dravsing is often sadly out The color 
you have ; but the form, which is the fempo, the 
rhythm ; the thrilling vital accent, — these halt 
and drag, lack outline, fire and force of purpose, 
and yon lose the soul of the composition in the 
very luxury of itstone-fieshiness. 

Then again, the many parts or voices in an or- 
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chestral compoeitkm run so independently, eaph 
following out its own melodks channel, ofVen 
crossing each other, that there is no playing them 
upon keyboards with one pair of hands (and feet), 
as you would organ or piano music. The texture 
of the fabric is quite different, and far more com- 
plicated. The organ gives yon the 80 instru- 
ments, to be sore ; but where are the 80 sonla, 
intelligences, behind the instruments ? Compare 
the notes of an orchestral score— eay a sympho- 
ny — with an organ or piano-forte ''arrangement* 
thereof. In the one, von follow the various col- 
ored threadf (or instruments) as they mutually . 
entwine, vanish, re-emerge in the wondrous web of 
tones: in the other, though you may imitate a 
salient melody of this or that instrument by draw- 
ing out some solo stop, or may mix stops to match 
tolerably well the general tone-color of a passage, 
yet if you have three, or six, or ten chosen stops 
drawn out (on the same Manual), they will all 
move together one way, instead of individualising 
themselves. Played on a great organ, a Sym- 
phony is merely a pianp-forte arrangement illu- 
minated, as it were, by coloring these notes of a 
bit of mel(»dy violet, these bright yellow (as of 
fluti*s), these scarlet (nn of trumpets), &Cm ^** « 
but all this does not make an orchestral score of 
it. Overtures and parts of noble Symphonies 
may be very pleasingly and surprisingly recalled 
by such clever imitations on so many-voicefl an 
organ, as we have heard here since the opening 
from Mr. Morgan and some ci the yonnger or- 
ganists ; but if the illusion grow too captivating, 
till our ears rest <'ontented with it, and no longer 
ask to have the real thing, where is the musical 
gain ? The great Organ puts baf*k the cause of 
music, becomes a loss .instead of a gain, if it be 
allowed to supplant or exclude from the field the 
Orchestra. 

8. As to the expression, passion, which moat 
people love in miisic ; seek it in songs, seek it in 
opera, in oratorio, in orchestral instrumente, but 
do not look for any singularly fine or glpwing ex- 
hibitions thereof in an organ. It larks the power 
of accent ; it cannot emphasize or shade a note, 
except to the limited extent of such contrivances 
as the $weU and the tremolo. True its tones 
have their characters, some warm, some cold, 
some bright and positive, some aoft and wooing ; 
one is well named the Vox humana^ and another 
Vox angelica^ and still another might perhaps be 
named Vox diabolical i and is not here material, 
and perMnnel too, for an opera ? Some of the 
sounds are so ^weet, so rich, so warm, or so stirr- 
ing, that they go right to the heart ; but none the 
more and none the less because the organist is 
warm or cold at heart himself; the charm ia one 
of nature, just as some human voices seem natu- 
rally full of feeling although their owners sing 
without a particle of inspiration. Whatever is 
personal, or sentimental, can find better utter- 
ance elsewhere thim in an Organ ; God has given 
it other organs. 

4. If the edification of the listener, or the im* 
provement ci his taste for music, or the deepen- 
of his love for it, were in proportion to the pleas- 
ure and the wonder which the sounds of such an 
Oi^n excite in the largest nnmber, then indeed 
it would be clear gain in the highest lenae. But 
many things may please the multitude without at 
all helping to improve its taste. All that ticklet 
the palate is not necessarily wholesome. In a 
crowd of children sugar plums are popalar, and 
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flore to be encored; now the pablic is a child in 
nraac, and giving it sngar pinms is not the way 
to form its appetite for better food. The great- 
est organ may be so used (and in a concert hall, 
with no restraints as of a hallowed place, the 
greater it is the greater the temptation so to nae 
it) as not only to content the ignorant with sweet- 
meats, but even to demoralize somewhat the mu- 
sical sense and conscience of the best of us, by 
lapping our souls in lazy luxury of mere sounds. 
The very sounds of this Oi^an are so beautiful, 
so fascinating, in their contrasts and combinations, 
that even the earnest Art-lover finds himself en- 
joying them without regard to any musical 
thonjrht which they contain ; he grows indifferent 
to meaning, listens willinjfly and pleased to ev- 
ery thing that may- be played, however insignifi- 
cant as munc^ however frivolous in its associations, 
hacknied in its sentiment, un-organ-like in its en- 
tire want of any earnest reference to the Art 
principle. The charm b partly sensual, partly of 
pleased curiosity, but in no true sense is it musK 
eal, 19 it artistic. What justifies the existence of 
the Organ is its power as an instrument to give 
voice to music that is great in itself as music, its 
power to interpret a great composition. But when 
used just to please the ear, the order isreversed ; 
the music is a mere vehicle to the curious and 
pleasant sounds of so many sets of '^'n r : worth 
about as much as the oil with which a painter 
blends and fastens his pigments, but not amount- 
ing to a thought, a picture, which would have 
intrinsic value even without the colors. Now if 
the Organ is not to be used earnestly, if it is 
chiefly to minister to an idle pleasure in sweet 
sounds or astonishment at grand ones, if its task 
is still to be to exhibit ibtelf instead of interpret- 
ing to us the great music, it becomes too grand a 
means for so small an end, a sublime superfluity. 
If the public iii such a child in music as to be 
still' calling for Mother Goose when it may have 
Shakespeare, why, give it Mother Goose in the 
good old honest nursery (hand-organ or prom- 
enade concert) style. But to set up this noble 
psragon of Organs just to play the pretty tunes, 
IS like giving us Mother Goose in superb folio 
edition de luxe, in the highest style of print and 
binding, massive covers, gold and Russia leath- 
er, like a great church bible, and illustrated with 
the finest art of Kanlbach or Gustavo Dor^ : — a 
grand work of Art in itself, but— for the pur- 
posse of Mother Goose ! Our illustration is an 
extreme one, to be sure ; we do not mean to say 
that our of^an concerts ever have come quite 
down to this nursery level even durinir the wild- 
est saturnalia of the mad-cap tyrant Encore, who 
delights in distorting and pulling to pieces the 
best planned programmes; nor have we much 
fear toat we shall come to such a pass ; we merely 
suggest sugar plums and Mother Goose as the 
reduclio ad abiurdum of this whole principle of 
making a noble instrument but serve the mo- 
mentary pleasure of the greatest (we sometimes 
suspect it is only the loudest) number. An in- 
spiration, an idea lay at the root of the art which 
culminated in the first grand Organ, and that 
idea was not amusement, nor could this have built 
it or conceived it, any more than it did the won- 
derful old Gothic cathedrals, the like of which 
there is no faith entire enough in this age to pro- 
duce a^ain. 

So fir the negative side ; now for the positive. 
The Great Oi^gan cannot of itself bring in great 
music, or lift US up to it, without the aid of musi- 
cal genius, cnlture, conscience,— not so much as 
these can with poor organs ; it cannot take the 
place of an orchestra, nor of the human voice ; it 
cannot ally itself with sentimentality so consist- 
ently or so efiTectively as a guitar; nor can it go 
down CD all fyon for popular amusement without 



sadly compromising its dignity ; nor cAn it, in 
stepping.from the church into the concert room, 
properly borrow so much as it brings, and learn 
to serve virtuoso vanity and egotistic skill, when 
it should shame them out of sight. These are its 
limitations, by no means disparaging ones. What 
remains ? Enough, and of the noblest. 

1. If it cannot give us these things, it can give 
us — organ music ; and that is a very noble kind 
of music, and has long been a desideratum amonir 
Our musical opportunities, a blank in our musical 
culture. The organ has a muiic peculiarly its 
own, and in which a really great organ is supreme. 
We do not spenk now of its technically relisious 
uses, the part It takes in public worship, for our 
concern is with an aYsHn in no church, a concert 
orcran. The music which is truest to the genius 
of the orcran, the orreat fniroe style (not limited to 
strict fusrues) of Bach, is alike in place, alike di- 
vine, outside the church or in the church : it is 
secular music, in that it has no ritual function ; it 
is reli^ous in that it addresses the sense of the 
Infinite within us. beinjr impersonal and univer- 
sal in its spirit, lifting us above ourselves Wbo 
can doubt that the music of Bach, and whatever 
else there is of really great onran music, will be 
henceforth much ofVener heard in Boston, through 
the presence of this great organ ? It will, it must 
help, directly and indirectly; to bring Bach as a 
live influence home to us. What does not everv 
one with a deep love of music feel that he owes 
to Beethoven ? Because through his symphonies 
we know him, he has become and he remains 
very near to us, lives in our inmost life. An 
equally great acquaintanceship and sympathy, an 
e(]nally enduring blessinjrt is the true music-lover 
yet to find in Bach ; and this shall as surely bring 
him to us, or bring us to him, as his grand head 
looks down there on the organist. In spite of all 
less worthy uses of the orpran, of all the caterings 
to many tastes and no taste, of all the demands 
which for a tifne curiosity will make upon its 
newly opened variegated stock of sounds, and in 
spite of the necessity of making it attractive to 
the crowd until its debt is paid off and it is ours 
without a peradventure, it must and will in due 
time find its place among other musical means 
and influences and in the long run belong to Art 
Organ music is not for crowds; it is like the 

grander poetry, like the Bible, to which the musi- 
cal soul turns in its deeper moods for strength, for 
solace, for life and freedom in forgetting all the 
little wearying personalities and superficialities 
which ensnare and drag us down. We do not 
expect the children to enjoy Bach ; but as the 
moral experience deepens, as one learns to know 
the great inner wants, the hunger of the soul, 
does he, if musical, come into a condition to un- 
derstand and feel and drink in deeply that great 
music; then he feels that .Bach's music is not 
more wonderful for its unequalled technical mu- 
sicianship, than for its profound tenderness and 
truth to the most significant experience of all 
souls. Whoever has deeply suffered, and not lost 
faith, must love Bach : toat is the testimony of 
earqfMt musicians ; and therefore it is worth while 
to'cultivate enough of musical knowledge and fa- 
miliarity with his forms to be able to know him. 
It is the sheerest ignorance which talks of Bach's 
music as pedantic, learned, dry and merelv in- 
tellectual Few creations of man's genius have 
so much of soul, imagination, poetry. Therefore, 
we say, this and kindred music does not belong 
to crowds, to fkshionable and parade occasions. 
Onlv as an auxiliary, an incident in certain fes- 
tival occasions, in oratorios, in public worship, 
does the organ naturally address a crowd. Oi^ 
gan performances as such, and by itself, are for 
such as like them and at such times as one heeds 



(hem ; we are not aware that they are or ever 
were in any part of the world popular ; travellers 
stop at Freibui^ to hear the famous organ, be- 
cause it is one of the lions ; but organ concerts do 
not command and do not need large audiences, 
as operas and oratorios and symphony concerts 
do. The sweetest enjoyment of the organ is in 
the quietest way, and the real worth and comfort 
of our organ will be felt, after it has ceased to be 
an event, when the novelty and excitement are 
passed, and it shall have settled down into its 
every day, unpretending, ordinary estate. Then 
it will be heard Yttry frequently, daily perhaps, 
by such as may come in proper hours, by groups 
and companies of tii>tencrs, more or less as the 
case may be, now tens, now hundreds, and the 
influence will st«al into thnir hearts quietly ; the 
less parade and crowd, the b«*tt«*r chance of sin- 
cere real music. It will have itn great occasions 
al«) ; but the quiet every day influence, on a few 
at a time, will oe the deefiest and the widest and 
the most abiding ; for these seeds will take root. 
Like the great cathe«lrals, let it in some sense 
stand always open, as universal as the sunshine, 
so that one may enter when he is passing, when he 
feels the want, and let heavenly music shine into 
his soul. 

But we wander ; what we mean by all this is, 
simply, that is not of so much importance that 
the Or^an charm to it the greatrst number, 
as that its word be generally high and great, be- 
fitting its great presence, that it discourse ear- 
nest, sincere music, so that its influcn<H; shall be 
of the best so far as it 0X>es; and then it will be 
sure to go far, really, if not obviously. We plai'e, 
therefore, first in the list of benefits to be derived 
from the great Organ, that it guarantees to us 
great Organ music. 

2. But we do not wish to be too exclusive. 
The great organ music, such as Bach's Fugues, 
and 'Toccatas, or oratorio fugued choruses, which 
arlmit very well of being transferred to the organ, 
are properly played with the full organ, rolling 
out great volumes of sound, hundreds of pipes 
blended in one chord. This is the proper organ 
tone, large utterance of godlike thoughts. It is 
the kind of tone which best satisfies both ear and 
soul in the long run ; you are exalted and eman- 
cipated while it fills you. If it sound confusing 
and almost stunning at first, the ear by custom 
learns to love and crave it, and recognizes the 
movement of individual voices and the wealth of 
varied detail in its perpetual unfolding. The or- 
gan, to be sure, is, and has been commonly con- 
sidered even by great organists, by men like Men- 
delssohn, a one-sided instrument, — it's one side 
being this great one of the utterance of what is 
most sublime, impersonal and universal in music. 
But it allows alternations from this full chorus 
duty, and is furnished for them. The beam of 
white light may be shivered into its prismatic col- 
ors. Se{>arate stops may step into the fore- 
ground, singly, or in groups, and that too without 
departing from the true organ style of composi- 
tion, that is to say the polyphonic style. How 
sweetly they may be oonti'asted in Bach's trio 
Sonatas, how toiiichingly and strangely in his va- 
ried Chorals YCAoroZ-uorsDiefe), where a voice 
intones the melody, while figured harmonies rus- 
tle and flow beneath it and above it. like running 
water and the breezes in the trees. Mendels- 
sohn's organ sonatas have something of the same 
charm. Much doubtless may yet be done with 
the separate stops of such an organ, all in the 
earnest spirit of true polyphonic music, which no 
composer has as yet discovered. Would not old 
Bach find out new ways of using these resources, 
if he could sit down to an organ like this ? 

And we are willing, even, to make pretty large 
allowance for uses of the organ which are not 
strictly organ-like, especially for renderings of fine 
passages from oratorios and other serious works. 
The orchestral '^transcriptions" (overtures, &c.,) 
are among the most questionable and in the end 
unsatisfactory ; but they are not unsuggestive fisr 
the time being, and may serve a good turn if they 
are only treated as exceptional, and not as the 
true thmg. The modem French . Offertoiren of 
Battiste, Wely, &c., are too much for effect^ too 
operatic, indulging in such cadences, such melo- 
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dieR MK ar? siinj; behind the font-tiirlits ; yet thf*y 
liHve their jjivw! pointii. We ilo not fear any of 
tbi^SD thinir^f nr wor?**' ihiti!.']*, provided they are 
kept snlnirdinate, offMet by frecpient hearinjia of 
the nobler miiKi>*. In the hinj; ' run the latter 
works its way in spite of all smarter and more 
speeious rivals There are always some souU 
whirh it is sure to enter, and where it enters it 
goes deeply. Whatever is heard, so it be musi- 
cal, some education of the ear goes on ; it depends 
on the bearer's depth of nature whether be de- 
mands more ; only take care that he have oppor- 
tunities ; let the great books be within as easy 
reach as the light novels. 

9. The Organ, as an auxiliary, accompanying 
great choruses in oratorios, &c., and even doing 
the work of a small orchestral accompaniment in 
certain cases — although great oratorios are writ- 
ten for orchestra and cannot do without it — can 
contribute an in^pirinsr element of trrandeur, as 
we shall presently (this very evening) have oc- 
casion to witness. 

4. Tlie Organ will give, is already givtnir, n 
new and a his;her impulse to our organists. They 
work and study with a. new enrouragement, a 
new assurance that the dinnity of their calling 
begins to be recognized. To play an organ, such 
a grand thing fs stands there before us, is not 
that a task worthy of a man ? Then everything 
aboDt the Organ, its grand sonority, its grand as- 
pect, inspire the voung organist with a reverence 
fur his task, and kindle in him a noble longing to 
do something worthy. Pnblies may be deli^thtf d 
with it as a plaything, and en^ore the little bril- 
liances and prettinesses : all very sweet to their 
palates, but growing less and less so to the yonns 
organist himiietf. who bums to be in manlier ser- 
vice. Already we have seen *that, with very 
few exceptions, all the onranists who have thus 
far played in the Music Hall, even the lovers of 
the light and popular, the st^epttcal abont futrues, 
have sougrhtsomceolorof earneMnessfor whatsoev- 
er they have played. The wonder, afVer all, is, con- 
sidering the general ignorance of organ music and 
what a child the public is in Art, that there has 
been so little of nonsense and frivolity in these 
seven concerts. The proportions of pure Organ 
mnsic might have been greater ; but the general 
drift was earnest. The organists are likely to 
grow earnest, to deepen in their purpose, under 
the new inspiration. 

5. Last, and not least, one solid , sure gain 
have we in this Organ : we have got' a real gen- 
uine ffreat work of Art. Great inwardly and 
outwardly, great in untold possibilities of har- 
mony to the ear, great actually to the sight 
It is perhaps the first thorough', really great work 
of Art, made without any poor economy of 
means, made with an artistic zeal and conscience 
pervariing the entire work, made with ideal truth 
and beauty for the motive and no eye to profit or 
any secondary end, which we have yet had in 
this country; and therefore by the mere fact of 
its existe.nce and its presence is it a perpetual 
inspiration ; a reminder of the soul's ideal's : a 
monitor to nobler life and purpose ; a rebuke 
to all sorts of sham and mean pretension in Art ; 
a standard of the best ; a grand authority, intol- 
erant of false and foolish things, silently frown- 
ing down upon egotistic efforts, or sonorously 
flooding them out of sight. It will grow harder 
and harder to do frivolous and shallow . things 
in the name of music under the shadow of such 
a Temple. May! ta performance be as noble as 
its presence! 



Concert!. 

The series of Grand Oroav Coitcbrts, seven 
in all, in aid of the Organ Fund, closed last Sunday 
evening. They hare been generally quite well at- 
tended, the Hall being half full at least, which Is a 
great audience for an organ concert, and at the dol- 
lar price must have eked out the fund not a little. 
The selections, with the exception of the last, have 

contained less of Bach, or any other pare organ mu- 
sic, than the first two, and yet there has been a great 
peal that was good and edifying. * 

Mb. Lano and Mr. Willcox divided the burden 
of' the fourth concert (Saturday afternoon, Nov. U) 



hctween them equally. Mr. Lang played a very 

cnmd slow movement {f7r*tf*f) from the FantHvia rn ; 

Ghy B:ich,--a hn>sd, full, rich, rtcep. rmnqail flood ! 

of iiarmony, cooling; off the ar'hinsr petty fever of this 

life. Also the overture to Egmont, so well as to 

choice of stops and execution, that one missed the 
orchestral fire and criKpness thereof less than he had 
thon^rht pos«ihle. The little Pastoral Symphony 
from ^the "Messiah," on a deep diapasoii sah-bass 
(how ronnd and jatisfying those great tones !) 
breathed itself out very sweetly ; and the Adagio and 
Allegretto (with flute solo) from Rink's Concerto in 
F were nuts to many of conr«e. Mr. Wilcox played 
Handel's " Coronation Anthem," of which Mcn- 
deTssohn says in one of his letters : "The heginning 
is of the finest that Handel or any other man ever 
made ; and all the rest, after the first short move- 
ment, so dreadfully Hry and onlinsry !" Also a 
Fantasia in A flat'hy liattiste, full of fanciful and 
strikincr effects, astoni><hincr the people with the pow- 
ers of the organ : s rttmhiinir Imftrovinatfon display- 
injr the hesuty of the stops in a jrrareful way. hiit 
hardly Nmonntlnjr to composition ; and a March from 
Gounod's "Queen of Sheha." more hrijrht and popu- 
liir than onran-like in any high senfie. — Everything 
was Mkilfally done and irenerally miifh enioved. 

The same two oresnist" famished the fifkh concert 
(Wednewday afternoon, 18th). Mr. Lang repeated 
the Mendelssohn Sonata and Mr. Willcox the Lefe- 
hure-Wely Offerroire of the Inanfrnration Night ;very 
welcome. Mr. Willcox also plaved a chorus from 
Handel's "Saul," and Handel's "Harmonioiw BVk- 
smith" variations, showinir the sfops to fine ndvan* 
taffe, and improvised again acceptably as nsnal. Mr. 
Laiig fmre an organ imifeitton of the' Fret/xchiitz over- 
mre, which sounded more like the orchestra than 
either of the overtures thus far attempted. The un- 
earthly great bsM«o(in and tromhone of this orjr'm, 
its warm clarionet-like Camo-h'tn»etto stop. Its full, 
mellow ilnte tones for the horn passntre. and its 
snrinjry violin tones, told well in this wild, romantic, 
mvKtical overture. Handel's ''He shall feed his 
flock," very tenderly and delicatelv treated, and a 
March of Ijirselites iVom Co«ta's "Eli," made out the 
rest of hit share. 

In the sixth concert (last Satuiday evening) Mr. 
J. C. D. Parkkr, for the first timej jolticd his force 
to that of the two irentlemen above named. He 
pliiyed No. 2 of Mi*ndeUsohn'ii six Organ Sonatas, 
and an Offertoire by Battiste (which sounded to n« 
empty and trivial in some psrts), in the manner of 
an accomplished organist. The mnin featnre of the 
projrramme to a musician was one of Schnman's six 
fngues on the letters b, a. c, h (it heine the German 
letter for B natural) ; it is a nohle, truly or(ran-Iike 
piece, ending with an exceedingly grand chromatic 
cmcfndo of full chonls, and Mr, Lang did it finely. 
Ho also gave the Recitative and Angel Trio from 
"Elijah" on exquisite, fine, remote and xliahtly trem- 
ulous stops, and repeated the FmfschUtt overture 
with closer likeness than hefore. Mr. Willcox pre- 
sented Kullak's pretty Pnstorafe in very fre!«h, piqnant 
and winning colors ; improvised with more adherence 
to a melodic text than hefore, ending with the Quo- 
niam from Hnmmel's Mans in B flat ; and closed the 
evening gmndlv with Haydn's chorus : "The Heav- 
ens are telling." 

The seventh programme (Snndav evening) was of 
a more serious character, but too long. The audi- 
ence larger than usual. 

Part I. By Mr. J. K. Pains. 

1. FantMla, Sonata In D minor, 

a. Orav*— Allegro agitato, b. Andanto eon varlnslonl. t. 
Prento J K Paine 

2. Chorale Varied; for two manoali and double pedato. .Raoh 
S. Andante Momrt 

4. lantaaia in A minor Tbiele 

Part II. By l>r 8. P. Tnckermao. 

a. Tntrodnction to Oratorio of *'Davld*, Veakomm 

b. Chorne from the *>Tod Jei>Q." tbe death of Jesoji. "Sure- 

ly he hath borne onr grieft*\... Grann 

e. Teraetto^^Lift thine eten'* Mendelsmhn 

d. "He was de«pliird" (Mewiah) Handel 

e. Chorala— ^*Je»ii, Kinn of Glorj" Baeh 

f. DeadMarchin "Saul" Handel 

f . Ohortti->**Crj Aloud and Shont" Dr. Croft 

Part in. Bj Mr. J. K. Paine. 
1. Paimeaf lia In C minor Barh 

3. Vivace, trtm Trio Sonata in O Bach 

5. Reverla— "Sons of the Silent Land*' J K ■ Pnine 

4. Old Hundred with Variations J. K. Paine 

The Chorale Varied and the Pansacagh'a were the 
two great things of this programme ; biit the latter 
had to be cut short and the Vivace wholly omitted on 
account! of the great length into which Mr. Paine 
nnconsciouaty run in his opening compa<iition ; a. 
work in an earnest direction, polyphonic in structure, 
interestitig in most parts, but capable we should 
think of being ahrid;;ed to advantage. Mr. Paine 
always play« true organ music, and plays it as no 
other wliom we have among us. Tne 'fantana by 
Thiele is a strong foaming cataract of strong and 



splendid harmony almost as stirring as a Bach To- 
ottta. 

Of Dr. Tni'kerman's selections (none of fhem 
atrirffif organ pieces) the most Impresnive were chorus 
by Graiin, and the Dead March in **Saul," in both 
of which the great deep diapasons told superbly. 
The other pieces were all interesting and artistically 
rendered. 

The MxNDBLSsoHH QniNTBTTB Club gave a 

concert at Chickering's on the 13th, in aid of the 

Sanitary Commission. Adagio and Allegro from 

Beethoven's Septet ; the stately Andante con moto, 
with variations from Schubert's Quartet in D minor ; 
Mozart's beautifnl Trio, for piano, clarinet and viola, 
with Mr. Daum for pianist^ a couple of Franc songs 
by Miss Houston, were among the good things of an 
enjoyable programme. 

GoTTSCHALX hss given three or four concerts of 

his own fashionable and peculiar mnsic here during 

the past fortnight, aided by Mile. Cordibr, the 
singiT, and another little Patti, master Carlo, who 
gives promise with the violin. — Gilmorb's Sunday 
evening "sacred" concerts at the Boston Theatre 
utill draw their crowds ; but Oilmore hand'<omel7 
postponed last Sunday in favor of the organ concert. 



Muiio in Prospect. 

The Hawdbl awd Hatdw Socibtt combine 
their forcea with the Great Organ this evening for a 
"Grand Choral Inangnration." We shall hear the 
Organ as an accompaniment in Oratorio (See pro- 
gramme among advertisements). There will be full 
orchestra besides, and excellent solo singers. Han- 
del's muMC to Drydeij's "Ode to St. Cecl.ia," will be 
a novelty, and quite appropriate just now ; m tlus 

the organ will perform the whole accompaniment. 
The Society give their services in aid of the Organ 
Fund. 

Next will come the Onmn in connection with the 
musical fentival of the public school children— an oc- 
ca«ion of mre interest ; then the great Sanitary Fair 
will occupy the HnII; then the Christmas performance 
of the "Messiah" and that brings it to the end of the 
year. What next t Plenty of Organ concerts un- 
doubtedly ; the more of them the better ; hut what 
for OrchcNtral, for Philharmonic concerts ? Is it not 
time to hear of something ? 

In the wty of Chamber Music in Chickering's Hall, 
we are to have something choice forthwith. Next Sat- 
urday even'rn;; Messrs. KRRissxA!V!r, Lbonhard and 
EiCHBBRO will commence a series of four Soir^s. 
Tho>e who attended thvir soir^s two yeass ago will 
need no perxunsion. Their first programme will em- 
brace the R flat Trio of Schuliert, a violin and piano 
Socata (Op. 23) of Beethoven, a NweiUUe (piano) of 
Schumann, Beethoven's violin Romanxa in F, a Stcili' 
ano by Bach, and of course some fine Franz songs, — 
for have we not the singer ? 



Dbath of Mmb. Vamnuccifi (late Miss Lizcib 
Chapman). It is nota year since onr oratorio and con- 
cert audiences were listening with rare pleasure to this 
young native singer,sfter her studies in Florence. She 
returned there early in the Spring, and in the month of 
May was m»rried, at Perugia, to her teacher, the 
Maestro Yannuccini, conKidered there the first in his 
profession, a high-toned, honorable, amiable gentle- 
man. Life looked bright hefore her. But disease came, 
and four months of painful illness ended in her death. 
She had made manv friends in her new home, 
both among the Americans and the Italians, and the 
attendance at her funeral is said bv a gentleman long 
resident in Florence to have been larger than any he 
remembered to have seen at a Protestant funeral there. 



^ 



Muiioal FroBperity. 

In the midst of our national struggles, which 
might appear to aflPect very disadvantageously those 
branches of industry which are immedistely connect- 
ed with tlie amenities of peace, it is really surprising 
to find how prosperous manj of those branches are. 

Mnsic makers and musical instrument makers are 
alike fully and successfully employed. The demands 
of the army alone for band instruments and their 
performers, have been very large. Onr teacher* are 
well occupied, and the seascm bids fsir to be a bril- 
liant one in every way. Our noble Oisran comes, in 
the midst of all, to give a new impetus to the cau«e of 
music, and expectation is now moving onr whole 
musical community. Piano-fortes are among the 
most costly luxuries, though musical necessities^ of I 
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cn enlightened tane. One woald think thf>7 would 
be amonfT the finit relinqnishmentu which a people at 
war wonld make. We are anrprised, and no lena 
gratified, to learn that the demand for them wan nev- 
er larser. The winj^le ettahlishroent of Cricxbbino 
& Sons is no leH than M>me hondreda of iniitniments 
behind their orders. And this \n a cash bnsiness he- 
sides. Eren the manifold facilities which such able 
and experienced mannfactnrprs mnst necessarily 
possess, are inadequate to snpply the momentary de- 
mands of a public, which is willinsr to pay. and 
roundly, for the best to he had. It is certainly a sat- 
isfactory state of thinfr* for those, who believe music 
to be something more thsn amnseroent, to contem- 
plate. In the midst of what seems to be an anoma- 
ly, a war prosperity, our people And the time and 
the means to think of and to purchase music and its 
most costly appurtenances. • 



[For Dwif ht*s Joarnal of Miulo.] 

Tht Art Printiph^ mmd iu MfipHtati«n to tkf Uni-kimg i»f Vhmt. 
fj^^'^A Jackson. l*lilladolpU» : Fnd«rick Lcypoldt, 
1868. limo., pp. 80. /i~ » 

The leadinfT idea of this very interestinfl: essay is, 
that the true Teacher should treat music not as a 
species of Mechanism, but ax really one of the Fine 
Arts. Man (acrordincr to the author) is normally so 
constituted as to possess a Principle of Art — a prin- 
ciple, which (as fiir as music is concerned) amounts, 
In the cho«en few, to a faculty for the production of 
orifrinal and permanent works; in others, to the 
ability to reproduce such works in an intelligent and 
sympathetic performance ; and, in a still Isnrer class, 
to the capacity for apprecinting and .enjoying such 
works when so interprered for them. In all cases, 
this Principle ouphi to be educated. For the pupil 
and the hearer, the proper education should consist 
in assiduously lixtenine to specimens of true music — 
to the works of the great Poets, who have uttered 
what God has given them to say, through the medi- 
um of musical sounds. Nor is it enough, (in Miss 
Jackson's view,) that the education of the pupil 
should he only thus far associated with the works of 
the great masters, while the pieces, which he is taught 
to execute, should he the usual show pieces of mere 
finger dexterity. She wonid have his actual lessons 
to be real specimens of true music. With such views, 
Miss Jackson would not, to be sure, reciet the use 
of Exercises in mec-hanisro, hut she would have them 
selected and applied in judicious subordination to the 
true end of piano study. 

Music so taught becomes an efficient agent in pro- 
ducing cultivation of the highest order ; and when 
we consider how widely the stndy of the Piano is 
diffused, and how naturally it introduces the pupil to 
other charoher-mnoic, and then to that of the orches- 
tra, we begin to feel how noble a vocation is that of 
the prano-teacher, when it is persued in the spirit 
which animates the essay now before us. Miss Jack- 
son deserves the thanks of all the friends of cenuine 
culture for the earnestness and the ability with which 
she has employed her pen in the good cause, In the 
interest of that eause, we ventnre to so a lit- 
tle beyond the printed record, and to say. Miss 
Jackson has won a perfect right to speak as she 
has, by having constantly lived up to her own 
precepts. She is herwlf an earnest and successful 
Teacher in her natke city; and, both in her lessons 
and in her private 9oiT€tt of chamber music, (fir 
stringed instruments as well as for the piano,) has 
done more for clasnical muiie, in the case of her 
pupils and their friends, than societies and orchestras 
have done for the public. o. a. 

WoHCiaTES, Mxaa. Handel's Acit and GaJatea 
was performed here on Thurday evening, Oct. 29, in 
Mechanics' Hull, by the Hsmilton CTub. Too 
worthy an enterprise to go nnchronirl^d ; so we copy 
from "Stella's" notice of it in the Palladium: 

m 

The performance of Handel's pastoral wss, as a |. 



whole, excellent Thfl sinffcrM seemed not the least 
dauntfd hy the empty hall in which «ix or seven hun- 
dred listeiiers seemed hut a hand-full ; but santr with 
a spirit ar.d animation which was remarkable. — 
This was. in no small mei^nre. doe to the orchestral 
support of the QnlntetteCldb, who had the assistance 
of Messrs. Burt and Sitoarns. Their correct, and 
always artistic playinc:, was not lost on the singers, 
who came up *o their work with a will, and irave the 
choruses with almost unerring precision and prompt- 
ness—and in good time and tupe. Certainly, better 
choral sinking in not often heanl. "0, Ms p/ini/mt of 
the p/aim,*' and "Happff ITs," were especially inspir- 
Ing, and readily found favor with the audience It 
would he difllmlt. where all ws« so good, to particn- 
Isriae what was best : hot the triumph of the «intren 
wa« in the difll nit chorus, " WrHrkfil f/>mn** whi#'h 
was exreedinifly wfll triven. and highlv creditable to 
Mr. Allen *s ability a« condnrtor. The soIok were 
irenerally well sunir; althoneh there was at timea a 
little want of animation, and an occasional lack of 
fininh— faults alway* of amatenr performances. Miss 
WhitiuK. recently of thiK city, hut now of Rprini;- 
field, took the part of Galatea! and contributed in no 
smsll decree to the excellence of the evenine'" per- 
formance. Under Zerrshn's careful insrrnrtion.'she 
is advancinir to a hiffh rank amnnir nstive sineer* — 
a place that will be won not onlv hy arknowledL'Cfl 
talent, hut by a conscienrion* stndv of what i« hitrh- 
est and he*t in mn«ic, without arhlch no performer 
can snooped in irivins tmlv arrintic interpretHttcns. 
The other soloiRm were Mr. Rirh«rd«, Arin ; Mr. 
Kni^hr, Dinnon : Mm. Hi'-hsnli ; Miw Hood, who«e 
voire has mm-h rirhnc^sof tone ; and Mr. flnm'nond. 
Polyph^mun. The tstteriTentlenirtn acqnirred himm'if 
well, irivinir to his part much of the nefd«*d energy 
and force, without a thonirht of theatricnl exn'reers' 
tion. The other two were generally nnere^tifiil, nod 
their cfTorts deserved more than s' pa<sin{; noti«*e. 
Mrs. Hammond. a« pianistt for-the ClUh. had nn im- 
portant dnty which wa«> w»*|| performed She has 
more merit than mnnv who are le«« retirintr ; nnd has 
unusu>il taste and skill as an accompa»iflt. As for 
I the little on-hestra. it« playinfr, aside from the other 
I attractions of the evening,' was nomething to he re- 
membered with satisfsctinn and plea.«nre. The lieven 
instrnmentM, played hy such performers, proiln^ed 
'more. Bound than would the inntruments of a neore of 
indifierent players, and every tone was as "true as 
ste«l." 

Diirinff sn intermission detween the parts, miscel- 
laneous selerfions were jriven. 

The Hamilton Club, which retires from the field 
as the seawm approaches fir the rehenrsnis of the 
Mozart Society, celehnited its adjournment for the 
vear by a pleasant sorinl festiral on Tnesijay even- 
injr. After the trsnsaction of bnsincsa, the wietv, 
bv invitMtion of its president, Mr D. H. O'Neil, 
visited Marra' supper mom, exchanirinff, over an 
oyster supper, mutual CDnjrratulations upon the su^*- 
ccss thnt miirht have crowned their late concert had 
the public been disposed to award it. " Better a 
failure on the p-irt of the audience than on the part 
of the sinirerR," was the wellexpreiised sentiment of 
the Club, and one that will vet gain for it the favor 
.it deserves. Edwsrd Hamilton, Eso., iu honor of 
whom the society takes its name, mane some happy 
remarks, thanking them for the personal compliment 
implied in their name, conirnitu'ating them npon 
their musicsl if not fiecuniary success, and wishinfr 
them a pms|)erons future. Other members of the 
society followed, in speeches msde upon the princi- 
ple that "brevity is the soul of wit," and the proceed- 
ings were "ihrongbont, marked by a spirit of friend- 
liness snd ifood will — a social hs'rmony, which does 
not always dwell amonc musical fratemitius. Suc- 
cess to the Hamilton Club I 

Mm. CiTARLRa C. pRRxiifa'a "TrscAw 8culf- 
TURK." The Messru. Longmsn AfPo. announce in 
press a magnificent work on Tuscsn S- niptnre, from 
Its revival to its decline U is to*be puhliHhed in two 
qunrto volumes, with numerous illustrations on steel 
and wood designs by the author. Mr. Perkins has 
lived miny years iuEurope. and is n'cofrnized both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent as a scholar of 
eminent ability. Althoutrb ,so long a resident 
abroad, he has alwavs shown a tnie patriot's interest 
in his native Innd, attesting by his libcnilitv bin sin- 
cere n*rnrt\ for the wclfire of home. Canwford's 
glowing Ktattie of Bethoven, standing in front of the 
great oiiran, is a perpetual reminder of Mr. Perkins's 
munificent generosity, that work being his gift many 
yesrs ago to the Music Hall. 

The great work on the Scnlptufe of Tuscany will 
not probably sppear till some time in 1864, the de- 
signs of so elabomte anundertaking taking: vears for 
the enjrravingr. Boston mav well be proud of Mr. Per- 
kins, and will h>iil his book with the welcome every 
true mark of genius should receive. — Trantcript. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniaent. 

Friendship and love. (Non venni mai.) I>net. 

From "Robert Deverenx" by Domttttt. 5 
A da«t IwtwMo NottlngfiMB m4 Qnwa Rlta»bt*h, 
In wbleh tb* irmiIt and psthetic pIcMlInK of fli«K«D- 
smna nobtaoMn Ihr tlie Hfc of hta frb ->d,roiitiwta twHr 
with tho t^rni tmttHm of %ngw ttt*m " Qomh Baw.** 
Who Is ozeoedlnglj •> ttt " afUniif her Ihnnorflivnrilo. 

Go, be faitliful. (Vanne e serba geloso) Duet 

from " lone," by Pttrefia, 5 

One of tho flno stnlns of this iplondld opem. Tho 
slnaw* in the prwont mmmn. Arburoi, tho UttTFthin, 
Mid Bnrho. UnrsMriT fliidlolor, now CoTtm k«tepsr In 
PompoH. Tho noTomaat maj bo osUod " powortal 
and BMlodiotts '* 

All hail I iJre innocent and purely. (Salve, 
dimors) Soup. Itslian, F^nch and Ene- 
lish words. Fmm Fnnsr, hy Gounod. 35 

9ona of Panst. eontmphitlna th* trafh ood paritj 

of tho bcsntlftal Uuiaorito of Rooot. Tory molodi- 
ova 

Down hy the river there lived a maiden. 

ff. S. Thompmn. 25 
Mr. T hpf trt«s hto hand at a nearo »oi«. It Is 
ono of the fannlcst Oond POrfr fnr tba boys. 

Behold where Glaucu) bows (B la rajiito) from 

"lone." 25 

Dnet botwoan Barbo and ?rMk, the fbnnor tanpt- 
Inx th« poor sIsto flri to giTo amafla oHxlr taOlaacus. 
OonUlaa a itoh nelOilj . 

Soft winds are breathing. Ballad. U.S. Thompmm,25 
BxqnMto. 

Vesta Moore. B.«llad. H. S, Thompmn, 25 

Ora<^al and nAuroftal. with a very sw«ct nolody. 
Softly now, tenderly, lift him with care. Song. 

C. S. Harrington. M 
Ono of tho very best bolbida of tba war. 

Cousin Jedediah. Song and chorus. TT, S» 

Thompnon, 25 
Vary ramie TankM sonf , with a pretty molody. 
Garden of Roses. Sons:. F, Booth, 25 

A aimplo and ptraslnir mHody, with qoHo a vsriad 
hamony la the arraaiponlniont. 

Te Denm in A b, (In form of chant), H, WiUon. 25^ 
BooonmaDdod to ofaoiis. 

Inatrumental Moalo. 

Gen. Grant's Grand March. Gung*J, 35 

A vory splritad prodnetlon, worthy to havo tho 
nana of tho boro on its tltla pafo. 

Mephisto Galop. J, Lahittkf. Four hands. 50 
Ubitiky . if not tha klnff of danoa mwle. la at laast 
ono of Its primo mlni».teni. Tba Mcpbteto lalop Is 
oaay. brilllaot, clasileal and good Ibr laarnors as wall 
aa aaiatouTS. 



lesion. 25 
D'Albert, 25 



Silver bell Polka. 
Schombenr Galop. 

Mo»t aseaUant oompodtloDs. 

Booka. 

The Tuner's Guide. A complete treatise on tun- 
ing (and repairing) the Piano-forte, Organ, 
Melodeon and Seraphine : Price 40 cti. 

A vary nsafbl and prartfoal lltdo work. Any ono 
who has an aw good enough to tnoa a violin, or oron 
to sing la good tana, may aoon iforn by it* aid to tnno 
hh own piano. Tbla i« a vary graat aonvtnloDoa la 
pbwas wharo profhsalonal tuaors oannot bo proeoMd. 



Haste av Hail.— M orie la aont by mail. tl>o ospense batof 
two nants l^r •Tf^rr Ibar onnros, or ftactloa ttiomor. Pamons 
at a di«ftHnea will find tha ronrayai-rc a MVtn« of time and 
aspensn.tn ohuining aappllaa. fioolcsean alao ba aant at 
double thasa rataa. 
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TrMMlatod tat Uib Journal. 

From ]Ieiidelgsoh]i*t Letters. ITew Volume. 

TO FBUX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY IN DUS- 
8KLD0RF, FROM HIS FATHER.* 

BtrllD, Kareh 10, 1888. 

This is the third letter tha* I write to you this 
week, and if it goes on in this way, the reading of 
my letters will become a standing article in yoar 
budget of time-expenses; but then you must 
charge it to your own account, for you are spoil- 
ing roe through praise. I pass at once to the 
musical part of your last letter. 

I am particularly struck with your remark, that 
Sebastian Bach transfonns erery room, where he 
it sung, into a church ; and so upon a single hear- 
ing the conclusion of the piece you mention has 
made the same impression upon me. Otherwise 
I confess I cannot get over my aversion to fig- 
ured Chorals in general, because I do not under- 
stand precisely the idea that lies at their founda- 
tion, especially where the two contending masses 
are kept in equilibrium of power. Where, as for 
example in the first chorus of the Passion, the 
Choral only forms a more weighty and consistent 
part of the whole, or where, as in the above men- 
tioned piece of the Cantata, if I remember right- 
ly after this single heanng, the Choral is the 
main building, and the single voice only an orna- 
ment, I can more readily conceive of the idea 
and object, — but no* at all where the figure exe- 
cutes variations in a certain sense upon the theme. 
It will never do to trifle with the Choral. The 
highest aim with it is, that the people sing it 
purely with the accompaniment of the organ, — 
every thing else appears to me idle and unchurch- 
like. 

At the last music morning at Fanny's* the 
motet of Bach : Gattes ZeU ist die aUerbesU Zeit, 
and your Ave Maria were sung by select voices. 
A large passage of the latter, in the middle, as 
well as the end also, seemed to me too artificial 
and difficult for the simply pious and altogether 
genuine Catholic style, which for the rest pre- 
vails in it Now if Rebecca* remarks that some 
confusion occurred in the execution of the very 
passages which I have regarded as too diflicult, 
it only proves that I am an ignommun, but not 
that the end is not too subtly modulated. Now 
as regards Bach, the pieco named seems to me 
altogether wonderful. The introduction, which 
Fanny played particularly finely, has surprised 
me and taken hold of me as nothing has done for 
a long time, and I was forced again to think of 
Bach's solitude, of his utterly isolated position 
among his surroundings and contemporaries, of 
his pure, mild, immense power, and the clearness 
of his depth. Of the single pieces, ^BesleUe dein 
Haus^ and *^Es iat der alte Bundf** impressed me 

• llMidalMOho'B broth«r, who •dlls th« Lettert, •»;■ ; 
■TlM foUovlac l«tt«r from ll«nd«lMohn*a flkcUr will entaln- 
l7beraAdwlttilnt«ra>t,MUah6diael«rllfhtoii tho Intel- 
iMtaal Tattoos b«two«D flktiwr M»d «m.*' It hubMn wkotod 
oat of a faurgo number of ilmllar Import. 

• MonddMOhn's itolw, who manlad tho polnlor H»m1, 
■Dd U?od In BorUn. ' 

• BobooM IMrkhlot, another slttor of MandtlMohn. 



instantly and lastingly ; but the Bass aria with 
the alto solos less. What first became clear to 
me in the Passion music, that Bach is the musi- 
cal representative of Protestantism, grows posi- 
tively or necatively evident to me in every new 
piece that I hear of him ; — thus lately through 
the Mass, which I heard in the Academy, and 
which seems to me most decidedly anti-Catholic ; 
all its great beauties seem to me to av;iil as little 
towards solviopr the intrinsic contradiction, as it 
would to have Mass read in a Protestant church 
by a Protestant clergyman. At the same time it 
became clear to me anew, what a great service 
Zelter has done in giving Bach back to the Ger- 
mans; for between Forkel and him Bach was 
little talked of, and what little talk there was, 
was almost solely about the '* Well-tempered 
Clavichord." On him first dawned the true light 
about Bach, through the possession of other 
works of his, with which he became acquainted as 
'a collector, and taught others to know as a true 
artist. His Friday musical performances are an- 
other proof that nothing, which is begun in ear- 
nest and silently continued without interruption, 
can be without results. It is at least made out, 
that your musical direction would without Zelter 
have been a wholly different one. * 

Your proposal, to restore Handel in his origi- 
nal form, has suggested tome some thoughts about 
the later instrumentation of his works. Here 
the question commonly arises, whether Handel, 
if he wrote to-day, would not make use of all the 
musical means now at hand for the composition 
of his oratorios, which after all amounts simply to 
this : whether the artistic moral phenomenon, to 
which we give the name of Handel, would as- 
sume the same outward form to-day, that it had 
100 years ago ; or in a wider sense, whether the 
world to-day looks as it did 100 yeafli ago; — to 
which the answer is self-evident. But one must 
put the question otherwise : not whether Handel 
would^compoee his oratorios to-day as he did 100 
years ago, but whether he would compose orato- 
rios at all. Hardly perhaps, if they are now to 
be written only as they have been in these 
latest times. From my saying this to you you 
may infer, how full of expectation and'of confidence 
I look forward to your own oratorio, which, it is 
to be hoped, will solve the problem of the union 
of the old feeling with the new means ; else it will 
fail of effect, just as surely as those paintem of 
the 19th century would only make themselves 
ridiculous, who should try to reproduce the relig- 
iosity of the 15th century with long arms and 
legs and a perspective set upon the head. To 
me the new means, as indeed every thing in the 
world, seem to have come at the right time to 
support and quicken the inner motives as they 
grew weaker ; for on that height of religious feel- 
ing, on which Bach, Handel and their contempo- 
raries found themselves, they needed no great 
orchestra for their oratorios ; and I myself re- 
member rery well, in my earliest years, how the 

"Messiah," ''Judas" and ^'Alexander's Feast," 
just as Handel wrote them, and even without 



! organ, were given to the delight and edification 
! of all. 

But how is the thinv to be come at now, when 
noise in music has gradually developed in the 
same ratio with its emptiness of thought? The 
orchestra is here, and will retain its present form 
for a long while perhaps without essential altera- 
tion. But riches is only then a fault, when one 
knows not how to use it. How then shall the 
riches of the orchestra be used ? What occasion 
can the poet give to it, and in what regions, or 
shall the music separate itself entirely from the 
poetry and work independently and purely? I 
do not believe that it will be able to do the latter, 
at least only in a limited degree, and not with 
general validity; but for the former an object 
would have to be found, as well for munic as for 
painting, which by its truth to inward feeling, by 
its universal validity and iutelligibility, should be 
able to supply the place of the earlier religious 
objects. Now I cannot help fancying that Haydn's 
two oratorios are a very remarkable manifesta- 
tion also in this regard. Both the poems are 
weak, considered as such ; but they have in a 
very happy manner, instead of the old positive 
and almost supersensual religious motive, seized 
the one which Nature, as tbe visible emanation 
of|Deity, in her universality and her thousandfold 
individuality, inspires in every open soul. Hence 
the infinitely deep, but also cheerful, universally 
current and certainly truly religious effect d 
these two works, which to this day stand entirely 
alone ; — hence the working together of all the 
trivial, playful details with the grandest and 
truest feeling of gratitude, which gushes from the 
whole ; and hence too it comes, that, I at least, 
would be as unwilling to miss the crowing of the 
cock, the singing of the lark, the lowing of the 
cattle, and the merriment of the country people, 
whether in the '* Creation" or the ** Seasons," as 
in Nature itself. In other words : the ** Creation" 
and the ** Seasons" are founded upon Nature and 
the visible worship of God, and shall there not 
still be found new stuff for music there ? 

llie publication of Goethe*s "Correspondence 
with a Child," I. hold to be a scandalous and per- 
nicious misuse of the press, whereby faster and 
faster all illusion, without which life is a death, is 
destroyed. May you be happy with illusions and 
preserve the childlike attachment to your 

Father. 



TO HIS FATHER. 

IWMridoif; Xaroh 88, 1886. 

Dear Father, — ^I have got to thank you for 
the last letter and my Ave; I am often at a loss 
to comprehend how it is possible to have so accu- 
rate a judgment about music, without being tech- 
nically musical ; and if I could say that which I 
certainly /m/ about it, as clearly and intuitively I 
as you do, the moment you speak about it, I 
would never again make a single confused speech 
in all my life. A thousand thanks for it, and for 

your words about Bach. You have, to be sure, 
after a single imperfect hearing of my piece, 
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found out wbat I have only now aAer a long 
acquaintance found, and I ought perhaps to feel 
a little mortified about it ; and then after all it is 
a j to me to know that such a clearness of feel- 
ing in music exists,' and that you have got just 
that ; for the whole trouble in the end, and in the 
middle prssage, lies in such little faults, which 
could have been corrected with so few notes 
(namely by striking them out), that neither I 
nor any other musician would have come upon it 
without frequent hearing, since as a rule we seek 
much deeper. It injures the simplicity of the 
sound, which is just what pleases me in the begin- 
ning; and though I also think it would strike one 
less in a perfect execution, especially with a large 
choir, still the effect will never be just what h 
should be* Another time I will do it better. 
But I should like to have vou hear the Bach once 
more, because a piece, to which you attach less 
consequence, pleases me the most of all : — it is 
the Alto and Bass aria ; only the Choral must be 
sung by many alto voices, and the Bass be pung 
very finely. Splendid as are the pieces : ^^Be- 
stelle dein Haus** and ^^En ist der alte Bund** yet 
there is something very sublime and deep-felt in 
the plan of the following piece, in the way that 
the Alto begins, and the Bass breaks in all fresh 
and new, and sticks to his words, while the Cho- 
ral enters as a third party, and then the Bass 
joyfully concludes, but the Choral not for a long 
time, but keeps singing on more and more quiet- 
ly and earnestly. . Moreover it is peculiar with 
this music ; — it must fall very early, or very late 
in Bach's career ; for it differs entirely from the 
usual mode of writing of his middle period ; and 
the first chorus sentences and the concluding 
chorus are such, that I should not have taken 
them for Sebastian Bach, but for some other com- 
poser of that time ; whereas no other man can 
have made one bar of the middle pieces. 

Mother is not quite just to Hiiler ; for, in spite 
of his pleasures and honors in Paris and hisback- 
slidings in Frankfort, he writes, that he envies 
me my place here on the Rhine with all its disa- 
greeable features ; and as another may perhaps 
be found in Germany, I do not give up the hope 
pf persuading him back out of the Parisian honor 
acd pleasure atmosphere into the work room. 

Now farewell, dear father. Pray let me hear 
from you soon and much. Your Felix. 



Wliat They Say of the Great Organ. 

rrom th« AUamtie JUbnfJUy, (0. W. HoImM). 

The great organ of the Music Hall is a choir of 
nearly six thousand vocal throats. Its largest wind- 
pipes are thirty-two feet in length, and a man can 
crawl through them. Its finest tubes are too small 
for a baby's whistle. Eighty-nine stops produce the 
various changes and combinations of which its im- 
mense orchestra is capable, from the purest solo of a 
singing nan to the loudest chorus in which all its 
groups of voices have their part in the full flow of its 
harmonies. Like all instrnments of its class, it con- 
tains several distinct systems of pipes, commonly 
spoken of as separate organs, and . capable of being 
played alone or in connection with each other. Four 
manuals, or hand key-boards, and two pedals'^, or foot 
key-boards, command these several systems, — the 
soio organ, the choir organ, the stvdl organ, and the 
ffreai organ, and the piano and forte pedal-organ. 
Twelvet pairs of bellows, which it is intended to move 
by water-power, derived from the Cocliitnate reser- 
voirs, furnish the breath which pours itself forth in 
music. Those beautiful effects for which the organ 
is incomparable, the crescendo and diminuendo, — the 
gradual rise of the sound from the lowest murmur to 

• Ooly one ; six of the Pedal stopa^ to bo • re are placed In 
the SwcU box but the mme keyboard comm nds both them 
and the /arte Pedal, Ed. 

t There are but six imUis of fuder bellowa. Eo. 



the loudest blast, and the dying fall by which it steals 
gently back into silence, — the dissolving views, so to 
speak, of harmony, — are not only provided for in the 
swell-organ, bat may be obtained by special adjust- 
ments from the several systems of pipes and from the 
entire instrument. 

It would be anticipating: the proper time for judg- 
ment, if we should speak of the excellence of the mu- 
sical qufllities of the j;reat organ before havinjs: had 
the opportunity of hearing; its full powers displayed. 
Wo have enjoyed the privilege, (rranted to few as yet, 
of listening to some portions of the partially mounted 
instrument, from which we can confidently infer that 
its effect, when all its mnjestic voices find* utterance, 
must be noble and enchanting beyond all common 
terms of praise. But even without such imperfect 
trial, we have a right, merely from a knowledge of 
its principles of construction, of the preeminent skill 
of its builder, of the time spent in its construction, of 
the extriiordinnry menus taken to insure its perfection, 
and of the liberal scale of expenditure which has ren- 
dered all the rest possible, to feel sure that we are to 
hear the instrument which is and will probnbly lon^ 
remain beyond dispute the first of the New World and 
second to none in the Old in the sum of its excellen- 
ces and copacities. 

The mere comparison of numbers of pipes and of 
stops, or of external dimensions, though it gives an 
approximative idea of the scale of an origan, is not so 
decisive as it might seem as to its real musical effec- 
tiveness. In some cases, many of the stops are rath 
er nominal than of any real significance. Even in 
the Haarlem or^sn, which has only about two-thirds 
as many as the Boston one. Dr. Barney says, "The 
variety they afford is by no means what might he ex- 
pected." It is obvionsly easy to multiply the small 
pipes to almost any extent. The dimensions of an 
organ, in its external aspect, must df*pend a good 
deal on the height of the edifice in which it is con- 
tained. Thas, the vaulted roof of the Cathedral of 
Ulm permitted the hailder of our Music-Hail organ 
to pilethe,/bpn(f« of the one he constructed for that 
edifice up to the giddy elevation of almost a hundred 
feet, while the famous instrument in the Town Hall 
of Birmingham has only three-qunrters of the height 
of our own, which is sixty feet. It is obvious also 
that the effective power of an organ does not depend 
merely on its size, bat that the perfection of all its 
parts will hnvo quite as much to do with it. In judg- 
ing a vodalist, we can form hut a very poor guess of 
the compass, force, quality of the voice from a mere 
inspectionof the throat and che^t. In the case of 
the organ, however, we have the advantage of being 
able to minntely inspect every throat and larynx, to 
walk into the interior of the working mechanism, and 
to see the adaptation of each part to its office. In 
absolute power and compass the Music Hall organ 
ranks among the three or four mightiest instruments 
ever built. In the perfection of all its parts, and in 
its whole arrangements, it challenges comparison 
with any the world can show. 

Such an instrument ought to enshrine itself in an 
outward frame that should correspond in some meas- 
ure to the grandeur and loveliness of its own musical 
character. It has been a dream of metaphysicians, 
that the soul shaped its own body. If this many- 
throated singing creature could have sung itself into 
an external form, it could hardly have moulded one 
more expressive of its own nature. We must leave 
to those more skilled in architecture the detailed des- 
cription of thatnoble^fa^fs which fills the eye with 
music as the voices from behind it fill the mind 
through the ear with vague, dreamy pictures. For 
us it loses all technical character in its relations to 
the soul of wlUch it is the body. It is as if a glorious 
anthem had passed into outward solid form in the 
very ecstasy of its grandest chorus. Milton has told 
us of such a miracle, wrought by fallen angels, it is 
true, but in a description rich with all his opulence 
of caressing and ennobling language : — 

"Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Bo^e, like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven." 

The structure is of black walnut, and is covered 
with carved statues, busts, masksj and figures in the 
boldest relief. In the centre a richly ornamented 
arch contains the niche for the key-boards and stops. 
A colossal mask of a singing woman looks from 
over its summit. The pediment above is surmount- 
ed by the bust of Johann Sebastian Bach. Behind 
this rises the lofty central division, containing pipes, 
and crowning it is a beautiful sitting statue of Saint 
Cecilia, holding her lyre. On each side of her a 
griflSn sits as guardian. This centre is connected by 
harp-shaped compartments, filled with pipes, to the 



two great round towers, one^n each side, and each 
of them containing three colossal pipes. These mag- 
nificent towers come lioldly forward into the hall, 
being the most prominent, as they are the highest 
and stateliest, part of tho fii^de. /ft the base of each 
a gigantic half-caryatid, in the style of the ancient 
herma;, but finished to the waist, bcnd.4 beneath the 
superincumbent weight, like Atlas under the globe. 
These figures arc of wonderful force, the muscular 
development almost excessive, bat in keeping with 
their superhuman task. At each side of the base two 
Won-hennfe share in the task of the giant. Over the 
base rise the round pillars which support the dome 
and inclose the three great pipes already mentioned. 
Graceful as these look in their position, half a dozen 
men might creep into one of them and lie hidden. 
A man of six feet high went up a ladder, and stand- 
ing at the base of one of them coulfl just reach to put 
his hand into the mouth at its lower part, al>ove the 
conical foot. The three great pipes are crowned by 
a heavily sculptured, ribbed, rounded dome; and 
this is surmounted, on each side, by two cherubs, 
whose heads almost touch the lofty ceiling. This 
whole portion of the sculpture is of eminent beauty. 
The two exquisite cherubs of one side are playing on 
the lyre and the lute ; those of the other side on the 
flute and the horn. All the reliefs that run round 
the lower portion of the dome are of singular rich- 
ness. We have had an opportunity of seeing one of 
the artist's photographs, which showed in detail the 
full-length figures and the large central mask of this 
portion of the work, and found them as beautiful on 
close inspection as the originals at a distance. 

Two other lateral compartments, filled with pipes, 
and still more suggestive of the harp in their form, 
lead to the square lateral towers. Over these com- 
partments, close to the round tower, sits on each side 
a harper, a man on the right, a woman on the left, 
with their harps, all apparently of natural size. The 
square towers, holding pipes in their open interior, 
are lower than the round towers, and full somewhat 
hack from the front. Below, throe colossi I her mm of 
Sibyl-Iike women perform for them the ofl5<*e which 
the giants and the lion-shapes perform fur the round 
towers. The four pillars which rise from the base 
are square, and the dome which surmounts them is 
square also. Above the dome is a vase-like support, 
upon which are disposed figures of the lyre and other 
musical symbols. 

The whole base of the instrument, in the intervals 
of the figures described, is covered with elaborate 
carvings. Groups of musical instruments, standing 
out almost detached from the background, occupy 
the panels. Ancient and modem, clustered with 
careless grace and quaint variety, from the violin 
down to a string of sleigh-hells, they call up all the 
echoes of forgotten music, such as the thouftind- 
tongued organ blends together in one grand harmony. 

The instrument is placed upon a low platform, the 
outlines of which are in accordance with itn own. 
Its whole height is about sixty feet, its breadth forty- 
eight feet, and its average depth twenty -four feet- 
Some idea of its magnitude may be got from the 
fact that the wind-machinery and the swell-organ 
alone fill up the whole recess ocrnpied by the former 
organ, which was not a small one. All the other 
portions of the great instrument come forward into 
the hall. 

In front of its centre stands Crawford's noble 
bronze statue of Beethoven, the gift of our townsman, 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins. It might be suggested that 
so fine a work of Art should have a platform wholly 
to itself; but the eye soon reconciles itself to the posi- 
tion of the 8tatue,and the tremulous atmosphere which 
surrounds the vibrating organ is that which the al* 
most breathing figura would seem to delight in, as 
our imagination invests it with momentary consciou/- 
ness. 

As we return to the impression produced by the 
grand /ajraJtf, we are more and more struck with the 
subtile art displayed in its adaptations and symbol- 
isms. Never did any structure we have looked upon 
so fully justify Madame de Stael's definition of ar- 
chitecture as "frozen music." The outermost tow- 
ers, their pillars and domes, are all square, their out- 
lines thus passing without too sudden transitions 
from the sharp square angles of the vaulted ceiling 
and the rectangular lines of the walls of the hall itself 
into the more central parts of the instrument, where 
a smoother harmony of outline is predominant. ITor 
in the great towers, which step forward, as it were, 
to represent the meaning of the entire structure, the 
lines are all curved, as if the slight discords which 
gave sharpness and variety to its less vital portions 
were all resolved as we approached its throbbing 
heart. And. again, the half fantastic repetitions of 
musical forms in the principal outlines — the lyre-like 
shape of the bases of the great towers, the harp-like 
fignro of the connecting wings, the clustering reeds 
of the colamn.s — fill the mind with musical sugges- 
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tions, and dispose the wondering^ spectator to become 
the entranced listener. 

The great onran woald he hut half known, if it 
were not played in a place fitted for it in dimensions. 
In the open air the sound woold be diluted and lost ; 
in an ordinary hall the atmosphere would be chnrned 
into a mere tumult by the vibrations. The Boston 
Music Hall is of ample sixe to gWe play to the waves 
of sound, yet not so lar^ that its space will not be 
filled and ssturated with the overflowing resonance. 
It is one hundred and thirty feet in lenf;th by seven- 
tv-cight in breadth and sixty-five in height, being 
thus of somewhat crreatcr dimensions than the cele- 
brated Town Hall of Birmingham. At the time of 
building it, (1852,) its groat height was ordered part- 
ly with reference to the future possibility of it/« being 
furnished with a large organ. It will* be observed 
that the three dimensions above given are all multiples 
of the same number, thirteen, the length being ten 
times, the breadth six times and the height five times 
this number. This is in accordance with Mr. Scott 
Russell's recommendation, and has been explained b^ 
the fact that vibrating f>olids divide into hanmnic 
lengths, separated by nodal points of rest, and that 
these last are equally distributed at aliquot parts of 
iu whole length. If the whole extent of the walls be 
in vibration, it^ angles should come in at the nodal 
points in order to avoid the confusion arising from 
different vibrating lengths ; and for this reason they 
are placed at aliquot parrs of its entire length. Thus 
the hall is itself a kind of passive mufiical instrument, 
or at least a sounding-board, constructed on theoreti- 
cal principles. Whatever is thought of the theory, it 
proves in practtreto possess the excellence which is 
liable to be lost in the construction of the best-design- 
ed edifice. 



From the New Tork IVJbime, Nov. 8. 

I hesitate to approach a description of the instru- 
ment, either as it regards its external appearance, or 
as respects its contents as an instrument. External- 
ly, it is so vast, so utterly beyond and so entirely dif- 
ferent from anything in the* form of an organ that 
we have seen in this country, that to speak of its 
exterior as a case, as we are wont to do, is an absur- 
dity, and even the German word, Orgel-gehause, the 
organ House, we feel to be inadequate to express the 
huge proportions, the Elaborate decorations and 
matchless symmetry of this wonderful Palace of Har- 
mony. It is surely, at least, a place where the 
Queen of Harmony may dwell, if not a Temple in 
which her patron snint may be fitly worshiped. 

Xft mo attempt to give, in a few words, an idea of 
its size, as the spectator sees it from the front. The 
beautiful, cxquisitly carved statues that surmount it, 
almost touch the lofty gold-ribbed ceiling, sixty-five 
feet from the floor where the spectator siis, and these 
lovely cherubs, and the holy Saint Cecilia, which, 
when you stood beside them before they were raised 
to these giddy pinnacles, towered above your head, 
seem dwarfed to exquisite statuettes; while fur 
below the floor are the works which give breath 
to the great instrument — the bellows — worked by 
an ingenious application of toater-poxrer, happily 
overcoming the difficnlty of finding always ready a 
half dozen brawny laborers to do this indispensable 
work. 

The breadth of the organ is about fifty feet, nearly 
the whole width of the stage. The central portion 
projects 18 feet from the stage from the end wall, the 
swell organ and a part of the wind work occupying 
a large recess beyond the stage entirely out of sight. 
I know nothing that so nearly gives an idea of the 
ground plan as the conventional form of bow (which 
* (audience) 

perhaps types can give thus : ~*^ ). The keyboard 

keyl>oard. 
of four manuals is in the centre beneath a bcantifnlly- 
carved arch, wreathed with acanthus leaves, sur- 
mounted by a colossial female head, open-mouthed, 
as if tinging. Above this a magnificent bust of the 
great master of the organ, Johx Sebastian Bach, 
grand and solemn in its aspect, looks down, colossal, 
upon the multitude, and sti.l below, the motto, 
"Gloria in Excelbis." 

Most conspicuous of all parts are the lofty towers 
that rise on each side of the centre, each containing 
three of the great 32-foot pipes of solid tin, shining 
like burnished silver. The eye follows these glitter- 
ing columns to the richly carved dome thlR caps the 
towers, surmounted, high above all, by groups of 
cherubs playing the lute and horn, the flute and 
lyre. 

Half way down these towers on each side is an 
exquisite figure resting against its side, with a golden- 
stringed harp in its hand, one side male, the other 
female, which are among the most beautiful orna- 
ments of the front. 

The outline of these harping figures conducts the 



eye easily to that part of the exterior of less height 
lying between these central towers and those that 
flank the extreme sides. 

The central pipes have not yet arrived, and their 
place last night was filled by the flags of Wuriem- 
berg and the United States, and other appropriate 
decorations. 

At each extremity of the front are two lower tow- 
ers, of difterent form, square in their outlines, so as 
to blend in better harmony with the architecture of 
the sides of the hall. These are also to contain 
other enormous pipes, which, by mischance have not 
yet arrived from Europe. The space which they 
will fill, is temporarily occupied by tasteful orna- 
ments, in keeping wiili the whole structuror Be- 
tween these towers and the central ones are rows of 
glittering pipes, all of the same highly polished met- 
al, forming a most admirable contrast with the 
black walnut of which the structure is composed. 
The base of the whole case, below the feet of the 
great pipes, is elaborately decorated in its panels by 
carvings in the boldest relief, of groups of various 
musical instruments, while, at intervals, are giant 
caryatids of Atlantean proportions upon who've sturdy 
shoulders rests the ponderous mass or the lofty struc- 
ture. At intervals are placed black marble tablets, 
bearing in letters of gold, the names of the great 
masters of harmony, Gluck, Mozart, Palestrina, Or- 
lando Lasso, and others. To relieve the possible 
monotony of so great a mass of dark wood, various 
points of the carvings and architectural ornaments 
are gilded, thus lighting np the whole, and attracting 
the eye to portions which might otherwise pass un- 
noticed. With all this wealrh of ornament (which it 
takes so many inadequate words to describe), there 
is no overloading. The great size of the organ 
prevents that, and the effect is the most chaste and 
faultless. 

It would be an idle task to undertake to speak 
critically of the details of so great an instrument, on 
a single hearing, even under the hands of such skill- 
ful players. Suffice it to say that I heard no dissent- 
ing opinions, all agreeing as to its vast volume of 
tone, so eveYilv balanced through its entire compass, 
so full and rich in every part, and supported and 
sustained by the pedale of twenty stops ; agreeing as 
to the beauty of^ tone of such individual stops as 
could be displayed on an occasion like this and as 
to the perfection of the mechanism which permitted 
a fir«t performance marked by no accident and no 
failure. 

In writing about this, the recollection of your cor- 
respondent cannot help going back seven years or 
more, and recalling the unwearied efforts of Dr. 
Upiiah (the President of the Music Hall Association), 
and the persistent industry with which he canvassed 
the city and neighborhood, for contributions of every 
amount, from every source to which he had access, 
to start a fund which he confidently assured every- 
body would give to Boston an organ uncqualcd 
upon this continent, and in some respects unsurpass- 
ed in Europe. 

Such untiring energy and enthusiasm could hardly 
fail of ultimate success. He met everywhere a kindf- 
ly welcome, and those who could not themselves 
subscribe, were glad to send the doctor to some friend 
more happily situated, who could contribute. So, 
in due time the subscription book was filled and the 
necessary arrangements were completed between the 
subscribers and the Music Hall Association, and the 
preliminary inquiries wero set on foot in order to con- 
tracting for the work. 

||The labors of Dr. Upham did not end with the 
successful effort of raising the money. He then set 
himself to work to study the history and construction 
of the organ, examined all the principal instruments 
in this country, and visited the chief organ factories 
in our chief cities. A tour through Europe was no- 
thing to him in his zeal to do thoroughly what he 
had taken in hand ; so he went on an organ pilgrim- 
age through England, Franco, and Germany, to hear 
all the great organs of the Old World and visit the 
famous workshops where they are made. The read- 
ers of "Dwight's Journal of Music" will recall with 
pleasure the account of this ''Summer Tour among 
the Organs," with which they were favored from 
time to time during Dr. Ufham'b absence. 

The result of these careful and laborious inquiries 
was a contract made with the Messrs. E. F. Walck- 
KR & Co. of Ludwigsburp, whose greatest work, the 
organ in the Cathedral at Ulm, stands unapproached 
among the productions of modem orgnn-builders, 
and ranks with the greatest works of the master- 
builders of former days. 

Seldom, indeed, is any enterprise so much indebt- 
ed to any individual for its original conception, for 
the raising the necessary means for carrying it into 
execution, and for intelligent, enthusiastic direction 
and oversight of the work in general and in detail, 
from its beginning to its successful completion. 



The beautiful case was constructed by the Broth- 
ers Herter of New York, the germ of the plan 
being a design by Hammatt BiLLiNGs'of Boston, 
w^ was the first to recognize the improvements 
suggested by the artist builders, and to urge the adop- 
tion of their modifications of his plan. 

Above the keyboard, in letters of gold, we read 
this inscription : 

E. F. Walcker & Co., Lndwigsburg, 

Kdm. Wurtemburg. 

Begun February 1857, Finished Oct. 1863. 

There it will stand perfect and complete, a worthy 
monument of the builder's fame, so long as time shall 
spare the walls within which it has been consecrated. 

n. w. 



Gonnod't '"Faust" 

(From the New Tork Times, Nov. 26,) 

Academy of Musjc. — Production o-^ 
Gounod's Opera of "Faust."— The *»Fa'i8f 
which M. Gounod has set to music, is not the ex- 
uberant dramatic production of Goethe, nor the 
simple, time-honored legend used by Spohr. It 
is the melodrama of MM. Barbier and Carr^, 
of Niblo's Garden. The work, it will be remem- 
bered, retains many of the most striking situations 
of the original poem, but its plan, and ita ddnoue- 
ment, are different. Those who are familiar with 
the works of the great German poet, will per- 
ceive at once — from the synopsis which accompa- 
nies our remarks on the music— where the sever- 
al divergences take place. M. Gounod's opera 
was produced in Paris nearly ten years ago. Its 
success was immediate, and its popularity baa 
ever since been on the increase. Last night saw 
its production on the boards of our Academy, and 
witnessed a new success for the composer. 

We will proceed to a consideration of the more 
prominent points of the work. In the first act 
Faust — old and decrepid — is discovered in his 
studio — an e.xcessively uncomfortable apartment, 
by the way, with a megatherium in the corner, 
and a stuffed alligator overhead — bemoaning the 
vanity of human wishes, and the emptiness of ex- . 
istence. He determines to seek oblivion in death. 
Filling a goblet with poison, he is lifVing it to his 
lips, when a chorus of village maidens is heard 
from without, and arrests his hand. The strain 
fascinates him for a moment ; but when it ceases 
his gloom returns. He raises the beaker once 
more, and is again interrupted. This time it is a 
chorus of laborers singing of the bright sky, the 
fair earth, and the charms of labor. B.endered 
frantic by these demonstrations of an external 
world, of which he knows so little, Faust impre- 
cates his fate, and calls upon Satan to come to 
his assistance. Mephistopheles thereupon makes 
his appearance, and a compact is entered into. 
Faust claims a new life, and is restored to youth, 
"on the usual terms.** The musical plan of this 
act is ingenious, and the treatment good. The 
scholarly weariness, disappointment and despair 
of the philosopher — checked momentarily by the 
choruses we have referred to — are cleverly real- 
ized ; although the choruses of themselves are sin- 
gularly poor, and Faust is sometimes labored as 
well as learned in his musical agony. When 
Mephistopheles joins the scene, he comes like an 
old acquaintance. Gounod has evidently met him 
before, probably in "Der Freischutz" or "Robert 
le Diable." He (the Fiend) has peculiarities of 
his own, however, if not consistencies like Caspar 
and Bertram in the two last-named works. He 
is a sarcastic demon, a jocose and genteel devil, 
who sings acceptably and gets cruelly^ swindled 
at last. In the duo of the compact he is diaboli- 
cally argumentative, and clinches the nail by a 
tableau vioant of the fair Margherita. She is at 
her spinning-wheel, and the orchestra gives us 
for the first time the melody that is subscc^uently 
heard in the ganlen-scene duo of the third act. 
The way in which Gounod has handled the rath- 
er slight materials of this act displays a valuable 
knowledge of stage effect It is appropriate and 
skilful. The concluding allegro of the duet be- 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles has no particular 
character of its own, and is barely up to the mer- 
it of the earlier portion of the piece. It was bad- 
ly rendered last night. 

The second act opens with the rustic festivities 
of the Eermesse. Students, soldiers, burghers, 
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mni'Ipn^ ao'l matrons an» on)oyin«i tln'mA**lvt»a. 
Valentine, the brother of Afan/fieritn, joins them. 
He is ^oinfr to the wars, and ail his friends crowd 
around him to jsive assurance of their friendslw), 
Aud the promise of protection to Margherua^ 
should she ever need it. M^phiMophelts mixes 
with the party, volunteers a song, and sings in 
praise of jrold, (Dio (ielP Or, del mondo Signor). 
After this his* conduct is exceedingly reprehensi- 
ble. He affronts the students, antl endeavors to 
excite a riot. They try to jjet rid of him with 
the points of their sword.s, but the fiend surrounds 
himself with a maj^ic circle, beyond which the 
steel cannot penetrate. It is only when the stu- 
dents turn the cross of their swords toward him 
that he flees in dismay. From this point the fes- 
tivities are resumed. Durini; their continuance, 
Faust catches his first glimpse of Margherita, and 
speaks to her a few sentences of flattery which 
sne does not afterwards forget. The variety and 
picturesqueness of the action in this Kermesse 
scene are very p1easin<;, and have been seized 
with preat effect by the composer. The opening 
chorus of students, burghers, etc., referred to 
above, is already famous. The leading theme is 
fresh, sparkling and spirited, whilst the internal 
construction of the whole is unusually interesting. 
It gives scope and a certain degree of originality 
to all the characters on the stage. The phrases 
for the soldiers, for the citizens (a shaky set of 
Jews) and for the students are distinctive, yet 
they blend agreeably into the brilliant whole. 
Afephislopheles^s rondo in praise of the golden calf 
is savage and cynical, but possesses vigor. The 
best part of the scene with the students is where 
they succeed in subduing Mephuttophefes with (he 
hilts of their swords. This is effective and novel. 
Quiet but impressive traits of infernal relish for 
mischief are noticeable in every action of the 
potentate outside the tavern. The ^finnle to the 
act, and the most popular number in it, is the 
waltz and chorus (come la brezzaS. > Of the dance 
it is sufficient to say that it would do credit to any 
composer — especially to Flotow, from whom it is . 
partly borrowed. It is lively, graceful and well 
marked. The animation of the ^finale, of which 
it is a part, is indeed irresistible, and in its way 
perfect. What with the chorus accompanying 
the dancers, and the ballet tripping to the waltz. 
and the little episode of Faust meeting Margherita 
amongst the peasants, the 8(!ene is literally crowd- 
ed with excitement and contrast. The passages 
between the hero and heroine are very brief 
He offers her his arm in a courtly andantino, and 
receives a rebutfin one of the most exquisitely 
graceful and priixily appropriate passages of the 
opera. * 

The third act deals exclusively with the cele- 
brated garden scene of the poet. SieheU the ac- 
cepted suitor of Margherita^ enters. He sings 
(the part is played here by Mile. Sulzer) some 
couplets (Pariatele (Tamore) while gathering flow- 
ers for a bouquet, which he leaves as an humble 
offering to his sweetheart. The m«»lody is simple, 
unadorned and touching. It is followed by the 
cavatina of Faust. Left for a moment to himself, 
the rejuvenated philosopher is inspired with the 
acen9 of Margkerita*s virtuous and happy home. 
He apostrophizes tlie humble dwelling in an ex- 
quisite solo (Saivi dimora casta e pura.) The 
tnoughtfulness of the philosopher, and the honest 
aspirations of a generous lover, lire beautifully 
blended in this wonderful composition. Sen- 
timent and expression pervades every note, 
and this, too, despite the fact that the melodic 
line is not always clearly defined. Perhaps this 
obscurity was intentional. It certainly contributes 
to, rather than detracts from the effect The 
moral impression of FausVs reflections is soon dis- 
pelled by Mephistopheles^ who enters with a cas- 
ket containing jewels, which he places beside 
SieheVs modest ofl'ering of flowers, and withdraws 
to see which bait will be taken. In the next 
number we are introduced to Margherita. Her 
mind still dwells on the youth she has encounter- 
ed at the Kermesse, and who there offered her 
his arm. She tries to purge it of this dangerous 
cariosity, but throughout the legend which she 
sings, the incipient recurs to her mind, and dis- 
turbs her song. These little interruptions dis- 



play much ingenuity, and give dramatic interest 
to the melofly. The chanson is on Goethe's well- 
known ballad : "Es war ein Koenig in Thule." 
It is written in a minor key, and gains what in- 
terest it possesses from being thoroughly singable 
in melody and perfectly square in form. The 
conclusion of the scena, where Margherita finds 
the flowers of her old lover, and the jewels of her 
new one — acceptinjr the latter — is strangely infe- 
rior. It is a trivial waltz subject, pomessing 
neither novelty of idea nor freshness of treatment 
anrl far beneath the average of the act. The 
scene between Mephistopheles and Martha in 
which the wily strategist informs the lady of .the 
death of her husband, is excellently contrived, 
and the subsequent quartete in which i^ati^^and 
Margherita join this interesting couple, and both 
pairs, according to their separate fashions, engage 
in the arduous task of making love, displays again 
the happy dramatic instinct fxisscssed by the com- 
poser, which, if it does not lead to any new and 
startling combinations^as it sometimes docs with 
other composers, is used with singular freedom 
from embarrassment.* The love duet between 
Faust hr\i\ Margherita (Tardisifa addio) is built 
on the theme introduced in the vision of the first 
act. It is a meloflious and lovely inspiration, 
which, from its earnest feeling, will make its way 
to every heart. The orchestral treatment is very 
noticeable, especially in this part of the act. An 
agitato concludes the duet. It is iis weakest fea- 
ture. The act closes with Margherita*s wene at 
the window. With small and unimportant ex- 
ceptions, it is from beginning to end grand in 
con<'eption and superb in execution. Delicacy 
of feeling and elevation of thought are combined 
in it to a wonderful degree. If the whole of the 
music were equal to what we find in the third 
a<'t, "Faust" would be the finest opera ever writ- 
ten. (!) It is not far from being so even now. 

The fourth act opens with a scena for Mar- 
gherita expressive of her determination to seek 
refuge from the jeers of her own sex in the church. 
The scene at the t;hurch naturally follows, and 
her temptation by, and triumph over, Mephistoph- 
eles are described. The piece is very quiet and 
fine. Valentine** return afforfls an opportunity 
for a military fanfare and a soldiers* chorus — both 
destined to be heard on Broadway for evermore. 
They are very spirited, but moulded in a some- 
what common form. Whilst, the warrior is in his 
sister's town-house Mephiatopheles makes his ap- 
pearance and sings a serenade of a jeering and 
grinning sort. Valentine rushes out and demands 
from whom he is to receive satisfaction for his 
sister's wrongs. Faust, who is with his familiar, 
draws his sword and the trio of the duel com- 
mences. This, like the tenor cavatina, is a small 
masterpiece. To the musicians it niustalwaysbe 
a study ; so perfect are its proportions, so admi- 
rable its plan, so unequalled its effects. The 
death of Valentine forms the finale to the act. 
Although not comparable in any wav to the trio, 
it is a pathetic and even poetic realization of a 
catastrophe that deprives Afflriz/itfri^rt of her senses 
and never fails to grieve and shock the audience. 

The fifth act is confined to the prison scene. 
Margherita is in durance on the charge of having 
slain her offspring. Her reason wanders, and 
this affords an opportunity to the composer to in- 
dulge in reminiscent snat^-hes of the nielo^lies 
heard in the earlier acts of the opera. The duo 
finale is between herself and Faust. Margherita 
dies and goes up to Heaven on the high notes of 
the violin. (\) Faust repents him of his sins, falls 
on his knees and prays for forgiveness. The poor 
<levil, Mephistopheles, who has been at a great 
deal of trouble in the business, is shamefully 
cheated out of his dues. Of the fifth act we need 
only add that it is short, and is remarkable chief- 
ly for a striking recognition of Meyerbeer's style 
in treating similar subjects. 

In manner rather than matter, there are fre- 
quent traces of well-known masters in M. Gou- 
nod's score. Sometimes they come to us in the 
shape of harsh modulations, and dreary, drawling 
intervals, as in Wagner; sometimes in the use of 
the violins, as in Meyerbeer ; and sometimes in 
weird combinations of the wood instruments, as 



in Mendelssohn. But these indications of a stu- 
dious and retentive mind, are far too slight to de- 
tract from the general and unquestionable merit 
and originality of the opera, as a whole. M. Gou- 
nod has produced a work of singular interest. 
That he is a musician of the ripest knowledge, 
cannot for a moment be questioned ; that he pos- 
sesses an instinct for what is popular, as well as a 
sense of that which is artistic and good, is also 
certain. His dramatic aptitudes, too, are remark- 
ably quick. It is safe to say that not a single 
"situation" in the plav has been lost for want of 
a perception of its value. In the use of the or- 
chestra he is judicious and effective, without be- 
ing extravasrant. We know of no composer who 
can claim much superiority oTer him in this re- 
spect. ** Faust," indeed, although unequal in its 
parts, deserves to be regarded as the most grati- 
fying addition to operatic music that has been 
made during the past fif^en years. If— as its 
success would indicate — it is the pioneer work of 
a new school of French opera, then we may hope- 
fully look to France for that Juste milieu of intel- 
lectual dignity and emotional warmth which Ger- 
many has sought for in vain, and Italy is not des- 
tined to supply. 

Pnsital Corrtspcnhnce. 
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Haktford, Conw ., Not. 23.— Max Strakobor 
has been here with his troupe — Mr. Gottschalx, 
Mme. Strakosch, Cari^ Patti and Mr. Bbh- 
RENS.— Touro Hnll was filled at their Concert, of 
course. Gottschalk was captivating ; — hut why 
does he always make a ••nfnny" of himself, when- 
ever he takes his place at the Piano-forte before an 
audience — by the nervous attempts to disrobe his 
fair fingers of those close-fitting "kids"— giving them 
(his finders) an imi^tnary plungs hath — ^rubbing and 
wringing the while— and tHIn turning them out for 
a general "airing" orcr the keys ! It may suit those 
of a more exquisite taste, but as a general thing 
it disirusts more than it pleases. Thalbsro was 
charming in this particular — bowing in that grac«fal 
and respect commanding manner — carelessly resting 
his ungloved hand over the back of a chair, or an 
dge of ihe Piano-forte, — then quietly seating him- 
self and performing at once the piece which he had 
announced upon his programme. However, one is 
Gottschalk, and the other is Thai hcrcr,— that's all. 

The new compositions of Mr. Gottschalk did not 
seem to "take" with the audicnoc — and it was not 
until he played (with Nfr. Behrenit) his well-known 
Duet, "Ojos Creolos"— that ho hroufrht his listeners 
up to any just pitch of cnthasiasra — although he had 
before played Weber's Overture to "Oberon," ar- 
ranged for the Piano, with Mr. Behrens. He was 
again encored nfrcr his brilliant and sparkling "Cu- 
ban-eyed duet," and performed his an*anpenient'of 
"Home, sweet homo" — producing that remarkable 
singing effect, which he seems Intely to have intro- 
duced into his playing. Some one has told me that 
Mr. Gottschiilk interpreted cUssfcail conipoMtioiis 
very finely in private ; why won't he do something of 
the kind in public, once in a while ? It would cer- 
tainly he acccpbihle in Hartfuni. 

Carlo Prttti played upon the violin dolightfully, 
and was encored. Mme. Strako^ch was also encored, 
but for what, I do not know. Surely not (or sweet- 
ness of voice, nor for the purity of her pronunciation 
in the English songs she sung. I hope she will let 
poor "Kathleen Mavonmeen" rest awhile before she 
again attempts to awake her from her slumbers. 

Mr. Grau's new company have also given an 
operatic Concert at Allyn Hall the last week — with 
rather poor success in the way of a bouse. Mme. 
LoRiNi (not Virginia Whiting,) sang finely ; but 
M'lle. MoRENSi (an American lady) was the favor- 
ite during the evening — b?ing encored nearly every 
time she appeared. Morrlli was very much liked. 
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M'Ue. Caitbi had a iweet, sjropiithetic roiee, but 
was ill. SifC' 8T«rAHi, the tenor, teemed to be in 
bad Toice : sinfring as thouerh he was suffering from 
a spasmodic contraction of the epiglotis. The con- 
ecrt upon the whole was not the best which we hare 
had of late — the singers not knowing their parts snf 
ilcientlj — two performers looking at one copy — and 
the poor (not in ability) accompanyist having "dag- 
gers" looked at him because he didn't play jast when 
they took it into their heads to sing. 

We are to hare a grand treat next week, Dee. 1st, 
—on which evening oar ''Beethoren Society" will 
peiform "Elgah/' for the first time in Hartford, with 
a choms of over a 100 voices, assisted by Dr. Ouil- 
MBTTB and the "Germania"torchestra f)rom Boston. 
Mr. Jambb G. Barvbtt is the contractor, Mr. 
Wm. Babcocx, oiganist. 

Priladblpria, Not. SO.—The German Opera 
troupe has been hera three weeks and has performed 
M/artka (twice), Stradella (twice), "Joseph in Egypt,** 
Der FV^mMUz, the *'Barberof Seville' "Fidelio 
(twice).and Goonod's Fatuf. As bntone of these works 
is new, coriosity was chiefly directed to the manner in 
which the diiftrent operas were bronght oat. There 
was naturally a great desire to learn how the new 
members of the company would compare with the 
singers the^ replaced. In jndging of the merits of 
the ladies and gentlemen introduced to the American 
public by Mr. Anschiirx, regard must be had to the 
fiict, that to induce great artists to leave lucrative 
positions in order to accept engagements involving a 
long voyage and promising poorer pay, is very diffi- 
cult if not impossible. For though Mr. Anschflti's 
undertaking has proved a success, he could have been 
imprudent had he ventured too much while Ger- 
man opera was yet an experiment Under these cir* 
cumstances, it were unfair to expect vocalists far 
above mediocrity. 

Herr Himmbr (tenor) mnde his flrit bow in Flo- 
tow's Martha. Audiences are indulgent with tenors, 
so rarely is an excellent one vonchsafed us, and 
would have been sati9fi«)d with an artii^t of less merit 
than Himmer. He has a powerful voice, and, though 
affected and unnatural at times, is a clever actor. 
The other tenor, Herr Habrlm ann, has less powen 
but sings with better taste, and is a more judicious 
actor than Himmer. 

Another new arrival w Madame Himher>Frbd- 
BRXCi. Her rendition of the part of Nancy, in Mar- 
tha, was fair but not good enotigh to lead one to ex' 
pect that as Agatha in the FreynchtUz she wonld 
prove so much better. Undoubtedly, her greatest 
snoceBS, thus far, was Margaret. 

Then there is Mme. Canissa, who is weak in 
difflcult parts and out of tune in every part that she 
sings. 

"The new baritone, Herr Strinbckr, is an excel- 
lent artist It were unfair to pass jadgment on his 
voice, as during the entire season he appears to have 
been suffering from a severe cold. 

Last year, the orchestra and choms were so well 
drilled, that tiiose who wero used to the slip-shod 
manner in which former operatic choruses and or- 
chestras went throngh their work, pronounced them 
perfect. These imporcnnt adjuncts (or essentials) 
merit the same compliment this season. If there be 
any room for improvement, it is in the number of the 
violins. 

The great card of the season was Gounod's Favsf . 
The librftfo is nearly the same as the Fautt and Mar- 
gverite that was performed here a few years ago as a 
melo-drama. 

The opera is conceived in the spirit of the modem 
French school. There are elaborate orchestral ao- 
oompaniments, with melodic sprinklings that remind 
one more of the counterpoint of the Italian opera- 
writers, than of the German composers, though it is 
often claimed that Gounod's tenaenz is German. It 
is difficult to pronounce on such an opera dh a first 



hearing, and I shall indulge in no criticism of spe- 
eial parts, buf confine myself to the general impres- 
sion that the work made upon me. Gounod evident- 
ly aims high, and is a man of great musical attain- 
ments. He seems to have drawn his inspiration from 
the same foundation as Meyerbeer, but did this after 
M. had alieady been there. A critic in one of our 
journals, compares the styles of the two anthors,- 
setting Fautt against IHncrah, the weakest, pRsrhaps, 
of Meyerbeer's successes. 

There is in Faust sufficient scope for brasen de- 
moniac dissonances ; there are several spirited cho- 
ruses, and there is much that will improve on further 
acquaintance. 

To treat a work like Goethe's Faust as an opera, 
is a most ungrateful task ; one on which a composer 
should venture with great care. The attempt to em 
body the ideal, to present tangible types, or counter- 
feits of those 'spiritual creations that find one great 
source of the delight they afford us in the grandeur 
with which our imagination clothes them, is always 
a failure. Is'Jt likelv that the music of a Gonnod can 
add to the excellence of a work like Goethe's ? And 
if that which is added be not equally as good, in its 
way, is not the addition a senseless one ? Would it 
increase the beauty of a fine painting to cover it with 
a veil ? Would it not lessen the force of the impres- 
sion that the uncovered picture would i^rodnce t 
Would yon not conclude that jiroor picture would be 
better without the covering 1 And, by parity of 
reasoning, that Goethe's Faust would be better with- 
out, than with Gounod's music ? 

It is true that the Ubretto of the opera I write of is 
hut the skeleton of the play that German ia gave to 
the world because England gave it Hamlet. This 
makes it the more unpleasant. When, last Wednes- 
day, I gaaed upon the tableau of the apotheosis of 
Margaret, the muslin cloads, the colored fire, and the 
gilt rays of a miniature sun, reminded me of a Christ- 
mas pantomime, and I conld easily understand why 
Lamb said that he wonld rather read Shakespeare's 
plnys than see them acted on the stage. 

In truth, the tragedies of Shakespeare, of Goethe 
or of Schiller are not adapted for operatic treatment. 
There arc, in each and all of them, sitnntions in 
which mnsic might he introduced in some 'such wny 
as Beethoven has done with Goethe's Egmont, or 
Mendelssohn with the "Midsummer Nights' Dream." 
Intellects like Beethoven or Mendelssohn wonld ap- 
proach the tfisk with such reverence that their music 
offering to the drama woald be worthy of it. M. 
would not have longed so anxiously for the sahjert 
for an opera, had he dared to venture upon the sen 
in which Verdi and Gonnod flounder so pitifully. 

I have just seen Mr. WoLFSonN's prospectus and 
programme, and found it rich with the names of such 
works and authors as must please the most fastidious 
of musical purists. Mr. W. will have the asi^istance 
of Mr. Thkodore Thomas, of New York, and 
Messrs. Etchbero and Krkissmanx of vnnr citv, 
besides Messrs. Ahrbnd, Scwmitz, and other excel- 
lent resident musicians. Ho announces a Soiruo for 
the 24th. 

Messrs. Cboss and Jakvis will begin their scries 
next month. Miss Barnktche (of New York) is 
giving matindvs. Mr. Grau promises to favor u^ 
with two operatic concerts, and, to-morrow evening, 
the German company wi}l give a concert, when their 
orchestra will play Beetlioven's C Minor symphony! 

B. 

Nov. 21 . I open my letter to add that I was one 
of that select audience of ./f/Yy^/bi/n^ersons who were 
sprinkled over the auditorium of the opera house this 
evening, and who represented that fraction of our 
population who care enough abont a symphony of 
Beethoven's to leave their home dnring a shower for 
the sake of hearing it. I am sure that taste improves 
with us. Three hundred years ago, Beetlioven's 
symphonies were not played in Philadelphia. Now 
tney are, and one man out of every ton thousand at- 
tends the performance. a. 



Nbw Yobk,Dbo. 8.— -Maretsek closed his brilliant 
and successful season with three performances of Gou- 
nod's "Faust." The general impression at its flrst 
performance was a somewhat unfavorable onio, but a 
better acquaintance with it has ranked it among the 
most meritorious and popular of operas. 

The plot (See third page) is a very interesting one, 
and presents several very fine situations and tableaux. 
Miss Kbli.000, as Margaret, or more happily Mnr- 
gherita, has a sweet, plaintive r6le, and renders it 
with unaffected grace and simplicity. In the solo 
"Cera un re, tm re di ThuU** as well as the duo with 
Mazzoleni in the second act, she secures the most 
profound stillness and attention, which seems almost 
painful, so plainti\'e is the melody. Mazzolbici, as 
Faust, has but an ordinarv opportunity to display his 
fine vocal power. Biachi, as Mephistopheles, draws 
the honors of the opera. His rdle is one of great 
merit, and his performance is unexceptionable. The 
overture and choruses are very fine, and the opera is 
already popular. We shall soon have the opportu- 
nity of hearing it from the German company. 

Carl Anschiitz opened a season of German opera 
at the Academy of Musio on Wednesday last, with 
"Alessando Stradella," and has given the "BaVher of 
Seville." 'Tidolio," and last evening "Martha." 

It was evident upon the opening nierht, that the 
building was entirely too large, to he filled either by 
the patfing patrons of the German opera , or the voices 
of his artists. The house was meagre and chilly, and 
the performance was hardlj satisfactory, save the ef- 
forts of the orchestra and chorus, which Anschutz al- 
ways makes the feature of his enterprise. Mme. Jo- 
1IAVN8BN, Mme. Bkrgbk, Mile. Canissa, Flerren 
Himmbr, Habblmann, Stkinbckb, Graff, Wein- 
Licn and Scrclb, are the prominent members of his 
company, and some are very clever and meritorious 
artists. 

It is to be hoped that Anschntz will succeed with 
his undertaking, hut it is quite evident that the peo- 
do not love German opera well enough to enjoy it at 
his price. The tariff of prices as charged dnring the 
Italian season remains unchanged, and it would be 
much better policy for Anschntz to reduce it by one 
half. 

On Saturday, Irving Place was the theatre of no 
less than four performances. Thomas's Matindo at 
12, Philharmonic rehearsal at 3j, "Fidello" by the 
German troupe, and Bandf oncert by the 71st Reg't* 
at 8 o'clock. To show the plea-iing natnre of Theo. 
Thomas' concerts, I transcribe the programme. of the 
last one. 

1. SvDiplionie in A mlnnr. Op 15 Gnde. 

2. Orand VantaffU d« Concert, '*.Vf nrthn,'^ Pattiwn. 

Mr. J. N. Pfttttnon. 

8 Polka FantRKto Hrrzog. 

4. Orand selections from Faaat, (by rrqnent > Gounod. 

1 . Overture. "Selgc of Corinth," Ronntnl. 

2. La Campanella Lbts. 

Mr. J N. Pattimn. 

8. Walts. '*OedankenfluK." Stranw. 

4. RoraHPa* : ♦• V Bclalr." IInK-vy. 

6. Quadrille, '*Riieniitler." 8trauMi. 

At the maiin^ti on Saturday next, Mr. Pattison will 

perform Mcndolssohn's Capricc/o in B minor, with 

orcliestrn, and also a "Grand Concert Overture" of 
Mr. Pattison's compopiiion. 

Marptzelc is in Philadelphia doing well. "lono" 
and **NormH" the rayc. t. w. m. 
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The Choral Inangiiration. 

The union of Handel and^ Haydn chorus, or^ 
chestra and Great Or^an on Saturday evening;, 
Nov. 28, was so impressive and so glorious, that 
the concert had to be repeated last Sunday even- 
ing. For convenience we shall speak of the two 
performances as one, inasmuch as 4hey did not 
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differ yery essentially either in the programme, 
which was the same with one short omission (and 
still too long, though excellent), or in artistic 
quality of rendering, or in audience, large on both 
occasions, yet (strange to say) not filling every 
seat. The chief difference on Sunday was in the 
seating of the singers and in the .spectacle. The 
orchestra of 40 instruments (^Schultze at their 
head) occupied lh«» middle of the platform before 
the Or^an. at wliich sat Mr. Lang. The So- 
prani and Ahi were jfrouped in curved lines up- 
on either Bide ; and rlMin*; behind them, tier on 
tier, on a temporary staifin^, the tenors and baases 
tided back into the side balconies, makinor a 
fine, sivhtf with the majestic Organ in the back- 
ground, its lower corners only being obscured. 
On the second occasion the chorus occupied a 
still loftier and wider amphitheatre, built for the 
concert of the 1200 whool children, and the plat- 
form came much farther forwanl into the hall» 
whereby the sound, especially of the orchestra, 
told more effectively. The Organ, too, shone 
out for the first time in all the plory of its front 
pipes, the missin$r ones havinsr at length arrived ; 
five of them filled the central field, behind Bach's 
head, where had been flags; and a. large one in 
each of the square end towers, made the front, 
hitherto abridjred of part of its effective width, 
shine all along the line. Naturally the last per- 
formance is the freshest in the mind, while it was 
in some respects the better of the two, and there- 
fore our remarks will mainly date from that. 

The old Handel and Haydn practice of "play- 
ing in" the chorus singers was wisely discontinued, 
and the first sounds of the programme fell fresh 
upon ears not already dulled by music never lis- 
tened to as music. And the first burst was over- 
whelming: — full chorus of three or four hundred 
voices, full organ, and full orchestra, all blending 
fortimmo in Luther's Choral : "A strong castle is 
our Lord," with which the "Religious Festival 
Overture" by Otto Nicolai begins for its subject. 
The volume of tone was imnnense, the colossal 
basses of the organ filling in behind and buoying 
all up, while its upper tones as well as the orches- 
tral instruments added piquancy and brightness ; 
the voices seemed not only firmly held in their 
places but enriched by such support, and the so- 
norous ensemble was as round and musical and 
fresh as it was startlingly grand and powerful. 
Then followed the long symphonic part by or- 
chestra alone, quaintly old and contrapuntal after 
Handel's style, working up the theme and frag- 
ments of the theme, and working in after a whilo 
a new and livelier subject with the Choral, the 
voices and organ coming in again at intervals. 

It is a learned and an interestins composition, 
such as few would have expected from the author 
of the sparkling comic opera: "The Merry 
Wives of Windsor;" but it was too long, consid- 
ering what was to follow, and our orchestra is 
hardly large enough, coming after such a tutti^ 
to make it sound otherwise than feebly. (O that 
Boston had an orchestra half as good for an or- 
chestra, as the Organ is for an organ !) Under 
the circum.stances we would have been content 
with the Choral pure ei simple. 

Then came Handel's Hallelujah chorus, which 
of course rolled out in grander volume than ever 
before, but which, being so familiar, was well 
spared on Sunday evening. 

The grand feature of the first part was Han- 
del's musio to Dryden's Ode for St. Ceciiia|8 Day, 
composed in 1736, never before heard in this 
country. It is not one of Handel's great works, 
but it is full of genial and delightful music, it is 
moderate in length, hardly an hour, and it was 



peculiarly appropriate to the opening of our Great 
Organ, not to speak of other coincSlences with 
our case as a people just now. Partly one enjoys 
it as a curiosity, but much of it also for a certain 
real characteristic and unique beauty as music, 
speaking to the higher feelings. The accompani- 
ments were transcribed for this occasion for the 
Organ,, alone, by Mr. Lang. This was interest- 
ing as an exhibition of the various fine powers of 
this Organ in the accompaniment of voices, al- 
though we shall not be so rash as to say thi^t it 
could fully ^ake good the want of an orchestra. 
Mr Lang certainly showed fine skill and taste in 
the selection of stops and in the general treat- 
ment. Each piece held the pleased attention; 
and that even through the somewhat stiff and an- 
ticjue Handelian Overture, which, oj^ning with 
a broad and stately Larghetto (oboe tones predom- 
inant), passes into a quaint fugued Allegro (giv- 
en with trumpet stop), and ends with a rather 
fclow naive sort of Minuet, with a series of varia- 
tions, in which Mr. L. contrasted the stops quite 
charmingly. 

The first words : ^*From Harmony, from heav- 
enly Harmony, this universal frame hegan^ are giv- 
en in recitative by a tenor voice, which continues, 
with descriptive accompaniment, in the lines 

Wh«n Nature underneath a heap 

Of JHrrinfc ntom^ lay. &«., 

The tuneful Toire wa^ heard : Arlw ! 

Then cold and hnr. and molat and dry 

In order to their star ion leap 

And inui4c> voice obey; 

which last thought is accompanied by little danc- 
ing jack-o'lantern phrases of the instruments, the 
whole somewhat as Haydn might have written. 
Mr. Lyman W. Wheelkr showed himself mas' 
ter of the true, chaste recitative style, together 
with a voice of good power, pure and sweet in 

auality. The recitative was a good test of the re- 
ned intelligence as a singer which he evinced 
throughout the evening. Then the chorus, in D 
major,takesupthe theme : "From ///irmony,"with 
ringing, fresh sonority, the different voices run- 
ning octaves up and down upon the words: ^^Tkro* 
all the compass of the notes it ran "and tenors and 
basses consolidating in grand unison on: **The 
diapason closing full in Man" How heartily Han- 
delian this! 

The next piece is a Soprano air, slow, sweet, 
full of a subdued and quiet rapture : 

What pftMion cannot mnrie rr Ik and quell ? 

When Jiibal utructc the chorded ffhell, 

Ills llBtenlnfc brethrtsn ^tood nround, 

And. wond'ring. on their fiicea fisll, 

To worship the celeiitlal flound. 

J^era thana Ood, they thought, there could not dwell, 

Within tlie hollow of that nhell. 

That spoke m> sweetly and so well. 

It is preceded by some length of instrumental 
symphony, hinting the principal motives both of 
melody and accompaniment which follow. One 
figure, quaintl) rendered by a soft dull stop on the 
organ, well answered to the **chorded shell." It 
was sung with purity of tone an<l truth and de - 
cacy of feeling by Miss Houston, whose noble 
voice, alike remarkable for sweetness, largeness, 
flexibility and sympathetic quality, has been mm-h 
improved of late by culture. She is now an y- 
tistic singer, and can adapt her voice to various 
subjects. True feeling ot her music, the instinct 
of seizing its poetic points, she always had. 

From this gentler mood we are roused by: 
The trumpeCs loud clangor. Tenor air and chorus. 
The trumpet stop of the *» Great" organ rang out 
lustily in prelude and accompaniment, and Mr. 
Wheeler's voice, though not of the most trumpet- 
toned, did its herald duty well, uttering the /tarl:/ 
hark I and the charge! charge I with much de- 
clamatory energy. The chorus came in splendid- 
ly and charged all along the line, with even step, 
unflinching, full of spint, the quick reiteration of 
^'The doubUf double, double beat of the thundering 
drum" being quite suggestive, and the great sub- 
basses of the organ thundering to some purpose in 
the pauses between the harks I 



A short march follows, somewhat in the large 
and simple style of Gluck, well rendered here by 
round, full organ stops. 

The Bongoi^^ The soft complaining flute" and 
"wq/ss of hopeless lovers, whose dirge is whispered 
by the warbling lute,** warbles itself away in ornate 
figures after the quaint old cut, giving scope for 
various fine flute tones in the organ, offset by 
stringy tones (Salicional, Dolce, &c.) in which 
this orgim is so rich, to answer for the lute, and 
taxing the powers of a modern singer. Miss 
Houston executed it tastefully, albeit with a slight 
timidity. 

The Tenor sings the air of the "Sharp Violins," 
which the poet coufdes here with "jealous pangs 
and desperation, fury, frantic indignation," and all 
that. A curious piece, with wide, impassioned 
intervals and quaint figures, in which the singer 
acquitted himself as only a well taught singer 
could. 

From this point the ingenious imitations are 
pi'etty much dispensed with, and the music rises 
to a nobler height and there sustains itself For 
now comes the great theme of the Od*», the praise 
of the Organ, the praise of St. Cecilia, of Music, 
and "the great Creator's praise." Henceforth the 
Soprano is always in the foreground. First, after 
a slow, cheerful-solemn prelude in full, round or- 
gan tone, the air : "But oh ! what art can teach 
the sacred Organ* s praise f** A strain "I pure, 
chaste, simple, sustained, heavenly melody, de- 
manding the best art and soul of cantabile sing- 
ing, and in that respect as well as in its phraseol- 
ogy resembling Mozart's Deh vieni, non fardar, 
which Mme. Goldschmidt sang divinely. Miss 
Houston sang as if such an ideal rcignfd in her 
mind, her best voice secomling the spirit in which 
she sang, and went right to the heart. Violin 
tone went with the voice, full organ tone filling 
the pauses. 

Imitation returns again for a moment to illus- 
trate the point of the poet and the Soprano, 
which is to contrast the ruder music of classical 
days of fable : 

Orpheus eon Id )p%d the saynfce race, 
And trecfl unrooted left their place, 
Sequacioos of the lyre, 

with the Christian music whi^'h claims Cecilia as 
Its patron saint and muse. The Orpheus air is 
marked alia Hornpipe, and is a sort of snarling 
bagpipe strain, which Mr. Lang cleverly imitated 
by a reed stop. The form of the melody is essen- 
tially **sequacious," drawn out in Vmkbd sequences 
and curling roulades. This is a momentary des- 
cent from the dignity of the last part of the Ode; 
but a loftier tone is struck, and the change is like 
looking suddenly upintoa clear Christmas sky wrth 
all the stars out, the moment the Soprano begins 
her recitative : **But bright Cecilia raided the won- 
derhigh^ when to her organ vocal breath was given." 
The Finale (solo and chorus) is sublime and wor- 
thy of the words : 

Aff from the power of sacred laja 
The ffpherea beican to move. 

And ^aug the great CmaforV praine 
To all the blessed above ; 

8o when the last and dreadful hour 

Thin crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet phall be beard on high. 
The dead ohall lire, the liTlngdie, 
And Munlc shall untune the sky. 

Each line at first is given out in large, sustain- 
ed high tones by the Soprano unaccompanied, and 
then answered with the full weight of all the 
voices in plain harmony with figurative accompan- 
iment of full organ. The effect is wonderful. Still 
more so when a shadow falls upon the music 
at the mention of "the last and dreadful hour," 
and still more so when the Soprano soars to and 
firmly holds the high A on the last syllable of : 
**Tbe trumpet shall be heard on high** Miss Hous- 
ton 's voice was nobly adequate to all this. The 
last two lines furnish two contrasted 8ubject8,which 
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are worked together with contrapuntal skill and 

increasin<2 interest and rrrandear in an elaborate 

chorus. "TAtf dead shnU live ^ the living die** i« given 

in short declamatory phrases by one set of voices. 

while ^ And Mimic sdiall untune the fdty** is sunjr by 

the others in a free and flowint; melody, all com- 
bining; sometimes on the declamatory notes. 

The choruses were all given with precision, 
spirit and a generous sonority. We could wish, 
however, more weight on the contralto side, and 
les? of shrill edge, more of the refined and cultiva- 
ted tone on the part of the sopranos. 

Men(1el.<«9ohn*8 "Hvmn of Prais**," which formed 
the second part, is too well known ami justly ad- 
mired to require ns'to go intoany detail. Suffice 
It to aay, we never h^ve enjoyed it with such com- 
plete zest as on those two evenings. Never, sure 
ly, was it so well rendered here. All its grandeurs 
and its beauties came out clear and unmistakeable. 
The orchestra (which we of course all wish were 
larger) gave the three admirable movements of 
the introductory Symphony in such a way that all 
felt tne warmth, the soul, the imaginative beauty 
of the music. The choruses, filled out and sus- 
tained by the deep, full floorl of the great Organ 
tone, with lively orchestral skirmishing in the fore- 
ground, moved on compactly, grandly, and with 
such momentum as to mark a new era almost in 
our chorus singing. Mr. Conductor Zerrahn was 
throughout master of the situation and must have 
felt proud of his army. The solos were all very 
finely sunlrby Miss Houston and Mr. Wheeler; 
Mrs. FiBKE seconding the formerquite well in the 
duet: ^* I waited for the Lord.** in the thrilling 
passage : ^ The night is departing r Miss Houston's 
▼oice rang out more triumphantly than ever on 
Sunday evening, electrifying the audience. 



Chamber Mosie, 

Messrs. Ereissmann, Leonhard and Eich- 

BERG gave the first Soiree of this their second 
season at Chickerfng's Hall last Saturday even- 
ing. And a delightful evening it was ; with the 
union of three such artists, in so choice a pro- 
gramme as they know how to make, and their 
artistic pride in making the best that they know 
hpw, it could not be otherwise. This was the 
bill of fare : 

1. Sonmte In O ouijor, ft»r TIoHn and PIftao, Op. 80, No. 8, 

Bcetboren 
A11«fnro Msal, Tempo dl Minnetto, TItmo. 

* b. iHldmanj* } * R. Schnmann 

8. Rom ARM in F miOofi A>r Violin, Op. 50 B««tbov«n 

4. 8iei llano, in O minor, tor Violin and Piano *. . .8. Bach 

a. Gewitt«m«eht. 1 
6. b. Die Hamndo. [ .....R. Frans 

e Frn«hlln|piliiib«. ) 

n fa. Nnrelletto. Op. 99 Sehnmann 

*** ) b. Noetnmo, Op. 62. No 1 Chopin 

7. Trio. Op. 100, in E b majw, for VioHn. Piano and Vlolon- 

eello Schubert 

AU(>fCro, Andanta eon moto, Scbemndoand Allegro moderato. 

The Beethoven Sonata has all the fresh warmth 
and imaginative free plav of his earlier style, and 
was finely rendered by Eichberg and Leonhard. 
This and the Schubert Trio were the great things 
of the evening- In the latter they had the val- 
uable aid of Wulf Fries with his Cello; and 
all the fine inspirations of that marvellous work, 
whose several movements swarm with fascinating 
and original ideas, such as no other musical brain 
since Beethoven seems to have been so haunted 
with, were brought out with a true artistic skill 
and fervor. It seemed to us that Leonhard had 
never played so well ; and indeed we might ex- 
tend the praise to all he did that evening. Some- 
times we have had to tax him with treating his 
music too much ad libitum, even to a degree of 
wilfulness not edifying nor poetic ; but there was 
no cause to think of that this time ; he was faith- 
ful to bis author, not by any scrupulous constraint, 
but happily and freely, entering into the spirit of 
the work, and playing with that fine and vital 
touch, that easy subordination aud faultless me- 
chanical detail to expression, which showed that 
the work possessed him, making him its organ. 
With such interpretation the Novellette of Schu- 
mann and the Nocturno of Chopin, both new to 
the audience, and both wonderful fine and char- 
acteristic fancies, and very difficult, proved ex- 
tremely fascinating. 



In the accompaniment of the Franz and Schu- 
mann Lieder'^^Xr. Leonhard showed a poetic ap- 
pr«'ciation Hn«l a fa«*ility such as only one artist 
here mny have r«ur[i:isscd Mr. Kn»'S!«mnnn was 
in fine vfti«'e and sh n-j tlw s'»iii»s with all his usual 
fine intelli'jcnce and feclinir, the voi(;e bcin«! all 
that could 1^ desired except once or twire when 
forced a little. The ^*Mondnacht** (Moonlight 
Night) of Si-hum«nn is a most lovely, exifuisite 
creation, liAing one's soul to a purer and serener 
atmosphere. *' Widmung** (Self-dedication, or 
Homage of the lover to the beloved ), beginning 
Du meine Seefe^ du mein Herz ! is better known, 
a fervent, rapturous love song, soaring beyond 
Beethoven's Adelaide, if that w»'ro possible. The 
wild. imp4»tunii8**G'^fm//^rnrtcA<*' (Night and thun- 
derstorm) of Franz, with its lightning flashes of 
accompaniment, is almost too much for mortal 
voice, exc'cpt at lea:«t in a sm«ll room, where it 
may fill and thrill all through and through ; we 
onlv wondered that the sin»*er could do so much 
with it. The other songs were altogether charm- 
ing. 

Mr. Eighberg. besides pLiying the violin part 
very fiiiely in the Sonata and the Trio, played as 
solos Beethoven's Romanza in F. — a good piece, 
and yet one that he to whom it is no longer new 
may easily get tired of before it is through, for it 
is long and has a certain sameness, — and the fresh 
little Sicilinno of Bach, which always charms. — 
We missed his usual purity of tone in some parts 
of the former piece, and once or twice did think 
expression slishtly overdone, although of course 
the general style was masterly. 

The next Soirde of these artists is set down for 
next Saturday evening, the 19th. 



The Children with the Organ. 

The Musical Festival on Wednesday afternoon, 

when, by permission of the School Committee, 

1200 children, out of the public schools, sang with 

the accompaniment of the Great Organ, was an 

occasion of which no words could fully express the 

interest and the significance. The significance of 
it is. that it identifies the artistic bow of promise, 
which that Organ stands for, with the whole edu- 
cational aspiration of this free Republic as it takes 
form and beginning in those free common schools, 
which are the pride and beauty and salvation of 
our democratic life and liberty. It couples the 
artistic and the social promise from the very bud 
and germ, making school training and the open- 
ing of the artistic sense through Music, appear as 
necessary complements of one another ; and there- 
fore it was a wise instinct, and no mere folly of 
parade, that a few years agQ invented this beau- 
tiful plan of interesting all the children, and their 
parents too, in music. 

The scene, always a most ideal, memorable one, 
was doubly so this time. As the long filev of girls 
and boys, entering in all directions, ascended 
quietly and orderly the tiers of staging rising on 
both sides of the Organ, till the farthest rows of 
heads in the first balcony were nearly hidden un- 
der the second, while five or six rows also filled 
a third part of the balcony above, it seemed like 
some great Catholic cathedral ceremony and pro- 
cession; the more so. as bright warm colors abound- 
ed in the dresses of the girls, some groups of scar- 
let opera cloaks and shawlis suggesting a whole 
college of cardinals, with altar boys, et cetera. But 
as they were all seated, still more, when they all 
rose to sing, with their fresh and handsome youth- 
ful faces, beaming with bright intelligence, blush- 
ing with the modest bloom of innocence, we couM 
not help fancying ourselves once more before some 
of those pictures by Fra Angelico, or Lippo Lippi, 
where the whole sky and atmosphere about the 
Virgin, or whatever central figure, is full of heads 
of cherubs and child angels, all flushed with eager 
song of praise. Here the magnificent Organ tem- 
ple formed the fitting centre and background, 
making the scene artistically and wonderfully 
complete. Good taste had dictated all the details 
of the arrangement ; for instance the dark green 
covering of the seats relieving the red dresses so 
refreshingly. And the grey rows of boys, contrast- 
ing with the gay flower beds of their sisters — how 



round all their faces looked, how brignttoo! they 
at least might have been cut out of the aforesaid 
old Italian paintings. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker presided at the Organ, 
whieh was the only acnmpatiiment. After a 
short voluntary all the children joined their voices 
in unison in a Gregorian Chant to the words of 
the Lord's prayer. The wide expanse of fresh, 
cool tone, rich, pure, even, tranquil, was some- 
thing to renew one's sense. What could be more 
beautiful, more touching, for the brief time it last- 
ed ? This and the Russian National Hymn, that 
followed, were to our ear the most effective, and 
most beautiful of the tutti performances. "Hail 
Columbia" was bright enough, and steady enough 
and full of boy voice: but musically it made a 
poor pendant to the Russian tune. 
. Next came the Angel Trio from ** Elijah " : 
TAfl thine ?ye.«.8ung by ihe advanced pupils of the 
Girls High and Normal School, 120 m number, 
fair fruits of Mr. Zerrahn's special training, 
(who, by the way, conducted the whole with his 
usual enthusiasm). The voices blended very 
sweetly and purely, the three parts preserving 
their melodic outline well, and the lower contral- 
to making together a rich round tone like an 
organ. Other organ there was none. The cho- 
ral: ** Let all men praise the rx>rd," from 
Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise,** did not sound 
so well as some chorals we have heard the 
children sing, either in sustained volume or in 
purity of tone ; but then the unison was natur- 
ally their after hearing it so recently in harmony 
from 400 full-grown voices. 

After an interlude of very acceptable Organ 
selections by Mr. Parker, we were treated to a 
curious and really beautiful effect, by the melody 
of the Prayer in FreyschUtz being, not sung, but 
hummed as it were between the teeth of the 
1 200 children, very softly, swelling now and then 
with that peculiar stress of an insect hum ap- 
proaching you — called in the bill »♦ with muted 
voices." This is an eflTect which our German 
Liedertafeln sometimes indulge in. It charmed 
the audience, so remote and fairy-like it seemed, 
and had to be repeated. ** Old Hundred," the 
audience joining m the last verse, made a grand 
conclusion of the concert. 

We cannot help believing that, by simply 
forming part in such a beautiful impressive whole, 
partaking of a collective act so lyric and pictur- 
esque, the chiidren's hearts are elevated, and the 
latent germ of " the Art principle " within them 
quickened. It must inspire tne love of order, 
rhythm, unity in all things.. And thus, with our 
higher means, with developed Art, it seems to 
bnng Music back to the old Greek meaning of 
it as the rhythmical element, the soul of unity 
and order in the whole human culture. 

This unique Festival will be repeated in the 
Music Hall this afternoon. 

BoLOONA, (so writes a oorri'Spondcnt of the Kvm- 
ing Posty in whom we recognize our friend "Trova- 
tor**) has alwnys been a celebrated musii^al centre, 
and Rossini's predilection for the place induced bim 
years ago to take up his abode here. A house-paint- 
er, engaged to decorate his house during tbo absence 
of Rossini, depicted in a series of exterior frescoes 
that admirable maestro as a semi-nude Orpheus en- 
chanting both the animate and inanimate with his 
strains. The composer of the "Barbiere" was not 
remarkably pleased with this inconvenient adulation, 
which suddenly rendered his private i-csidcnco one of 
the "sights" of the town. 

The Teatro Commnnalo of Bologna is one of the 
most brilliant opera-houses in the world, far lighter 
and more elognnt than most Italisn theatres. The 
boxes are very lar^ro, luxuriantly fitted up, and each 
one provided with a projecting balcony, which most 
agreeably breaks the monotony of the lines of tiers. 
Thn audience dress elegantly, and the display of silks 
und jewelry, to say nothing of beautiful Italian Juli- 
Ct.s, is something to remember, even to one accustom- 
ed to the elegance of dress and personal beauty ex- 
hibited so often at the New York opera, or to the* pon- 
derous brilliancy of Covent Garden and Iler Majes- 
ty's. The opera season has just opened with "Rigo- 
eito," sung by Lotti, prima donna^ as graceful a wo- 
man as ever trod the stage, and a finished vocalist to 
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boot; by Cima, a good bnritone; by Borchard, a 
contralto, a pleasing Maddalena to any one who has 
not been spoiled therefor by Adelaide Phillips's inim- 
itahle rendering of the part ; and by Bignardi, the 
tenor, who was several years ago in New York, and 
who has made a great sncoess here in Bologna, by 
his skilful, delicate singing, rather than a great ex- 
cellence of voice. For the lighter operas few tenors 
are more satisfactory than this Bignardi,'wbo was last 
night called five times before the caruin. At anoth- 
er theatre another opera company is soon to appear 
in Tavorita with the American favoriie, Gauaniga, 
as fmma donna, Albites, her hasband, formerly a 
popular ma«ic teacher in New York, has something 
to do with the orchestra. 

Paris.— Of the new opera by Berlioi, Ln TVoysat. 

a flattering telegram appears in the London Muaical 

World of Nov. 7 ; to-wit ; 

The new opera of Hector Berliox was produced last 
niffht (Weduesday). at the Thtktre Lyriqne, with 
brilliant success. After the first and third acts the 
entha«iasm was extraonlinary. The grand septuor 
was unanimously asked for aeain. . All the singers 
good, hut Madame Charton (Dido) especially superb. 
The mine en tcAte, the most splendid ever witnessed 
at the Thiktnt Lyrique. Band and choms excellent 
A genuine triumph for Berlios. 

Floriwo*.— Italian journals announee the en- 
gagement of QiuHa Grisi at the Pergola. She is to 
make her debnt in Norma, When will the "God- 
dess" learn that her divinity has passed away t 

Gounod's Fauti has been given in Florence by 
Stigelli, Boschetti, Atry, and Pizzigati. It was a 
great success, and the papers say it was impossible to 
give an idea of the enthnsiasm created. The artists 
were repeatedly called to receive the applause of the 
public. Our friend Stigelli seems to be as much ap- 
preciated in Europe as he was here. 

Lvipzio.— There was a grand celebration here on 
the 18th Oct,, in commemoration of the great battle 
in 181 S. The Musical Societies sang a Te Deum to 
30,000 persons assembled in the market place. Han- 
del's Hallelujah and Luther's old hymn, "A strong 
tower is our God" were then sung hy the whole as- 
sembly. Representatives from 1.50 German cities 
and the veterans of the war listened to an address in 
the Town Hall from the burgomaster; and then visit- 
ed the chief points of interest in the battle field. Ten 
thousand persons joined in a torchlight procession in 
the evening and bonfires were lighted on the hills 
about the city. 

MuHion.— The Second Musical Festival was held 
here in September, in the Glass Palace, a building 
erected on the model of the first Exhibition Building 
in London. It was on a grand scale ; five or six 
thousand persons present, including performers. 
There was a chorus of 1 200 voices ; and the orches- 
tra was composed of 100 violins, 40 violas, 38 violon- 
cellos, 30 double basses, 8 flutes, 6 oboes, 6 clarinets, 
8 bassoons. 12 horns, 6 trumpets, 6 trombones, and 
8 pairs of kettledrums. We have room for but a few 
sentences from the interesting account of it in the 
Lower Rhme Afiuik-Zniung, 

The concert began on the 27th of September, at 
eleven o'clock a. m. This hour was selected because 
the Glass Pnlace cannot be lighted, and because, on 
the same evening, an opera — and that opera Mosart's 
Don Jtian— was given at the Theatre Royal, a thing 
never before beard of during a musical festival. The 
programme was made up of Beethoven's Sinfonia 
Eroica and Handel's Israel in Eqypt. All things 
considered, the gem of the flrst day's festival was the 
performance of the Symphony. We were some- 
what incredulous as to whether the large number of 
executants would heighten the effect, from an artistic 
point of view, snd, still more, as to whether they 
would attain the precision and the delicate expression 
which this magnificent composition demsnds. But 
the piano and forUy the light and shade of the 
tone-picture, were rendered in exact conformity with 
the intention of the composer ; just as were the in-* 
crease and decrease of the waves of sound ; as well 
as the sforzatosj the abrupt breaking off of the fortisn- 
mOf also, followed immediately by the piano^ being 
given with great precision. The expression was, cer- 
tainly, in many passages, seconded by the masses ; 
nay, in several, it was the latter which made it so 
completely prominent. 

After the brilliant inauguration of the festival by 



the Symphony we had Handel's oratorio of Itrad in 
Egypt. The selection of this work was, in the first 
place, justified by the ^mirable way in which it was 
executed, and then, more especially, by the fact that 
the large masses engaged oould be employed to the 
greatest advantage in the numerous choruses. 

The vocal solos in Itrael were sung exclusively by 
local artists belonging to the Theatre Royal. The 
principal part of the choms consisted, as we beard, 
of local members, the Akademie, the Oratorio Asso- 
ciation, the S&nger-Genossenschaft, the chorus of the 
Royal Chapel, that of the Theatre Royal, and a great 
many amateurs, a large number of whom are oon- 
tinually being formed and improved, thanks to the 
performances of musical masses, which are here, luck- 
ily for music, so freauently given and so lealonsly 
attended in the churcnes. 

The second Festival Concert, on Monday the 38th 
September, at 11 a. m.. took place, like the first, in 
the Glass Palace. It began with a very admirable 
^rformanoa of a symphonistic work (in D minor) by 
Frans Lachner, and which, inappropriately enough, 
he has called a "Suite". 

The Suite consists of four movements. — ^1. Pre- 
lude, a lively and richly-fignreil piece of writing, 
which at once introduces us to the peculiarity of the 
composition, by the treatment of the stringea instru- 
ments ; 2. Minuet, distinguished for the oriJpnaTity 
of its motives ; 3. Variations, which form, perhaps, 
somewhat too long a series for an orchestral work, 
although the changes in the tempOf the rhythm and 
the instrumentation, artistically deceive tiie hearer as 
to the length. These Variations are, in other re- 
spects, an admirable specimen of composition, not 
simply interesting on account of the knowledge and 
art exhibited in them, but melodicallv pleasing and 
expressive, being invested with a high diarm bv the 
employment of solo parts for the clarinet, the horn, 
etc., as well as the performance of separate stringed 
instruments in the full chorus, as. for instance, of all 
the violins, or all the violoncellos and viol«. The 
Variations conclude with a march, effective more on 
account of its grandiose instm mentation than hy the 
originality of its motives. Being executed, howev- 
er, by such large nnmbers. it produced a powerful 
impression, which called forth tremendous applause 
and loud cheers for the composer. 4. Introduction 
and Fugue, the former in andante time, and the lat- 
ter in majestic allegro— a piece of writing, into the 
strict form of which the master allows a gushing 
flood of free musical ideas to stream. 

After this orchestral display, the second part of the 
concert opened, on the contrary, with a purely vocal 
work, devoid of all accompaniment. To sine a 
eapefia with so numerous a chorus is not only attend- 
ed with great difficulties, but does not really produce 
an eflect in keeping with the numbers employed. As 
we have already often experienced at great gather- 
ings of male choruses, there exists for choral sing- 
ing, as far as regards the executive masses, a limit 
above which the effect of those masses is increased 
very little, if it is increased at all, and while the 
forte is not much benefited if there are a thousand 
voices singing instead of four hundred, the difilcnlty of 
obtaining precision and characteristic expression is 
augmented. Certainly in Munich the eiffht-part mo- 
tet by Palestrina, "Hodie Christus natus est," com- 
menced imposingly, and it was a proper feeling which 
had selected one of the old Roaster's compositions, 
adapted, as a Christmas cantata, by its dash, to the 
development of large masses; the precision and 
purity of intonation, too, were praiseworthy. But 
delicacy of expression was, as a rule, wanting. 

Next fallowed a scene from the oratorio of // A- 
tomo di Tobia, by Joseph Haydn, for contralto solo 
and chorus. The Prelude and Fugue for Ordiestra, 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, again displayed the ex- 
cellence of the united violin-quartet. 

The finale to the second act of the opera of Tdo- 
meneOt on the other hand, once more affbrded bril- 
liant evidence of the eternal magic spell exercised 
by Mozart's music. The selection of this finale for 
performance at the Musical Festival was highly judi- 
cious. It was here, at Munich , that the greater part 
of Idomeneo was composed ; it was here &at, on the 
18th January, 1781, Mozart completed it, and wrote, 
"Laus Deo I I have trot over my task I" 

The second part of the concert was broueht to an 
end hv Beethoven's March and Chorus, "Schmfickt 
die Alt&re," from the Ruinen von Athen, a fragment 
which, by its melodic loveliness and its clear harmo- 
nies, seemed to be a beautiful continuation of Mo- 
zrrt's music, and pleased universally. For the third 
part of the concert, the programme presented us with 
Handel's "Ode on St. Cecilia's Day." 

The third dav was celebrated by an evening con- 
cert, of which the chief features were Joachim's play- 
ing of Beethoven's violin Concerto, Mme. Schu- 
mann's performance of her husband's Concerto, and 
I Mmc. Dustmann'e singing. 



SirtrisI Kotuts. 

DltOSirriTB LIST OF THB 
P^MIaliedl bF Oliver Dlta^ii U €;•• 



Vooal» with Piano Aooompanlmeat, . 

Bock me to sleep, mother. Ballad. Lmta Vere. 25 
Thy mother will rock thee to sleep. Letta Vert. 26 

Thsfs two ballads, dim nspondvs to IIm of b«r« add 
two prottj soofi to ths pito of homo maikol litsca> 
taro, BOW, wo art f lad to know, alnadj so Oilek oa 
tho top of fluny homo plaaos and molodaona. Tho 
words of fho flrst song havo bstn luod bolbio, bat tho 
Burfe Is BOW, aad wo oaanot shag aboot '^mothor" 
loo mnoh or loo oIIob. 

My bonny, bonny Mary, 1 Song. H. HyaU. 25 
A SBMM>th aad ohsorfU ssolody. 

Pieiideot's Hymn. Song an^ Cbomt. 

J. W, Twrmr. 25 

Wo hors havo tho bow hjBB, whioh Is hoi o sfl a i to 
bo a staadard obo, ssI to i|»proprialo mado. . Btag It 
whflo it Is fkssh. 

I know not how heaven will strike the blow. (Non 
•ai che un nume.) From ** Robert Demreux." 75 

Boot bolwooB NotttBghaat aad his will, Ibo DodMss 
laiah. Bnlteblo fbr a barTlobo or loBor, aad a so> 
piaaovoloo. f Bli of dsop pathos aad inloBao IboHng 

We've left for the Union. Song. F. Solder. 25 
Patclotte aad splillod. 

We are fairies of the sea. Duet. 5. (rtoosr. 50 

An saij aad oiofaat doot, smooth aad aiolodloBS. 



Inatramental Moaie. 

Letty Lome quickstep. J. C. Jokmim, 25 

An sasy arvaagnBoat of a vary '*lakloff** air, out of 
thorn, whIoh, when a porma haars, ho cobboI bo still, 
bat most imsMdJatslj boglo to koop slop lo U. Pu- 
pils, ia thoir sseood qoartor, eaa Isarn it. 

Zamora WaltMS. J. Siremm. 50 

A sot of bliUlaat wallsM la Btraom's woU knowa^ 
stylo, hard, motalHo, aadtdthoat depth of twHng,* 
bat oBlivoainc aad daaeo-to^iriac. 

n Bacio. (Valse de salon.) JEsffsrer. 50 

Kotlwor'S arraafMBOot o" tho ovir flkvosllo <'KhB," 
whioh orsrjbody who eaa play it aiM>ald kaow. 

Mephisto Galop (for four hands). Lf A i tt h/. 50 

f«mr hand ploeos, as a ralo, mast po s io m Um elur- 
aetors of powor and hrightae*s, as tho aso of doable 
ohords, by two porfBnnen, prrelndas moeh doiieaey 
or tendoraees. Heooo o wid» awoko piaeo, llko tho 
obOTo, Is a good oxhiblttoB ploeo, aad oommondod as 



Good Humor schottlsche. Kapper. 25 

Tory good hnoiorod. Ploy It when yoa aso lamplod 
to bo **oot of sorts," for **ma4e hathoharamto 
BootlM a" oross pocMB . 

Absence. Nocturne. B. BkkardM, 85 

It moy bo safely mid that Rlehards has not yotoom- 
posed aa Inferior pieoe. 

Booka. 

Union Collection, for Violin and Piano. 50 cti. 

Flute and Piano DueU. 50 cU. 

Thorn two dmifaw works an fevorllos, already, aad 
wllloomo into iMieaslDf am whoa hotter known. Goa- 
lleoMn who eaa play the flaU or vMla, are fUralehod 
with tho meoas of passlBf offreeable ovoahtp. la 
paay with ladles who eaa play the piaao. 



MvsTC BT Mail.— Masle If mat by mail, tho oxmbm belaff 
two eonte for erery foar oanees, or fbetloo tlioreor. Poreoos 
at a dlatanee will find the ronvoyaneo a eoTlnf of time and 
expense in obtolnlog supplies. Books eaa also bo sent at 
doaUo those rates. 
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Tor Bwlght't Jonnukl oC Moile. 

Opera in the 7aiii51y Hapsbnrg. 

(B«tBf ynUmlnuy to Nambor Two of "Half a DoMn of Boot- 
lio?OB*iOontomponrlof.** Boo Vol. ZXni, Noi. 9 rt nq.) 

pSefore attacking; the memory of SALiBRi,i.e. with 
biof^phie malice prepense^— and in all friendliness 
to the little dark man, who really played a great part 
In his day and (leneration — I must pot yon through 
a short coarse of another diet, and inflict quouU, $u/.o( 
ratberishfbnt not too, dry matter npon yoar digestion. 
That is to say : for ulterior purposes, I wish the 
readers of Dwight*$ Jowntal to be somewhat at home 
in the private musical life of the family, the beads of 
which have for so many centuries been rulers of such 
a large share of Eastern Europe, and more especial- 
ly to be able to form some definite idea of the rela- 
tions of the Haptburgs to the old Italian opera. The 
question why did not Emperor Joseph II. perceive 
atonce the merits of Mozart and place him at the 
head of the Vienna opera, instead of retaining Salieri 
as Kapellmeister and composer, will answer itself, if 
thes^ relations be once understood. Not that any 
thing about to be written in this sketch will have di- 
rect bearing upon that point— -indeed the date of Mo- 
sart's advent in Vienna will not be reached— but the 
origin and strength of the tAste of the Austrian im- 
perial family for the Italian opera of the time will ap- 
pear and be explained. 

The basis of these sketched is to be found in cer- 
tain articles Qi>der the signature of "B— r" in the 
Vienna Beuntiontn, 1858, and part of the materials 
in Wflnbach*s BiograpkiadiM Lexicon of the Aus- 
trian Empire. As I know of no source in the Eng- 
lish language whence the information, proposed to be 
compendiously embodied here, can be drawn, it is' 
certainly to be hoped that it may prove of musical- 
historic value if not of interest— and who, knows but 
some American Polko may find inspiration in it for 
a doaen musical novels f ▲. w. t.] 

Ai we bare to do with Emperors and Empress- 
es, with crown princes and princesses, archdukes 
and archduchesses, with a king or two now and 
then, we most find some means of fixing when 
they lived, — ^we must have a date for a starting 
point [Blessed be the man that first invented 
dates! That discovered chronology to be the 
eye of history, as we used to study in Daniel 
Wbelpley's ''Compend** years ago, in J. Q. Ad- 
ams's administration.] 

Anno 26 post varhem (Boston) comfitom, anno 
26 anU urbem (Philadelphia) condUam^ anno 
30 pott urbem (New York) conditam (i.e. when 
the Dutch built the block-house on Manhattan 
Island), anno-^say. Anno Domini 1656. It is 
the last yeac of William Bradford's Governorship 
of Plymouth Colony ; the second year of John 
Endicott's third term as Governor of the Massa- 
chusett's Bay, the 20th year of Harvard College, 
and the 5th ot John Eliot's town of praying In- 
dians at South Natick. Roger Williams was 
elected last year President of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations ; John Webster is serv- 
ing his one year as head of the Colony on the 
Connecticut river. Peter Stuyvesant, last of the 

Butch Dynasty, is in the tenth year of his rule 
over **die Nieuw Nederlandt, Coromunipaw and 
the countries beyond — now forming part olt that 






region known variously as the ''State of Camden 
and Amboy," "Copperheaddom" and New Jersey, 
and of that distant settlement of Swedes and 
Finns on the farther side of the waters now call- 
ed Delaware bay ; which settlement was con- 
quered by the mighty Stuy vesant only the last 
year. Samuel Matthews was Governor of the 
Colonies in Virginia, and Catholic Maryland was 
in charge of Commissioners sent over by the Pu- 
ritan Parliament. England had not yet gener- 
ously begun to empty her prisons, jails and pau- 
per-houses into the wilds of North America, and 
hence the country of the "Confederate States" — 
known briefly as "Rebeldom" — was still uncolon- 
ixed. Beyond the ocean, the grandest man who 
ever ruled the destinies of England — the Puritan 
farmer Cromwell — was drawing toward the close 
of his glorious career.* Baptist tinker Bunyan 
was ordained to teach and preach only last year 
by the congregation at Bedford ; and the learned 
Mr. John Milton, the other great literary crea- 
tive genius of that generation, now in his 48th 
year, is Latin Secretary to Parliament, or his 
Highness the Lord Protector, I do not know 
which — perhaps both — is living, as nearly as I can 
make out, a second time a widower, blind, but in 
easy circumstances, down in old Scotland yard, 
convenient to Whitehall. The play house, so 
long suppressed by the Ptfritan and Presbyteri- 
an rule, shows signs of resurrection ; for Crom- 
well allows (1656) noseless Sir William D' Ave- 
nant to produce at Rutland house entertainment* 
in "declamation and music, after the manner of 
the ancients,* which he calls operas (I). Shake- 
speare has been quietly reposing just 40 years in 
the church at Stratford ; "rare Ben Jonson," 19 
years in Westminster Abbey ; and John Dryden 
is a young man of twenty-five still at Cambridge, 
I suppose, who as yet seems to have done nothing 
in letters, but compose a poor poem on the death 
of a certam Lord Hastings. 

And so we get a starting point 

The first two years of tinker Bunyan's preach- 
ing were the last two years of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand in., Dei gratid, King of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Rome, Archduke of who can tell how many 
states, and Emperor of Germany ; — an association 
of ideas, which will enable ten to remember when 
the Emperor died by referring to the tinker, to 
one who will fix the tinker in his mind by refer- 
ence to the Emperor. There has been one 
Shakespeare, one Raphael, one Michael Angelo, 
one Handel, one Beethoven, one Banyan— but 
as for Emperors ! 

In July, 1656, Ferdinand HI., Emperor of 
Germany, for the last time celebrated his birth- 
day in one of the summer palaces near Vienna, 
for on (he 2d of April following he died. He was 
a practical and theoretical musician, and the lost 

* My ftdmlimtkm for that gnat and pure man datts lonf ba- 
§an Vntabell Carlya had lUlen down and worshipped hhn, l.e. 
pahUely. The otter worthle i nei i of the Nntihell-Bpie poet's 
eeilmate of eharaeter, Is shown In his delfleatlon of. that old 
hmCe, Trederlok WUIIam I. of Prossla. When he hss finish- 
ed whltewashtof the Fredericks, let him try his hand at Pope 
Alexaader YI. , Jeff. Davis and James Buchanan. 



musical illustration, but one, in Athanasius Kir- 
cher's ^^Musurgia," Vol. I., is an Italian vocal 
composition by him in four voices and a figured 
bass. An extract from a Miserere is contributed 
by a correspondent to the Leipzig Musik Zeilung 
for 1826, p. 503. An ancient publication at 
Prague was an air with 86 variations, also from 
his pen. 

At this last birthday festival WHs performed a 
"JDrama permttsica'* entitled **Theti," in ^\e acts, 
with ballets, text by Diamonte Gabrielli, music 
by Bertali, imperial chapelmaster. At the dose 
of the opera, his son and successor, Leopold, al- 
ready king of Hungary, as British heirs apparent 
to the crown are princes of Wales — ^'danced a 
ballet with eight sea-gods.*' 

Ferdinand died April 2d 1657, and the pre- 
vious deaths of his three older sons now placed 
the hereditary crowns upon the head of the fourth, 
Leopold I, who was soon after elected also to the 
German imperial dignity. 

Leopold had been intended for the church f 
and his education of course had been in that di- ' 
rection during his childhood, and gave him a 
fondness for science and letters, which he cher-^ 
ished through life and for which he did much 
He was but eighteen years of age when his father 
died, and he found himself in a position to deny 
himself no desire of his heart He inherited the 
Hapsburg passion for ^usic, and one of his first 
acts was the erection of an opera house hard by 
the palace, on the spot where now the imperial 
library contains the musical collection, which 
during the almost half century of his reign he 
brought together. In 1688, when the Turks be- 
sieged Vienna, it was found necessary to remove 
the theatre, because, being a wooden structure, 
the *^ Greek fire" of the enemy endangered the 
palace. 

Leopold called Padre Kirchner (not Kircher 
of the Musurgia) from Rome, to teach him coun- 
terpoint, and under such excellent instruction the 
Emperor became a fine theoretic musician, and a 
voluminous if not great composer; certainly there 
is no tradition that any of his works were damn- 
ed. Imperial and royal works of literature and 
art are always successful at home. See the wri- 
tings of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for instance; 
or the church architecture of his late poor old 
Majesty, the last King of Prussia. In the impe- 
rial library at Vienna the musical productions of 
Leopold are preserved in quantities,— oratorios, 
hymns, motets, music to operas, comedies and 
ballets. • He played the flute and had a spinet in 
each of his palaces, at wliich he spent many of his 
leisure hours. He kept up an orchestra and com- 
plete troop of singers both for the chapel and the 
theatre. The vocalists and principal composers 
came, almost of course in those days, from Italy ; 
that country, which had for so many centuries, 
been the centre of ihe world's trade, art, religion, 
letters and vice, and which, retaining the monop- 
oly of artificial Soprani and Alti — who could 

have no other hope or ambition in life, than such 
as depended upon their perfection as nngers — 
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had carried vocal and subsequently instrumental 
music, until the enlarcrement and perfection of 
orchestras, to their hijihest pitch of excellence. 
When another nation shall become so rich and 
luxurious, and its priesthood so debased, as to fill 
its churches and theatres with that class of sing- 
ers, then will old Italy be rivalled in the perfec- 
tion of its vocal music. 

Bertali was Chapelmaster at Leopold's acces- 
sion, but after some half dozen years is heard of 
no more, **gone to his death-bed" probably, and 
Antonio Draghi's name occurs continually as 
composer of the court operas, in several cases 
both of text and music. **B — r" says : "We will 
specially mention Antonio Draghi here, on ac- 
count of his almost unequalled fecundity, since in 
the repertoire of the Court Opera, which we have 
made running; through a period of two centuries, 
this composer appears with 156 dramatic works, 
which he composed for Vienna, and which were 
performed there. They begin in 1663 with 
'^Oronisba/* to which Draghi also wrote the text, 
and end Nov. 8, 1699 with "Alceste," text by 
Cupeda, ballet music by Hoffer, which opera was 
performed on the birthday of Archduchess Maria, 
daughter of the King, afterwards Emperor Jo- 
seph I. by command of the Emperor. This com- 
poser had in Nicolo Minato, imperial court poet, 
an equally inexhaustible text writer. For, from 
fhe **Atalante,*' music by Draghi, ballet music 
by Schmelzer, performed Nov. 18, 1669 in honor 
of the dowager Empress Eleonora's birthday, to 
**Muzio Scevola," music by Bononcini, imperial 
chamber composer, performed on the ^nameday' 
of Empress Amelia, — he wrote 110 textbooks for 
Vienna. 

The last text book B — ^r claims to have been 
the **Muzio Scevola," which was composed by 
Handel, Bononcini and — who ? Attilio, say all 
authorities but Cbrysander, who gives Act I. to 
Filippo Matteo, called Pippo, first violoncellist 
in the orchestra, and it is his business to know. 
Chrysander, too, says that the London **M. Scc- 
vola" text book was by Paolo RoUi, so here two 
doctors disagree. 

Beside Bertali and Draghi, we have the names 
Cesti, Pederzuoli, Sances, Zaini as composers; 
Schmelzer and Hoifner composers for the ballet 
and two ballet masters. The **ChapeI," techni- 
cally speaking, consisted of a chapelmaster, a 
vice do, 3 composers, 5 organists, 34 vocalists 
and 41 instrumt^ntists — a fine establishment at a 
time when in Western Europe I^uis XlV.th's, 
**fonr and twenty fiddlers all on a row," were 
such a marvel. 

Tne wardrobes and scenery of the court ope- 
ras were very splendid and costly ; forinstance,the 
mounting of *»I1 Pomo d* Oro" cost 100,000 flor- 
ins — some $40,000 — in those days ^hen the com- 
parative value of money was far greater than 
now. The regular annual expense of the court 
musicians was 46,780 fl., besides "remunerations." 
Leopold examined every candidate for his chapel 
himself, and every opera offered for performance ; 
in the theatre he always had the score of the mu- 
sic before him, and it was no uncommon specta- 
cle to see him directing the music of the mass 
from his box in the palace chapel. 

His first wife cared nothing for music, but his 
second, Claudia Felicitas, from the Tyrol, played 
several instrume^^ and sang well — she was 
shrewd too. At the Carneval of 1674 she caused 
to be performed an opera in 3 acts, entitled ''La 



Later na di Diogene," text by Minato, music by 
Draghi, in which various "court weaknesses** were 
brought to the Emperor's notice, and even some 
lessons administered to him indirectly in the per- 
son of the Alexander the Great on the stage. 

Leopold shewed the ruling passion strong in 
death. It was May 5th, 1 705, that he lay dying. 
He had received extreme unction and said his 
last prayer. Now he called for liis orchestra, 
and to the soft tones of their instruments breathed 
his last. — Dramatic ? 

It must no^ be forgotten that the Italian lan- 
guage was as familiar at court as German ; that 
there were then no German opera and no Ger- 
man singers, — at all events in this part of the 
world, anj even in North Germany it was only 
in a helpless infancy, not really flourishing even 
in Hamburg, until near the close of the 1 7th cen- 
tury. It is curious that English opera with Pur- 
cell, and German opera with Eeiser both flour- 
ished at the same time, and that neither then 
took firm root, both being crushed out by the 
Italian opera — but by an Italian opera composed 
by Germans, Handel, Flasse, and so on ! 

(To be contlnaod.) 



Review of Mendel8Bohii*8 Letters. Second 

Voliime. 

From the London Athenaum. 

Letters from the Years 1833 to 1847, of Felix M^n^etssohH-Bv- 
thoUly (Lei pel c, Uendelnohn ; London, WMlamt & Nor- 
gate 

Though no one can accept this second volume 
of Mendelssohn^s Letters — a sequel to the first — 
as standing in place of a biography, — though 
every one must regret the delay of his survivors 
in producing such a benefitting memorial, seeing 
how many of those have already passed away 
out of reach, — the value of this new revelation 
exceeds that of the fonner one. Such a picture 
of ripe manhood, succeeding to a youth of bril- 
liant promise, as it afiords, has seldom been dis- 
played. Mendt>1ssohn's impressions of Italian, 




his power of rentlering, with a few happy touches 
of lively, poetical, disoriminating language, the 
magnificent shows of Nature, the precious works 
of Art, the distinctive peculiarities of character, 
no matter what their sphere or demonstration. 
Here we have the golden fruit of that travel and 
those experiences. Here, after having been 
shown the aspirant in the fresh and eager 
pleasure of wandering apprenticeship, we see the 
artist in the triumphant and generous mastery of 
his craft. 

Wo fancy, however, that the picture might 
have been yet fuller and brighter than it is. It 
is impossible not to feel for those who have read 
the first letters with some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and who, while reading them, discerned ed- 
itorial indiscretions in no respect consistent with 
the general tone of caution assumed. Whereas 
many passages and persons were avoided with 
scrupulous delicacy, others, claiming more consid- 
eration and reserve, were printed and exhibited 
without mitigation, in a spirit savoring rather of 
pique against some who are living than of respect 
for the feelings of the dead — who was the fore- 
most of men to confess and to regret the injustices 
of a gifted boy's impertinence, into which he must 
have been more than mortal not to have been 
hurried by his spirits, his precocious knowledge, 
and strong artistic convictions. To take but one 
instance : nothing could be in worse taste than 
nakedly to print the sarcastic criticisms on "Rob- 
ert lo Diable" in a record from which so many 
things were omitted, and in which so many thinga 
are massed. Few except the initiated will be 
able to put a name to a certain musical compan- 
panion of Mendelssohn's 'Roman life, of whose 
mistakes he wrote freely, and whose name is here 



considerately suppressed, out of deference to the 
feelings of the livmg. Why, then, should every 
ill natured person have been invited to chuckle 
over the severe judgment flung out in the heat 
of youth against M. Meyerbeer? The Ger- 
man journalists have chuckled accordingly, 
and have pelted the composer of *'Robert" with 
Mendelssohn's bharp words. This, we repeat, is 
cruel to the dead as well as the living. No one 
that has mixed ever so slightly in Berlin society 
can be unaware of the spirit of that capital, which 
is cynicism in its worst rorm, — that olpetty scan- 
dal among artists, aye, and among statesmen and 
philosophers too, such as may befit crones of qual- 
ity, but not honest and sincere men. The revela- 
tions of Miss Ludmilla von Assing, from Von 
Humboldt's letter-casefe, would prove this, had 
not the fact be<>n otherwise notorious. In Spon- 
tini's time, a whisper was allowed to pass round 
that the real author of "La Vcstale** had been dis- 
posed of by the crafty Chapel-master, who was 
reaping his laurels — so much was the Italian de- 
testiid. It js no indiscretion to state that a Mon- 
tague and Capulet disunion reigned between the 
rival Israelite houses of Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer, both looking to the highest artistic honors 
and preferments which the Prussian capital had 
to oner. But we had a right to expert that 8u<;h 
paltry rancour should have been buried in the 
grave of a great and good man ; one who, in his 
mature life, did cordial justice to Spontini and to 
M. Meyerbeer (as we can attest from recollec- 
tion^ ; one, too, who. largely because of ibe per- 
vading influences of bitter and ungenerous, and 
disloyal co/erttf-tone, came, as we shall see, to 
avoid Berlin as a residence, with all its honors 
and appointments, pressed on him by the direct 
and nattering encouragements of royal favor, 
even though the city contained that dear family 
house to which his heart*wa8 drawn, as to a mag- 
net, whithersoever his wanderings led him, and 
those beloved relatives without whose sympathy 
and appreciation the amut brilliant success avail- 
ed him nothing. 

Still, after all the allowance which the above 
remarks imply as being necessary has been made, 
this book is unique in its portraiture of a musi- 
cian's character. The beardless youths ot to- 
day's Germany, who whistle awaj every sreat 
reputation of the past with a stupid ignorance — 
borne out, it must be said, by their pretexts at 
composition, — who will call Mozart slow and pale, 
and patronize Beethoven as a pioneer, and admit 
Weber to be a folk's-com poser, and yawn at Men- 
delssohn as a monotonous and shallow formalist, 
— should be here rebuked (supposing any sense 
of shame lingers among them) by the exposure of 
the thoughts, opinions, and sympathies of the 
most German of^ Germans — of the truest of true 
men, who could prove his greatness as an artist 
by his catholicity in admiring forms of Art differ- 
ent from his own, — each according to its real 
worth, no matter whether it was old or new. Let 
us paraphrase what he writes about Chopin to his 
sister, Madame Hensel, in 1885 : "I cannot deny, 
dear Fanny, that I have lately discovered that 
you have not been just enough to Chopin," — 
giving excellent reasons for his admiration, and 
going on to tell of a curious Sunday evening, a.d. 
1835, on which he played before Chopin the mu- 
sic of his then unproduced "Paulus," when, be- 
twixt the two acts of the oratorio music, the Po- 
hsh composer, — not at that time withdrawn, by 
bad health, and bad Parisian influences, from 
public performance, — played, as an entr*acte^ some 
of his notturni. Later, Mendelssolui loved to 
play and to exhibit these very compositions, — 
which one of the new pedants would have found 
disgusting, because not like his own work ; 
— and to dwell on the peculiarity in the music, 
on the charm in the man, while neither imitating 
the peculiarity of the one nor emulating the charm 
of tht* other. 

So, too, whether the great and real artist found 
something to admire in the technical treatment of 
the keyboard of the pianoforte by Dohler, or 
whether he did curious and admiring homage to 
the union of power and elegance, and p<*rfect 
•Tiechanism in Herr Thalberg's piano-forte eflects, 
— he was always ready rightly to appreciate, 
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willinpf to learn, and nowise to be swayed or car- 
ried away by any predominant fashion, but ready 
with love, ready with reason, ready without envy 
to help, to brin^ home (that home beino^ always 
Germany) the best of the best, no matter what 
the country of birth might be, — no matter how 
different the usanres which separated one musical 
world from another. He was prepared to try the 
diffi(*ult conquest of the Grand Opera of Paris. 
He enjoyed praotisin^r on the field of success 
whirh^ he* had con()uered in Enf^land. Here is 
another encounter which shows the man in all his 
geniality : 

'♦Yesterday (the date is Frankfort .July 1836) 
I went early to Hitler's. Who is aittinw' there ? 
Rossini, stout and broad, in the most charming of 
Sunday humors. 1 know truly few men who can 
be so amusing and full of spirit as he when be will. 
1 have talked with him about {^etting the Mass 
in B minor, and other thincrs by Sebastian Bach 
suno for him by the Cecilian Society ; that will 
be too rare, the Rossini wonderins; at Sebastian 
Bach ! But he thinks 'tis as well to do as the 
people of the country do, — and when he is among 
wolves will howl." 

A eloser knowledge of the author of "Guil- 
lanme Teil*' would have taught Mendelssohn that 
the Pesoarees maestro did not express interest in 
Bach as an act of mere complaisance. It is only 
of later days that the universality of Signor Rossi- 
ni's musical knowledge, and the retentiveness of 
his memory have come to be known in all their 
fullness and force. This trying Bach on the Ital- 
ian recalls another experiment of the kind, made 
on another composer of another country, whose 
pretensions of the highest musical knowledge and 
the utmost severity of taste may well be called 
amazing. When visiting Mendelssohn, he, too, 
without any air of howling when among wolves, 
expressed no common curiosity about works of 
Bach unknown to him — the eight-part ^fotets 
among the number. Mendelssohn collected these 

and sent them to the hotel where Z was 

staying. When they met again , Z was duly 

oracular on the subject : **But do you know," 
said Mendelssohn, who used to tell the story with 
infinite humoi*, **the music came back to me with- 
out his even having untied the strings of the par- 
cel r 

Too few letters referring to Mendelssohn's res- 
idence at Dusscldorf are given. Yet that was 
one of the most interesting periods of his life, 
that which preceded the* universal acknowledg- 
ment of his genius. He was then, too, in closer 
connection with theatrical matters than at any 
later period, having even, during a short period, 
some share in the direction of the opera conjointly 
with Immerman, and dreaming even then of wri- 
ting "Tempest" Music, as a sequel to the "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" Overture. DiflTiculties 
and troubles arose, as they are too apt to do, in 
the weary world of dramatic enterprise; the fail- 
ure, too, of an opera produced at Berlin — "Ca- 
macho's Wedding" — may have had its part in 
damping such ardor in the cause as he possessed. 
Be this as it may, however, instead of Mendels- 
sohn's opera, which he was always talking of 
writing, there came his oratorio "St. Paul," which 
was produced for the first time at the Lower 
Rhenish Whitsuntide Festival at Dusseldorf, and 
first in England, not at Birmingham, as the edi- 
tors of those Letters have stated, but at Liverpool. 
One critic only, but he was a writer whose prej- 
udices were passion, the late Gresham Professor, 
made light of the work because it waft not Spohr's, 
and, with an acumen which it is amusing to call 
to mind, balanced it in the scales of wisdom 
against an oratorio by Mr. P«Try — giving, on the 
whole, the preference to the latter ; but the voice 
of all England and all Germany was against that 
arrogant man. There could be no longer an in- 
stant's doubt that a star of the very greatest mag- 
nitude had risen. The immediate success of his 
oratorio seems honestly to have surprised Men- 
delssohn. It assured his position, — which was 
thenceforward to the day of bis death such an one 
as few, if any, miisical artists have ever occupied. 
He had a home everywhere among the best of 
the best. In England he exercised a sort of fas- 
cination, which has still not passed away. He 



had admirers enthusiastic enough to collect eveCI 
possible memorial, not of himself alone, but of all 
belonging to him. During a quarter of a centu- 
ry, he was the musical type or pattern by which 
every young beginner anxiously modelled his 
music. Well would it have been had our young 
men nnodelled themselves after his indefaiigable 
industry, his unswerving sense of duty, his up- 
right courtesy, his charity, his resolution to gather 
knowledge and to recognize what was good in 
Art, no matter whether it agreed or disagreed 
with his own individuality ! These selected Let- 
ters only display this phase of his character par- 
tially. Th«»y tell how keenly he relished the 
Shakespearian Readings of Mrs. Fanny Kemhie 
how he was enchanted by a player on a poor little 
instrumentof wood and straw, one Herr Guzt- 
kow; but they do not show what pleasui-e he 
could also take in a thing so perfect of its Jcind as 
the riding of an equestrian, M. Paul Cuzent, for 
whose performance he actually wrote music (now, 
we suppose, lost.) Cuzent must have been a su- 
perior man, with better ambition than usually goes 
round in the ring. He retiied from the booth 
and betook himself to the study of music and 
composition. An operetta by him made its way 
to public performance at the Theatre Lyrique at 
Paris ; but he followed his patron and friend be- 
fore he could work out a second career. 

While we are indicating blanks which remain 
to be filled up, the number of which makes the 
record of a life so richly noble, so necessary, we 
may call up as an illustration an evening in mliich 
the composer of "St. Paul" sat like a delighted 
child at the corner of a piano-forte, to be regaled 
till the "small hours" by the inimitable and al- 
ways artistic whimsies of Mr. John Parry. He 
would not let them come to an end. "Now a lit- 
tle more — now, pray I a little more !" improvising 
betwixt show and show, with a vivacity and read- 
iness of invention, such as no royal person could 
have commanded. He was always, in brief, 
quickened to do his best by every thing that was 
real, — superior to the beggarly feeling ot the ap- 
praiser, of the pedigree man, of the martinet, who 
think, with Lady Blarney, that "there is a form," 
— men who dare not move, and dare not enjoy, 
and dare not understand, till rubrical warrant is 
given to their pleasures. 

There is small need to dwell on the influence 
which Mendelssohn's residence at Leipzig exer- 
cised over that somewhat Boeotian town, (Bceo- 
tian in spite of its University, its fairs, and its 
publishing-houses). He made it the capital of 
musical Germany. The concerts there, in his 
time, were without peer. The players' instru- 
ments were poor and their appointments were 
not good : two deficiencies which he bent himself 
generously to improve, and which to some degree 
he did succeed in improving ; but there has been 
nothing before or since comparable to his energy 
in research, his liberality in welcome, his power 
of keeping alive an audience a long winter 
through, without any false or foolish condescen- 
sions to the nonsense of the moment 

If Leipzig was Mendelssohn's capital as above 
di'scribed, he as its king couhl show royal hospi- 
tality. In a letter (date 1840) to his mother, ne 
writes of a visit from Dr. Liszt in his best vein. 
Two men less like one to the other (both being 
consummate musicians) could not be imagined ; 
but no one of tbe congregation who, by blind 
wonder, have helped its oracle to lose 'itself, can 
be more outspoken than was Mendelssohn, in 
tribute to the marvellous power of hand, and 
memory, and heart, belonging to the guest at 
Leipzig. And delightful is it, though a little mel- 
ancholy to those who have a recollection of simi- 
lar hospitalities, to meet therewith Mendelssohn's 
postscript to all he had written to his mother, in 
the form of his tale of a party given by him to 
Dr. Liszt, in 1840, at the Gefoandhavs^ to three 
hundred and fifty guests, at which were "orches- 
tra, chorus,, bishop (the drink known by that 
name), cakes, Mecresstille overture, psalm, triple 
concerto of Bach (played by Mendelssohn, Ililler 
and Liszt), choruses froiYr"St. Paul."fantaeia on 
*• Lucia di Lammermoor," •*Erl Konig," — "the 
devil and his grandmother." But the hospitality 
did not imply acquiescence on the part of the 



man who lovingly erected a monument to Sebas- 
tian Bach, under the shadow of the Thomas Kir- 
c7ie,with any of his guest's feverish vagaries,which 
ended in the discovery and patronage of Herr 
Wagner as the great latter-day musical prophet 
of (Jermany. 

Instead of paraphrasing letters, it may be bet- 
ter for the moment to continue calling attention 
to the incompleteness of these memorials of a 
great man's life. We have to pick our way, b^ 
aid of some small knowledge, towards the issue of 
the success of "St. Paul," and the achievements 
marking the residence of the composer of "St. 
Paul" at Leipzig, during which time Mendela- 
sohn helped so many bounteously, and helped 
himself so modestly. As life advanced, however, 
and with it his con.sciousness of life's duties and 
his own powers, it became obvious to him that he 
conld not he a mere mouthpiece to the German 
winds that blew from all the four quarters of the 
compass. It was delightful, no doubt, to every 
one else, — whether such guest was Chelard or 
Marsehner, or other unlucky man whose success 
had been chequered by the caprices of German 
popularity, — or whether it was a rising composer 
from the little-known north, such as Herr Gade 
— to find a ready welcome — a great artist sitting 
at the gate, waiting to produce, with all his heart 
and soul and spirit, all that new-comers young or 
old could offer. It became obvious, even to a 
man so liberal as Mendelssohn, that, while direct- 
ing those Leipzig concerts, he was in no small 
degree devoting his life to others, whereas a life 
of his own was waiting for him. Thus, af^er hav- 
ing as conductor raised a second-rate orchestra, 
and a series of dull concerts to a brightness and a 
notoriety which, as has been said, were without 
parallel, the time came when Mendelssohn felt 
that he must live for himself; and that be could 
serve the great cause of German music better by 
asserting himself as a composer than by being 
the usher and interpreter of others. According- 
ly he slackened his intercourse with thepeopleof 
his capital as a maker of music for their pleas- 
ure. He was, by this time — ^the later period of 
his life — sought for, persecuted with attentions, it 
may be said, on every side, by the great and the 
powerful. It was not possible that such a man 
should be allowed to live his own life and to work 
his own works without reference to courts, or or- 
ders, or appointments. So that, afler the "Lob- 
gesang" had carried out and enhanced the repu- 
tation made by the "St. Paul," and after a small 
mercantile town had been virtually made the 
centre of German musical creation — thanks to the 
presence of an original and conscientious man of 
genius — it became a necessity that such a man as 
Mendelssohn should not be longer overlooked. 
He was to be attached to the court of Berlin at 
any price. 

History may possibly do more justice than is 
the fashion of the hour to the memory of the late 
King of Prussia, as a monarch who, during the 
early part of his reign at least, had liberal views, 
if visionary, in regard to literature, science and 
art, — and who did his best to make his chilly and 
pedantic capital less chilly and pedantic by gath- 
ering to it some of the best men of Germany. His 
wisdom, however, fell short of his aim, because his 
personality and vanity were stronger than his 
wisdom. His patronage was too despotic. He 
was too much given to meddle — to occupy the 
gifted persons he had enticed to BerNn or en- 
couraged there over chimeras and whimsies of his 
own finding out, from which no permanent result 
conld possibly arise. His favorite architect, 
Schinkel, thwarted in the execution of many of 
his best designs (and whose reputation has suffer- 
ed from the restraining economy of his mas- 
ter), was, nevertheless. comnii.ssione<l to waste 
time, thought and ingenuity in devising plans 
and working out details for a new capital, as 
though there was any chance of its being built, 
supposing even the money had been in the treas- 
ury. Mendelssohn, again, was to be employed on 
tasks only a trifle more genial — tasks almost as 
useless as any which a musician so conscientious 
as he was can undertake, — even though they were 
hailed by a Bunsen as inaugurating a new musi- 
cal era. Translated Greek tragedies were to be 
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revived anri performed af\er the manner of the 
ancients, with choral and orchestral music by a 
modem writer, — ^though small use could be made 
of Doric and Lydian and Phrjfzian modes, as un- 
fit for the time we live in as the masks and bus- 
kins of the Athenian stage. The composer's 
compliance gave to the world two great exam- 
ples of difficulties surmounted, in the choruses to 
'^Antigone" and to "CBdipus;" but let the best be 
made of them that fXith and reverence can 
make, they remain still, and must remain virtual- 
ly, 80 much dead matter, — at best representing 
a pleasure of which only the few and the gravely 
scDolastio can partake in all its fulness. To be 
tied to such services, even had it been in a world 
where there were no such things as cabals, neith- 
er courtitsrs yawning in secret over the Attic 
feasts, imperfectly S(*rved, which were set before 
them by royal caprice, would by no means have 
suited one of Mendelssohn's independent spirit. 
None could know better than ho that to be retro- 

rctive is one thing, to attempt to galvanize the 
peless remains (for to such do the relics of 
Greek music amount) of a by-gone world — still 
more, to substitute modem creation in their place 
— ^is another. To his court-service at Berlin we 
owe, it is true, that peerless setting of Shaks- 
peare's fairy play, the ''Midsummer Night's 
Dream," — the setting of the '* Athalie" choruses, 
—and (in another sphcrej the noble unaccompa- 
nied eight-part Motets for the Cathedral, which 
stand next to Palestrina's music ; but these let- 
ters show how he chafed and was vexed in the 
fetters which pretending lovers of art tried to 
fling around him, — how, while Bunsen was en- 
couraging him to expend leisure and ingenuity 
on pseudo-classical dressings of classical works 
(in which there can be no reality), his heart and 
mind were breaking away from every command 
of the kind, however seductively couched. After 
vain attempts, at the instance of many mistaken 
friends, to reconcile two impossible things, free 
agency and court-servic\. he retired from the 
frii tless struggle. It is impossible to cite any 
thirg in the whole library x letters written by 
great men more noble in tone, more direct in ut- 
terance, more respectful, without a touch of syc- 
ophancy, than those having reference to Men- 
delssohn's withdrawal from Berlin. On his being 
pathetically adjured not to be a traitor, not to 
desert his king as others were doing, he replied 
that, while he loved his country and honored his 
sovereign as thoroughly as the best of them 
(though he was only a musician ), he could most 
efficiently prove himself a good subject by free 
labor in the wide field of art, as his own instinct 
led him, and not by attempting, against his better 
judgment, faded and false oiodern classical ities, 
for the poor purpoee of giving a learned and re- 
fined air to the Potadam and Sans-Souci of the 
nineteenth century. 

While these negotiations were going on, he was 
busy over the sacred masterpiece of this century 
—his second oratorio. What a year was that 
which brought ''Elijah" to light ! To show how 
little these letters will stand in stead of the Biog- 
raphy that should be written, it may be pointed 
out bow meagre of necessity are the notices of the 
busiest period of Mendelssohn's life as a creator 
and conductor — the year when within a few weeks 
were crammed a musical festival at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, with Mdlle. Jenny Lind, — the production 
of that excellent Catholic hymn the '*Lauda 
Sion," at Liege, — the Singing Festival with up- 
wards of three thousand male voices at Cologne, 
over which he presided, — and the hasty bringing 
out of "Elijah" at Birmingham. Those were 
weeks full cif animation and event — perhaps the 
culminating time of his triumphs as an artist ; 
and as such relished bv him with an exquisite 
heartiness. He was tLen pursued by artists and 
admirers from every part of France and Ger- 
many ; and would tell, with infinite humor, among 
other encounters, how, while looking at the Arch- 
bishop's tomb in Cologne Minster ^ building for 
which he entertained an admiration amounting 
almost to a passion,) he was drawn back to the 
world of ''lamp-oil and orange-peel" by the ap- 
pearance of a oompoeer of no mean merit. On- 
flow, and the euphnistic and mannered, yet not 



insincere, compliments of that courtly man ! 

So long did he loiter, naturally beguiled by the 
excitements of the summer, that a part of the 
"Elijah" was brought to London, at the last mo- 
ment, in fragments; its composer by no means 
considering his work as complete, not having 
made up his mind as to some of what ar6 to-day 
considered its favorite portions. It is a fact that 
he spoke of the possibility of leaving out that de- 
licious air, "O, rest in the Lord," by which he 
seemed to set little store, but was persuaded by 
his friends to wait and see the effect produced by 
it 

Of all things, the Letters published give only 
a meagre account. We must here stop, howev- 
er, — probably to return to the book on some fu- 
ture day; certainly frequently to refer to the 
treasures of wit, thought and instruction whif.h it 
contains. Meanwhile, it appears to us the duty 
of the time is not so much to point out this story 
or the other fancy, as to urge on the survivors of 
so great and so complete an artist and so good a 
maa, that they are indulzing themselves, not 
showing affection for him, by withholding such a 
full biography as is a duty to those who inherit 
the name of Felix Mendelssohn. The catalogue 
of his published works, though drawn out by Herr 
Rietz f his trusted friend J, is not correct, and for 
a simple reason : there are English works omit- 
ted, published in I^ndon. which he may have 
failed to enter in the list kept by him for the most 
part so carefully. 



English Organ-Playing. 

(From "Tb« Loodon B«tI«v."— Aug ai( 7,) 

Mr. Willis's large orsran, originally erected at 
the International Exhibition, having been trans- 
planted to the Islington Agricultural Hall, was 
opened on Tuesday last by Dr. Wesley. A per- 
formance of the Messiah was given on the occa- 
sion by a band and chorus numbering upwards 
of a thousand, the principal sinsers bwing Mdlle. 
Parepa, Madame Sainton -Do! by, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Between the 
first and second parts of the oratorio. Dr. Wesley 
performed a fantasia and fugue (extempore). Or- 
gan-playing in this country is so profitless a pur- 
suit that any artist who devotes himself exclusive- 
ly to the cultivation of the grandest of all instru- 
ments deserves respectful consideration for an en- 
thusiasm which, whatever fame it may brinff,will 
scarcely produce much more solid results. There 
is, perhaps, no walk of musical art so absorbing 
as organ-playinc Singing and violin-playing 
have powerful fascinations for artistic egotism, 
but the vainest of singers or violinists must occa- 
sionally feel a yearning for something beyond 
their own individual efforts. Not so the organist 
— seated at an instrument of sufficient magnitude, 
with its three or four manuals, (key-boards) and 
its proper complement of pedals, realising the 
grand conceptions of that Michael Angelo of mu- 
sic, Sebastian Bach, or indulging in th<) reveries 
of extemporaneous fancy, the organist sinks all 
sense of the personal in the sublimity of an instru- 
ment whose tones are identified with the most 
sacred and ennobling associations. Among the 
few English organists of distinction, the late Sam- 
uel Wesley (father of the Dr. Wesley just refer- 
red to^ merits especial mention, not only as an 
improvisatore of considerable powers, but also as 
having been the first to intro<iuce among us the 
fugues of Sebastian Ba(!h. Samuel Wesley's or- 
gan playing was that of a clear, though not pro- 
found thinker; his natural genius was greater 
than his technical acquirements, and hence his 
improvisations were admirable rather for intelli- 
gible distinctness than for recondite elaboration. 
By far the greatest English organist was the late 
Mr. Thomas Adams, a man whose truly remark- 
able powers were never thoroughly appreciated 
save by the few who are capable of following the 
intricacies of fugue and counterpoint This gen- 
tleman, although, of course, not comparable to 
Mendelssohn in genius and fancy, was little, if at 
all, inferior to hira (as an organ player) in me- 
chanical dexterity and command of the intricate 
combinations of counterpoint in his impromptu 
performances. One, two, and tometimes three 



subjects (frequently proposed at the moment by 
one of the audience) were treated with logical 
strictness and unhesitating clearness, including 
all those ingenious combinations and devices (in- 
version, augmentation, diminution, &c.,), which 
are difilculties even in deliberate composition. 
True, in his free fantasia placing, bis style was 
sometimes disfigured by antiquated mannerisms 
which he had imbibed from the false taste^reva- 
lent during his early studies. Take him altogeth- 
er, however, Mr. Thomas Adams was a man of very 
rare and remarkable talent, absorbed in the ex- 
ercise of his special powers, and reaping but small 
reward and limited fiune— dying the organist of 
an ordinary parish church ; and, so far as we re- 
member, without one word of passing comment. 
Much interest was excited by the announcement 
of Dr. Wesley's performance on Tuesday last, 
and many amateurs of the organ were attracted 
by the desire to hear a player whose celebrity has 
not been extinguished by his long absence from 
London. Dr. Wesley commenced with a prelude 
in the free style, leading to an andante in which 
he displayed some of the solo stops of the instru- 
ment, and concluding with a fugue which was 
announced as extemporaneous, the preceding 
movements it may therefore be presumed being 
written composition. The subject of Dr. Wes-' 
ley's fugue was neither new or interesting — it was 
so trite as to possess no importance in itself, and 
could only have derived it by an elaborate treat- 
ment which it did not receive. A counter sub- 
ject was added, which, however, speedily disa[>- 
peared ; and after the usual "point d' orgue" and 
some sequential repetitions ot the subject, the 
fugue was wound up by a brilliant "coda." Dr. 
Wesley exhibited consummate skill in his treat- 
ment of the instrument, his unerring readiness of 
hand and feet evincing complete mastery over all 
the difliculties of his art — ^but, although our 
greatest living organist. Dr. Wesley can scarcely 
be considered the eaual of Adams either in clear- 
ness of rhythmical pnrasing, purity of part-play- 
ing, or ingenuity in the devices of counterpoint. 

Muflio in Italy. 

(CoRWpODdenM oC Um London ICtl«iaU World.) 

Tiooua, Oetobor, 17, 1868. 

Sir, — The Opera in Italv, as conducted on a 
first-rate scale, has so often been described that it 
may be a relief to understand how it is done on 
a third-rate scale in the smaller provincial cities ; 
and let the Operas at Arona, Verona and Vicen- 
za stand as types of their class. 

Arona is a most charming town on Lake Mag- 
giore — neat, clean, amid fascinating scenery, and 
yet enjoying all the conveniences of access by 
steamboat and railroad. Nobody ever stops there 
—English tourists rush on, as if they were run- 
ning a race, and take the first train to Mil|n, 
and, in conseauence, the inns are reasonable, and 
not overcrowded, while the churches seldom see 
inquisitive strangers examining their treasures 
under the dictation of Murray. 

The theatre at Arona is, like the town, neat 
and small. As the performance was announced 
to begin at half-past seven o'clock, I went there at 
seven, expecting to find a large audience present. 
&fy advent excited a flutter among a few shabby 
officials, who were eating chestnuts by the light of 
a little oil lamp in the vestibule. One of them 
went into tlie oox oflice, lit a candle, and procur- 
ed a ticket about a foi^squaic, which he sold to 
me for the sum of one franc, admitting me to the 
parterre or pit, and then another official stopped 
eating chestnuts to receive from me the piece of 
pasteboard as I passed into the theatre. 

Instead of the well-lighted, half-filled auditori- 
um I had expected, I found myself in a sort of 
mammoth cave, dimly lit by one feeble oil lamp, 
which seemed to be suspended in some miraculous 
way from the proscenium, and shed a dying glare 
upon thefront of the drop curtain. Not a soul 
was yet in the house, and a melancholy silence 
reigned around, the whole scene suggesting an 
Italian cemetery at night, with the lamp that is 
always burning in the centre thereof. 

Time dragged wearily on, and soon I went out 
again to nerve my drooping spirits by a stroll in 
the street Beturning at twenty minutes past 
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aeren, I fooDd five people m the theatre, while 
an extra lamp had been lighted near the door. 
A few momenta later, without a moment's warn- 
infT, the proscenium lamp befran slowly to ascend, 
and disappeared at the top of the stage. A sol- 
emn clicK was heard, and part of the ceiling of 
the auditorium parted, disclosing a large chande- 
lier, with the lamps thereof all lighted. The sev- 
enth man now enttrred the auditorium. The 
chandelier then began to slowly descend, amid 
the acclamations of the seven auditors. It rested 
when about ten feet above our heads, and from 
this elevation generously dribbled oil over the 
pit. 

The eighth auditor now entering was followed 
by the ninth, with his wife and three small chil- 
dren. At the same time a face was applied to a 
great aperture in the drop curtain, and a pair of 
big Italian eyes took a survey of the house. Anx- 
ious as I was for fresh demonstrations, I almost 
missed the next stage of this mysterious series of 
proceedings, which was the weird illumination of 
a clock somewhere up near the ceiling. After 
this a row of foot-lights suddenly popped up from 
tome subterranean recess under the atage, and 
was followed by a gr^at green carriage top, in- 
tended to hide the prompter. Alas I why did it 
not stifle his noisy tongue ! The house was by 
this time half full ; and the members of the or- 
chestra finally strolling in one by one« as if they 
dropped in casually, and had no particular busi- 
ness there, the opera was actually begun before 
the excited mind had fairly recovered from the 
effects of the machinery whose operations I have 
described. 

It was Verdi's Luisa MiUer^ very fairly sung ; 
a good baritone who, spite of a long grey beard, 
still looked young enough to be Louisa's grand- 
son ; and a robust tenor, a large, splendidly-built 
young man, being worthy of special notice. The 
house was quite enthusiastic, and in the final trio 
of the last act the singers would have excited the 
admiration of even a London audience. The 
other opera of the season at Arona is Hicci's Che 
dura Vince. 

Yicenza is one of the most beautiful places in 
Northern Italy,— -quite as beautiful in its location 
as Verona, of whicn Ruskin has so much to say. 
The opera-house, or Teatro Parnate, is a curious 
half-classic affair, built outside the gates of the 
city on the finely shaded plain which lies between 
it and the railway station. The front is a pro- 
jecting semi-circle, crowned with statues, and pre- 
senting among the green trees quite a picturesque 
—almost Arcadian — appearancfi. The roof of the 
auditorium is simply a vast sail of canvas, sup- 
porteil in the centre by a large mast, as in a cir 
cus tent. Yet the interior is quite pretty, and 
well lighted, though the floor is mother Earth 
alone. Of courra the place is only serviceable in 
fair weather. Here I heard quite as good a per- 
formance of Norma (excepting as to chorus^ as I 
have heard in the finest European capitals. The 
Norma was a Si^ora Piedola — a largei well- 
formed young woman of the Medori style, and ot 
striking merit both as an actor and a singer. The 
next night she- sang in Lomhardi^ where the me- 
diocrity of the tenor and baritone only made her 
abilitjr the more striking. All the singers were 
laboring under a cold, and Piedola also was so 
hoarse, that she sanp the air **Non fu Sogno" but 
poorly, and indeed m one part quite broke down. 
This misfortune, however, seemed to arouse all 
her energy, for during the orchestral interlude 
she stamped her foot almost involuntarily, gath- 
ered her strength, and burst out in the repetition 
of the air with almost startling force and efle^'t. 
The effort was a dangerous one however. After 
the air, before she could reach the side wings, she 
was seized with a fit of coughing which seemed 
to rack her very frame, and scarcely lefV her 
strength to acknowledge the generous applause 
of the audience. I have not heard or seen her 
since ; but I suppose that in the cold, damp, little 
roofless theatre of Vicenza, this splendid lyric 
artist is still wearing and wasting away her 
strength and her ability. 

At Verona I heard perhaps the cheapest kind 
of Italian opera, at the Teatro del la Porta Nuova, 
—a day theatre. The performance was announc- 



ed to begin at half-past four p.m., and I was again, 
the first at the spot. The theatre was merely^ a 
stage, with shabby drapery and drop curtain 
while the auditorium consisted of a gallery built 
of rough pine boards, and the intervening space 
or pit, which was floored only with gravel, and 
haa no roof at all — not even the bit of circus can- 
vas. It was, moreover, an undertaking of no 
little difficultv to find this theatre, as it was in the 
rear of a big beer shop, and the only intimation 
of its existence was a little sign, bearing the 
words — 

BiRRERIA 
B 

Teatro. 
The brewery being evidently considered the most 
important portion of the establishment. 

The opera was V Elisird* Amore, sung quite 
well by a half worn-out little prima donna, a 
neat tenor with a "still small voice" like con- 
science, an inexperienced and a good basso. The 
chorus was poor,and the scenery consisted of a view 
of the church of San Fermo in Verona. The 
opera began at about sunset, but as night came 
on, footlights popped up, and members of the or- 
chestra — ^mostlv boys of about sixteen — lit little 
candle ends. I'he conductor wore a felt hat and 
his subordinates generally kept on their caps,' as 
did most of the audience, who were generous in 
their applause, yet quite appreciative withal of 
any errors. 

Talking about conductors, reminds me of the 
singular idiosyncrasy of him who wielded the 
baton at the Vicenza theatre. This brave Signor 
wore a splendid black beard, which he '^cherished 
with a father's care." Between the acts he would 
turn around to the audience, take out of his 
breast pocket a cigar case, open it, and extract 
thence a large comb with which he would pro- 
ceed calmly and deliberately to comb this beard 
The majestic gravity which characterized this 
proceeding — the air of utter san(7^/rou/ with which 
ne languidly gazed at the audience, during the 
operation, bonlered on the sublime. Yet I would 
not advise Arditi or Costa to emulate this pro- 
ceeding, at least in public ; for only the conduct- 
or of Vicenza could do it with that grace and non- 
chalance so peculiarly his own. 

Trovatore. 



tisital Correspnhnce. 

New HATBif, Cofh., Dec. 19. — If increase of 
musical tsste in a commnni^ty Is to he judged by the 
amount of fostering bestowed upon art and its pro- 
fessors, jnntly indeed may we bonst of the refinement 
and liberality of the communities residing in the cap- 
ital cities of Connecticut, Hartford and New Haven. 
The "Beethoven Society/' now an institution of the 
city of Hartford, has Just given, with the greatest 
success, two performances of Mendelssohn's sublime 
Oratorio "Elijah/' one in Hartford and one in New 
Haven. The large attendance in both places proves 
how thoroughly their efforts to diffuse a taste,for the 
grand and besatifal are appreciated. The impetus 
given to this divine art by the performing of such 
important works Is hardly to be calculated ; and the 
visit of the society to this place, for the purpose of 
enabling us to listen to this great composition, is an 
event that will live in the memory of all who were 
present and enjoyed the result of their Ubors and 
careful study. I have heard this Oratorio in New 
York and Boston, but must confess that I have never 
enjoyed the perfominnco to the extent of the other 
evening. It may have been from the fact of its being 
given by too limited a number of voices in large 
buildings, where the sonnd was comparatively lost. 
Here, where the hall seats 2,000 persons, the cho- 
ruses told with thrilling power, while the mellow 
grandeur of the harmony, the po^^'erful instrumenta- 
tion, tlie sombre loftiness of intonation, which char- 
acterize Mendelssohn's style, were brought out with 
marvellous effect. 

Tlie Society had for their accoqipatiiments an ex- 




cellent orchestra from your city, amongst them, the 
Quintette Club, aad the Germania Society. Their 
playing exhibited a fine apprsciation of the compo- 
ser's meaning, and I do not exaggerate, when I say, 
that the accompaniment was the most perfect instru- 
mental performance of the kind I have ever heard. 
Not point of mechanical execution was it so 

admirable, but in all the higher attributes of mind 
and spirit, did it stand above all others. I would 
particularly mention the violoncello of Mr. Fries, 
and the oboe by Mr. Rebes. The ladies and gentle- 
men forming this society have very musical voices, 
the trebles in particular. Every point in the exquis- 
ite score, both vocal and instrumental, was brought' 
out distinctly and forcibly ; whether in their extreme 
ftrtea, their crucendoSt and diminuendoe, or pianos^ 
and in every degree of light. Their singing was ad- 
mirable ; it seemed as if the spirit of the immortal 
composer must have been with them. It was indeed 
a pleasure to listen, because there was no anxiety 
that all would not be complete. 

Dr. OuTLMBTTB was the Prophet, and well did he 
perform his part ; there was no husbanding of re- 
sources. His singing exhibited many physical and 
intellectual beauties ; it would be difficult to select 
any particular passage for remark, for he disp'ayed 
his gif^s with equal grace and importance throughout ; 
there was no execution of mere isolated passajres, 
while others were allowed to take care of themselves. 
His pathos as he depicted the sorroivg of the heart- 
broken Elijah ; "It is enough ; O Lord now take 
away my life," was truly impressive, and produced a 
deep sensation, which was made manifest by that 
kind of applause which bespeaks the irrepressiblcness 
and sincerity of the tribute. 

The other solos were sustained hv Hartford talent. 

w 

Mrs. Huittifoton's sinking of "Hear ye Israel" 
was remarkable for its intensity and truthfulness. 
She managed her voice with rare skill ; there was 
ease, brilliancy, and a periection of intonation not 
often found in a singer. Miss Smith's singing made 
a thoroughly favorable impression ; she has a voice 
of delicious purity, and sings with much force, taste 
and expression. The "Sanctus" of the Angels had 
Mrs. Hobble for the first soprano. She has a su- 
perb voice, breadth of tone« and grandeur ^f sustain- 
ing power ; her upper notes soared gloriously above 
the orchestra and chorus. The trio "Lift thine 
eyes" was beautifully read, and most deliciously 
sung by Mrs. Huntington, Mrs. Hubbel and Mrs. 
RiSLBT ; the latter has a noble contralto voice. The 
quartet, "Come every one that thirsteth/' was finely 
rendered by Miss Von Waoner, Miss Curtis, Mr. 
HovTuroTOir and Mr. Hunt. The former gentle- 
man has a fine tenor voice. The four great choruses, 
"Thanks be to God/' "Be not afraid," the scenes 
on Mount Horeb, and the translation of Elijah to 
Heaven, were a triumphant success. 

To Mr. J. G. BARVETT,the conductor, snd Mr. W. 
J. Babcock, the organist, great praise is due for the 
manner In which they have drilled the Chorus sing- 
ers. To Mr. Bamett, in particular, would I tender 
my thank ; she is evidently a thorough and effective 
musician, and has great, natural capacities for his po- 
sition, that of Conductor. He must- have studied 
this great work, with the eye of a critic, and the heart 
of a lover, and the consequence was, that the audience 
were enabled to read almost the soul of the compos- 
er. His admirable analysis of the oratorio (on the 
Proeramme) enabled those not musics lly educated to 
enjoy and better understand thedifi«rent movements 
in their order. s. o. 



New York, Dec. 22. — The German Opera wound 
up la^t evening with Gounod's **Fanst," its second 
representation by the Anschulz company. The 
houM was filled from pit to dome, and the enthusi- 
asm unbounded. The choruses of the Kermettse in 
the second act, and the Soldiers Chorus by the Arion 
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Society, in the fourth act, were rapturotialj encored, 
and the opera thronghoat was a tnocees. The two 
performances of "Faast" hare sared Antchnts from 
the pecuniary loss which the failure of the previous 
performances would have entailed, and it is a great 
pity that he did not commence his season with it, in- 
stead of "Stradella," "Martha," and the like, which 
draw hardly a "Corporal's guard " The German 
Opera season has proved a failure, and this fact re- 
flects but little credit upon the German population, 
who have always been such liberal patrons of their 
own national enterpriAe. As Anschnta step^ our, 
Maretzek pops in. and our Holiday week will be doub- 
ly R<^y and brilliant, from the presence of the Mar- 
etzek troupe at the Academy. Medori, KeIloflr» Mas- 
zolenl, Bellini and Biachi, will very happily replace 
Johannnen, Frederici, Himmer, Habelmann, Stein- 
ecke, Graff and Weinlich. 

The dress circle and boxes, so cold, sombre and 
dreary the last month or more, will now shine out 
resplendent with diamonds and beauty, and {vide 
Herald) Shoddy ; Maretzek, Joell and Gosche will be 
as happy as mortals can be, and the short holiday 
season of four nights will put money into the poeket 
of the management, and charity into the hearts of the 
patrons. New York, with all itx sins of extravagance 
and excess, never was mtire liberal than at the pres- 
ent time in its contributions to objects of mercy and 
charity. The Academy on the occasion of a patriot- 
ic entertainment for the benefit of the Soldier's Home, 
on Tuesday evening last, was crowded to excess at 
an admittance fee of one dollar, and an innumerable 
number of similar entertainments have received the 
same generous patronage of the public. So we her- 
ald the advent of the Italian opera in Christmas week 
with joy, for many hearts will be gladdened, many 
trials softened. Maretzek opens to-morrow evening 
with Verdi's "Un Bcdlo in Maachera," with Medori, 
Brignoli, Sulzer, Mazzoleni, Bellini and Colletti. 
"lone," Norma," and "Faust," will he given on the 
successive opera nights, and "Don Giovanni" at a 
roatin<$e, and then yon will ho afforded an opportuni- 
ty of listening to them yourself, nea^per home. In 
February they will return to us for a long and, I trust, 
successful season. 

The second Philharmonic Concert was given to a 
full house on Saturday evening last. The soloists of 
the evening were Mme. Virginia Whiting Lorini, 
and Mr. Robert Goldbeck. The pro}>ramme com- 
prised Beethoven's "Pastoral" Sixth Symphony ; 
"Le Songe," a Morceau SymphoniquB^ by Mr. Qold- 
beck, for piano and orchestra; Gade's overture "In 
the Highland," and Wagner's "Rinzi" overture. 
Goldbeck's "Le Songe," received the most unbound- 
ed praise. "The "Pastoral" with all its charming 
wood, and brook, and bird mnsic was well executed, 
and a happy introduction to the evening's programme. 
The concert was under the direction of Thco. Eis- 
feld. The next will be conducted by Carl Berg- 
mann. 

The Harmonic Society give their annual per- 
formance of " Mes)>iah" at Irving Hall, on Chriitt- 
mas evenincr. under the direction of Mr. Geoi^ F. 
Bristow. Miss Brainerd, Mrs. Jenny Kempton, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Thomas, are the soloists. 

Messrs Mason and Thomas's soirees of Chamber 
Music will commence on the 1 2th of January. They 
will include the performers of last year, and the 
programme will pn^^ent works of interest. 

Then. Thomas s Mitin^e, on Satnrday last, was 
very well attended^ and in addition to the attraction 
of t))e performance, an additional inducement was of- 
fered in the shape of the presentation of the "Christ- 
mas Polka" by Chas. Fradel, to every lady patron. 
The next will be on Saturday, when an unusually 
attractive programme will be presented. 

" Timothy Trill" had an intelligent audience last 
night at the Parker Institute, to hear his new lecture 
on " Popular Music in and out of Church," The 
points or the discourse were these : — First, " A re- 
form in the musical departments of our common 
schools by increasing the number of pianos, and 
teachers therein." Second, "the establishment of 
free Orphan Schools." Third, " the revival of Ora- 



torios, with boys in place of women." Fourth, "the 
erection of a hall with an organ, &c." His remarks 
were honored with frequent applause. 

The Christmas^Music in the aeveral churches will 
be unusually fine this year. Much pains and labor 
have been taken to prepare it, and the performance in 
many churches will be the feature of the service. 

" Trovator" is home again, and I hope *ere long 
will resume his letters to you. The pleasures of his 
trip through Europe will be ours also, if he will only 
take his pen in hand and talk. 

T. iV. M. 



BOSTON, DEC. 26, 1863. 

Concerts. 
Mrndrlssohn Quintette Club. The fif 
teenth season of these true and constant caterers 
to the advanced taste of the not too many who 
love the deep and quiet joys of classical chamber 
music, opened on Thursday evening, Dec. 10- 
The pleasant Chickering hall was not quite filled, 
although there was a very goodly gathering of 
appreciative listeners, including perhaps some 
who will appreciate better by and by. How one 
misses the old faces ! Not all of them, thank 
Heaven ; but fifleen years bring many changes 
in all companies. The Club itself, though, is un- 
changed; the same pleasant faces, the same ar- 
tistic enthusiasm as for several years p^t, while 
in point both of individual accomplishment and 
of consenxM one remarks encouraging improve- 
ment. ScHULTZE still holds the leading violin, 
Meibel the second, Goerino and Rtan the 
tenors (these two ready in emergency with flute 
and clarinet), and Wolf Frtes the violoncello. 
The programme of this first concert was happily 

chosen : 

1, Quintet in minor. No. 1 Moout. 

AIIakto— Andante— Minu«tto in eanonc — AIlMrro. 

2. Sonate in A for Piano and Tello. Op. 60 RferboTtn. 

Allagro ma non tanto— Sch^no. AII«irro molto— Adagio eanta- 

bil« and Allffcro ?i?a«e 
Memm. J. C. D. Parker aod Wolf Fries. 

8. Vandango far Vloiia. Op. 60 Mollqae. 

Wm. Schaltm. 
4. Adajrio and Rondo Seheno, from the celebrated Sonata 

"Le reCoar a Pirin '» Op. 70 Duswek. 

6. Quartet in F. Op 41. No 1 Schumann. 

Introdnetlon, Andante e^premlTo and Allecro— Scheno, Preeto 

— Intermeno— Presto. 

The Mozart Quintet made a genial and de- 
lightful opening. It is one of Mozart's earlier 
works, written in 1782, a year after his first im- 
portant opera Tdomeneo, but written originally as 
a Serenade for wind instrnments — two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons — ^and 
soon afVerwards arranged by Mozart in the form 
in which it is now chiefly known, of a Quintet 
for strings. 

Jahn says of the Serenade : "It has something 
large and serious about it, not the character of 
sadness, but of a strong and resolute resistance ; 
note particularly the second theme of the first 
movement. The andante, together with ^reat 
tenderness, holds fast to a composed and earnest 
character, which is uncommonly edifying. In the 
Minuet Mozart has introduced an exceedingly 
ingenious contrapuntal trick. The last move- 
ment passes gradually from an unquiet into a 
quiet mood, and ends fresh and vigorous." The 
Quintet was clearly and nicely rendered. 

The Sonata Duo by Beethoven, is one not 

hitherto familiar here, and is throughout, from 

the first statement of the opening theme by the 

violoncello, so delicately imaginative, so instinct 

with musical delight, so full of happy inspirations 
all springing from one inspiration, that we trust, 
the concert room bereafler will often feel ita 
pleasant glow and stimulus. It was played con 



amore, with truth and delicacy, by both interpre- 
ters. Mr. Parker, certainly, showed a rare 
certainty, ease and finish in bis piano-playing ; 
and this was still more notable in his rendering 
of the two movements from the Sonata bv Dus- 
sek, a famous old composer, for first introducing 
whom to a Boston audience at this late day we 
thank him. Dussek, of course, would not wear 
with us like Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and the like ; he is comparatively tame, monoto- 
nous in point of modulation, but elegant and 
graceful, and deserves to be better known. The 
Rondo Scherzo, though the theme comes round so 
msny times with little variation, is so full of life 
and grace and piquancy, so nice in form and de- 
tail, and was so nicely, daintily performed, that 
it gave a very artistic sort of pleasure and was 
heartily applauded. The violin "Fandango" by 
Molique is a sparkling thing and suffered nothing 
in the tasteful execution by Schultze, with • 
quintet accompaniment 

Another string Quartet by Schumann ! follow- 
ing up the good work begun by the Club last 
winter. It certainly says something in its favor, 
that the new work (new to un, we mean) was 
listened to throughout with close attention at the 
end of a concert, without a sign of weariness, but 
evidently with a most lively interest. It seemed 
a diflicult and a strange work, full of ideas, and, 
as far as we could judge from a first hearing, was 
happy in the rendenng. We cannot say it 
charmed us quite as much as the one in A (No. 
3 of the same oputi) which was performed last 
year ; but it did please us greatly, and perhaps will 

please still more on further hearing ; for which 
further hearing we here plead and venture on no 
more remarks at present 

The concert was, artistically, one of the best 
successes of the Quintette Club, and an auspi- 
cious opening of the series. whi<*h, though they 
cautiously promise only half the usual number of 
concerts this time, will we trnst prove ao enjoya- 
ble as to result in a "to be continued." The sec- 
ond concert falls on the 7th of January. 



Boston Mozart Club. The concerts of our 
zealous amateurs are in one sense private, and 
yet not unmentionable. No tickets are sold ; 
yon go by invitation : and they are really what 
they profess to be, *^ Social Orchestral Enter- 
tainments" given to the Associate and Honorary 
Members. But thier artistic significance is wider, 
reaching beyond the privat^ and beyond the so- 
cial circle. In days when we have actually no 
professional and public orchestral organization in 
our citv, no "Philharmonic Society," no — ^to call 
np the names of blighted hopes — ^** German ia" or 
"Musical Fund," it ts significant and does suggest 
a germ of promise, that we have four and twenty 
amateurs who care enough for Symphony and 
Overture to bring their instruments together 
once a week, and even learn unusual instruments 
for private gentlemen, and hire a "professional" 
or two to eke out the requirements of a 8(*ore, 
and put themselves under the tuition and drill of 

the best leader they can find, and study out these 
fine works practically for themselves, and even 
for their friends and their friends' friends. For, 
these things being given : a considerable amount 
of practical musicianship scattered here and 
there among amateurs ; zeal, organization, lead- 
ership, and steady laboring together for improve- 
ment, it must follow and it does follow, that in 
due time they have acquired completeness, unity 
and fluency enough to render some o£ the master- 
works with a rewarding glow of triumph to them- 
selves and edification to their friends. 
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Of coursft tliPir boffinnin«i» are hiiinhlp, tl>»*ir j 
pretenmons pmnll: all that they l'ivh ynu i* rWar 
pain ; they stand in no way obli^it-Hd to yoiir 
patronage, in no way committed to any public 
service. And yet in one sense, perhaps, they 
have committed themselves to Art and to them- 
selves, to make the most of a |;ood thinjr well 
begun ; what they so well appreciate, shall they 
not keep on and accomplish ? In these small be- 
ginnings we cannot help hoping there may lie the 
germ and promise of the true Orchestra that Bos- 
ton needs. The permanent orchestral society, 
we mean, whose bond of union is the love and 
common ministry of Art, and not material inter- 
est, which works (primarily at least^ for Art and 
not for livelihood, and which we may look to as 
the organized certainly of unfailing periodical 
returns of Beethoven and all tho great symphon- 
ic masters, as frequently and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, with all possible perfection of interpreta- 
tion, at all events with a{right artistic and unself- 
ish loyalty to Art in the interpreters. Profes- 
sional services may be called in, always without 
stint as far as necessary to ideal excellence ; but 
it has long seemed to us, indeed all our musical 
experience here has taught us, that the true Phil- 
harmonic Society, the true organization for Sym- 
phony concerts, should be founded on the love of 
such music, rather than on the huxiness of music ; 
Art-loving amateurs should originate it, foster it, 
direct it, and keep it up to the true mark. Not 
what will make most roonev or draw in the crowd, 

m 

but what will go straightest and always to that 
mark, should be the object of the Society we 
stand the most in need of. Seek first the kingdom 
of divine Art and its righteousness, and be con- 
tent to wait till "these things shall be added.** — 
To return to the Mozart Club. This is the 
fourth season of their entertainments; and that 
in Mercantile Hall last Monday evening showed 
gratifying progress. Our friends seem stead- 
ily growing into the full stature, symmetry, vigor 
and freedom of an orchestra. Under Carl Zer- 
RAHN they have had earnest practice. Their 
complement of instruments ( (for a small, outline 
orchestra) is now. nearly whole. We counted 4 
first violins, 4 second, 2 violas, 2 'cellos, 2 double 
basses ; flutes, oboes, clarinets and horns in pairs ; 
trumpet, and tympani. Bassoons were wanting, 
also trombones ; the skill of Mr. Ribas was called 
in for first oboe. Some new faces there were, 
and one or twofamiliar ones were missing ; where 
was the gallant leader of the violins ? Not final- 
ly withdrawn, we trust. Yet the "aWflrca" never 
seemed remiss or inefficient. The programme 
was a good one. 

GRA^'D SYMPHONY. In D major Moiart 

AUogro— Andant*— MlDU«tt(H-PlDAle ; Allacro t1tm«. 

PART n. 

1— OVBRTURK. '» Fldello." BirrnoVEW 

2— ANDANTB, from Symphony Ko. 4, (Itftliaa).McirDBLRSOHii 

8— CONCBIIT WALTZ Straosi 

4— 8BRBN ADR for Seleet Orebevtm EiflOLi»T 

6— OYKRTURB. ** Italiaoa In Algieri." Roniiri 

Of the classical selections, tho first two move- 
ments of the Mozart Symphony (a very fresh and 
festal composition, one of his happiest, though 
written in such haste, for a family festival, that 
he "scarcely remembered a word of it" a few days 
afterward and was surprised to find how good it 
was), and the Mendelssohn Andante, the last 
particularly, went very well and smoothly. The 
other parts indeed were creditable ; but the Fide- 
lio overture required more of an' orchestra. The 
lighter pieces passed oil gracefully and brightly ; 
Rossini's witty, cordial humor came well in at the 
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Teresa Carreno. This uncommonly gifted 
child pianist, whose playinjj and. we may add, 
whose whole appearance produced such a sensa- 
tion here a year ajjn, has returned to us. The 
interval has been spent in Cuba, partly in giving 
concerts, partlv in solid practice, the result beins 
that she has gained in physical strength, in musi- 
cal skill and understanding, and hasadded largely 
to her repertoire both classical and of the virtuo- 
so kind. On Tuesday evening she celebrated 
her tenth birthday by a concert in tho great Mu- 
sic Hall, playing in alternation with the Great 
Ort»an. 

In an artistic point of view the two things do 
not match nor in any way go well tojjether : it is 
hard to establish any relationship between them, 
except a mntually damajrinsr one ; the piano 
sounded the feebler after the organ, the organ 
sounded to no purpose, a strange non sequitur^ 
after the piano. Then the Music Hall is far too 
lanre a place for unaccompanied pianism, espec- 
ially for the best or even a fair appreciation of 
the powers of such a child. Then again it dwarf- 
ed the pretty act to nothingness, to see it there, 
not relieved against, but rather extinguished by 
the araiidenr of that gignntic Orjran front. — for 
front it will be, and not backuround to any thing 
that is not of a kindred greatness, that is to say, 
to anv thing less than an oratorio chorus or an 
orchestra: and even these must be engajjed in 
the rendering of music which is intrinsiciilly great, 
or still the grandeur of the Organ, Beethoven 
also, will look cold and spectral, with an unreal 
and disturbing presence; whereasthe moment the 
inspired, great music is begun, the ice begins to 
thaw and the whole Orjran and Beethoven look 
instinct with life and thrill in unison. On little 
thinsrs that Organ looks down chillingly ; there is 
no help for it. 

These things we mention as so many disadvan- 
tage under which charming little Miss Teresa 
appeared that evening. No wonder if the audi- 
ence, the house seemed cold, and '*influenza" un- 
restrainable in the assertion of its presence; the 
time too not quite fortunate, fnllinsr just on the 
reaction from a long and great excitement, that 
of the glorious Sanitary Fair. If therefore un- 
der all those drawbacks the young maiden made 
a fine impression and won plentiful applause, as 
indeed she did, it was so much the more to her 
own credit, say what we may of the arrange- 
ment. The programme, divided between herself 
and Mr. J. B. Lano. between the Chi<kering 
grand piano and tho Organ, was as follows : 

PART I. 

Prelude and Fnt^ne In C Bneh. 

Maretie Me Na»t Gottuchalk. 

OTfrtnre to " Krmont" (Tr^nwrtbed) B«»thoven. 

Panphrase de Coocert. Rur RIgoIetto de Verdi. .Lint. 

PART II 

1. Pnntntdl Symphony. (Tranivrlhrf) TTandel. 

2. Orand Cuptrinejiur la Sonnambula de Bellini. TbaUwrg. 
8. Overtnre to ** Der Frel^chuti" (Trannerlhed). . Weber. 
4 (a) Imprompto. (b) La Emilia Dansa. Teresa Carreno. 

Teresa's selections were not so 
oonld easily have commanded. 
March is empty, the Liszt and Thalhcrg opera fanta- 
siss' are show pieces ; hut they exhihitcd her remark- 
ahle clearness, firmness, hrilliancy and grace of exe- 
cution. She has gained much in power, in certainty 
and ease in executing difficulties, in intelligent con- 
ception too, while her touch has a fine vital, sympa- 
thetic qoality. A monp her «wcor« pieces, she played 
the Funeral March of Chopin, wonderfully for her, 
hut not quite as it thould he. After all. what struck 
US as most fresh and individual in her playing was 
the two little composition.s of her own, which really 
show music to he the world which she is most at 
home in. She has lost nothing of her lively, natural, 
childlike manner, although she haserown somewhat. 

Mr. Lflnjr's Onran pieces were played in his usual 
masterly manner, the Pastoral symphony and Frfy- 
MhUtz overture being loudly and persistently encored, 
to which he responded in kind, that is hy playing 
again a part of the same, and not something else. 

MoRB CoNCBRTS. A musical spell succeeds the 
Fair ; a whole week of concerts, daily, nnlil Sunday 
next. We go to press so early on account of Christ- 
mas, that we can review no further, and most simply 
announce the rest. 



1. For \Vertn»s<liiy MfuMMtoon npd Thursday ^and 
Fr'«l'«y eVi-niinT", I'ri-e C1IKI8TMA8 Okoan Com- 
CKKTS, with ^e:l<^Olliiillo |>ntMraiiiine<, with Messrs. 
I..ANU and W1L1.COX. PAiNiiMnd Thatkr, Tucker- 
man and — , for or^^anir>ts; and, what we hail as a 
good sign, a return to wholeiiome popular pr.ce», 
Ji/ii/ cfvts for re)terved seats. 

2. Saturday evening, at Chickering's, the sev*ond 
Soirf^e of those genuine artif^ts, Kreissmann, Lbon- 
HARDTand EiCHBKRO. Their programme is richer 
than ever, and indeed the pieces are not only very 
choice, hut, with the exception of one or two JJeder^ 
are, we believe, quite new to our concert rooms. Mr. 
Eichbenr will play a violin Sonata by old Arcangelo 
Corelli (No. 6, op. 5) ; then comes a sacred aria by 
Bach, arranged by Franz, and sung by Mr. Kreiss- 
mann ; then Sonata (violin and piano) in G, by Beet- 
hoven, one of the greatest ; then .Mr Leonhanlt will 
play Chopin'x Scherzo in C sharp minor; then three 
sot;gs hy Schuhert ; and for a winding up, the Scherzo 
and the Andante from Sonata Duo by Schumann, 
Op. 121. 

3. Ai'iO on Saturday evening, Terbsa Carrbno's 
second concert in the Music Hall ; Miks Houston 
and Mr. Whkklbr assi^tting vocally, and Mr. Daum 
as accompanist. 

4. Sunday evening?, the annual performance of 
**The Messiah," by the Handrl and Hatdn Soci- 
ETT in extra force, with the Great Organ, orchestra, 
Zkbrahn for conductor, and for solo singers : Miss 
Maria Bkainerd, of New York, MrK. J. S. Cart, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas (basso), of New York, and Mr. 
L. W. Whbblbr. 

Christmas Pre8Bkt8. — What fitter or more 
welcome to a musical friend than some handsome 
volume of imperi'tnahle music. On Ditson's counter 
you will find all Beethoven's Sonatas done up in two 
good volumes ; or those of Mozart in one ; or Men- 
delssohn's '*Songs without Words," Or should yoor 
friend have taste that way, there are the two con- 
venient volumes of Bach's " Well-tempered cla- 
vichord," [48 Preludes and Fugues.] Then there are 
standard oratorios in just the shape to carry to the 
Music Hall, and then beautiful editions of the be!«t 
Italian Operas, Don Giovanni included, and lighter 
things for lighter lovers, and simpler for the simple. 
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interesting as she 
The Gott«chalk 



New York. — The German Opera (AnschQtz) has 
not surcecrted at the Academy of Music. They have 
played 'Fidelio.' noblest of operas, really well, wo are 
assured, but still to empty benches. The " ever- 
verdant" FreifschiUZf as Frv calU it, was sIko played 
better than ever before in l^ew York, to an audience 
only " improved in numbers over the ori(?inal state- 
ments of paucity and poverty." To quote further 
from Fry {TVib'une, 1 4th and i6th) : 

The upper tiers. 3 and 4, for the Academy boasts 
several benches alo(^, h^id intensely interested Teu- 
tonic faces in it, delighted with their favorite inter- 
preter of the loves, lauer and. fiee shots of Germany. 
The brilliant choruses of act 1 passed off well ; the 
old waltz was fluent as ever ; " Max " through the 
lips of Herr Hahelmann, uttered \m sweet woes with 
the red devil behind him ; "Caspar" (Herr Wei nlich) 
gave his model drinking song, which is too transcen- 
dental for vulvar wear. Madame Frederici was 
much applauded. She uttered the breathinfrs of the 
prayer with a truly religions fervor, and was loudly 
encored — but we regret to say by a small audience. 
We hear a great deal of progress in art. as in learn- 
ine and virtue ; hut we are not able to perceive it 
when the master- work of the romantic musical school 
does not draw a better audience, while caricatures of 
the African draw crowd;*, and an audience is found 
three hundred times in the year to ridicule the mute 
and the oppressed. We do not believe with such 
audiences as he now has that Mr. Anschntz can 
succeed. There is a great city of native Germans 
in New York, and they alone ought to fill the 
house ; but what with their neglect, and the Ameri- 
cans who cannot find any merit in the l)est strains if 
allied to German consonants and f^uttnruls, there is a 
deplorable want of proper attendance. 

The orchestra of Mr. Anschutz should alone com- 
mand attendance, not counting the attractions in the 
vocal department. 

The Stage (clearly a German orcan), of lost Sat- 
urday, announces the premature finale, pointing to 
causes with we fear too much reason : 

Thanks to the bad taste of the American opera^go- 
ing public of this city, who have, during the past thice 
weeks, almost entirely deserted the Academy of Mu- 
sic, not because the performances — as a general thing 
— were inferior to the Italian opera troupe, but be- 
cause the toilettes of shoddy could not be displayed 
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to as ^^reat an advantage as fonnerl j, and to the evil 
influence of the daily press, of which the Herald has 
been the most prominent, Mr. Anschfltz will be com- 
pelled to discontinne his performances in this metrop- 
olis on Monday next. 

We caTuiot wonder that the German editor speaks 
with some bitterness of the disgrace which the New 
York public have affixed opon themselves by not 
topporting the German Opera, an institution which 
is worth more, in a musical point of view than all the 
Italian operatic enterprises that have been conducted 
in this city for many years. Such perfect orchestras, 
and choruses as those under Mr. Anschfitz's control 
have never been heard in this country, and perhaps 
will never delight the ears of the iVcw Ycrk public 
again. The artists also have not by any means been 
so inferior in merit as to deserve uie small encour- 
agement which has been extended to them. 

Mmes. Johannsen, Frederici, Cannissa, M. Habel- 
mann and others of the company, have always well 
performeil their respective r^et, and if they do not 
po«!*e8« as powerful voices as those of their Italian 
contemporaries, ihey sing and act with much more 
attention to the requirements of the operas in which 
they appear. But it is useless for us to continue 
either in dilating on the merits of Mr. Anschfitz's 
troupe or in upbraiding the public for the disgraceful 
manner in which they have acted towards it, for in 
thifl city no musical enterprise or manager will suc- 
ceed who either will not pay the press to laud him 
and conpany to the skies, or who cannot establish a 
fashionable emporium in the hall in which his enter- 
tainments take place With the American people, 
as far as musical taste is concerned, we can only ex- 
claim, " Vanity, vanity and all is vanity." 

Try Boston, Mr. AnschUtz ; we don't believe the 

love of music is quite all vanity here. 

FABMiiroTOir, Comr. Twice, for want of room, 
have we been compelled to postpone due mention of 
a couple of classical concerts, which took place at 
Mifs S. Porter's Young Ladies' School, Nov. 9th and 
10th. This school is privileged in having its musical 
department under the charge of an earnest and ac- 
complished musician, like Mr. Kabl Klaussr. Not 
only is good music taught there, but caro is taken 
that from time to time the pupils shall have a chance 
to hear some of the finest Chamber Music which the 
city of New York can furnish. For nine seasons in 
succession it has come to their own door, in the shape 
of a visit of the Quintette party consisting of Wk. 
Masow (piano), Trbo. Thomas and Mossnthal 
(violins), Matzka (viola), andF. Bbronbb ('cello). 
Nor do they come with a "country programme," but 
they bring their best ; so that those remote from the 
musical centres may have smne chance at least to hear 
for themselves what the good musie is. This time the 
programmes of the two evenings were as follows : 

Mondaj, Nov. 9th. 
1. Trio In B flat major. Opus 97 Bcethowu 

1. Allegro iDod«m6o. 2. 8eb«no. 8. Andaoto Cantablto. 4. Al- 
tegro modamto. 

2. QuarUt In O nutJoTf No, 1 MoMurt 

1. All«fro tItmo Mml. 2. MInootto. 8. Andanto CantabUo. 

4 Allegro Mol to, 

8. Quartet In B flat major. Opaa 47 flebnmana 

1. Allegro ma non tr'ppo. 2. Sehorao, molto vtvaee. 8. An- 
dante Gantablle 4 Finale, vivace. 

TneikUj. Nov. 10th, 
1. Quartet In T major. Opna 18, No. 1 Beethoven 

1. Allegro eon brio. 2, Adagio. 8. Beheno, All*gro molto. 
4. Allegro. 

2. Sonata In F abarp minor. Opna 11 Sebumann 

1. Introdnilone— Jllegro. 2. Jria. 8. ffebeno e Intermeaao 

— Allegrlaalmo. 4. Finale na poeo Ifaaetoao. 

WUIUm Maaon. 

8. Quartet la D minor, poethumona Sehnbert 

1. Allegro. 2. Andante eon moto, (eon varlailone. ) 8. Scherao. 
Allegro molto. Finale, Praato. 

▼alae de lopetm Faoat de Qouood Uatt 

William Maaon. 

Ballade et Polonaiae de Concert Tienztempa 

Theodore Thomas. 

Chicago Phxlhakmonic Socibtt. We have 
glowing acconuts of the opening concert of the fourth 
season, Nov. 13. Chicago, it wonld seem, greatly 
needs a Musie Hall : its orchestra is as large as oura 
in Boston, and its Philharmonic enthusiasm graater, 
judging from the fact that on this occasion Bryan 
Hall was besieged by hundreds who in vain sought 
entrance ; one account states that a bonus of five to 
twenty-five dollars was offered for single tickets. 

The orchestra, nnder the able direction of Mr. Ba- 
LATKA, played Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, (of 
which the bill oontained a brief, ancommonly good | 



analysis), and the overture to Zanetta ; and accompa* 
nied Mrs. Kloss (formerly Mrs. Bandt) in the Ca- 
priccio Briilante of Mendelssohn, who also played a 
piece by Liszt. The TVmes says of her : 

Mrs. Kloss is an artist who has fbw equals. Her 
conception of the music before her is acute, and her 
touch more vigorous, clear, aud decided than that of 
anj lady performer to whom we ever listened. We 
tliink she has an execution almost equal to that of 
Gottschalk, and with it a much bettor faculty for in- 
terpreting the spirit of the composition than has that 
ranowned pianist. 

Extraordinary praise is given to the singing of a 
young Chicago debutante, Miss Frbdbbica Mao* 
vnssoir. Her principal piece was "Sanio di Patria," 
a difficult aria from Verdi's Attila. The critic above 
cited says : 

Her voice is a mezzo soprano of extraordinary 
compass, flexibility, and power. It has all the bril- 
liancy' of thenighcst finish, but, unlike such voices 
in general, it is full of feeling — not a cold glitter, 
like that of a diamond. Possessing perfect mechan- 
ical execution, yet she never loses sight of the senti- 
ment,— every trill, every swell, every flying leap 
among the octaves, each modulation of her exquisite- 
ly finished tones, is warm with feeling and instinct 
with inspiration. She uses her voice not to astonish 
and dazzle, hut to give expression to the poetry. 

If Miss Magnusson has a fault, it is one which is 
rather the excess of a virtue. Her body seems so 
finel;^ harmonized and sympathetic with her mind, 
that involuntarily she accompanies her singing with a 
species of dramatic action, which, while its existence 
should not be discouraged, should be rapressed and 
held under rigid control. A little attention to facial 
expression, and one or two others of these sympa- 
thetic physical correspondences, would greatly en- 
hance tne pleasure one enjoys from her singing. 

Another rhapsodizes mora at length, saying 
among other things : 

She not only sings, but, in our apinion, she lives 
and breathes the very atmosphera of the spirit of the 
song itself. She is a natural bom tragedienne, and, 
from the little we heard her Friday night, we should 
judge that she must have devoted herself mostly to 
the study of the opera teria, where nndoubtedly she 
will attain the highest position, and pluck her 
choicest laurels, should she devote herself to it. 

We thank Miss M. for showing to our musical 
people who deprecate dramatic gesticulation in sing- 
ing, that to sing an opera piece successfully, even in 
the concert room, one has no need of standing statue- 
like before an andience like the trombling school giri 
on examination day, forgetting the spirit of her les- 
son, but merely repeating the words committed to 
heart. It was refreshing to see the graceful and im- 
passionate soprano sweep away mistaken notions of 
concert-goers by her true conception of the aria as 
well as by the expression of her face on wkich the 
meaning of every word could almost be read. 

Her enunciation of the Italian is almost faultless, 
and were we to meet her without knowing her to be 
American-born, we would take her for a Florentine. 
As to her voice, every one who heard her will agree 
with us that a richer and more melodious voice never 
greeted a Chicago audience. To judge from her 
middle notes, we would call her a mezzo soprano, 
but even while we speculate on this, she startles ns 
with the rich, deep notes of a D'Angri, and then 
again all at once she ascends into the regions of 
La Grange, though not possessing, as yet, the ex- 
quisite flexibility and flnish of the latter while in her 
palmiest days. With continued industry and prac- 
tice, Miss M. may soon as readily manage and con- 
trol the bird-like warblings of the wonderful Adelina 
Patti, as she does now excel her in the richness and 
ijfmpatketie expression of voice. Her trills were 
smooth and showed excellent schooling. 

Philadeiphians are severe on Maretzek's orchestra, 
having the memory of that of Carl Anschfitz's Ger- 
man Opera still fresh in their minds. Vestvali was 
at the Louisville theatre last week. — Opera troupes, 
are multiplying ; we read of a fourth that is about 
to venture out here in the cold, before the third 
(Grau's) is as yet safely housed ; a little paper in 
New York, called The Stage, has the announcement, 
thus : 

OrFiciAL.«-Mr. B. Ullman is at present giving 
concerts and operatic performances in the Koyal 
Theatre, Amsterdam, Holland, with Miss Carlotta 
Patti, and will shortly arrive in this country with a 
new and well selected troupe of lyric artistes. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompftaiment. 

Save oar Flag. Song and Chorus. £. 8, Mome, S5 

A4di another to the msay good patHoMe soap in 
use. Stroag and manly, and good for thobeavt as for 
the voiee. 

Banner of the Sea. Song and Chorus. B Covert, S5 

Bplrltodaong In praise oftbo navy and macfne. 
The '< men of the sea '* have not be«i notleed as 
mnoh, by song wriCem, as the bine ooats on land. This 
is a good one for them . 

Slumber Song. (Schlummer lied). W, Taubeii. 25 

Aeharmiog little eradle song, whieh mothers who 
eaa sing should not foil to proonre. Its little stories 
soeeeed eaeh othor so qnletty and dreamily, that any 
ehlM may be ezpeeted to slumber at tho end of the 
Ust verse. ^ 

Ave Maria. Gmmod. 21 

Gounod's masterly rendering of the I^nst muelo 
brings other works into notice : among them tids 
sweet nnd eleeifciil song. 

La dansa d' Amore. (Danes of Love). iJucatom 35 

One of the meet foselnattng songs. The mnSle Is 
in wAlti time, and the ezpremlon delleaCe. It hss 
both Italian and IngllSh words, and mnet boeomM 
popular as a parlor and oonoert song. 

Past and Present. Song. John Banutt, 21 

Oood song hj a eomposer well known. 

iBstromantal Kaalo. 

n mio tesoro. (Don Giovanni), Operatie Tit-biti. 

C. GreU. 40 

Mr. Orobe has done a good servlee. In rendering 
almost every known melody aeeeeelble to thoee who 
eannot play dMenlt mnslo. We have hero a ** 
nre** from Moaart'e opera. 



Sally come np. Dance. 25 

One of the Sfanplest pieces that oonld be put to- 
gether, pleasing, and osMllent for leameis. 

Gertrude Galop. W. J, Didriek. 25 

BrlUlaat and net diffleult.* 

March du Crociato. F, BurgnuiBer. 90 

A fine marah of medium dlfleulty. 

Homeward Walts. jr. S. Drake, 50 

A work of eonsldenble power and energy. 

Zamora Waltz. J, Strauu. 60 

▼ery brillknt, of ooune, but with a mors marked 
and flowing melody, perhapsj than the aveiago of 
BtrauM^ oomposltlons. 

Booka. 

Opbratio Pbaiils.— a Book of Songs, Dnets, 
and Trios, from Favorite Operas With En- 
glish, French, and Italian words. 

Plain $2,00 ; doth, $2,25; full gilt, > 3,00 

If Is no common plessure to announee this valua- 
ble work, In which the greateet fovoiites In all popu- 
lar opens ore put together In the most convenient 
form for keeping, Inamnsical llbruy.or on the piano. 
Xvsry lAdy, who hss made considerable progress la' 
singing, should try her voice on opera songs. 



Mvsio ST Mail— Muelo Is sent bv mall, the expense being 
two cente for every four ounoee, or fraction tbereoT. Pereone 
at a distance will find the conveyance e laTlnf of time and 
expenee In obtaining § applies. Books can also bo seat at 
double these ratee. 
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For Dirlghi's Joonial of Maaio. 

Opera in the Family Haptbnrg. 

[ContlDaed from pogo IM.j 

So Italian opera alone was known at the Court 
ofLeopold, andin this and in the balleta the 
highest nobilitx '^^ ^"^^^ members of the impe- 
rial family were often actors in the priTate per- 
formances of the palace. B — ^r furnishes a list, 
which he was nnable to make complete, as access 
to certain records was denied him, of snch impe- 
rial and noble appearances npon the stage. 

1661. May 9.— 7Z CSeo CrescerUe, in ire Inter- 
mezn^perll Pastor Fido,** music by Bertali. This 
was gi^en in the park at Lazenbnrg, near Vien- 
na, on the birthday of Leopold, as introdaetion 
to a ballet, in which Carl Joseph, the Emperor's 
brother, a boy of tweWe years, danced. 

A performance, Jan. 24,1667, affords a peep at 
the splendor of the young monarch's amusements. 
The oocauon was his marriage (on the 12th De- 
cember proTious) with the unmusical daughter 
ofPhilipIV. of Spain, his first wife. The piece 
was ^La Conieea ddt aria e deff aequa^ feeta a 
caoaUOf" by Francesco Sbarra, with an equestrian 
ballet by Carducci, Equerry called from Flor- 
ence, the operatic music by Bertali, the ballet 
music by Schmelcer, the whole under direction 
of the imperial chief Equerry, Count Dietrich- 
stein. 

There being no building in which this specta- 
cle could be exhibited, an architect— Passetti— 
was called to Vienna from luly, who put up in 
the principal palace court a temporary structure, 
sixty feet high, supported on stone columns and 
arches, with three grand portals and spacious 
enough for the 5000 spectators, *'came from all 
lan^" to witness the performances. 

The marTcllously poetic idea, which found lo- 
cal habitation in Senor Sbarra's production was 
this: the two elements Air and Water haye a 
strife ^Contesa) as to which has the right to en- 
gender the pearl — ^Margaret, the royal bride — 
and call their brother (or sister, I do not know 
which) elements. Earth and Fire, to their aid. 
At first the quarrel is confined to words with mu- 
sical accompaniment, but at last they seize their 
weapons and smite each other hip and thigh, — as 
Samson did the Philistines, before going to dwell 
upon the rock Etam — until the Gods and the 
Emperor interfere and put an end to the con- 
test This ballet was produced by the nobility 
with &bulous magnificence. There are describ- 
ed in the text book — still preseryed — ^twelye 
equestrian ballet figures, which the Emperor led 
in person.^ Carl, Duke of Lorraine, was the Air; 
his ally, Fire^ was acted by Count Baimund Mon- 
tecucoli; Water appeared in the person of the 
Palatine Count FhiUp y. Sulxbach, and Count 
Dietrichstein was Eurth. The number of *'act- 
ing and singing performers" was 88. ^ 

Margaret returned to the elements only six 
years after, dying March 22, 1678 ; but Leopold 
comforted himself with the musical Claudia Felic- 
itas on the 15th October following. 

1667, June 9. **Vero amorefa eoaoi ogni fati- 
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ea," text and music by Draghi, was an introduc- 
tion '*CKf tin nobUiitsimo hallo di 12 Dame etiope**; 
which is all the information I have upon this 
work. 

1669, Feb. 16. ^Chi piit sa manca V intende," 
opera in three acts with ballet, music by Draghi. 
The symphonies and ritomels were by Leopold, 
who also played the harpsichord part throughout 
the performance. The names Waldstein — of the 
famous Wallenstein race — and Mansfeld appear 
in the liSt of singers, that of Chilomonseck (queer 
Italian for Kielmansegg) as 2nd violin. The two 
unmarried archduchesses, sisters of the Emperor, 
danced the ballet, to Schmelzer's music. 

Same year, Noy. 18. ^^Atalantet" drama for 
music in 8 acts, text by Minato, music by Draghi, 
performed at the birthday festival of the Empe- 
ror's stepmother, Eleonore. At the close, ballet 
danced by her stepdaughters, archduchesses Ma- 
ria and Eleonore. 

1670, May 9. **Leonida in Tegea" drama with 
ballet, text and music as above, with an air in 
the 8d act by Leopold, on whose birthday festival 
the performance took place* Actors and singers 
were the higher nobility. 

1670, Nov. 18. "£a casta Penelope^* musical 
drama in three acts with ballet; text and music, 
Minato, and Draghi and Schmelzer; on the birth- 
day of the dowager Empress. The archduchess 
Eleonore was now deceased, butjMaria as Virtue* 
and four ladies of honor as assistant Virtues' 
danced the ballet in the temple of Virtue. 

1671, June. The young Counts Kbnigseckand 
Wallenstein danced a Sarabande, music by 
Schmelzer, in honor of the Emperor's birthday. 

1671, Nov. 9. ^'Cuftp/M;" musical drama,8 acts, 
and ballet, by Minato and Draghi, with airs by 
Leopold ; on the Empress mother's birthday. At 
the close, archduchess Maria and four ladies of 
honor represented Diana and nymphs. 

1672, Feb. 21. ^^Sulpitiaf musical drama and 
ballet by Minato, Draghi and Schmelzer, on the 
name-day of the dowager. Archduchess Maria 
and ladies of the Court represented this time 
Glory and the heroic virtues. 

1672, Feb. 2. **£a Tes»alonicaf musical dra- 
ma, 8 acts, and ballet, by Minato, Draghi and 
Schmelzer, on the Dowager's birthday; at the 
dose archduchess Maria, Marchesa Trivulzia and 
four young Countesses performed **Danoe of hap- 
piness." 

1678, Cameval. ^ Artemisia^ 8 acts, and 8 
ballets, text by Minato, performed by the ladies 
of the court on the private stage as fast-night 
amusement. 

1674, Nov. 10. ^^La nascila di Minerva^** fes- 
tive piece with ballet, by Minato and Draghi, on 
the Dowager's birthday, on the private stage. 
Archduchess Maria and 5 court ladies danced a 
representation of "Cheerfulness." 

1 6 76, June 9. ^11 Sdeueor musical drama, with 
ballet, on the Emperor's birthday. The ballet was 
"The dance of the Morning Star ten early stars 
outshining," by the archduchess Maria Antonia 
and ten ladies of the court. 



1676, Nov. 22. "Zo Specchio," a cantata for 5 
voices, by Minato and Draghi, sung by '*an Arch- 
duchess " and 4 Countesses. 

1677, Nov. 18. ^'Rodogone," musical drama, 8 
acts, with ballet by Minato and Draghi, perform- 
ed in the private theatre by the nobility on the 
Empress mother's birthday. The archdnchess 
Maria Anna with five ladies danced a represent- 
ation of "Shrewdness" (Klugheit), 

1680, Nov. 15. The Court was in Linz. In 
honor of the name-day of the Emperor, the arch- 
duchess Maria Josepha and six ladies of the 
court danced a ballet, music by Schmelzer. 

1680, Nov. 24. Prince Louis of Baden and gen- 
tlemen of the Court performed a ballet, '^GU Fen- 
toni^ music by Schmelzer. 

1 682, Cameval. An introduction, vocal piece, 
text by Minato, and a gipsey ballet, music by 
Pederzuoli, performed by the King of Poland, 
the Duke of Lorraine, and the Empress mother's 
ladies. 

1862, June 9. ^^IlsognodeUe Graxiey^ introduc- 
tion to a ballet by Minato and DraghL On the 
birthday of the Emperor at Laxenburg, perform- 
ed by archduke Joseph, archduchess Maria An- 
tonia and ladies of the court. 

1684, Cameval. ^Finto Astroiogo^ with a 
comedy and ballet, by Minato and Draghi, per- 
formed by the nobility. 

1685. "The recreations of the female slaves in 
Samia," an interlude, with German and Italian 
text by tums, music by Emperor Leopold, and 
performed by the Epipress mother's ladies. 

1685, Cameval. ^^Scherxo muncaUi* in the 
"manner of a scenic representation ;" Minato and 
Pederzuoli, "chapelmaster of the Empress," per- 
fbrmed by the ladies of the Empress. 

1685, Cameval. "-4 m/ftrione," prologue,by Mi- 
nato and Draghi, performed by the Emperor's 
chamberlains. 

1686, Cameval. Three pieces are given in 
B — r's list ^^Mutica per una festa," by Minato 
and Pederzuoli, performed by archduchess Maria 
Anna, the Elector Palatine, with ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Court. 

Music to a "Comedia" of the "noble ladies of 
the Court," with alternate German and Italian 
text, by the {Emperor Leopold. 

"7/ ritomodi Teeeo dal Laharinto di Oeta," in- 
troduction to a ballet, byMnato and Draghi; 
performed by the Elector of Bavaria and ladies 
of the Court, after Leopold's return from a cam- 
paign. 

1688, Nov. 15. "H SUenzio eTHarpocrale,*' mu' 
sical drama, 8 acts, text and music by Draghi, 
on the Emperor's name-day, performed by the 
nobility. 

Thus we have reached the date of the English 
Revolution, and the final expulsion of the Stuarts ; 
and nothing is more natural than to oompare the 
elegant and chaste amusements of the imperial 
family at Vienna with those of the royal family of 
England, during the period we have had in review. 
The former are purely »sthetio— poetry, musio 
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and tlie dance combine to do honor to the moth- 
er or brother, the Empress or Emperor, in illus- 
trating virtue or representinor pure subjects from 
ancient my tholofl^y — the fashion of tlftt ajre. But 
he, who has had occasion to study the dramatic 
literature fostered by Charles II. or liis brother 
and successor James, knows what a perfect mor- 
al cloaca the English stage was ; and not only 
what filth was uttered in public by actresses, but 
what filth was written by women themselves for 

• 

public utterance. I challenge the production of 
a loose expression in all these works still preserv- 
ed in the imperial dramatic archives in Vienna. 
That in the popular German drama of that ape 
there is much which could not now be revived is 
certain ; but it is chaste in comparison with the 
contemporaneous English drama, and its humor 
of that kind does not measure its success by the 
degree of its filth and obscenity. 

1689, Carneval. A ballet, music by Schmelz- 
er, danced by the Queen of Poland and other 
ladies of Court. Airs by the Duke of Lorraine. 

1689, Nov. 15. ^'VHarpocrate" again, perform- 
ed by the nobility on the Emperor's name-day. 
Probably the text was re-written, as Minato's 
name appears. 

1690, June 9. "5cj>io conservatore di Roma" 
musical drama, 1 act ; performed on the Empe- 
ror's birthday, by the nobility. 

1692, Carneval. «£a chimera" fantastic dra- 
ma, 3 acts, by Minato and Draghi, performed by 
the nobility. 

In this piece were ten "singing persons," among 
whom were : 

Cottis, a lunatic of rarious fantasies. — Count 
Zernini. 

Acce, a female zany of various follies. — Franz 
Zernini. 

Hipparcho, an astrologer.—Count Waldstein. 

Arepsia, in love, but not believing any tiling 
her lover says. — fraulein Countess Waldstein, &c. 

The first ballet was of fishermen, danced by six 
nobles; the second of herb-women, by seven 
countesses ; the third of negroes, by four nobles, 
and as many women of high rank. 

1690. (8?) The first fruits of virtue exhibited 
in young Cato of Utica. This was a drama in 
German, but with music and dances. Of the 
twelve performers, six were children of the Em- 
peror. 

Cato — Joseph, aged 15. 

Cepio — Carl, in his 7th year. 

Portia — Elizabeth, in her 13th year. 

Livia — Marianua, in her 10th year. 

Julia — Therese, in her 9th year. 

Cornelia — Josefa, 6 years old. 

1695. Festival music composed by the Empe- 
ror, and performed by the archduchesses. 

1697, Carneval. ''Afusica per la Comedia** 
German, Italian and French text alternately, 
music by the Emperor ; performers the archduch- 
esses and ladies. 

1697, Nov. ''SulpUia** again, but with altera- 
tions, and airs by the Emperor, new ballets with 
music by Hofier, on occasion of Leopold's name- 
day. 

1697, Carneval. Musical interlude, by Minato 
and Draghi, *»5e sia piU ffiovevole la fortuna o U 
meriio f", sung by four ladies. "Confidenza, Spe- 
ranza, Prudenza, Avertenza," 

1698. "Z' Amazona Corsara** musical drama, 
3 acts; music by Badia, performed by the nobil- 
ity. 



1699, Feb. 28. ''Imeneo trion/ante,'* Serenata, 
music by Badia. 

This "Triumph of Hymen" was produced upon 
occasion of the marriase of archduke Joseph, in 
the large court of the imperial palace. Thirteen 
large open*coaches formed a procession, which, 
entering the court, drove round and came to a 
stand in a circle, when the Serenata was per- 
formed. Three of these vehicles were very mag- 
nificent; the central one conveyed Hymen, Ju- 
piter, Hercules, Juno, Hope, a Good Genius, 
Youth, Pleasure, UniQn, and a number of Athe- 
nian virgins, who were sot at liberty by Hymen. 
[Why? Because, Joseph having taken a wife, they 
were free to seek husbands ?] In the carriage 
on the right were Apollo, the 1 7th Century (!) 
Time, Joy, Leda, Diana, and the four Continents, 
surrounded by the most celebrated poets [repre- 
sentatives] crowned with garlands. Or! the left 
rode Venus and the Graces, Cupid, Mars, Bac- 
chus and Mercury with Tritons and Nereids. The 
other ten carriages were full of gods and goddess- 
es, (the singers and orchestra). 

Here I would suggest that the term "Serena- 
ta," as applied to-such works as Handel's "Acis 
and Galniea," may wpII hnvo hm] \t< • igin in 
performances of this kind ; for the "Serenata' 
may be called a short opera, to he performed in 
costume but without action, precisely the kind of 
performance, which suited a stage consisting of 
coaches, in an open court for the theatre. Nor 
was the Serenata, thus understood, any novelty 
in Vienna. B— r cites a work, of date 1641, to 
the following efifect : 

"Next day there was a magnificent procession ; 
for first came six triumphal cars in the palace 
court, drawn by small, white ponies, also by bucks 
and unicorns; on each splendid music, and there- 
by also trumpets, drums and other instruments 
were played. Then came Neptune with twelve 
whales, in which many rustic pipes (? Schalmeien) 
were heard. Farther there appeared a garden 
with flowers and fountains, with Venus, and four 
mountains, with noble music and in splendid ar- 
ray. The last mountain and procession came to 
a stop before the windows of her Majesty, and a 
comedy was performed." 

1699, Nov. 15. "// SoU ; La Fenice, Al Tempo, 
Musica di Camera.** Text by Cupeda, music by 
Badia ; performed on their father's nameday by 
"Joseph and his brethren," the archdukes and 
archduchesses, and gentlemen and ladies of the 
Court. 

1 700, Feb. 28. A Prologue to the opera "// 
Demetrio,** performed by Joseph and his wife, 
and his sisters, the archduchesses. 

It would seem that Leopold's daughters were 
singers, not dancers like his sisters. 

1 700. ^^Diana rappacijicala con Venere e con 
Amore** musical drama, music by Badia, on the 
birthday of Joseph's Queen, performed by the 
nobles with some of the actors of the court thea- 
tre. 

This closes B— r's list of these private and fam- 
ily performances during the life of Leopold L 

(To b« continued.) 
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Professor Wylde's first Lecture at Gresham 

College. 

From the London Musical World, Deo. 6. 
In selectinnr the theme or thesis of the course 
of lectures I am about to deliver (rhi^ first since 
my appointment to the office of Lecturer on Mu- 
sic at this time honored College), I have con- 



sidered well how it is most in my power to carry 
out the intentions of its noble founder in estab- 
lishing these lectureships. 

In the absence of «ny " lex rrripfaj* whifh 
would hav«», perhaps, fettered any lecturer and 
have cramped his remarks within the hounds set 
to art and s<'ience in days gone by, I think some 
kind of conjecture can be formed as to the views 
and wishes of one so enlightened as Sir Thomas 
Gresham, could he now " viva vor^ " supply the 
wanting instructions. 

In some cases where there is no ** lex scripta ** 
for guide and direction, recourse is had to the 
" lex non scripfa " (i. e.), tradition. 

But art and .science progress so rapidly that 
the traditional instructions of the founder, were 
they adhererl to, would (perhaps, equally as well 
as written), rob histrift in the present time of the 
value and use to whicH it might be applied. 

Reading and expounding certain books in 
Boothius was, in the time of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
reganled as the proper conrae of study for music- 
al university degrees, and it is not improbable 
that, had any instructions been left by the found- 
er, they would have insisted on the tear-hinji and 
expounding of these works, which would not 
have proved very edifying to a general audience. 

Being five, therefore, to lecture on any subject 
connected with music, I intend, bearing in mind 
the acquirements of the age, to use the privileges 
of the office to which I am appointed, to dis- 
course on subjects belonging to music as an art 
anil science, according to our views at the present 
time, in such a manner as may, I trust, be of 
benefit to those who desire instruction as well as 
musical recreation. I cannot hope to surpass in 
style and <liction the many learned men who have 
lectured within these walls, but, as I am one of 
the few musicians by education who have held 
the appointment, it is possible the subject of my 
discourses may be more directly in consonance 
with the views of the founder. 

I find on referring to the list of Professors at 
this College, that only four out of sixteen who 
occupied the chair have been acknowledged mu- 
sicians; the others have been for the most part 
learned men, such as Dr. RichanI Knight, a cele- 
brated physician of his time, and a voluminous 
writer on every subject except that to which he 
was appointed in this College, viz., music ; Sir 
Thomas Baynes, the " Fidus Achates " of Sir 
John Finch, the brother of the famous Heneage 
Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingham ; the Rev. 
Dr. Shippen, Principal of Braxeiiose Collejie, 
Oxford. &c., &c., &c. — all men doubtless able 
from their varied accomplishments to hM-rureon 
any theme, but less formed on that account to 
discourse on theoret'cal subjects. I would here 
take the opportunity of referring with regret to 
the loss which not only this College but the mu- 
sical profession has sustained by the death of the 
late occupant of this offic'e, one of the few real 
musicians who have held it. The firecept " De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum," is one which leads men 
to eulogize those who have passed away from 
among us, whether they deserved it or not, ac- 
cording to our standard of ■ xcellence ; hut, it is 
not in conventional terms that I would speak " in 
memoriani " of the late Profesi'or Edward Tay- 
lor. Nothing which I can say, I am aware, will 
add to the reputation he has lef^)^hind him, but 
I would record in this place (the scene of some of 
his labors) that the respect shown him whilst 
amongst us will clina to his memory now that he 
is departed, and that his name will continue to be 
held in respect by those who knew him in his 
professional capacity and private life. 

I will now say some few words about the means 
by which these lectures may be made popular as 
well as instructive. A discourse on music, unre- 
lieved by examples or illustrations, and not con- 
taining anything beyond a mere disquisition, 
would, I feel, very soon become uninteresting 
and wearisome. I wish, however, to make these 
lectures somewhat diflTerent from the kind gen- 
erally delivered at Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions. The object of most institutions in giving 
Lectures on Music appeal's to be to get up a con- 
cert, which for the most part consists of music 
totally unfitted to improve the taste. The pro- 
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frramme is generally interspersed with anecdotes 
of composers, their habits and modes of living, 
in fact, anything likely to amuse and attract a 
paying pu\)Iic. Now, anecdotes and amusing 
stories are all very well in their place; but they 
do not conTey instruction, nor, with few excep- 
tions, do the lives of the ** sons of song," poetic 
or musical, contribute any very instructive exam- 
ples. Geniuses are often very erratic in their 
worldly proceedings. Extraordinary mental ca- 
pability for doing one thing well is often accom- 
panied by a " want of judgment " in other things, 
and by little self-control. But the ** eccentrici- 
ties " of great poets and great musicians should 
be forgotten, unless introduced in " the works " 
which they have left behind them, and certainly 
ought not to be *' raked up " as bits of '* scandal " 
and amusement. 



Lectures on music consisting of anecdotes and 
biographical notices have no more to do with in- 
struction ih the art than with science, under 
which name music is allowed to enter into the 
curriculum of Literary and Scientific Institutions. 

Lectures of this kind at all events ought not 
to be admitted within these walls; here there 
are no coffers to fill ; Art, therefore, need not be 
lowered for that purpose, but kept upon its high 
pedestal. If acquaintance is to be made with 
Art, let it be by exaltation of its admirers, not 
by bringing it down to a degrading level. The 
love of a pure and elevated style of Art is not, 
as it were, indigenous in the mind ; it comes by 
study and reflection, and forms the crowning pin- 
nacle of our civilization. For those engaged in 
daily occupation, it is not easy to find time to 
study more than than that which brings imme- 
diate advantage ; it is ndt easy to learn to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in Art. But, I say, let all the 
time at our disposal be employed in the endeav- 
our to acquire a taste, which, in any art, the 
more it is cultivated the greater is the pleasure 
derivable from it. I intend to let the illustra- 
tions with which I furnish you be such, as will, I 
trust, promote this object, as well as illustrate my 
remarks. 

My lecture this evening is on ** Form ** in mu- 
sical composition. 

The art of composing music is an imitative art ; 
all the great composers owe more or less to their 
predecessors, although in almost all their works 
individuality and originality are apparent. 

Some are of opinion that the faculty of com- 
posing music is a gift bestowed by nature, similar 
to a good voice, or correct ear : that composers 
owe everything to what is called genius: that 
writing in moments of inspiration they produce 
what IS beautiful intuitively, without design, ex- 
cept so far as the will is concerned, and without 
labor, exce{>t as far as it is occasioned by trans- 
mitting the ideas received. 

Now, I am not going to deny that nature endows 
some people with a faculty which enables them 
to become musical composers and withholds that 
faculty altogether from others. I am not going 
to deny that musical composers, as well as those 
otherwise gifted, do sometimes appear to be under 
some extraordinary influence, which enables them 
to pnKluce (with apparently little trouble or 
mental exertion), the sublime and beautiful in a 
form never before presented, as if it had been re- 
vealed to them. 

To deny this is to deny the possession of genius 
at all, and to say that where mental capacities 
are equal, the same result ensues. No, what I 
desire to show is, that conceptions of the beauti- 
ful are only of use to the patient " Art laborer," 
to the imitator of the acknowledged forms of 
musical art, to the thoughtful designer and con- 
structor who designs and constructs after models 
of known excellence, guided by a taste formed 
upon the study of what his predecessors had 
done, and impelled by a sentiment of. the mind 
to give expression to that craving for the new 
and beautiful, which, like a spirit within him, 
permits no rest until it has attained it or exhaust- 
ed itself in the attempt. 

Suppose a figure of supernatural beauty pre- 
sented itself to an accomplished painter or 
sculptor in a trance ; that he had a revelation 



of what real bpanty in form is; his perf»*ot<»d 
skill roisrht enable him to produce an embodi- 
ment of the beautiful far above anv imaginative 
conception. But of what avail would such a 
vision be to the comparative unskilled artist? 
Would not his unpracticed hand fail in power to 
delineate that which he has seen ? And 
would not his attempt at expression be marked by 
signs of his own unskilfulneas, and have no 
sinailarity with the perfect form presented to 
him ? For all purposes of reproduction, he 
might as well have not seen the vision, and he 
could no more fix the beautiful figure in enduring 
colors <yr material than the early philosophers 
could the fleeting image in the Camera, before 
the discovery of photography. 

Now, conceptions of the beautiful in music 
doubtless are not restricted to great creators. 
Visions of the beautiful may have filled the minds 
of very unskilled musicians ; but if the skill have 
been wanting to form the outline of its embodi- 
ment ; if the imitative art be deficient ; if the 
manipulatory power fail ; if fettered by the 
trammels of the art, overwhelmed by its diflS- 
culties, the mind lose the impression it received 
and the conception has been realized, of what 
use has such a vision or conception been to the 
musician ? For all purposes of confmunicating 
pleasure to others, that susceptible musician may 
as well never have existed ; his visions are those 
which may have wrapt his own soul in ecstaxy^ but 
not have contributed to the transport of any 
other. We have many musicians of this kind. 
I could name manv works, in which, amidst a 
chaos of ideas and ill constructed forms, a feeling 
of thft beautiful is discoverable, and the com- 
posers of which, better art, more acute observa- 
tion and study of acknowledged masterpieces 
might have enabled to take rank far above their 
present condition, and perhaps have urged on to 
accomplish things destined to enduring fame. 

Believe me then, there is no mystery in musical 
composition ; it results from a study of form, and 
is an art that can be imparted like all other arts ; 
and the power of acquirement varies, as well as 
all other powers of the human mind in different 
people ; but the conception of the " beautiful," 
the longing desire ana cravings of the soul for 
that which is unseen, for a taste of that true 
beauty of which it is only allowed occasional 
$rlimpses : this power and these emotions cannot 
be communicated. Whence they proceed and 
how they arise is as unintelligible as any other 
problem of the Psychologists, and will ever re- 
main so ; consequently Art cannot make a poet- 
musician, but Art can make the pen ready to de- 
pict the beautiful, when it presents itself to his 
imaginative faculties, and he feels desire to give 
expression, to those emotions and sentiments 
which, as they are not always active within him, 
are pure inspirations or revelations of the beau- 
tiful. 

I have said the art of composing music is an 
imitative art, but the imitation practised is not 
like that in the sister arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. In sculpture, the artist seeks to 
represent or imitate in marble well known and 
admired forms and features, or forms and figures 
of such beautiful properties as seldom or never 
are found existing in one natural object, but 
which by imitating the separate beauties of many, 
he unites into one form of more than ordinary 
beauty. In painting, the imitation of nature is 
not so direct ; the subject to be represented is 
idealized and the effect of reality is produced, 
not by an exact copy of nature, but by that re- 
presentation of it which cheats the imaginative 
faculties into a belief that what is represented 
to the eye is a reality, not a delusion. In both 
arts, however, the imitation practised is that of 
nature. Now, in musical compositions by the 
great masters, there is neither a direct nor 
idealized representation of nature practised, ( ex- 
cept in some few exceptional cases, such as in 
Beethoven's Pastoral symphony, where the notes 
of the quail, nightingale and thrush are intro- 
ducedj ; but the imitation is confined to that of 
conventional forms of construction and design, 
which have g/bwn up from very meagre outlines 
to their present elaoorate dimensions. Unity 



and propriety of form are two especial attributes 
of (he beautiful. In imitating conventional forms 
of construction and design these attributes are 
ensured ; hence the desirability of attaining ex- 
cellence in the imitative braiM^h of the art. 

(To be continued ) 



The Monster Organ. 

From the Waahington Star. 

We reprint from a Washington contemporary the 
following Admirable and valuable addition to the lite- 
rature of musical criticism : 

Boston has been irreatly excited lately over the in- 
auguration at the Music HhII in that city, of the 
largest or^an in the world, built expressly for ** the 
huh '• by Welcher, of Wurtemberg. 

The pressure of war news has prevented us hereto- 
fore from noticing the organ of organs in appropriate 
terms, but we now propose to give the readers of the 
Star some idea of the powers of the " great instm- 
inont.'' We make up onr account from the Boston 
papers and magazines, taking, the precaution, of 
course, to prune down their partial and Abubtless 
high-colored statements to the bounds of credibility. 

This monster organ, then, is equal in power to a 
choir of six thousand throats. Its longest wind-pipes 
are two hundred and thirty-five feet in length, (re- 
quiring the erection of a tower for their special ac- 
commodation), and a full sized man can crawl read- 
ily through its finest tubes. Eight hundred and 
ninety stops produce the various changes and combi- 
natiorH of which its immense orchestra is capable. 
Like all instruments of its class, it contaiifs several 
distinct systems of pipes, commonly spoken of as 
separate organs, and capable of being played alone or 
in connection with each other. Four manuals or 
hand keyboards, and two pedals or foot keyboards, 
command these several systems — the solo organ, the 
choir organ, the swell organ and the great organ, and 
forte pedal organ. 

Dr. Holmes (0. W.) says it was at first proposed 
to move the sixty-five pairs of bellows, designed to 
fill the monster instrument, by water-power derived 
from the Cochituate reservoirs, but it has been found 
more convenient to substitute two nine-horse power 
self-regulating Ericsson engines as motive power. 
Dr. Holmes states that these engines keep an even 
stroke and work admirably. He adds that no de- 
scription will do justice to tliis stupendous instru- 
ment. 

It requires six able-bodied organists to manipulate 
this immense musical machine ; and those engaged 
at the inauguration at the Boston Music Hall were 
J. K. Paine, ori^anist of West Church, Boston ; Eu- 
gene Thayer, of Worcester; B. J. Lang, of the Old 
South Church ; Dr. Tuckerman, of St; Paul's 
Church ; J. H. Willcox, of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception ; and G. W. Morgan, of Grace 
Church, New York. They were selected with refer- 
ence to avoirdupois as well as musical qualifications, 

their weight ranging as follows : 

lbs. 
Paine, JJO 

Thayer, 200 

if*"!!' ala 

Tuckeraian, fjio 

Willcox, IW 

Morgan. *«» 

Total. 1»226 ^ 

When in the grand crescendo passages these six 
orfranists rose simultaneously from their seats, and 
receded a couple of paces, rushed forward in line, 
throwing their collective weight of over twelve hun- 
dred pounds upon the pedals, the musical explosion 
— for by no other name can it be designated — was 
terribly grand. 

Through inadvertence the roof trap-doors of the 
Music Hall had not been raised, and the first cflfect of 
this K^oat detonation of sonnd was to lift the heavy 
tin roof from the wall sockets some fifteen feet into 
the air, holding it suspended there until the immense 
volume of sound had forced a passaf^e beneath it. 

It is proposed to avert similar accidents by placing 
an immense sound-escape chimney over the Music 
Hall, after the style of the draught chimney to a fur- 
nace ; but Dr. Holmes, who has given much atten- 
tion to acoustics, sugf^ests, peiliaps not altogether 
seriously, that the condensed sound thus vented may 
fall upon the city in solid chunks^ doing damage. 

Outside the building the effecu were quite as re- 
markable. It was noticed that the spires of the dif- 
ferent churches in the city vibrated over an area of 
several degrees, the weather-vanes upon them dip- 
ping and oscillating in the most singular manner, 
from the same cause. The walls of houses through- 
out the city were sensibly itiakcn, furniture displaced, 
&c., causing many timid persons to rush to the street, 
thinking it an earthquake. 
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In the towns immediately adjoining Boston the 
concnsBion was also supposed to be an earthanake. 
At Newburyport it was thought that the^oond indi- 
cated a heavy naval engagement off Boston Harbor. 
At Salem a jarring concussion and report waa expe- 
rienced, Tetembling in sound a heavy burden train 
passing orer a trestle work bridge. At Jamaica 
Plain it was thought to proceed from a thunder 
storm in the direction of Boston, and, curiously 
enough, the barometer fell several degrees at that 
point; and the same fact was noticed at Natick, 
Lynn, and aa far distant as Taunton. 

The water receded from Boston harbor in a wave 
of considerable magnitude, and in its retrogade and 
return swamped, stranded and keeled over several 
vessels, doing no little damage to the commercial in- 
terests. 

Gfold fish in globes, and fish of all kinds in aqaa- 
ria, were instantly killed ; and what, for a time, was 
unexplainable, was the fact that they sank immedi- 
ately, until it was ascertained by Dr. Holmes that 
their bladders had been barst by the concussion ; 
when, of course, being minus their floating apparatus, 
they went down like load. Pr. Holmes states also 
the remarkable factjthat numerous dead bodies of 
drowned%er8ons were brought to the surface in the 
harbor and in Charles River by the same concussion. 
A singular effect was produced b^ the pulsation of 
sound from the crescendo detonation passing along 
the toleirraph lines from Boston in various directions, 
and which travelled a distance of from one hundred 
and fifVy to two hundred miles over some wires, or 
until considerable bodies of running water were en- 
countered, over which, for some unexplainable cause 
in acoustics, the JEolian tone — which is desAibed 
as a wild, nncanny wail — would in no instance pass. 
Dr. Holmes humorously notes that the same fact is 
recorded of witches — i.e., that they cannot pass 
over streams of running water I Another curions 
feature of this phenomenon was the fact that musical 
tone swelled and contracted in regular crescendos 
and diminuendos at equal intervals along the wires. 
Thus at Worcester, which is forty-five miles from 
Boston, the sound was barely perceptible, while at 
Springfield, just double the disunoe, the tone ap- 
proached to a shriek in volume. 

Dr. Holmes thus explains this interesting fact. It 
is well known among musicians that the vibrations 
upon the strings of a violin, harp or any strineied in- 
strument, do not take the shape of a single pulsation 
with its maximum expansion at the centre of the 
string, but are divided along the string, in numerous 
smaller pulsations or crescendos, crossing each other 
at regular diminuendo intervals, at which latter 

foints the strine is nearly or quite motionless. The 
nowledge of this curious law of vibration readily 
affords a solution,*says Dr. Holmes, to the mystery 
of the telegraphic crescendo freaks noticed. 

Dr. Holmes, who, in company with Ma^or Lin- 
coln, a delegation of the Boston city councils, and a 
bodv of leading savans of the Harvard persuasion, 
made an interesting pedestrian tour through some 
eight or ton miles of Uie main pipes of the monster 
oi^gan before it was set up, hM written a graphic de- 
scription of the trip, and of the organ as a whole. 
The party found no defficulty in walking quite erect 
through at least six miles of the major pipes, and got 
through the smaller Eolian tubes quite comfortably 
on their hands and knees. His description of the 
great instrument has appeared in book form under 
the apropoi title of " Soundings from the Atlantic/' 

Joieph MajBeder. 

Joseph Maysoder was bom on the 26th October, 
1789, and died on the Slst November I86d.t He 
was a musical and characteristic original, whose pe- 
culiarities cannot well be understood, except by those 
who scanned him very nearlv indeed — a cnaracteris- 
tic original, looking so simply and unaffectedly into 
the world that people fancied that they had summed 
hlra up at the first glance— and yet, on the other 
hand, presenting so many contradictions in his quali- 
ties as a man and as an artist, that the observer could 
not deny he stood before an unsolved psychological 
riddle. Whoever saw the unpretending old gentle- 
man, without knowing him, would have taken him 
for an ordinaiy member of the honorable guild of 
tailors or grocers. Whoever spoke tq^^him, and in 
answer to every thing that was said, revived an an- 
swer hardly any thing beyond a friendly and assent- 
ing smile, or the ever-ready assurance, "Yes, yes, I 
thought so : that is exactly my opinion/' must have 
considered him as a perfectly insignificant person- 
age ; and whoever witnessed his nervousness in his 
8ocial and artistic relations, must certainlv have put 
him down as the arch-representative of Viennese mu- 
sical snobbism. 

Immediately, however^ the quiet, nervous little 

t Kutmummj 



man had his instrument in his hands, immediately 
the clear tone of his violin was heard, people forgot 
the man to think only of the artist, who had, perhaps, 
now and then, a little touch of old Vienna about him, 
it is true, but who, notwithstanding, was a first-class 
violinist, whose performances, full-toned, harmonious, 
rounded and easy, like all that is artistically perfect, 
delighted his eagerly attentive hearers. 

Msyseder's tone was not particulariy great, but it 
was full, round, and as clear as a bell, while his man- 
ual skill was marked by irreproachable neatness, and 
that unfailing certainty which executes without a 
single fault all it has once undertaken, because it 
never undertakes any thing that it is not convinced 
it can perform. His conception was not alone always 
simple, unaffected, natural, and free from aught like 
mannerism, but interpreted with a noble fervor, and 
inspired with an inimitable grace, which, to judge 
from Mayseder's appearance and behavior, no one 
would have supposed he possessed. 

Mayseder's sphere of action was never extended 
beyond the Austrian frontier — scarcely, indeed, be- 
yond the ramparts of Vienna. In that capital, how- 
ever, his efforts were fully appreciated and unques- 
tioned. At the Vienna Congresvs. and even more 
during the period from 1820 to 1830, he frequently 
appeared as a concert-player, sometimes alone, and 
sometimee with the popular violoncellist Merk, or 
with the well-known virtuoso on the guitar, Giuliani. 
At thflt epoch he composed a large nnmber of grace- 
fully brilliant solo-pieces, trios, quartets with the 
piano, variations, serenades, etc.- During the latter 
half of his life, he withdrew more and more nervous- 
ly from publicity, playing as a rule, only as first vio- 
lin in the Imperial orchestra, as soloist in operas and 
ballets, and as a quartet-performer in private circles. 
As a quartettist, he had, under Schuppanzigh's guid- 
ance, acquired, at an early age, a pure, elevated style, 
which, combined with his natural artistic qualities, 
adapted him, above all, for executing in perfection 
the quartets of Haydn. In this capacity, he was, and 
ever will be, a model for all who heard him. Next 
came bis rendering of his own works, as well as 
those of Spohr, Mozart, and the "first" Beethoven. 
For the "later" Beethoven he wanted grandeur and 
passion, and sometimes the true dash of expression, 
and for the "latest" Bi^ethoven inclination and com- 
prehension besides. Of modem composers, he play- 
ed Mendelssohn, though he was not especially fond 
of that master ; he was not the man to introduce new 
works. His rendering of old compositions, above alt 
of Haydn's, as we have already mentioned, produced 
an agreeable, a r^reshing, and an artistically purify- 
ing impression. 

With Mayseder, consequently, there has sunk into 
the grave a specimen of trae artistic worth, and, at 
the same time, a portion of that old Vienna, partly 
genial, and partlv snobbish, which now will probably 
form a portion of History, for it will hardly ever be 
resuscitated in a similar shape. May, however, all 
that was good and beautiful done by these individu- 
al representatives of the art of old Vienna be pre- 
served in our words and our writings, as well as in 
the memory of all lovers of art, as a valuable legacy, 
so that it may still exert Its influence beyond the 
grave, encouraging, fructifying, and purifying, as a 
model to be imitated, as a symbol of genuine style, 
and as the fundamental thought of that serious train- 
ing which the present generation so greatly needs. 



BerUoz's Hew Opera, ''Le« Troyens.*' 

"Spiridion," in a letter to the Evening GateUe, 

translates several opinions ; among others this : 

Here are the criticisms of Mons. d'Ortigue : "Is it 
not a strange thing that a musician who has been 
classed for five-and-twenty years, and who, it must 
be confessed, proclaimed ' himself five-and-twenty 
years ago among the romantic and yhntaisistet com- 
posers, should have selected for his definite work, a 
subject borrowed from the pure, classical order? 
There are in Mons. Berlioz's mind tno great objects, 
which have been for him the two great sources at 
which he has alternately drawn the inspirations of 
his art. In his earlier manhood he became possessed 
of a sincere passion for Shakespeare, whom nobodv 
understands and has more completely at the finger's 
ends. But there remained in his breast of the school 
studies of his youth a scarcely inferior passion for 
Virgil, whpm he knows by heart So much for his 
poetical masters. As for his musical masters, we 
may, perhaps, find here the' analogy of the same con- 
trasts. Every body knows Mons. Berlioz's tenden- 
cies and predilections, and he does not<onceal them. 
To an ardent admiration for Beethoven and Weber, 
in instrumental music, who represent, or who former- 
ly represented, in his-opinion, modem and romantic 
musical genius, he joins a not less ardent admiration 
for Gluck and for Spontlni in lyrical music, and they 



represent in bis opinion antique and classical musical 
genius. I know Mons. Berlioz thoroughly. An ar- 
tist, a musician, a critic, a judge of his powers cannot 
misprize the immense value of men like J. 8. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Rossini. I name these only. 
He admires them, but this admiration evidently oc- 
cupies in Mons. Berlioz's mind a secondary rank 
only ; it is, so to say, an intellectaal admiration, 
which, except certain works or certain pieces of these 
authors which spontaneously excite his syropathetie 
fibres, does not rise above an intellectaal imagination, 
but leaves his imagination and heart calm ; while for 
Gluck, Spontini, Beethoven and Weber, this admira- 
tion is almost always raised to enthnsiaim, although 
I hasten to say, it is always the resnlt of reflection 
andof critieism. ' Such is Mons. Berlioz's nature. 
....Mons. Berlioz has not considered whether an 
antique subject suited well with our contemporary 
thestrical tastes and nsages ; nor whether the subject 
of ^neas and Dido, which, notwithstanding repeated 
attempts, has never hitherto been successful on the 
stage, oflered real chances of success. No, he has 
not reckoned all these things. He felt that this pic- 
ture of Dido's loves and misfortunes might inspire 
the musician that is in him and he wrote his 'book.' 
... .1 do not mean to pretend that LeB TVoyois is a 
work without fault. It contains real, nay, consider- 
able fanlts. The recitatives and the airs are too often 
confounded together in it ; the airs in it wear the 
mien of the recitative and leciprocally ; in both the 
accompaniment is sometimes overloaded ; the abrapt- 
ness and harshness of some modulations may be no- 
ticed ; we may point out a phraseology which is 
sometimes laborious and inverted, and want of con- 
nection between the periods of a piece ; we expect in 
vaiji a transition which isolatte these periods while at 
the same time it connects them together ; we mar 
regret the accnmulation of accords on measafes which 
require only one, so that the ear, disconcerted, loses 
the sentiment of tonality, feels the clue escape from 
it, and this clue would'often be a single note, one 
holding note. We could desire more simplicity in 
an antique subject. It may be seen that I am far 
from wishing to attenuate the defects of this score, 
and Mons. Beriioz himself provokes this critical ex- 
amination by the minute care he has given to all the 
details of expression. But at tlie same time what ac- 
cents 1 what constant elevation I what respect for 
truth I what beautiful lyric declamation 1 And what 
an admirable orchestration I Alternately brilliant, 
profound, colored, varied, impetuous, poetical and 
always sonorous,while remaining sober and discreet ! 
But one mnst not go to hear Les Drogem with one's 
ears full of Italian cabalettas and the filling formula 
of the vaudeville school of the Opera 'Comique. . . . 
Let Mons. Berlioz know this : He shall never taste 
repose on earth ; he belongs to those men of talents 
destined to straggle gloriously all their life long. 
His perseverance, his talents, his ideas of the tme, the 
noble and the beautiful, his firm conviction are the 
qualities which, despite some differences of doctrines 
and opinions, attached me thirty yean ago to Mons. 
Berlioz's fortunes, and made me, a pure classic, fol- 
low him in all the phases of his composer's career ; 
happy, having reached an age when a now long expe- 
rience bings me back more and more to the study 
and the love of the old masters, to give to the great 
victorious artist a new proof of a friendship which 
honors me and which I hare, perhaps, the right to 
call foreseeing as well as disinterested and devoted. 

Tor Dw{gfat*« ^tforml of Mviio. 

The Late Collection of Pictures at the 

AthenflBnnL 

Those who have lingered in London, in the season, 
must remember the delight of the British Institution 
in Pall Mall, which from year to year gathers the 
finest things in England, and England is the richest 
country in Europe, except Italy, in the old Art. They 
are the contributions from private collections in Lon- 
don and the neighborhood, and dispersed with. the 
end of the season after three months exhibiUon. The 
selection is varied annually. May we not indulge 
the hope that some similar scheme may be inaugnra- 
ted here ; and if on a scale necessarily of less impor- 
tance and value, of more need to the artistic culture 
of New England. Are we to be behind the English 
in liberality and public spirit ? Is our Art education 
to be entirely neglected when there are means at 
hand to improve and extend it ? We trnstnot ; bnt 
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let it be mid, without fear of contradiction fW>m the 
discerning, that the knowledge of Art here, and feel- 
ing for it, are ont of all proportion backward, and 
behindhand, when compared with the general intel- 
lectnal advancement and cnltnre of the commonitj, 
and its relish for the sesthetic in other directions, as 
inmosic, gardening, architecture, books and their 
adornments. The collection jnst dispersed alas I too 
quickly, fbr its adequate effect npon the poblic taste 
and feeling, was, no donbt, the rarest and best erer 
brought together in this city, and perhaps in the 
coantry, when we consider the variety of periods and 
eonntries ; the styles and schools represented — if not 
in all cases adequately— yet very fairly and pleas- 
ingly. With a rapid review, too hasty, glancing 
and imperfect to be satisfactory, or in any degree ap- 
preciative, jnst, or critical, within the limits of this 
article, let us, for the present attend, to the teaching 
one notable picture may afford us ; for we cannot 
hope to particularise the varied excellence that was 
here assembled. One object, well attended to, and 
exhausted, is better than many glanced at, and con- 
Aised, leaving kaleidoscope impressions in the mind, 
of no value to our education. 

Svery one mnst have noticed, as you entered the 
inner'room,the striking portrait, by the door, of Epea 
Sargent, 1756, by Copley; done in such a strong, 
and manly, but we venture to think,mi8taken manner. 
In one sense the more real a thing is in Art the worse 
it is ; for reality is not a function of art ; and it wo.uld 
be a mistake to suppose that this portrait is in a high, 
or true style of painting. It aff'ects reality, but flesh 
and blood, in consequence,look like a casting of steel, 
slightly tinted. No warm blood would flow and no 
celestial ichor; no life be extinguished, were he 
wounded — that steel-cold man : nor could he wink, 
or Ibid his hands, for they are rigid as ice. In 
short, this is a very clever and plausible nntmth in 
art; else was Denner, who was never excelled for 
reality, a greater painter than Titian. 

Looking more carefully, and truthfully at nature, 
we flnd flesh has softness, texture of life, transparen- 
cy ; and absorbs light and transmits it ; is transfused 
with glow and luminous quality ; humid with per- 
spiration, and surface tenderness, and the indescriba- 
ble result of organization ; a play of light, and subtle 
c]iange,and palpitation, or livingness, which this hard 
handling does not render, and any painting can but 
suggest, and faintly give. We have but a part of na- 
ture here, roughly approximated— form— but not the 
most delicate and exquisite quality. Flesh painting 
Is one of the subtlest things in art and most difficult. 

It cannot be too much insisted on, that Art is sug- 
gestion and abstraction ; that it is not its province to 
achieve the impossible — reality — which nature has 
done in an infinite wiy before her; — nor the sem- 
blance of reality. It is a subtle abstraction of quali- 
ties, and impressions, which please the artistic sense, 
and refined imaginings, and feelings of tlie soul : a 
record of the impression exterior nature — the objec- 
tive — makes on the inner nature of man, the artistic 
sense and soul — the subjective. If reality were the 
function of Art, its use would cease ; for have we not 
nature about us in sky, and field, and leaf, ond flow- 
er, and tree, and the human face divine; and cannot 
we step out any day, or turn round any moment, and 
behold these. Should we then go to dull paint and 
canvas for a "counterfeit presentment." Would not 
Art be a senseles8,tame thing.if it. were only the trans- 
cript of nature, if that were possible, or even a clever 
illusion. Are We, and our essence, and interior 
selves something different from nature, or are we ma- 
terial and external, like much of Art as it is, and as 
fer as it goes ; or have we souls aad feeling, and is it 
a nicer and nobler point to record their manifestations 
and moods 1 No, Art is greater than nature, as 
Goethe said ; and it is of the soul, or higher being— a 
subjective, and yet an ob|ective thing ; like man him- 
self, eomponnded of two natures, soul and body ; 



founded in truth, but nnitinpf in itself the spiritual aa 
well as the material, of which the universe is compos- 
ed. It has soul— feeling— in it, or it is nothing worth.- 
To reproduce nature by pigments, and on flat can- 
vas ; or in cold,hard marble is impossible. Then is it 
not what wo can do, to fix our fleeting souls, our flnest 
perceptions, insights and feelings in her presence ; 
her inspiration, and the emotion she excites ? As per- 
spective and drawing,are not space or matter ; but the 
abstraction, the mind and eye make, to represent 
them ; but they roust be true to nature — objectively 
founded — subjectively done. Moreover, art is the 
impression of the higher and keener, and instructed, 
or trained senses, and gifted souls, which get more 
out of reality than the common fecuUies and ignorant, 
can perceive, or are constituted to feel and represent. 
It is a 'sad feilure, and a perverted strife with nature, 
when reality is attempted ; a false direction, and a 
low standard and aim, and at once ceases to be high 
art, which is essentially spiritual,ideal, though derived 
from and depending upon nature, aad founded rig- 
dly on its laws — its higher laws. It mnst not in its 
wildest, fancifullest flights and most aspiring crea- 
tions, overstep this modesty of nature, but possess 
and exhibit a verisimilitude, without Jwhich, it is 
vain extravagance and personal conceit, tawdry and 
conventional./{asoo. 

Some artists are essentially creative; but they must 
have this verisimilitude. Snch was Michael Angelo, 
who transcended nature ; and left in his snperhnman 
conceptions, too vast in significance to be finished, 
the record of a soul which despised the petty limits 
of mortality, and leaving the ignorant present behind 
him, aspired to the function of creator. Curious 
littleness which can see nothing in him but extrava- 
gance and monstrosity, vulgar strength. Such was 
Shakespeare in Caliban and the Tempest,the witches, 
the Ghost ; and Lear, in his passion, like a god, apos- 
trophising nature. Such was Rubens, endowing an- 
cient myths with a new life ; and Keats, and the paint- 
er of that little group of Satyrs in the late exhibition ; 
and such is Beard in his comic drama of the bears. 
Such in music is Beethoven, who, ever to our feeling 
and apprehension, is as the recreation of a world after 
chaos. We recognize the elements; we never krew 
them so combined. Alchymtst, archimage, enchant- 
er, this potent chemist is as Shelly called Byron, 
"The Pilgrim of Eternity." 

Such is Gustave Dor^, in his wonderful interpreta- 
tions of nature, and the weird and imaginative. Such 
eminently was Dante. 

It is no doubt given to the highest minds to create 
but it must be out of nature as we find her, and no 
false metal. It must be the true material, worked 
up and touched by the master and creative hand ; no 
theatrical, melodramatic, conventional, academic and 
extravagant counterfeit. No false sublime, or pedan- 
try, and academy, as in some German work ; no ma- 
terial sublime, seeking to achieve the immaterial, by 
accumulation of parts. The infinite and sublime are 
to be subtly suggested, felt, and indicated ; not delin- 
eated, and elaborated, and made out obviously, else 
are they a capiU mortuum. 



Bairs Statue of Washington. 

[OomspoadmMM of the Round Table ] 

Boston, December, 1863. 

The la»t great fair held in Boston before the pres- 
ent, was that, I think, four years ago, in aid of the 
fund to give Ball a commis^sion for a Htatue of 
Washington. After conscientious labor, the small 
equestrian model which was then exhibited has 
grown into a colossal plaster image, considerably 
modified in contour and detail, and now nearly com- 
pleted for the founder. Mr. Ames of the Chicopee 
Works gives, I believe, no hopes of being able to 
undertake it, as long as the present war demands so 
largely of his foundry, and as at least a year and a 
half must elapHC after the plaster is cut up and put 
into his hands before he can present us with the com- 
pleted bronze, it is likely to be some years yet before 
it will find its permanent position. 



Mr. Ball intended the work to be just the siie of 
Brown's in Union square, N. T. ; but in working it 
up to a state of finish, he has exceeded that by a row 
inches. The horse is a powerful animal, as light in 
shape as a war horse is ulowed to be, and the artist 
has laboriously fashioned him, working from living 
models, casts (some of his own making), and pho- 
tographs. He is reined in to a stand still, and taken 
before all his feet are fixed to the ground. Wash- 
ington sits erect, dressed as a general, his eye peer- 
ing into the distance as if watching some manoeuvre 
of his troops, the point of his drawn sword fallen 
npon the wrist of the bridle hand, as if, having 
pointed ont with it a direction to an aid, it had 
dropped while his attention was riveted, and thus 
found a resting-place which enabled the artist to give 
the needful repose a statue should have. The head 
of Washington is a noble one, and is based upon 
Houdon's, undoubtedly the most authentic, and in 
the opinion of the venerable Josiah Quincy, the only 
one where resemblance has not been made dubious by 
the idealising trick of the artist. Mr. Ball has not, 
however, neglected to study thoron^hly the head by 
Stuart, now in the Boston Athenieum. 

The entire effect of the composition, as it now 
stands in the spotless white of plaster, is very grat- 
ifyintr. The artist has had the advantage dt a suffi- 
ciently large and lofty room to build it up in, one 
which he had erected purposely, with proper lights, 
and a turn-table, which enables him to present every 
aspect of it to varying light. It has been a pleasure 
to see the conception come forth under his tools, and 
these, I may say, are seemingly very rude — not that 
they are not the very things he wanted, which they 
doubtless were. The ordinary implements for mould- 
ing in clay were, of course, unfit for the material he 
worked in. There was first a framework of iron 
bars, following the curves of the legs of the horse, 

Erojecting for the neck and head. Then wisps of 
av, or some such material, were put in a hulk, till a 
rude resemblance of the hone was formed. The 
structure was now ready for the rough splashes of 
moist plaster, and the shape acquired with nsing 
mere pieces of iron hoop for scrapers, or smaller im- 
plements of almost as rude construction, of this or 
the other curve, or varying in the shape of point ; 
or with rough files, looking much like a boy's bat, 
set thick with screws imbedded to their heads at an 
angle. Then, when the horse was about completed, 
I saw it one day with wisps of hay hanging on each 
flank ; these again became the legs of the rider, and 
npon this rose the body, and finally came the minute 
care that scratched away, and st-ratched away, till 
every detail came out perfect. It is not yet dl^finitely 
settled by the committee having it in chanre where 
the statute will be placed. There could hardly be a 
better place for it, howe^^r, than the public garden, 
directly opposite the opening of Commonwealth 
avenue. 

Mr. Ball has now in hand the small model of For- 
rest as Coriolanns, which some of that actor's friends 
have ordered. He has already moulded the tra^re- 
dian's head, and takes the two with him to Italy in 
the spring, there to set up the model in life-size, and 
superintend its transmission into marble. 

Every time I go into his Rtudio I regret that noth- 
ing has been done with the statuette of All^iton, 
which he brouirbt back as one of the fruits of his 
Italian study when he returned seven or eii;ht years 
ago. The contemplative artist sits in his loose robe, 
with some of the insignia of his art hcKide him, half 
rapt in look, much ms if considering the maxim that 
comes so forcibly to every true artist's mind, " Life 
is short and art is long." This model is worthy of 
being put into permanence. It ought to adorn some 
spot where a society thai he did so much to elevate 
may have a constant recoL^niiion of one so lofty, so 
pure, so enduring. Mr. Ball knew AUston in the 
nappy artistic relation of olmost filial reverence. The 
great painter was a man that bade a young artiiit 
God-speed|hearti1y and yearningly. His good nature 
could even brook youthral arrogance ; but Mr.* Ball 
was not a man to be (ruilty of what another, notori- 
ously if not worthily, known in art circles was. He 
took his instruction devotcdlv, and has lovingly cm- 
bodied his reverence in his ideal of the man. 

Stoigljf s loiirnal d M^m, 

BOSTON. JAN. 9, 1864. 

Music of the Holidays. 

The old year went out and the new year came 
in full of music. From Christmas Eve to Twelfth 
Night there has hardly been an evening without 
its concert ; and it is flood-tide still. True, with 
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■11 these temptations we have missed the sjren 
Toice of all, the Symphony ; we have had no or- 
chestral concert ; and, as we have said before, 
not all the charms of or^an, opera, oratorio, string 
quartet or piano can fill up the Tacnum one feels 
in the absence of the Orchestra performing in its 
own right and not as mere accompaniment But 
we live in hope. If the effect of this one year's 
privation might only be to give us twice as large 
and twice as good an orchestra another year, it 
would be a small price to pay for it. Meanwhile 
the heterozeneoiis multitude of musical perform- 
ances since our last issue is bewildering to any 
purpose of a fair and full review. Even to hear 
all has been impossible ; to remember and digest 
all that has been heard, not less so ; and still 
more is it impossible, within our limits, to speak 
of all that really lef^ a clear impression. He who 
can listen to cUl the music that is made in such a 
season, mu5t have long ears, and not critical. 
We will put down here such slight record as we 
can. 



Christmas Organ Concerts. First in or- 
der came three concerts with the Great Organ, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 23, on Christmas 
Eve, and on the evening of Christmas. These 
drew fair audiences by varied programmes and a 
return to the old popular price of fifty cents. The 
selections on Wednesday were these : 

1. Pi«1n<)a for th« OrttAO 8«cbt«r. 

Followed by tb« &n>t two "CommandmeDto" from '*Mt. 

Sinai." Ncttkomm. 

2. Flute Concerto, Adagio Allegretto Rlok, 

8. "Benedlctus"— {MaM In 0. ) Weber. 

4. O.gan Fantasia S. P. TuckKrman. 

Introdocing the ''Runiiaa Hymii*' and "Ood MTe tbe Queen.** 

1. Sonata In D. (Maeetoio, Andante, Fugue Bfae»toN>). . 

MendnlMiobn. 

2. Prelude In C Minor He^w. 

Followed by ''Th« Dead March In Saul." Handel. 

8. Orertare to "Egmont" Beethoren. 

The performers were Dr. S. P. Tuckerman 
and Mr. B. J. Lano. The former gave a good 
taste of the large and satisfying quality of the 
full organ in the pieces by Sechter and Neukomm ; 
the first a composition of considerable interest, 
the second consisting mainly of effects of full 
plain chords; and we confess when we cannot 
have a real polyphonic organ composition h la 
Bach, we like next best to fall back on passages 
of full plain harmony ; for in each chord there 
ai^ so many voices blended in a great Organ, 
that the listener is free to imagine all sorts of 
fascinating fugal complications. The sweet We- 
ber £<»n«r/ic/tis he illustrated with appropriate stops 
very acceptably. His Fantasia on National airs 
was not much to our taste. In the second part 
he gave us a respectable specimen of the compo- 
sitions of the celebrated Breslau organist. Hesse, 
who died but recently, and renewed ("by re- 
quest") the sensation once before produced by 
the pedal thunder in the solemn march from 
"Saul." Of Mr. Lang's three selections we 
have spoken before. It was good to hear the 
Mendelssohn Sonata again, the same which made 
BO fine an impression at the "Inauguration ;" it 
sounded even better this time. Mr. Lang is 
more and more at home among the stops and 
couplers, and works them together with fine tact 

On Christmas Eve the first part was played by 
Mr. Thayer ofWorcester, as follows : 

1. Chrlafemaa Offertorfnm Battlst«. 

2. Andante from Sixth Sonata Mendelmohn 

8. Fugue In minor Bach. 

4. Oflbrtoir* Battlste. 

5. Trumpet Cborui from "Samson" Handtl. 

6. Ifaroha dn Saore from La Prophata. Meyerbeer. 

The first Offertoire was jubilant ; we liked it 
better than the second, which had been played 
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at the School Children's Festivals. The Bach 
Fugue was not the ^eat one in G minor which 
we have heard before ; it was a shorter one and 
yet a very fine one and finely played. The 
trumpets sang out lustily in the *' Samson" cho- 
rus. The Mendelssohn Andante was a good ac- 
quisition to our list of real organ music, while the 
march from the Prophhle was nothing of the kind. 
The young organist won much praise by hb ex- 
ecution. 

Part II. was by Mr. J. K. Paine. 

l.'Chrl«tmai<Mn«l« :— (Selection* from the Mewlah.) 

a. Chorus, **For unto ns a eblld Is born.*' b. PwntoMl 
Symphony, e. ''Glory to God" and "Amen*' ChorusHandcl. 

2. Air and Chorus. Gluck. 

8 Toccata in F Bach 

4 Vivare from Trio Sonate In G . Bach. 

5. Variations and Fugue on the *'Star Spangled Banne#" 

J. K. Paine. 

It did not seem to us that those ''Messiah" cho- 
ruses suited the organ so well as they did the 
season ; yet many passages told very grandly. 
The adaptation from Gluck, given in the full, 
round "organ tone" (diapasons, principals, flutes, 
&c., without reeds and fancy stops), was just of 
the right quality for simple honest organ music. 
The magnificent Toccata in F was splendidly 
played and won loud and warm applause ; these 
are the things whose power is sure to be more 
and more felt as the ear grows familiar with them ; 
here was progress in the listeners since that open- 
ing concert I Tbe quick movement from the 
Bach Sonata, too, with softer stops, was charming. 
Mr. Paine's Variations and Fugue have come un- 
der notice more than once before ; h« has earned 
this credit in his treatment of such popular 
themes, that what he writes is real compositio.>, 
polyphonic, having unity and development, in 
true organ style. 

The third of these concerts we were not able 
to attend, and can only give the programme : 

The programme contained for novelties, the 
Allegro of Concerto No. 1, in G, by Bach, and 
the '^Midsummer Night's Dream" overture, play- 
ed by Mr. Lang ; Exaudi nos, Mozart, Gloria 
from Haydn's 15th Mass, and Eta maters Rossini 
played by Dr. Tuckerman. 



Messrs. Kr^issmann, Leonhard and .Etch- 
berg gave their second Soiree at Chickering's 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 26 ; and there was 
such an audience both in numbers and in charac- 
ter, as nothing but the real zest of the preceding 
soirde could have drawn. There is the certainty 
of something stimulating to the finer sense in the 
announcements of these artists. The programme 
was as choice as it was new, each piece yielding 
fresh and keen enjoyment. 

1. sixth Sonata for Violin, (Op 6,) In A nmjor, 

[1700,] with Piano Accompaniment. A. CorrcIU. 

Grave, illlegro, Toccata, ildagio, Allegro. 

2. Aria S. Bach. 

IPIano Arrantcement by R. Fmns.] 
8. Sonata, for Violin and Piano, [Op. 96] iu msjor, 

BeethOTen. 
Allegro moderato. Adagio espresslTO, Seheno, Poco Allegretto. 

(a. Am Meer, \ 
b. Aufenthalt, ( . . . . F. Schubert. 
e Die Pout. ) 

6. Seheno. [Op. 39,] in C sharp minor, Chopin. 

S. No. 2 and 8. from (Op. 121.] . . Schumann. 

The enjoyment of the CorelH Sonata, however, 
was chiefly that of curiosity. Interesting for its 
quaintness, and by comparison with things in like 
form by his contemporaries Bach and Handel. 
Of the latter you detect characteristic features 
in his Italian older brother. Compared with tbe 
Suites and Sonatas of Bach and Handel, the 
movements here are very short and humble 
flights ; but there is an honest heartiness about 
them ; no sickly sentimentality or nonsense ; and 



you see that they knew how to play the violin in 
those days, and it takes a good artist like Mr. 
Eichberg to do the old piece justice now. The 
Toccata is a very slight and momentary freak 
compared to Bach*s Toccatas. The final Allegro 
we found really interesting. 

Thanks, hearty thanks to the singer who has 
the will, and who has taken the pains to be able, 
to initiate us at all into the incomparable sacred 
vocal music by Sebastian Bach 1 And such a 
singer is our excellent Kreissmann. Tbe Aria, 
as he sang it wilh Mr. Leonhard's fine rendering 
of the difficult accompaniment, plainly made a 
deep impression ; few liked to let it pass with a 
single hearing. It is a song of thanksgiving, in- 
troduced by a few phrases of that marvellous 
recitative in which Bach is as much the master of 
masters as he is in counterpoint ; every phrase, 
every interval, every sustaining chord is fraught 
with meaning and with feeling, and speaks to the 
soul. Gluck and Mozart arejrreat in this art, — 
this expressive, not dry te<:hnical art, mind you — 
but Bach will be acknowledged even greater 
when he is known as well. The words are: 
But one of them, when he saw that he was healed, 
turned round and praised God with a loud vrice, 
5'c. Mr. K. gave it in German, with fine voice 
and accent, with all the nobility of style and 
feeling of the music. The Aria itself was sung 
as it should be, and that is ascribing very high 
and rare qualities to the singer ; for a singer has 
learned more of the truest vocal art in mastering 
one of these arias, than he could perhaps in the 
whole repertoire of modem Italian opera. The 
melody, quite different from the common cut of 
melodies, and yet none the less melody because it 
is inseparably intertwined with the parts or 
voices in the polyphonic accompaniment, is so 
broadly laid out, moves with such long reac*hes 
of rhythm, is so lofty and sustained in style, so 
closely wedded always to the thought and feeling 
of the words and to their very sound, so free 
from the hacknied cadences of modem song, that 
one must be indeed an artist to deliver it with 
ease and grace, as well as fervor, so as to make 
its beauty felt. This Mr. Kreissmann did, and we 
only hope that he will do it again for us and of^en. 
There will be no lack of lovers for such music, 
let it once become familiar. 

The Beethoven Sonata was a new revelation 
of the same unmistakeable genius, known to us 
in so many works of his, yet new in every one. 
There is a rare subtlety and fineness in the mu- 
sical ideas of this Sonata ; so naturally and 
simply are they treated, each point, each phase in 
the development, each unexpected, welcome re- 
turn so felicitous and beautiful, that it seems a 
purely spontaneous product of imagination. And 
yet it is full of the most cunning mastery of prac- 
tised art. We found particularly charming the 
first movement. What a fascinating little motive 
it sets out with ! just a quaint phrase of four 
notes playfully flung out by the violin, but so 
strangely novel, so challenging to the best art and 
fancy of such a composer to work it out into a 
poetic whole I The Scherzo, again, is in an admi- 
rable humor, thoroughly original and charming, 
and the Finale^ beginning with quite a common 
sounding rondo melody, as is Beethoven's way 
sometimes, yet proceeding to develop latent poa- 
sibilities such as no other would have dreamed of I 
Eichberg and Leonhard played it to a charm. 
We know not when the former has played with 
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such absence of anythinflr like exa<;j;eratinn. such 
chaste purity of style, in addition to his other ex- 
cellencies. 

The Schubert sonjrs were of the best and suns 
in Mr. Kreissmann's bpst style and voice. The 
Scherzo by Chopiji had not been heard before in 
any of our concert rooms ; one of the most im- 
passioned and most full of meaning of that piano- 
poet's purely individual creations ; full of difficul- 
ties, in the overcoming of which and in interpret- 
ing the work as a whole Mr. Leonhard was most 
happy — at least so far as it depended upon him, 
for to the hearer, and possibly somewhat to the 
plaver, the latter portion was disturbed by the 
noisy manner in which some thoucrhtless people, 
having no music in their souls, bespoke especial 
attention to the important fact that they were 
leaving us. The Scherzo must be played again. 
The two pieces by Schumann were the best 
movements from a Sonata for violin and piano ; 
very fine and characteristic. They too should 
be heard again. 

Christmab Oratorio. The Handel and 

Haydn Society of course gave us *^The Messiah" 

(Sunday evening.) They always do that, as the 

year comes round, even if they do nothing more. 

And it is a good thing to do, — one of those good 

old conservative customs which has a meaning. 

and beauty in it which the annual recurrences of 

a life-time cannot exhaust. It is the best thing 

our old Oratorio society can do at Christ- 

maSi until perhaps they shall be able also to bring 

out on some other evening in the same week the 

**Christmas Oratorio" (Cantata) of Sebastian 

Bach. It would be pleasant to compare them. 

But this time, if they gave us nothing new, they 

I gave, us Handel, that great work of his which 
most speaks to the common heart. They gave 
it for tne first time with the Great Organ, srrand- 
ly bnoyinj; up its massive choruses and fillintr in 
behind with its great wealth of harmony. They 
^ave it with unusually full chorus seats, perhaps 
350 voices, drilled with unusual pains ; with the 
best orchestra that could here be raised ; with 
good solo sinsrers, with Carl Zerrahn as con- 
ductor, and B. J. Lang as organist. There was 
an immense audience, at double the old price, so 
that every seat in the Hall, apparently, was filled. 
Of the performance as a whole, it may be fair- 
ly said that there was a life and spirit in it which 
made it easier to overlook many defects. It was 
not the best achievemeut of the Society by any 
means, and it was far from being the worst So 
far as the cooperation of the Or^ran went, it was 
a success ; that made the choruses more ponderous 
and grand, and withal more brilliant, its hundreds 
of blended voices in each chord, with all its finely 
attempered '^mixtures" and harmonics, being 
clearer, truer and more penetrating than 
the indifferent average of human or<;ans. 
(To this advantage there was also possibly an 
offset, of which presently.) Some of the chorus- 
es, the great broad popular ones like ** Hallelu- 
jah, ' w(*nt splendidly. Others, the more fugued, 
and fragmentary, full of points to be snatched up 
quickly now by this and now by that set of voices, 
went badly (sucb as "//« shall break their honrh 
axundet^). We doubt not this was in a great 
measure owing to unaccustomedness in singing 
with the organ, as well as to the new location of 
thediff*erent bodies of the singers which the Or- 
gan has made necessary. The conductor stands 
far out in front of the organ ; its tone reaches his 
ear an instant after the key is pressed down, so 
that the orjsanist has to anticipate by just that 
instant. The pipes, according to the quarter 
where they are housed, arouse and bear off" the 
singer in spite of the conductor's wand. The 
tenors, for instance, sit right against that side of 
the organ where all the strong pipes of the**great" 
organ, trumpets, cornet mixtures and all, leap out 



aloud. There is general bewilderment ; Conduct- 
or wonders that the Messrs. Tenors will still 
keep in advance ; all but the moj«t resolute, sure 
sinjrers drop away for fear of doinor mischief, 
leaving the burthen of the work in a groat meas- 
ure to the Organ. But these are difficultieis 
which time and familiarity will remedy. It seems 
quite desirable that the Society should sing as 
often as possible in the new circumstances, till 
they feel at home in them. The same difficulty, 
it will be remembered, was once charged to the 
strangeness of the Music Hall itself, without the 
organ ; time cured that. 

There was fault too in the orchestra. They 
began out of tune, and several times were guilty 
of*'an uncertain sound." But this sin they too 
might charge with reason on the Organ ; it be- 
ing awkward to adapt their instruments at once 
to its low pitch (the new French pitch) so effect- 
ually as to feel at home in it. Time will bring 
the remedy for this too. 

A few words of the Solo Singers. Miss Maria 
Brainerd, Qf New York, new to a Boston au- 
dience, made, we are sure, a far better impres- 
sion generally, and that too among quiet, sincere, 
earnest and not unexactinjr music-lovers, than 
any one would infer from the newspaper criti- 
cisms of the next day. She has some sterling 
qualifications for an Oratorio singer, if not all, 
her voice is a clear, pure, true, sweet and power- 
ful soprano, flexible and evenly developed, facile 
for running passajres, as in ** Rejoice greatly", 
and sustaining itself well in ** I know that my 
Redeemer." She seemed to approach her task 
earnestly and conscientiously, and gave, as we 
have said, much pleasure. True, she has faults ; 
there was too much of the false kind of portamento^ 
or sliding from tone to tone ; too much suggestion 
otherwise of opera or miscellaneous concert 
sintfing, rather than of the chaste and noble Ora- 
torio style. Perhaps we might have found more 
of this at home ; but can we not afford also to 
honor merit from abroad, such as we find it ? 

Mrs. Cart'b contralto grows more and more 
rich and musical ; her first air sounded to us a 
little dry and timid ; but " He was despised " 
and the others made a deep impression : for there 
was feeling, style and finish in the rendering. 
Mr. Wheeler really deserves to have more 
power of voice, the quality of tone, the method, 
style, conception, spirit and expression are so 
good. He is an intelligent and conscientious ar- 
tist. Nor is his power of voice by any means 
painfully inadequate even for the Music Hall. 
Such as it is, we had far rather have it with his 
style, than thrice as great without it. It is but 
fair to say that he did well with *' Thou shalt 
dash them.'* 

Mr.. J. R. Thomas, of New York, pleasantly 
remembered here, has remarkably even and clear 
execution in the bass songs, but the voice seemed 
rather dry and sympathetic, — perhaps owing to a 
cold. 



New Year's Org ax Concerts, three of 

them, by Mr. Morgan, ought to be mentioned 

next ; but our space is gone, and all but mere 

mention must be postponed. They were highly 
successful. In two of^ them he had the aid of 
singers : — Mrs. Kempton, from New York, who 
comes back to us signally improved, a most satis- 
factory contralto; Miss Houston, who won new 
honors, and Miss Brainerd, to whose excellence 
in concert singing no one, we believe, took ex- 
ception. 



Sacred Organ Concert. Last Sunday 
eveninjr Mr. Paine and Dr. Tuckerman, 
with the aid of Mrs. Kempto2« and Miss 
Houston, performed a very rich proj^ramme, 
only much too long, to the largest audience since 
the opening, and most patient and pleased listen- 
ers. But this too must lie over. 



Mr. Parker's Vocal Club sang Mendelssohn's 
** Athalie " and other choice selections to the de- 
light of Chickering's Uall full of their friends 
last Monday evening. We hear it will be re- 
peated, when we hope to have more room to 
speak of it. 



Italian Opera. Max Maretzek, with his 
famous troupe, nearly all of them to us new sing- 
ers, made a brilliant opening at the Boston Thea- 
tre on Monday evening in Petrella's **Ione." We 
have only room to say that **Ione" has at least the 
one great merit of being well constructed for dra- 
matic effect, and that the singers made the most 
of it. Trace of originality or spark of eenius in 
the music we could not detect Hacknied Norma 
sounded new and noble afler it The singers 

were all distinguished by the dram^^tic quality 

we hardly dare to say the finest kind'of that qual- 
ity, which is of^en most dramatic ^ hen it is most 
quiet — but by the demonstrative, stronj?, ♦•effec- 
tive'* kind. They wer« mostly large, muscular, 
energetic persons, with large, powerful voices, 
and entered into their work with great abandon^ 
sang and acted with all their might This quali- 
ty in the robust tenor, Sig. Mazzoleni, a man 
of noble figure and bearing, was so in contrast 
with sweet-toned Brignoli's indifference, that he 
made one large class of the audience crazy with 
delight and commended himself not slightly to 
the rest. His voice has not a very pleasant qual- 
ity, sounds forced and is afflicted with the tremo- 
lo (so were all their voices more or less, except 
the admirable baritone Bellini, a true artist 
both as singer and actor) ; but he has large com- 
pass, good execution, sustained power on hi(yh 
notes, and is never wanting in the intensely dra- 
matic. We heard him the next night in the first 
act of NormOj and are not sure that we ever 
heard that ungrateful scene of Pollione given 
better. 

Mme. Medori for a prima donna has qualities 
to match. A large, richly developed soprano, 
fine execution, earnest fidelity to dramatic re- 
quirements, good declamation, no lack of tender^ 
ness sometimes, but best in the climaxes of pas- 
sion. " Casta Diva " she siTng too dramatically 
for our taste, but there were splendid points. 
Mile. SuLZER is a fresher, but a less finished and 
more timid singer, with a telling contralto, only 
slightly tremulous as yet, and won much favor. 
Signer Biachi, although tremulous, is a noble 
basso. As we said, they all act well. The cho- 
rus is much larger and better than we ever had 
in opera; the orchestra uncommonly efficient, 
and the conductor, Sig. NuNO, a very able one. 

These are mere first impresKsions. Why be in 
a hurry to find singers great and to ascribe to 
them the rare giA of genius t 



The Concert of th« Quintette Club, the Or- 
gan Concert of the three brothers Carter from 
Canada, divers Operas, &c., came too late for 
notice this week. 



This evening Messrs. Kreismann, Leonhard 
and Eichberg give their third Soiree, with a 
splendid programme, as usual. 
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London. 

The December mnsical jonrnalf describe the great 
oi^an recently placed in Doncaater Cathedral, bj 
Scholze, regarded as a flrstKilass sample of German 
oigan-bailding, and contuning nominally 94 stops, 
but really not so mai|y, and not so great an instm- 
ment as that by Walcker, in onr Music Hall. 

The mnsical lectures of the new " Gresham Pro- 
fessor " are reported in lull ; the introductory will 
be found in another column. 

The first Grreat Choral Meeting of the 1600 mem- 
bers of the London Division of the " Handel Festi- 
val Choir" had rehearsed "Jephtha" in Exeter 
Hall, Costa directing. 

The " Monday Popalar Concerts/' at St. James's 
Hall, count up to No. 138, and they hare only been 
established three or four years. Certainly a flourish- 
ing institution, and a most successful attempt to fur- 
nish classical music, rendered by first-class artists, to 
the people, at low prices. In the last concerts, young 
Lotto, the Bohemian violinist, till lately only known 
in the virtuoso, Puganini sort of music, has here been 
talcing the lead in the first Quintet and the Septet of 
Beethoven, — Quartets of Beethoven and Haydn,and 
has played with Arabella Goddard a eouple of 
Sonatas by Dussek. The famous lady pianist has 
also played a Solo Sonata by Mendelssohn, (his only 
composition of the kind), Weber's SonaU with clari- 
net (Lazarus) in E flat, WoelflTs Ne plut ultra Sonata, 
and in Hummers Septet Schubert's B flat Sonata, 

No. 6, had the masterlv interpretation of Charles 
Halle, who also played Mendelssohn's Second Trio 
with Lotto and Paque. Mr. Benedict conducted ; 
other instrumental artists, a rich list, took part in tlie 
concerted pieces; and vocalists (Santley, Wilbps 
Cooper. Miss Emily Spiller, Renwick. Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, Sims Reeves) sang selections firem Benedict's 
Richard Comr de Lion, from Handel's old opera Exio, 
songs by Bennett, Glinka, the Russian, Spohr, 
Hennr Smart, Arditi, Gounod, Ac ; Reeves sang 
Handel's " Deeper and deeper still. " Mme. Raders* 
dorf Shnbert's grand sacred song " Die AUmacht.'* 

The *' National Choral Society," under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. W. Martin, has opened its winter 
season in Exeter Hall with Handel's JiuUu Macca- 
haus ; Mr. W. H. Cammings acquitting himself 
creditably in Sims Reeves's great tenor part, and * 
Mile. Parepa, Miss Palmer (the delightful contralto) 
and Mr. Santley ditto in the other parts. Mr. 
Martin, it seems, has taken a large body of fresh 
^oung voices, and has "done wonders in raising them 
m a short time from charity hymns and part-songs 
to orntorios " 

Enelish Opera is still experimented with and still 
discussed os warmly as ever, Musical World and 
Athenaeum being agreed for once, at least on the sub- 
ject of a prima tenore ; the latter says of the last new 
opera by Balfb : 

" Two adjectives will characterize Mr. Balfe'B 
share in ' Blanche de Nevers ' {* The Duke's Motto'). 
The music is weak and wearisome, and, like that of 
' The Dewrt Flower,' has not a point (so far as we 
followed it) that dwells in rememnranoe. Mr. Balfe 
would seem to have taken leave of such freshness of 
melody as he possessed, some four years ago — 
otherwise in ' Saranella.' He writes now, moreover, 
with a negligence for the orchestra betokening a dis- 
regard of reputation not pleasant to meet. In brief, 
we can imagine any nnmoer of pages thus covered, 
with a solitary effort of fantasy, still less exercise of 
science. This, then, is a specimen of opera at a low 
ebb — scene succeeding to scene, ballad to ballad, 
some of them pretty in their own artificial way, but 
none having tne slightest permanent value. What 
matter ? A new Rossini could not be better received 
than Mr. Balfe has been throughout his long and 
prolific career. There is small chance now of his 
giving an earnest thought, and as little, it may be 
feared, any more gracious melodv. In part, this 
habit of slack composition has been, doubtless, en- 
gendered by the circumstances under which it has 
been exercised. The Covent Grarden composers 
roiffht be called on to write by receipt ; and this re- 
ceipt, it is needless to add, enjoins peculiarities more 
marked than winning when the ' lion's share ' of the 
music is to fall to the lot of a tenor, who is also 
manager, and, lastly, is Mr. Harrison. It is time 
plainly to say, that no great opera can be tang, that 



no good opera can be written, when thia star is in 
the ascendant His voice, never pleasant, now re- 
quires management from note to note, is as often 
false as true, and has often three or four different 
(qualities in its register. These fknlts cannot be ear- 
ned off even by acting as careful and well-intentioned 
(if frequently over-consdous) as his, nor by an ar- 
ticulation meritoriously distinct, which haa always 
placed him apart from most of his comrades. There 
can be no good opera written in which this gentle- 
man has to be measured for the principal serious and 
sentimental tenor part. We would gladly have been 
spared the necessity of saying this ; but season goes 
ajfter season, and opera by receipt after opera by 
receipt : in England's present musical plight, we 
ought to have some better theatrical story to tell. 
Let us add, as a matter of justice, that Mr. Harrison 
acts adroitly in this difficult double part." 

New operas by Mr. Harry Leslie and by Mr. Ben- 
edict are said to be in preparation ; and Punch says : 

We are happy to be able to state that the prospects 
of English Opera are as brilliant as ever, and that a 
series of new works is in course of preparation. Mr. 
Wallace is engaged upon a libretto founded on the 
Ticket of Leave Man; to be followed by a new opera 
by Mr. Balfe, founded on Leak; to be followed by a 
new opera by Mr. Wallace, founded on Miriam'e 
Crime; to be followed by a new opera by Mr Balfe, 
founded on Bel Demmdo; to be followed br a new 
opera by Mr. Wallace, founded on Manfred ; to be 
followed by a new opera by Mr. Balfe', founded on 
The Ghott; to be followed by a new opera by Mr. 
Wallace, founded on Cool ae a CStcumber; to be fol- 
lowed b^ a new opera by Mr. Balfe, founded on the 
Irieh Tiger, Other new works by the same eminent 
composers, and based on subjects judiciously selected 
from the current playbills, are talked of. and it is 
truly gratifying to look backwards and forwards and 
watch the progress of English musical art. 

JuUien (the younger), like his great exemplar, 
keeps up great "monster" promenade concerts, at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, frequently giving a "Men- 
delssohn night," a "Beethoven night," Ae. Camillo 
Sivori's violin has turned up in these concerts. Vienx- 
temps has concluded his tour in England, with 
Carlotta Patti, and gone to Paris, soon to return and 
lead in the ''Monday Populars." 

Winter Concerts, under Mr. Manns, are given in 
the CrysUl Palace. At the fifth, they had Moiart's 
Symphony in B flat, No 11 ; Beetl^oven's E flat Con- 
certo with Miss Agnes Zimmermann for pianist, who 
also played pieces by Tanbert and Paner ; and Men- 
delssohn's Hebriden overture.' Strange to say, an 
Italian singer, Signor Marchesi,sang a recitative and 
air from Sebastian Bach's Cantau : Der Zurfriedenr 
gestellte jEolue, "with good voice and still better feel- 
ing." Also Miss Parepe sang : "What shall I sing 1" 
(Benedict) "Daughter of Denmark," (Brinley Rich- 
ards), ftc. Madame Arabella Goddard was engaged 
for the next time. 

Lbipsic. .—At the 7th Subscription Concert in the 
Gewandhaus, a new Symphony in A, by Judassohn, 
was performed. Dr. Guns, from the Iloyal Opera, 
Hanover, sang Boieldieu's air : " Komm', o holde 
Dame," from La Dame Blanche ; " Gott, welch' ein 
Dnnkel bier," from Fidelio; Schubert's " Frflhling- 
stranm," and Wiillner's : " Nicht mitEngeln ;" add- 
ing, in obedience to the general desire of the audi* 
ence, Schubert's " Horch, horch, die Lerch ; I*' 
Spohr's E minor concerto ; Vienxtemp's "Reverie;" 
and Paganini's " Perpetnum mobile" were played by 
Harr Auer, who met with a very gratifying reception 
on this, his first appearance at these concerts Bee- 
thoven's Leonore overture. No. 8, was performed in a 
masterly manner by the orchestra. A selection of 
chamber music was given at the third concert of the 
Euterpe Association, the principal artists being Herr 
Ehrlich, and Horren D. Ahna, and Espenhahn, from 
Berlin. The concert began with Herren A. Rubin- 
stein's B fiat major trio (Op. 52.) This was follow- 
ed by Beethoven's Romance, in G major, for violin , 
Bach's "Toccata" in D minor, and Mendelssohn's 
Variations in D major, for violincello and piano- 
forte. — The programme of the eighth Gewandhaus 
Concert includ^ symphony in G minor, Mozart ; 
" Ner Sturon," for chorus and orchestra, J. Haydn ; 
Concerto, in G major, for the pianoforte, Beethoven 
(played by Mad. Clara Schumann) ; overture to 
Uen'ozefa, 'R. Schumann ;" " Variations s^rievses" 
for the pianoforte. Mendelssohn (plaved by Mad. 
Clara Schumann) ; and the Thirteenth Psalm for 
chorus and orchestra, Woldemar Bargiel (first time 
of performance, the composer conducting). 



Sjruial 'BttUts. 



SB8CBIFTITB LIST OV THB 

7SS7 XiCTrSZC 
P«bllafc«4 by Oliver Dlca#a U. C«« 



Vooal. with Piano Aeoompanliiient. 
A Hero has faUen. Quartet. X P. Kuig, S5 

In iMmoriuft of a teavi soUltr, by a •oaBpoasrvhe 
IsUnMlf In «b« ■imy. A tribute to «m of «b« he- 
tow of tbs assauU at fort WagMr. mUflapMSrivo 
mvslo. 

Oh, weep no mora for braw boys gone. Salmu 95 

A lood vsr soof . Add it to your ooUooMod. Thioo 
OBsaaatloBS frott tho pairioMo spMt of the ttaMS, wlU 
bo ymj vdnabUln tho eoninf 4ajs, ithon wo Shall 
aU bo eoDridortd horooo, Md thk, tho horole ofo. 

Mother, oh sing me to rest. B, Covert, S5 

Wofds by Mrs. HMnaas,aadfltlsdtooMrtrOenct*S 
Hob, ezpmslvi molodlis. 

O Lord, remember me. Shout song of the freed- 
men of Port Royal. %% 

Down in the lonesome valley. " " S5 

Two ooBtiaboad hymiis, so quoar that ono oaa 
haidljrbolp iMfhlag, so ooraMt la thoir siiblt «ha* 
OMooanot laogli, sad so mooioal, that ono ooano* 
holyUklBf tlMB. Thqr hovt ostfft vsmo, ftr tboso 
who would prate thdr ssolodlis without tho gio- 
tisquo words. 

ZnstmiiMntal ICualo. 

LeProphete. Kondean. 4 hands. Z). Sny. 60 

Tho fploDdld Bianh hem tho Prophot, whioh Is a 
difltoult thiBff to play smoothly ao % oolo, Is hiio ar- 
HMfid in a tern not diflonlt. hut vny oOiotiva. II 
IsoM of thoos thlofs that roll off grandly at ootnl- 
nary ozhlbltloa, oad would aound wall with a double 
sot of partemarsi oa two pbaoa. 

Up sailors, the anchor rises. Field ilowen. No. S. 

Oettm. 15 

b tho wfaiitt flolds of GaiMay, tho poaar by b 
ofloBplaasad with tho modaatbhM or fod flowan 
whkhraarthalrhaadsaoildthoriponlaff gmia. Oaa- 
toD% plaeaa aro of that ohaiaetar. Short, ilmplo sad 
nnpratondlag, but plassbic and uarftol to laamaiB aad 
plajars not advanaad. 

Lositanios grand conititBtioiial march. 

DoeSaiOM. S5 
A graad marah with oBpaalih flavor. 

Monumental city galop. Garr^ S5 

True love. Polka maanriLft. ^aust. S5 

Hurricane galop. OetUn, 50 

Snowballs. Spring carol. OsHsn. 50 

Ono haa but to raad tho nano of tho ooaBpoosr, to 
bo waxe of good plaeaa. 



The libretto of lomi, containing English and 
Italian words, and the'mualc of the principal 
melodies. 

lono Is oartaln to bo a flkvorita opA, aad aaurtows 
and mnaleiaiia dionld Ibtthwtth Buko thamsalfM ao- 
qualntad with It. With oao of thaao Ubivttoa, thoao 
who eanaot attand parlbnnaneaa soon uadaiataad tho 
drift of tho opara, and eaii oajoy tho moat taking mal- 
odUo. Tba book Is Jaat flalahad, and ooatalaa a 
fUl IngUah translation. 



£5 



Mvsio ST Mail.— Maalo la iautl^ Ball, tho ozpansa bolag 
two e«nt8 for ewwj taax, oaooaa, or Amotion thorooT. Poraoaa 
at a diataoea will And tho eonTayanea a aaTlof of tlma and 
azpaaaa In obtaiolngavppUaa. Books oaa alao bo aaat at 
doublo thasa ratas. 
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"Adinm." 

BioiMBta 23^, 1888. 

"AndJwtwthclMtbell •troek, ft pMQlUr, »wmi imito 
■faoiMovwhblSMe, and h« lifted up hUi h«M] a little Md 
qokkly nid, "Adsam !'* and Ml back."— 21b Ntwfmu. 

I. 
The Anfrl earoe by nlftht — 

8aeh ang»l« still eoma down— 
And Ilka a winter elood 

Pawed own London town ; 
Along Ita looeeome atrceU, 

Wliera Want had eeaaed to weep, 
Until It raaehed abouM 

ITbere a great nwa lay aaleep ; 
Tbe man of all bit time 

Wbo knew tbe moat of men ; 
The fonndcet head and heart. 

The sharpeat, klndeet pen. 
It paueed b«4de hia bed, 

And whlnpered In* bis ear : 
Be never tamed hie bead. 

Bat anawered, **I am here." 

n. 

Into the night they went . 

AtmonlDg, side by aide, 
Th^ gained the eacred Plaee 

Where the graateat Dead abide ; 
Where grand old Homor fits 

In godlike atate benign ; 
Where brooda in endleaa thought 

Tlie awftil Florentine; 
Where ewtet Cenrantea walks, 

A smile 00 hia grave Akee ; 
Wh«o goealpa quaint If onulgne, 

The wliert of hia laoe ; 
Where Ooethe looks through All 

With that ealm eye of bis; 
Where- little seen but Light— 

The only 8hakespeA« la ! 
When the new spirit eame. 

They asked him, drawing near, 
*'Art thou beeoroe Uke ua?'» 

He answered, *'I am here.** 

IkbU, 



— Tki Rnmd 



The Bnd of the Play. 

The pky la done ; the curtain dropa, 

Blow Iklling to the pRnnpter*B bell : 
A moment yet the actor atops, 

And looka around, toaay Flarawelt ! 
It la an Irkaome work and task ; 

And, when he*s kughed and aald his my, 
Be »liow8, aa be rsmovea tbe mask, 

A free that's any thing but gay 

Who knows the inaemtable daaign ? 

BIcaaM be He who took and gave ! 
Why should your Mother, Charlea, not mine. 

Be weeping at her darllng'a grave? 
We bow to Heaven, thnt willed It so, 

Tbnt darkly miss the Ikto of all. 
That aanda tbe reqiite or the blow, 

That*s ftee to give or to recall 

flo aaeh shall monm, in lilt's advance, 

Bear hopes, dear fHends, untimely killed ; 
8hall griav* for many a Ibrftit chance. 

And longing paadon nnfoUUled. 
Amen ! wlutever &te be aent, 

Ptay God the heart may kindly ^low, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Oome wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their ptet, 

And bow beteo the Awtal Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 

Wbo miasm, or who wins theprias ? 



Go, loeeor cooqncr as you can : 
But if yon ftUl, or If you rlae. 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 



TaACKHUT. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Uusic. 

Opera in the Family Hapsbnrg^. 

[Con<j|nurd flram page 162.] 

Joseph I. Iiad a short rei|zn of six years, but a 
busy one, for it was the time of Prince Euj^ene 
of Savoy, and John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, and of musical and dramatic doings at 
court (the reader may be glad to know) I find 
no record. Joseph's only son died in infancy, 
and thus his brother Carl became his successor. 

The young king, bom in 1685 (Oct l.),a few 
months only after Handel and Bach, was in Spain 
carrying on the war with Philip Y. for the throne 
of that countr}', when the news of his brother^s 
death (April 17, 1711) reached him. He has- 
tened to Vienna, assumed the various crowns 
which were hereditary in the family of the Haps- 
burgs, to which he added, by election, that of the 
German Empire in October, and that of the 
Kingdom of Hungary in the next Ma3-. 

1711. Not an uninteresting point of time for us, 
though not particularly so in our own land. There 
have been great political changes in the colonies, 
most of which have now royal Governors, and 
many have been consolidated — for instance, his 
Excellency, Joseph Dudley, appointed Governor 
by King William in 1702, rules from the capital, 
Boston, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, and Plymouth colonies, and a part of Ver- 
mont, if there is anything up in the Green 
Mountains to be governed. The Governor of New 
York, General Hunter, has jurisdiction also over 
both East and West Jersey, and Charles Gookin, 
Deputy of the English proprietors, rules both 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. In New England, 
two little boys are just learning to read, wlio are 
to have no'small share in putting an end to this 
appointing of Governors in these Colonies ; one 
of them, five jrears old, is the son of Mr. Frank- 
lin, soapboiler in Milk street, Boston ; the other, 
Stephen, son of a Mr. Hopkins in Providence, 
R. I., if my memory does not deceive me. 

But if we look *home' — as our forefathers in 
those days called England — we shall see much to 
interest us, just at this date. The Be v. Jona- 
than Swift, editor of that political sheet 4he **Ex- 
aminer," is just giving to the public his ^'Proposal 
for correcting and improving the English Lan- 
guage," stolen bodily almost from De Foe's **Ea- 
say on Projects," a man whom the Reverend 
gentleman hates but plunders ; young Mr. Pope 
is just bringing out his **Essay on Criticism ;" and 
(my favorite Essayist) Steele has closed his Tat- 
ler and, with Addison — who has come back from 
Ireland — is producing the daily numbers of the 
Spectator. De Foe, a greater man than either, 
'^unabashed De Foe," ready to sacrifice every 
thing, life itself if need be, for the right, the 
strongest, noblest specimen of moral power of that 
day — without the qualities or the desires^ which 



could enable him to be counted among the "wits" 
of Queen Anne's reign or to flourish at the cof- 
fee houses — is 'enjoying once more a gleam of 
sunshine, for the Sacheverell trial last season has 
made Harley again minister, and Harley has 
taken the Editor of the Review — ^the fearless, not 
earless, as Pope unjustly called him — to kiss her 
Majesty's hand. And De Foe, with a strength 
of conviction, and power of common sense amount- 
ing to genius, is battling for the principles of the 
Revolution. Eight years are still to pass before, 
giving up pplitics, he is to produce the most orig- 
inal, d<4lightfiil, popular and immortal work — 
Robinson Crusoe — which the world has seen since 
Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress." 

Handel's first opera written for England, "Ri- 
naldo," is having its wonderful suocess, and Addi- 
son, whose "Rosamund" has not proved a success- 
ful match against the Italian opera, is,in the Spec- 
tator, ridiculing Rossi for calling (in the Preface 
to Rinaldo) ''Mynheer Hendelthe Orpheus of his 
age," and is making merry over the flight of spar- 
rows introduced into Armida's garden in the 
same opera. 

Carl VI., bom Oct. 1, 1685 — ^had just completed 
his 26th year when crowned Emperor (Oct 1 2.) 
He had all his father's passion for music, though 
not his fecundity in composition. I find no 
records of operatic music written by him ; but he 
appears to have produced a pretty large quantity 
for the harpsichord and of vocal pieces in other 
forms, especially canons. A ^ Miserere foir four 
voices with figured bass, composed near, the close 
of his life, is among his autographs. Like his 
father, .he assembled distinguished musicians at 
his Court, examined the candidates for the oflice 
of Chapelmaiter, and the scores of operas pre- 
sented for performance ; and sometimes at pri- 
vate productions in the summer theatre of the 
Favorita Palace, in the Augarten, he played the 
harpsichord from the full score. His master in 
counterpoint was tne famed Johann Joseph 
Fux, whose " Gradus ad Pamassum " he caused 
to be printed in a splendid folio volume, dated 
1725. 

In free composition he was pupil of Caldara, 
who from 1716 to 1786, twenty years, produced 
fifty-two operas for the Court theatre. 

Carl's ear for music was celebrated ; no fault 
escaped him ; but a composition which satisfied 
him could arouse him to enthusiasm. B— -r's 
reading of the old anecdote of the Emperor and 
Fux seems the most probable ; namely, at the 
third performance of the Opera *' Elisa," (text 
Pariati, music Fux) — ^first given in the Favorita 
theatre, Aug. 28, 1719, on the birthday festival of 
Edipress Elizabeth, Carl was so delighted with 
the music as to seat himelf at the harpsichord 
aiid accompany the entire performance. Fux, 
deprived of his proper office, stood by and turned 
over the leaves, and at the close exclaimed 
" Bravissimo I Your Majesty might very well 
take my office." — *^ I thank you, my dear Chapel- 
master, for your good opinion, " answered the 
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Emperor," but I am very well satisfied with my 
own." 

It IS well known, rontinncji B — r, what a 
poo'l influence CarPj* advice exerted upon Fari- 
nelli [the cas/rnto^ of whoiti the Encrlishwomnn 
uaid, " One God, one Farinelli**.] That famous 
sinserwas Uiree times in Vienna; — in 1724 (with 
Porpora), in 1 728 and 1731. On one occasion, 
when the Kmperor was aeoompanyin«r him, he 
remarked how much his vocalism wouhl prain if 
he would less frequently overloaTl his melodies 
with such lonfr-breathed ornaments. This advice 
was followed by Farinclli, and from this time 
dated the marvellous depth of expression of his 
adagion. 

There were duripj; CarPs reijrn lour regular 
family festivals: the Emperor's birthday, October 
1 ; his nameday, Nov. 4 ; the Empresses birthday 
Au<;ust 28, and her nameday Nov. 19. 

For Nov. 4, the Empress provided an opera in 
the jvreat theatre, and for Aup^ust 28. the Em- 
peror one for the summer theatre in the Favorita. 
These were but occasional works and, though pro- 
duced with giieat splendor, were performed but 
two or three times each. The mountin^r of one 
of these operas cost from $25,000 to $30,000. 
The costumes were of velvet and silk richlv em- 
broidered with gold and silver, the very members 
of the Orchestra appeared in splendid dresses, 
and neither the opera in Paris nor in London 
could at that time, in the matter of the vocal and 
instrumental music, the costumes and decorations' 
stand any comparison with the imperial court 
theatre of Vienna. [I am r\ot ready to admit 
this statement in one particular — namely as to 
the vocal music of the London opera, say from 
1720 to 1735, for Handel was the composer of a 
very larflje proportion of the operas given, and 
the greatest vocalists then living were at various 
times engaged. In other respects, yes.] 

The annual expense of CarPs opera was in 
round numbers $100,000-— of which 43,000 flor- 
ins was for the *' Chapel" or musical establish- 
ment, which was thus made up : 

1 Court chapelmaster, J. J. Fux. 

1 Vice chapelmaster, Antonio Caldara. 

3 Composers, Badia, Francesco Conti and Por- 
sile. 

2 Composers for ballet, Matheis and Ilolzbauer. 

3 Italian court poets, Stampiglia, Zeno and 
Pariati, afterwards Pasquini and Metastasio. 

1 German court poet, Prokoff. 

34 men Hinders. 

8 women singers. 

1 Concert master and his assistant. 

32 players of string instruments, 2 theorbos, 1 
viol di gamba, 1 Iut4^, 5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 4 trom- 
bones, 1 horn, 13 trumpets, 1 drum. 

There were also two ballet masters. 

Prince Pio was general operatic director, and 
the whole was under the charge of the Oberst- 
hofmeisteramte — which four words in one I take 
to be the equivalent of Lordhighchamberlain's- 
office, the longer word by six letters. In the 
'*Court-kitchen-departmcnt" was a special **mu- 
sicians' butler** with two assistants. Of all re- 
tainers of the court, the musicians alone, when 
enfeebled and superannuated, still retained their 
ofiices and drew a salary. 

Carl VI.'s regard for Fux is well known to all 
who are familiar with musical history. B — r 
gives a pleasant proof of it. In 1723, in August, 
the court was in Prague, and the celebration of 



the Empress's birthday (on the 28th), took place' 
in a tPm]K)rary theatre put up for the occasion, a 
sort of amphitheatre without roof. The opera 
vTM^CoHtanza e fnrlezzn^'* a festive piece by Pa- 
riati, with opera music by Fux, an<l ballet mu- 
sic by Matheis, written for a chorus of 200 voices 
and an orchestra of 100. As the day drew near, 
Fux was taken ill, and had to make the journey 
to Prague in a litter. At the performance, the 
Emperor caused Fux to sit next himself in an 
easy chair as spectator, while Caldara bad the 
direction. 

But let Gerber tell these stories of Fux in his 
way : 

Fux (Johann Joseph), imperial chief Chapel- 
master in Vienna, born in Styria about 1660, 
filled this distinguished and honorable post some 
40 years, under the Emperors Leopold^ Joseph, 
and Carl VI., all of them as thoroughly taught in 
music as a prince ever can be. The regard of 
this last-named Emperor for his old chapelmas- 
terwent so far, that, in 1723, being afllicted with 
gout, Carl had him transported from Vienna to 
Prague in a litter, where the ' old man had the 
plea:)ure to hear, sitting near the Eanperor, his 
opera performed by 100 singers and 200 instru- 
mentists. 

He took another method of showing his appre- 
ciation of Fux*s talent the next year ; for on oc- 
casion of the birth of an archduchess [Maria Ame- 
lia, Apr. 5, 1724] Fux produced an opera which 
pleased the Emperor so highly, that upon the 
third performance, he made a lottery for the ben- 
efit of all who sang or played in it, with jewels, 
gold watches, snufl-boxes, &c., for prizes. All 
the tickets drew prizes, the least of which was of 
500 florins value, the highest going up to 1000, 
1500 and even 2000 fl. The eldest archduchess, 
[the afterwards famous Empress Maria Theresa, 
then about seven years old, born May 15, 1717] 
sang in the piece on the stage, and the* Emperor 
himself directed the entire performance at the 
harpsichord. As he entered the orchestra, the 
score of the opera,most splendidly bound,wa8 pre- 
sented to him in the name of the Empress, upon 
which the Emperor, after bowing to her, placed 
himself at the instrument and gave the signal to 
besin. It was on this occasion that Fux, who 
stood beliind the Emperor, after noting many 
proofs of Carl's skill in the most difficult passages 
and many a bravo ! at last exclaimed, **0h, it is 
a pity than your Majesty has not become a virtu- 
oso." Whereupon the Emperor turned to him 
with the remark, "No matter, I have it better as 
it is." [^Neues Lexicon, article "Fuz."] 

Note how differently, both as to date and in 
form, this last anecdote is given by my B — r, and 
Gerber. Wiirzbach tells it still in another form, 
and makes Leopold tlie hero of it instead of 
his grandson. True, it is not very important 
just what words were used on so trivial an occa- 
sion ; but when you have had occasion to make 
yourself pretty familiar with almost all the works 
produced in more than a century and a half in a 
certain department of literary and artistic his- 
tory, and find that a general and all-pervading 
characteristic is an utter carelessness in repeating 
facts and anecdotes, you begin to despair of ever* 
getting at truth. This is true to an astonishing 
degree of the Germans. They plunder one an- 
other for anecdotes and stories, yet rarely repeat 
one without contriving to make it sound more or 
less differently. It b only about 25 years since 



Wegelcr and Rics's ^'Noiizcn" about Beethoven 
appeared ; and yet their anecdotes have by lit- 
tle and little become so changetl as often to be 
hardly recognizable. So Marx, in telling of Beet- 
hoven's trouble in the first performance of his 
Choral Fantasia, though he had (or might have 
had) the anecdotes as told by three persons pres- 
ent, follows neither : but of all writers he is one 
of the very worst in this respect — yon cannot 
trust him a moment. Thank fortune, there are 
a few conscientious writers even on music, and in 
Germany — iJahn and Chrysander for instance. 
Being eiisier after this expectoration, I go back 
to Carl VI. 

As on the nameday of the Emperor ard the 
birthday of the Empress new operas were given, 
so on the birthday (Oct. 1) of the Emperor, and 
nameday of the Empress (Nov. 19), there were 
given in the Palace at Vienna, "Serenataa." 

(To b« eoatlnoed.) 



Professor Wylde^s first Lectore at Oresham 

College. 

(Concluded tnm pftgo 168.) 

Now,' of all forms used, the song form is the 
simplest and most ancient ; next comes fugue,the 
oldest of the elaborated forms. Th<^ song form 
def>ended entirely on the verse or poetry to which 
it was allied ; and, if we take a specimen of the 
earliest piece of music written, we find it contains 
not a note, much less a bar, more than is re- 
quired to sing the words. The song which I am 
about to (rive you was found inserted in a poem 
written by one Lambert de Cora, nicknamed 
" the short." * It was commenced in the year 
1140. 

The music is written in Gregorian notes of the 
old lozen<:e shape ; it is quaint, but not void of a 
certain melancnoly sentiment. No bass or har- 
mony is found to this song. If it were sung ac- 
companied by instruments, it is vao^t probable 
they played the same notes as the voice sang.f 
(Here follows Illustration the 1st). Now, I want 
you to remark, in this early example of the song 
form, how allied it is to the Gregorian chant} 
There is another song called " Chanson de Ro- 
land." which some have said was that to which 
the Normans marched to battle at the great his- 
torical combat at Hastings. The words here are 
doubtless as old as the date claimed for them, but 
the music is not authenticated. It has a more 
modem character than the song you have just 
heanl, so that I do not think it vtm be cited with 
confidence ; but ^ou will perceive also how the 
form of the music depends on the verse. The 
words of the song are — 

" Let wry Talimit Ron of Gaul 

Sing Romld'f dccdn, bis greatoat glory, 

VhOM nnnie will utoutflut Am app&l. 
And feats Intpir* for futur* story. 

" Ronald in childhood had no feMv. 

Waa f^ll of tricks, nor kocw a letter, 
Whiflh, though it cost his mother tears. 

His &tber critd, ' 8o much the better:— 

" *■ We'll have him for a soldier ftce. 

His strength and courage let us nourish ; 

If bold the heart, though wild the heed. 
In war h«*ll but the better flonrWh.' 

*' Roland too much adored the Ikir, 

From whom eVn berues are defenceless, 

And by a queen of beauty rare 

lie all at once was rendered senseless. 

" One hapless mom, she left the knight, 

Who, when he missed her, grew quite flranUe. 

Our pattern, let him be in sight, 

His love was somewhat too romantic." 

* History does not say why this Lambert de Oors was nick- 
named *' the short." Perhaps it was in contrast to his poem, 
which is long. The poem consists of 20,000 lines. 

t The Terses of this song are Alexandrine, or of twel?e syl- 
lables. The words are — 

•' Thus blindly he proceeds whom love at pleasure leads: 
As all who liTe must bear the ills which mortnls share, 
Foall who loye with seal must pain and anguish feel; 
Thus blindly he proceeds whom Iotc at pleasure leads." 

X To the old monks not only are we indebted for the preser- 
Tation of art in the dark ages, but to these '' church tunes" 
are we indebted eren for our secular music—for, In feet, th* 
•• Lots Song.*' 
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(Here follows Illustration the 2nd.) Now, some 
who are only acquainted with musical ballads, 
old and new, maj* ima^rine that whatever form 
njay have been to instrumental music, the form 
of vocal music still depends on the verse to which 
it h allied, and ronse<]uently that no change has 
taken pla6e in this form of composition. It is 
not so, however. Musical ballads, it is true, still 
keep to the form of the verse to which tlipy are 
wedded, but most vocal pieces are Icn^rthcned 
out, and are not generally confined to the sort of 
verse with which the music is associated, but fol- 
low a conventional and usually-adopted form, 
like the well-known 8on*r, " Deh vieni, non tar- 
dar," by Mozart, which you shall hear, and so be 
able to compare with the form of the early speci- 
men of sonjr. (Here follows Illustration 3rd.) 

Now, in the son<r you have just heard, if you 
take away the words, and sinjj the melody to any 
vocal syllables, the effect upon the mind is the 
same, for it is the melody which captivates quite 
independently of the words. Such a sonpj re- 
quires no charm of '* verse." It is pure abstract 
*' music," and so differs entirely from the first 
son;! you heard, which, without the verse, has but 
small attraction. 

I said that the oldest elaborate form was that 
of fnjrbo. This form of composition oricrinated 
in the desire to add other parts for other voices 
to a plain sonpr. In a canon or fu^rue, the song 
or subject commenced by the first voice is, as 
soon as it has finished its phrase, taken up by 
another voice, whilst the first voice continues to 
sinji somcthinnr which atrrees with the song dunor 
by the seirond voice ; as soon as the second voice 
has ended its phrase the third commences, the 
other two continuin<r to sipjj parts which ajrree 
in harmony with the third voice, and so on. This 
continuation of the voices after they have piven 
out their phrase or song pi-oduces a form much 
more lengthened than that of a simple song, and 
constitutes a form which has been followed ever 
since. It was an immense stride in the art, and 
the specimen I am about to present to you is 
wondrous for the time in which it was written, 
viz., in 1250. It is the earliest piece of music 
we possess in parts. The words are ** Summer is 
icumen."* (Here follows Illustration 4th.) 

I said this composition is a wonderful specimen 
of art for the time in which it was written, i.e.^ it 
must be regarded as such in comparison with the 
then existing part compositions of the Gregorian 
school. It contains, however, some of the worst 
features of that mode of harmonizing a subject 
or theme, viz., consecutive fifths, and is very 
monotonous from want of any change of key. 
In form, however, this old canon, *' Summer is 
icumfen," has been the precursor of our modern 
canon, which is a strict fugue, and, in fact, of all 
fugues, a style in which Bach, Mozart and Han- 
del, and of late years Mendelssohn, excelled. 
You shall hear a specimen of this form of com- 
position by Cherubini, called " Perfida Clori," a 
canon for three voices ; also a fugue by S. Bach, 
who flourished at the end of the 18th century. 
(Here follow Cherubini's Canon, Illustration 5th ; 
and Bach's Fugue, Illustration 6th.) 

Now, in Bach's time these fugues were consid- 
ered the most difficult compositions for a keyed 
instrument like the pianoforte and organ. What 
would they have said in those days to a modern 
fantasia by Thalbergor other great digital writers 
of difliculties, a specimen of which, by way of 
contrast, you shall now hear. (Here follows Il- 
lustration 7th, Thalberg's Fantasia). 

Fantasias of this kind abound in astonishing 
effects, and they affofd immense scope for display 
of mechanical dexterity and command ove^ the 
instrument, but they possess neither the form nor 
the charm of the beautiful, and soon pall upon 
the ear. On comparing a fantasia of this kind 
to the fugue you previously heard, I do not ask 
you all at once to admire the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter, but I feel convinced that when 
your taste has been cultivated, and the novelty 
of the effects produced by digital execution is 
worn away, the one will be cherished as a work 

* Bseh voice which ilogs this ** caoon '* tAnga the aame 
notes. There U an additional part for two male Toices, bat 
tbeae haTe nothing to do with the canon. 



of beauty — and " a thing of beauty is a Joy for 
ever" — and the other cast away as a faded 
flower. 

My lecture, so far, has shown vouthat a know- 
ledge of form in musical -composition is the great 
secret of the art ; that musical composition is not 
a mystery, but an imitative art, which can be 
taught and learnt and, " pari passu" as the fonns 
of musical art are more or less successfully em- 
ployed, so does the degree of imitation appear 
greater or less, the mystery of production more 
or lej«s wonderful and the result more or less de- 
lightful. T would say to those who have an car 
and taste for music, study the forms of composi- 
tion ; if you derive pleasure from hearing music 
without understanding it, your pleasure will be 
infinitely greater when the mind is satisfied as 
well as the ear delighted, and there can be no 
real mental satisfaction in listening to that which 
is not understoofl. But, the mind satisfied and 
the ear delighted, there ensues a pleasure which 
may well be envied by those from whom nature 
has withheld one of her best gifts — a love and 
^aste for the beautiful in art. 



From a Musical Sufferer, 

Do enlighten me, — is It from weaknent or choice 
Cornell thin Tillainouff tremolo habit of ninii^ng — 

Tbl« new "wiggle"' — aa somebody terms It— of voice, 
Which these lyrical songsters are constantly bringing ^ 

If I go to tho opera, big, burly throats 
Of the amorous tenors and chlTalrous basses. 

That appear as if formed for sustalnment of notes. 
And the eTen prolongment of all rocal graoee, — 

Their heroics declaim In a qnlrering way. 

That all rocal propriety clearly outrages, 
And|tn their shaky cadenms their passions convey, 

To remind one of ague In all its bad stages. 

And obese prima-donnas— whose figures suggest 

An addition to Isger, if not a style largo ^ 
With their arias waTy with Tocal unrest. 

On legitimate pleasure lay hopeless embargo. 

CaTatinas are corkscrewed, and recitatif 

Is a weak undulation of Toeal dellTery, 
Nor does sonorous unison brings its relief, 

But Is tipsT in tone, and in climaxes qulvery. 

If at church I attend— where some petted quartet 
Of their florid acoomplisbment gite exhibition. 

In place of devotional method— I get 
The name tremolo, only in cheapened edition. 

I hsd thought that the concert-room nuisance had reached 
Its extent In the ignorant chatter and giggle,— 

But let ballad be sung or braTura be screeched, 
There's a trial yet worse— the inveterate "wiggle." 

The great organ is played,— I am there.— for at length 
Is the fbrtunate time to hear harmonies semblant 

To the instrument's massiveness, finish and strength ; 
The perfbrmer commences — and outcomes tlie^^Tremblant." 

It would seem that all ▼ocalisation, before 

It were fit to the auditor's ear to be taking, 
Must, like physic, observing medicinal law, 

Undergo the anterior process of shaking. 

''Wiggle" on then, ye slngors, both lyric and local,— 
Fashion tolerates, so 1 submit without blinking; 

But, as strange as It seems, such performances vocal 
Are, in popular phrase, "no groat shakes," to my thinking. 
— 2Vaiiscri/)(. 



Gounod's "Faust." 

From the New Tork Tribune. 
* * * It is some two hundred and fifty vears 
sinco the opera — in the effort to revive ancient (jroek 
dramatic music — was first evolved ; and for tho last 
half century or more, other polite nations have had 
skilful composers settmg the languages of their sev- 
eral countries to music. The works of the great 
masters of the past century, Handel and Haydn, live, 
but none on the singing stage, although they wrote 
operas, and the forffcr composer was especially volu- 
minous. Gluck, the reformer, (whose contributions 
to the Illumination of the philosophy of the opera 
can hardly be overscatcd), owing to the defunct na- 
ture oC the Greek fables which he set, and likewise to 



the improvement in the beauty and ecstasy of mel- 
ody, since his day, has noAv only a partinl life, and 
the effort to walio him into hcing in this country 
ended iti a signal failnrc — all intei-est in Orpheus and 
Euridicc being dead, as much as in the allegories on 
an old ceiling. So too Beethoven's only opera, 
Fidello, upon which he spent so many years .of his 
passionately artistic life, was played three tim&^ai 
the Academy — twice with Carl Formes, the most fa- 
mous hass of Germany, and more recently hy Mr. 
Anschiitz's present company, and each time to near, 
ly empty henchcs — rendering it impossihlc for the 
most classical manager to continue such a losing 
game. Of Cimarosa, Winter, Jomelli. Piccini, 
Trajeta, Paisiello, Choruhini, Spontini, Gretry, I>e- 
sucur, Sir Henry Bishop, and many others who made 
a name, at least nationally if not universally, in 
their day. not a single work may ho said to have pos- 
session of the stage as a stainhird living opera — 
known throughout the audiences of tho different na- 
tions. In fact, any connoisseur can readily call to 
mind the thirty standard operas of some half-score 
composoi-s : Mozart, Von Wcher, Kossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Herold, Anbcr, Meyerbeer — which 
comprise the entire repertory of pennancntly attrac- 
tive works to all nations; although the paucity of 
this supply has caused it to he so much drawn upon, 
as to hackney al>out one third of the small list bo- 
vond endurance. 

The very latest additions to opera have afforded 
very little or no liopo toward extending this standard 
and thrcadharo list. Take, for example, the two 
Italian operas produced at this Academy — Jone and 
Judith, lone was, as regards ideas, (though academi- 
cally well constructed) "full of sound and fury sig- 
nifying nothing," and it is utterly impossible that 
such a farrago of notes can live after the first echAes 
of its exaggerated tones have died away. Judith^ 
which wc'did not hear, we are told was almost still- 
horn. Beside these, there was produced, some two 
years since, Meyerbeer's opera of Dinorah, written 
with great elaboration and listened to with the most 
devoted respo^'t, which was a failure here. 

This view of the difliculties attending the compo- 
sition of any opera, deKtined to liyo and have a cos- 
mopolitan acceptation, and the claims put forth for a 
work said to possess preeminently these attribntef, 
lead us to tho critical consideration of tho produc- 
tion, last night, at the Academy of music, by Herr 
Anschiitz's German company, of* the Opera of Fai/«/, 
composed hy M. Gounod of Paris, and not only jus- 
tify us in a lengthened article, but demand such au 
analysis at our hands. 

This opera is of French origin. We have a copy 
of the work with tho original French text, the Italiaib 
ond the German versions being translationa Th« 
structure of tho vocal music therefore .is French, i-f 
the French poet has not written his verso upon the 
models of another nation ; and he has not done so^ 
Hence the music has much that is melodically dis- 
proportioned : some bars crowded with notes, other» 
without enough to fill them, so as to secure eentincMty 
of phrasing. 

The opera of Faust is in &ve acts,, and embracea 
nineteen pieces — solos, ducts, trios, quartets,. and cho- 
ruses. The scenes are the sam^ as in tho well-known 
acting play given in £ngli<»h at Niblo's,.and tliere- 
foro we do not describe them. Among all these 
nineteen pieces we look in ^iu for n first-dass mc- 
morabJc melo<ly, the prime requisite for an openi,an<l 
without which it cannot liive — however much aclvcn- 
titious circumstauces may combine to give a local or 
passijig life. 

Wo shall look now very briefly, and under the 
greatest disadvantages, not having musical noution 
to quote wiih, at the pieces. 

Overtures, so many of which were essayed jsnd so 
few good ones achieved hy composers, have recently 
fallen into disuse, and short introductions, or a few 
preliminary measures in tho orchestra now precede 
the rising of the curuiin. The introduction here is a 
grave, slow movement, evidently written by a har- 
monist accustomed to organ music, and tho most of 
it would be effective on that instrument. Wo cannot 
perceive tlie transcendentalism of nwolving the lust 
chord of bars 7 and 16 by exceptions; as the car 
demands tho augmented sixth to have its customary 
roj^olution hy the descent of a half tone in the bas*^ 
Where there is an infraction of a rule, and a beauti- 
ful or transcendental object is gained, well and 
good ; but here the effect is simply mean and ugly. 
The curtain rises with No. 1 of the musical pieces. 
Faust, a very old and decrepit mon, is in his labora- 
tory, and the recitative he delivers \\% unexception- 
abl'y good. A chorus in triple time, of peasants, 
heard outside, is very poor — compare it for a moment 
with the peasant music in Don Giovanni or La Son- 
nambulOf and the difference between genius and tha 
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wnnt of it is evident. To those ennue a very sliort 
andanie maestoao by Faust, one of the best vocnl pH8- 
sages in the opera, bat wanting the suavity of unin- 
terrupted oratorical flow, owin^ to the French versi- 
ficHtion. In Uio course of this, the scena for the 
tenor, we hear anotlier chorus, outside, wliich is ali^o 
nninspiring; Followinj; this chorus m a recitative by 
Faust, ending with a sudden bolt from the key of F, 
one flat, to B, five shnrps — said bolt caused' by the 
appcMrancc of the devil. Wo do not think even his 
presence warranted such a change of key.. unless he 
was po ugly as to scare Faust to death, and finish the 
opera with this chord. Experience, and Rossini es- 
pecially, have established the possible surprise transi- 
tions of key in the scale, which come under the head 
of High Art ; and this is not one of them, and utter- 
ly lacks justification. In the grand Greek group of 
the Laocoon, there is something left; to the imagina- 
tion, in the sculptured aconics of tho man and his 
sons. The artist is not hideous in his representing 
contortions. Art, tho beautiful still, has some claims. 
So, too, in music. Symmetries and logical sequences 
must be observed, oven though tho devil or a creditor 
is suddenly introduced. — The conversation of Me- 
phis\ophilo0 and Faust in the recitative, which opens 
No. 2, is well written, and leads us to a mclody-al- 
Icgro^by Fayst ; — and here again M. Gounod is 
simply common-place without being beautiful, nor 
does Uie devil help him in his difficulty. Now comes 
some supernatural music ; and what relates to fiends 
is ground so grandly tnivelled over by the irreat Ger- 
man VoB Weber, that very little space is left to glean 
anything — as M. Meyerbeer proved in licbert U 
Viable. The supernatural cipparition of Marguerite 
at this point of the drama is an opportunity for a 
movement in the orchestra, such as is afterwards 
heard in a lovers' duet. Following this is the repe- 
tition of the allegro air by Faust, this time intermix- 
ed with counterpoints in the odd bars where the 
commas oome, symetrically uttered by Mephistoph- 
eles : — by courtesy called a Duet, and meanly end- 
ing tho act. 

Composers, if sane, try to end their acts efficient- 
ly by the music, if the action permit. Here was a 
splendid chance for a Duet for Tenor and Bass — the 
fiend of course being deep-voiced : — such a duct is 
so rare in music that but some foui'or five occur to 
ns : a roan of genius like Bossini, in the platitudes 
of the libretto of William TeU, created ~a master- 
piece of a duet : Auber,not addicted to the sublimost 
musical perceptions, rises above his ordinary style, 
inspired oy the situation between Masaniello and the 
fellow conspirator, and throws out a hymn of liberty 
worthy to be sung by the heix>e8 of Marathon or 
Gettysburg on the field of battle. The poverties of 
this duet aro therefore both positive and relative. 
But moreover there is a grave blunder such as a man 
of talent might, but as a man of genius could not, 
make, in giving music without any ecstasy of stylo 
or pitch to Faust now aged 21, over Faust cetat '81. 
But yet more : the most vigorous music as to pitch 
and emphasis is in his mouth supposed to 1)e without 
teeth, and his lungs without breath, and his heart 
without love. And all that Faust Jr. gets is the 
cold-meats of the ex-old man to express the unex- 
ampled feeling of a person with 60 years knocked-off 
his head at a clip. If the poet, and the costumer 
who " makes up " the actors to any oge from 18 to 
1800, the years of the wandering Jew, had executed 
their |Mirts with no greater fidelity to nature than the 
musician, Faust would liavo been a young man first 
and the devil would have changed him into an old 
one. 

Act. II. opens with a chorus, No. 3, of mixed char- 
acters, afTording a chance for some beautiful melody 
such as Weber or Rossini, or Aubcr, give their 
crowds. This, however, is not beautiful, though cor- 
rectly rhythroed. A novelty is a strophe by old men 
— much applauded, because they sing with wcaxen 
voices. So too there is clapping and stamping for 
the anvil-pounding in the Trovntare ; and would be 
for a scene of Broadway where the laying^own of a 
railroad was set to music Such applause, howeyer, 
is neither genuine nor sublime. The peroration of 
this chorus of Faust is well-worked up and counter- 
pointed, in which kind of elaborate production M. 
Gounod ts a master. 

A well-written recitative follows, leading to No. 4, 
a bacchanalian song by Mephistophelcs. This is 
vigorous and artistically tinted and balanced, but 
wanting in melodic flash, necessary to a popular bib- 
bing-ditty. No. 5 is the scene where the fiend shows 
his power to the chorus, and they keep him oif with 
the crossed on their sword-hilts, which were onecific 
to that end in the middle-ages. This is brief con- 
certed music thoroughly well told. No. 6 is a waltz 
and chorus. This is well-rhythmed and melodic, and 
the Coda Is finely worked up ; but the melody is nut 
firtt-class. In the course of this piece is an episode 



in tho waltz- measure, but moderated in quickness, 
where Margaret crosses the stage, and Faust addresses 
her for the first time. The phrase he uses is musical* 
1} deficient in grace, though the note of interrogation 
is rightly indicated by a rise of the voice. Margaret 
respond:!, but on the same chord with which Faust 
opened the conversation with her a moment before. 
Her reply is not interrogative, but positive,and there- 
fore the chord should not begin on the dominant of 
sol, as is Faust's question, but on the tonic. The 
words aro Norit mon»ieur : (no, sir :) demanding the 
colon as punctuation. Then those words follow : 
Je ne suis demoitteUe ni helU, Et je n* at png heaoin 

SH*<m me donne la main (I am not a young lady, nor 
eautiful, and I have no need of your hand — or your 
courtesy). The proper way of declaiming these 
words is not thatodopted by'M. Gounod, because he 
repeats demoiselle ni M/e, without moaning or neces- 
sity. It is very correctly conceived, so far as it is 
musically in the opera, the same as in the drama ; 
that is to say no musical attitude is struck, or undue 
parade of style made. 

Act III opens with some good orchestral mu^ic. 
No. 7, followed by a pretty little air of the Boy 
Lover, Sitbel. It lies well under th« voice. Well- 
constructed orchestral details and vocal recitative fol- 
low, coming to No. 8 — a cavntina by Faust. The 
first four bars of this are beautiful, but would be bet- 
ter if a second line were set under the third and 
fourth bars, instead of a repetition of the first. Bar 
5 is goofl and logically follows the other — and logi- 
cal sequence comprehends much of the success in 
melody. But bars 6, 7, in view of the manner in 
which the receptive faculties of the hearer aro mould- 
ed by the previous bar^, are hobbling. The succeed- 
ing eight bars arc good but intricate, because of tho 
condensed transitions of key. Then comes a series 
of modulations and transitions where the best singer 
has to look as to what keys he is roshing into, and 
where only a limited number of hearers can follow 
him.. A bit of recitative between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles endues, and to this succeeds No. 9, a scene 
and air of Mnrj^aret. This opens with these words : 
*• Jevoudrais bien Mi-oir quel Anit ce jetine homtne ; 
»i c*eat un grand seigneur ^ et comment il se nomme f" (I 
should like to knoAv who this young man is ; if he 
l>e a grcftt Lord, and what is his name ?) All this 
is given on the same notes — absolutely monotonous, 
and^ indicatinj; in tho speaker an indifferenee to the 
suhject so spoken or sung. Then follows a ballad of 
the antique mould. Here was a good chance for 
something nice. Mark how Rossini, in his Cinderella, 
as the girl is over the kitchen-fire embers, takes an 
advantage of the situation. Una volta eraun lih^ 
(once a king there chanced to lie) sings Cinderella ; 
and what an old, old ballad it is, with beauty and 
grace, however, in every note. This may be said to 
be a little matter in the ]Ut of musical pieces of an 
opera, but we take if sue there, and think it is a very 
important and indispensable matter, that airs, simple 
strains, chosen by the composer for really more em- 
phasis than much more stately stage business, should 
be up to the mark. Now M. Gounod has either 
adopted the first eight bars of his ballad from some 
old relic, or ho has invented them. In either case it 
is lifeless. True, there is the minor seventh, and 
some of the aroma duo an old ballad, but it wants 
essence and beauty. It is well-harmonized, however, 
and would go well as choi*ds on tho piano. After 
some recitative we come to the Aria of Margaret, 
which is in }-timc. It is not a first-class effusion, as 
it ought to lie, though the melody is not tormented, as 
the French say ; and where there is so much that is, 
we should bo thankful for the boon. The writing for 
Margaret's muxic is very judifious as to pitch fbr a 
mezzo-soprano voice ; and it ii( to M. Gounod's honor 
that he does not strain his voices with high notes, to 
get a transient effect. 

Wo come now to a scene and recitative where 
Mephistopheles is humbujsKing the old woman, to 
give Faust an opportunity for the irrand and de<'isive 
attack on Margaret. This is introductory to a Quar- 
tet, No. 10. Now, the difiference between a quartet, 
and solos, consists in the union of the voices ; for if 
Ihev aro pretty much one after the other, and only in 
little bits, bearing to a full state of melody the same 
relation that tho gravy giblets ilo to the entire body 
of the turkey, it is only a qitanet in name, without 
even the 8u«tairted merit of solot. This is tho case 
with the so-called quartet in question. It may be 
said that the business of the scene is carried on with 
it perfectly, and so it is ; but the musical require- 
ments of a quartet are not ; and if these be not con- 
sidered of paramount importance in an opera, why 
not bo satisfied with the speakfeg drama? And 
moreover tho great sup^eriority of the musical over 
the spoken drama is, that in concerted pieces, by 
means of harmony which is only known to music, 
different and extremely varied passions and eiuotions 



are expressed absolutely^ at the same moment. In 
speaking simply, this would lie mere babel or jargon, 
like the disturbance of a mob. It is a composer's 
duty to take advantage of this power of mnsic^ and 
the composer of genius always does. But M. Gou- 
nod in a quartet gives um 'little as possible to the 
voices in simultaneous combination. This may be a 
difficult thing to effect, but genius knows how to ac- 
complish it : and it is one of the points that tho pub- 
lic is quick to appreciate if well managed. In this 
piece, M. Gounod doles out four bars of absolutely 
four-voiced music ; then wo have a number ol^ paces 
of narrative talk by the charactars, too much piece- 
meal fbr any interest, and next the voices come to- 
gether for about twenty short bars or measure*. The 
first four of these concerted bam liear a perfectly 
phrased melody ; the first measnre beginning on the 
tonic or key-chord, and goin^r to the dominant chord 
or that of the fifth, on the second measure ; the third 
measure commences on the dominant chord and goes 
in the fourth measure to the tonic chord. The words 
are : Je ne voum crois pas, etc. Now this is a perfectly 
square-cut four bars of a melody, and it requires a 
response. A tyro in the art of couKtmcting a melody 
should not begin bar 5, as bar 3, or on the dominant : 
(tho appoggiatura which M. Gounod introduces both 
in the treble and the baas in the commencement of 
bar 5 not alterimr the chord of tho dominant or fifth 
of the scale). This gawky repetition of tho chord 
of bar 3 is followed in bar '5 by matter which not be- 
ing sequential consequently the genius of melodic 
propulsion, or what should \iC the incvitahlo loeic r^ 
quired of single notes, is lost, ami the remainder of 
the so-called quartet is without further interest; ex- 
cept that which is merely dependent upon chords. 
After the quartet there is a harsh jump, without 
warranty in tho change of stage business, from La 
flat to Re natural, where there is some " general 
utility business," upon orchestral figures. 

This is followed by some diabolical ntterances of 
Mephistophelcs in measured recitation ; and condncta 
to the lover's Duct. The first ten measures of this 
on the pedal hass of tho dominant are skilful and 
graceful in the orchestra and in the voice-writinjrs, 
leading to the positive melody, commencing with tho 
words /jtisaes-moi. These also commence on the 
dominant, which is a want of contrast with ^ the 
opening of the introductory mutter. There is, it is 
true, a drone-bass on the key-note, but this simply 
disparages and renders hurd'y-gurdyish what ought 
to be the very soul of love and passion. Let ns 
however, this apart, examine the melody of the duct 
as it commences with the words Laiaez-moi — a mel- 
ody said to be the best in the opera. The notes are 
la, $ol, with a rise to rfo— followed by re, do, with a 
rise to to/— constituting the first and second bars of 
the phrase. Now a melody which goes from sol np 
to do and then from do up to sol octave, sounds like 
tuning a violin, and has no more inspiration or pas- 
sion. The next bar " contempler ton w-" [sa-ge) is 
melodically good, but bad harmonically ; becjiuse, 
the drone-bass is kept throughout, and the chord on 
the last beat, being a return to the chord of the 
dominant (as the two firxt beats of this bar 3 are 
the tonic chord) is a doubling on the track instead 
of being harmonic progress ; and is freezing cold,be- 
side being, if music may be compared to manners, 
snobbish. The proper and the only love-passionate 
chord under the notes do si, on the thinl beat oP this 
third bar, is one on the .suMominant, represented in 
tho figured-bass system by 6-3 ; and would be cor- 
rectly from the bass up, 6, d, g. This chord of 6 3 
fetches perfectly tho cliord on the dominant whether 
a fifth, or preceded by the 6 4, as is the case with the 
6-4 chord c, f, a in tlio next or fourth bar of this 
phrase, over the second syllable of tlie word visage. 
The next four bars, being made up of the same poet- 
ical line (a very feeble musico-vorbal proceeding, 
however), ought to balance precisely in their syllables 
and occentuations the fint preceding four bars. But 
they do nothing of the kind, and there is a total want 
of symmetry, and consequently of melodic beauty. 
The words Laissez-moi here are only given once, and 
not twice as in the first instance, and hence the second 
syllable of vi-sage is sprawled over a whole bar. The 
accents of the bars with tlio words smts la jmle cknri€, 
Dont I'astre de la nw't, are symmetrical with the open- 
ing bars, and constitute a melodic phrase of four ban 
more. Then comes a closing whicli is not four bars, 
but five hobbling ones. The first bar of these five 
is a delirious passage, (the seminal idea of which is 
in Von Weber's Oberon, and which composen have 
repeatedly copied since) ; but the delirium does not 
necessitate disorder, or the use of an odd bar. We 
beg to remark parenthetically hero, that in nothing 
aro the great composers more particular than in tho 
symmetry of their rhythms and melodic phrasing.'', 
confiiiing them to groups of two and four ban ; or . 
their multiples, and avoiding, excepting under vorj 
curious circumstances, rhythms of three or five bun 
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which th^ oar refnses to accept. For example : Bcet- 
hoTen, in the lonp^offt movement of his most extend- 
ed symphonj, ihe Eroica, that is in the first allegro 
wliich romprises Mveml hundred measares, always 
proceeds hy twos and fonrs. Roscini, the moAt spon- 
taneous melodist who ever existed, is so particulnr 
with his rhythms as to put in an extra odd bar of 
the preparatory ictus chords, when the want of it 
would make the melody sum np odd. When we sn^ 
that the ear refuses thero o<1diiies of rhythm, in sen- 
OMS and dramatic melody, we mean tliat it is akin to 
the disairreeablo effect of inharmonious coloring to 
the artisiic eye, or uiffjointed metre to the poetical oar. 
— To return to the Duet : Margaret repeats the 
lamo phrases as Faust's just noticed. To this ensue 
some interlocutory passaij^ on orchestral phrases, 
followed by an Andante in 4-4 time, where FanHt 
sin((4 oi;;ltt fi^od melodic bars with an appropriate 
climax : in which, however, the word-settinf( is 
chaotic, for the end of a line commences the second 
phrase on bar third, and the end of a line l)efrins the 
third phrase, bar 5, and cannot be too much con- 
demned. The words of the eijjrht bars of Mar|;nret 
are equally chaotic. This melody of Mari;nret docs 
not properly balance or respond to the previous eijrht 
bars, — for it commences without variety on the same 
chord. This U followed by an aIle([:ro a^ritato of no 
distinct melody, but of two bar phrarinfrs, and rest- 
Icwineasof key. A j^w^^i clean lanse declnmatory 
statement would have been much preferable to such 
unsatii<factory nitrizlinfts. Some general vocal busi- 
ness follows on orchestral details. 

Act IV. commences with an orchestral interlude, 
and njcitative. When a composer chooses one sharp 
for his signature, and writet in five, it makes a very 
confused page ; better put in the five signatures. 
Why such a parade of "accidents V* Groat men get 
along without them. It may occupy the attention of 
a certain class of amateurs in picking out the chords 
at the ntano-forte, and may look very learned to 
fools ; out true muMC lies deeper than all this. Beet- 
hoven, pretty good authority, will give three hun- 
dfjd bars, connting the repctition,in a symphony with 
one change of key, and no parade of accidental notes. 
Moxart, in his divine Non piu andrai, has a single 
rhiinge of key, and one accidental note (the fa sharp- 
ened) in the whole piece We might multiply 

scores of examples on this head. 

No. 12, a minor sir of Margaret, tremnlonsly ac- 
companied, is about the completest pi«co of sustained 
melody in the opera. Some recitative follown. 

The scene ontxide the Cntliedral is introduced with 
some transcendental harmonies in the orchestra, fol- 
lowed by organ music in the right strain. Martraret 
on the chnrrh steps, having been betrayed, is beset 
with the voices of demons and the potential curses of 
Mephi<(tophele.«i, who appears in a mysterious man- 
ner behind her — the agonies of conscience, in other 
words. 

No appeal on the stage is so powerful as the reliff- 
ious one of scenery and situation, especiallv in this 
country where we have no cathedrals of architectural 
sublimity to excite the emotions which lift the soul 
to the infinite. A stage represcntatran of a cathedral, 
with the organ heard within, addresses itself directly 
to the imagination, which supplies the plai^ of sixc, 
and creates feelincs akin to those experienced in a 
vast ccclesinstical building of the middle ages. This 
is a powerful scene ready to the hands of a compos- 
er ; and the choral which ie lieanl within, intermixed 
with the demoniac ragings of the fiend without, fol- 
lowed by the ecstatic erica to God by Margaret, con- 
trol the audience as no common scene can. It is in 
such ready-make situations where a cumposer can 
hardlr go wrong that M. Gounod creates a real im- 
pression on the audience. The choral w simple and 
good ; the shrieking of the demon properly snMtained 
according to rule by minor chords and much trom- 
hone-work, and theonran is jndicion^ly intcrxfiersed. 
The atritated invocation of Marssretl whifh closes 
this scene, is liable to criticism for its insufficiency of 
melodic flow, and the inconsequence of the harmony. 
• « ^ « • • « 

No. 13, is a Soldier's Chorus. Tho first move- 
ment in 6-8 timo is fluent and well-rhythmed. This 
of course miut be effective in the saVho proportion 
that it il symmetrical. There is a second movement 
in 12-8 time which i^ in a higher style, and is very 
captivating in its ffenrtt. This is said to bo the most 
popular piece in the opera, and we should judge so, 
aa it seems to be the most persistently meloilic. It 
is, we bog to remark, very easy for a compoter, though 
it may be difficult or impossible for other ^people, to 
write an opcm without melody, or with poor melo- 
dies. For the composer of operas, worthy the name, 
and there is generally one or two living, can write 
against time, if ho do not have to stop for a first-rate 
melody to make a scene. But if he come to a place 
whereit is necessary to present as good a melody 'as 



** The Last lioMe of Summer " and docs not nse M. 
Flotow's reccipe of hnpgincr such game, as in Mnrtha, 
the composer mny l>e forced to stop for a day, or a 
week, or a month, l>ecause the melodious spirits of 
the lyrical deep will not answer to osll. But harmo- 
ny nnd intricacies and orchestral effects and vsricties 
of coloring are always at his command, if he know his 
business. Tho affluence of melody which character- 
izes the works of tho great masters is so signally 
striking a need of M. Gounod, that this melodic 
piece, the Soldier's Chorus, claims and receiver nn 
extraordinary degree of notice from public and critics. 

Following thi.H chorus is a recitative and a serenade. 
No. 14 ; which, being by Mephistopheles, has every- 
thing but love in it — it is of tho grotesque school 
suited to the character. 

No. 15 is the " Trio de Pnel", where the brother 
of Margaret is wounded. It is made np of exclama- 
tions, and is deficient in melodic interest. 

No. 16 is " Tho Denth of Valentine." the brother; 
he curses Ins sister so unhandsomely that his demise 
oncht not to be regretted. This is a good piece of 
sustained and measnrod declamation. 

No. 18 is " The Wnlpurjris night," in which them 
is some wild chorus work, of a chnrscteristic kind, 
very woU written. Thi?* is followed by some excel- 
lent psssAcrcs for orchestra, nnd another chonis inter- 
mixed with solo work by Mephir^topheles, which is 
fluent. A bacchanalian song by Faust, is not a great 
success. 

No. 19, a trio finale, is next in onlcr. Af>er some 
appropriate orcliestnition and recitative, i< u mea«nred 
duet — allegro non troppo — which hss some bnrs of ec- 
centricity in it, and others which run naturally 
enouch. We cannot perceive the l>eanty or pro- 
priety of the hnrmonic sequence of the .'ith bar, with 
the words le»fers la mort, or the worth of the oddity 
of the notes over ne me font phu pettr. Some aifonized 
reminiscences of Mnnraret follow, quoting the first 
admiring words of Fnust. Broken di-nmatic traits 
ensue, and then comes what onsht to l>e a religions 
ecstatic movement — which begins well and loses 
l>eauty in the third bsr. The piece is in Sol. and 
immedintely changes to La, three sharps, and farther 
rises to B, five sharps. It is a trio between Mnrcnret, 
Faust and Mephistopheles. The vehement changes 
in the peroration sre wnrrantcd hy the climacteric in- 
tensity of tho sitURtion and are finely workefl up. A 
short recitative follows where Mephistopheles fails to 
get his prey. Harps and angelic voices are heard, 
with a plsinness of religions ]#oetic statement that wo 
would not dare to quote into English. The organ 
then comes in, and we suppose the opening of the 
choral phrase with it must he copied from some an- 
cient manuscript before the law.-* of harmony were 
understood, or we wonld not be helped on the same 
dish to consecutive whole-toned fifths and to consecu- 
tive octave* between the extreme p«rt«. either of 
which would mske a fnnalica per la musira tesr his 
hair, and wish Margaret on her way to the devil, in- 
stead of the direction she is going in, angel-tended, 
to the skies. 

We have trented only incidentally of the orchestra- 
tion m the above annlvsis. We mav say generallv 
that of this M. Gounod U a mnster. He tindcrstands 
the technical proprieties of individual or solo paints 
ing in the orche.«tra ; the tniditional and snggestivo 
uses to which such nnd such instruments are best 
adspted ; and is economiesl, and wisely so in thn nso 
of hi<i means. In short ho displays tho knowledge 
scientific and artistic, which may Ikj gained by a man 
of high talent, with devont study, brintrincr all the 
rays of his mind to a special focus. It in difficult to 
judge of the splendor of instrumentation or the set- 
tinir of musical jewels when thorp nre so few to set. 
Time.the trrest arbiter.will decide M. Gounod's place 
in the ranks of dramatic composers. So far as we 
can judge of his work hy readinsr and hearing, we 
should snv that it lacks the ind'spensahle vitality of 
divine melodv — nnd adventitious aids before its ap- 
pearance, and on the stncro during its pcrformanoe. 
may confer on it a temporary renown — but that will 
not endue it wich immortalitv. 
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Italian Opera. 

For three weeks have Max IVIaretzek and his 
strong company at the Boston Theatre had the 
Gncouragemcnt of very larj^c and approving au- 
diences, every night, for every sort of opera. 
(freatf without mistrnsting our memory of Lind, 
Bosio, Grisi, Sontag, Mario, and others. There 



People were soon persuaded of tho unusual com- 
pleteness of the combination, and the more than 
average excellence (to say the least) of all the 
singers in their several ways ; while half a dozen 
of them have proved themselves artists of high 
mark. This, with good orchestra and chorus, 
with goo<l acting as well as singing, is a great 
deal, and goes far to compensate for the absence 
of any single singer whom we can confidently call 
are no positively bad ones in this company, none 
positively oflTensive, no mere sticks. All seem to 
take an artist pride in their work, striving to act 
well their parts without shirking, afrcct4ition or 
egotistic nonsense. Verily they have their re- 
ward, and thev deserve it. 

We have now to pass hastily in review the 
"business of tho week" (fortnight), as tho theatri- 
cal critics say, having spoken only of the two 
opening nights. *'Iono" and Norma," were foUow- 
p(\ on Thursday evening, the 7tli, by Verdi's 
Traviata; for many sittings through of which a 
man's life ought to be loo valuable. It present- 
ed, however, another of the prime donne, Mile* 
Brignoli Ortolaxi, who found much favor, 
we are told, as well as her able supporters, Maz- 
zoleni and Bellini. We had the pleasure of hear- 
ing her through one act of Lucia in the Saturday 
"Matinde ;" a p*in», even, honest style of singing, 
with a pleasing voice of mwlerate jK)wer; bright 
black eyes, sliffht, pretty figure, and quite an car- 
nest, truthful impersonation of her part. Mazzo- 
Icni was E<lgardo, and Bellini the stern brother ; 
and the famous sextet finale, as indeed the whole 
scene of the dire and dismal wedding was made 
remarkably effective. 

Fourth night, Friday, the 8th. A very respect- 
able and sensible performance (for these times) 
of what is and what deserves to be the most pop- 
ular of operas, Don Giovanni, There was an 
immense audience, in character the best of the 
season, inasmuch as more of the real listeners, and 
fewer of the gabbling would-be fashionables, await 
their turn in such anopcra. Here, too, as at Cov- 
cnt Garden, the upper amphitheatre is always ]»ack- 
ed on Don Giovanni nights ; — one of the cheering 
signs among so many that discourage any earnest 
music-lover. There were no parts greatly ren- 
dered to bo sure, but there was a high average 
of excellence throughout. Mme. Mkdori's Don- 
na Annadid not supplant for us such ideals of the 
character as Grisi, Lagrange, or even Truffi (who 
suggested the moral height and Voauty of the part 
so finely), have left to us; but there wastlignity, 
nobility ami earnestness in her acting, and her 
singing in the great moments of the part surpris- 
ed us. It was particularly fine in the impassioned 
recitative where she relates the outrage to her 
lover, and the splendid burst of declamatory song 
which follows : Or sai chi Conor, &c. In the Trio 
of maskers, her part of the melody was admirably 
sung, 80 well conceived and so expressively con- 
veyed, that one could pardon one or two failures 
of the voice to reach the true pitch of a high note. 
Tlie *'letter" aria, so frequently omitted, was sung 
very artistically. T\\e tremolo^ that afllicts all 
voices trained in the gladiatorial Verdi school, 
was less obvious than usual. The lover Ottavio 
(Sig. LoTTi), being a small man, seemed to 
shrink awav under the shadow of so huge a mis- 
tress, but he used his clear, penetrating small 
voice to goo<l purpoie, even in // miotexoro. The 
Elvira of Miss Faxny Stockton was a rather 
unripe, tamo and pupil-like performance; but 
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her pleasing voice and person, with carefulness, 
freedom from affectation, and a fair degree of ex- 
ecution, made her contribution not uninteresting. 
These two slender voices were out of proportion 
to the larger calibre ot Medori's, and this was 
about all there was to mar the beaut}' of the Trio. 
Elvira's finest recitative and air : Afi tradi^ was, 
with obvious prudence, left out. 

Miss Kkllogo, was, of course, charming as 
Zerlina. Her voice has gained in power,and has 
lost none of its flexibility or brightness. A very 
facile, finished, true, expressive singer is she. 
In the action of the part her prietty, rustic and 
coqupttish ways were sure to please ; but we 
question her conception of the Battij batti scene ; 
that pettish, half vexed, half roguish way of 
pinching and punching her Masetto hardly har- 
monizes with the serious beauty of the music. 
All wry well for a coquettish little witch of a 
country girl ; but such was evidently not Mozart's 
conception, if we are to read it in his music, and 
not merely in the libretto. Far truer, to our mind, 
than all the other Zerlinas, was that of the in- 
comparable Bosio ; that for us remains and al- 
ways must remain the best ideal of the part; 
she played it as if she sympathetically divined in 

Mozart's music a certain fine, superior nature 
disguised in the rustic maiden. ViTe wish we had 
room to insert here, not for the first time, Ouli- 
bichefTs delicate portraiture of the character in 
this sense. He drew it from the musio, paints us 
Mozart's Zerlina, not Da Ponte's. Rut our ex- 
ception to Miss Kellogg's Zerlina applies only to 
the piece in question, and here only to the action, 
not the singing. In general we liked it, and 
would not have withheld one particle of the ap- 
plause she fairly won. She was well seconded 
oy M. Dubreuil's Masetto, which was natural, 
loutish enough, but within artistic bounds. His 
Ynodest parts are always in good taste. 

The fine person and bearing of Sig. Belltni 
combined with his superb baritone, so large, rich, 
round and organ-like in quality, to make one of 
the best representatives that we have had of the 
seductive, heaven and hell defying Don. His ac- 
tion was elegant and cpurtly, full of vivacity, and 
his singing (with the exception of La ci darem) 
was always fine ; his voice (happily free from 
the chronic tremolo^ which has settled like an ague 
upon nearly all the voices in this company^ was 
grandly telling and sonorous in the dread scene 
with the statue. Sig. Biachi developed a fine 
comic vein — serio-comic much of the time — in 
Leporello, which he looked and sang and acted re- 
markably well, with quite as much of the true 
humor and less farcical extravagance than 
Formesvmd most of our Leporellos in times past. 
Herr Mukller delivered his ponderous bass 
tones with effect as ** V uom di sasso." Chorus 
and orchestra '(under Maretzek's own ener- 
getic baton) were up to the mark, and, if there 
were some of the usual threadbare deficiencies 
in the presentation of some scenes ; if the banquet 
scene lacked the three orchestras upon the stage, 
&c., why,there was no pretence of such complete- 
ness, and the whole thing looked fair and honest. 
They still persist in turning the Sextet scene in- 
side out, Leporello and Elvira absurdly trying to 
grope their way into houses, when they are sup- 
posed to be inside of some place from which they 
would escape. 

Second toeek. Passing what wc are tohl was a 
very spirited, sonorous, strong performance of 
Emant (Monday, 1 1th), as it of course must have 
been with Medori, Mazzoleni, Bellini and Biachi 
in such music — Verdi's best type of himself ; 
leaving Martha^ too, in spite of Kellogg and 
Sulzer, to senses upon which its sweets have only 
begun to pall — for does nut that begin with the 
first hearing — we drop in to see if Verdi's Mac- 
heth (given on Wednesday and Saturday) has in 
its music intrinsically any of that charm, which a 
handful of listeners, one stormy night at the 



Howard Athenseum, many years ago, may re- 
member to have been wrought upon them through 
Bosio's inspiration, with Badiali as Macbeth. We 
think that was the only time it ever was per- 
formed here, and our own recollection extends 
only to the banquet scene with its brindigi f Lady 
Macbeth stepping to the footlights to sing a 
drinking song I) and one or two witch scenes, 
which, it seems to us, were better managed then 
than now. Well, Wednesday night satisfied us 

that it was Bosio and not. Verdi that made that 
half hour memorable to us. This time we had 
true and powerful a<*ting in the principal parts 
by Mkdo^i and Bellini : but the music of the 
opera seemed beneath contempt ; the merest 
commonplaces of Verdi, poor shreds and patches 
of the same musical stuff which he had already 
worked up into more semblance of life and com- 
pleteness in Ernani; with the exception of one 
or two ensemble finales (much inferior to the O 
sommo Carlo chorus), scarcely a passage lo re- 
deem it. The same unnatural stacraio choruses, 
the same loud empty unisons, nothing but trivial 
hum drum dance tunes for his stage full of witches, 
nothing but the cheapest melodramatie orches- 
tration going on during the murder scene. It is 
a mistake to call it one of his earliest works; it 
sounds more like Ernani gone to seed, a hope- 
less repetition, for perhaps the seventh time, 
weaker and weaker, of the effete inspiration 
which had flowered out in that And we have 
verified the suspicion ; Ernani was first produced 
in 1844, Macbeth in 1847. 

And so we hasten to what all ar«» waiting for, 
and all are praising, Gounod's Faust. It has 
achieved great popularity in all the fheatres of 
Europe, even in Germany, which accepts so little 
from the French. It has run many nights with 
unabated enthusiasm in New York,both the Italian 
and the German troupe making it their strong card. 
And now we have it here ; four times in these two 
weeks it has crowded the great theatre, and 
would have done so twice as often, perhaps, had 
it been presented, for there seems to be but one 
sreneral chorus of delight and admiration. Yet 
it must be owned that not the most musical or 
finely appreciative sort of audiences are the 
first to flocrk to any such new nine day's won- 
dor, and that amid the noise and gabble of so 
many thoughtless people many of the finest traits 
of the music, which lie in the orchestra, pass un- 
noticed save by a few. We have copied from 
time to time, since Faiist was written, various 
analyses and criticisms from French. English, 
German papers ; one or two also from New York 
critics ; our correspondents have written about it ; 
so that our readers came to it with a certain fa- 
miliarity, at least with its subject and arransro- 
ment, and the opinions pro and con about it. To- 
day we give also the larger part of an extended 
analysis by Mr. Fry of the Tribune^ who goes into 
some details of technical criticism, which the more 
curious student may like to verify, while he has 
much to say which any one will understand. 
Whether we asree with him in the main points 
or not, it will be useful to bring the various views 
of men who examine and think for themselves 
together. In times past we have oftener differed 
than agreed with Mr. Fry, perhaps, on questions 
of Art ; all the more pleasant is it therefore now 
to find that our impressions of a new work coin- 
cide essentially. 

In a wonl, then, after some study of the music 
privately, and after two hearings of the opera as 
so admirably performed by Maretzek's company, 
while it has interested us and charmed us on the 
whole more than any new opera for many years, 
not exceptini! the last works of Meyerbeer, we 
cannot say that it strikes us as a preat work, or 
as a new revelation of musical ffenius of a very 
high and individual order. It seems to us to 
have more of ingenuity than genius ; more of 
good judgment, common sense, taste, poetic feel- 
ing, than of creative originality ; more of acquir- 
ed musicianship, and careful study of dramatic 
truth, than inspiration ; more of the boldness, en- 
terprise and patience, than of the lyrical genius, 
of the Art reformer. 



And, as for imagining that M. Gounod's muse 
has risen to the height of Goethe's wondrous 
poem, — that were as wild as to pronounce him 
the peer of Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, &c. 
That will do when we find his music equal to 
the real poetry of that first scene of Faust, 
not shrinking from rendering those finer inter- 
ruptions of his soliloquy, the Easter bells, the vis- 
ions of spirits of beauty and delight, &o., instead 
of simplifying it all into commonplace choruses 
of peasants and laborers heard through the win- 
dow, and no whit superior to those in "Martha." 
Think of Weber, of Rossini, not to look even 
higher, and what is there in this opera from be- 
ginning to end which bears the stamp of a posi- 
tive original genius, a native individual vein of 
melody, or melody and harmony combined, like 
the least thinjr that such men do V The Mozarts, 
Rossinis, Webers, Mendclssohns are just as indi- 
vidual and personally present to you in their mu- 
sic, as thev would be if vou saw their faces and 
conversed with them. Is that the case with Gou- 
nod? In Faust, at least, we do not find him, do 
not touch him, sieze not the traits by which we 
should always instantly recognize him again, al- 
though he makes a pleasant impression on us and 
we must credit him with a great success such as 
it is. His handiwork, his judgment, learning, 
taste and feeling, these assert themselves ; but his 
genius, is it palpable and do we feel we know it ? 

Faust does not entirely lack melody ; but auch 
few distinct melodies as it has are the most com- 
monplace parts of it; if they arc delicate, if they 
are true to situation and to sentiment, as in the 
love scenes of the third act, still there is nothing 
very marked or memorable about them ; they 
sound more studied than inspired, do not spring 
up spontaneously, each with the ever fre^h indi- 
viduality of a wildflowcr. The only really round- 
ed pieces, with a marked tune in them, are the 
waltzes, which scarcely can be said to rival 
Strauss, and the soldiers* march and chorus, 
which, however spirited, are not better thao you 
may hear almost any day when there is a band 
para^ling in the street No, the charm of Faust 
we find, first of all, in the instrumental accom- 
paniment, which is rich and varied with poetic 
illustration, refined, chaste, clear, fascinating, as 

well as learned and complex. It is free from 
humdrum guitar strumming of mere chords, which 
only support, but add nothing to, the voice. It 
is wholly free from the ugly common-places, the 
everlasting brazen emphasis (the common swear- 
ing of music) of the Verdi on*hestra ; it reaches 
its ends by more quiet, wholesome, unexceptiona- 
ble means ; beauty is not sacrificed to effect (ex- 
cept for a moment now and then, as at the first 
appearance of the devil). This is refreshing in 
these days ; and these are not merely negative 
virtues. There Js interesting matter in nearly 
all of the orchestral work; it will reward you to 
give your ear principally to that — if the gabbling 
fools around you, who think there is nothing go- 
ing on. unless some one is singing> will only have 
the decency to let you listen ! For from .this 
cause perhaps the most interesting musical piece 
in the work, the grave and sombre introduction, 
with its deep tones groping about in shadowy mod- 
ulations, its brooding, introspective Faust-like 
mood, and its expressive little fugue was scarcely 
audible. Tb be sure, it soon passes into a phase 
of more ordinary sentimental melody and ends 
with pretty pastoral phrases which are common 
enough ; but then, as the curtain rises, another 
sombre introduction, special to the scene, and 
more impassioned, is played. The orchestra, too, 
keeps tip the musical continuity and interest well 
throughout all the recitative, which is full of 
character. It has many genial traita in all the 
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dialogue which is in any way humorous, especial- 
ly in sertmjr off the satirical courtesy ami honhom- 
mie of Mcphistopheles. The music of his part, 
by the way, is the most in<;enious and novel of 
the whole, and quite felicitously characteristic. 
His song of the ** Golden Calf," and much more so 
his *' Serenade,** are Satanic enouirh to relieve a 
long spell of sentimentality. But the weird, the 
supernatural, the mystery that makes you shud- 
der, you never get; nothing of such power as 
Weber's in that element; and we may safely say, 
not once in the whole opera a thrill of aught ap- 
proaching the sublime, whether the Evil One be 
near or out of thought. Not even the church 
scene, with its sound of choir anu organ, and the 
demon interrupting Margaret's prayer, has in it 
anything of intrinsic musical greatness, although 
the opportunity is cleverly employed. This, and 
the prison scene too, with Margaret's ascension, 
owe more to scene and situation than to purely 
imaginative musical reproduction. Would not 
the author of Fulelio and the Egmoni music have 
made infinitely more of it? 

Next, we find the charm of Fauat in the wise 
common sense and tact displayed in the dramatic 
treatment, in the fitting of the music everywhere 
to character and subject — the story itself, kept so 
close to Goethe, coming in for a large share of the 
intcreftt. Gounod seeks dramatic truth and consis- 
tency before rounded musical form. Letting this 
go, he gives us a musical drama free from the 
usual operatic absurdities of situation. Every- 
thing is nicely calculated to serve the business of 
the play. He has chosen as it were the good side 
of Wagner without the bad, and, with as much 
musicianship, has finer instincts of fitness and a 
finer sense of beautv. But FifJelio has all this 
merit, with entire preservation of musical form as 
such ; Fidelio is in the first place great music, and 
a true drama none the less. So all Gluck's operas, 
his great ones, solve the same problem perfectly 
within the bounds of clearly defined melody and 
musical form. This surely is a truer and a great- 
er thing to do. Were Gounod a great musical 
genius, he would have done it here, for not even 
Mozart in Don, Juan had so great a subject. 

TTien we must give this opera credit for many 
passages of beautiful music ; delicate and charm- 
ing traits scattered liberally throughout. Near- 
Iv the whole third act is beautiful, from the pretty 
little song of Siebol gathering flowers, to the lov- 
ers' duet, which is delic;acy and purity itself. The 
quartet, too, if not all that our friend Fry would 
have it, is genial, and contrasts four individuali- 
ties quite charmingly. And here we must con- 
fess our pleasure in Miss Kellog's exquisite im- 
personation of Margaret, so delicately conceived, 
so well sung and acted. The "King of Thule" 
ballad, with its little interruptions, the mind run- 
ning still upon the handsome stranger, was touch- 
ingly natural, simple and poetic. And the con- 
fession and embrace of the true lovers, (Sig. Maz- 
zoLENi entering into the whole scene with the 
same spirit, with all the sentiment and delicacy 
which such a voice as his permits), was so far from 
the coarse, conventional stage way of such things, 
that one could witness it almost as he could read 
it in the poem. 

If the sentimental portions of this opera are 
the best, the bright and lively spectacle scenes 
are doubtless next best in the popular estimation. 
The " Kermesse" is crowded with life scenically 
more than musically ; but if the musical ideas or 
themes sound rather common, yet they are 
worked up with no slight art and complication to 
produce such a swarming, variegated, bright-hued 
whole. The real skill lies in the weaving in of 
the dialogue, and the keeping of the characters 
so musically distinct. The brass band and the 
soldier chorus are rather a cheap appeal to popu- 
lar effect ; and as they add nothing to the scale 
of musical importance in the work, they occupy 
too large a space, especially when the entire pro- 
cession and performance has to be repeated. 

But to point out the beauties and to weigh the 
merits of such a work we should have room to 
analyze it in detail and in order. We have 
hardly room enough in which to speak of the 
admirable manner in which the Faust was put 
upon the stage and represented. Principal 



singers, orchestra and chorus left but little to be 
desired. We have spoken of the Margaret. 
Sig. Mazzolexi, in spite of the strained, hard 
quality of his voice, sang the part of Faust ex- 
ceeding well and was carefully true in action. 
Sig. BiACHi took so kindly to the part of Mephis- 
tophelea, that hereafter, whether he play Lepo- 
rello, Duke Alfonso, or what not, we shall still 
look for the cloven foot. Sig. Bellini, the 
superb baritone, inade the small part of Valen- 
tine a very notable feature of the piece ; and 
Mile. SuLZER was better suited to thn pretty 
part of the boy lover Siebel, than to any in which 
•we have yet seen and heard her. 



Concerts. 

A pile of interesting rrogmmmos of ttie past three 
weeks are before us. We can barely skim them over. 

The Mkndelssohist Quintkttk Club opened 
their second ronccrt (Jnn, 7), with a Trio hy Schu- 
mann (in F, op. 80), new to us, a work full of pcnius, 
and ably rendered hy Messrs. Daum, pianist, Schultze 
and Fries, (pray give it to us again) ; and closed the 
evening with the McndelRPohn Quartet in E minor, 
op. 44. Part of Spohr'a Quintet, op. 69, a couple of 
piano pieces ("LiWww/ierf," hy Henselt, and *'Song 
without Words," Mendelssohn], made out the rest 
of the instrumental selections, aod Miss Addtb Rtav 
sane with charming voice and style the"Crad!e Song" 
of Gottschalkand a song by Spohr,with Velio ofUigato. 

Mes-srs. Krbissmann, Leonhard aud Eichbero 
hnd as eager an audience as ever for their third soi- 
ree, with this very choice programme : 

1. Sonata (Op. 105), for Violin and Piano Schnminn. 

2. Arla,from Iphlg««nie In Taaris Gluck. 

« ( a. Seherw), (Op. 89.) \ Chonin 

8- 1 6. Nocturne. (Op. (J2.) No. 1, } l^dopin. 

4. Chftconne, for Violin , S. Bach. 

(with Piano Accompaniment by Schumann.) 

iff. WldmoDft, ) 
6. FrilhlinKfgndraenfp*. \ ^- Frans. 
e. Wlllkoromen im Wald. \ 
6. Sonata, (Op. 80), No. 1. (Tlolin and piano). . .Beethoven. 

The Sonata Duos were interesting in themselves 
and in their contrast, that of Beethoven being natu- 
rally the best appreciated. The glorious Chacmme we 
should have liked better without any accompaniment, 
or witli Mendelssohn's ; wo have heard Mr. Eichherg 
play it with a purer tone. The Chopin Scherzo in C 
sharp minor seemed still more wonderful hy repetition, 
and Mr. Leonhard surpassed himself in the execution 
of it, and of the exquisitely fine Nocturne. Mr. Kreiss- 
mnnn's songs went to the heart of the audience. 

The Orchestral' Union wore on the eve of 
action, it appears, while we were pleading for or- 
chestral music. True it is a small orchestra for tho 
great Hall ; true, an Afternoon programme can he 
only in part classical ; true, we have to take it with 
interpolations f>f " Gr^at Org«n" — incongruous mix- 
ture of two good things ;— still it was very good to 
hear tho sound thereof in overtare and symphony. 
On the last two Wednesdays they have played for 
us Beethoven's exquisite 4th Symphony, and Men- 
delssohn's "Italian," which every one can now trace 
directly to thoso happy hours when the wonderful 
youth was writing: his letters from Italy. And they 
have played Nicolai's " Einfeste Burg" overture, with 
Organ, and the Zauberfldte overture, and Ir^rliter waltz 
pieces, &c., very wisciy placed at the end of the pro- 
gramme, — all quite nicely rendered. The organ 
6ieccs have been good ones. Mr. Thaykr plaving a 
lattisto Offertoire, and Mr. Lano Schumann's tngue 
on the letters B, A, C, H (i. e. B b, A, C, B), a 
Mendelssohn Andante, and Rink's concerto with 
flute solo. The audiences have been encouragingly 
larcre, in spite of doubled price. 

The Grkat Organ Concerts have chiefly taken 
the form of late of Sacred Concerts on Sunday 
evenings, and the plan work* well. In the first, Mr. 
Paine played of Bach the Toccata and Fugue in I) 
minor and the Passacagliaf sublime works ooth, the 
concert piece in C, by Thieic, with something of the 
Beethoven impctni* nnd fire in it, and his own varia- 
tions on the Austrian Hymn, and accompanied Mrs. 
Kempton in the beautiful Ai^e Maria hy Franz, 
which «he sang finely. Mr. Willcox played the 
Benedictus from Mozart's 12th Mass, and accom- 
panied Miss Houston in Chernbini's Ave Maria, in 
" With verdure clad", and the two ladies in the duet 
" Quis eat homo." Dr. Tcckrrman accompanied 
Mrs. Kempton in " Ho was despised " and " O rest 
in the I^ord", *and Miss Houston in " Angels ever 
bright and fair" and played an Offertoire (op. 39) 
by Wely. Mr. Willcox also improvised, modestly 
and briefly. A rich programme, but by far too mis- 
cellaneous and too long. Tho singing was excellent, 
except that the soprano lady has a nervous tendency 
to sharpen sometimes. The largest audience since 
the Organ opening sat it all through with remark- 



able patience, encoring several of tho songs. We 
did not hear ihe pecond Sunday conceit, when Mr. 
Henrt Carter (from Quebec), Dr. Tuckerman 
and Mr. Willcox ofiiciatcd as organiste, with also a 
long programme, and a whole flock of singers (Mrs. 
Fowlc, Sirs. Shnttnck, Mrs. Carv, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Miss Anna Cnrcy.Mr. Gilbert and Nfr. P. H. Powers). 
The mnjority of the pieces were vocal, from the sa- 
cred works 'of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn and 
Weber, with a Quartet by Tuckerman. Mr. Carter 
pinycd the G minor Fugue of Bach, and there were 
Off'a-toires hy Wely and Battiste, as usual, for show 
pieces. 

Tho purest Organ Concert that has yet been given 
was that of Mr. J. K. Paine, last Sunday evening. 
His pieces were all strictly organ music, with the ex- 
ception of the vocal pieces . 

The most earne.st music-lover could listen with in- 
terest to every piece^ although ho could dispense with 
one or two of the songs more willingly than most of 
the audience.. Mr. Paine's rendering of those 
noble works of Bach was masterly ; clear, even, dig- 
nified, with well chosen registration, in tho pure /<^rt/o 
organ style. They grow more and more inipressive 
to the audience every time he plays them. The great 
round-toned 1 6-feet diapasons gave out tho solemn 
theme of rho /-'wMooi^/m very grandly, and you felt 
its jrround-swcll under all the variations, as the great 
work grew and grow with ever renewed inspi- 
ration. The *• Choral Variations" [Kor»;»ic/«], with 
softer and contrasted stops, were singularly beautiful, 
especially the last, where the great trumpet 8inpr<» the 
theme. The singing won much applause f and Mr. 
Piiine's Denediclus was encored, more for the beauty of 
the composition, than tho singing, the voices being 
too unequal. 

Another and a unique Organ Concert, was given 
vJan. 7ihby tho three brothers Carter, Cathedral 
orgHnists of Cannda, a rare brotherhood of talent. 

Wo were only able to hear two of them, who 
displayed great ease and brilliancy of execution, and 
an uncommon facility and critical nicety in the com- 
binint; and contrasting of stops. The Lohgesang 
piece was beautifully rendered ; the Chopin Sdierzo^ 
No. 2.. was asrrnn^^o experiment, and brought out 
some new effects ; the "Dead March" was accompa- 
nied with altogether too much thunder. 



This Evening Messrs. Kreissmann & Co., ftive 
the fourth and Inst of their delightful soirees. Trios 
hy Schubert and Beethoven, sones hy Schumann and 
Schubert, &c. Henry Mollenhaubr assists. 
To-morrow evening Mr. Willcox gives the Sacred 
Orcran Concert, with a choir of twenty-five singers. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are reheareing 
Costa's "Eli." 



Philadelphia. We are sorry to have to abndgo 
at all the following already brief letter, dated Jan. 16. 

"Since my last, we have had the Maretzek Opera 
troupe, now'iu your city. We owe them thanks for 
excellent performances of Don Giovanni and Norma. 
Wo owe them none for keeping us out of classical 
concerts during; December. The only novelty they 
gave us was Petreila's lone. Some one has said that 
it takes a clever composer to write even a poor opera. 
If the test be a true one, Petrclla is a clever composer. 

"Mr. WoLFSOHN deserves congratnlations for tho 
success of his first- sofV^ff. Of him hut little need.be 
said, as we have all come to know him as an artist 
who9e presence with uh is a pleasure, and whose suc- 
cess does credit to the judgment of the musical por- 
tion of our citizens. Hoit Habelmann, the tenor of 
the Gerninn op'era troupe, assisted. H« sang the 
"Adelaide" with exquisite taste. Since Siipelli and 
Johannren, we have not had vo succesf^ful on interpre- 
ter of German sonps. His advantages are a pleasing 
voice, a correct style, and a fine, though not passion- 
ate conception of the songs he renders. 

"A few words of Mr. Ahrend. Without invidi- 
ous comparisons between the ;rentlemen who took 
part in the Trio hy Beethoven (in B flat, for piano, 
clarinet and 'cello), I would remark that Mr. A.'s 
playing, in that beautiful work, was a feature of the 
concert. H is good taste and style there found full 
scope, while the Concerto. by Kummergaveopi)ortn- 
nitics for the display of his powers as an executant; 
The latter composition was so full of ideas and so 
very lonfr. that it failed to excite tho interest due to 
it. " In the Trio, all played po well that the perform- 
ance was almost perfection itself. I know of no vari- 
ations more interestint; than those on the subject of 
the last movement : an old Italian air. How differ- 
ent from thoso modern variations that seem written 
solely to display digital dexterity, and in which the 
musical idea is so tortured and covered by forms and 
groupings, that possess no beauty of themselves and 
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yet hide the channs of the orip^innl air. 

" Who will not turn rick 
** When" LisKt •* otllc mu»U what to only trick; 
Trtok— that may Mnro to kill an idio hour, 
And twrh th« aar, though not the wul, itn powtr ? 
Trick— that might to cxprewlon l«nd a grace. 
But when f>h«'s hanlabed, ill soppliM her place." 

" Of this order ii the Liszt puraphraffeof the Faust 
wnltz. It is showy and exceedin^^ly difficult. Mr. 
Wolfsohn played it in a masterly manner and made 
the most of it. The briUiant Sextet by Onslow was 
played with care and precision, and pleased greatly. 
Especially interestinn^ was the Andaniecon variazioni. 

** I have also to note Messn. Cbosb and Ja^vib's 
first soir^. Judj^ing from the larpe attendance and 
the ability of the performers assiKtint; them, the 

{>resent season bids fair to prove as successful as tlie 
asL I reg^t that I was unable to j^t to the con- 
cert in time to hear the Beethoven Quintet, and (he 
whole of the (glorious Schubert FantaisU for Piano 
and Violin. Mr. Jarvis played Liszt's transcription, 
" Eintuq der G&Ut auf dem Wartburp**, with vigor 
and with judgment. I'here is in tliis solo little of 
the merely oniamentnl. The few runs and tour$ de 
force are as added arabesques, and, by their graceful- 
ness, agreeably contrast with the massive harmonies 
of the subject. The object here seems rather to 
transfer orqhestral effects to the piano. The genial, 
ever-fresh and for the piano, difficult Septet by Hum- 
mel was played with such finish, on the part of Mr. 
Jarvis, and such precision on the part of the other 
performers, as to leave but little to oe desired. — For 
next week, we are promised the " Creation," two 
Gottschalk concerts and a Uartmann mating." 

S. 



Musical Criticism. Some wag in the Saturday 
Evening Gazette humorously hits off some of the 
styles of operatic criticism nowadays in vogue, as 
follows : 

The amount of intellect and refined perception 
employed in the criticism of musical performances is 
(uite unappreciated by our reading public. Think- 
ing that it would be mteresting to place before our 
readers some instances of the nice discrimination, 
elevated tone, scholastic attainments and impartial 
Judgment of the critics of the day, we have selected 
a few examples from our files. 

The ** Daily Puffer" has the following singularlv 
well-digested remarks on the performance of '' ll 
auditorio in garbo splondido :" 

** Words cannot portray the magnificence of the 
dresses worn by the lovely ladies who graced the 
parquette and 'balcony on this occasion of delight. 
We have it, on undoubted authority, that four hun- 
dred and thirty new dresses were ordered for tiiis oc- 
casion. A hairdresser of our acquaintance positive- 
ly informed us that he had dressed sixty-nine ladies' 
heads in the latest style. We particularly remarket! 
the colors which were apparent from a back view ; the 
dark, wavy tresses, the snowy nocks, the splendid 
silks and nigh>toned opera cloaks combined to form 
a picture never before presented in this house devoted 
to fashion and display. We cannot describe the 
emotions which the siirht of these divine beauties 
awoke in the breasts ot sensitive observers. We wish 
we might name some of these houri« ; but the veil of 
privacy should not rudely be drawn from the splendor 
of their charms. 

''Signora Cantabile is a wonder. She is the great- 
est wonder in the world. She sings magnificently 
and acts more so. She is superb. She is incompar- 
able. Her voice is a aoprano tfogato of immense 
power and exquisite sweetness. She has sung in 
every city in the world and is universally acknow- 
ledged to .be the greatest singer in every one of them. 
Her undertones are great and her middle notes quite 
pretty. She has a charming way of singing and cap- 
tivates her hearers by the childish sweetness of her 
manner. She was dressed elegantly and looked 
splendidly. 

'^Signo'r Vocedipetto is magnificent. He sings 
splendidly. He is the most wonde'rful tenor in the 
world, and sings like one. His I'oU in this opera is 
said to be the roost stupendous performance on 
record. Mario is nowhere ; and lie is universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest tenore rxAutto ever 
heard on the Italian stage. He was dressed with 
great beauty and looked 'every inch a king.' 

" The management of this troupe is in excellent 
hands. We receive our tickets with great despatch, 
and as many as we want, from the urbane and gen- 
tlemanly agent, Herr Watzisnahm. We congratu- 
late Signor Burbo on the choice he has made of an 
assistant." 

This is the gushing vein ; the exuberant, the over- 
flowing, the sensuous, the enthusiastic style. The 
" Morning Stenograph" says of the same thing : 

*' The house was full last night, and everything 



went off" to the acceptance of everybody. The opera 
was 'II auditorio in garbo splendido." Some of the 
choruses were well done and others- were not. The 
tenor, Signor Vocidipctto, has a fine voice and sings 
with spirit, Signora Cantabile sings well. Her 
voice is a good one. It has tiinhre in it. She is a 
large woman. The orchestra wiu fuir. Altogether 
it was a very pleasant performance, and we think 
that the season will l>e a very successful one. We 
congratulate Signor Burbo on coining here, as he 
will probably meet with a full return for his exer- 
tions." 

This is the crisp, even, non-committal style, adapt- 
able to everybody and everything, from Jenny Lind 
to Mmc. Berkcl. 

The "Daily Electic" thus discourses : 

" The powers of combination, as instanced in the 
harmonious adaptation of song and harmony, were 
well exemplified in the graceful and nicely adjusted 
balance of dramatic and vocal eflfects. The concen- 
trated force and the refined expression of Signora 
Cantabile gave full meaning to the rhythmical flow 
of the music, and brought out in their full effect the 
happy thoughts of the composer. Soaring above the 
mere mechanical expression of the musical notes,her 
song rose in an exaltation springing from refined 
mental conception and a thoroughly artistic compre- 
hension of the author's intent. liarely have such 
delicious notes arisen in the tumult of mingled or- 
chestral and vocal storm, as those which, emanating 
not only from the natural physical powers of the 
performer, but also from the intelligent perception 
which pervaded tlie whole course of her dramatic 
and vocal portrayal, rose above and beyond the 
cruder mass of sound by which they were home«p. 

" Sig. Vocidipeito comes to ns as a realization to 
those ideas of a union of strength and tenderness and 
manliness combined, which so many of his predeces- 
sors have lacked in their portraitures of character 
and their delivery of song in its best attributes and 
loftiest aspirations. His gallantry and his abandon 
and his constantly appreciative regard of the require- 
ments of the scene, in its call for a proper attention 
to those points which go so much to make up a unity 
of conception as displayed in the success of the per- 
formance, were significant of intelligence both in 
song and action." 

This is the sasthetic, the philosophic, the intellec- 
tual. 

" The Independent" has the following ; 

** Muitum in parvo. If the small and circumscribed 
frame of the lady who figured in sweeping robes last 
night were taken, ceteris paribus, as the whole weight 
of her importance, we should scarcely arrive at a fair 
estimation of her powers. The voluminous voice 
which possesses a sesquipedalian rotundity of body 
Is cenainly of far greater import to the listener than 
the frame whence it proceeds. But, ore rotundo, 
those tones come forth ** a voice so sweet that even 
silence was taken, &c.," and wrap the soul in "sweet 
Elysium." Pope Gregory used to say, when asked 
how he liked a thing : " ^<r6um sat ; exeunt omnes" 
which, in the vernacular, might be rendered 
" Wouldn't you like to know 1" Well those who 
'like to know our opinion of the Signora Cantabile 
shall be told, pauca veiba, that she is ull and slim, 
with a voice extending far into the pure notes in alt, 
and sometimes sharps shockingly therein. Now we 
are "just before we are generous," and our duty to 
the public loads us to gloss over no faults, though 
they may be emanations from the throat of the divine 
Cantabile herself. Fi(U juttida, etc., the proverb is 
something musty, as " gentle Will" says. But she 
is really a choice singer and as Mohammed once 
said : " A thing of beauty is a joy forever ;"— -we 
presume the old fellow was thinking of his own para- 
dise. 

" Vocidipetto is a genuine tenore robusto and sings 
with a real robustious vehemence which is a delight 
to hear, after tlie ofiectations of those ponncet-box 
dandies who have " strutted their little hour on the 
stage" odorous of perfume and suggestive .of the 
hairndresser. Vade Satanno, we have now something 
of a bettor sort, strong, manly, vigorous. " With 
his own breath puff back the northern blast" is the 
motto now. No more whinings and whimperings. 
We have the real man, " i7 uomo intero,'* — V homme 
par/ait, the man with a brain and a throat combined. 
As the Duke of Magenta once said : " Take him for 
all in all, we shall ne'er look upon his like again." 
We rejoice in the possession of a real tenor, a live 
tenor; and, if we express ourselves with warmth 
more than perhaps ought be expected, we can only 
say peccaui, and vow that the enjoyment of such an 
anist is so rare that unwittingly we may have written 
exuberantly." 

This the scholastic, the witty, the independent, the 
free. We commend these extracts to the considera- 
tk>n of our readers, and doubt not that they will be 
perused with interest and attention. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aocompaniment. 

Sing, O sing me to rest. Ballad. B. Covert. 25 

On« of th« ilnipl* songs that foos diroetlj to tho 
b«art. A good ballad fbr tho pooplo. 



A Stranger dark. (Das Erkennen.) Song. Prock. 35 

Bring* Tlridly belbro the Bind of those fcmillar 
with Oennany. a walled Tfllege with its paved street, 
and a tired and dusty ^' wanderer " entering through 
the aaoioot gateway. In the song, one of tbeee ezllea 
has returned to hie Batlve town, and. flnt, greets the 
old toll-keeper at the gate. He does not reeognte the 
stranger, although thej bad la Ibnner yean been tut 
friends. Neither do the TlUegers In the stnoi know 
thdr returned neighbor. Xvea his sweetheaii, at a 
window, la uneonaeione that the enn-btowned ms^ be- 
Ibre her, is the **MhiLta,*' she has so longed to wei- 
come. Bnt hie oMther, on her way hooM firom ehurch, 
meets and aoeosts hiai al (mmso as her son. Good 
muslo. 

Language of the eye. Song. C. /. Dom, 25 

The language of the organ of sight, Sidltally inter- 
preted for the organ of hearing. 

In the language of love. (Le perlate d'amor) 

**FauMi:' 25 

The ehanning song of Siebel, while amaglng, ia 
1iaivnerile*s garden, a bouquet, ihr a present to his 
loved one. Deservedly one of the ehiaf fhvorites of 
the opera. 

Tht pleasures of youth. (lb voglio il placer.) 

"Faust," 25 

Dr. lanstus, disgusted wHh seienoe, kiMwledgis. aad 
ererythlng else, heze expieaeea a desire Ibr the pleaa- 
une and follies of yonth, and sings a fine eong, miMh 
to the admiration of Mephistophelcs, bis only au- 
ditor. 



Inatriimental ICiuiie* 
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Gems of "Fanst.." 

No. 1. Celebrated Valse. 

" 2. Bijou song. 

" 3. Kermesse. 

4. Flower song. 

5. Faust and Marguerite. Duet. 

" 6. Soldier's choms. 

The above are some of theineCmmental pleees firam 
the opem, whloh has heeome quite " the lago." The 
instramental portions seem to please ftall as mueh, 
*perliaps even more, tliaa the voeal, there being an al- 
moat oonatantsuririMsiim of flowhig, gnoefUl aMiodies 
and harmonies, with many brilliant points, from bo- 
ginning to end. 

Theflrtt le that light and airy daaee, whieh at each 
performance, sets the danclug nerree of an audieaee 
in strong vibmtlon. The third Includes the varied, 
crisp melodlea of the singers at the fob. The last is 
brilliant aud war-like, and Vie others equally pretty. 

Bo^ks. 

Ltbrbtto to Faust.— With English and Ital- 
ian words. 

Some persons of extra line mndeal orgaalsattoa 
need no words to enhanee their enjoyment of an opera. 
But ordinary morUls do. Here is a translation, Jnat 
completed, giving the whole story, with Bnglishand 
Italian in parallel columns, and a^ number of the fo- 
Torite airs inserted. Opera goers and opera lovers 
should have sete of Dlteon's librettos. The musio la 
the book is worth more than its priee. 



Ifosio BT If AIL.— Musie le sent by mail, the expense befag 
two cents for every four ounoee, or fraction thereof. Peraoas 
at a distance will And the conveyance a saTing of time aad 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books ean also be seal at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwif ht's Joarn&I of Muaic. 

Opera in the Family Hapiborg. 

[OoDolodcd fhm page 170.] 

And now again to B — it's list of the private 
"family" performances. 

1 722, Jannary 1 7 and 24. " Aloida," comedy 
and ballet, performed by the nobility at court. 

1724, Hay 16 and 18. •^Eurysteo," musical 
drama in 3 acts. Text by Zeno, music by Cal- 
dara, with three ballets, music by Matheis. 

Is it aaked, how came Vienna, — instead of 
London, which latter city had the greatest dra- 
matic composer of his age, thirty-five years long 
giving her new works on an average one a year, 
— to be during all the second half of the last cen- 
tury at the head of the world's music. Let an an- 
swer be fonnd in the list of performers in '^Eurys- 
teo," as given in the imperial palace. 

ACTOS8 AMD A0TSK88B8 IN ITHB DRAMA. 

Ismene the Italian Countess Orsini. 

Erginda Judith, Countess of Staremberg. 

AglAtida Josepha, " " Berg. 

Ormonte C.Josepha, " " Gallerati. 

Ciiceo Carl, prince of Savov. 

Elearco Ferdinand, Count Harracn. 

GUuicia Peter, Marquis Stella. 

F1&8T BALUBT. 

Bosalia, Danced by Conntess Thum. 

Christine " Salm. 

Josepha " Honkl. 

Antonia " Siniendorf. 

Carl Count Salm. 

Anton " Strasoldo. 

Joseph " Zobor. 

Christian " Westenrod. 

BBCOBD BALLBT. 

Ledly, the Archduchess Maria Theresa(b. 1717). 

Eleonora '. Countess Goes. 

Josepha " FUnfkirchen. 

Isabella ** Styrum. 

Francisca «« Thfirheim. 

Frederick.'. Count Schlick. 

Frant " Schrottenbach. 

Wenael " Bemier. 

C«sai " Capitani. 

THIRD BALLBT. 

Maria Tberesia, Archduchess Maria Anna* (b. 1718). 

Amalia Countess Althan. 

Anna. " Serbclloni. 

Wilhelmine " Souche. 

Sophie " Wrbna. 

Carl Count Althan. 

Leopold " Kinsky. 

Peter " Kofrano. 

Cart " Cobensl. 

Sigmond " EherenhaUer. 

ORCHB8TRA. 

Harpsichord Ferdinand, Count Pergen. 

Flute Ludwiff, " Salaburg. 

Bassoon Ferdinand, " Cavriam. 

" Constantine, Baron Digher. 

Contrabass Adam, Count Losy. 

Violins Christian, Prince Lobkowitz. 

Ferdinand, Cocmt Lamberg. 

Christian, " Proskau. 

Carl, " Apremont. 

Joseph, " Stubenberg. 

Carl, " Natal. 

Christopher, " Pertusati. 

Casimir, " Werdenberg. 

Octavius, " Pioooloraini. 

Frans, " Pachta. 

Michael, " Casari. 

Theorbo Adam. " Questenbeig. 

Oboe Count Truchsess von Zeil. 

" Siegfried Count Lengheim. 

Yioloncellp Johann C, ** Hardegg. 

" Sigmund, " Herberstein. 

" Johann B., " Pergen. 

Thtis every performer, whether singer, dancer 
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or player of an instrument, belonged to the high- 
est nobility of the Emperor *s dominions. With 
such a nobility, and with such an imperial family, 
is it strange that music should flourish ? Espec- 
ially in an age when there was no public for the 
higher music, as we understand the term, but when 
that kind of enjoyment was a luxury of the high 
bom and wealthy, and when composers depended 
upon Mecsenases for encouragement 7 

1729, March 2. *'Sesostri,'* tragi-comedy in 
8 acts. Music by Porsile, performed at court by 
the nobility. 

1735, Carneval. "I Cinesi," a prologue to a 
ballet; text by Metastasio ; music by Reutter; 
performed by the archduchessi^s Maria Theresa 
and Maria Anna, and ladies of the court. 

During the same Carneval, another ^Introdvor 
' tone cTun baUOf" text by Metastasio, music by 
Caldara, was given, by the two young archduch- 
esses and the Countess Fuchs. 

Same year, Aug. 28. "Ztf Grazie vendicate" 
Serenata, text and music as above, performed 
privately in the Favorita palace, by the two arch- 
duchesses, prince Chavles of Lorraine, and a lady 
and gentleman of the court. 

Oct 1. "7/ Palladio conservato" in 1 act — 
Metastasio and Reutter — on the Emperor's birth- 
day, also in the Favorita, by his two daughters 
and Counter Fuchs. 

1740, Oct. 1. ''IlNatale di Giove,** m 1 act, 
text by Pasquini ; music, Bono ; performed in the 
same place, on the Emperor's birthday, by his two 
daughters, Prince Carl of Lorraine, and a lady 
and gentleman of the court. 

1740. "AttHio Regoh" text by Metastasio, was 
written for th^ Emperor's nameday, Nov. 4, but 
was not performed, owing to his decease on the 
20th of the preceding month. 

Unlucky as, upon the whole, Carl TI. had 
been in the wars he had undertaken, he had suc- 
ceeded in the great enterprise of his reign, name- 
ly in having, on the failure of male heirs 
to the German branch of the Hapsburg fam- 
ily (through the death of his infant son Leopold, 
Nov. 4, 1716), his eldest daughter recognized by 
Europe as the inheritress of the family titles, 
powers, dignities and what not ? — i.e., the right 
of succession confirmed to a female, — and thus 
Maria Theresa became the head of the Austrian 
monarchy. 

She and her sister Maria Anna had for nus- 
bands Francis and Carl, sons of Leopold Joseph, 
duke of Lorraine — ^the elder, Francis, taking that 
title in due course, adding to it that of Grand 
Duke of Tuscanf , and, after the death of Carl 
VII., becoming by election, Francis I. Emperor 
of Germany. 

The two archduchesses had been thoroughly 
trained in music — strange if they had not been — 
by Wagenseil on the harpsichord, and by Nau- 
cini in singing. We have already seen their 
names as vocalists in many of the pieces above 
named. In 1789, while in Florence as Grand 
linchess of Tuscany, Maria Theresa sang a duet 
with Senesino, who after the break-down of the 



two Italian operas in London, had returned to 
Italy, and according to the reports of that day, 
her part was executed in such style as to draw 
tears from the old eunuch's eyes. Tears from 
the eyes of him-^the cunning, revengeful old 
Italian — who had just come from his ple^isant 
work of aiding in Handel'sruin— donot inf>«llihly 
prove that the reigning prinfes«« wn« indi'od n 
very great songstress — but th*»ri» is proof pnoiigh 
from other sounes that she did both h»*r nnsters 
honor. Maria There.sa's acc'essinn to th(» thronrs 
guarantied to hf»r by the pra<rmatir*fli»u-»ion. sh«^ 
being then but twenty-tlipi»p nnd a half years 
old, was the sicrnal for thp Eh'^'tor of Uiv><ria 
the Kinjr of Poland, the Electnr of Saxony, the 
King of Spain, and above, all. Nutshell CaHyle'K, 
spotless, honorable and high-minded hero, Fred- 
erick II. of Prussia, to invade and seize her terri- 
tories. Little time had she for music during 
those first years of her reign, engaged publicly in 
defending her realms, attaf'kec' thus from all 
sides, and privately with her ali wt annual in- 
fant. For she gave to AuMria an archfluk* op 
archduchess in 1737, 8, 9, '41, 2, 3. 5, 6, 7, 8, '50, 
1, 2, 4, 5 and 6, in all sixteen, several of whom, 
however, died in infancy. 

Hence the first festive performance noted by 
B — r, which belongs to this article, was upon Jap. 
8, 1 744, upon occasion of the marriage of the 
archduchess Maria Anna to Carl Alexander of 
Lorraine. "Ipermestra," musical drama m 8 
acts, with dances. *Text by Metastasio, music by 
Hasse and Holzbauer (ballet) Metastasio says 
ofit,*'^secti/o(fa grandi e distinti personaggi a 
loro privaiissimo trattenimento ; ma poi rappresen- 
tato da musicie canlatrici nel gran Teatro di 
Corte" (Executed by great and distinguished 
personages for their own most private entertain- 
ment ; but afterwards by the singers and song- 
stresses upon the great court stage). 

1749. *^La DaniOf** a cantata for two voic^; 
text Metastasio, music Bono ; sung for the first 
time in presence of Francis and Maria Theresa 
by a lady and gentleman of the court. 

Same year, Nov. *^Auguriodi Felidta.** festive 
piece, at Schonbrunn — same anthers — ^for the 
nameday of Elizabeth, Maria Theresa's mother ; 
sung by her (the latter's) daughters, Maria Ani^a, 
Christina and Elizabeth, aged respectively eleven, 
seven and six years. 

1750, Oct. 15. *^LariapeUosa tenereaa,*' a dra- 
matic sketch,— text, Metastasio ; music, Reutter 

Bung on Maria Theresa's nameday, by the same 

three young archduchesses. 

This Reutter is the same who brought Joseph 
Maydn a few years before from the country to 
sing in the imperial chapel. 

1751, April. ^IlRepastaref** musical drama, 8 
acts; text, Metastasio ; music, Bono; performed 
in Schbnlrunn by the nobility. 

1752. **X' Eroe Cinese" musical drama, 8 acts, 
same authors, on the birthday festival of the Em- 
press at Schonlrunn, by young gentlemen and 
ladies of the court 

1754, Sept. 24. »*X« Cinesiy" dramatic piece, 
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Metastasio, music Gluck, performed at Schloos- 
hof, residence of the prince of Sachscn Hilburjr- 
hausen, durino^ a visit of the Emperor and Em- 
press there. The ballet in the piece was danced 
by two of the young arcliduchesses and a lady of 
the court. 

1 754, December. "Za Corona^ Tributo di nn- 
petto e (Tamore,** Metastasio, music, Reutter. 
Birthday of Emperor Franz, sung by three of 
his daughters. 

1755, May. *^La Danza^ dramatic sketch by 
Metastasio and Gluck — introduction to a ballet 
danced by the ladies of the court, sunt; by the 
famous Gabriclli and a Signora Friberth at the 
summer palace of Laxenburp, near Vienna. 

1755. ^^La Gara,** dramatic sketch, same au- 
thors, on occasion of the birth of Maria Antoin- 
ette (Nov. 2), in the Empress' private apart- 
ments, sung by archduchess Marianna and two 
ladies. 

1756. *^Il Re pastore" atjialn, 

1757. "// 5o^o,'* dramatic sketch, Metastasio 
and Reutter, in the private rooms of the Empress, 
by Marianna and two ladies. 

1762. ^^Atenairhy overo gli affetti generosi, (Irn- 
matic sketch, by Metastasio and Bono, written for 
and rehearsed by five daughters of Maria There- 
sa, but the performance was prevented by the 
illness of Elizabeth. 

1764. **E5!eria," dramatic festive piece by Met- 
astasio and Hasse, performed, on occasion of arch- 
duke Joseph being crowned King of Rome, by 
four of his sisters. His brother Leopold, now 17 
years old (afterwards his successor as Emperor) 
danced the part of Cupid. 

1 765, Jan. 23, "// Parnasso Confuno^** dramat- 
ic piece by Metastasio and Gluck. This was per- 
formed in Schonbrunn, during the festivities on 
occasion of Joseph's marriage with the Bavarian 
princess,' Theresa Josepha, by his sister Maria 
Elizabeth, (Apollo), Maria Amalia, aflerwanls 
Duchess of Parma, Maria Joseph, afterwards 
Queen of the Sicilies, and Maria Caroline, after- 
wards the notorious Queen of Naples, (throe 
muses). [But Gerber differs from B — r in the 
notice of this piece.] 

Same year, "Za Corona,** by Metastasio and 
Gluck, was rehearsed by four of Maria Theresa's 
daughters, (all soprani) but the sudden death of 
their father, Francis I., Aug. 18, prevented the 
performance. 

Everjrbody who has read Austrian history of 
that period, knows how the Empress took the 
death of her husband to heart, ana no one car le 
surprised that with "Za Corona" B — r'd list 
closes. 

Seventeen hundred and sixty-five! Handel, 
who for a generation towered as grandly above 
all contemporary composers of Italian opera, as 
now for three generations he has above all com- 
posers of oratorio, had been dead some six years. 
Mozart was a child of nine years, astonishing the 
musical world by his precocity. Joseph Haydn 
was overwhelmed almost with the multifarious du- 
ties of chapelmaster to Prince Esterhazy — which 
place he had now fiMed for five years ; and Gluck, 
while composing the regular Italian operas for the 
imperial stage, had three years before (April 5, 
1762)produced one shockingly irregular— Orphe- 
us and Eurydice— but which of all up to that 
time, by any composer, is the only one now to be 
heard. 

Joseph II., now 24 years old, and associated 
with herself by his mother in the government, 
can hardly be expected amid the cares and duties 
of State to learn music anew, or to give up at 
once the school in which he has been educated, 
for one which did not yet exist— and which was 
not really developed until the child Mozart had 
become a man, twenty years later. 

A. w. T. 



Professor Wylde's second Lecture at 
Oresham College. 

(Continued from page 171) 

Last Monday I commenced my series of lec- 
tures with a discourse on " Form in Musical 
Composition." Althou^rh the subject is not near- 
ly exhausted the lecture this evening will neces- 
sarily bring the serie| to a (-onelusion in this 
term. I intend, thercfiire, to resume the subject 
on a futurr, occasion, and will proceed now only 
so far as time permits. My object, as expressed 
at the commencement of my first lecture, is to 
show that the art of niusi(;al composition is an 
** imitative art," that the highest ili<ihts of genius, 
the most exalted conceptions of the beautifuLare 
only of use to the patient art laborer, to the imi- 
tator of acknowledcved models of form and de- 
sign ; who, fluent in the power of expressing his 
conceptions, experienced and felicitous in the art 
of construction (by the exercise of his powers of 
imitation), becomes free to transmute the con- 
ceptions of the beautiful when they present 
themselves to his mind, and to convey to us such 
glimpses of ideal beauty as incline us to believe 
that inspiration is everything, and that art has 
little or nothing to do with the effect which in 
so remarkable a degree charms us. To show 
how art is necessary to the composition of music, 
I likened the power of expressing the beautiful 
through it to that required by a painter or sculp- 
tor, who wished to create a form of supernatural 
beauty which he had seen in a vision. I showed 
how the unskilled artist would merely exhibit his 
incapacity of expression, in any attempt at de- 
scribing the form he had seen, whilst the skilled 
artist, competent to delineate whatever he saw. 
or conceived, would, when more than natural 
beauty was revealed to him, produce a work as 
far above all his other works as the beauty re- 
vealed to him was above that of an ordinary 
kind. In like manner I showed that conceptions 
of the beautiful in music would be of more or 
less use to a composer, according as he possessed 
more or less knowledge of art. 

Of the various forms which musical composi- 
tion has assumed, I showed that the ** Song 
Form" was the earliest (not considering Gregor- 
ian chants as having any iorm) ; after which was 
invented the '* Strict Fugue" or " Canon," out of 
which arose a form still adopted at the present 
day ; then the " Motet Form," in which a 
" canto fermo," or plain-song, was selected and* 
counterpoint added, from which originated our 
present "Part Songs," or harmonized airs for 
several voices, not Fugato, nor in Canon. We 
now come to the next form which sprang into 
use aft«r the above, viz. : Recitative, ** Musica 
parlante" or ** speaking music." The use to 
which this form of music was applied, or rather 
the object of its invention, was to ally music to 
poetry without destroying the symmetry of the 
verse, as was the case in canons, or strict fugues 
and early motets. A poet's idea of what was 
beginning to be lefl as a want in musical form at 
the end of the sixteenth century, in order to 
unite music to poetry, may be gathered from the 
following extract from Doni's work on the Dram- 
atic Art, printed and published at Florence : — 
" At the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
during all the rage for fugue, elaborate contriv- 
ance, and the labored complication of different 
parts without rhythm, grace, melody or unity of 
design, the lovers of poetry were meditating the 
means of rescuing her from musical pedants, 
who, with a true Gothic spirit, had loaded her 
with cumbrous ornaments, in order, as was pre- 
tended, to render her more fine, beautiful, and 
pleasing, after having fettered, maimed and 
mangled her." " Now, this is most likely the 
Phillippic of a rhyme-monger, but there is no 
doubt that poetry was sacrificed in all the ** Mu- 
sical forms" adopted up to the time alluded to, viz. : 
in the canon, fugue, and motet form, in fact in 
every form, except in the early " Song Form ;" 
arid as that could not accommodate itself readily 
to variable kinds of verse, it did not prevent the 
want being felt of a ** fornii" to which we are 
about to allude, viz. : — the recitative, " Musica 



parlante," or speaking mu«c. The prevalent 
ide^ at the end of the sixteenth century, doubt- 
less, was that the supposed lost art of allying 
music to verse, as practiced by the Greeks, could 
be recovered. This, by the way, has always been 
a hobby in all musical periods ; people will never 
be convinced that music, as practised by the 
Greeks, was not worth preserving. The reHta- 
tive form was thus an invention intended to make 
up and atone for this supposed lo!«t art. Giovan- 
ni Baptista Doni, a learned writer, to whom I 
have before alluded, and who published hb work 
in 1 763, says in his dissertation on the origin of 
stage singing, that the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century was the era of musical recitation 
on the public stage at Florence. In this city re- 
sided Signor di Vcrno, an accomplished noble- 
man, particularly attached to the study of anti- 
quity and to the theory and practice of music, 
to which he had applied himself for many years 
so closely that he D»»came, for the time in which 
he lived, a correct and good composer. His 
house was the constant rend«'zvous of all persons 
of genius, and a kind of nourishing academy, 
where the young nobility often assembled to pass 
their leisure hours in laudable exercises and 
learned discourses, but particularly on musical 
subjects. Amongst this company sprang up a 
laudable desire to recover that art, of which th« 
ancients related such wonders; 'and, it was par- 
ticularly wished, in order to obviate the objec- 
tions advanced (viz., that the present forms of 
music destroyed the poetry to which it was al- 
lied) that some species of " Cantilena or Melody" 
should be tried, by which the sounds should not 
be rendcrc<i unintelligible, nor the verse destroy- 
ed. 

And so Vincenzio Galilei (encouraged by the 
Florentine nobleman to whom I have alluded) 
was the first who composed " cantilenas" for a 
single voice, having modulated that pathetic 
scene of Count CJgolino, written by Dante,which 
he sang himself to the accompaniment of a viol. 
After this he set in the same style the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, which he performed before a 
devout assembly. Nevertheless, some persons 
f Doni naively remarks) laughed at the attempt 
to set the •* Lamentations" of Jeremiah to music. 
It was this same Florentine nobleman who, in 
conjunction with two others, engaged Rinuccini 
and Peri to write and set to music a drama, 
which was privatelv performed in 1597, and en- 
titled '* Dafne." Tins is the first work of the 
kmd of which we have any record. It was the 
commencement of opera, a drama wholly set to 
music, in which the dialogue was neither sung in 
measure, nor declaimed with music, but • recited 
in simple musi(?al tones, which did not amount to 
singing and yet was different from speech. 

Now this kind of music (recitative) must not 
be confounded with that kind of chant, to which 
metrical verses were sung by the early minstrels. 
These minstrels were the 8ucce8sdi*8 of the an- 
cient bards, and were called by our Teutonic an- 
cestors ** Scalds," which means " Smoothers" and 
polishers of language. The origin of their art 
was attributed to Odin or Wedin, so ancient was 
it. There is no doubt that poetry with them was 
everything and music merely an inflexion of the 
voice, which we may designate a chant, and most 
likely was used over and over again, in fact, as 
often as there were verses to sing. Indeed how 
could epic poetry derive advantage from music ? 
A poem like the Iliad or .£neid, if set to music, 
could not be sung on lengthened tones. It^ is 
only lyric poetry — ancient or modern, consisting 
of short efiusions of passions or sentiment, that is 
capable of being set in measure, or to any 
lengthened tones. A narrative so sung, like the 
epii: poems of the ancients by the bards, would 
have been utterly unintelligibie unless sung, as 
we suppose they w^re, to a simple chant. When 
you hear therefore of poems being sung to music, 
previous to the invention of the recitative form, 
you will understand that speaking music of those 
days is not identical with that of the sixteenth 
century. Pulci, who is said by Crescembini to 
have sung his Morgante Maggiore at the table of 
Lorenzo di Medici in 1460, and is sometimes 
spoken of as a recitative singer, sang only like 
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the earlier bards or harpsodistii, that is to say, he 
sang his poetry to a kind ot chant. 

Immediately after the invention of recitative, 
musical dramas were publicly performed. One 
called Kuridiee is supposed to be the first, or at 
all events the first of which we have any record. 
The libretto, or drama was written also by 
Kinuccini, and the music is composed by Peri 
and Caccini. It was performed at Florence in 
1600, on occasion of the marriage of Marie de 
Medicis to Henry IV. of France. The poet, in 
his dedication to this work, which was printed, 
says: — " It is generally imagined that the trage- 
dies of the ancient Greeks and Romans were en- 
tirely sung ; but this noble kind of singing was 
not revived, or even attempted to my knowledge 
by any one until now ; and I used to think that 
the inferiority of our music to that of the ancients 
was the cau^e, till on hearing the compositions of 
Jacopn Peri to the Fable of Daphne I wholly 
changed mv opinion. This drama pleased so 
much that 1 have been encouraged to produce 
Euridice." The only copy of this opera tnat was 
to be met with used to be in the library of the 
Marchioness Benuccini, a descendent of the au- 
thor, at Florence. The recitatives in this work 
formed the models of subsequent compoJ>ers of 
early Italian operas, as well as of LuUi. Figures 
are to be found over the Bass notes, as we use 
them, to express that to the Bass are to be added 
sounds at the intervals indicated by the figures. 
In these early operas there was very little form 
of composition, besides the recitative form ; the 
recitative was not used as an introduction to a 
song, quartet or chorus, but was the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and end, the sum and sub- 
stance, of the opera. 1 purpose now to give a 
few specimens of early recitative, which, accord- 
ing to what I have just said, will also serve as an 
example of what opera was in those days. 

f Illustrations of early recitativ»*s.) The only 
melodic phrase in the " Song form*' found in the 
opera of Euridice is contained in a bit of sym- 
phony at the commencement. The orchestra 
(apcording to' Peri, who took part in the per- 
formance) consisted of a harpsichord, a guitar, a 
viol di Gamba, and a large lute, placed behind 
the scenes. 

In modern operas the recitative is the dialogue 
set to music, which is usually succeeded by a 
melody, or ensemble, to which the lyric verses are 
allied. At the present day an opera audience 
gets impatient in listening to long recitatives and 
are anxious to hear the melodies which follow. 
As lately, however, as Gluck's time, the greatest 
interest was centred in recitative, and the same 
cry was heard as when recitative was first invent- 
ed. "It is the music of the Greeks restored," 
shoutefl a Parisian audience after hearing G luck's 
Orfeo and other operas. (Illustrations of Gluck's 
recitatives.) 

The recitatives of Gluck arc doubtless very 
fine, in fact the recitatives and choruses consti- 
tute the greatest attraction in his operas, and are 
superior to the melodies, arias and other pieces. 
Gluck's first opera was performed in Paris. Rep- 
resentations take place occasionally up to the 
present time, particularly in Germany and 
France; but the difliculty of finding singers 
with great declamatory powers renders Gluck's 
operas difficult to produce. 

In general, singers of the present day only look 
for arias, songs, or ballads in an opera ; they do 
not excel in declamatory powers, and consequent- 
ly prefer that which they can master more easily, 
and which is more agreeable to their tastes. 

When Richard Wagner, the *^composer of the 
future^ (as he is styled by his opponents), has 
succeeded in making the musical world appreci- 
ate his theories, then it may happen that **melo- 
dy" will be less cared for in operas ; and recita- 
tive music, capable of expressing the various pas- 
sions and emotions of the dramatic characters, 
usurp ita place. Provided music in ^'recitative 
form" could be written to equal that of Gluck 
there would not be much cause for regret ,if Eng- 
lish composers of the present day would forego 
introducing so many ballads and songs in their 
operas. For, good recitative mus>c is far superior 
to vulgar tunes, to be met with in modern Eng- 



lish operas. The recitative style has also been 
introfluced in instrumental music, but I cannot 
recall any instance of its being employed by any 
earlier writer than Beethoven, who has introduc- 
ed it in several of his works. The greatest of all 
his great works, the Choral Symphony, contains 
several recitative passages, not only in the choral 
parts, which would not excite notice, but in the 
instrumental. The beginning of the second 
movement, in which the double basses play so 

Prominent a part, is chiefly in the recitative style, 
n the same composer's sonata for pianoforte, in 
D minor. Op. 27, the recitative style is used 
with singular effect. The D minor sonata is one 
of Beethoven's favorite works, and in order to 
give you an idea of instrumental recitative, I in- 
tend to offer it to you as an illustration. (Illus- 
tration, Sonata in D minor, Beethoven.) Men- 
delssohn, imitating Beethoven, has also intro<iuc- 
ed "recitative" into the only sonata he has writ- 
ten for the Pianoforte "Solo," although the so- 
called Fantasia in F sharp may justly be entitled 
a Sonata. Spohr likewise has not omitted to 
show his skill in this form of composition, and in 
his Concerto Dramatieo for the violin has intro- 
duced recitative with great propriety and effect. 

The first written operas contained, as I have 
mentioned to yon, little else besides the recitative 
form of music. But, in order that you may not 
be misled, I must remind yon that, although I 
have given the year 1600 as the date of the first 
opera, or work in "Stilo rappresentativo," or rec- 
itative, long previously, there were performed 
"Masques" in which songs, canons, and motets, 
species of composition which I have before ex- 
plained to you, and well known and studied prior 
tx) the invention of recitative, were introduced. 
Thus Sulpitius, in his dedication of Vitruvius, 
speaks of a traijedy that was recited and sung at 
Rome in 1480. In 1560 there is a record of a 
so-called opera performed for the entertainment 
of Henry III. of France, on his return from Po- 
land. These and other rec'orded performances 
of opera have led many people to conclude that 
recitative is not so modern ajstyleaslhave describ- 
ed ; but these opera performances were '^Masques" 
or plays, in which all the then known forms 
of composition in vogue were intnxluced, but con- 
tained no recitative which, as it enables the dra- 
ma to be sung throughout, forms what we call the 
grand opera. Time will not permit me to give 
you a specimen of all the great improvers of ope- 
ratic music up to the present time. I will select 
a few illustrations of the modern style of opera 
and defer to another opportunity giving you ex- 
amples of the gradual advancement of this style 
of music. I have said enough to show you when, 
and why, the form of recitative was invented, and 
how it forms often the introduction to modern 
arias and sones. (Illustrations, opera music.) 

Although I am obliged to conclude my present 
series of lectures, T intend, as I bt^fore stated (in- 
stead of finishing the subject I have selected this 
term), to continue it on another occasion, and to 
introduce to your notice several other forms of 
composition, such as the "Rondo" and the Sonata 
forms, etc., etc., used principally in instruihent^l 
music. The "form" for vocal music is simpler 
than that which is generally adopted for in.stru- 
menta^ Vocal mu^ic was cultivated, as I have 
shown you, long before instrumental music. All 
the compositions of an early date, which have 
been preserved, are for voices ; although the first 
mention of music in historic writings is that of in- 
strumental music. Even at the present time vo- 
cal music is more generally cultivated than in- 
strumental. The system of class singing (intro- 
duced by Wilhelm and now taught by nearly 
every village schoolmaster) has been the means 
of enabling a multitude of persons with small at- 
tainments to take part in vocal music, who would 
otherwise never have succeeded in masterins the 
difficulties of any musical instrument. The difficul- 
ty of playing upon an instrument is far greater than 
that of singing on the system I have mentioned, 
but still greater is the difficulty of understanding 
instrumental music compared with vocal. Now 
if you would understand instrumental music, a 
knowledge of form is absolutely required. Do 
you take a delight in hearing the sonatas and in- 



strumental trios and quartets of Raydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, ana Mendelssohn ? With the 
knowledge of the form in which these works are 
written your delight would be increased amazing- 
Iv. Do you admire the symphonies of these com- 
posers, and are you struck with the power and 
variety of effect produced by the performance of 
their great tone-pictures t Study the "form" and 
bphold opened to you a new field of admiration ! 
What trouble some people take at the present 
day in acquiring a reputation for being eonnois- 
spurs of music and the fine arts, but who are con- 
tent to remain in ignorance of that in which their 
beauty consists. • Philip, of Macedon, asked his 
mentor, Aristotle, what he could do in onler to 
be thought a good musician ; the curt reply was 
"Become one." If you ask me, as vour mentor, 
how you are tx) become one^ my reply is, ** Study 
form in musical composition !*' , 

Finally, I wish to remark that it has been said, 
"Art is a sacred thing." So indeed it is, and yet 
there are to be found some who call music frivo- 
lous and useless. Music, like any other gift to 
man. may be perverted, degraded, allied to un- 
worthy langua?e, scenes and sentiments, or used 
as a niere display, but its mission is to raise with- 
in us lofly aspirations, to purity and refine, to 
stimulate the mind to action, or dispose it to de- 
votion . No doubt different tastes and sympathies 
incline to different kinds of music. 

The frivolous are satisfied with what is super- 
ficial : the intellectual are moved only by what 
is profound and comprehensive ; but, it does not 
therefore follow that frivolous tastes should be 
conciliated ; although the majority, of mankind 
may be pleased with what is little. On the con- 
trary he alone may be called a true musician who 
seeks to elevate the mind through the medium of 
the senses, who strives to instruct whilst amusing, 
and endeavors to combine pleasurable excitement 
with mental exaltation. 

From a worldly point of view the Fine Arta 
may be considered as superfluities, in no way con- 
tributing to the necessaries of human existence. 
Food, clothing, fire and shelter, it has been al- 
leged, are all that is absolutely reauired for life ; 
but, if poetry, music, painting, ana sculpture do 
not bring wealth to a nation, or endow it, with 
greatness; if they do not give stability to ita gov- 
ernment or confer security on its commerce, they 
at least tend to its civilization and add ornamenta 
to the structure of society. To those who feel 
the charm of music, who have proved its healing 
powers, and moral influence in social life I would 
say study it as a "science," become acquainted 
with the "forms" in which it is presented to us by 
the great composers, and try and disseminate a 
taste for it ; for it is a taste for the pure and 
beautiful, and it is a means of directing the mind 
to the study of that from which is^ derived truth, 
delight, and mental satisfaction without alloy. 



Carl Maria Von Weber.* 

• From the Nitderrheinis^ke Mu$ik Zeitung, , 

Cad Maria von Weber, a Life-Picture. Vol. I., 
with Portrait. Leipsic, Ernst Keil, 1864. 
XXXVII , and 561) Pages, in 8vo. 

Under the above title has Hen* Max Maria 
von Weber, in Dresden, handed over the first 
part of his father's biography to the German peo- 
ple, who will receive with joyous expectation a 
gifl which promises to set before their eyes the 
picture of the life of a composer towards whose 
magnificent works their hearts and feelings are 
attracted with undying love from generation to 
generation. It is our task first of all to^ inform 
the readers of these pages, artists and friends of 
art, what they will find in the book. We will, 
therefore, begin by explaining what the author 
intended, and then examine whether^ and how he 
has performed his self-imposed task. The more 
his book — the fruit of nearly sixteen years of 
collecting, sifting, comf>aring, and investigating 

differs from other biographical works of our 

time, in consequence of his notion of what ought 
to be the fundamental principles adopted in the 
portrayal of an artist's life, the more incumbent 
is it upon us to state those principles. We take 
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• »,. '..^.Hn.j muw. in the. anthnr's own irords, from 
tin* pretin'e, which ocvupies 1 7 pajro§. After Herr 
Von Weber has spoken of the relative position 
of the son-biograpDer to the father, he proceeds 
thus: 

"I reflected thftt the long period which had elapsed 
since the master's decea!«e, rendered it easier for me 
than it otherwise wonhl hnve hecn, to ntinin the nec- 
j ewsry o'>ji"tiviry, lUi'l ihm it was rcrtrtinly preferable 
that truu love, wjth nil the d it niters, in its train, should 
set about the beloved mnster'n portraiture, than that 
cool^anHlyticiiI rriticism, or blind enthuKiasm should 
underiHke the work, or, still worse, thai a profession- 
al musician should take np his pen for the purpose. 
The more eminent sueh a per8(fn was, the more dan- 
ger would ihiM-e he for the Kdeliiy of the picture, be- 
cHns.' the more marked, profound and ori};inal a pro- 
P-«!«<lonil min i«« in hi" own pcculiMr views, the more 
difficult mn«t it be fur him to weij^h in n true scale, 
to mensare by an honest sinndard, his fellow profes- 
sional. Every acknowled<;ement which an artist, 
really enthuiiastic in his intention)*, extorts from his 
intelliL'ence in favor of views differing from his own, 
'•» properly spenkinff, to ?ome dcpree, a denial of 
thrit ::o:>pel which has been reveMlcd to him by the 
go* I whom we must rccOL'tiiae a^ the only pod. 

"Furthermore, I armed myself ai^riinst the painful 
fcelinu of being taxed by the world with too much 
love in one place, and too little in another, with the 
consciousness tiiat I had certainly followed the right 
standard in my heart, though I mi^ht, perhaps, have 
failed to do so'here and there in my narrative, and 
lastly 1 WH!4 aNo put nt my ease, as to my incompet- 
ency in mn-^ical knowlrdi^e, by my views, which con- 
tinued to irrow cl»'nrer ;«nd clearer, as to the nature 
of ihe miUeiinIs of an artist's and more especially, a 
' j miHicinn's biocraphy. MendelsKohn observes, some- 
where or other in his T/Ctrers, that, if music could be 
I described by word;*, he would not write another note, 
and Weber, in a letter to Lichtenstein, says : "I do 
not write any thin<; to yt>o ahout my works, hear 
them I' and' subsequently : 'In the sounds of my 
Boni^ you will find me again !' Here we have, 
really, the law for the composition of an artist's biog- 
raphv. The individual man whom, in his works the 
reader already louea wtd honors om an artist, sach a bi- 
ography should exhihic as a man. 

''V^ho could be interested in the biography of an 
artiat of whose works we know nothing ? it is, there« 
fore, a peculiar and doubtful thing to undertake the 
analysis, criticism^ and so-called explanation of the 
works of an artist, particularly of a musician, in a 
narrative of his life. To the reader who has never 
seen or heard the works all descriptions and analysis 
convey either no idea at all or a totally false one ; 
for him who knows them, however, the mere mention 
of their namet* suffices to call up as cl^sar a picture as 
his memory^wiU, under any circumstances, allow him 

to create 

"With my adhesion to these views, the work I had 
to do gained all the clearness of a precisely defined 
task and consisted in nothing more or less than 
in mv narrating the inward and outward events, 
which coold Ite positively set forth in the life of Carl 
Maria von Welter, always in connection with the 
creation of his works, and* then the influence exercis- 
ed «by those works upon the outward world (for it is 
in the creations of but few artists that the mutual in- 
fluence of their genius and the listening world is so 
pregnantly manifested as in Weber*s), but without 
any attempt at their critical illustration or exposition.! 
But a biogn^hy may be written in two ways. One 
way is to compose it so as to facilitate the 'study of 
an individual, his deeds, works, and times; in this 
case, the author will have to add, in the form of notes, 
appendices, etc., to the continuous and strict exposi- 
tion of events, as to an extensive topographical 
sketch of the ground surveyed, notices of all the ma- 
terials employed, all the spurces consulted, all the 
paths followed for obtaining factj, all the methods 
adopted to master the suhjcct, so as everywhere to 
pave the way for the further investigation of every 
tributary of the principal stream into its most distant 
raroiflcations. This form of biography, as agreeing 
especially with German profundity, is the one which 
has been' cultivated with predilection in Germany, 
and finds its fullest and highest justification more 
especially in such narratives as the works of Penz, 
Jahn, etc. 

"But the other form of biographical productions 
can boast of equal justification. This form removes 

t Aa tb» eomp)«ai*Dt of my book in an artbtic ssqm, al- 
thoofh ooDsUtoUof a perfectly indepmid«nt work, there wfll 
shortly be pabllebed a mwkallr and •ctenttfleally arran(ed 
ealalofae of all the moelcal prDducttoni of C. M . von Weber. 
It la Ikom the pen of Herr W. Wpahn, the iroll-kDOwn com- 
Mser, of Berlin, who poeMasee probably a more thoroufh 
KBOwledge of VTeber't eompoeltioot than aay ooe elM living. 
I beg to reAv my readen to this book, which will on the whole, 
be treated after the model of lUehers masterly work on Mo- 
sart.— Dki Author. 



the scaflToldings employed for the Erection of the 
edifice, and puts its veto upon the extension of the 
latter, presenting the work in a narrower frame, 
though sharply defined and rounded oflT. It does not 
afford the means of studying further the object delin- 
eated, but requires that 'the reader shoold receive, 
upon trust, as truly and honestly painted, the por- 
trait of a life which is set before nis eyes. Its narra- 
tive should flow evenly alone, like a stream whose 
waves, more or less conspicuous, consist of ei'ents, 
and out of* whose waters, illustrated by their very 
origin, the works of the great man whom the book 
depicts, blossom forth like inspired emanations of 
the productive power, possessed by the stream of life, 
like lotos flowers out of the bosom' of the all-creating 
Ganires. 

"This form of biographical exposition appeared to 
me the most appropriate for a life of Weber, whose 
productions exerciKe a greater influence by simply ap- 
pearing than by being studied, and whoso existence 
comprehend** so endless an amount of human and 
professional incidents, pleasure, love, and suffering, 
that it is particularly fitted for minutely paintmg the 
life picture of a noble, much mi.<under3tood and of- 
fended man, who was a srreat artist. 

"I felt impelled, too, from the bottom of my heart, 
to do this — not with the pretentious and bold pencil 
of history, but with the affectionate carefulness of 
Gerhard Dow and Terhourc ; not in the style of the 
man's toorh, but in that of his life; to let the reader 
wander, travel, laugh and cry, triumph and curse 
with We1)er ; sit at his table and with those whom he 
loved ; look over the shoulder of the master at his 
sitting-table, in the pangs and the delight of produc- 
tion ; hear hi.s heart heat when he raised the conduc- 
tor's staff"; watch him when, playing with his chil- 
dren, he crawled in the gra<>s, when he tanjrht his lit- 
tle monkey to dance, and his sporting-dog to re- 
trieve ! 

"I felt impelled to paint the composer of Euryanthe, 
Der Frewc/ifi/r, and Oberon, not only with the lyre 
and laurel- wreath, but also in court costume, in shoes 
and tn pumps ; in his old grey dressing-gown ; as a 
poor traveller ; as head of his family, in cood and in 
bad humor ; and, shortly, under all the conditions, 
great and little, constitutins: the world in which his 
works grew like eoldea fruit ; in a word, to make the 
reader live with him." 

Connected with this, also, is what the author 
sava respecting the ample materials at his dispo- 
sal,and his treatment of them, as well as respecting 
his narrative. Besides the printed accounts, his 
chief authorities were some thousand letters from 
and to Weber, together with the latter*| note- 
books from February 26, 1810, up to three days 
before his decease. 

"I never exercised greater caution,'* he continues 
at page xii., "than when receiving oral or written 
reminiscences, supposing the former were not based 
upon previous memoranda, from contemporaries ; 
this applies even to the family traditions, and to the 
statements of my mother. It is really incredible how 
the stream of life mixes np events with each other, 
as regards time and importance, in our memory. I 
have received from highly. honorable contemporaries, 
theatre officials, and friends of mv father, circumstan- 
tial communications relating to facts, whole scries of 
events and occurrences, the correctness of which my 
informants guaranteed, and yet in those communica- 
tions, as was proved by a comparison of reliahle au- 
thorities, all the dates were incorrect, and events sep- 
oirated by long periods from each other *.vore mixed 
up into oiie. Nay more ; I extended my caution in 
the reception of materials, especially when dcscrihing 
subjective circumstances, even to ifie correspondence, 
because I am well aware that a man at his desk is 
very different from a man engaged in the stni$rgle of 
life, and I did not even except Weber's own letters, 
particularly those to his wife. For this beloved wo- 
man, to whom his life and reputation were dearer 
than they were to himself, and who nsed to await 
with the most nervous anxiety good news from him, 
Weber, without departing from the actual tru»h, often 
affectionately made matters appear in a more pleas- 
ing li{;ht than that which, now and then, they really 
emitted. 

"With regard now to the outward form of repre- 
senting the life-picture to be produced from this mass 
of materials, it appeared to me that an artist's ought 
to be narrated in a diflTerent tone, and descrihed in a 
different style from that of iC heroor a scholar. I have 
endeavored to impart to my narrative the local tone 
of the period of life described, though letting the 
whole stream on in that tempo in which Weber's 
short life, eagerly, hurriedly, and restlessly, wore it- 
self ont. In consequence of this endeavor on my 
part, combin9d with tho fact of my having availe<] 
myself of the unusual mass of separate particulars at 



The late Stephen C. Foster. 

HIS MUSICAL CAREER — TBB FCNXRAL CBSEM01IIE8. 
From the New Tork Evenlag Poet. 

On the tomb of Donizetti, in the cathedral at Ber- 
gamo, is a modest inscription saying that the dead 
composer was " a finder of many melodies." The 
simple re<'Otxl — too onpretending for the merits of 
the Italian composer — will b.e peculiarly applicable 
to the late Stephen C. Foster, the soDg-writer, who 
died on the ISth instant in this city. 

Mr. Foster was born in Pitubnrg, Joly 4, 1 826, 
the same day on which Thomas Jefierson and John 
Adams died. His father was a well-to-do-farmer, and 
laid out on his property a town which he intended to 
call Fosterville. " Soon afterwards," says Mr. 
Charles McKnisht, of the Pittsbuiig Evening Chroni- 
c/e, in his interesting biographical notice of tho late 
tfong-writer, " the gallant Captain Lawrence was 
killed, fighting his ship, the Chesapeake, and Mr. 
Foster patriotically changed the name of his town to 
Lawrencevillc, adopting as the motto on the corpo- 
ration seal the dying words of Lawrence, ' Don't 
give up the ship.' 

When acven years old young Stephen Foster 
showed enough musical precocity to learn, unaided, 
the fiageolet ; and later he plaved other instruments, 
though, like most composers, fie was never eminent 
as a performer. Like Moore, he was fond of sing- 
ing his own songs, and when he accompanied him- 
self on the piano or guitar, there was a charming and 
plaintive sadness in his voice which touched the 
hearts of his listeners. 

His melodittj are so sweet, so simple, so unpre- 
tending, that few people supposed that he had studied 
music scientifically, and was familiar witlt the mons 
classical works of Mozart, Beethoven and Weber. 
He, also, was a man of considerable versatility in 
other branches. He understood French and German, 
painted in Water Colors, was n good accountant,aud 
wrote all the words as well as the mneic of his songs. 
These words Wens in style almost identical widi his 
melodies — sweet, simple, and no worse in rhyme or 
rhythm than the majoritv of popular lyrics. , 

George Willig, the ISaltimore music publisher, 
published his first' song in 1842. It was called 
" Open thy lattice, love," and vras followed by ** Old 



my disposal, the narrative, ^ I do not conceal from 
myself, has here and there, assumed a peculiar char- I 
acter, as though the gaps in the conrte of the histori- 
cally authenticated facta had been filled ap by ficti- 
tious details, and thus that this or that portion had 
been rounded off into a romance-like story. But such 
is in no instance the case I Even in details I have 
never consciously swerved from the facts, and though 
I have not given any of my' authorities, I am most 
ready, in answer to any reasonable questions which 
ma^ be addressed me, to mention the authorities from 
which I took each fact, or, as is allowable, cautiously 
drew my inferences. 

"To carry out consistently the principle of my nar- 
rative, it was requisite that — and I shall, perhaps, be 
blamed by prudish and fanatic admirers of discretion 
— 1 should cast a stronger and clearer light than ithae 
hitherto been the fashion to cast upon that sphere of 
the life of Weber's soul, which SiMprimum mobiie com- 
prised his world, the working of his heart, and the 
objects of it. But it struck me, although most biog- 
raphers, with a misconceived feeling of delicacy, have 
only dared to give in the way of hints timid and pale 
reflections of this sunshine in the world of an artist's 
soul, that such a course waa equivalent to painting a 
panorama without a sky. 

"I therefore, hazarded the experiment, as I think I 
was entitled to do, for as great men always groW after 
their death, while little ones disappear like will-o'- 
the-wisps, the feeling which In the case of human non- 
entities is called sentimental enthusiasm and youth- 
ful folly, becomes in that of great men, mighty ; crea- 
tive, and plastic power. Besides, it was no part of 
my intention to write a panegyric on my father." 

Finally, Herr von Weber, with the aame im- 
partiality, and irrespective of the persona con- 
cerned, promises to give an account, also, of his 
father's official relations in Dresden. Weber's 
position there was a painful one; he was not able 
to gain, either in an artistic or political sense, the 
confidence of those placed above him, Count 
Vitzthum excepted. His import-ance as an artist 
was so little valued there, "that, on one occasion 
his last oflicial chief, observing, as he travelled 
with him, the maniiestations of high esteem which 
were offered him on all sides, exclaimed in deep 
astonishment : * Weber, are you really then a cel- 
ebrated man ? ' " 

(To be oontlooed ) 
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Undo Ned" and *' Oh I SuMona/' which were issaed 
bj Peters of Cincinnati. Then appeared "Lonisiana 
Belle," "Nelly was a lady," " Caniptown Races," 
'* My Old KentQcky home." " Massa's in the cold, 
cold frround," " Nelly Bly,*' " Oh, boys, carrv me 
'long/* " Old Folks at Home," and others. With 
tbeM Foster established his reputation as a writer of 
negro minstrelsy, and at the same time made con- 
siderable money, his New York pnhlishers. Firth, 
Pond & Co., paying him orer $15,000 on " Old 
Folks at Home" alone— the most profitable piece of 
roosic ever published in this city. £. P. Christy 

Eaid Foster five hundred dollars for the privilege of 
avtng his name printed on one edition of this song. 

During the past ten years Foster's compositions 
were of a more sentimental and refined cnamccer. 
He dropped the burlesque negro words and wrote 
and composed such songs as " Willie, we have miss- 
ed you,'' '• Ellen Bayne." " Maggie by my niile," 
" Come where my love lies dreaming," " Little Ella," 
"Jennie with the light brown hair," " Willie, my 
brave," " Farewell, my Lillie dear." " Oh, comrades, 
fill no glass for me," " Old Dog Tray," " Mollie,do 
you love me?" " Summer breath'," " Ah, may the 
red rose live alway," " Come with thy sweet voice 
again," " I see her still in my dreams,*^' " Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto mo," " Ella is an Angel," 
" I will be true to thee," and over a hundred others. 
His last composition — a song said to include one of 
his most beautiful melodies — will soon be published 
by Horace Waters, of this city. His later works ex- 
hibit greater grace and tenderness than his earlier 
ones ; and had he lived, and taken proper care of his 
health, he might havo obtained the most enviable 
eminence as a musician. As it in, he had the 
blessed, heaven-sent gift of melody, and his compo- 
sitions, if not his name, are known all over the 
world. Russians, 'Italians, Germans, French, and 
even Eg3rptian8 and Chinese, have heard and admired 
these sweet strains which made Stephen C. Foster 
pre-eminently the ballad writer of America. We 
nope his puhlishers will make a collection — if not of 
all — of his best songs and choruses, and publish them 
in some enduring form ; for their popularity will not 
flio with the man whose genial imagination gave 
them birth. 

Mr. Foster — who for the past three years had lived 
in this city — was buried at Pittsburg. The Evening 
Chronicle of that city says of his farewell : 

" His death took place on the 13th instant, in New 
York city. With praiseworthy state-pride, the 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
gave orders that his remains and the party In charge 
of them should be passed over the roaa free of charge. 
The Adams Express Company also declined to take 
any pay for conveying his remains from New York 
to Harrishurg. 

" As stilted in the previous notice given of the de- 
ceased, he married a daughter of the late Dr. Mc- 
Dowell, who, with an interesting dangbter of twelve 
years, survives him. Some of his friends here, and 
other lovers of music who acknowledtre his numerous 
and valuable contributions to musical science and 
literature, have united in having impressive and ap- 
propriate ceremonies at his funeral. At Trinity 
Church the exercises were vocal, led by Mr. Klebar ; 
at the grave they were instrumental, some of Mr. 
Foster's most popular airs having lioen introduced. 
Mr. Foster has won a fame which is undying. His 
influence extends over tvery land where there are 
voices to hymn forth sweet notes and hearers to be 
moved by them." 
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Germany. 

Bbrlin. Mendelssohn's " Elijah" was produced 
in the latter part f ecember, and excited a lively 
interest. Very interesting pieces formed the pro- 
gramme of the first concert of the Domchor : for in- 
stance, the Crucijixw by I^tti, the Misericm-dias by 
Mosart, n Motet in five parts by Bach, and an arise 
from the Pauion music by the same, sung by Frl. 
Decker. 

A new ballet, Morgano, by TagTioni, (whose bal- 
lets, with Hertcl's music, are poems both to eye and 
ear), has been brought out at the Royal Opera 

House. 

Gluck's ' Orpheus and Eurydice,' was performed 
Dec. 8th, to a full house. Frau Gericke took the 
part of ' Amor,' instead of Frau Lucca, -the latter 
being hoarso. Gericke looked charmingly, and sang 
as well as her voice, totally uiiKnited to any lyric rdle, 
would pcnnit. Frau do Ahna as ' Orphe'ns' was, 
notwithstanding her diligent application to her stud- 



ies, not very good, but the public was lenient towards 
her, even calling her out at the end of each act. 
Fran Santer, as ' Eurydlce,' was really good and 
showed great dramatic talent. The orchestra was 
excellent and well conducted by Tauhert, but the 
female chorus often showed want of harmony. 

Among the representations to take place next week 
the following deserve to be named : ' Don Giovanni' 
with the celebrated Frau Kcister^as ' Anna,' the la- 
dies Santer and Gericke, and Salomon, Kraiise, 
Kruger and Fricko ; also Glnck's ' Armida.' The 
repetition of ' Martha' has likewise filled the house. 
Frau Harriers Wippem is still prevented from actr 
ing on account of illness. 

CoLOONB. The third Gesellschafl's Concert took 
placennder the direction of Herr Ferdinand H Iter, in 
the GQrzenich. As usual, it was devoted to the per- 
formance of an oratorio, occupying the entire even- 
ing, viss., Handel's Afessia/f, which the pnblic had not 
heard for some time.* In the course of the winter, 
another grand oratorio, and after that J. S. Bach's 
Matthaua'Pamon will follow. 

The fifth Gesellchflft's Concert, under the direction 
of Herr Ferdinand Hdler, took place on Tuesday, 
the 29th ult., when the following was the programme : 
Part I. — Symphony, No. 6, Niels W. Gade ; Sopra- 
no air from Saul, Ferdinand Hiller (sung by Mdlle. 
Pauline Wiescmann) ; Concerto in C minor'Mozart, 
(Mad. Clara Schumann). Part II. — Overture to 
Lodoiska, Cherubini ; Pianoforte solo, R. Schumann 
and Ferdinand Hiller (Mad. Schnmann) ; Eichen- 
dorfTs *• Flucht dcr heiligen Familie," for choni* and 
orchestra, Max Brnch; Songs, Schnmann (Mdlle. 
P. Wiedemann) ; Fantasia for Pianoforte, chorus 
and orchestra, Op. 80, Beethoven (pianoforte, Mad. 
Schumann). The Z&tung iKy% : 

"A new composition, by Max Bruch, of Eichen- 
dorfTs pleasing poem, is worked out with the same 
happy talent which the gifted composer of the opera 
of Jjortlei has already exhibited roost satisfactorily 
in several smaller vocal picres for chorns and or- 
chcRtm. The work consists of only two movements 
in E flat major, an Andante. 6-8 time, which modn- 
lates into an Adagio, 4-4 time, at the words " Und 
dot Kindlein hob dif Hand.** It is a charming pic- 
ture of feeling, an Idyll, in which the tones stream 
fragrantly forth, and a profound sentiment of devo- 
tion is gently cradled upon soft pinions. No rhythm- 
ical jerk, no harsh modulation, in fact, no trace of 
afTectation of any kind disturbs the pure, quiet flow 
of the melody, which is supported by agreeable 
harmony and charming instrumentation.'^ 
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Brunswick. The new Association for Concert 
Music lately gave its fifth concert. The primary ob- 
ject of the society was to give twelve concerts— four 
with a full band (Sinfonie-Soir^n), and eicrht for 
chamber-music. The following artists have already 
appeared : — Herr Hans von Billow, Madame Clara 
Schumann. Joachim and Madame Joachim. Herr 
Carl Reinecke, Herr Ferdinand David, and Herr Lu- 
heck. Herr A. Frans Abt is the conductor. At the 
fifth concert the proceedings commenced with Schu- 
bert's D minor quartet, executed by Ilerren Blumen- 
stengel, Sominer, Eycreling, and Kindermann. In 
the course of the evening Madlle. Sara Majmns, 
from Stockholm, performed Chopin's " fantaisie-im- 
promptn," Jensen's " Stille ^acht " and Liszt's 
** liigolftto fantasia." 

Herren Carl Heinccke, Ferdinand David, I^nis 
LQbeck (from Leip.sic), and Madlle. Storck, took 

{)art in the third Subscription Concert, when the fol- 
owing compositions were performed : — Trio, in C 
minor, Mendelssohn ; air, *' Glocklein im Thalo," 
from Kunfanihe, and song, " Fahr' wohl,der Goldeno 
Sonne." Reinecke; Pictes in the popular stvie for 
pianoforte nnd violoncello, Schumann ; " ){ondo 
brillant," for pianoforte and violin, Schubert ; 
" Sulelka." and " Es weiss und liiih es," Mendels- 
sohn ; and trio, in B fiat, major. Op. 97 Beethoven. 

RoTTBRDAM. Hillcr's opera. Die Katakombent 
has been produced with great success. The singers 
were repeatedly called on. The same compliment 
was paid tbe composer nt the conclusion of each act. 

Vi ENNA. There were 326 performances at the Im- 
pcrinl Opera House during the past year The re- 
pertoire, which was pretty much the same as usual, 
consisted of Die ^lufterflOte, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Don Juan and Weiheitrtue (Cosi fan tutte) (Mozart) ; 
Fidplio (Beeihoven) ; />» Ifirgitenots, Robert , and L' 
EtoUe da nord (Meyerbeer) ; La Juive and Len 
Afounquetniran deln /?e/ntf (Halevy) ; Jesstmda (Spohrj; 
Le Pontilion de fjonjumean (Adam) ; Za fJame Blanche 
(Boiuldieu) ; Norma (Bellini ; Let detLV Jonm€ee 
(Cherubini) ; Lucrezia Borgia,Mariadi Rohan, Lucia, 

** Ni«dtrrhnnueh$ Musik'-ZiUuag. 



Don Sebastian, and Bdisario (Doniaetti) ; Jjohengrin, 
Tannh&uter, and Der Fliegende Hollander (Wagner) ; 
Fautt (Gounod) ; Emani, Trovatore, and Rigoletto 
(Verdi); Martha, StraddIa(¥\oXo^); Hans l/tiling, 
and Templer und JUdin (Marschner) ; Wanda (Dopp- 
ler) ; Lalla Rookh {Dtiy'id); Der Frei9ch\Uz,Euryanihe, 
and Gberon (Weber); the Bohemian Girl (Balfe) ; 
Guillaume Tell (Rossini) ; Dieluatigen Weiber{l^Q^Ky 
lai) ; and Daa Nachtlager in Gmnada (Kreutzer). 
This list contains the names of twenty-three com- 
posers and thirty-eight operas. To render it com- 
plete we have still to hear the best works of Auber, 
Boieldieu, Bellini, Donizetti, Gluck. Lortsinir, Ros- 
sini. Spontini and Schubert. In the rather long pe- 
riod of an entire twelvemonth Lalla Rookli was pro- 
duced for the first time, while Weibertreue, Templer 
und Judin, and Les Motgquitafren de la H^ne, were 
revived. There was also a new ballet entitled Jotta, 



Of a truth the good Viennese are perfectly right i 

irer nor the artist 
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asserting that iTeiiher the mannuef nor tfie artists 
shall kill them^lves bv over-work. Indeed the pub- 
lic are not at all satisfied with the mode in which 
things are conducted. For instance, Herr Ander, 
who was unable to appear during more than six 
months last year, is again laid up with an affection 
of the throaL It is really hijfh time that he should 
retire, for his continuance on the list of the effective 
members of the company causes only frequent disap- 
pointment and confusion. Much dissatisfaction is 
manifested, also, by the press with other artists con- 
nected with the same establishment. It is said that 
when three singers, to wit: Mad. Dustmann, Herr 
Beck, and Herr Walter, rewive respectively an an. 
nual salary of 14,005, 18,000, and 10,000 florins, 
thev ought to possess some power of attraction. 
This, it is pretty evident, they do not possess, for, at 
the last performance of. Ham Helling, in which they 
sustained the leading characters, ihe house was abso- 
lutely deserted. 

In the way of concerts. I bet? to state that Herr 
Ernest Pauet", from Ix)ndon, will give a concert on 
the 10th instant. He will Bhonly be admitted to an 
audience of the Emperor, to thank the latter for the 
Order of Francis-Joseph recently Insstowed on him 
by that august personace —Leopold de Mever has 
announced a concert for tlio lOtli in^t — On New 
Year's Eve, the members of the Mannergesang- 
Verin executed a comic quartet entitled the " Markt- 
hallen-Quartet" (the " Market-Quartet"), the sing- 
ers, or rather actors, being dressed as fonr market- 
women. The performance was greeted with shouts 
of laughter and elicited continnons applause. — Herr 
Lauh has brought his series of Quartet-Evenintrs to 
a termination for the present, by an admirable per- 
formance of Haydn's F minor quartet, Bath's diffi- 
cult Violin solo,' and Beethoven's quartet in C bhiirp 
minor. 

The Nied'rrheimnche Zeihtnq announces that the 
music of Robert Schumann's Fanst was about to be 
executed in this city, Herr Jules Stockhausen<singing 
the part of Faust. 

At the imperial opera house the 72d anniversajy 
of Mozart's death was latelv observed with a per- 
formance of Znuberflate ; the 88th anniversary of 
Boieldieu 's birth by a performance of La Dame 
Blanche : the 93d of Beethoven's by a performance 
of Fidelio ; and the 77th of Weber's by a perform- 
ance of Oberon. A*German author informs his read- 
ers that Mad. Nissen, the widow of Mozart, lold him 
that the cash amount at her disposal at the death of 
the great master was 12 cents. 

Leipzig. At the fourth concert of the Euterpe the 
folio wine compositions were performed under the di- 
rection of Herr Hans von Biilow • — Symphony in C 
minor (Haydn) ; Pianoforte Concert*, in E flat 
major (Beethoven) ; " Des Sangers Finch," Or 
chestral Ballad (H. von Billow) ; second Pianoforte 
Concerto, in A major (Franz Li^zt) ; and the over- 
ture to Ali Baba (Cherubini). The Ossian Choral 
Association, under the direction of Ilerr A. H&rtel, 
gave a concert lately, to which, however, only those 
persons who had received invitations were admitted. 
But the number of invitations issued was above a 
thousand. The vocal compositions comprised Schil- 
ler's " T.ied der Glocke." set by Roml>erg ; choruses 
by F. Becker, R. Franz, M. Hanptmanii, A. H&rtel ; 
and " Schon Rothtraut," by 'Schumann, but they 
were civen in a very slovenly manner, not at all 
creditable to any one concerned. The " Infant 
Prodigy," Miss Krebs, played some pianoforte pieces. 
Altogether the concert was not a success. — The pro- 
gramme of the ninth Gewandhiius concert com- 
prised : Symphony in B flat, major (No. 4). Gade ; 
Violin-concerto in A minor (No. 5), Molique (played 
by Herr Dreyschock] ; the " Hebrides," overture, 
Mendelssohn ; and the Sinfonia Eroica, Beethoven. 
The programme of the tenth concert of the series 
was as follows : D major Symphony, Ph. M. Bach ; 
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air from Rossi's Mitrane, sunf^ bj Mdlle. Bottelheim, 
from the Imperial Opera, Vienna ; Pianoforte Con- 
certo in D. minor, J. S. Bach [plaved bj Herr Carl 
Rcinecke]; Overture to Inhigmia'tn Aulis, Gluck ; 
air, from Hnnders Eerades, snng by Mdlle. Bettel- 
heim ; Variations for the Pianoforte, on a theme by 
J. S. Bach [composed and performed by Her Carl 
Beinecke] ; and son^^s [with pianoforte accompani- 
ment], sungbyMadlle.Bettelheim.— Weber's Oberon 
has been snccessfully prodaccd with recitativa, the 
words by Herr yon MeyemHohenberg,and the music 
by Herr Lampert. 

The prop:ramme of the eleventh Gewandhaus Con- 
cert was composed as follows : — Cantata for solos, 
chorus, and orchestra, J. Scb. Bach, [first time] : 
soloists, Madlle. Dora Narz, from Frankfort-on-the 
Maine, and Herr Julius Stookhausen ; overture [Op. 
124] Beethoven; New- Year's Son^, for solos, chorus, 
and orchestra, by R. Schumann, first time : soloists, 
Madlle. Nar* and Herr Stockhausen ; and C major 
symphony, Franz Schubert. 
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Concerts. 

Great Organ. The "Grand Sacred Con- 
certs" at the Music Hall on Sunday evenings 
have grown into a fashion. They are at least 
very "popular "; they "succeed" materially if not 
artistically. We are glad that they not only re- 
duce the organ debt, but put money into the 
pockets of the organists, who thus far have so 
generously given their services in introducing the 
great instrument to the public ; we should be 
still more glad if they did this in the direct in- 
stead of the inverse ratio of the said organists' 
fidelity to pure Art and true organ music. But 
it is not to be denied, ad captandum programmes 
catch the crowd. Whether musical taste is rais- 
ed thereby, whether the love of music is deep- 
ened and strengthened, whether musical senti- 
ment becomes more earnest, more refined, poetic 
and religious, by listening to medleys made 
up on the principle of something to please every- 
body, is a question always met by opposite an- 
swers. The common notion is, that the many, by 
hearing what they can enjoy without mental ef- 
fort of any sort, will gradually begin to crave 
something a little better, .this sop to Cerberus 
meanwhile securing toleration, if not attention, 
to one or two specimens of. the better, perhaps 
even of the best, slipped in among the rest, 
pearls among the pebbles, as an artistic make- 
weight, so as to save at least the name of Art. 
There may be something in this ; but the^i on the 
other hand it is hard to see how feeding upon su- 
gar plums can tend to create a healthy appetite, 
or how long listenings to incongruous miscellanies 
of things haclAiied, trivial, sentimental, popular, 
and what not, can do otherwise than muddle one's 
musical perceptions, and discourage any hope of 
higher gain in music than amusement, f Actual- 
ly one of the papers called attention to the first 
performance of Allegri's Miserere as a "public 
entertainment !") Seriously, is it not a sad day 
for Art, when we make it the prime re- 
quisite, the sine qud non of a musical perform- 
ance that it shall be "popular *•? An artist is not 
in soul and truth an artist, until he can afford to 
"seek first the kingdom of righteousness" and wait 
for "these things" to be "added." 

But we will possess our souls in patience, trust- 
ing that somehow all things are working together 
for good, and that whether by or in spite of all . 
these jumbles and compromises between what is 
true and what is false, there is really some pro- 



gress, and that each year adds to the numb r 
of those who appreciate and love and crave that 
which is best and truest in each department of 
musical art. Perhaps when every sort of exper- 
iibent shall have been tried with our great Or- 
gan, when it shall have exhausted all ingenious 
ways of stepping down from its own dignity, when 
it shall have masqueraded through all the char- 
acters (all less noble than its own) which idle, 
wondering people "seeking for a sign" demand of 
it, when it shall have shown all that it can do not 
as an organ, and it shall all be found after all to 
be no miracle, — perhaps then the ignorantly cu- 
rious public will be content to take it as an Or- 
gan, and find an infinitely higher satisfaction in 
its normal, unpretending, characteristic functions, 
in the real organ music, which, if it may not blaze 
and flash like fireworks, may shine all the more 
sweetly into the inmost soul of the fatigued and 
disappointed runner af^er these things. 

Now, do not suppose, because we criticize these 
concerts without regard to the popular test, that, 
therefore we can see no merit in them. Grantinsr 
that they have contained much that was very ex- 
cellent in its way, and that from a certain point 
of view, by no means the lowest, we could des- 
cribe them in rose color, still is it not our duty, 
while everybody praises from the popular stand- 
point, to hint at least how the whole thing must 
look from the standpoint of serious artistic criti- 
cism ? All successes have to come at last into the 
scales of artistic ^ruM to be weighed. It is far 
better that what is done be true, than that it be 
popular ; for by the latter standard Bacchus any 
day beats Bach, even in a "sacred" concert. 

In point of execution we certainly could find 
little fault with either of the three concerts thus 
far given ; organists and singers have displayed 
skill and taste> But in point of programme only 
the first of them can be called in any sense an 
Organ concert. Miscellaneous as they are, we 
record these programmes as matter of history. 
That of Mr. Paine, to which we barely had room 
to allude last time, came very near to being a 
true organ concert ; the organ pieces predomina- 
ted, and they were all pieces really written for 
the organ. Bach taking the lion's share by a sort 
of divine right which no serious musican would 
dispute ; the work of Thiele having enough o^ 
what Beethoven, speaking of Schubert, called the 
true spark in it to warrant all the repetitions it 
has had ; and Mr. Paine's own compositions being 
earnest and musician-like in form and spirit. But 
for the vocal pieces, it would have been ah alto- 
gether pure and unexceptionable organ concert. 
These did credit to the singers, but we cannot 
say they added to the artistic value of the con- 
cert; they rather disturbed its unity, appealing 
to a different audience, conjuring up another spir- 
it. (Mind, we are applying the severest test.) 
That Mr. P.'s "Benedictus," conforming more to 
the Catholic style than is his wont, has beauty, 
we have said before. And now here is Profframme 
No. 1, of Sund«iy evening, Jan. 17, the Music Hall 
perhaps one-third full, but the attention and ap- 
plause encouraging. 

1. Grand Concert Piece in C minor Tbtele. 

2. Vocal Duet, Sun^ by Mlm Adams, and Mim Ryan 

o a. Andante oonTariasloai,firom Fantasia Sonata \ , ^ w^, 

**' 6. Oaprloe } J-K.Paine. 

4. Contralto Solo, Prayer by Stradeila, Mto Ryan 

6. Grand Toccata in P Baoh. 

1. Choral Variations: o. "By the waters ol Babylon." ' 

b. Christ onr Lord to Jordan came." Bach 

2. Tenor Solo :— ' * In native worth." .Haydn! 

Sung by Mr. Wheeler, accompanied by Mr. Danm. 

8. PassacaffUa in C minor Bach 

4. Vocal Quartet— Benedietns j. K*. Paine! 



Miss Adams, Miss Ryan, Mr. Wheeler and Mr KimbaU. 
6. Variations on Old Hundred J. K. Paine. 



The next two concerts were principally vocal, 
the Organ serving admirably the purpose of ac- 
companiment to the miscellaneous selections, but 
doing little by itself; only a couple of pieces each 
time; and these not of the best ; Offertoires o£ the 
showy French school, by Battiste and Wely, much 
more operatic than religious in their spirit ; offer- 
ings indeed, not to the most High, but rather to 
the curious crowds that frequent the churches just 
to hear the music and to see the sights. We do 
not ask that these things should be excluded from 
all chance of a hearing ; let them have their turn 
(they have had it very oflen lately) ; but it does 
seem singular that just these "sacred** concerts, in 
which each organist is made free to arrange all 
after his own ideal, should have no organ music 
to present, on such an organ, but these gay-ool- 
ored late French fashions. The one exception 
has been the "Dead March" from "Saul," which 
has been fairly run into the groiind since the great 
Organ came. This is strictly an occasional piece ; 
for a funeral occasion, or heard in its order in.the 
Oratorio of "Saul," it is all right, one of the most 
solemn of all dirges ; but brought continually for- 
ward thus in concerts, and with all this ad lUn- 
turn superfluous accompaniment of pedal "thun- 
der," it becomes a tedious bore. Is it not high 
time that the concert organists agreed to lay it 
on the shelf? Programmes become wearisome 
when pieces are put into them simply for the rea- 
son that they have been applauded in previous 
experiments. Make up a programme merely of 
pieces that are always encored, and who will have 
the patience to sit through it ? The continual 
re-appearance of lEIandel's "Pastoral Symphony/' 
and of some of the vocal pieces, such as '*With 
verdure clad," is also questionable ; they are good, 
if we do not allow them to become hacks; yet a 
great singer might renew their life. Such things 
appear also in Leipzig and Berlin programmes, do 
you say ? Yes, once perhaps in a season, but not 
in concert after concert. With these qualifica- 
tions, the vocal matter of the two concerts was 
certainly rich in intrinsic interest and beauty. 

Sunday before last Mr. J. H. Willcox gave 
the concert, aided by the choir of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, twenty-four well- 
trained voices, and such good solo singers as Mrs. 
J. M. MoTTP. (formerly Miss Washburn), now of 
New York. Miss A. L. Gary, Mr. P. H. Powers, 
&c. It was a concert of Catholic music, and great 
was the curiosity, as it is with travellers going 
abroad, to hear something of the sensuous and 
gorgeous music that we read of in the Roman ser- 
vice. This, with the great popularity of the con- 
cert-giver, and of the singers, drew such a crowd 
as almost overflowed the Music Hall. This was 
the programme : 

1. "Gloria,-' from Mass No. 16 Haydn. 

2. Tenor Solo and Chorns— "Ave Vemm'OoipQS."FaIkenst«iln. 

Solo by Mr. TV. W. Barrell. ^ 

8. Soprano Solo and Chorus— ''0 Salutaris" L. Prorost. 

Solo by Mrs. Premeti. 

4. Organ Solo— '*Offertoire" for Soft Organ Battiste. 

Mr J. H. WiUoox. 

6. Soo« — »«Ave Maria SteMa." PxtMib. 

Mrs. J. M. Mottc. 

6. Cboms— "Benedictus." Hnmmel. 

7. Bass Solo and Chorus— "Pate Souitum" Oosta. 

Solo by Mr. P. H. Powers. 

8. Soprano Solo and Chorus- "Agnus Del"^FixstMass.Moakrt. 

* Solo by Mrs. Motte. 
Part II. 

1. Contralto Solo. "He was despised** Handel. 

Miss Cary. 

2. Soprano Solo and Chorus. "Pater Noster** . . .Oordjglaiil. 

Solo by Mrs. Praeeott. 

8. Organ Solo— -^OflBrtoire" in G Lefeburn Wely. 

4. Tenor Solo and Chorus— ''Bt Incarnatus," 12th Mass. 

Mosart. 

6. Solo— "Gratias Agimns^ Goglielmi, 

Mrs. Motte. 

6. Benedletos — from Mas^ in O Weber. 

Mrs. Motte, Miss Cary, Mr. Barrell, Mr. Powers. 

7. Solo. "Piet& Signore" atradella. 

Mr. Powers. 
8 " Credo**— from the • 'Imperial Mau" Haydn . 
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The Mass music of Haydn, Mozart and Weber, 
although often vergin«r on the operatic, has a rare 
charm to one whose whole experience of church 
music has been the dry busks of Yankee psalm- 
ody, or the chanted cadences or even the Te 
Deums of the English service. There is life and 
glow and feeling in it, and a free careering of the 
fancy in ideal realmsof sentiment. We should be 
ungrat eful to forget the musical enthusiasm with 
which it once inspired us ; for then indeed it was 
a glorious revelation ; after a while one learns 
that is not the highest and the greatest kind of 
■acred music ; there is another, not so sure to fas- 
cinate at first, but more sure never to relax its 
hold upon the deepest sympathies to which music 
can appeal. No wonder, and no harm either, 
that the great mass of an audience should be de« 
lighted by these Gloriasty &c. They were in the 
main finely sung, allowing for deviation from per- 
fect tune now and then, in the isolation of the lit- 
tle choir at such a distance from its ^^base," the 
organ. Most impressive of all was the Incamatus 
of Mozart, in which the Tenor solo was the reve- 
lation of a new, fresh voice of exceeding smooth- 
new, purity and beauty. The Weber BenefUctus, 
too, is lovely ; and the Agnus of Mozart displayed 
the large voice and noble style of Mrs. Motte to 
great advantage. Miss Gary has a superb con- 
tralto, of which she seems to be fast gaining the 
control ; pity* only that her song had been of late 
so often sung. The ^*Ave Maria stella^ of Pro<!h 
seemed to us scarcely worth the singer's powers ; 
the ^'^Dale sonitum*' by Costa not much better, ex- 
cept in the winding up by full choir and organ, 
which does indeed '-give sound." 

Last Sunday evening the 'programme took 
mainly the complexion of the English Episcopal 
music. Dr. S. P. Tuckerman presiding. Music 

Hall almost full. 

1. OrfMiSolo. ''Offertolra'Mn C. Op. 86, No 8. 

Leffibnra Wely. 

2. Te Dtam LaadAmut. (In G Major.) For two Choin. 

S. P. Tuckerman 

3 Trio. <*Lm thine evM." Mendelaeohn. 

Mn. Gilbert. Mrs. Fiiik, Mln Annie L. Cmtj. 

4. Sopimno Solo. "With rerdure clad." Hajdn. 

Mm. Fowle. 
6. Ohorale. From Fifth Motet Bach. 

6. Quartet. '^Benedictne." (Man In G.) Weber. 

Mre. Fowle. Mn. Bbattack, Mr. Sanglier, Mr. Power*. 

7. Contralto Solo. ^'0 rest In the Lord.'* Mendelssohn. 

Miss \nnieL. Carjr. 

8. Quartet. "Their sun shall no more go down.** 

8. P. Tnekerman. 
Mrs. Gilbert, Mn. Fisk, Mn. Shattack, Miss Qwj. 

1. Organ Solo. Dsad March, flrom "Saul.** Handel. 

2. "Hlflerere.** Allegrl. 

FInt Choir— Mn. Gilbert, Mn. Sbattuck, Mr. Sanglier, 

Mr. Ryder. 

8«;ond Choir— Mn. Fisk, Mn. Hall, Miss Cary, Mr. Powon. 
(The verses are snog bj two Choin, alternately.) 

8 Ver« Anthem S. 8. Wesley. 

Mn. Fowle, Mn. Shattuck, Mr. Sanglier, Mr. Trowbridge, 

Solo, Mr. Ryder. 

4. *'Eia mater fbns auioris.*' Bosslni. 

Mr. Ryder, and Chorus. 

6. Bass Solo. "The sours errand.** Wm. H. Calkott. 

Mr. P. H. Powen. 
6. Solo, Qnartetand Chorus. "Ontlas agimns.'* (16th Mass.) 

Haydn. 
Mn. Shattock, Hn. Fowle, Mr. Sanglier, Mr. Powen, and 

Chorus. 

1. Tenetto. "Not unto us." Mendelssohn. 

Mn. Gilbert, Mn. Flsk, Mn Shattuck, Miss Wood, Mn. 

Henry, Miss Cary. 

5. Chorale Baoh. 

Most of these pieces had been sung in previous 
concerts of Dr. T. in St. Paul's church ; but many 
of them were rare enough and good enough to 
warrant reproducing. The famous Miserere by 
Allegri most people did not find so very wonder- 
ful an affair; of course they could not outside of 
Rome in Holy Week. It is a little thing ; only a 
few musical periods repeated over and over to 

new words ; but there is a quaint charm in the 
harmony, which is supposed to have grown about 
it from year to year traditionally in the singing. 
It was as well done as we could suppose here pos- 
sible ; only we should have liked it quite as well 
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without the cheap effect of putting one of the 
choirs beneath the stage. The first Choral of 
Bach was trnly edifying; the second, too, is fine 
(^^Einfesie Burg**)^ but somehow it did not sound 
so well as we expected. Dr. Tuckerman*s Quar- 
tet for female voices gave genuine pleasure ; a 
pure and delicate piece of unaccompanied vocal 
harmony. The bass solo by^Calcott was deliver- 
ed with admirably clear elocution by Mr. Powers, 
but the music is not half good enough for the 
words of the old song. 

To-morrow evening it is Mr. Lang's turn, when 
the Organ will present itself under still new 
phases, for instance in a Trio with violin and 
piano, and a duet with violin, Mr. EiCHbERO and 
Mr. WiLLCOX assisting ; also Miss Houston will 
sing the noble song in praise of the organ, from 
Handel's "Ode to St. Cecilia." A song from 
"Elijah," will be played on the Vox Humanastop. 



Orchestra. Symphony concerts by really a 
"Grand Orchestra/' are still a desideratum and for 
the present, wo fear, an impossibility with us. But 
already the call for orchestra music is met in a ten- 
tative and a small way, not only by one hat hy sev- 
eral proposals. Two are already in successful opera- 
tion ; one poblic, one amateur and private ; and two 
more plans invite subscrihers. 

1. The Orchestral Union, at their third Wed- 
nesday afternoon concert, had the Music Hall crowd- 
ed ; and the best attention was paid to the sterling 

clnspioal pieces, namely, the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven and the "Midsummer Niplit's Dream" 
Overture, which have come to he appreciated by fre- 
quent hearing, and which are of the stuff that' does 
not Btale by repetition. The Organ pieces were two 
of the brilliant popular faToritcs,playe<1 hv Mr. Will- 
cox, to wit : KuIIak's Pastorale and "V^^ely's Offer- 
toire in G. Two light orchestral pieces formed the 
afterpiece, dear to the juveniles as a postscript in a 
letter : a Strauss waltz, " Promotionen" And the Faust 
potpourt again. Everybody seemed to enjoy them- 
selves ; lo the more exactinfT i^ it not enjoyment to 
sec the crowd enjoying the Fifth Symphony ? 

2. The Mozart Club treated their friends to a 
second "social orchestral entertainment" la^t Monday 
evening, and played, most creditably for ama(eurs,the 
following pieces : 

1. Onad Symphony In D Major, No. 19 Haydn. 

Adafflo; AII»flnro mmI— Largo eantabUe— Mlnuetto 
and Trio— Pin alp ; Presto, ma non troppo. 

2. Turkiah March, *<Rulns of Athena' ' BeathoT«n. 

1. Oyerture, "Idomeoao. " Monrt. 

2. Andant«, trom Seventh Symphony, Beethoyen. 

8. Concert Waltx, ''Lustflchwaermer," Job. Straun. 

4. OTcrture. *'Anna Bolena. " Donixetti. 

The Haydn Symphony and the Idomeneo overture 
were happily chosen, being very characteristic of their 
authors and seldom if ever before heard here. These 
went smoother than the two Beethoven pieces, in 
which some of the wind instruments were not quite 
in tune. 

3. "PHitHARMONio" coucerts also loom on the 
horizon again. Better late than never. Mr. Carl 
Zereahn has issued his subscription papers for a se- 
ries of three concerts, in the Music Hall, with the 

completest orchestra that Boston can supply. There 
will be Symphonies and Overtures, classical and mod- 
em, and the best solo talent in the country, vocal and 
instrumental, is promised for "attraction" as they 
call it. If sabncrlbers come forward as they will do 
if they know what is good, Mr. Zerrahn will com- 
mence in March on Saturday evenings. We only 
l)eg, seeing that the concerts are to be so few, that 
the time may be wasted on ma little as posNihle besides 
choice and stcrline: compositions — i. e. real works of 
genius about which there can be no doubt. 

4. Mr. Julius Eiciibero, one of our very ablest 
and most complete musicians has started quite a 
new experiment in the way of orchestral concerts. 
He seeks subscribers in a private way for Two Or- 
chestral Soirees at Chickering's Rooms. Wo quote 
from his prospectus: 

TIm Orrhestra will be compoaed of twenty-four compe- 
tent performers under my direction. This number, in 
apiall of medium siae like the above, will produce an effect at 
least equal to three times that number. In a hall of larger di- 
mensions. 

The Programme will be stieeted firom the Bympbonle works 
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of Haydn, Moiart, fso M>ldom performed of late). Rfethoven, 
and ttie modern Svmphoniats. ?olo«(, in keeping with thegi u- 
eml charneter of thebe Soirees, will ali<o be given by the best 
available taient. 

To enable me as much a« possible to srive to the<^) perlbrman- 
eea the character of PrivaUSoiref$ of high rtfinement, X have 
limited the number of subMribera to SfiO. This number se- 
cured, no more tickets will be sold. 

These Soirees will undoubtedly be very choice, 
made up altoj^ether of such pieces as real music-lov- 
ers wish to hear ; nor can wo doubt that, with this 
iruaranry, 250 such will speedily send in their names. 
The evenings fixed upon are those of Saturday, Feb. 
ao, and March 5. 

Chambbr Music. The four delightful Soir^ 
of Messrs. Krbissman, Lbonhard and Eichbero 
reached their finale (alas 1 that we must say it) on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 23, at Ohickerinf^'s Hall. 
No concerts this whole winter have been so thorough- 
ly vivified with the artistic spirit and fresh interest 
throughout, as these. Every item in the programmes 
has been choice, and has had such interpretation as 
ever a Dresden or a Leipzig concert room, with its 
motto : Res serera est verum goudium, would not be 
ashamed of. The last was on the whole, perhaps, 
the most enjoyable of all, and had this programme ; 

1. Trio B flat, (Op. 99.) Schubert. 

Allegro, moderato, Andante un poco mosso, Scheno. Rondo. 

2. DIrhterliebe Schumann. 

8. Siciliano, for Violin, from Sonata No. 7 TarUnf. 

4. Der Krlkoenig Schubert. 

6. Caprleclo, for Piano. (Op. 83, No. 2 Mendflarabn. 

6. Trio (Op. 11 ) Beethoven. 

Allegro con brio. Adagio, Allegretto con Tariasiooi. 

In the two Trios Messrs. Eichberg and Leonhard 
had the cooperation of Mr. Hbnrt Mollenhauer, 
of New York, truly an admirable violoncellist, and 
the wonderful Schubert Trio bristled with difficulties 
which he put out of ihouffht with ease, callinf; at- 
tention onlv to the meaninir and expression of the 
music. The early Trio by Beethoven is that one of 
which our Philadelphia correspondent wnite not long 
ago. written originally for clarionet instead of violin, 
but set down in the catalogue for either. The varia- 
tions, on a very familiar old Italian air : Pria ch *io 
Vtnipegno, are indeed full of interest. Variations 
with Beethoven are not mere' mechanical changes on 
a theme, but new tmnginative creations prompted by 
the theme, real additions to its thought, beautiful 
children of the first thought in which the family like- 
ness is strangely modified, it may be, never lost. 
Mr. Eichberis and Mr. Leonhard never plaved better. 
The Capriccio bv Mendelssohn is one which we sel- 
dom hear, full of* delicate and brilliant traits requir- 
ing; fluent fingers and fine touch. The songs of 
course, were sung by Mr. Kreissman. We wish we 
had room to copy the little poems which make up 
the ct/clus of Schumann's finely impassioned "Poet's 
Love". Its many moods were exquisitely rendered, 
and the "ErI King", so dramatically sung and pow- 
erfully accompanied hy Leonhard, made as great im- 
pression almost as if it were new. 

We seriously hope those artists will vouchsafe us 
a few more So^r^s. The opera Is out of the way, 
there is rather a dearth of all but organ music, aud 
how can they but feel certain of their audience. 



Opera. Maretzek's four weeks included twenty- 
three performances, at neariy every one of which the 
Boston Theatre was well filled, wfiile on the "Faust" 
nights It ovcrfiowed. This piece is one which im- 
proves on further hearing, and it became immensely 
popular here, so much that, iM^sides six evening per- 
formances, it was given as the farewell of the com- 
pany on Saturday afternoon. Certainlv the music, 
though not great, has many beautic6,much refinement 
and dramatic fitness and is f4r better music than the 
crowds of curious new-oomers seemed to be aware of, 
who would encore the brass band march, and seemed 
more occupied by Punchinello than hy the musical 
complication in the foreground of the Kermesse scene. 
Miss Kbllogo'b Gretchan will be ever memorable 
among the Ivric impersonations of our stage. Other 
novelties of^ the last two weeks were Sig. Peri's 
"Judith," which found few admirers, although the 
proud psrt must have been acted well by Mbdori, 
Verdi's "/ due Foscari" an intensely overstrained 
piece of lyric tragedy, in which the acting was the 
main thing. Bellini making a grand old Do^e,and 
a repetition of lone. It is in this straininji:, tragic 
Verdi sphere, which has been steeling, if not steal- 
ing, their voices, making them hard and tremulous, 
that such singers as Medori, Mazzoleni and Biachi 
show thieir chief strength ; of course they were the peo- 
ple for the TVotYitore for i^rnam, and, as far as acting 
goes.for Lucrezia Borgia. One refreshing intervaI,one 
green vale not passion-scorched, must have been the 
Sonnambula with Miss Kellogg as Amine. 

In the great success of this troupe the public paid 
its tribute to the honest average Sccellcnee, complete- 
ness and reliableness of the whole company. 



WoRCBKTER, Ma88. The Mozart Society are re- 

hearainr Kombenr's " Sonjc of the Bell" for the an- 

nnnl concert on Fast Evening. The Mendelssohn 

Qiiintctre Cliih, on their second visit for the season, 

pltiyed Beethoven's' Quartet In B flat, No. 6 of Op. 

18, besides plenty of the " popnlar", including the 

attraction of Miss Addie Ryan as a singer ; yet the 

people failed them. " Stella" mourns over it in 

terms which will have the sympathy of many such 

snif^^rn elsewhere : 

■Worce«tor, we are sorry to say, can no longer lay 
claim to beinc, as has been said of it, " the most mu- 
sical oily in Ni»w Eneland, out of Boston." The 
ooncertK of the MendeUsohn Quintette Club, given 
in an annual series, have been a sort of test by which 
we have been acruittomed to measure the growine; 
taste for mu<«ir of standard excellence. If the Club 
drew irood audience*, we could depend upon a.^ good 
success for other rou«ical attractions, whether pro* 
sented by foreicrn or home talent. This season the 
Club has not had its wonted succesii. Balls, parties, 
&c., have absorbed the attention of our little "fashion- 
able world," uprm which, here, as elsewhere, music 
depends not a little for patronage ; while thev who 
were gettine interested, seeking to discover whether 
Mozart and Beethoven were not for them as well as 
for others, have been tried and found wanting — led 
away by countless attractions, which " well enough 
in their way," are the obstacles which are to be met 
and stoutly overcome before we can advance to the 
comprehension and enjoyment of what is highest and 
best. With very many the season has brought de* 
mands unparalleled upon money and time. Chari- 
ties, all seemingly real, meet one at every turn ; and 
yet the majority of the people have the wherewithal 
with which to meet any cause in which their hearts 
are interested. The tnith of the matter must be 
found, we fear, in the deterioration of the character of 
our popular amusements. The tricks of street-ad- 
vertising — the erailv painted cart that carries a pitiful 
drum ; the showy bulletin board that carries " hum* 
bug I" on its face ; the brass-band that excites the 
populace with spirited airs, and draws after it the 
boys with their huzzas, and their parents with their 
quarters ; these are the festivities upon which the 
public dance attendance, seeking only amusement, 
nothing farther than the enjoyment of the passing 

hour, 

" PlaaMd wiah a rattle, tickled with a straw.,' 

But this is in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
Politically, we are out of the " slough of despond "; 
and with a fickleness which the French never ex- 
ceeded, we rush to the utmost extreme of frivolity^ 
and are doing what we should condemn in any other 
nation situated as we are. Extravagance in expen- 
diture and dress is on the increase, and with this 
comes a change over the face of society, which is not 
what it was when we were all fully alive to our obli- 
ligations to God and our Country, willing to sacri- 
fice everything to the good cause, to forget self and 
selfish interests in this common struggle for indi- 
vidual freedom and national life. We love not croak- 
insr nor croakers ; but "whatever is, is" ndt, now, just 
"right !" 

New Hatew . Oratorio music appears to be zeal- 
ously cultivated among the singers of the chief cities 
of Connecticut. We have already had a report of 
successful performances of " Elijah," in both cities, 
by the "Beethoven Society" of Hartford. Now wo' 
learn that the "Mendelssohn -Society" in New Haven 
is oocnpying itself with such works as Haydn's 
"Seasons" and Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," neither of 
which for many years has found a hearing here in 
Boston. 

Cambridge, Mabb. The two musical clubs of 
undergraduates in Harvard College, viz., the "Pierian 
Sodality" and "Harvard Glee Club," gave a concert 
in Lyceum Hall, on the 13th ult.^ with the following 
programme of part^ongs and pieces for their little 
embryonic orchestra : 

1. Overture, r'*IpM|ceole In T&nrit.*M Gluck, 

A I ArttUerlst'i Oath 0. F« Adam. 

I Der sehtfotte Engel Hoffman. 

8. Alleirro. (from the Sod Sjmphonj.) Haydn. 

. f Miller's Daughter Hllrtel. 

•• i nraita : otto. 

6. Priest** March, (from Athalla.) Mendelasohn. 

1 . Concert ifsHs, (Me ereten Coren. ) Strauia. 

2. The Ruined Chapel B^ker. 

3. Ungeduld. (Traoivrlption. ) Schubert. 

4 Honter** Sonc Champafne Song Abt. 

6. Overtunit r**llarth».") Flotow. 

6. College SoBgi. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society [Jan. 7], under the conductorship 
of Mr. E. Sobolewski, had a remarkably rich pro- 
gramme,inclnding : Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony; 
Mendel8sohn"s music to Schiller's " Ode to the 
Artists" [male chorus] ; a chorus " Gloria Patri, 
by Palestrina ; Bennett's Overture, " The Naiads, 
Krentzer's overture, " Dot NacMager in Granada,^, 

Chicago, III.— This growing metropolis of the 
North West, has a goodly account to show of its 
activity in the wiiy of classical music. A correspon- 
dent writes us (Jan. 29) : 

"You know we have our PHiLHARMoirio Concerts, 
which, according to home critics, rival if not out- 
shine those of New York, Brooklyn and Boston ; 
and, although in our opinion they are very far be- 
hind, we are very thankful to hear as much good mu- 
sic as they give us, so acceptably rendered. They 
have played this season Beethoven's "Seventh," a 
Symphony by Gade, and Schumann's glorious one in 
B flat. None of these performances were perfect, 
but all were creditable. Mrs. Klosb, of your city, 
gave us in theae concerts a Sckerto by Chopin, and 
Mendelssohn's Concerto in G minor, with orchestra, 
besides some smaller pieces of Schumann, Chopin, 
&c. The vocal performances were mostly good, but, 
like all debuts of amateurs, principally of "local" in- 
terest. The ligh ter portion of the progran\,me gen- 
erally contained some Potpourris by Balatka, the 
popular and able conductor, and some overtures. 
"Mrs. Klobs also gave a series of classical Chamber 
Concerts, with the assistance of Mr. Lewis and 'Dr. 
Fessel (violin) and Mr. Balatka ('cello), which were 
the best we ever had had. The selections were un- 
exceptionable throughout, and the performanceB ar- 
tistic. 

"The Musical Union has this year dissolved into 
a "chamber concert giving society." Their concerts 
have been well attended : but think of your Handel 
and Haydn Society giving a Chamber Concert with- 
out even an attempt at chorus singing 1 and that is 
what is called the Choral society of the great North 
West. Before entering upon our opera season, which 
is to open February 1, with Grau's troupe, we had 
quite a treat in the shape of a sacred concert, princi- 
pally gotten up to exhibit the organ of the 2nd Pres- 
byterian church, which had been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of 12 stops, and a hydraulic engine to work the 
bellows, by Mr. W. H. Chant, the organist, who is 
also a practical Organ builder. Messrs. Chant and 
Knopfel were the instrumental performers. The 
Mendelssohn Society, which for the last five years has 
given us many a treat, assisted, and sang Flemming's 
"Integer vtto," for male voices ; Mendelssohn's hymn, 
"Hear my Prayer," for soprano solo and chorus, and 
Nos. 7 and 9 [Bass solo and chorus] from the ''Wal- 
purgis night." The soloists were Miss Garthe, who 
sang a posthnmoiu "Concert. Aria" by Mendelssohn, 
Mrs. Carpenter, who took the leading part in "Hoar 
my prayer," and Messrs. Sabine [Tenor] and John- 
son [Bass] This society, although they seldom give 
public performances, have for a number of years kept 
up their interesting rehearsals with a success and 
harmonious good feeling, which is seldom to be 
found in musical societies, and, under the able lead- 
ership of their conductor, Mr. Dohn, have not only 
become familiar with a great deal of good music, but 
have, whenever they have sung in public, carried 
away the prize. 

"A more than ordinary success was gained by a 
young German, Mr. Schutz, who sang at the last 
M. U. Chamber Concert the tenor aria from Masa- 
nidlo, and who, with proper care and cultivation, 
promises to become one of the very best tenors in the 
country. At the end of the season I will report what 
more good things may have come to us, Grau's Ital- 
ian opera included ; may he only bring m something , 
truly good." x. | 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

In the language of love. (Le parlate d'anor) 

Romansa. "Fauat," 25 

There la an iDdeanibable air of smetoeia, atmpHdty 
and purity about the eharaeterof Blebel, whleh m- 
den bis part a great fhTOrite In all perfocmaneea. la 
th^ *(llow«r aeeiM," the pretty addnaa to the flowam, 
hie dieoaaj at their suddenly withering, the happy 
thought to sprinkle them with holy water, tbetrnrlT- 
Ing and the marieal shout of "Victory ,*' eonatitnte 
one of the most ehannlng sonci. 

Thou who art sleeping. [Tn cbe fa! I'addormen- 
tata. Serenade. *'FauMt'' 85 

In strong oontraat ta the above la this most ezt»- 
ordinary aerenade, In whleh the wheedling tonea of 
the eommenennent of eaeh varse are interrupted bj 
bolateroua laughter, and eonferaated with tha «mmlnff 
at the end, Ibr which we may thank the good-nataivd 
demon, wlio has a splee of honaaty and good aanaa la 
hia 



O when in the chrystal dear, [E' stnno poter il 
TITO]. "Fatisf." 60 

Mariuarite, dIaeoTering a easket of Jewels at her 
door, la childishly delighted with the glittering gems, 
with whleh she arrays herMlf, and appears *<llke a 
prineesi whom they aalnte In the street.*' Her ex- 
prMRlooa of Joy constitute a charming aeeae, unlike a 
common song, but piquant and attractive. 

Toast to the New Year. Bou, 25 

A ^<te awake welcome to New Tear*s day, and wlih- 
ea fcr the auceeai of Union and Liberty. 

The unknown heroes. Song and Choras. Bridie, 25 
A aong, wen worth singing. In memory of tha bravn 
soldiers who died fbr ua, but whose nasMS we do aoi 
yat know. Music amooth and mdodlons. 

lnatnim«ntal ICoiio. 

Quadrille, from "Faust." In colon. Cha$, Cooie. 75 
Contains many of the fhvorite airs of the opera. 
nnat'8"Pleaaare" song, the Viower aong, tha 8oU 
dier*s chorus, and La vaga puplla, the morning song, 
all eaally and brilliantly arranged. Tha title paga con- 
tains a fine eotored picture. 

Estelle waltzes, a. D" Albert 50 

Another of the qntteeasy and brmiant oompoaitlons 
of this popular author. Exeallanttgr puplla. 

Union March Quickstep. SaUm. 25 

Spirited. WarUia. 
Artot waltB. Alberti. 30 

Commeoees with the ikvorita **Klss*' melody of Ar- 
diti, on which tha sncoeeding waita movemanta are 
variatkms. 

Troubadour et Chateleine; BhcmaOhal. 60 

IMfflcult. Of high character. 

Books. 

Buck's Motette Collection ; eonUining a variety 
of pieces suited to the opening and close of Di- 
vine Worship. Composed,arranged, and select- 
ed by Dudley Buck, Jr. Qoth, $2.50 

B'ds, 2.25 
A book evidently eonaolantloualy pnt together, and 
contains musie from Moaart, Haydn, Menddasohn, 
Bee n • erublnl. Ifeyerbeer, and other masters, 
besides a number of ftaeh pieces ftom our native com- 
poaers. The book la worthy of carefUl eaunlnation 
by ch(^ leaders. There is a plano.or organ accom- 
paniment to eaeh piece. 



Mosic ST Mail.^MusIc if sent bT mall, the expense being 
two CtfDts fbr every ft>ar ounoee, or fraction thereof Persona 
at a dlatance will find the cooTeyanee a eaTlng of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books ean also be soit at 
doable these rates. 
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Half a doien of Beethoven's Contempo- 



IL ANTONIO SALnCRI. 
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The basis of the following biographical sketch is, 
of coarse, the short work (212 pages Svo) upon Sal- 
ieri, by Mosel, a great portion of which consists of 
notices of the composer's works — a kind of writing 
which is seldom veiy satislkctorj. In certain cases 
descriptions of forgotten compositions have an inter- 
est ; for insUnce, Chrysander's analyses of Handel's 
operas are a valuable featare of his noble biography 
of that master, as they give ns an idea of the causes, 
which made him the most renowned musician of his 
day,long before the production of Samson,the Messiah, 
and the other great works of his last period. They 
are also interesting in themselves as opening to us 
a way to gain some knowledge of the form, spirit, 
style, and efiect, of what were held to be the 
grandest operas of that era. Salieri lived, however, 
too near our own time to have any such interest con- 
nected with his works, that is in any high degree, and 
I shall spare the inflction of long disquisitions h la 
Mosel upon long forgotten works. The main thing, 
the principal object in view is, and will be, to enable 
the reader to live in Vienna, back in the days when 
Haydn, MoKlut, and Beethoven were the greatest, but 
by no means the only great composers^and to be- 
come acquainted with a phase of Vienna musical life 
at that time, which their biographies, except for a few 
yean in Mozart's time, do not exhibit to us, but 
which nevertheless is necessary to any thing like an 
adequate conception of that musical world, of which 
in one direction they formed by far the most impor- 
tant part. For personal interest, the narrative of Sal- 
ieri's life is not to be compared with that of Gyro- 
weti ; and indeed,the principal inducement to write or 
read it lies in the fact, that seventy-five years ago in 
all Europe, no operatic composer stood, on the whole, 
so prominent before the world as he, except Gluck, 
whose career was Just closed, and Mozart whose great 
successes were so speedily to be followed by his death. 
I say upon the whole, for he had great contempora- 
ries—what if their names are now seldom heard f 
Ficcini, Gretcy, Faisiello, are oerUinly familiar 
enough, and a mass of German names might be add- 
ed, which are associated intimately with the develop- 
ment of operatic art not in their own land alone, but 
south of the Alps. It is unfortunate for Salieri's 
fame out of Austria, or rather, I should say, in Eng- 
land and America, that his name is hardly known 
except in connection with his opposition to Mozart, 
which is so fully treated in Holmes's beautifal biogra- 
phy of the latter. For the present let that pass: His 
sins against Mozart have been punished sufficiently, 
whatever they were, and perhaps a cool judgment, 
if Salieri's side of the question could be presented 
with as much warmth as the other has been, might 
decide after all, that his fame has been clouded even 
beyond his deserts. I confess to a sort of liking for 
the little, dark, miserly, quaint, odd, rather vain (I 
judge), and envious Italian. 

"For Heaven's sake, what can you find to like in 
such a character as that ?" say you. 

Perhaps, because nobody, hardly, now-a-days, 
speaks of him except as the enemy of Mozart, no- 

* 8m Noi. it uq. and Nos. SO it uq. of this voIubm. 



body has ever thought it worth while (in English) to 
take him up, because he is only a mark to cast stones 
at— like poor Stusmeyer. You know what Touch 
stone says about Audrey : **A poor virgin, sir, an 
ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own ; a poor humor 
of mine, sir,' to take that no man eUe will." 

But there is another reason for writing the history of 
Salieri, and no less a one than that ho was the success, 
or, so to speak, (as will be seen), of him who wholly 
changed the character of the serious opera — not for 
one land alone but for the world— who, but Gluck ? 
— and for years ruled that stage on which that change 
had been wrought. Among the strange absurdities 
which are current in the musical world are these two 
^the one, that what is now understood under the 
terms of grand symphony and string quartet, — that 
is, the quartet and symphony written in C. P. E., 
Bach's Sonata form, originated in Paris ; the other, 
that it was there that Gluck developed and exempli- 
fied his operatic theory, and fought the great battle. 
Haydn and Mozart, (to be followed by Beethoven) 
were the reformers and developers of instrumental 
music, and carried it to the highest point which it 
has yet reached — both laboring in Vienna ; while 
Gluck and Mozart, at the same time, in the same city, 
and in the same way, were acting upon the character 
of opera. 

^ot until Gluck had founded a school, was he en- 
gaged for Psris, and the contest there was m fact not 
so much between the two composers, Gluck and Pic- 
dni, as between the Italian and the Vienna schools— 
between the ideas, which Gluck had had aroused in 
his mind by hearing (1745 and those years) works of 
Ramean in Paris, and of Handel and Dr. Ame in 
London, and which some dozen or fifteen years of 
reflection had ripened into materials for a system — 
and on the other hand, the ideas, which lay at the 
foundation of the old opera in general. 

The biography of Salieri is for many years a his- 
tory of that stage on which Gluck fought his battle, 
his success in which, led to his engagement in Paris, 
where with the Austrian members of the French 
Court (Maria Antoinette and her party) upholding 
and aiding him, he carried the day on the boards of 
"La nonvelle Salle du Palais-Royal." Wonderful as 
the change wrought by Gluck appears, when his own 
works are compared with those of his old school con- 
temporaries, it is far from being so striking, as when 
we study this change by taking Mozart's operas for 
our comparison. As Haydn was the inventor in in- 
strumental music, and Mozart the perfectcr, so was 
Gluck the inventor and Mozart again the perfector in 
the opera. A certain one-sidedness of Haydn is not 
reflected in Mozart, and the remark is equally true if 
we read of '-Gluck" instead of "Haydn." Salieri 
possessed great native genius, and was an eclectic ; 
hence in his nands the Vienna school, of Italian opera 
at least, proflted by the labors of all his great con- 
temporaries. 

But one must be careful, when writing a preface 
beforehand, lest he say more than the subsequent 
work will justify ; therefore let us stop here. 

A. w. T. 



A hundred years ago and more Signor Sal- 
ieri was a well-to-do shopkeeper or trader in the 
fortified town of Legnago, in the Venetian terri- 
tory. He must have had a taste for music, for 
he gaye his son Francis the means of becoming a 



good pianist, but, more than that, put him under 
the great Tartini to study the violin, upon which 
he became a distinguished player. 

Antonio was born August 19, 1750, and as soon 
as he was old enough was sent to the public school 
to learn Latin, and put under his brother Franx 
to study violin, piano-forte and singing. In pro- 
cess of time Joseph Simoni, organist in the Cathe- 
dral at Legnago, and pupil of the famous Padre 
Martini of Bologna, became his musical instruc- 
tor. 

Franz was often employed at the church festi- 
vals in and aboat Legnago, to play the violin 
concerto — a common feature in the service on 
such occasions. The best musicians of the neigh- 
borhood usually assembled to take part, and thus 
the saint's celebration became a musical festivity. 
Little Anton was, from bis infancy, passionately 
fond of music, and, when there was room in the 
carriage, which took his brother to and from the 
place of his engagement, he was allowed to ac- 
company him. When he was ten years old, oh 
such an occasion there was no room for him, but 
as the village was not far from home, he started 
oflT on foot, without asking permission of his pa- 
rents, who subsequently suflered no small anxiety 
at his long absence. 

Upon his return with bis brother at night, the 
angry father threatened him with confinement in 
his room, and bread and water for a week upon 
a repetition of the offence. The boy, at first 
greatly frightened, thought the matter over, and 
concluded it was not so very bad afVer all. He 
was such a full-blooded boy, that he had been 
taught to drink nothing but water, and remained 
a waterKlrinker all his life ; perhaps this was the 
reason for his extraordinary fondness for all sorts 
of sugar preparations and sweet dishes, for which 
he was noted in Vienna. According to his own 
account his father's threat was reasoned upon by 
him after this manner : 

^*The punishment is not so yery dreadful, when 
one can hear such beautiful music in return. 
Wine, I never drink any way ; I don't like the 
taste of it unless it is sweet ; and as to bread, if I 
can only get sugar, why I had as lief eat it with 
bread as any thing else ; and at any rate I will 
begin at once to lay in a little stock of sugar." 

The boy had actually laid in a provision against 
imprisonment, by the time his brother had anoth- 
er engagement to which he was unable to take 
Anton. Let the old man himself tell his childish 
experience. 

**This time I saw my brother drive off with 
great indiflTerence, as I supposed, and remained 
quietly at home. After half an hour or so— it 
was still early in the morning, and my parents, 
brothers and sisters not yet up— I said to a ser 
vant girl I would go to mass, and did really leave 
the house for that purpose. Quite involuntarily, 
and contrary to my custom, I selected a more 
distant church, and one which stood near the 
city gate, through which my brother had 
been driven to the Tillage church-festival. Af- 
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ter service, T came out of the church really in- 
tending to return home, when the thought stnu-lc 
me that that village also was not far from the 
town. I stooil and said to myself: *My disobedi- 
ence cannot be so very great a fault, as I am only 
iruilty of it for the sake of hearing sacred music* 
Thinking thematter over in this way, my longing 
for this, as it seemed to me, innocent pleasure, in- 
creased, and believing myself unobserved, off I 
started on the road to the festival. But this 
time I failed in my reckoning. A person, whom 
my father had set upon the watch, overtook me 
when hardly through ihe city gate, stopped me, 
and led me back home. *So do you obey me!' 
cried my father, angrily, *and so you have forgot- 
ten the punishment I threatened ? Away to your 
chamber and get ready for a good dinner.' I 
sneaked away to my room, like a bird to its cage 
after a warm bath, and father locked me in. But, 
as my head was full of the idea that I had not 
committed anv heinous crime, I was not much 
cast down ; and having a good breakfast with my 
brother in the morning before he drove off, I was 
not hungry, so 1 set myself now to a book, and 
now to the piano-forte, and waited for the dinner 
hour, curious to see if my father would really car- 
ry out his threat The hour struck, and sure 
enough next moment came the servant and 
brought me a piece (not so very large) of bread, 
a bottle of water and a gla.««s. After the ugly old 
woman had placed them all before me, she went 
out of the room with an ill-boding smile and lock- 
ed the door again. Well, I saw now that my fa- 
ther was really resolved to keep his word ; but 
the thought of my hidden treasure of sugar less- 
ened the pain. Now I go to the clothes press 
where T had concealed my store to get a portion 
of it ; I hunt and hunt, not a trace of sugar is to 
be found ! I had entrusted my secret to my sis- 
ter; she had entrusted it to my mother, and she 
had erUruated it to my father, who on that very 
morning before I was brought back, had confisca- 
ted my entire stock as contraband of war. And 
now, indeed, I felt the full weight of my punish- 
ment, and, as I had on other occasions learned 
that my father was a man of his word, the terror 
came upon me of being obliged to pass eight ever- 
lasting days shut up, and upon such small rations. 
Overcome with shame and pain I broke out into 
load crying. At this moment, my father, who 
had been listening, opened the door, and said : 
**Ah, ha, my fine gentleman, pretty tricks these 
of yours ! disobeying my orders, hiding away su^, 
gar— what will be the end of it all V Full of re- 
pentance T prayed forgiveness, which was grant- 
ed, with the proviso, that in future, when brother 
Franz went to a festival, and there was no room 
for me in the carriage, I must be shut up all day 
]Q my room — which sentence was rigidly carried 
oat. For this time, after this pathetic scene, I 
was allowed to go to the table. But as several 
friends dined there that day, and thft story of the 
■agar had got out, I had to put up with many a 
banter ; indeed for a long time afterward, when 
I met any one of them, I always had to hear the 
question : *Well, Tony, how are you off for 
lugar ? ' " 

A queer boy, ardently fond of music(and sugar)! 

Mosel gives Ihe following anecdote from Sal- 
ieri's papers as a proof of the feeling for differ- 
eAce in style and for fitness in music with which 
be was born. He was walking once with his fa- 
ther, when they met a monk who was the organ- 



ist of his convent. The bov was in the habit of 
attending the mass and vespers of that church, 
when performed musicaliter, and had often heard 
this monk, **in the almost universal style at that 
tim% in Italy," preluding on the organ in a 8cher* 
zando^tind therefore, for the place, improper style. 
The father greeted the monk and talked a few 
moments with him. Tony also greeted him, but 
with marked coldness, which had also on other 
occasions attracted his father's notice. 

**Why didn't you greet the monk more respect- 
fully ?" a.«ked the father after they had separated. 

"I would gladly greet him properly," said the 
boy, "but I don't like him, because he is a bad or- 
ganist." 

"Why, how can you, boy, judge in such mat- 
ters, you, who have hardly begun to study mu- 
sic ?"' 

"True, I am only a beginner, but if I was in 
his place, seems to me, I would play the organ 
with more solemnity." 

Before Anton was fifteen years old he had lost, 
first, his mother, and soon after his father, and 
misfortunes of divers kinds had fallen upon the 
family, so that the children, — Franz, the violin- 
ist, another son, a monk in Padua, a third son, of 
whom not even the name is given, Anton and two 
sisters — six in all — were left almost in bitter pov- 
erty. Anton took refuge with the brother in 
Padua, where he remained until some time in the 
year 1766, when a Venetian nobleman, Johann 
Mocenigo, an old friend of his father, who had 
heard of the sorrows of the Salieri family, be- 
came his protector. Mocenigo took the little mu- 
sician from his brother to Venice, with the inten- 
tion of sending him to Naples to acquire a thor- 
ough musical education. 

One evening while in Venice, Anton was pres- 
ent at the first performance of an opera, probably 
^^Adriano in Syria.** His seat was in the par- 
terre and hard by a box occupied by a lady, who 
was greeted by a tall, thin man, quite enveloped 
in a fur cloak, standing near, also in the parterre. 
The tall OMin crowded himself before Anton to 
have a chat with the lady, so that the broad sleeve 
of his cloak rested against the boy. In course of 
the conversation it became clear to him that the 
strafiger was no other than the composer of the 
new opera — Kapellmeister Pietro Guglielmi — 
— who some two years later brought out his 
"Ezio" and other works in London. 

Nothing but the absorption of his attention by 
I the lady prevented Guglielmi from noticing with 
what enthusiasm the boy beside him hugged his 
coat sleeve to his breast, out of pure reverence 
and love for the composer. Forty years after- 
wards the French National Institute had occa- 
sion to elect a corresponding member in the mu- 
sical section — the deceased member was Gugliel- 
mi, his successor Anton Salieri. 

The stay of Anton with Mocenigo in Venice 
lasted but some three months, during which, how- 
ever, he was not idle ; he studied thorough bass 
with Pescetti, vice kapellmeister of St. Marks, 
and singing with Ferdinand Pacini, a tenor sing- 
er in the salne Chapel, and lodger in Mocenigo's 
house. 

One of the Carneval operas of that year (1766) 
at Venice was the '^Achille in Sciro" by Mctas- 
tasio, and the ballet and chamber music composer 
at the court of Vienna,Flonan Leopold Gassmann, 
a native of Briix in Bohemia, was called thither 
to compose the music. Ferdinand Pacini was 



one of the singers employed in it, and consequent- 
ly made Ga8.smann*s acquaintant'e. Quite by 
chance he spoke to the Kapellmeister of the boy 
Salieri as a youth of much talent, and passionate- 
ly devoted to music. Gassmann was interested, 
desired to see him, and was so pleased with An- 
ton's skill, both on the pianoforte and in singing, 
as to beg him of Mocenigo, and take him to Vien- 
na as his pupil in composition. And thus it hap- 
pened that the orphan boy, instead of the pro- 
posed journey to Naples and musical studies there, 
entered Vienna, June 15, 1766, as the pupil of 
the Bohemian-German Gassmann, two months 
before completing his 16th year. 

"And here," said he, "I cannot pass over one 
circumstance which always floats in my grateful 
memory. The day after my arrival in the capi- 
tal, my master took me into the Italian church, 
to oflTer there my devotions. As we were going 
home he said to me, ^I thought it my duty to be- 
gin your musical education with God, Now it 
will depend upon you, whether its results shall be 
good or bad ; T shall at all events have done my 
duty.' Men of that sort are rare ! I promised 
him eternal gratitude for all the good he should 
do me, and, praised be God I I have the right to 
boast, that I honorably proved myself grateful so 
long as he lived, and after his death to his fami- 
ly." A truth which all Vienna can «'onfirm, and 
which, no less than his distinguished talents, made 
him the object of universal respect — adds Mosel. 

Gassmann, at that time just entered his 88th 
year, and still a bachelor — arranged the boy's 
studies, and divided his time, in a manner, which 
fortunately the pupil in later years put upon rec- 
ord, — fortunately, for it shows why "there were 
giants in those days," to use the Old Testament 
phrase, or rather how those whom nature intend- 
ed as such, reached their full development. It 
must not be forgotten that the pupil had already 
conquered the ordinary difficulties of the piano- 
forte, the violin, and singing — reading of music 
beini! a matter of course — and had had instruction 
in thorough bass. At this point Gassmann takes 
him in charge, the end aimed at being the mas- 
tery of vocal — especially operatic— composition. 

Anton was at once provided with a master in the 
German and French languages, and a priest, Don 
Pietro Tommasi, gave him lessons in Latin, Italian, 
poetry, and other branches of knowledge, which 
bore upon thescience of his future profession. All, 
these teachers gave him daily instruction. With 
a vouns Bohemian, whose name seems to have 
escaped Salieri's memory, he continued his stud- 
ies in thorough bass, in the reading of scores and 
the violin, and at the same time, Gassmann him- 
self began to teach him counterpoint To make 
his progress in this branch — better to say, in the 
very foundation of the art of composition, — more 
easy and rapid, Tommasi was directed to devote 
a part of every Latin lesson to the translation of 
a passage from Fux's "Gradus ad Parnassum," 
which celebrated work was made by Gassmann 
the basis of his system of instruction. 

Mosel, the mutilator of Handel's works, a man 
whose name one cannot bear with patience, when 
one thinks of his editions of Samson and Belshaz- 
zar (Go<l save the mark !) — Samson with the en- 
tire part of Harapha, the Philistine giant, omit- 
ted — this J. F. Edler von Mosel, infinite ass as 
he was in some points, had also some good ideas. 
And here is one of them. "One sees," says he, 
"with what zeal, circumspection, and at the same 
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time adaptation to the end proposed, Salicri's mu- 
sical education was arranged and conducted* 
The disciples of art in those days did not gain the 
title of composer so cheaply as now, when every 
one, as soon as he knows that two pure 6fths or 
octaves must not follow each other immediately, 
believes himself a master of com position, and that 
all other branches of knowledore, which a real 
and worthy composer considers indispensably 
necessary, are superfluous, and the study of them 
as mere loss of time."* 

One of Gassmann's sternest commands was that 
his pupil should confine himself entirely to his 
study of the rules in his music ; but the latter's 
longing to compose was irresistible, and when 
alone he gave way to it, now writing an instru- 
mental, and then a vocal piece, as it happened, 
composing his own text for the latter. These 
pieces he carefully hid in his bed, to enjoy at 
leisure, but they were discovered, and his master 
gave him a severe reprimand and forbade him, 
without special permission, to take note paper 
from his room — he was not yet ripe for composi- 
tion. Salieri took care to obey in the matter of 
the note paper, but the injunction to confine him- 
self, for the present, exclusively to the grammati- 
cal rules of music he very soon forgot, and ^very 
bit of vtfiito paper he could lay his hands on was 
immediately ruled with staves and filled with his 
musical ideas, good, bad or indifferent. 

(To Im oon tinned.) 



Carl Maria Von Weber. 

(Continued ftom page 180.) 

Even his biographer has been unable to clear 
up the obscurity which bangs over C. M. Von 
Weber's birthday. The supposition that it is the 
18th December, 1786, is based upon a written 
note of tbe composer's father, in which, however, 
the name of the month in Roman ciphers is not 
very plaim Besides, not much reliance is to be 
placed on Franz Antofi, who, as is notorious, in 
public documents, frequently made his son a year 
younger. But in the family, the 18th December 
was always kept as Carl Maria's birthday. The 
other 8uppo9ition is founded upon the parish 
register of Eutin. In this register, his baptism 
is stated to have taken place on the 20th Novem- 
ber, according to which, as the Roman Catholic 
baptism is usually celebrated on the day of the 
birth or the next day, Carl Maria must have been 
bom on the 18th (or 19th) November. The 
author states, moreover, that in afler years 
Weber was fond of assuming this to be the true 
date, because then his own birthday and that of 
his wife, Caroline Brandt, fell together. 

The principal fact, namely, that Weber was 
born in the year 1 786, is certain. Consequently, in 
his earliest childhood, as his father left Eutin as 
far back as 1697, to commence the irregular life 
of a theatrical manager, he scarcely ever had the 
benefit of any permanent place of abode where 
his mind could be properly educated and de- 
veloped. He was taken with his father in the 
latter's wanderings, the course of which his 
biographer has very carefully traced, as far as it 
was possible to do so They extended by way of 
Hamburg. Vienna, Cassel, Meinigen, Nurem- 
berg, Hildburghausen (1796), Salzburg (where 
Michael Haydn gave lessons to Carl Maria, who 
was then twelve years of age, and who lost his 
mother in that city^, Munich (where he made 
the acquaintance of Sennefelder, the inventor of 
lithography, in which art he mlUe such progress 
as to lithograph himself and publish '* Six varia- 
tions for the piano," of his own composition)^ 
&c., &c.. to Freiberg in Saxony. 

lie here set to music Das stumme Waldmcidcheny 
by the Baron von Steinsberg, who was stopping 

* Few signs of progress In our American mualo are so en- 
eoaraglng. as the fact that Harvard can connt so mauj of her 
sons devoted to music in some fbrm or other. 



in the place with his com;;Miny of actors. " The 
grand romantic, comic opera, music by a pupil 
of Haydn, C. M. von AVeber, 13 years old," was 
nlayed in October, 1800, at Chemnitz, and, in 
November, at Freiberg. In the announcement 
making the composer a year younger than he 
was, and omitting the Christian name " Michael" 
before " Haydn," we recognize Carl Maria's 
father. The opera had been well re<'eived at 
Chemnitz. After it was performed at Freiberg, 
there appeared a short but mild and inoffensive 
criticism, in which it was stated that expectation 
had previously been excited to too high a pitch, 
&c. The young composer, of course in obedi- 
ence to his father's order — answered this, and be- 
came involved, in consequence, in an exceeding- 
ly vexatious paper war. As a proof (o what 
melancholy, nay, pernicious influence his mind 
and character might easily have succumbed, had 
not the inward power of genius at length awoke 
and triumphantly manifested itself, we will quote 
some passages from these first literary essays of 
Weber. Answer to the first criticism : — 

" That my composirion would not please, since a 
premeditated and base cahal, actuated by the most 
bitter envy and malevolence, gave the tone for its 
performance, and as an instrnment out of tune can 
never sound well, was something: I had to expect ; 
why did the work please then at Chemnitz ? — bccanse 
— the instrnment was in tune. — My own conscience 
and the testimony of great men and contrapuntists, 
who, by the way, must be somewhat rare here, put 
me at my ease ; but my first blossoms were acknow- 
ledged ad much as two years ag:o, and in the second 
volume of the celebrated Leipsig Musical Paper, as 
being already tolerably fine and npe fruit ! my orig- 
inal work, however, is open at all hours to the in- 
spection of any one, and I shall feel indescribably 
thankful to the person who will show me my faults 
and teach me something better. C. M. von W., 
Composer." 

" Even if the style of this expectoration, as nn- 
pleasing as unwif:c, allowed of any doubt as to the 
hoy's having only given his name to the effusion of 
Franz Anton's pen, it would be cleared up by a 
glance at the dispositions of the two persons. As . 
was often subsequently the case, Franz Anton's hot 
temper, ofllensivo vain-gloriousness and externality, 
alreaiiy led his modest, simple son into differences 
which lay like dark shadows upon his life and dispo- 
sition. With regartl, however, to the praises which 
the celebrated I^ipsic Musical Paper showered upon 
the boy's productions a year before [to say it was 
two years is not correct), wc have already spoken of 
them, and shown they were very hypothetical." 

Carl Maria's opponents were not silent, and so 
there appeared with his signature, in the sup- 
plement to No. 7 of the Allgem, Freiherger 
Nachrichterit two sharp replies. In the dry ag- 
gressive tone of these exercises in style there is 
a truly humorous audacity : — 

Mein Herr StadtmvaicuSy you are very much mis- 
taken if you believe I expected my work would be 
so very successful. — But every laborer is worthy of 
his hii%, which by your performance has been infa- 
mously sacrificed ; why did the grand rehearsal go so 
admirably ? And why was the performance so 
wretched a one ? It was not the worthy persons in 
the orchestra who were to blame, but your sleepy 
conductor,* wlio neglected his first duty, correct in- 
tonation ; paid not the slightest attention to forte or 
piano, cresctmlo or decresccndo, and never marked the 
tempo according to the written directions ; he thus 
deprived the picture of all light and shade, spoiling 
everything, and rendering it an impossibility for the 
work to succeed ! Your envy and malevolence have 
consequently gained their end. In addition to this, 
it is not enough to find fault ; — people must under- 
stand and be able to do the thing better than I my- 
self. The composition of my opera is not an Eng- 
lish dance. — That, according to your own confession, 
yon are no theoretician in musical knowledge and 
counterpoint, I am very willing to believe, and hence 
your presumptuous cenf^ure contradicts itself; it is 
I>e8t for the shoemaker not to ixo beyond his Inst. — 
That I was born on the 18th December, I787,t at 
half-past ten in the evening, my baptismal register 
testifies ; therefore your favorite epithet : 'pretended' 
loses its force. — Oh, how deserving of pity is a com- 
poser who is compelled to see a work thus manerled ! 
And now to answer your dear friend, whose aid you 
invoke in No. 5, etc." 

* Such I suppose to be the proper rendering of An/VArer.— 
Tramslatok. 

t An evident error, as the date of hln birth Is thus made to 
foil an entire year later than it really did. Tn Autrob. 



"—I, too, could not help b-'ing surprised at your 
great audacity. Heir Cantor, in endeavoring to put 
down my opera Daa WaldmaMen, merely in order 
to he praised and rewarded by your malevolent but 
truly devoted friend. OtherwiW'l know of no cause 
for your behavior, as, Herr Cantor, I never offended 
you even by a look. How could yon allow j'ourself 
to be induced to criticize a work, with which you 
have nothing in common 1 If I chose to discuss tlie 
matter en detail with you, the echo would not fail to 
sound rather rude; but this is contrary to my nature, 
and opposed to the principles of the education be- 
stowed upon mo. The point relaiint: to the * pre- 
tended' year of my birth has already been discussed 
in the answer above, but I may inform you further 
that my father married my mother in Vienna, on the 
20ih Aupust, 1785. That I possess eminent intel- 
lectnal jfifts is a fact for which I thank my Creator ; 
and that during ray life, which at present has extend- 
ed over only a short period, I have seen and heard 
more than many persons in fifty years, is also a truth 
capable of being proved. T^hat, moreover, I have 
been acknowledged by the greatest conductors of the 
first Courts and Royal Private Bands as one who 
has properly and fundamentally studied counter- 
point, and consequently understands how to treat 
correctly the instrument's, as well as words, harmony 
and rhythm, together with the vocal parts, serves to 
tranquillize me ; thus it is only palpable envy and 
malevolence which find faults 1 Good Heaven ! I do 
not wish to become a Cantor or a Stadtmusicu*, and 
am fully aware that for both these places I am, on 
many arcounts, wanting in the necessary knowledge 
and skill, etc. I am very ready to allow myself to 
be put ritfht, and thank' any one who will do so 
modestly, but not a person who romes doraineenng 
over me' with arrogant pride. You, however, mctn 
Herr Cantor, are not at all competent to judge me. 
and I will no more learn anything from you than I 
will entertain the reprehensible notion of teaching 
vou aught. Furthermore, I have not the slightest 
ill-feeling against the worthy individuals of the or- 
chestra here, and will also believe that the Stadt- 
musicus can conduct for them, if he only chooses. Un- 
fortunately, however, with this opera, he has proved 
the eontrarv, and thus robbed me of the applause of 
a public generallv so kind and noble-minded, too 
noble-minded, indeed, to feel any inclination to 
smother the germ of a rising plant. A clear proof 
of this is Afforded by our unbounded respect and en- 
thusiastic love for the public of Freiberg, my father 
having left a celebrated capital and undertaken an 
expensive journey, in order to enjoy the intercourse 
of so kindiv, upright, and friendly a public, and to 
spend the few remaining days of his old age in this 
noble circle. And if I really had committed errors, 
it would not be at all astonishing, since I was too 
much pressed by the manajser, and wrote the second 
act in four days (?), &c. I care as much for those 
who hate me as I care for rain-water. It flows by 
very soon, and if they shrink from me they mu» suf- 
fer God to be my help, &c. I beg to inform the un- 
known gentleman from Chemnitz that I pay no atten- 
tion to the barking of small dojrs. 

C. M. VON Weber." 

The squabble elicited two more insipid letters, 
pro and con, in one of which the writer congratu- 
lates Weber "on being really only thirteen, be- 
cause he still has time to learn modesty," and 
ends by saying that the Webers had lost their 
footing' in society, and left Freiberg. 

In his autobiographical sketch, Weber informs 
us that Dns Waldrnddchen, which he himself calls 
"a most immature production, and only here and 
there not entirely devoid of invention," was more 
generally performed "than could be pleasins: to 
himself." He says it was given 14 times in Vien- 
na and favorably received at Prague (where it 
was translated into Bohemian), as well as at St. 
Petersburg. Despite of diligent researches, says* 
his biographer, it has been impossible to find ac- 
counts of these performances, except of those in 
Vienna, where the opera was given, under the 
title of Das Mddchen in Spessarttoalde, eight 
times, during the month of December, 1804, in 

the Leopoldstadt Theatre. 

(To be continued.) 



Tor Dwlght*t Journal of Huslo. 

Elise Polko'8 '^Mnsical Sketches.*'* 

Those great men of genius who, in the republic of 

letters, tower above their surroundings, are, all of 

them, representatives of special directions of mental 

• Musical SketrhM, by Elmi Potxo. Tmnnlated from the 
Sixth Oennun E.lltlon, by Fanny Fullor.— PhUadelphIa: Fred- 
erick Lejpoldt, 1864, pp. 297. 
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effort. There mny be pnraHeU, bat there are no fac- 
similes among them. There is no German Shake- 
speare, nor is there an English Goethe. To him who 
has but one language at command, the literature of 
foreign lands is as an unexplored country, in which 
he fain would travel, jet dare not There are those 
who can go orer into that country and bring back of 
its fruits and flowers ; and they are the translators. 

The labor of translation, though usually considered 
as demanding but mediocre powere, calls for peculiar 
talents and considerable skill in their use. To pre- 
serve the author's meaning, and to do this in grace- 
ful periods, without sacrificing the substance to the 
style, or cramping your English in foreign forms, is 
all that is required. But to meet these requirements 
is no easy matter unless you have both languages at 
your command ; unless yon weigh words and phrases 
and nicelj distinguish between the various shades of 
meaning, and unless yon have that sympathy with 
the tastes and the style of your author, that would 
enable yon, were all other qualities equal, to express 
yourself as he has done — to think his thoughts over 
again. 

Without this last essential, you may produce one 
of those literary abortions, a literal translation. Or, 
your venion of jour author, be it ever so fine other- 
wise, may vie in grace with the polygonal periods of 
Carljle. He who should look there for the aroma of 
the original, would be as successful if he sought the 
fragrance of the rose in the wax imitation. There is 
something better to be desired than to have your 
"thing of beauty" reduced to its skeleton. 

The work before us does not exact of these attri- 
butes their highest excellence, but as Miss Fuller has 
shown her ability to solve the difficulties that attended 
her labors, her translation must satisfy. There are 
but few instances of evitable Germanisms, or senten- 
ces susceptible of improvegsent by transposition. Her 
diction Ss simple and easy and is, therefore, well 
adapted to the subjects of the sketches. 

To save this notice from standing as a monograph 
on translators, it were well to add a few words about 
the book itself. "A Melody," is charming ; "Iphige- 
nia in Aulis" is pretty, but vastly inferior to Hoff- 
mann's "Bitter Gluck," in poetic warmth and inter- 
est; "Violetta," by its delightful descriptions and 
conversations, awakens pleasant memories of the 
jonmej of "Consnelo" and Hajdn ; the "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream" cleverlj interprets one phase of 
Mendelssohn's muse, but convejs rather a mawkish 
conception of the composer himself. 

The sketches lack the sensuousness and the exquis- 
ite imageiy of Heine or Hoffmann, but thej are fresh, 
natural and enjojable. The stjle is unpretending, 
the object of the author to amuse. The publication 
is an addition to our musical light literature and, as 
such, is valuable, because there is so little that is 
good and prettj, concerning music, in English. 

■. 

■BOOITD NOTICB. 

There are some works which can be best judged 
bj intelligent joung persons, and this new translation 
of Miss Fuller is one of thesa Yesterdaj I lent m j 
copj of "Musical Sketches" to a clever joung girl — 
a nice musician bj the way — telling her if she return- 
ed it to mo by the last of the week it would be soon 
enough. To-day she surprised me by bringing it 
back. 

"What 1 Have jou finished it 1" I asked. 

"Oh jes I I never stopped la3t night after I began 
it. I did not go to bed until I reached the last word." 

"How do you like it 1" 

"So much 1 So very much I It is lovelj 1 I went 
to bed, and dreamed all night about it. This morning 
when the honsekeeper awakened me, I was dreaming 
that m J room walls and door were covered with John 
Sebastian Bach's name in shining letters— each word 
a brilliant chord, and I was waiting for these strange 
letter-sounds to call me." 
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"Wliich stoiy did jdu like best?" 

"The Bach particulariy, then VioleUa. Oh jes, 
and the Beethoven too, -'A Leonora.' Before I got 
half through 'Violetta,' I knew Amadens must bo 
Mozart." 

She was standing by the piano, and as she said this 
her fingen wandered lightly over the keys, playing 
the first measures of the Mozart Sonata in F major, 
(Opus 6. No. 1). She looked up with a pretty smile 
as she did so, saying : 

"He used to run about in the woods to steal melo- 
dies from the dear little forest-birds — at least the story 
sajs so." 

She slipped quietlj into the piano seat and went 
through the Sonata, giving it a sweet, tender expres- 
sion which she had never thrown into it before. Then 
she came to bid me good-bye, and as she stood bj 
the library table she took up the "Musical Sketches 
and turned over its leaves with a half sigh. 

"What are yon thinking 1" I asked. 

"I am wishing I had just such another nice book, 
she replied, with a prettj, shj laugh. "I shall miss 
it so much to night." 

Now what nicer compliment could author and 
translator have than that ? Before the girl left me I 
mode her look at the book still more lovingly, bj tell- 
ing her that the translator was young, only a few 
years her senior, and that she was wondronslj gifted 
in languages. 

I am sure "Musical Sketches" needs no higher 
commendation than the unconscious praise of mj 
young friend. The appearance of the book, too, is 
attractive ; its typography, the pretty vignettes, tint- 
ed paper and novel binding are all unexceptionable 
and in excellent taste. Mr. Lcypoldt hai made a 
fine reputation for himself as a publisher of works of 
Art. He has paid the best compliment, too, to the 
public, bj presenting to it books of a high and re- 
fined character. He does not seem to think or saj, 
"This will not sell," or "That is above the popular 
fancj." He must believe in Goethe's generous max- 
im, for he treats the public as if it had the fine, cor- 
rect taste it ought to have, which is certainly the wis- 
est waj to create that taste. Maj he continue to meet 
with the success he has alreadj obtained, and not on- 
ly that, but with all that he merits ; each one of us 
who loves and serves Art, suralj should wish this 
heartilj, for besides the furtherance of Mr. Lejpoldt's 
own good, which is but fair, the cause of Art will be 
well advanced therebj. ▲. m. h. b. 

Bridgeton, New Jeraey, 



Mendelssohn on Liszt and Thalberg. 

Liszt was here for a fortnight, and cansed (juite 
a paroxysm of excitement among us, both m a 
good and evil sense. I consider him to be in re- 
ality an amiable, warm-lioarted man, and an ad- 
mirable artist. That he plays with more execu- 
tion than all the others, does not admit of a doubt ; 
jet Thalberg, with bis composure, and within bis 
more restricted sphere, is more perfect, taken as 
a virtuoao ; and this is the standard which must 
also be applied to Liszt, for his compositions are 
inferior to his playing, and, in fact, are only cal- 
culated for virtuosos. A fantasia bj Thalberg 
(especially that on the "Donna del Lago") is an 
accumulation of the most exquisite and delicate 
effects, and a continued succession of difliculties 
and embellishments that excite our astonishment; 
all is so well devised and so finished, carried out 
with such securitj and skill* and pervaded bj the 
most refined taste. On the other hand, Liszt 
possesses a degree of velocitj and complete in- 
dependence of finder and a thoroughlj musical 
feeling which can scarcely be equalled. In a 
word, I have beard no performer whose musical 
perceptionii, like those of Liszt, extended to the 
vcrj tips of his fingen, emanating directlj from 
them. With this power, and his enormous tech- 
nicality and practice, he must have far surpassed 
all othera, if a man's own ideas were not after all 
the chief point, and these, hitherto, at least., seem- 



ed denied to him ; so that in this phaae of art, 
most of the great virtuosos eqolil, and indeed ex- 
cel him. Bat that he, along with Thalberg, alone 
represents the highest class of pianists of the pres- 
ent daj, is, I think, undeniable. — Letter from 
Leipzig, 1840. 



Kendelssohn and the ftneen. 

I have really been urged to do too much. Late- 
ly, when playing the organ in Christ Church, 
Newgate street, I almost thought, for a few mo- 
ments, I must have been suflTocated, so great was 
the crowd and pressure round my seat at the or- 
gan ; and two days afterwards I played in Exe- 
ter Hall before three thousand people, who shout- 
ed hurrahs and waved their handkerchiefs, and 
stamped with their feet till the hall resounded 
with the uproar ; at the moment I felt no bad ef^ 
fects from this, but next morning my head was 
confused and stupefied. Add to this the pretty 
and most charming Queen Victoria, who looks so 
youthful, and is so gently courteous and gracious, 
and speaks such good German, and who knows 
all my music so well ; the four books of songs with- 
out words, and those with words, and the sym- 
phon^y, and the "Hymn of Praise." Yesterday 
evening I was sent for by the Queen, who was 
almost alone with Prince Albert, and who seated 
herself near the piano and made me play to her ; 
firat seven of the "songs without wordit," then the 
serenade, two impromptus on "Rule Brittania," 
Liitzow's "Wilde Jagd," and "Gaudeamus igitur." 
The latter was somewhat difficult, but remon- 
strance was out of the question, and as they gave 
the themes, of conrse it was my duty to play 
them. Then the splendid grand gallery in Buck- 
ingham Palace where they drank tea, and where 
two boara by Paul Potter are hanging, and a good 
many other pictures which pleased me well. I 
must tell you that my A minor symphony has 
had great success with the people here, who one 
and all receive us with a degree of amiabilitpr and 
kindness which exceeds all I have yet seen m the 
way of hospitality, though this sometimes makes 
me feel my head quite bewildered and strange, 
and I am obliged to collect my thoughts in order 
not to lose all self-possession. — Letter from Lon- 
don, 1842. 



A Forest FestiyaL 



Within a quarter of an hour's drive from the 
road, deep in the forest where lof^y spreading 
beech-trees stand in solitary grandeur forming an 
impenetrable canopy above, and where all around 
nothing was to be seen but green foliage glisten- 
ing through innumerable trunks of trees, — this 
wa^ the locality. We made our way through the 
thick underwood, by a narrow footpath, to the 
spot, where, on arriving, a number of white fig- 
ures were visible in the distance, under a group 
of trees, encircled with massive garlands of flow- 
ers which formed the concert-room. How lovely 
the voices sounded, and how brilliantly the so- 
prano tones vibrated in the air ; what charm and 
melting sweetness pervaded every strain I All 
were so still and retired, and yet so bright ! I 
had formed no conception of such an effect. The 
choir consisted of about twenty good voices : dur- 
ing the previous rehearsal in a room, there had 
been some deficiencies, and want of steadiness.. 
Towards evening, however, when they stood un- 
der the trees, and lifting up their voices gave my 
firat song, "Ihr YogleinindenZweigenschwank," 
it was so enchanting in the silence of the woods, 
that it almost brought tean to my eyes, it sound- 
ed like genuine poetry. The scene too was so 
beautiful ; all the pretty female figures in white, 
and Herr B— : — standing in the centre, beating 
time in his shirt sleeves, and the audience seated 
on camp stools, or hampers, or lying on the moss. 
They sang through the whole book,- and then 
three new songs which I had composed for the 
occasion. The third ("l^rchengesang") was 
rather exultingly shouted than sung, and repeat- 
ed three times, while in the interim strawberries, 
cherries and oranges were served on the most 
delicate china, and quantities of ice and wine and 
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raspberry syrap carried round. People were 
emerging in every direction oat of the thicketi 
attracted from a distance by the sound of the mu- 
sic, and they stretched themselves on the ground 
and listened. 

As it grew dark, great lanterns and torches 
were set up in the middle of the choir, and they 
sang songs by Schelble and Hiller, and Schnyder, 
and Weber. Presently a lanre table, profusely 
decorated with flowers and brilliantly lighted, was 
brought'forward, on which was an excellent sup- 
per with all sorts ot good dishes and wines ; and 
It was most quiet withal, and lonely in the wood, 
the nearest house being at the distance of at least 
an hotir, and the gigantic trunks of the trees 
looking every moment more dark and stem, and 
the people under their branches more noisy and 
jovial. After supper they began again with the 
first song, and sang through the whole six, and 
then the three 4iew ones, and the **Lerchenge- 
sang" once more three times over. At length it 
was time to go ; in the thicket we met the wagon 
in which all the china and plate was to be taken 
back to the town ; it could not stir from the spot, 
nor could we either, but we contrived to get on 
at last, and arrived about midnight at our homes 
in Frankfort The donors of the fete were de- 
tained in the forest till two o'clock, picking up 
every thing, and lost their way along with the 
large wagon, finding themselves unexpectedly at 
Isenburg ; so they did not get home till long af- 
terwards. — MendeUsohn*8 Letters. 
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Paris. 

A correspondent of the New York Albion writes : 

The musty, forlorn, and most thoroughly nncom- 
fortablo Salle of the Conservatoire opens its doors to 
the eager public on Sundays, when cUsnical music, 
given with the greatest degree of orcheaitral perfec- 
tion, regales the ears of those whose hereditary right 
to a box therein entitles them to a place among the 
elect of tliis musical Paradise. The aconxtic prop- 
erties of the Salle are so admirable, that the moving 
of a chair in the charmed precinct is considered an 
innovation too dangerous to he admitted for an in- 
stant ; so that generations of Pari.<«ians, heroic in be- 
half of Art, have submitted, and will continue to 
submit, to the discomforts of what is physically a 
place of torture. 

Under the kindly auspices of a beautiful and gift- 
ed country-woman, at one of the recent concerts of 
the Conservatoire, I was so fartunate as to occupy 
the box, and enjoy the presence of Mr. Anber. In- 
exorable biography affirms a fact, which the appear- 
ance of the distinguished composer would never in- 
dicate — that he is eighty-two years of age. Time 
has left undimmed the Instte of his dark eye, which 
is in pleasing contrast with his crown of silvery hair, 
while his vivacity and charm of manner, and scru- 
pulous grace of toilette, evince none of the selfish 
preoccupation of old a^e, but show him ever mindful 
to please and ever considerate of those around him. 
The melodious brilliancy of Mr. Auber's miisic, its 
well considered appropriateness, delicate finish, and 
compactness of form, seem to me in many respects 
a reflection of his personal traits, and embody at once 
the characteristic genius and national attributes of 
Prance. 

At this concert of the Conservatoire, after enjoy- 
ing Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, given with the 
admirable precision which always distinguishes the 
performances of this famous orchestra, a young 
pianist of great talent, Mile. E^manry, was 'intro- 
duced to the audience. This young girl, not relying 
on a success of 6eatar yeux to which jihe was fairly 
entitled, conquered legitimately, by force of merit, 
the plai)dits of this roost fastidious public — plaudits 
which, I am told, were but sparingly bestowed last 
winter pn Mme. Clara Schumann.* 

The piano, as an instrument, certainly receives its 
due share of attention in Paris, and among its ex- 
ponents, Mr. George Matthias, as composer of ability 
and pianist of talent, enjoys an enviable reputation. 

But if the tutelary Saint of Paris — witthing to 
malce an artist essentially Parisian — had breathed 
into his compositions, and had imparted to his play- 
ing, the elements peculiar to her o^n irresistible 
ciiy, in the personality of Mr. Charles Delioux she 
would have been satisfied with the perfection of her 
handiwork. The same esprit of Paris, so extensive- 
ly diffused throughout the poems of Alfred de Mus- 

* So much the wone for the *' ikstldioas*' Parisians !— Id. 



set, has found happy musical utterance in the songs 
of Mr. Delioux. This artist has set to music some 
of Mussett's most touching lines, as well as some re- 
plete with delicate raillery ; and quick sympathy has 
always enabled him to preserve, and reproduce with 
success, the contradictory attributes of the poet's 
verse. As a pianist, Mr. Delioux unites the me- 
chanical perfection of severe training with ^ the cap- 
tivating style of a poetical nature. Hi.^ piano com- 
positions alflo reveal power of construction, together 
with the priceless gift of natural melody, and over 
all the crowning, nameless grace of Paris itself. 

One of my most interesting souvenirs of Paris is 
that of a visit paid to Ambroise Thomas, the com- 
poser, who impressed me on this occasion, both by 
appearance and manner, as partaking less of Freiich 
than of German characteristics. As an antiquarian 
of research and fastidiousness, his apartments, though 
small, are separately a study of different historical 
epochs ; and hin penonal air of sombre dignity seems 
to harmonize well with his mediaeval surroundings, 
with the massive oak carvings and ebony cabinets 
inlaid with ivory, ond the various quaint articles 
which enrich his store of relics. — Hamlet affords him 
the theme of the opera, on which he is at this moment 
engaged ; and although the idea of a mercurial 
French tenor in black tights does not precisely em- 
body the English conception of the moody Dane, 
there can be no doubt of the power of Mr. Thomas's 
well tested genius, to preserve a firm foothold on the 
slippery descent that leads from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. An interesting biography of Ambroise 
Thomas has appeared in Paris, duo to the elegant 
pen of Mr. Gustavo Chonquet, who in his double ca- 
pacity of musical critic of distinction, and poet al- 
lyinf; his verses to the choral music of Mr. Thomas, 
has had ample opportunities for probing the depths 
of the composer's capacity. Mr. Chouqnet says : 
"If we are not utterly' deceived, posterity will 
realize that the author of the Songe d* tine ^uit d* 
Et€Kad Psi/chehas introduced new'fcatnres into the 
r^jjertoire of the Opera Comique ; and, in placing 
Mr. Thomas between Auber and Adam, it will re- 
cognize his exquisite distinction, and his admirable 
mode of treating the voice and the orchestra. In 
regard to his latter qualification, all artists agree in 
considering the power of Mr. Thomas unsurpassed. 

At the new and beautiful Theatre Lyrique, erected 
in the recently improved part of Paris, Hector 
Berlioz's Opera of " Les Troyens" is in full tide of 
success. Deeming it necessary, perhaps, when an* 
cient Troy was the theme, to impart to his work a 
local and appropriate coloring of vagueness, Mr. 
Berlioz has, in my estimation, succeeded in producing 
the wildest ond mostdisappointing jumble of sounds, 
that evon faith and courtesy have yet consented to 
call music- Still, large audiences grace ni$rhtly the 
elcj^ant Salic of the Theatre Lyrique, and listen to 
the "Troyens," with the air of complacent superiority 
ass timed by those, who make a conscientious duty of 
admiring what they do not in the least understand. 



Leipsic. — The procrramme of the Gewandhans- 
Conccrt, on the 7ih in.st., consisted of: Parti. — 
" Suite" (No. 2), Franz Lachner, conducted by the 
composer; Bccitative and Aria from fausf, Spohr, 
sung by Madlle. Onpeni, from Baden-Baden ; "Friih- 
lingsodo," concerto for pianoforte with orrhestrnl ac- 
companiment, Joachim Raff, played by Mad. Inge- 
borg von Bronsart (first time^. Part II. — Overture 
to Les AhenrerrarjeSf Cherubini ; Cavatina, fi-om 
Semiramidf, Rossini,8nnc by Madlle. Ongcni ; Solos 
for Pianoforte, played by Madame von Bronsart : 
Gavotte, Biicli ; Nottume, Chopin ; Novelette, R. 
Schumann^ and Overture in A Major, Julius Rictz. 
The programme of the concert on the 12th inst. in- 
cluded : Part I. — Overture to Jessondn, Spohr ; Con- 
certo for violoncello, composed and played by Signor 
Alfred Hiatti ; soprano Aria, with chorus from Y^os- 
sini's Stabat Metier (Madlle. Julie Rothenbenrer) ; 
Fantasia for violoncello, composed and played by 
Sig. Alfred Piaiti ; Trio, from 3W«i, Cherabini. 
Part II.— Symphony, No. ix., Beethoven (soloists, 

Madlle.|Rot'henberger, Madlle. Assmann, Herr , 

and Herr Bcrgstcin.) 

Munich. — ^From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, there were al- 
tojiether 310 performances at the Theatres Royal, of 
which 247 were given in the Court and National 
Theatres, and G3 in the Residenz-Theatre. ■ In these 
810 performances were included 130 operatic repre- 
sentations,and31 ballet-representations. The operatic 
novelties c^sisted of Die Fonkariy by Max Zengor : 
Lalla Rookh, by F^licien David ; l)fr Velter auf 
BesHch, by George Ki-cmpelsetzcr ; and Das Conterfei^ 
, by Carl von Perfall. The revivals were FraDiavolo 
(not played since 1860) ; Tje Oomino Noir (not played 
since 1840) ; /yi Muttte de Potilci (i.'ot plavcd since 
1860); Tito (not played since 1859); Iphigeniain 
Aula (not played since 18.^9) ; Die Sditcestem von 



Prag (not played since 1860. The operas performed 
most frequently were Le Postilion de Loiimaneau (four 
times) ; Le Domino Noir (four times) ; Bnthk&ppchen 
'five times) ; RubezaM (three times; Lcdla Rookh 
six times) ; Faust (ten times) ; Der VetteraufBestteh 
.four times) ; Das Nachtlaaer in Granadui (three 
times) ; Das Gi/tckcken des Eremiten (five times) ; Le 
PropheU (five tiroes) ; Robert Le Diable (three times) ; 
Gmlluume Tell (four times); Der hausliche Krieg 
(three times) ; Ikr FreischiUz (four times) ; and 
Oberon (three times). 

Stuttoardt. — The works performed at the first 
three subscription concerts of the King's Private 
Band, under the direction of •Herr Eckert, were : 
Symphonies by Haydn (Nos. 3, 8, and 9) ; the four 
Leonora overtures; Schumann's overruns. Scherzo 
and Finale; overture to Am LnbenfUrden Cwar^ 
Glinka ; and overture to Der Vampyr^ Lindpaintner. 
Herr D. Pruckner performed Franz Liszt's concerto 
in £ flat major ; while Herr Sieger executed the first 
movement of Pa^anini's concerto in D Major, and, 
on the Beethoven night, that composer's two Ro- 
mances. 
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Vienna. Robert Schumann's music to Goethe's 
Faust" was produced for the first time on the 20th 
Dec. by the Society of " Musik-Freunde," under the 
direction of Ilerbeck, with Mme. Dustmann and 
Herr Stockhausen (lienor) as principal singers. A 
German critic fas translated for the New York 
Musical Review) says of this work of Schumann : 

Where, judfring from his power, we expect great 
and striking effect, he does not fulfil our expectations, 
while in those places where the subject presents the 
utmost difficulty for a composer, he has really sur- 
passed our expectations. 

The overture is one of the poorest which we have 
heard of Schumann. For a Faust Overture, all who 
have comprehended Goethe's idea of Faust, and who 
have heard Schumann's Manfred Overture, expect a 
different treatment than that which Schumann gives 
us in his attempt. It is a composition which does not 
excite the hearer, and is wanting in a great many re- 
spects. 

The scene in the garden, a charming love-duet, 
with real Schumann colors, a^ain brings us back to 
the genius of our auth§r, though it does not present 
extraordinary excellence. The '* Ach neige, du 
Schmerzensreiche" is more wild and dcspairin{r than 
he interprets it, and the chrtrch scene, probably the 
most agreeable and easy for a musical interpretation, 
the terror of Martraret, the terrible whispers -of the 
evil spirit, the Dies irae — all these are on too mode- 
rate a scale for the wild genius of Schumann'. 
Neither the distressful affliction of Margaret, nor the 
grim words of the evil spirit, and least of all, the 
Dies IraSf have been done full justice to. The hard, 
imposing bc<rinnings of the chorus must certainly 
have the sacred coloring, and present a strong con- 
trast to the bon^ of Man;aret, and of the e^il spirit. 
Sacred expression is, however, not the forte of Schu- 
mann ; indeed, it was rather a strange element to him. 

Ariel's singintr in the second part, with the fairies 
which encircle Faust, and the sun-rise scene, consti- 
tute very acceptable subjects for musical effect. But 
the light and fairy element which the elf scene ad- 
mits of, and the fn''ind and powerful effect which 
could be given in the description of the gradual sun- 
rise, are sadly missing in Schumann's interpretation. 
The refiecting spirit and appreciation of nature which 
characterized the spirit of Goethe, whose immense 
breadth can well he observed in these passages, may 
be very difficult to be expressed in mnsic, and would, 
perhaps, be more appropriate for a molo-dramatic 
treatment. Schumann is so thoroughly musical that 
it is much easier for him to (five his tone-pictures in 
grand feature<< than to govern his imagination by a 
fixed text and a correct declamation. With the ap- 
pearance of the four weird women, the composition 
assumes a more decided and important character. 
Not only the dryness and hopelessncMS of wnnt,cnilt, 
care and distress are ffiven in a few powerful strokes, 
but also Faust's resistanee, the conquering power of 
his spiritual activity, his will and noble b«raring, en- 
chants the interest of the hearer. Individual words 
of Goethe, full of meaning, which exist throughout 
Germany as golden monuments of his genius, have 
been interpreted by Schumann with a noble pathos. 

After tno eminently truthful dying scene : ** Die 
Uhr steht stiUy der Zeiger fdlH," we have the most 
powerful, and, und«)ubtedfy, the richest scene of all — 
" The Glorification," an elaborate and intricate com- 
mingling of choruses and solos, which in their soar- 
ing to the highest and purest regions, certainly pre- 
sent a more frratcfnl subject for a musical genius of 
the first order. Wo may donbt, indeed, tlmt S(j!in- 
mann has been completely successful, inasmuch as 
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the church element, which Goethe here expressed in 
certain places does not attain that peculiar fine chnr- 
acter without which we could not well ima(;ine the 
Anchorets, the Blessed Boys, the An^rels, the Pater 
Profundus, Pater Searaphicus, Dr. Marianus, the 
Mater gloriosa, &c., &c. On the other hand, the ex- 
pressions of the human, and the absolation of the 
penitent, are beautifal and pathetic compositions. 

The audience evinced a greater interest, a deeper 
appreciation than we had expected, and they gave 
man 7 marks of approval to distinguish the perform- 
ance of the orchestra and Herr Stockhansen. The 
general effect of the Faast music has neither a com- 
pletely overcoming, nor, indeed, a very powerful 
character ; wo wouM not, however, notwithstanding 
certain wnnta and deficiencies, be suspected of being 
opposed to this work of Schumann's ; on the con- 
trary, we think th it it contains so much of the really 
beautiful, the attractive and charming, that a circle 
of appreciative hearers cannot fail to be highly ex- 
cited by the exquisite pleasure which they experience. 

TuRiH. — Among the new operas produced in Italy 
duriuf; the past vear were : Rienzi, by Peri, Milan ; 
FeruccfOf by Mairtioni, Florence ; Cincica Sismondi, 
by Bridantrali, As^isi ; Zaira^ by Corona, Leffhom ; 
Piccard Donatio by Masenzza, Leghorn ; Bmtrice 
Cmci, by Rota, Parma ; Vittoria, by Bona, Genoa ; 
liHinhoe, by an unknown composer, Ba«tia ; Orio 
Soranzo, Ze^revich, Trieste ; // Di di Micheliy by 
Quarenghi, Milan ; Rienti, by Kaschperoff', Florence: 
Giovanna di Contilia, by Battista ; Fxi Fidanzata di 
MArco Bozzari, by Frontini, Catania ; EzzeHno da 
Rowano.by Naberasco, Genoa; Prqfugghi Fiamminqhi^ 
by Faocio, Milan ; II Riaprimento, by Pincherle, 
Perngpia ; and Ladislao, by Pisano, Florence. How 
many works of merit are there among these operas, 
and how many will ever be heard beyond the limits 
of Italv 1 
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Concerts. 
Mendelssohn Quintjctte Club. The club 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. B. J. Lang as 
pianist for their third Thursday evenings Feb. 4. 
The attendance was large and the attention never 
flagged, for it was a fine programme that was un- 
der discussion. 

1. Qalntet In 0, No. 19, op. 44 Onflow. 

Introduction, Lento and Allfffro ftpirituoso— Andante eon 
moto quasi Allpgretto. 
8. Quartet In B minor, for Piano, VloUn, Viola and 'Cello 

Meodelneohn. 
Allegro molto^Andante— Allegro molto — Finale, Allegro 

rlvace. 

8. 4d'g1o for clarinet, op. 214 ReMKer. 

J I fa) Agitato In A minor, op. 15 Schnlhoff. 

*' I (6) Slumber Song In D flat. op. 81 Heller. 

6. Quartet In P. op. 68, No. 1 Beethoren. 

Allegro— Allegretto Tiraeee nempre wherzando— Adagio 
molto e mesto— Allegro, theme Kuwe. 

We were never partial to Onslow's music ; de- 
spite its clear and sound musicianship it has too 
oflcn failed to quicken. (His very name, were 
one inclined to pun, suggests the criticism). Rath- 
er heavy, rather slow^ not in respect of <6m/)o, but 
of spirit, live originality and force. A certain 
unexcej>tionable respectability of talent and of 
culture, the very orthodoxy of genteel musical 
classicism, with perfect ease of musical deport- 
ment ; all which commands respect, but may be 
tedious. More tedious, however, to the listener 
than to the performer. There is much music 
which one likes to play, or to take social part in 
playing, though he would seldom care to hear it ; 
and we do not wonder when we hear amateur 
violinists, and professionals too, speak of the pleas- 
ure they have in playing together the Quintets 
of Onslow. The writing is all so musician-like 
and clear, the parts are so well individualized, 
the unity so well preserved, the chords sit so well 
upon the strings, while euphony goes so hand in 
hand with polyphonic development, that it is in- 
teresting;, exciting and rewarding to them. Then 
again, these Quintets derive a new interest from 



the fact that their author (born in France in 1 784, 
of English parentage, died 1853) had learned mu- 
sic merely as a gentleman's accomplishment, and 
took to composition rather late in life ; and, above 
all, that these Quintets were written for private 
practice and evening entertainment in his own 
family : a guaranty that they w«re at least sin- 
cere works, and not made to order from the vul- 
gar motive of display or gain. The selection 
given us this time, we must say, agreeably disap- 
pointed us ; we found it full of charm and beauty, 
never for a moment tedious or indifferent, but 
really appetizing, as we have often found a cheer- 
ful work of father Haydn at the beginning of such 
a feast. After what has been said it will readily 
be understood that it was played con amore and 
right well. 

The old "Rasoumoflfsky" Quartet was more 
wonderful than ever ; and so it will always seem, 
however often one may* hear it; it cannot be 
played too often ; we could wish indeed that the 
Club might keep on and perfect themselves in the 
rendering of one such piece of pure gold, for the 
interest of the audience would keep increasing in 
the same ratio. Of course we might say the same 
of either of the three Quartets in this set, as well 
as of all the so-called **posthumous"ones. It was 
a good thing to end a concert with ; one walked 
home with the feeling of a well-spent evening. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet in B minor must be 
one of the earliest happy inspirations of the boy 
Felix, his opus 3, according to Julius Rietz, com- 
posed in 1824, two years earlier than the ^*Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" overture. Truly a won- 
derful work for a boy ; as full of charming and 
surprising thoughts, and skilful, genial mastery of 
means, as it is of difficulties of execution. These 
were admirably surmounted by Mr. Lang and 
his associates, and the whole work produced a fine 
impression. Mr. Lang's brace of piano-forte 
pieces were nicely rendered and very acceptable, 
especially the charming Slumber Song by Heller, 
which had to be repeated. Mr. Ryan gave us a 
new and not uninteresting piece for his clarinet 
solo, which he played with his usual skill. 

Orchestral Union. The Music Hall was 
crowded again at the fourth Wednesday After- 
noon Concert, and everybody appeared pleased, 
as usual. One very encouraging symptom we 
have remarked this season in the audiences — or 
is it that we have been so very lucky in location? 
— there has been much less disturbance from idle 
chatter, fewer signs of inattention any way. All 
through the Symphony your neij;bbors helped 
you listen, they listening respectfully and pleased. 
It was not so once ! We almost fear to mention 
it, lest itshonld break the spell. The programme 
was conformed to the pattern followed in the 

three preceding concerts, which we think a very 
good one : 

1. Orerture to " Der FrelmhUtz" CM. ron Weber 

n ( a Organ Introduction. 

^' \ b Offertoirein V Mnjor Wely. 

8. Pymphooy No. 2, in D BeethoreD 

4. Performance on the OrKsn. 

(The Fimt (Commandment. From "Mt. Sinai". ..Neukomm 
Andante Maeetoeo Spohr 
Aria Soare. From ''Sontrs -without Words*'. MendelrMhn 

ft. Orand Concert Walti— '"Thermen" Straum 

6. Potpourri from the Opera '^Faoit" Goanod 

The Sterling Overture and Symphony are too 
familiar to need any words ; they enchained the 
audience even as sketched out by the small or- 
chestral — how would it be if we had three or four 
times as many strings I Dr. Tuckrrma'n 
took his turn this time at the Organ, and ** de- 
veloped its resources" under a variety of phases. 
His **In trod uction" was a short and serious strain 



of harmony, in which he illustrated the use of 
the great Crescendo pedal, rolling up the volume 
of tone from the softest single stop (Dolce), by 
gradual accession of new groups oi stops, to the 
full power of the whole organ, and diminishing | 
again. The Offertoire by Wely was one of the 
more dignified of that light and showy French 
kind. The majesty and richness of full organ 
tone told well in the " Mt. Sinai" piece, showing 
that those great S2-feet pipes* are not for vain 
show merely. The Andante by Spohr was 
sweetly sung on soft and witching stops ; in the 
Lied of Mendelssohn he took occasion to make 
special exhibition of the Vnx Humana, Concert 
Flute and Gamba. The former was more sug- 
gestive of some queer sort of human voice than 
at any former time when we have heard it. 
Such curiosities of course please the fancy of a 
popular audience the first time ; but they are of 
little worth in any really musionl, artistic point 
of view. The Concert Flute of this Organ we 
all know to be the most liquid, clear, bright, mu- 
sical flute tone that can be imagined; and the 
Gamba, as indeed all its many stops of the Gam- 
ba or violin kind, has more of the searching 
ftrinffy qnality. than almost any that we ever 
heard. — The " Faust" potpourri has become a 
standing item on the bill of fare during the reign 
of this last operatic favorite. 

Fifih Concert. What a day for the butterflies I 
No wonder if they stayed in their warm homes 
and did not try to flutter over to the Music Hall 
through such a cuttingr, icy, furious wind, with 
the thermometer suddenly dropped to zero, after 
a whole winter flattering us with summer 
smiles, especially on Wednesdays. Of course the 
Hall this time was not crowded ; and y* t there 
was an audience that would have been accounted 
large a year ago, when Wednesday always 
brought bad weather. The serious substance of 
the programme (the three first piecesj was not 
only fine but new to nearly all of us — by us we 
do not mean the butterflies, who, as we have said 
already, could not come, any more than cherubs 
can sit down ; none could come but sui'h as car- 
ry weight, and therefore on this windy day there 
was a good chance for the lovers of what the but- 
terflies snd their friends the critics (crickefs) call 
*' heavy" music. But the concert was not 
" heavy", and the audience listened well and ac- 
tually applauded a Bach fugue. 

First came an overture by Mendelssohn, which 
had not been played here for twelve years,callpd 
Heimkehr aus der Fremde, or " Return from 
Abroad." It was written in his very youthful 
days, for a family festival, the *• silver weddinp" 
of his parents (1829), and first publicly performed 
in 1851 in Leipzig. It is a simple, graceful, fer- 
vent, lively composition, in which you can hardly 
fail tb recognize the germ of the first movement 
of the ** Italian" Symphony ; the themes, the 
coloring, the treatment continually recall that ; 
it is in the same vein, only not so fully worked. 
Of course it was relished. — Then Mr. Lang 
played a ^ood sterling Prelude and Fugue in C, 
by Bach, one which we have not had before, and 
played it well and won applause. Listening to 
it, the genius loci became organ-like, the Organ 
looked instinct with life, looked permanent and 
real in its grandeur, and not like a piece^ of 
scenic effect theatrically vouchsafed by the with- 
drawing of a green curtain. — The symphony was 
one in B flat, by the Danish composer Gade, 
given for the first time here, and consisting of 
four movements : 1. Introduetion and Allefjro 
molto; 2. Andante; 8. Scherzo; 4. Finale, ^Z- 
legro. It is truly a beautiful symphony, in a vein 
resembling Mendelssohn, but feebler ami more 
vague. The Scherzo is quite happy and original. 
How came we to forget our purpose of transla- 
ting (whenever Gade should be performed) Men- 
delssohn's letters to him on the receipt and trial 
of his first symphony ! No praise could be more 
cordial and unquiilificd. But we hope to have 
this Symphony again. The rest of the pro- 
gramme consisted of the Adagio and Allegretto 
from Rink's Organ Concerto in F (with flute 
solo); the Turkish March from a Sonata by 
Mozart, arranged for orchestra by Thomas Ryan ; 
and the " Faust" potpourri as usual. 
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Grrat Organ. Mr. B. J. Lang's Snored Con- 
cert, on Sunday cven'mj; bi'forc last, wa.s ono of tin* 
most 8ucre«ttful, both in the larjjc attendance ancl th« 
arnount and quality of musical enjoyment. One of the 
few organ concerts which wns not, and which did 
not seem, too lonp. We found much in it to admire, 
and little to regret, unless it were the solemn repeti- 
tion'of that pnerile green curtain business, for which 
we presume the concert-giver was not answerable. 
These were his selections : 

1. FantMie Iq O (with full Orffanl. Bach 

2. "Jerusalem, thoa that killest/' from St. Panl." 

MendeluoLn 
Mim J. B IIou8ton. 
8. Religions MinlitHtlon. fur Violin and Organ. Eichberg 

Mei>8rfi Kicbberg and Lang. 
M (a. Fugue on Bach. Schumann 

I 6. Pafftoral Symphony* (Transcribed. Handel 

6. Bong — **0 quam Soavlff.-' Hendelsaohn 

Mim J E. Tlonston. 

6. "Olorta In Excel.«i.<i," from Second Hawi Mozart 

7' Trio, for Violin, Piano and Orfsan. Bach and Gounod 

Meiwr*. Eichberg. Willcox and Lang. 

8. Song. Tn praise of the Organ, flrom the "Ode to St. 

Geellia " Handel 

Mira J. E. Honston. 

9. "If with all your beirta." from " El ijih. "Mendelssohn 

(Played on the Vox Humana Stop.) 

10. Hallelujah Chorus. Handel 

The soul and substance of that Fantasie of Bach 
reside in the Adagio, which Mr. I^ang has played 
once before, and which is very noble, rich and deep. 
But we were glad to hear it for onoe with the short 
skirmishing arpeggios with which Bach has seen fit 
to prelude and postlnde to it. In few things could 
the masically blended masses of full organ tone tell 
with more majesty and beauty. Schumann's Fugue, 
with the notes B6, A^ C, H (B natural) for its sub- 
ject, sUll grows upon one. For a Voz kumana illus- 
tration, Mr. Lang changed his plan and wrought into 
a Fantasia frame the prayer from the FrfyschUtZf 
and a Quartet from "Eli." It was cleverly done and 
much applauded ; but it was scarcely worth the do- 
ing. Contrary to our expectation, the effect of vio- 
lin with organ was very beautiful. Mr. Eichbbro 
played it in a chaste and noble manner, and the com- 
position of his own seemed worthy of such interpre- 
tation. The little Prelude by Bach (the first in the 
"Well-tempered Clavichord"), bdgun by Mr. Lang 
simply as Bach wrote it on the piano, the violin en- 
tering later with Gounod's melody, and then the Or- 
gan (delicately managed by Mr. Willcox) stealing 
in with low under-tones and swelling to a climax, 
seemed really illustrated by this exceptional treatment. 
It had to be repeated. Miss Houston sang her 
three choice selections finely, though the St. Cecilia 
song seemed less effective out of its connection with 
the whole Ode. That song by Mendelssohn we cer- 
tainly should never have imagined to be his ; it has 
so little of the family likeness ; we should sooner hhve 
guessed Cherubini, or some other of the nobler Cath- 
olic compoiors. But it vrta interesting. 

Mr. W. EuoENB Thater took his turn on a Fri- 
day Instead of a Sunday evening, making his concert 
secular, — perhaps to accomodate a "Thunder Storm," 
for which some have long been calling, who seemed 
to think they had not really heard the organ so long 
as it had not achieved that miracle. They talked 

mysteriously of Freyberg, and the wonderful reports 
of travellers Cmusical ones?), and even hinted doubts 
of the competency of our organl<its to "bring the Or- 
gan out" or "develop its resources ;" shall we not 
have to get a man from Europe, a real storm-king ? 
Well, we shall see. Mr. Thayer's programme was 
this : • 

1. Grande Marche. from "Alceste." 
2 Andaote and Maentotio. 

3. Aria. mlo Fernando. 

Mira Addle Ryan. 

4. Offertoire. for Vox bumana. 
6. VIvi Tu, from '^Anna Bolena." 

Mr. Lyman W. Wheeler. 

6. Tooc^taand FugaiD D|mlnor. 

7. Orage Fantasle— [Thuod^r Storm]. 

8. Aria. Che far6. 

Mira Addie Ryan. 
9 Andante, from Fiftb Symphony. 

10. Duet, from "Faurt." 

Mias Ryaii and Mr. Wheeler. 

11. American National Uymni (Varied for Organ). 

W. E. Thayer 

Well, the "Storm," with all its pedal thunder, and 
its murmoring, rushing, whistling winds, its clearing 
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off, l»ird «5onjr«, &<*., nnd cvon with the gas* turned 
(lowii (!), dill nr)t produce n very great '•eri>;ition. 
No fault of ihc player ; bur th<» ihing itself, the com- 
position, was not only weak and cheap, but unexcit- 
ing. We trust the seekers for a sign, tho:^ who go 
out to see "a reed phaken by the wind," are satisfied ; 
or must we still send for a Freyberg magician 1 Mr. 
Thayer played the Toccafe and Fugue of Bach clear- 
ly and evenly, and if it was not more applauded than 
the "Storm," it did stir the souls of music-loving ear- 
nest people. The march by Gluck sounded nobly 
In the movements from the Mendelssohn Sonata in G, 
quite original combinations of stops were used, and 
to good advantage. "Omfo Fernando*' was an odd 
thing to introduce into an organ concert ; "Che/nro" 
from Orpheus," was much better. The singing was 
all creditable. A lesson might be drawn from a com- 
parison of the piethods of the two singers. Mr. 
Whreler has the art of reserving force of voice 
against the right time; he is looking forward while 
he shapes his tones. Mi«s Ryan rather spends all in 
the present moment ; there is a stress of voice on al- 
most every tone, which becomes painful after a time, 
destroying the elasticity of the whole piece by too 
frequent emphasis ; there should be more withheld, 
kept in the shade ; in song, as in all human efforts, 
nothing is done finely unless it convey a sense of re- 
served power. The lovers* duet in "Faust" was 
sung with delicate expression, and encored. The 
accompaniments were played on a piano-forte by Mr. 
Hamann. 

Last Sunday evening Mr. Willcox, urged to re- 
peat his concert of Catholic music, gave a second, 
with a programme varied, for the better, and was 
again honored by a very large attendance. 

Part I. 

1. OfTertolre. in C minor. Battiflte 

2. Chorus. "Credo." fmm the "Imperial Mass. "Haydn 
8. Bacs Song. * The 'Battle Praver." Himmel 

Mr. J. H Power*. 
4. Choruii. "KyrleElel*on,"fipom Maaein O. Weber 

With Soprano Solo by Mr*. Prescott. 
6. Song. **But the Lord Is mindful of hla own." 

Hendelasohn 
MIm Annie L. Cary 

6. Chorns. "Ave veru-n." Moiarft 

7. Soprano Solo and Cbonu. "Benedictna*'— 10th Mam. 

Haydn 
Solo by Hrfl. Preecott. 
Part II. 

1. Oncan. Tmprovloation. J. H Wllleox 

2. Tenor Solo nnd Chornii. '* Are vernm." Falkenstein 

Solo bT Mr. W. P. Barren. 

8. Song. "I will extol Th^e, OLord." from "Ell." Costa 

MIm J. E Houston. 
4. Onpin. "Offertoire" inO. Lefebnre Wely 

6. Baritone Song. *'aod everywhere." Lachner 

Mr. P. H. Powen. 

6. Dnet. "Ave Maria." Hosart 

MIm J E Houfitonand Mim A L. Cary. 

7. Choral Motet. ''iDsanas et vanes curaa." Haydn 

The Organ never seemed in better condition and 
sounded superbly, e<ipecially in accompaniment. 
Mr. Willcox was particularly happy in his improvi- 
sation this time. The choruses were sang by the 
choir of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
and with fine effect. The best of all was the Are 
verum corpus by Mozart, that pnre and noble piece 
ot harmony ; but the selections from Haydn were of 
the best to be found in that . composer's warm, luxu- 
rious masses. The piece by Falkenstein, an organist 
in a Catholic Church in this city, showed a clever 
hand and feeling for this kind of music. The solo 
singers all made an excellent impression. 

A series of Saturday Organ Concerts is the new- 
est institution, inaugurated lust Saturday Afternoon 
at 4 o'clock, and to be continued every week in- 
definitely. Their peculiarity is, that they are to be 
limited to one hour in length, the price, the character 
of programmes, and all else, remaining the same as 
nsnal. Let this custom he kept up without faltering, 
whether the andience be large or small, (and let the 
price be brought down as soon as it shall be thought 
fit),, and it will henceforth enter into the calculations 
of strangers visiting our city not to mi.4s the chance 
of hearing the Great Organ'on a Saturday afternoon. 

We lament tWit we have not any room to do jus- 
tice to the magnificent Organ built by the Messrs. 
Hook, for the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, nor to record the interesting inauguration by 
Mr. Willcox and his choir, by which thousands were 
delighted, on the evening of the third inst. For the 
sake of giving a more adequate description, we prefer 
to wait until our next issue. 



New Publications- 

"Buck's Motkttb Collkction." This is il-e 
rather awkward title of a variety of pieces of consid- 
erable length, some thirty in number, "suited to the 
opening and close of divine worship," some compos- 
ed, fiotnc arranged, some selected, by Dudley Buck, 
Jr., organist of the North Congregational Church in 
Hartford, Conn. 

The book smacks of a Leipsie culture ; its author^ 
we believe,studied there. This appears in the numerous 
selections from composers of the Leipsie school : thus 
four excellent pieces by Hauptmann, others by Rich- 
ter, Julius Rietz, &c. This is good stuff to draw 
from. It appears also in Mr. Buck's own contribu- 
tions, a dozen in number, which are elaborately writ- 
ten, with more or less of counterpoint and fugue, and 
with regular organ accompaniments with a pedal 
part, sometimes difficult; judging from a hasty 
glance there is good matter in them. There are also 
contributions from half a dozen other American or- 
ganists and choir-leaders, some of which 'look well. 
Among the other selections and arrangements we no- 
tice a beautiful Benfdictus from one of Mozart's Mass- 
es ; a part of a Rpfjuiem by Cherubini ; the wonder- 
ful chorus of prisoners enjoying the air, from Beet- 
hoven's F/(fe//o— certainly religious enough ; a ^fng' 
nifiQat by Haydn ; the chaste and love.ly wedding 
chorus from Rossini's "Tell" ; one of Beethoven's 
"Six Sacred Sones" arranged in fonr parts; the 
Lord's Prayer by Meyerbeer ; one or two pieces by 
Mendelssohn, &c. These cover a variety of senti- 
ments and subjects ; they are Motets, not ifi the strict 
old sense of the word, but so-called, we suppose, for 
want of a better general term for sacred pieces of 
some length for a choir, not always filly defined by 
the term "Anthem " Some'of Mr. B.'s own pieces, 
however, do conform pretty nearly to one of the old 
Motet forms. 

We are sure there is a great deal of beautiful tccA 
useful music in this book ; and very few of the pieces 
have been used in similar collections before ; so that 
it opens a fresh stock to our more enterprising choirs, 
and one which they will not soon exhaust. Perhaps 
upon closer acquaintance we shall have more to say 
of it. Ditson & Co. publish it. 

" Dr. a. B. Marx's Gbxeral Musical In- 
struction." In this handsome octavo of 140 
pages, Ditson & Co. give ns a reprint of a very de- 
sirable book, hitherto locked up in a more expensive 
English editidn. Dr. Marx, of Berlin, is the most 
philosophical and thorough-going of all the theoretic 
writers upon music. Here we have a popular ab- 
stract and summary of his great work the "Composi- 
tions-Lehre." Briefly, clearly and wisely, it maps 
out and explains the whole fielll of musical education, 
touching upon everything,from the first rudiments of 
scales and rhythm to the highest art of fugue and 
counterpoint ; defining all the forms of composition, 
from a simple melodv, a choral, to a Sonata^ a 
Symphony, an Oratorio ; and all the instruments, of 
each class, even to a full orchestral score. It is goo«l 
to get this matter all so well laid out, by so eminent 
an authority, even in the brief hints of such an ab- 
stract. It will teach you how to go to work to learn 
more. 



Concerts at hand. This afternoon at 4 o'clock 
the Saturday Organ Concert in the Music Hall. 

Tomorrow evening the Haktiel and Haydn So- 
ciety will perform Costa's "Eli," (first time since 
1857), with good soloi8ts,grand chorus, orche8tra,and' 
the Great Organ, Zbrrahn condifcting. 

In next Wednesday's Orchestral Union con- 
cert, the organ will he played by Mrs. FROHOCK,who 
has won an honorable distinction in the West, as 
Miss Tillinghast, by her performance of the highest 
classical organ music, including the Fugnes,Toccatas, 
Trio Sonatas, fec.of Bach. The Symphony will bo 
Mendelssohn's " Italian." 

Next Saturday evening, at Chickering's, Mr. 
Eichbbro gives the first of his two Orchestral Soi- 
rees. His select orchestra will play a Symphony by 
Haydn (in E flat) ; Overture to Preciosa ; Beet- 
hoven's I St Symphony, and the Allegretto from his 
8th. 
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Nbw York.— The third Philharmonic Concert 
wore a rery "fature" or **new school" complexion. 
Lisst's ''Faast" Sjmphonyfoccupied the first part,be- 
ing given here for the first time. It consists of three 
movements : 1. Allegro, answering to "Fanst;" 2. 
Andante, "Gretchen'* ; 3. Scherzo and Finale, with 
solo and choms for male voices, "Mephistopheles." 
The "Arion Society" sang the chorus, and Herr 
Qaint (Sig. Qointo) the tenor solo. The work had 
the advantage of Carl Bergmann's able direction, as 
did the rest of the concert, and seems to have pleased 
many ; the Musical Review is even enthosiastic aboot 
it and thinks the motivo that portrays Gretchen as 
beautifnl as any of the melodies in Beethoven's Ada- 
gios ! Part II. comprised the Introdoction to Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin; a chorus for male voice, "IVeue 
Lid)e" by Esser ; a Lied, "To the storm," by Evers, 
song by Herr Joseph Hermanns ; and Weber's £ti- 
ryanthe overture: "Mr. H. C. Timm presided at the 
organ," whatever that may mean. 

In Messrs. Ma son and Thomas's third soir^ of 
chamber music, three sterling and by no means too 
familiar compositions formed the whole programme. 

1. String Quartet in F, (op 41 , No. 2,) by Schumann; 

2. Posthumous Sonata, for piano, in C minor, by 
Schubert (first time^ ; 3. No. 1 of the "Rasoumoff- 
ski" Qnarteu (op. 59, in F,) by Beethoven (the 
same which our Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave us 
last time). The performers were William Mason, 
piano ; Theodore Thomas, first violin ; J. Mosen- 
thal, second violin ; G. Matzka, violin ; and F. 
Bergner, violoncello. In their Jint soir^, this sea- 
son these artists played : Quartet No. 2 (D minor), 
Mozart; Sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11, Schu- 
mann ; Quintet in C, op. 29, Beethoven. In the 
Mecond soiree : Quartet in B fiat, Haydn ; Sonata in 
A minor, op. 105, Schumann ; Quartet in £ fiat, op. 
127, Beethoven. Their audiences may be congratu- 
lated on such programmes. 

Mr. Alfred H. Pbasb, a young American pian- 
ist, who has been studying in Berlin under Hans von 
Biilow and Knllak, gave his first concert last week, 
and won much praise for his executive ability. Pieces 
by modern writers for the piano are expected to enter 
largely into his programmes. This time he played 
two of LisKt's transcriptions : the March in Tbnn- 
hduaer and "Rigoletto," and two pieces by Raff. He 
had the assistance of several singers, Mrs. Van 
Zandt, and Messrs. J. R. Thomas, Himmer and 
Abella. who sang songs by Schubert, Aendelssohn, 
Bellini, and one or two English ones. 

The German Opera Company (Anschute) have 
gone to Philadelphia, after giving with variable suc- 
cess Alai-tha, Stradelia, FideHo, La Dame Blanche, 
Fatut, TannhSuser, and Nlcolai's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Maretzek has secured Brxokoli, who was to 
appear this week in / Puritani, Also a MiM Hos- 
MBR, "a young girl about the age and size of Adelina 
Patti," and a voice said to be equal to Patti's, of 
English birth, a pupil of Manjocchi, was to make her 
debut at the Academy in Lucia. 

Harrison's English Opera troupe are playing al- 
ternately in^ Brooklyn and New York. Fra Diavolo 
is announced, after which it is said that they will come 
to Boston. The basso, J. R. Thomas, has been add- 
ed to the troupe. 

Mr. John K. Paine gave a fine organ-concert last 
week at St. Gcoi^e's Church, with a good pro- 
gramme. 

Ml*. Paine, in his two visits to New York, has 
been warmly welcomed by the more serious musi- 
cians and amateurs. 

The committee having in charge the Musical De- 
partment of the great Metropolitan Sanitary Fair, of 
which Mr. Wm. ScnARFENBERO is chairman,are vig- 
orously at work, and have already instituted, among 
other plans, a series of private concerts for the bene- 
fit of the Fair. The firat took place on Saturday, the 
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6th, when'^Messrs. Scharfenberg, Joseph Burke and 
Bergmann played a Trio of Mendelssohn, and Mrs. 
Eempton, Miss Simons, Mrs. Wilson, Messrs. Cen- 
temeri, R. Hoffman, and the German "Manner-Quar- 
tet," assisted. 

Brookltk, N. Y. — One of the. most enterprising 
of the young knights of harAony, who rarely lets 
himself be lost sight of during the musical campaign, 
is thus gazetted by the frooi^^n Union o( the 2.5th ult. 

Mr. Jeioma Hopkins gave hit lint Pitno MatlnA* on 8*tnr- 
dfty, ftt the Aquarl«l Hall, to an aadlaoc* by Ikr tb« most 
IkflhionabI* and numerous erar seen irlthin th* walls of that 
prstty and tastefal salts dt concert. Not only was every settee 
filled, bat after all the stools and chairs were ealled into ivqai- 
sition, several ladiee quietly and sensibly sat upon the edge of 
the stage platform, while numbers stood up throughout a good 
part of the performance. The concert oonslsted entirely of the 
playing, and in a good measure of the compeeitions of the 
young Tirtuoso, whose versatility was exhibited in music of 
such opposite schools as the Fagues by Bach and Cberubini— 
probably the most dUBcultand classical music ever written^ 
and masurkas of Chopin, .certainly as curious, not to say gro- 
tesque. The funous fimtasia, for one hand alone, was also on- 
tbe programme, and was loudly applauded, as were like vise 
Mr. Hopkins^sown compeeitions, the**Don Pasquale" Fantasia 
*'I1 TroTatore,'* and the ever popular ^* Pearl Drops." The 
proverbial memory of this pianist was ftilhr exhibited in the 
performance of this entire programme of yoMrtesn jiwces with- 
out a note of music before him ! 

Philadelphia. Ernst Uabtmavh, a pianist 
much admired in refined circles, has changed his pur- 
pose of leaving Philadelphia and will make it his 
home. His second mating (postponed by severe 
illness) took place Feb. 6th, in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music, when he performed, unassisted, 
the following programme: Liszt's "Schiller March"; 
Chopin's Prelude in D flat and Etude in G flat ; 
two Songs without Words by Mendelssohn ; Liszt's 
Ckimpandla de Paganini ; Romanza by Schumann, 
and Tarantella by Heller; Chopin's i^o^cmatM in A 
flat. 

The German Opera (Anschutz) reopened at the 
Academy on the 8tri inst., with a " large and elegant 
audience." The Bulletin says : 

Nlcolai's opera. The Merru Wives of Windsor, was 
admirablv performed — much better than it was last 
year. The advantage of having a first class basso 
and a first class tenor was manifest. Herr Herr- 
manns, who played " Falstaff," is much the finest 
basso that the German company has ever given us. 
He sang excellently well, ana looked and acted the 
fat knight to perfection. Habelmann sang delicious- 
ly in the rdle of " Fenton ;" while Stelnecke, as 
" Mr. Fluth" (the "Ford" of Shakspeare,) was ad- 
mirable in all respects. Mmes. Johannsen and 
Frederici were both good as the merry wives, and 
Mile. Canissa as " Sweet Ann Page" did better 'than 
she has done in other operas. The audience seemed 
to enjoy the performance from beginning to end. 

La Dame Blanche wu performed in admirable style, 
and its charming melodies gave great delight. Mme. 
Frederici looked and sang beautifully. Her lovely 
ballad, sung at the spinning wheel, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mile. Canissa, as " Jenny," did her best, 
but that is not very good. Mr. Hermanns was ex- 
cellent as " Gaveston." The groat part of the opera 
is that of '* George Brown," and in this Mr. Habel- 
mann appeared to great advantage. His first cava- 
tina, best known by its French words, "Ah quel 
nlaisird' Are soldat,*"* was sung brilliantly, and in the 
last scene, where the quaint air of *' liobin Adair" 
is introduced, he was remarkably eflective. The 
concerted pieces of the opera were well done,and one 
delicious trio was encored. The orchestra was ex- 
cellent as usual. La Dame Blanche will always draw 
well when Habelmann is the tenor. 

Next came Wagner's Tannhauser, new to the 
Philadelphians, about which the local critics differ 
and seem sadlv puzzled. One says : '* Judging from 
the number who left after the second act, it was a 
relief when Wagner's future music became a thing 
of the past." Spohr's Jessonda was to be given on 
Monday for the first time in America. The pros- 
pectus also contains another work by Flotow, Indra, 
besides Gounod's Faust, of course. 

Cakl Formes is again in this country ; .will 
AnschUtz seize upon him 1 or will he Italianize him- 
self? 

Carl Wolfbohn's second soirdo was well at- 
tended. The programme was, as follows : 

Sonata, (In D mi^r) Piano and 'cello Mendelesohn 

Heesrs. WoUSwhn and Ahrend. 

SoBff— '* Widmung'* R. Schumann 

Herr Habelmann. 

Solo Piano—" Vaust*' Wolftohn 

0. Wolftohn. 

Song—'* Moorish Serenade" KUcken 

Qnlntet— (S Flat). 

Piano and wind Instrameats Beethoven 

^ - ''' 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Glory immortal, and deathless fame. (O gloria 
cintad'allor,) "Faust" 

Herewe have the mnsie of this Soldier's Chorus, ar- 
langedasasong. As a large proportion of the origi- 
nal oonsists of nnlson passages, thb b hot little dlflbr- 
ent from the other. Good for txehle or tenor vokea, 
and sounds well with a onlsoaehonu. 

The waves were dancing lightly. Barcarole. 

F KUcken. 

A prettj song, with a simple melody, and an arUst- 
le and very sweet aooompaniment. The words bj Lln- 

Slumber song. (Schlummerlied). F. KUcken. 
The melody more varied and striking than the above. 
Yery gentle and soothing. Both eongs ars (rf a hl|^ 
order. This one has German and Bn^iih words. 

Bury me in the sunshine. (Last words of Arch- 
bishop Hughes). J. W. Turner. 25 
A pleasing sentiment, aooep table to all who tskea 
ebeerfnl view of death. The mnsle Is perlbotly appror 
priate to the words. 

If I sleep will mother come. Ballad, ff. W. Luther. 25 
One of the sweet litUe ballads eUeited by events In 
the war. A yonng soldier ,very near his last hoar,and 
longing, as most young soldiers do, for "motber,*'and 
her soothing ministrations, foils asleep with the open- 
ing words of the song on his lips. But he soon pass- 
es to the Bleep that knows no waking. Buy It for your 
ooUeeUon of war songs. 

O gloria. Quartet and Chomi from Faust. 

E. Bruce. 
The fomons Soldier's Chorus onoe more, but ar- 

langed for four singers or a oborns. ItsJlaa and Xng- 
lish words. 

Initrumental Moaio. 

The village maid. (Dn Mftdchen Tom Lande) 

Field flowers. Th. Oetten. Oo. 128. 25 

Another of the simple and unpretending Kombln- 
men,'or *'fleld flowen." lits easily to the fingers la 
playing, and a good pleoe for leaners. 

Preciosa. (Bouquet de Melodies. No. 57). 

F. Beyer. 
Some of the eholoest airs of the above opera,eombtned 

and connected In Beyer's well-known style. Of medi- 
um dlfflonlty, and excellent fat praetloe. 

Oft in the stilly night. Variations. J. S. Drake. 50 
The old melody made new,by placing It In five sharps 
and accompanying with artistic variations. 

Troubadour et Chateleine. Blumenthal. 60 

Plflcnlt. Of high character. 

Books. 

Lenhart's Elements of Music. A clear and sya- 
tematic arrangement of rules for the piano-forte. 
To which are added, Burrowes' Guide to Prac- 
tice, and Czemy's Celebrated Letters on the Art 
of Playing the Piano-forte. 40 

A very "handy" book for teachers with young pu- 
pils, who ars very apt to forget, and need a text book. 
These '*rales"ars given In very clear language, and 
the author, having the use of previous "caterhisms,** 
has improved, to some extent, on them all. 

Ciemy 's letters are most valuable for a pupils' read- 
ing, and the Guide to Practice a good one. 



Uusio BT Mail. — Mnsle It sen thy mall, the expense being 
two cents for every four onnoes, or fraction thereof. Persons 
»t a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books oan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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TittiuUted for thia Joarnal. 

From KendelBSohn^B Letten- 

TO FAXNT HBN8EL IN BERLIN. 

Lripils, Jan. 18, 1848. 
• • • • Yesterday we reliearsed a new Sympho- 
ny by a Dane, named Gade, which we mean to 
brinflf out in the course of the next month, and 
which has delighted me more than any other 
piece for a long time. He has a great, a remark- 
able talent, and I wish that you might hear this 
altogether peculiar, very earnest, and well-sound- 
ing Danish Symphony. I write him a few lines 
to-day, although I know nothing at all of him, 
farther than that he lives in Copenhagen, and is 
26 years old. But I must thank him for the 
pleasure ; for really there scarcely is a better 
one, than to hear fine music, and to wonder more 
and more with every bar, and yet feel more at 
home. Ah 1 if it only did not coaie so seldom I * * 



TO N. W. GADS. MUSICAL ARTIST IN 

COPSNHAOEN. 

Ldpslg, Jm. 18, 1848. 

Honored Sir : — We had yesterday the first 
rehearsal of your Symphony in C minor,, and, al- 
though I am personally quite unknown to you, 
I cannot resist the wish to address you, in or- 
der to tell you what extraordinary pleasure you 
have caused me through your excellent work, and 
how heartily grateful I am to you for the great 
enjoyment which it has afforded me. No piece 
for a long time has made a livelier or more beau- 
tiful impression on me, and, as I wondered more 
and more with every bar, and yet felt more at 
home, it became a necessity with me to-day to ex- 
press to you my thanks for so much joy, to tell 
you how high I place your noble talent, how eager 
thia Symphony, the only thing which I yet know 
of you, makes me to see your earlier and later 
things. And since I hear that you are still so 
young, It \m to the later that I can look with espec- 
ial joy, — ^fortheml hail firm hopes in so beautiful 
a work ; — and for them I thank you now already, 
atf well as for the enjoyment I had yesterday. 

We shall make still more rehearsals of the 
Symphony, and bring it out in three or four 
weeks. The parts were so full of errors, that we 
have got first to look them through together and 
have several of them newly copied ; and then 
probably it will not go like a new thing, but like 
a thing familiar and dear to the whole orchestra. 
Indeed that was already the case yesterday, and 
among us musieiane there was but one voice. 
Still it must go so, that every one may hear it. 
Herr Raymond Hartel told me, there was some 
talk of your coming here yourself in the course 
of the winter. I would that might be the case, 
and that I might then express or prove to you 
my gratitude and my high esteem better and more 
clearly by word of mouth, than mere written 
words can do it ! But whether we become ac- 
qjiunted now or not, I pray you ever to regard 
me as one, who will follow all your works with 
love and sympathy, and to whom the meeting 



with an artist like yourself, and with a work of 
Art like your C minor Symphony, will always be 
the greatest and most heartfelt joy. 
Your devoted, 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartroldy. 



TO N. W. OADE, in COPENHAGEN. 

LHpslg, March 8, 1848. 

Honored Sir: — Yesterday in our 18th sub- 
scription concert your C minor Symphony was 
performed for the first time, to the lively, undi- 
vided delight of the whole public, breaking out 
into the loudest applause after each of the four 
movements. After the Scherzo there was a real 
excitement among the people, and it seemed as 
if there would be no end to the jubilation and the 
hand-clapping ; so too after the Adagio — so too af- 
ter the last movement— and after the first — after 
all in fact I To see the musicians so unanimous, the 
public so in raptures, the performance so success- 
ful — that was as great a joy to me, as if I had 
made the work myself! Or even greater ; for in 
one's own one always sees the faults, the non-suc- 
cessful t>arts the clearest, whereas in your work 
Ifee[ nothing at all but joy over all the glorious 
beauties. 

Last evening has made the whole Leipzig pub- 
lic, that really loves music, your lasting friend ; 
henceforth no one will speak of your name and 
your work otherwise than with the heartiest re- 
spect ; and every one of your future works will 
be received with open arms, immediately studied 
with the utmost care, and hailed with joy by all 
the friends of music here. 

"The man who wrote the last half of the Scher- 
zo, is an excellent master, and from him we have 
the right to expect the greatest and most glori- 
ous works :" — that was the universal voice last 
evening in our orchestra, in the whole hall, — 
and we are not changeable people here. So yon 
have gained for yourself by your work a great 
crowd ot friends for life ; go on and fulfill our 
wishes and our hopes, by writing, many, many 
works in the same kind, of the same beauty, and 
help to give a new life to our beloved art, for 
which Heaven has given you all that it can give. 

Besides the rehearsal, of which I had written 
yon before, we had had within these last days 
two others, and, save a few slight and unimpor- 
tant errors, the Symphony went with a life and 
an inspiration, from which alone one could already 
see how delighted wo musicians all are with it. 
I hear that Kistner is to publish it : allow me the 
question, whether the superscription of the first 
introduction in 6-4 measure, which afterwards re- 
turns, might not lead to misunderstandings ? It 
stands there, if I am not mistaken, Moderaio e 
sostenuto. Instead of this eastenuto should not 
something like con moto or con moUo di moto be 
engraved? The former superscription would 
(as it seems to me) lead to the right tempo, if it 
were 6-8 instead of 6-4 measure ; but in 6-4 one 
is so very much accustomed to count off the angle 
quarters heavily or slowly, that I imagine the 
movement would be taken too slow, as it indeed 



happened with me in the first rehearsal, until I 
kept no longer to the notes and superscription « 
but only to the sen^e. And since so many mu- 
sicians cleave so fast to just these superscriptions, 
I wanted at least to express to you my doubts in 
this regard. 

Receive my thanks, too, for your dear letter, 
and for the friendly purpose which you announce 
to me in it.* But still more I thank you for the 
joy that you have caused me through the work 
itself. Believe me, no one can follow your ca- 
reer with more sympathy, or anticipate your fur- 
ther labors with more hopes and greater love, 
than your respectfully devoted, 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdt. 



For Dwighrs Joarnal of Miufe. 

Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 
LContlnned ftom psfa 187.] 

Let him go on composing and disobeying his 
master for a time, while we endeavor to put our-' 
selves into the time and place in which the youth 
so singularly fqiind himself, instead of being 
among Italians enjoying the exquisite beauties of 
Naples, and the musical advantages then so nu- 
merous there. 

Maria Theresa lost her husband — l^mperor 
Francis I. — Aug. 18, 1765, and never entered the 
theatre but once afterward, at the performance of 
Dideh>t's "Father of a Family," in 1771. The 
Imperial theatres remained closed after Francis's 
death some eight months, during which divers 
changes wer« determined upon and efifected by 
the new Emperor of Germany, Joseph II., who 
also shared with his mother the administration of 
the hereditary dominions. 

The French troop of actors was dismissed, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the court-theatre pub- 
lic, the management by the Court given up, and 
the two theatres— that near the **Kilmthner Thor" 
(Carinthian gate) and that attached to the Burg 
(the Palace) — were leased. Of the excessively 
low condition of the spoken drama at that time 
in Vienna, and how through the influence of 
French actors and English dramas it roee to be 
the first in Germany, it is not in our way to speak. 
Suffice it, that there were three parties, one for 
extemporized plays, i. e., the plan of a drama 
given, the dialogue extemporized by the acton — 
a second for regular pieces, and the third for a 
French company. The lessee, Hilverding, opened 
the houses on Easter Monday, 1776; but gave 
way very soon to a Mr. Hiiring and two compan- 
ions, who in turn transferred them* to Afiligio, 
May 10, 1767, who engaged a French troop 

again. 

Joseph II. seems to have labored all his life 
under the misfortune of a disposition to begin 
great things and drive them so long as the nov- 
elty lasted only ; so it was with the founding of 

• G«dt dtdleatod Um minor Symphoiij to IfoadiUwha. 
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a national drama now, and of a national opera 
some years later ; and so the French drama came 
again upon the boards. 

'*And now a word more upon Joseph the Sec- 
ond." So beii^ins an article in the Speyer Mu- 
sikalische CorresponiJenz (July 28, 1790), which 
article is precisely to the point, and is confirmed 
by the hundred other authorities which — need 
not be cited. 

"As in many an instance," says our writer, "in 
the matter of State-economy, he had the ill luck, 
to be misled by a sort of deceptive polish in the 
selection of persons whe should help him in car- 
rying? his noble ideas into practise, precisely so it 
happened to him in music. If there was any one 
person in our imperial capital, who prized and 
loved music, and at the same time understood it, 
it was he. Every afternoon he enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of performing in a little concert with three 
of his chamber musicians and his chamberlain, 
Strack, who possessed his master's implicit confi- 
dence, and was also a musician. But rarely was 
the choice of pieces such as it mi<rht and ou;v1it to 
have been. You understand what I mean by 
this. Salieri, our worthy Salieri, it is true, was 
bis idol ; but then the position of a Kapellmeister 
at the head of his orchestra in the opera, is very 
diflferent from that in the private apartment of 
his ruler. TBere he has full liberty of action ; 
but here, where the constellations are very differ- 
ent, it is^possible that even a hint from one of his 
subalterns must be obeyed as a command. But 
farther, the first violinist in these private concerts 
of the Emperor was Herr Kriebig — a man crea- 
ted to direct music, and one who has a fine knowl- 
edge of its theory, but, to his misfortune as an ar- 
tist, also a little of a charlatan, perhaps more af- 
fected than real. His moral character good, &c., 
&c. • • ♦ The chamberlain Strack played the 
violoncello, and had also care of the musical li- 
brary. It would carry me too far to draw ^ou a 
picture of the moral character of this man. You 
know this sort of people, who, as Schiller says, 
are the makeshifts, where numbers are few, in a 
moment make themselves seven times' short, and 
seven times long, like a butterfly on a pin, and 

have to keep a register of their master's . 

Enough, Strack was always about Joseph and 
knew so well how to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities, as to be able to do every thing in musi- 
cal matters, whatever he had a mind to. 

"Waborzil, cabinet musician and director in 
the theatre, a very good violinist, but a most med- 
iocre director. It lies in his character, except 
when forced by the duties of his place, to do noth- 
ing at all for art, and he composes nothing. Hoff- 
mann and Bonnheimer were formerly cabinet mu- 
sicians in the service of Archduke Maximilian. 
[Joseph's brother and (1784) Archbishop and 
Elector of Cologne.] 

*'0n extra occasions Umlauf, who has now tVe 
charge of the musical lessons of the royal children 
[Leopold's. Joseph's successor], and whom the 
Emperor Joseph raised from being a viola player 
to the place of Kapellmeister, because his opera 
the **Berqknappen" had the luck to please him 
wonderfully, notwithstanding it was received by 
many with but doubtful applause. 

"Finally, I mention a certain Krottendorfer, a 
man who gained Strack'sgood will by flattery and 
obeyed his every wish like a puppet. 

"All these persons met together only in extraordi- 
nary cases. Usually only three of them with 



Strack and Joseph* The latter took of^en the 
piano-forte, often the violoncello, and not seldom 
a vocal part. Vury rarely were quartets played, 
and when they were, none but such as Kricbig 
or Strack had recommended as palatable dishes. 
Why these gentlemen so carefully excluded a 
Haydn, Mozart, Kozeluch, Pleyel and other fine 
musicians, together with their works, I leave here 
unanswered. Enough, that Joseph was not al- 
lowed to hear a note of these certainly excellent 
composers ; on the other hand, all the more from 
such as are not worthv to unloose the lachet of 
their shoes. The Emperor was fond of the pa- 
.thetic, and sometimes had music of Gassmann, Or- 
donez, &c., placed on the stands. Generally, 
however, favorite passages from serious operas 
and oratorios were played from the score. Jo- 
seph had the fault of greatly enjoying it, when the 
music went at odds and ends ; and the more 
Kriebig labored, and heated himself, and stormed, 
the more heartily Joseph laughed. These impe- 
rial concerts therefore had often a double object, 
that of artistic enjoyment and of sport. Kriebig in 
them played the part, for which in old times it 
was the custom to appoint a certain class of per- 
sons, that of butt for their wit. Kriebig is also 
really the man to bear a jest and joke, if one 
does not forget at every stroke to add a few drops 
of the universal balsam, called flattery. 

"This private concert took place daily in the 
Emperor's own room. It began for the most 
part immediately after his dinner and lasted un- 
til time for the play. If public business interfer- 
ed, it began later and lasted so much the longer, 
especially when nothing of interest was given in 
the theatres. Strack was always present, but the 
other chamber musicians took turns, three to-day, 
other three to-morrow. The Emperor visited the 
theatre very constantly, especially the Italian 
opera, in which he took great pleasure. Salieri's 
"^arwr, Re cT Ormzi*" was his favorite. 

"You see that he would have done much for 
music, if happily he had chosen a different set of 
musicians. Salieri, no doubt, saw the real state 
of the case ; but as I said before, the relations of 
a Kapellmeister in the public concert-room are 
very dif!erent from those in the cabinet of a Jo- 
seph. Salieri had too much policy to come into 
collision with the shadows of his Monarch, and 
the others must hold it a favor to enjoy .their po- 
sitions with the finger on their lips." 

It will be noticed that the above was written 
afler Joseph's decease and describes the confirm- 
ed habits of his later vears. He was born March 
13,1741, and had consequently completed his 
25th year, but three months before the boy Sali- 
eri was brought to Vienna. 

He, like his ancestors, had received a thorough 
musical education, with a bias to the Italian Op- 
eratic School, which as vet had no rival but in 
the French comic opera, and this rivalry was Ht.- 
tle felt in Vienna, though a few years later, nay 
even now, it had the upper hand in North and 
West Germany, where Paris pieces were trans- 
lated and given everywhere. Joseph-played va- 
rious instruments well, was a. master of singing, 
and read scores with facility. Another writer says 
of the private concerts des'cribed above, that they 
followed his dinner, (which he ate alone in iiis 
music-room, giving hardly more than fifteen min- 
utes to it) and lasted about an hour, in which he 
played viola or violoncello, or the piano-forte, in 
which latter case he sang a part. He took great 



interest in the opera buffoy selected the pieces to 
be performed, looked them through in those pri- 
vate concerts with his brother Maximilian, and 
attended the rehearsals in the theatre. 

It was therefore natural that when Aflligio 
took the theatres in hand he should devote him- 
self to the French spoken drama, the ballet and 
the Italian opera huffa, to the utter neglectof the 
German stage, for which Joseph's zeal had, for 
the present, cooled, and which existed, one may 
almost say, only in the form of local burlesque 
pipces and farces. With the history of the Ger- 
man spoken drama in Vienna, which soon afler 
began to rise, and in a dozen or fiAeen years 
reached remarkable perfection, we have here 
nothing to do — not even with the enercetic and 
indefatigable labors of Sonnenfels, a name of high 
honor in theatrical annals. 

Divers changes in the management took place, 
but in August, 1770, the two theatres came into 
the hands of Count Kohary, with Franz Heufeld* 
a dramatic writer of some note, as manager. That 
such a position was no sinecure, see the follow- 
ing : there was a German and a French company 
for the spoken drama, an Italian opera, seria and 
huffa^ and a very costly ballet under Noverre. 
The Italian operas were performed once a week 
in the Karnthnerthor house, and twice a week in 
the Burg. The troop consisted of oiffht solo- 
singers men, and seven do. women. The expen- 
ses reached 30,275 fl., some $15,000. The serious 
operas given were not numerous, and confined al- 
most to those of Gluck and, in time, of Saliei:i ; 
but the lists of performances in those years show 
comic operas by Galuppi, Gassmann, Guglielmi, 
Paesiello, Piccini, Salieri, and, by and by, Righi- 
ni. 

Ballets were given daily in both theatres (?); 
in both Noverre directed, but those of the Burg 
— the French — far surpassed those in the Karnth- 
nerthor — German. In the Burg there were five 
solo female dancers, ten men, ten women, and six- 
teen pupils in the corps de ballet. The ballet ex- 
penses reached 50,000 fl. The two orchestras 
cost 15,000 fl. Gassmann was Kapellmeister and 
composer; Starzer composed for the ballets; 
Trani was director of the orchestrain the Burg, 
which numbered thirty-one members, — in the 
other house but twenty-six. 

Gkick, at the time of Salieri's advent with 

Gassmann, had produced but one of the works^ 

which was to live and keep his name alive, when 

the others above recorded are forgotten, the '•O^'- 

pheus and Eurydice" (1764) ; the "Alceste" was 

however soon to follow. (1768). [The visit of 

Dr. Burney to Vienna fell in these years (1772), 

and to those who have access to his '^Present 

State of Music in Germany," I recommend the 

reading of the last half of Vol. I. 

(To be eoDtinued.) 



Carl Maria Von Weber. 

A LIFE PICTURE. 

(Continued from page 187- ) 

Concerning Weber's change of residence from 
one city to another, after he had left Freiberg 
with his father; concerning the many evmts, 
frequently more saddening than cheerful, of his 
life — events which have hitherto been for the 
most part totally unknown ; concerning his grad- 
ual progress as an artist, &c., we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, which contains the most 
truthful and unvarnished account of all these par- 
ticularsi and is, perhaps, for some persons, here 
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and there, too minuto, thoofrh it is crery where 
deserving of praise for the strictest conscientious- 
ness, and, even in the sli«jhtcst details, possesses 
importance for every thoughtful individual wlio 
feeld an interest in the education of man by ac- 
tual life. Weber was now in one place and now 
in another; in Salzburjj, in Eutin, in Aujzsburcr, 
in Vienna, in Breslau (where he was nearly kill- 
ed from having swallowed a heavy draught of ni- 
tric acid, from a bottle which ho rn'stook in the 
dark for one containing wine), in Carlsruhe (Si- 
lesia), at the Court of Prince Eugen Friedrich 
▼on vViirtemberg ; in Stuttgardt, as private sec- 
retary and managing man to the extravagant and 
debt-oppressed Duke Ludwig, where he was mix-' 
cd up in the whirlpool of the Court life at the 
time, and in the aflfairs of the country, which 
were in a wretched state as far as regards right, 
nont'sty and morality. He became also involved 
in foolish a(rts, the sudden acknowledgment of 
which, however, produced a beneficial change in 
his character and mode of life. But happier 
days dawned for him in Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt and the neighborhood, except Frank- 
fort, where his old bad luck still pursued him, his 
very promising expectations of making a consid- 
erable sum by a concert being entirely annihila- 
ted, first by the ascent of the celebrated aeronaut, 
Madame Blanchard, and then by Napoleon's de- 
cree ordering a blockade of the continent and the 
burning of all English merchandise there. 

We now accompany the young artist, whose 
appointment in Mannheim came to nothing, on 
his two more than usually long orofessional tours 
in the year 1811. On his first tour, he visited 
the South German towns of Aschaffenburg, 
Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Nuremberg, Augsburg and 
Munich, where he stayed a considerable time ; at 
the commencement of the second, he had to suf- 
fer from the afler-pains of the Stuttgart squabbles 
and the arbitrariness of the Royal Government, 
for he was again arrested and conveved across 
the frontier. He then visited Switzerland, gave 
concerts in SchafThausen, Winterthiir, Zurich, 
Basle, and Berne, and freshened himself up by a 
trip into the mountains. His public performances 
were swayed by a strange fate, which only too 
frequently ruined all his hopes. When wo rec- 
ollect that the sum of 130 florins taken at a con- 
cert (as, for instance, at BasleJ was considered 
something very extraordinary, we can scarcely 
comprehend how Weber could defray the expen- 
ses of his journeys. His three months' excursion 
in Switzerland contributed materially, however, 
to extend his reputation, and brought him into 
contact with a large number of distinguished men, 
original and liberal in their opinions. "The most 
important result of his journey," says his biogra- 
pher, **was the enrirhment of his inward world by 
the contemplation of the grandeur of nature, and, 
which is ot equal weight, the shock given to the 
notion, which he had hitherto entertained and 
oflen expressed, that the atmosphere illumina- 
ted by princely love for art was alone calcu- 
lated to develop the latter, especially music. The 
warm pulsations of true republican hearts at the 
tones of good music nearly cured him of the pre- 
judice that high refinement of manners was nec- 
essary to string human n^iture with sufficient fine- 
Di ss fully to appreciate music." 

Ou his next journey he was accompanied by 
Barmann, the admirable clarinettist, of Munich. 
They went by way of Prague, Dresden, Lcipsic, 
and Weimar, to Berlin, where Weber remained 
from the 20th February to theSlst August, 1812. 
The thirteenth section comprises Weber's profes- 
sional life as operatic conductor at Prague, from 
April 1, 1813, to September 30, 1816. To this 
perio<i bclon<!S his magnificent music to Korner's 
Layer und Schwert. Some portions of the period 
were, however, passed by him at Berlin, where 
he was greatly honored, and at Munich. The 
last chapter of the book treats of his betrothal to 
Caroline Brandt, and his appointment as conduc- 
tor of the king's private band in Dresden, on the 
21st December, 1816. He received the official 
notification of the fact on Christmas day. He 
had kept the whole matter a secret from liis future 
bride, and announced this piece of good fortune 
for both of them in a humorous^manner, by, writ- 



ing the young lady a most unimportant letter, and 
putting at the bottom, *'My address is : To Herr 
Carl Maria von Weber, itoyal Saxony Capell- 
meister^ Dresden." 

From the above lengthened notice of the Biog- 
raphy, and the extracts we have given, the read- 
er will clearly perceive that we recommend it as 
a valuable addition to the literature of music. 
We anxiously await the next volume, and have 
merely to add that we trust the book, which is 
otherwise admirably got up, will be more carefully 
corrected. The fact of the biography containing 
interesting information connected with many mu- 
sical celebrities, with whom Weber was closely 
connected, heightens the charm of its perusal. 
We will, in conclusion, quote an instance of this 
kind. We will select what is said, in various pas- 
sages, concerning the Abb^ Vogler, so highly cel- 
ebrated at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

"The mind of Vosler and that of Frnnz Anton 
(Carl Marin's father) were twins possessing rcmnrk- 
ahle similarity, only somewhat weakened by external 
circumstances affecting their development, and this 
similarity had even impressed a character of affinity 
on their features. In the joyous brilliancy of Carl 
Theodore's Court, and among iho cavaliers of the 
Knrtrier Guard, Voder Would, probably, have been 
the jovial, reckless Fran< Anton, while the latter, at 
the pedal-harpsichord of Master Wcnzel Stantinger, 
and amongst the monks and prelates of the Wiirz- 
burg chapter, who listened to the boy as he played 
the organ, would, probflbly have been a very celebra- 
ted, and vain musician. Both were glowing with the 
love of art, for which they possessed eminent talent .* 
both were fond of all kinds of splendor ; both allowed, 
when it suited their purpose, pinclibcck to be passed 
off for gold, and both, t^ierefore, even in art, valued 
form above matter, and effcptiveness above depth ; 
both took an equally lively delight in material ease ; 
and both were led, with equal force, by vanity along 
roads which turned them from the employment of 
their talent In the interest of the highest aim of art. 
But Vopler enjoyed an advantage over Franz Anton ; 
on his entrance into life he had immediately fallen 
among that middle rinss society, in whoso opinion a 
person of his disposition was of no account. In con- 
stant comnfiunication with the strictly disciplined 
priesthood, immovably conscious of their object, he 
gnined. even from'bis youth, that feeling for order, 
discipline, and a decided bias of the will, which had 
made him a celebrated man, while the wantof it con- 
demned Franz Anton to remain a poor musician 
strolling abqut with his phenomenon of a boy. Deep- 
ly versed in every thing to be gained In the vvorld of 
tone by a strong memory, and a thoft>Ughly critical 
judgment ; conscious of the objects for which he fiad 
to strive; talented enough even to give animation to 
his views of works of art ; skilled, as a pnpiUof the 
Jesuira, on every occasion to exhibit to the public 
that facet of his many-sided mind, from whose bril- 
liancy he anticipated the greatest effect; weighty in 
his utterances ; imposing and, at the same time, af- 
fable in his behavior ; purposely eccentric in his 
habits, in order to be able, without exciting astonish- 
ment, to adopt any form of life, vet, on the other 
hand, without any philosophical consistency of 
thought, and hence in his expressions, fbll of (obscu- 
rity which he endeavored to pass off as mystical pro- 
fundity: conscious of the unsatisfactory scientific 
foundation of his systems and arrangements, which 
he attempted to mask by ai)odictics and assurance of 
enunciation ; rising up and disappearing as a some- 
what charlntanlike apostle of his musical gospel in all 
parts of the civilized world ; eveiywhere patronized 
and supported by the priesthood ; and everywhere 
opposed by the sturdy practice of art, Vogler was 
jtnt the man to cause a large number of his brother 
artists and of the public to take an interest in him, 
but, at the same time.to divide them into two diametri- 
cally opposite parties.one of which swore by him,whilc 
the other bninded him as a hei'etic and opposed what 
he did. But he was. however, also, just the man, in 
virtue of the above mentioned noaifive and negative 
qualities, and of his spiritual discipline, to influence 
most profoundly young minds, and to appear in the 
eyes of beginners as a prophet whose steps they had 
closely to follow, were he even to lead them to mar- 
tyrdom. The form* of his indisputable talent for 
teacliing favorc«l this influence amazingly, because 
ho always understood how to appear before his disci- 
pics as a higli-prie.st full of mildness and urbanity, 
but who, notwithstanding, dared to impart to ihem 
only a small portion of the irrefntaMc truths suggest- 
ed to him by his God. His tone, his walk, his small 
tonsure, the holy water Ik^ him«elf brought from 
Rome for the Elector Carl Theodore, his order of 



the Golden Spur, and the sound of his voice, irresisti- 
ble for Mad. von Coudenhovc, together with his great 
talcurs, CHused Vo^iler, in the year 1777, to be ap- 
pointed Court Cimplain and Conductor of the Pri- 
vate Band to Carl Theodore, at Mannheim. His dis- 
position had, however, too much of the artist and not 
enougli of the Jesuit in it, for him to be able to look 
on coolly ai Father Frank's infamous rule ^ in Mu- 
nich. He had such a violent misunderstanding with 
the Fiuher, that he quitted Munich suddenly, in 1781, 
and set oflf upon a long cour>:e of travel, which took 
him to France, England, Italy, nay, even to Greece 
and North America, and during which he exerted 
himself strenuously to propagate his musical system. 
By this as well as by liis masterly performances on 
the organ, he gained throughout Europe a great rep- 
utation as a learned musician, a teacher, and an or- 
ganist. From these travels he brought back with him 
the principal elements of the old Greek music, which 
he ntsscrted he had discovered in the traditions of 
southern climes. 

"It is from this epoch that we must date Vogler's 
ardent passion for collecting national melodies, a pas- 
sion to which he went on devoting more and more 
time and trouble. It was of great importance . for 
everything cbnnected with the romantic tendency in 
music, that on two of his pupils, Wober and Meyer- 
beer, who were destined subsequently to be the chief 
representatives of this tendency, ho so succeeded in 
impressing his own high opinion of the worth and 
significance of popular and national melodies, that 
their works everywhere afford evidence thereof." 

Vogler's reputation as a teacher of music in- 
duced'^ Gustavus III., of Sweden, to invite him, in 
1 786, to Stockholm, and to confide to him, after 
giving him a brilliant appointment aa Chef de la 
Musique du Roi^ the charge of instructing the 
Crown Prince. In the far north, for thirteen 
years, did Vogler work, by word and deed, with 
Indisputable advantage for art and artists. Ho 
did not go back to Germany till 1799, when, with 
the request that the modest living of Pleichach 
might be conferred on him, he turned towards 
Wiirzburg, where he desired to live entirely for 
music. On. the same day that the refusal of bis 
demand was sent from that town, he received an 
invitation to proceed as tea(;her of music to 
Prague. Vogler accepted the invitation, and, on 
the 9th of November, 1801, delivered his inaugu- 
ral discourse, having a year previously produced 
with success, at Berlin, his opera, Hermann von 
Unna^ and, in the spring, given concerts in Ber- 
lin, Brunswick, andLeipsic. 



From the Worcetter PaUadiwn. 

The Organ in Boston Mnsio HalL 

^nce the opening of the Organ in the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall, it has been a very general complaint, among 
those who have not heard it, that, from those who had 
they could obtain no satisfactory description of it, if 
indeed they could obtain any description at all. In 
reply to inquiries, the answer would simply be, "it is 
a fine," or "a noble," or "a magnificent mstrameot/' 
The critic, now and then, chanced to find it "otti of 
tune ;" while the unmusical listener could not sM 
wherein it essentially differed from one and another 
good organ of less pretension. Several musical wri- 
ters have reported upon its merits in technical or m 
general terms, but there remains a yacancy which no 
pen has vot filled. Nor will it be filled at present. 
The irutlii is, that so great an Instrument— one of such 
vase resources, the entire capacities of which must 
remain Wdden, not for months alone, hnt perhaps for 
yoars,cannot be easily comprehSflded. Our Amenean 
concert Dl-ganisf* have acquitted thclrtwtes well as 
dthiitauts. Diligent study of the instniroetlt nMpdt 
them in possession of the keys to many of »" .JJ*** 
ures. But a mine of wealth must ho, as yet, Mrtden. 
And it is weU that this is so. Did it admit of full d^ 
vclopment in a single year oven, half its charm woiild 
be gone. Like the block of marble, the stotne lies 
hidden within. Art alone can fovosl It. „ „ 

Whatever one may have thought df file Mttslc Hall, 
the comparative height of which has sort^fiWtS seem- 
ed an obstacle to the perfect performance witnin Its 
walls of certain kinds of music— the Bound of whicn 
seems to lose iuelf in the "upper air" of the edifice, 
coming to the car of the listener In the remote parts 
of the hall, in detached fragments tthwh reflect less 
upon the performer than upon the acousffC V^J^'f 
ties of the ed i ficc— whatever one may have thougnt oi 
it hitherto, its very fault now comes to the rescue ot 
the Organ, and takes it within its walls so co"f ™ -Jl' 
without crowding, without encumbering the hall, 
that both eye and ear become convinced that tne 
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union of the Hull and the preat Organ is not incon- 
grtiona, but one of perfect hiirmony. 

And to this concluision we are helped not a little hy 
the oatward adornment of the instrument — the preat 
canket that holds inexhaustihle jewels of beauty, 
pran^eur, and sublimity. This ha« been fo minute- 
ly described, and is. beside^, so well known by pho- 
tographs, &c., that further description would be but 
repetition. Taken as a whole, it is harmonious and 
artistic; and, like any prent work of art, whether of 
fcnlptnre, painting, architecture, or music, capable 
of suggesting ideas, not only of poetry, and licauty, 
but of Life and Truth. The massive foundation of 
the organ — black walnut, hcavilj caryed, and most 
imposing with its car^'ntides, its Herculean giants 
supporting the huge towers, its Fates and Sybils, its 
bas-reliefs of muiical instruments, &c., is in eloquent 
contrast with the upper and lighter portions or the 
facade, which takes almost a winged flight into the 
air, the great pipes, (of burnished English tin,) at- 
tracting the eye, by their soft radiance, to the top, 
upon which over the front, with attendant griffins, 
sits St. Cecilia with her lyre, and, at the summit of 
the towers, cherubim beautifully designed. The style 
of architecture, of the organ-case, (or house, as the 
Germans call it,^ is technically known as the RenaiB' 
MJiM. That the Gothic, in which we are most ac- 
customed to think of large organs, would have been 
unsuited to the Hall, is manifestly obvious. It would 
have ill comported with its home-like cheerfulness, 
its modern air of elegance and taste. 

And what of the Organ, of its inner self, of what 
the ear thirsts for when the eye has been satisfied with 
gazing ? To describe it would require one qualified 
to bring out its resources ; and, with the knowledge 
thus acquired, able to write as fully and as freely as 
he played. To the ordinary listener its tones do not 
come with the thunderous weight which its dimen- 
sions might presage. Powerful it is, to be sure, but 
such is its quality of tone that oiie does not realize 
the extent of that power. The crash of even a 
"Storm Fantasia" is modified by the delicate art of 
the builder, who aimed not at the creation of noise, 
but at that subtle power of producing a great volume 
of sound which should be grand and inspiring, but 
nerer painful Jn its immensity. What we have 
heard of the instrument has best shown its noble tones 
in the grand harmonies of Bach (whose music is not 
"all fugues"), which require the full organ-tone, and 
thus bring out its greatest power — a mighty, heaving 
sea of sound. Perhaps the final verdict will be that 
the instrument must first of all be remarked for the 
exceeding beauty of its tones. Its multiplicity of 
stops suggests an orchestra of the most complete de.s- 
cription, and forms a temptation to the organist to 
revel in the sweets of music which should have no 
place in his repertoire, but be left in their proper 
sphere with the orchestra. "Gloria in Excelsie** was 
well inscribed over its keyboard ; and the six thou- 
sand voices of the instrument tell most grandly in 
those strains which were written for them, and in 
such transcriptions as are made in reverent thought of 
the grandeur of the organ and the noble uses for 
which it is designed. The power and the beauty of 
its tones are at once apparent. Then its variety is 
almost incalculable. Listening to its strains we are 
carried far into the depths of some mighty forest. 
The grand old trees sway to and fro in an agony of 
grief, as the storm-clouds pass over their heads. They 
bend almost to breaking, and their wild lament chills 
the heart of the listener. But soon the sweet south 
wind steals among their branches, and their groans 
are hushed to sighs, and anon to softest whispers. 
Now the wood is melodious with hundreds of tuneful- 
throated warblers, (none of them afflicted with the 
fashionable "wiggle"); the cheerful sunbeams of Hope 
dispel the roihembrance of the tempest, and the thou- 
sands of voices chant "Glory to God in the ffiffhe$t" 

But the Oi^n is not to be heard in a single visit, 
nor yet in several visits. New developments of its 
wealth of beauty and grandeur will come with every 
hour that is spent within its sound. Of its " Vox-hu- 
mana" of which so much is said, we can only say 
that it bears a marked resemblance to the human 
voice; but whether it equals that of either of the fa- 
mous European organs, for instance, the one at Frey- 
burg or at Lucetne, must be left to the traveled critic. 
Either the popular descriptions of this stop in these 
organs are over-wrought, or that in the Boston organ 
does not quite equal them. However, that is a mot- 
tor of small moment. 

Boston may well be proud of her Organ, and of the 
important step made by its introduction in the pro- 
gress of music in America. It exhibits to the people 
what might hitherto be seen only in a European tour ; 
it will familiarize them with musical works which 
have hitherto been lost, almost, to the public ear ; 
and will give, Acts already given, an impetus to the 
building of fine organs, which will soon be sensibly 
fislt in ourcharchei and mnsio-halls. We only wish 



for the dny when, the orgnn-debt discharged, the peo- 
ple will begin to look upon the instrument as theirs ; 
will feci a personal pride and pleasura in going often 
to see and hear it ; and adopt it with their hearts 'as 
they do pnrks, and public-libraries; and, would wo 
might add, free galleries of art ! Stella. 



On English Organ Building. 

From the ^'EedeMiotogistV 

* * * It is nsclcss to point to the admirable im- 
provements in the mechanism of the organ, and to 
the f;icilitics which are afforded in modem instru- 
ments for the display of dexterity and skill in the 
performer ; these are well enough in their way, and 
proofs of the mechanical tendencies of the age are 
unfortunately too numerous without this additional 
one ; what we feel to be wantiniT is the purity and 
grandeur of tone, the solemnity of diapason, the 
depth of love and feeling in voicing displayed by the 
ancient organ-builders — from old John Liooscmore at 
Exeter to Green and England — and .still to be found 
in the best works of the modem German school. * * 
Let ns see how work is done by a modern English 
manufacturer. 

Suppose an order for an organ given, and the build- 
er fixed upon. Black mail to the "professional" man 
having been duly levied, the manufactory is at once 
set to work ; the mechanism of our organ is beauti- 
fully set out, it beine considered a religious duty, and 
a sign of the advance of science, to cram every detail 
into the least pos<*ib1e spnco — the newest dodges are 
introduced, and the comfort of the future performer 
is carefully attended to. But how about the tone, 
the all-important voicing of the new instrament % 

"Well, why grumble V* says onr builder ; are not 
the best voice'rs employed at high salaries ? isn't onr 
diapason-man first-rate, and onr reed-voicer the best 
in or out of London "? Our firm employs the firet 
talent, and therefore the result must be super-excel- 
lent accordingly." 

Very likely it may be, looked at as an example of 
the mechanical skill and science of the age : but when 
all is fini.shed there is that something wanting, that 
something which gives power and life to the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and fresco — however rnde — of our 
great mediaeval ancestors. It is love of the work 
shown in the work ; which lovo springs from an ear- 
nest desire to make the l)est use of those talents com- 
mitted to us, and for His sake who gave them. ^ 
• • • • • 

And now, by way of contrast, let me describe the 
building of the great organ in St. George's, Doncas- 
ter. And let me first express the opinion that this 
organ is out of all proportion to the church ; nor are 
churches built mainlvto be good places to put organs 
in, as some seem to hold : and of this T am sure, that 
had this particular instrument been made half the 
size and power, and the remainder of the money spent 
in the proper adornment of the sanctuary, and in 
poly-clyjromatic decoration, thereby dispelling in part 
the Protestant frigidity which pervades the atmos- 
phere of this chureh, it would have been used to bet- 
ter purpose. What I want to show, however, is he 
different spirit and sentiment which prevailed in the 
bnilding of this organ. In the first place, four or five 
years were spent in the execution of this great work. 
It was built under the eye of the master-builder, by a 
few workmen, deliberately and substantially, without 
impatience or any scamping in the least detail. It 
was made with the intention that it should honestly 
do its duty for all the time that a human work like 
an organ ought to last, and German organs are con- 
sidered to stand about four hundred years. The 
mechanism works in a strong straightforward sort of 
way; and while all reasonable improvements are 
made use of, the clever mechanical trickiness of mod- 
ern work is avoided. Then, as to the all-important 
▼oicin*;, no pains, no labor, no time and trouble were 
spared to make the tone perfect in quality and "bal- 
ance." Many and many an hour has the master- 
builder spent in touching and retouching ; many the 
day's work perhaps nearly undone the next day ; 
not because it was not admirable to all who heard, 
but because the artist thought it miglii bo bettered. 
And what is the result of all this toil and pains spent? 
I say, without fear of contrHdirtion, the noblest work 
of oi^an-building art that England has ever heard or 
seen. Here is purity combined with grand solemnity 
of tone, exquisite delicacy in the smaller flue stops, 
and a prodigious power of diapason and chorus, unas- 
sisted by reeds ; in short, here we find that religious 
quality which makes the organ pre-eminently the 
Church's instrument. I speak of this organ, as of 
othera by the same builder, that in oar own parish- 
church of St. Peter's, for instance, at least those 
parts which were voiced by him— from no interested 
or prejudiced motives. I speak thus, because I have 
experienced emotions in listening to their tones which 



no English work had before produced ; and because 
I know that othera equally or mora sensible of these 
musical emotions than myself, are also beginning to 
And that there is a vast deal to be learnt by our 
Guilders before they can touch the same chord of 
tone-feeling. 

I account for this inferioritv in modem English 
organ-building art, partly on the ground of the indif- 
ference which exists about orgi^ns, and the little in- 
terest people professedly musical take in encouraging 
it; but mainly in the fact, that the great run of or- 
gan-buiidets seem to take even less interest in the 
matter than their patrons. So long as they get good 
orders, and make their machine work well, they seem, 
with few exceptions, to care nothing about tone and 
quality, satisfied if the average excellence—or medi- 
ocrity — is sustained. Speaking more technicallv, the 
main deficiency of our English organs is to be found 
in the "flue work." Our buildera are so unsuccess- 
ful in obtainini^ the requisite power and effect from 
the diapasons that they trust almost entirely to tlieir 
reeds— which, it mnst'be said, are generally of excel- 
lent quality — to produce this necessarji power to fill 
a large church or mnsichall. And this ^dy .brassy 
quality is quite nnflt for the accompaniment of hu- 
man voices ; it does not blend with and sustain them 
as does the pure diapason tone. It may no doubt be 
used for contrast and variety ; but to depend so con- 
stantly upon it, as our organists are obliged to do, is 
destractive of that devotional feeling the church or- 
gan is so eminently calculated to produce. 

I was specially struck with this on hearing the great 
organ in York 'Minster lately : and in mentioning 
ibis instrament I can do no injury to its builders, as 
their position in public favor is such as to render 
them quite indiflTerent to my criticism. The full 
power of this immen.se organ seemed so small and 
poor,and so totallv inadequate to fill the vast minster, 
that it was only limen the high-pressure "tuba" was 
added, a stop only to be compared in eff*ect to the rant- 
ing of an angry hull, that any thing like a satisfying 
amount of sound was brought out, and this quality of 
tone-ob8ervc,not theamount of it-was quite unbearable 
for more than a short time. And if by sheer redupli- 
cation of flue stops our buildera do obtain a consider- 
able power of diapason — as in a few English organs 
which might be mentioned — the quality is felt to be 
harsh and vnlgar, and the mixtures have that pecu- 
liar shrieking effect — I can describe it no better — 
which is so different to tho silvery ring and sparkle 
of the old mutation shops and modem German cho- 
rus-work. But so long as onr builders retam that 
calm assurance in their own supreme and unapproach- 
able excellence, which seems to be Ihcir present state 
of mind, it is aImo<tt nseless to protest or criticise. 
With the scream of the Great Exhibition organs lin- 
gering in my ears, I am, perhaps, somewhat unchari- 
table. 

The dnlcet tones of onr old chureh organs are, 
alas I to be no longer heard,* or in very rare instances. 
They have almost invariably been "rebuilt," or "re- 
voiced," or spoilt in some way, as the author of "A 
Short Account of Organs," &c., so justly deplores. 
The fact that they were intended for a specific pur- 
pose, I'.e-, the accompaniment of a small body of 
voices in tho Chureh Services, seems never to have 
struck these "restorers ;" and modern buildera, under 
the pressure of ambitions organists, have attempted, 
by the addition of thundering "pedal .pipes," and in 
other ways, to adapt them to the performance of 
heavy organ-music. Would that it had occurred to 
these men, that the work of Father Smith, Harris, or 
Snetasler, is as precious to the musician as an untouch- 
ed "Cimahuo," or "Fra Angelico," is to the connois- 
seur in painting 1 Reverently to be repaired, if nec- 
essary, no doubt, not to be repainted or added to. 
If they had only built their own organs in addition, 
these might have been removed at any time. But it 
is nseless repinine, the deed is done. Not that the 
feeling and wish for a grand on?an-tone is wrong, the 
contrary ; but the want must be satisfied in another 
way. The chancel-organ is one thing — an accom- 
panimcntal-organ for the use of the choir alone — ond 
the great western nave organ,* yet to bo built in onr 
cathedrals, is another ; a want not yet perhaps ade- 
quately felt anywhere, hut which will be a necessity 
when our "special services" have developed them- 
selves into a regular and OFderly worship of the Al- 
mighty. 

air, I hare a vision of the future, a dream that we, 
perchance, may yet see realised ; when our renovat- 
ed cathedrals shafl glow and bum with more than by- 
gone glory of fresco, mosaic, and co!or ; when the 
bishop shall be restored with ancient dignity and au- 
thority to his cathedra; when the incense of the 
Blessed Sacriflce shall dail^ ascend before Uie Eter- 
nal Father, accompanied with all the pomp ^n ador- 
ing Chureh can add ; when from the chancel-gate 

* Not on tho stupid plan rocoatly adoptodat York. 
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«ha1I issae the whispered query, "Who is the Kfnft 
of Glory ;" and from the triumphant multitude with- 
out, the ready antiphon shall arise, commingled with 
the ponderoas tones of the great western organ, in 
one vast rolling wave of sound — "The I/ord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Qlorv ;" when from those same 
witling pipes the organist shall bring forth the music 
which flows from a full heart and ready 'fingers, or 
shall roll along the vaulted roof some mighty fagne 
of the.Giant Musician, whose majestic subject, than- 
dered forth by the groat diapasons, then caoght up 
by the silvery chorus, anon re-echoed by the pealing 
trumpets, is finally gathered up into one stupendous 
climax of gorgeous barmonv; an echo of the celes- 
tial anthems lent to man. Such glories, I say, we 
may yet see ; for though the Church on earth he mil- 
itant, yet is ''tlie King's daughter all glorious with- 
in." God hasten the time. — I am, sir, yours truly, 

Ltndok Smith, 
(Hon. Organist, S. Saviour's.) 
LeedM, December, 1863. 
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London. 

An English adaptation of Gounod's Faust, 'M.r. 
C. F. Chorley's version, has been successfully and 
repeatedly produced at Her Majesty's Theatre. The 
TVmes (Jan. 80) says of it : 

Mr. Chorley's adaptation, thongh he has in few 
instances literally translated the words, is a tolerably 
effective imitation of the original. In occasional 

?assages, as, for example, the opening soliloquy of 
hust — which the philosopher, persuaded of the utter 
futility of life-long studies to help him to the goal of 
his desires, the ultima Thule of the heart's travels in 
its search after happiness, begins and ends with the 
emphatically suggestive ejaculation " foiled !" — it 
almost rises to poetry. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
librelto of Faust sounds better in English .than in Ital- 
lian, as it assuredly sounds better in German than in 
French. At all events, the audience of Saturday 
night was probably the first in this capital able 
thoroughly to comprehend every point of interest, and 
thus to estimate the consummate art — we had almost 
said genius^-of M. Gounod at its proper worth. We 
own that the opera never appeared to us so beautiful, 
so symmetrical, so consistent in all its parts, and, as 
an infallible consequence, so essentially and legiti- 
mately dramatic. 

The English performance of Fausf is in few respects 
inferior and some superior to the Italian, at the Hay- 
market or at Covent Garden. Althoui^h Sit;. Ging- 
lini and Tamberlik are Italians, the English repre- 
sentative of the hero is a far more practised musician 
than either ; and as M. Gounod would naturally pre- 
fer having his music, solo or concerted, sung as he 
wrote it, without shirking or subterfuse, it Is probable 
that on hcHring the most recent version of his opera, 
whether he understands our language or not, he 
would give the palm to the English Faust, as the one 
who most perseveringly adheres to the text. Apart 
from this, however, Mr. Sims Reeves, who had already 
played Faust in Italian with eminent success, reveals 
a conception of the part in the highest degree poetical. 
The first act, which in the Italian adaptation has 
hitherto passed for nothing, gives him opportunities 
for vocal declamation of which he takes sucn excellent 
advantage, that what was considered the weakest and 
driest portion of the opera now stands out as conspicu- 
ously as all the rest. There is no surer tost of real 
artistic worth tlian the ability to give to every passage 
its intrinsic value. ISven in tlio French /(iiur, the 
scene just before Mephistopheles appears to the 
bewildered and despairing investigator is one of the 
highest significance ; and that M. Gounod saw this is 
evident, inasmuch as in no part of his opera does his 
music exhibit more intellectual power. It Is to the 
credit of Mr. Reeves that to him the physically pros- 
trate aifd mentally abused philosopher appears in a 
light no less interesting than the Fauiit ncivly restored 
to youth and once more, seemingly, with a whole life 
in prospect. Nothing can surpass'liis delivery of the 
accompanied recHative in which l^'uu.st gives eloquent 
language to his weariness and despair. In the gar- 
den scene, though not the solitarily prominent figure 
he appears in the opening of the first act, Faust at 
least divides the sympathies of the audience with 
Margaret; and as in tnis occurs the 'apostrophe to the 
abode of the innocent and lovely girl (" Sal re 
dimora"), it ofien, of course, the chief occasion for 
exhibiting the singer's art. A more expixissive and 
perfect readinff of this truly exquisite soliloquy has 
not been heard. The duet with Margaret, in which 
occurs the familiar passage, " He loves me, loves me 
not," ii worthy to match with this, the crowning point 



of the third and most poetical act of the opera. The 
Margaret — or rather "Marjrarita,* as Mr. Chorley 
invariably styles her— of Madame liCmmens-Sher- 
rington stands midway between the well-known im- 
personations of Madame Miolan-Carvalho and 
Mademoiselle Tictjens, being neitherso coldly statue- 
like as the first, nor so warm and impassioned as the 
last; but in this very beautiful duet she unhappilv 
rather follows the French than the German model, 
scarcely daring to look at her lover, even when she 
has unequivocally confessed her love. Elsewhere — 
premising that she sings many parts of tho music too 
slowly, especially the reply to Faust, in the scene of 
the Kermcsse (which, after all, is merely an admoni- 
tion to the adventurous cavalier to mind his own busi- 
ness), and the ballad of the " King of Thnle" — her 
execution of the music is as correct and artistic as it is 
charming. In the brilliant air where Margsret, find- 
ing the jewels of Faust, strailway neglects the modest 
flowers of her devoted Siebel, the shake which intro- 
duces the theme of tho quick movement is for the first 
time as intended. Madame Carvalho could never 
execute it in tune, while the imposing voice of Made- 
moiselle Tietjens could never accommodate itself to 
its light and glib delivery ; but Madame Slierringon 
does it to perfection^— as may be said, indeed, of the 
air itself, from beginning to end. In the grand — 
really grand — scene at the doors of the church, and 
the prison scene of the last act, the sinking of this 
accomplished lady offers no point for criticism ; hut 
in the first both she and Signor Marcheai — tho very 
zealons if not very legitimate impersonator of Mephis- 
topheles, whom he represents as a sort of pantomimic 
buffoon — outrage all dramatic verisimilitude. Instcnd 
of the contrite and postrate Margaret we have the 
heroine in a ballet of action, walking to nnd fro, to 
a««id the encroachments of a pcr:>ecuting gnome. 
Fancy, moreover, the staid, ironical, and sardonic 
Mephistopheles — the devil himself, incarnate in a wng 
— executing the melodramatic postures and evolu- 
tions of an ordinary Znmicl, or Demon of the Woods I 
Of Mr. Saniley's English Vslentine we can only 
say what we have said more than once about his per- 
formance of the character in Italian, viz., that a com- 
paratively small part was never made so much of in 
our remembrance. 



RoTAL English Opera is in possession of Covent 
Garden. A now operetta, Fanchette, has proved a 
success. It is the work of Mr. W. C. Levey, and is 
said to be very French in its style, after the light ordi- 
nary manner of Adolpho Adam. " He writes,*' says 
a London critic, " with apparent facility, seems to 
possess a good share of the vis comica, and, while as 
yet thoroughly inexperience<l, handles the orchestra 
like one who some time hence will, in all probability, 
acquire the skill to handle it as a master." The 
singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison (who 
still lives I), Mr. H. Conn", Miss Thirwall, &c. ; 

Conductor, Alfred Mellon, Blanche de Nepers, 

with tho original cast, did not produce much sensa- 
tion. — The new opera by Mr. Macfarren is thus 
mentioned on tho morning after tho first performance : 

We must be satisfied at present to record thst Shr 
Stoops to Conquer, — a new opera, in three acts, libreUo 
(founded' on Goldsmith's celebrated comedy of the 
same name by Mr. FItzball, music by Mr. Macfsrren) 
— was produced last night, with a success which we 
are inclined to believe as legitimate as it was brilliant. 
The mere demonstrations usually accompanying the 
first performance of a new piece can rarely he accept- 
ed with safety as tests of its actual merit; the experi- 
ence of a single hearing, however, must have sufficed 
to convince any competent judge that She Stoops to 
Conquer is an opera of genuine pretensions, the work, 
in short, of a master; and, it may he added, the most 
thoroughly English opera — for English it is in the 
fullest sense of the expression — since Robin Hood. It 
was received, by a crowded house, with a f.jvor which 
beiran with the overture and did not cease till the last 
note of the fiuaJe. The composer was three times 
called forward, and out often pieces almost unanim- 
ously asked for again, no leas than eight were repeat- 
ed. Even this injudicious obedience to an unreaspn- 
ble and unhealthy custom did not succeed in tiring 
out tho patience of the audience, whoso enthusiasm 
was unabated until the fall of the curtain. 

At the termination of tho opera, after the principal 
singers — Misses Louise Pyne, (Kate Hardcastle) 
and Anna Ililes (Constance Neville), Messrs. Harri- 
son (C'harles Marlow), I'crren (Hastings), Weiss 
(Old Hardcastle), and H. Corn (Tony Lumkin)— 
had for the third time, been summoned, a universal 
cry was raised for Mr. Mellon, who deserved the com- 
pliment scarcely less than the composer himself. She 



Stoops to Conquer, i-i to be played every evening " till 
further notXc^,*' "-Times, Feb. 12. 

MoifDAT PopcTLAR Conosrts. Vieuxtemps, the 
violinist, and Charles Hall^ the pianist, took part in 
the 140th Concert, Jan. 25. The former led Messrs. 
Ries, Webb and Piique in one of tho earliest Quar- 
teta of Mendelssohn, and in one of Hsydn's, and the 
the two played a violin Sonata by Mozart. HalM 
played Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata, Vocal 
pieces, by Gounod, Benedict and Arditi. were sung 
by Mile. Parepa and Mr. Santley, Benedict accom- 
panying. — The succeeding concert was composed 
entirely of music by Mozart, in honor of that com- 
poser's birthday, (Jan. 27, 1756). Vieuxtemps led 
the Quintet in A, with Clarinet ; Mme. Arabella 
Goddard played one of the solo Sonatas, a Sonnta 
Duo with Vieuxtemps, and the piano Quartet in G 
minor with violin, &c., and airs from his operas were 
sfing by Mile. Florence Lancia and Mr. Santley. — 
The Mozart night was followed by a Mcndelfssohn 
night (Feb. 8) ; the pieces being : Qnartet in E flnt, 
op. 12 ; Caprice (piano) in E, op. 33 ; Quintet in B 
flat ; Trio in C minor, and several songs. 

The Musical Society of London, with its 
g^rand orchestra of 33 violins, 11 violas, 9 double 
basses, &c.), conducted by Alfred Mellon, had a bril- 
liant opening of its sixth season on the 27th of Jan- 
uary. The programme included Spohr's" Consecration 
of Tones" Symphony ; three overtures: Meyerbeer's 
to Struensee, Beethoven's to Coriolanus, and Gounod's 
to Le Medecin malrjre hii ; Mozsrt's D minor Con- 
certo, the piano part being played by Miss Agnes 
Zimmerman, who won much praise thereby; and 
vocal selections from Handel, Bossini and Benedict. 

Oratorio. Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise" 
and Rossini's Stabat Mater have been given in Exeter 
Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with Mme. 
Sherrington, Sims Reeves, Santley, Mme. Laura 
Baxter, &c. — Martin's National Choral Society hnve 
performed Elijah. Sims Reeves, fatigued perhaps by 
Ms excrttons in the character of Faust, is said not to 
• have sung as well as usual. Mme. Rudersdorflf was 
the leading soprano. Miss Emma Hey wood the con- 
tralto, and Mr. Santley, Elijuh.— Mr. Henry Leslie'^ 
Choir on the 4th ult. performed Mendelssohn's Can- 
tata Cfor male voices and brass instruments) on 
Schiller's " Ode to the Artists" ; besides a Motet for 
double choir, '* In exitu Israel," by S. Wesley, and a 
selection of madrigals and part-songs. The band 
also played Mendelssohn's Overture in C, op. 24, 
for military band ; and Mr. Pannrcuther fof Cincin- 
nati) played Beethoven's ''Moonlight" S9nata. 



Paris. 

The latest events of interest in the operatic world 
have been the revival of Rossini's " Moses** at tho 
Grand Opera ; the production of a new comic opera 
by Auber, La Fianc€e da Roi de Gtirbe**, the plot 
borrowed from Boccacio ; and the reapf>earanco of 
Adelina Patti. The Orchestra, (a new London mu- 
sical weekly, brim-full of news from all parts of Eu- 
rope) says : 

You have heard, of course, of the ** Fiancee du 
Roi 4e Gathe ;" of its succcs*, of its peculiar plot, of 
the left-handed allusions coniaincd in it, of the delight 
with which French audiences receive a pieco so emi- 
nently French. It would be needless to tell yon tho 
story of the Fiancee, for the English newspapers havo 
in the majority of coses, given it as soon as it appear- 
ed ; and yon know all about the talismanic ncckluce, 
a pearl of which disappears whenever the wearer 
Buners an indiscreet liberty to be taken with her — 
moaning kisses, of course. Osculation predojninatea 
so much thronghout the opera that, out of thirty pearls 
originally comprising the necklace, only onois left on 
at last, and this is sacrificed bv the last kiss which 
ratifies tho engagement of the h'iancee with the cousin 
of the Roi, kissing your affianced being indiscreet, of 
coarse ; at least in France. It is a gorgeous specta- 
cle, however, not the kissing, but the opera ; all kingf, 
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queens, pages, pretty (^irls, velvet, sanaets, crimson, 
and Aznro. As for the music, it is ravisaanU; all 
Paris sajs so. It is another question whether the 
music would be considered raviasanU in London ; but 
the plot would, anywhere. Music is Parisian entire- 
ly, and vou must judge it in that light ; very little 
Auberish about it, but altogether what the papers call 
petiUanU d* espnt: There are very little couplets, 
delicate romanzas, a capital shaving duet, with 
orchestral accompaniment to represent the scraping 
of the barber, no, barberess's razor on the king's chin. 
A concerted piece, quintet, and a motif on (as it 
would seem) Spanish airs, are both excellent ; and 
the finale to Act 1 is a highly colored number, ap- 
proaching very near perfection in its kind, and pro- 
ducing immense effect. Act< 2 and 3. however, are 
bettor ; Act 3 the best. A splendid number is the air 
of Mdllo. Cico. It is a delicious calm, tranquil song, 
into which flows, for you cannot say it interrupts, 
a chorus of pretty lines, sung by the very pretty pnges. 
The page symphony is especially fiiie. Psffes, in 
fact, inundate the opera; pages represented in the 
overture; paces in nil the acts ; pages with the fairest 
of faces and roundest of calves : pages kissing and h^ 
ing ki«*sed ; pages whose model and prototype should 
be Mdllc. Bella. As for the singers, Mdlle. Cico has 
good qualities, of which she makes the most. A chard 
is n fair tenor, who JsinRS with taste, aplomb And verve. 
Mdlle. Tual has little ro sinjr, but if is enough to look 
at her pretty face and figure. Sainte Foy is always 

good, and Battaille is amaenifirent bnsso."^ People 

had commenced to utter an universal growl against 
the manngeinent of theTheatre-Imperial-Itali«n, at.d 
to contrn««t the " direction" of M. Bacier with the late 
sway of M. Calzado ; nay. some of the pre«8s had pub- 
li>hed the names of tlio relative comranies side by 
side, in columns of ihe newspapers, making odious 
comparisons ; when, happily for M. Bnpier, Adelina 
Patti made her appearance. '* Dieu soit lou€r* ex- 
claims La France, Musicale piously, " illen etait temps" 
Certainly it would appear time, for joyous Paris rush- 
ed to the Italien on Sunday last in unconcealed enthu- 
siasm, and revelled in Adelina as French audiences 
can only. She was a goddess in Sonnambula — a diva ; 
she was better than ever — moresrracefnl, more expres- 
sive, sweeter, in voice, richer in manner : so Paris 
afl&rms. Their Majesties were there, and pave the 
signal for the reception she met with. Not that 
Frenchmen want to be told when to applaud ; but it 
was polite, you know, to wait for the Emperor and 
Empress. And did they flot applaud, too — that 
crowded audience I Six times during the opera Ade- 
lina was called on, and again at the fall of the curtaia. 
Tlicy would have hissed all the other artiates, who 
were simpiv vile.; but Parisian politeness feared to 
wound Mdlle. Patti, and the audience ground their 
teeth and refrained. As for her, well, listen to our 
frien'l, /ai France : " Her voice appears to us to have 
acquired rnoro power, and her song more aptitude. 
And then, what grace in all her person, what humor 
in her hy-play, wliat exprrssion in her physiognomy, 
whrtt fire in her look ! One really knows not which 
to admire most in this rich nature, so much harmony 
is there between the different parts of which it is com- 
posed. Tl^ere is but one thing to say, it is the ideal 
realized." 
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Concerts. 

Julius Eichberq's First Orchestral 
Soiree. Mr. Zerrahn's larger plan of Philhar- 
monic Concerts having come to naught, the lov- 
ers of Symphony naturally turned to Mr. Eich- 
berg*8 novel little cabinet experiment of orches- 
tral performances in Chickering's Ilall. The first 
of bis two soirees took place last Saturday even- 
ing, with a select and eager audience, not exceed- 
ing 200 people. The concert giver had no thought 
of making money ; he only wished to make his 
bow for the first time before the "appreciative 
few" in the character of a conductor of classical 
orchestral music; and to this end bring them into 
such close quarters with some symphonies (small- 
er gems in that kind, such as a small band might 
render), that no sound, no smallest trait of the 
musical structure should be lost. Hence the 
snail saloon instead of the great Music Hall, and 



accordingly a small orchestra of 24 instruments. 
His selection of pieces, all of them familiar ones, 
was choice ; it was a programme to keep one 
awake and lively. One listened with increasing 
zest; and it was well that there were none of the 
so-called" attractions" and "varieties," in the shape 
of songs and solos, to dull the appetite for a pure 
feast of orchestra. There were just four pieces : 

1. Symphony in E flat major Haydn. 
Adagio. Allegro eon aptrito, Andante, Mennetto, Allegro 

con Rptrito. 

2. Allegretto Sebenando. from 8th Symphony. 

Beethoren. 

8. Orertnre "Predoaa." Weber. 

4. First Symphony In C major, Beethoren. 

Adagio molto. Allegro oon brio ; Andante eantablle 

con moko ; Menuetto : Finale. 

The result was not only new enjoyment, but a 
new sharpeninf( of the critical faculties on the 
part of the listeners. On. the one hand, probably 
the beauty and the marvellously cunning struc- 
ture of those familiar compositions had never be- 
fore been so keenly realized by them ; while on 
the other hand all the defects and crudities in 
the renderinjT, unnoticed in the Music Hall; were 
glaringly apparent. All were convinced of one 
} thinof : that Mr. Eichberp has the musicianship, 
' the brain, the feelin<ri quick perception, energy 
and self-possession, to conduct an orchestra in the 
execution of its highest tasks. Nothing on his 
part seemed wanting ; although in candor wc must 
say that much was wanting in the obedience of 
the musicians to his wishes and clear signs. There 
was, in the Haydn Symphony at least, a great 
deal of coarse playing, lack of delicate shading, a 
monotonous loudness in the first violins, and nev- 
er anything like a pianmimo. This was largely 
owing, no doubt, to the untried situation ; it re- 
vealed the habit of indifferent and uncritical re- 
hearsal, that which had passed muster in the Mu- 
sic Hall not being equal to this finer test ; and 
moreover, Mr. E. must have had small chances of 
rehearsal and of establishing a quick magnetic 
relationship between himself and his musicians. 
There was too much also of the same dead, level 
stress weighing updn the buoyant rhythm of the 
Beethoven Allegretto, which was taken the first 
time too slow — a fault corrected when a repeti- 
tion was demanded. Weber's fresh, delightful 
and romantic overture went better; and the 
Beethoven Symphony better still ; indeed that 
might be called an uncommonly nice performance ; 
which seems to prove that the instruments re- 
quired a little time to feel and measure their own 
power in the little hall. We doubt not that next 
time the experience of this first trial will be care- 
fully and critically turned to good account, and 
that the pieces will be finely^ as well as correctly, 
rendered. Conductor and orchestra will know 
each other better, and will know the medium in 
which they work. 

Two drawbacks, of course, were intrinsic and 
unavoidable. First, the Hall is as much too 
small for any orchestra, as the Music Hall is too 
large for a small orchestra. "Every forte tone up- 
on a trumpet, for instance, startles you with a 
terrible blast, and this may not be remedied by 
blowing \t piano, since that is not the kind of tone 
required. Secondly, alike for a small room or a 
great one, the proportion of the various classes 
of instruments in a skeleton or outline orchestra 
cannot be good ; the retrenchment is wholly in 

one family, the strings, while the indispensable 
pairs of oboes, clarinets, trumpeta^&c, remain at 

the full complement ; for these there is no mini- 
mum below what the largest orchestra commonly 
requires. 



}f we have dwelt more than is our w«nt upon 
defects, it is because the unwonted conditions 
forced one to listen critically, making close scru- 
tiny unavoidable. It was placing the Symphony 
under a microscope to play it in that small hall. 
It was not that the orchestra did not play as well 
as they do elsewhere ; or that they did not play 
con amor€ and with much credit to themselves ; 
nor was it that the conductor was not richly equal 
to his task. It only proved what unrelaxing pa- 
tience of rehearsal, what nice continual refine- 
ment upon its own work, an orchestra requires in 
order to a really fine symphonic rendering under 
the magnifying lens of so uncompromising a test. 
A natural effect of such an experiment will be to 
prompt to much more close and critical rehearsals 
than have been found necessary (even if they 
have been possible) hitherto. 

But with all these drawbacks, and fhr out-, 
weighing them all, there is no denying a positive 
peculiar pleasure which attended Mr. Biohberg's 
concert, and which has made it heartily talked 
over as one of the most delightful musical events 
of the season. That pleasure consisted partly 
in the good impression made by the conductor, 
and in this new confirmation of what we have 
long heard and known of his sound, intelligent, 
high-toned musicianship; partly in the tact and 
true refinement displayed in the programme ; 
but above all in having such familiar, admirable 
masterpieces placed before us in so clear and 
strong a light, that there was no feature lost It 
was a new revelation of many a trait of beauty 
and artistic treatment, which may ordinarily es- 
cape one. Every little accessory phrase, or bit of 
imitation in the middle parts ; every coloring or 
tempering of a note by this or that wind instru- 
ment ; in short, the whole logical internal struc- 
ture or proper composition of the work, the strict 
evolution of the superb whole from its germ or 
motivCf'whh all the appertaining graces,and the glo- 
rious freedom with which genius works out and 
illustrates law : — all this became unusually appar- 
ent, in fact unescapable. It only needs continu- 
ance of such trials, study of fine shades and deli- 
cacy, to realize for audience and performers ere 
long all this pleasure without any drawback of 
heaviness or coarseness. And we sincerely trust 
that Mr. Eichberg will be encouraged to go on in 
this good direction, and, having demonstrated in 
this small way to a few what can be done, and 
what he is competent to do, that then he will 
take a somewhat larger hall, and with a somewhat 
larger orchestra, give us no end of Symphonies 
according to his ideal. Such a talent and such 
culture should not be allowed to drudge forever 
in the nightly routine of a common theatre. 



Handel and Haydn Society. We pre- 
sume 110 one went to the perfornnance of Costa's 
oratorio, "Eli," Sunday evening before last, ex- 
pecting to hear a great work, a work of real cre- 
ative genius, taking rank with Handel,- Mendels- 
sohn, &c. It was pretty generlklly agreed, we 
think, when it was first performed here in 1857, 
as it is agreed in London, to accept it as a musi- 
cian-like, pleasing and effective work of highly 
respectable excellence, but not of marked origi- 
nality. The work of an Italian, who is not one- 
sided in his notions, who has lived long in Eng- 
land, and been for years the chief conductor, not 
only of Italian and all sorts of opera, but of the 
Birmingham and other festivals, of all the orato- 
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riosofthe great German masters. Of course all 
this has «»iven depth and breadth to his musician- 
ship. Wherever his iifusic flpws the clearest, 
there is the reflection of a Mendelssohnian sky 
upon its surface. And even that is creditable. 
The best parts are the choruses, some of which 
are worked up learnedly to a grand result. There 
are some beautiful and touching airs also ; and 
the orchestration is clever. Such as it is, it had 
the benefit of a very good performance this time. 
The great Organ, with its voluminous sub-basses, 
lifted up the choruses and added vastly to their 
fullness, certainty and grandeur. (Once or twice, 
perhaps, the weight of organ tone was even too 
great.) Mr. Zerrahn had drilled his singers 
well ; the balance of the parts seemed to us unu- 
sually good. 

The solo sinjrinjr was for the most part well up 
to all reasonable roquirements, with the excep- 
tion of the want of strength iniMr. Wheeler's 
tenor voice, which strove at disadvantage against 
the powerful accompaniments of those martial airs, 
(the voice of Reeves rings like a trumpet in 
them), and which by that very effort became dry 
and hard, sometimes a little sharp. We can re- 
spect this sacrifice of himself in an ungrateful ser- 
vice, for we have all known how sweet and artis- 
tically trained a tenor he is in the right place. 
Mr. Rudolphsen's rich bass voice told well in 
the airs and rather sleepy recitatives which fall to 
the share of Eli. Miss Houston was in excel- 
lent voice and, allowing for some nervousness, 
gave brilliant effect to the air, *'I will extol thee," 
and fine expression so all the soprano solos. The 
most interesting solo part is that of the young 
Samuel, whose morning and evening prayer, as 
well as all his music, found most satisfactory 
treatment in the pure, chaste, fresh and innocent 
voice and delivery of Mrs. J. S. Gary. 



Orchestbal Union. Two more interesting 
Wednesday afternoon concerts. That of Feb. 24lh 
had for Overture, that to Weber's Oberon, and for 
Symphony Mendelssohn's "Italian" (No. 4, in A.), 
both of them genial works, which never lose their 
freshness. The latter claimed a special interest, 
heard so soon after the overture to his "Betmkehr ana 
der Fremde" in which its first movement seems to lie 
in embryo. The organist of the occasion, Mrs. L. S. 
Frorock, whose first appearance it was, amply jus- 
tified the reputation which she has acquired in West- 
em cities (as Miss Tillinghast), for her skill in ren- 
dering the great organ works of Bach. There was 
much Curiosity to hear her, and the Music Hall Was 
full. Bach's Toccata in F was a severe test to put 
herself to, and some nervousness betrayed itself in a 
certain unsteadiness of tempo ; it would have been 
better, too, if she had not yielded to advice in trying 
to commend it to the popular ear by change of stops, 
where Bach intended none. But it was plain that 
she has talent, with remarkable execution both with 
hands and feet, flint she understands and loves such 
music, nnd is indeed an accomplished orjjanis|. Yield- 
ing to advice again, instead ofjrivingherown choice, 
a Sonata of Mendelssohn, for the second piece, she 
played an Ojffertoire hy Battiste, one which we have 
not heard before, called Offerloire du Saint Jour de 
Paques, connistlng of variations on a Catholic Choral. 
It was not uninteresting, and was tastefully and clear- 
ly rendered. 

Seventh concert. Last Wednesday Mozart's sterl- 
ing overture to La C/emenza di Tito was revived, after 
a long interval ; the instruments were in uncommon- 
ly good tune, and made a fresh, bright, clear tone- 
picture of it. Cade's 6ih Symphony, in B flat, yuM 
played for the second time, ana we enjoyed it even 
better than before. The same dreamy melancholy, 
wild, sca-shore-likc, yet tender, which we .feel in his 
earlier works, pervades it. The themes are interest- 
ing, the form develops naturally from them, the instru- 
mental coloring is very harmonious, subdued and 



• 
rich, and the whole thing is graceful and poetic Since 
his first Symphony, in C minor, which drew such 
warm conlrratnlationsfrom Mendelssohn (see transla- 
tions on our first patre), the Danish composer has 
hardly kept the promise which that work held out. 
Succeeding Symphonies were weak and manneristic. 
We would cive a trifle to know what Mendelssohn 
would say to this sixth one. Con there be any deny- 
ing that It is a fine Svmphony ? It was smoothlv 
and clearly rendered too. On the Great Org«n Mr. J. 
K. Paine played in his truly orpan-like and masterly 
manner. First an Oi^toir«, of his own composition, 
a serious, calm, religious one, not a captivating effect 
piece ; not catching the general ear like the French 
brilliants by that name, not particularly strikinp: in 
its themes, but harmonizing well with serious medita- 
tion, organ-like in style and spirit, musician-like in 
treatment. Then he played again the grand, the in- 
exhanstible Passacafjlia in C minor hy Bach, which 
came out even grander and clearer than before. How 
steadily and wonderfully it broadens, deepens, cloth- 
ing itself with still more majesty as it grows and 
gathers onward, the great, deep boss tones of the 
same unwearied solemn theme still sounding on be- 
neath! It swells the breast and lifts the soul, like 
climhing among mountains, to listen and give oneself 
fully up tu such a work. 



The New Organ at the Ghnrch of the Im- 
maoulate Conception. 

This superb instrument, the last and highest tri- 
umph of the skill and taste of our Boston builders, 
Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook, (whose works hitherto 
have never been excelled in this country), is one of 
the first fruit<« of the wholesome impulse given to the 
art here by the presence of that great masterwork 
of Gennan art in the Boston Music Hall. This is 
only what the author and abettors of that Sold, but 
admirably successful, project all along anticipated 
and intended. With that to learn from and to inspire 
emulation, we shall do better things, and many more 
of them, than we have done before. Tlie people are 
learning what to demand in an Organ { much grows 
indispensable, which we had not before thought of, 
and builders stand ready with skill and willing, ear- 
nest spirit to answer to the call. 

The crowd of music-loving people, who filled every 
seat and aisle of that vast church on the evening of 
the inauguration of the Organ (Feb. 3), were greatly 
impressed by the power, the richness, the delicacy 
and beauty of its tones. Having (at present) only 
47 speaking registers, hardly more than half the num- 
ber of the Music Hall Organ, with no 32-feet stop, 
and only five stops in the Pedal, it was indeed won- 
derful what a deep, solid, rich, sonorous flood was 
poured out from the full organ. The place itself, re- 
markable for its acoustic qualities, magnifying all 
tone^, contributed something to this ; hut such con- 
tribution would have availed little had not the tones 
intrinsically been noble, true and fine. 

The Organ occupies a space of 40 feet in height, 
35 feet in width, and more than 20 feet depth. The 
case, built. by Messrs. Smith and Crane of New York, 
from designs by P. C. Keeley, the architect of the 
church, is in perfect keeping with that noble Roman 
structure. It has three Manuals, from 8 ft. C to A, 
.')8 notes each. The Pedal keyboard has 27 keys, 
from 16 ft. C to D. There are three "double action" 
composition pedals for the stops of the Great Man- 
ual, by which some stops are drawn in while others 
are pushed out : one pedal, of novel contrivance, 
partly answers the same end for the stops of the 
Pedal Organ, as the placing a portion of them in the 
Swell box in that of the Music Hall, i.e. makes the 
distinction of ybi'te and piano Pedal; another pedal 
operates upon the " Pedal and Great" Coupler at 
pleasure. The *' pneumatic lever" is applied to the 
"Great Manual" (with its couplings), and to the 
" Swell Manual", with the same success as in the 
Music Hall in lighteniiig and equalizing the toi^ch. 
The action is brought forward and reversed, so that 
the organist faces the Altar, besides being at such dis- 
tance from the pipes that he can hear the sounds 
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which leap out at his bidding. The contents are as 
follows : 

OBEAT MANUAIi. 

1. 16 feet Open TMitpftiioo. through l» metftl, 68 pipes. 

2. 8 " Open Dlnpanon. through in metal, 58. " 
8. 8 " CUribella. throufrb tn wood. 68 " 
4. 8 " Stop'd DU paeon, through in wood, (doppel 

floete) 68 " 

6. 8 " Tiola da Gamba, tbrongh in metal, 68 " 

6. 4 " Octore. throufch In Metal. 68 " 

7. 4 "' ?lute Harmonique, througli in metal aad 

wood. 68 

8. 2 2-8 '' Twelfth, througih In metal 68 

9. 3 ** Fifteenth, through in metol, 6R 

10. 2 ^' Mixture, three ranks, laree wale. 174 
11 1 1 8 Mixture, fire ranks, amall ncale, 290 
12. 16 " Trumpet, fWmi C. in metal, 46 
18. 8 " Trumpet, through In metal, 68 
14. 4 ** Clarion, throajch In metal, 66 
16. Blank Slider for additional »top when desired. 

SWBIiIi MANUAli. 

}?. IS '^^^K^n" ?r:Si,.e, I "»""«»> »» --»' ^ ^'^- 

IR. 8 ** Opea Diapason, through in metal. 

10. 8 " Violina rnew utop) thrnuGrh in metal, 

20. 8 '* Stop'd DIapamn. throufrh In wood, 

*i\. 4 '* Octave, throuprh In metal. 

22. 4 '* Flute Harmonique. through In metal and 

wood 
28 4 " Octnre. Viol d'Amour. through in metal 

24. 2 2-8 Twelfth, throngh in metal. 

25. 2 '• F»ft«»enth. through in mf>tAl. 

26. 1 8-4 Mixture. 6 rankn. thronsh in metal, ' 

27 18 " Fngotto. from (J. through in metal, 

28 8 " Cornopfldnn. through in mptal. 
29. 8 '* Oboe, through In mi>tal. 
80. 8 " Vox Htt«ana. through In metal, 
81 4 *' Clarion, through In metal. 
32 " Blank Slider. 

OHOIB OBaAN. 

88. 16 fleet Bourdon BadS, wood, 

84. 16 '' iEnlina. metal. 

85. 8 '* Open Dlapai)on. through in metal, 

86. 8 " T)nlciiina. throngh In metal. 
37. 8 '* Kemulophon, through In metal, 

88. 8 ^' Melndiit. through in metal, 

89. 8 '* Stop*d Diapanon. through inr metal and 

wood. 

40 4 " Octnre. through In metal. 

41. 4 *^ CeleHina, through in metal. 

42. 4 ** Flauto Traverm. throusb in wood, 
48 2 '* PIcolo. through In wood. 
44. 8 *' Clarionet, through la metal, 
4S Blank Slider 

FEDAIi ORGAN. 

46. 16 feet Open Diapason, wood, 

47. 16 *' Dulciana, wood, 

48. 10 2-8 Quint, wood, 

49. 8 feet Violoncello, metal, 
HOi. 16 " Trombone, wood,* 

S^HGHANICAIi BEGISTEBS. 
6I.9 Coupler J Great and Swell, in unison. 
62. '• Great and Choir, " 
68. " Choir and Swell. *' 
64. ** Pedal and Great, 
66. " Pedal and Swell. 
66. Pedal and Choir. 
67 Pedal at Octaves. 
68. Tremulant for Swell Manual. 
68. Tremulant for Choir " 
60. Ventil for No 46. 
01. VentU for No. 48 and 60. 

Considering the place and purposes for wjn'ch the 
instrQment is to be used, that it is for the Catholic 
service mainly, ancl not so much for Dach fugnes and 
the likB,heFe is a most ingenious nnd admirable spcc- 
ifiration. And it is mainly due to the experience 
and fine toste of Mr. J. H.-Willcox, theortrnnlstof 
the Church, under whose hands it wa-* so efTectively 
displayed that evening. It is hut justice to him, too, 
to say, that as yet a part of his desijrn is only indi- 
cated ; room is* purpo.<?ely left for a 32-ft. stop in the 
Pedal, and for an extra stop in each of the three 
Manuals. And even now, although the proportion 
of Pedal stops to the rest is mudi smaller than iri 
most German organ8,we doubt not that the htaunchest 
Bach-i-st would piake the fuirues roll out exult- 
ingly enough upon it. Besides, we must call atten- 
tion to the abundance of 16 ft. nnd 8 feet stops in the 
Manuals, e-jpeciully in the Swell. There is no lack 
of rich and lively diapason tone, the fonndation of 
the whole ; plenty of harmonic or "mutation" stops ; 
while the "mixtures" (Or "chorus work", as they are 
called in the article on English Organ-huildinj;!^ on 
another pas^e) give life and sparkle to the flood of 
tone, without unpleasant screaming. Of single 
stops, we were struck by the power and lustine.ss of 
the Troml)one and Trumpet. The Gamba is remark- 
aiily successful, ; so too the Clarionet, Fairotto.Oboe, 
and all those softer stops for the voicing of which Mr. 
Hook has long been famous. The Flute Harmonique 
in the Swell, and the new stop *'Violina" are exqui- 
site. Tiio Vox Humana startled and delighted the 
crowd bv a closer resemblance to the human voice, 
than that in the Music Hall. It is pleasant enough 
for certain effects,pparingly used ; but in no organ can 
it be valued as much more than a curious f<nicy ; if 
the tone does suggest the human, it is more like that 
humming itself throngh a comb, than like frank, 
outright womanly or manly siiiging. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



A new^ work, by M. Edouard GnJijoir, of An^ 
werp, entitled , " History of the tnnnafactnre and the 
manufacturers of Organs, followed by a general 
Biography of ail the Organists, and a catalogue of 
published works, didactic and histoncal, upon the 
Organ," is soon to appear in the French language. 
The book will principally comprise th« history of the 
Oi^n in the Netherlands and Belgium. 



A new Mass, with orchestral accompaniment, com- 
posed by Mr. C. C. Steams, one of the resident ma- 
sicinns of Worcester, in this State, is soon to be- 
broiight out. A writer in the Spiff who has heaid 
the rehearsals, speaks very highly of it. 

The cry for "Anvil Choruses,"in our ownSympho 
ny concerts, and for "Storms," national airs and pop- 
ular ballads on our Great Organ, is not without coun- 
tenance abroad. We copy from the Athenaeum : 

MuBTO IN LiTRHPOOL. — A Report of the late an- 
nunl meetinc of the directors and members of the 
Liverpool PhilhHrmonic Society (which we derive 
from iho Orch^tra) is comi'*Ml enough to claim the 
Iniinrhtor of all musiriAns, thous:h it holds up one of 
EntfUnd's great towns in no frtvorahl^light to those 
who would believe the reiterated fact of the great 
musical pro^rress made and making in this country. 
It appeared from the Report that the Society's finan- 
ces are in a Nourishing condition. Great discontent, 
however, was expressed by some present at the man- 
ner in which it has been managed. Some time since, 
if memory serves us, we called attention to a vigor- 
ous attempt made by that section of the concert-goers 
that loves beat to hear the sound of its own voice, 
when the Piccolomini of the minute is silent — to rid 
the concerts of a Philharmonic Society of those horri- 
ble bores cal.cd classical German Symphonies. This 
was overruled, fortunately. But the other day the 
aamc body of singular rebels took the field (we per- 
ceive) in now strength. One spoke-with more direct- 
ness than civility, clamoring against "the foreign ele- 
ment" in the concerts, and also, in the formation of 
the committee — ^and another (much in the spirit of 
Goldsmith's tavern Kucst, who cried, *'Rot your ItaL 
ianoK ! give me a simple ballad") was violent to have 
less of your German and Italian music, and mor« 
such things as "John Anderson ray Jo." This ora- 
tor, it is true, announced him«elf as a "non-musical 
proprietor ;" an admission which throws an odd light 
on the interpretation of the word "Philharmonic" by 
many of those who frequent one of the most beautiful 
and commodious concert-rooms in Europe. 

Have we a, "non musical pi-oprietor" among us 1 

Marbtzbk, according to an exchange paper, ha^ 
beyond questioji |?] the stron^st opera company 
that ha« ever been in America, anr^ his expenses are 
enormous in proportion — from SI200 to $1600 a night. 
The salaries of all hia leading artistes are payable in 
gold, every fortnight, no matter what its premium in 
the market. To Mme. Medori he pays $2500* a 
month, to Miss Kellogg, $1600, to Mdllc. Sulzer 
$1000, to Mdlle Ortolanl-BriirnoH $1000, to Sijinor 
Mizznlcni $2000. to Siirnor Bellini $1000, and to 
Biaclii$1000. When Fan«!t was produced the num- 
ber of "people" on Maretzek's pay-rolI was 230. His 
last and of late greatest acquisition is the silver-voic- 
ed tcncr, Briirnoli, who fell out and into a lawsuit 
with his old manager, Grau, and now Maretzek prom- 
ises greater things than ever. 

Adblina Patti is now in Paris, and is as much 
of a sensation as ever. In Madrid her success was 
overwhelming. At her benefit in that city a magnif- 
icent medallion was presented to the young Ameri- 
can prima donna from the queen. The hijou was en- 
riched with sapphires and diamonds. — Virginia Whi- 
ting, Lorini and Adelaide Phillips have met with 
grcit success in opera ar Havana.— St vori is playing 
his magic violin in London at Jullien's concerts, 
where they have a full orchestra, three military bands, 
full chorus, the best singers, and Sivori, all for a 
shilling. — .Madame Grisi will visit England next 
year and give another "farewell" series of perform- 
ances. 

Mrs. Katb Thompson, formerly best known as 
Kato Lodcr, has been distinguishing herself by com- 
po-iing a trio in D minor for the piano, violin and 
violoncello, said to be a splendid effort. She has 
also recently produced two four-part songs, "The 
Wounded Cupid" and "Sir Knight," which are pro- 
nounced elegant, graceful and classically pure. 



A review of Mendelssohn's letters, in the last 
London Athenaum, closes with these words : 

"There is no leading this book, which is fuller of 
artistic precept, and record of practice, and personal 
indications of character, than any collection of musi- 
cal letters whfch, till now, has seen daylight. There 
will be no end of appeal to it, so long as people shall 
live who believe that Music w no sensual enchantress, 
no enervating Delilah, but a muse, a grace, a power, a 
truth, and a humanizing influence among the arts." 



n 



A celebrated Oxford scholar, who professed an in- 
diflference to music, was once asked what he thought 
of an orchestra which had been performing a grand 
overture ; he replied that he only was Impressed "by 
the wonderful coincidences of the fiddlers' elbows.'* 

A Curious Concbrt. Berlioz relates the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning Liszt and Rubini. Thev 
had both announced that they would give a granii 
concert in one of the northern cities of France. No- 
thing was wanting in the way of advertising, bill 
posting. &c. But all in vain, the concert did not 
draw, and on the evening of the performance, Liszt 
and RuMni entered the hall, which was almost empty, 
only fifty persons being present. Rubini was so en- 
raged that he at first determined not to sing. 

"On the contrary," said Liszt, "yon must this 
evening do your best, for this small audience is evi- 
dently composed of all the music lovers in the pro- 
vince, and we must therefore distinguish ourselves 
the more." 

They began their performance. Rubini sang and 
Liszt played J the programme having been carried 
out, Liszt stepped before the curtain and thus ad- 
dressed the audience : 

"Ladies and gentlemen (there was only one female 
present), will you do me the honor to sup with me 1" 

At first they declined, but after a little persuasion, 
they aereed to accept the invitation. The supper 
cost Liszt 1,200 franco. On the next evening of 
the concert, the house was crammed, the public hav- 
ing assembled in the hope of receiving a iifpper, but 
they were disappointed, and Rubini and Liszt wcr« 
amply repaid by the profits of the second perform- 
ance for the expenses of the first. 

An international musical contest is to take place 
in r/>ndon next summer between the musical arti^its 
of France and those of England. The prizes include 
gold medals, cups, diplomas, masical instruments, 
money, and a "gorgeous banner." 

The above loo^e statement is going the rounds. 
Who are the musical artists of France and England f 
Are Messrs. Anber, Beriioz, Roger, Ac., about to 
compete with Bennett, Balfe, Macfarren, Arabella 
Goddard , &c. 1 Probably the popular singing soci- 
eties are meant, such as the Orpheonistes, the York- 
shire uhorus singers, and the like. 

Sivori, the violinist is giving concerts in the south 
of France. 

Thalberg, during the year 1862 and 1863, made 
by giving concerts no less than sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 

American composers have, with those of other 
nations, a chance to compete for two prizes, of $400 
and $200, ofllbred by one Signor Baseri of Florence, 
for the best string quartet, to consist of four separate 
movements. 

Leading journals of Paris administer a sharp re- 
buke to the "pretense and inflated bombast" of 
Manager XJUman, for sending extravagant puffs of 
Carlotu Patti to them, asking their insertion as edi- 
torial notices. 



RoTAL Rbtort to A Fbmalb Vqcalist. George 
the Second, who, it is well known, had very little 
taste for either poetry, painting, or music, being 
present at a concert, to no one part of which he 
paid the least attention, condescended to compli- 
ment a woman of quality on the excellence of her 
vocal powers; upon which the lady, who was one of 
the fine«»t private female singers then living, curtsied 
to his MajestyVith a sarcastic formality, saying : 

"Mv performance, Sir, would have* been better, 
could I have flattered myself that it was worthy a 
moment of your Majesty's attention." 

"Nay, Madam," retorted the King, "your voice 
only requires to be equal to your wit, to command 
the attention of St. Cecilia herself." 



DB8CRXPTIVB LIST OF THB 
PalilUlicil byQllver Dlta«ii it, C«. 



Vooalj with Piano Aooompaniment. 

'Twas thy loved voice. W, T, Wrighton. 25 

* One of the swMt longa with a malodtoas tltto,irhieh 
doM not disappoint yoa, when you op«n th« Imvm 
and sing it. 

Oh say that yon ne'er will forget me. Ballad. 

B. R. TVench, 2.5 
Effie May: Ballad. " 25 

Soldier's Return. Song. " 25 

Mr. Trsneh has the art of creating a very '^melodl- 
eos'* melody, ae will be noticed enpeeielly In the flrtt 
songabore mentioned, which ought to rank high 
among soiigs. The second should please the ballad 
lovers, and the title of the third commends It to those 
who are anxiously looking fbrward to the time when 
their ioldlen shall come ''marching home.*' 

Sleep and the Poet. J. P, Knight, 25 

A daarieal Bngllsh song. 

Why art thon far away. Song. Dr. LighthilL 25 
Given a good sulitJect, and a well sounding tl«le,a&d 
a competent eompoeer Is enre to tnm ont a good song. 
The title and the author fill both theee conditions. 

I'm not in a harry to marry. Song. H. Walker, 25 

What a great many people eay who do not mean It. 
But if they say It they might as well sing it, and here 
is the song. 

One by one. Song. A, Proctor. 25 

You and I. " daribel. 25 

A g reea b le songs by good composers. 

I woald not win a heart to share. Song. 

L,P. Whitney, 25 
Mr. W. has composed many fine songs, and this will 
not diminish his reputation. 

Initmmental Mntlo. 

Faust. Fantasia Brillante. E Ketterer. 60 

Thellretof the Tanst Vantaalas. Of medium dlB-' 
cnlty, and skllftitly varied. Fine for pmotlse. 

Bonquet of Melodies. "Faust." F Beyer, 50 

Another high class eollectlon of the now nnivenal- 
I7 popular melodies. About as dlflienlt as other pleow 
of the Bouquet and Repertoire. The vsxions nnm* 
here of the Bouquet constitute a valuable eolleetloD 
of opera music, and are used extensively by teaehers 
and amateurs. 

Anon Waltz. J, S, Knight, 25 

A bright arrangement of a melody from *' Ailon,*' 
and has already become a great flirorite with tiiose 
who have heard It played. A delicate tit bit ot musle 
with which to regale your fHends of an evening. 

There is no one like a mother. Variations. 

C, Grobe, 50 
A pleasing melody, with VMlattons, In good style ibr 
piactlse. 

Troubadour et Chateleine: Blumenthai. 60 

Dlffleult. Of high character. 

Books. 

War Songs for Freemen. Dedicated to the Army 
of the United States. With appropriate music. 20 
No one can look through this spirited eolketlon 
without being Impressed with the Idea, that it Is Just 
the book for soldiers in their' tents, and for every- 
body else who wishes to sing on war topics. A vigor* 
ous and discriminating taste appears In the selection 
of first late, wide awake melodies and words. 



Uusio BT Mail. — MurIo It sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for erery four ounces, or motion thereof. Pereons 
at a distance will find the e'onTeyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwlgbt^f JoarnftI of Hiulo. 

Half a doien of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIKRI. 
ICoDttnned firom pufe 194] 
This much seemed necessary to give the read- 
er even a faint picture of the scene and actors in 
the quiet drama in which we are to make the 
young Salieri our principal character — and to 
whom we now come back. 

Gassmann, who had been called to Vienna as 
ballet composer in 1 762, had become quite a fa- 
vorite of the young Emperor, had been appoint- 
ed chamber compoeer, and three times a week was 
one of those, who aided in the private concerts 
above described. Joseph learned ra some manner, 
soon after the rolurn of the composer from 
Venice, that he had brought a very promising 
youth with him, and expressed a desire to see 
him. Gassmann, of course, took his pupil to the 
palace, where he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, who addressed him with : "Ah, good 
morning, how are you pleased with Vienna ?" 

Salieri, frightened, embarrassed, and accus- 
tomed in Venice to the title of Excellency, re- 
plied : "Well, your Excellency !" and instantly 
added by way of correcting his mistake: "Extraor- 
dinarily well, your Majesty !" 

Some of the musicians of the chapel laughed 
at the boy's embarrassment and simplicity ; but 
Joseph went on asking him about his home, his 
fanaily and so on, and Anton, having fully recov- 
ered himself, answered all questions with great 
discretion, and embraced the opportunity to ex- 
press to the Emperor his gratitude toward Gass- 
mann, who was of course present, and whom he 
represented as his benefactor and second father. 
Joseph then required him to sing and play some- 
thing from memory, which he did quite to the 
satisfaction of the monarch. Now began the or- 
dinary chamber concert, of which the music that 
day happened to be vocal pieces from Basse's 
opera ^*Alcule al bimo," Salieri sang not only 
the alto in the choruses, but several solos with 
ease ai^d correctness at sight from the score. Tliis 
pleased Joseph mu^hand he ordered Gassmann al- 
ways in future to bring his pupil with him ; this 
he did, and so began Salieri's service at the Im- 
perial Court, never to be interrupted so long as 
his powers lasted. 

As a practical school, one in which the youth 
should learn the application of theoretical rules 
and forms, which at home he had studied in books 
and scores, Gassmann took his pupil regularly to 
the thiBStre. The master directed a new piece 
but three times, aAer which Salieri was put at the 
spinnet or harpsichord — ^for in the theatre the 
piano-forte as yet was not, nor had the old mode 
of directing from a keyed instrument, (kept up in 
the London Philharmonic concerts long af^er it 
had disappeared almost everywhere else) given 
way to the only true one — since the growth of 
tbe modem orchestra — that of a conductor, with 
his baton, standing or seated, elevated above his 
forces. 



Of the mass of anecdotes and reminiscencea 
which Salieri wrote down in his latter years, Mo- 
sel has given a few at length, which are charac- 
teristic both of the man — as a youth engaging in 
adventures and frolics, and as the old man recall- 
ing them to mind with evident satisfaction — and 
of the scenes'in which he lived ; they are there- 
fore worth repeating. 

On one of the first three evenin<;s of some new 
piece, the music of which pleased him as little as 
did the pubh'c, instead of remainin*; in his place 
in the pit, to listen to the musical effects — as Gass- 
mann demanded of him — he gave way to a desire 
to go upon the stage. He found the machinists 
at work behind a drop curtain preparing the table 
for a grand supper to come o(! in the next s(;cne. 
Their work was done, but the youth stopped a 
moment to look at the papier mache pastries, 
capons, &c., — when — potz taHsend ! — the prompt- 
er's whistle for change of scene sent up the cur- 
tain, and, not to be seen crossing the stage by all 
the people, and still worse, by his master, the 
poor boy had to pop under the table — a move- 
ment executed without being seen. Now came 
the actors and seated themselves singing at the 
table to feast upon their papier mache. There 
was plenty of room for Anton to remain without 
touching any one, and, as the scene closed the act, 
he was comparatively unconcerned, thinking him- 
self safe enough from being discovered by any 
one, save perhaps a machinist or two. But one 
of the supperless supper eaters must needs drop 
his napkin, and stooping to pick it up must needs 
see something black in the darkness caused by 
the low banging tablecloth ; and must needs take 
that something black to be a great dog — and must 
needs at a pause in the music tell his neighbor of the 
discovery, — and his neighbor must needs pass the 
neVrs along,sothat in two minutes the four men and 
four women at table must needs all know about 
the great black dog, and one of the women must 
needs be terribly afraid of cats and dogs, — and 
she must needs spring up with a shriek, — and the 
small audience must needs have a great laugh — 
and poor Anton is there half dead with anxiety 
and fright — all because an actor happejied to 
drop his napkin. However, the music went on, 
the dog was found to be a young man, the fright- 
ened songstress was relieved, and sat down again, 
laughing, to the papier macM^ and bo the act 
came to a close. No sooner was the curtain down 
than Salieri sprang out, and amid a shout of 
laughter explained the matter, beseeching the 
actors not to tell his master, who, as he knew, 
would soon be upon the stage, and hurried off to 
his place in the pit Spite of Anton's prayers 
Gassmann was told the story immediately. At 
the close of the play he went into the pit as usu- 
al to get his pupil, but said not a word about the 
affair. Nor at supper, nor afterwards, and the 
poor fellow went to bed with a lightened heart. 
Nor at breakfast, and Anton's terrible anxiety 
was relieved. Nor at dinner, to which Gassmann 
had invited two friends, was a hint at the great 
black dog. Before leaving the table an Italian 
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coachman (vetturino) entered, and said that he 
had been told the master wished to speak with 
him. 

"I have sent for you," answered Gassmann, "to 
learn whether you are going back soon to Italy, 
as T am going to send that boy, there, home 



again.' 



Pale and frightened, Anton sprang up and told 
the whole story, half crying, half in fun. Nfeither 
Gassmann nor his friends could keep sober faces, 
and the boy was forgiven, with the proviso of 
stricter obedience in the future. The boy prom- 
ised and kept his promise. He learned after- 
wards that the scene with the Vetturino had been 
planned beforehand by his master; but even that 
did not efface the memory of his terrible fright. 

To the death of Gassmann, January 22, 1774 
Salieri never received any regular salary for his 
services, either in the Emperor's private concerts 
or in the theatre ; but Joseph made him a pres- 
ent every new year's day, on the first one of fifty, 
on the others of eighty ducats— the ducat being 
almost exactly $2,50. Considering what in those 
days a ducat would buy in Vienna, then an ex- 
ceedingly cheap place to live in, the present was 
munificent. Anton always placed the money in 
his master's hands, who religiously used it for the 
youth's benefit, in the purchase of clothes and the 
payment of his other teachers.* 

In the large house joining and belonging to 
the Michael church opposite the Burg theatre, 
and up four flights of stairs, lived the family Mar^ 
tinez, with whom Metastasio, the poet, lodged. 
The father, a Neapolitan by birth, Spanish by 
descent, was now dead; the son an assistant li- 
brarian in the Imperial Library ; the daughter 
Metastasio's celebrated pupil, was the young lady 
at whose music lessons under Porpora, some fif- 
teen or twenty years before, young Joseph Haydn 
came down from his garret overhead to play the 
spinnet or harpsichord. 

Miss Martinez played an important part in the 
musical social life of Vienna for many a year. 
Thither Gassmann took Anton and introduced 
him to Metastasio. Every Sunday morning he 
was there, both for the benefit to be derived fit)m 
the conversation of the old poet— the most famous 
perhaps, except Volaire, then living— and to 
make fhe acquaintance of the distinguished liter- 
ary, scientic and artistic men, as well as others 
noUble only for rank, who honored his Sunday 

• Joseph Haydn had a itoiy of hb maitw Itoattn, mnaio- 
dlnetor of 8t. Stephen**, of another oolor. Time, Nov. 14 
1748 ; pUce, Kloetcr Neubnrg, a fcw miles abore Vienna on 
the Danube ; oeoacion, ISMtiTal of 8t, Leopold, atwhieh the 
■mpreee Bfaria Theresa and her hoeband rrancli were p' ^mt, 
Haydn^s voie»— he had long been leading eopiano In the 
Stephen choir— was bTMkIng and the Brnpreas had neentlj 
■aid to Beutter : ^^Joeeph Haydn no longer alDgi, he oroaks." 
The director had eonaeqnently to select another boy for the 
■oloe,and Iflobael Haydn jonnger brother of Joseph,waaisleot< 
ed, who sang a Saht Rtgina so exquisitely, that tbe Anpiess 
and her husband gave him each 12 ducats. **MlehaeI," asked 
Aeutter, **what will yon do with so mnoh money t" The boy 
thought a moment. "Our fkther has Just loet a baasl. I will 
send him 18 ducats, and beg you to take ears of the net Ibr me 
un Ul my voloe also breaks." Reuttcr took such eutUMit oaco 
of the money, that Mtohael never saw it again. 
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receptions from 9 to 12 A.M. Young Salieri 
soon became welcome at other times and seasons, 
and especially evenings, when his aid was gladly 
accepted in the musical performances of the fam- 
ily ; oflen when they were alone, Metastasio had 
him read entire scenes from his works dramatical- 
ly, "which,** says Salieri/' was for me an excel- 
lent school in declamation — a school, which, in 
the opinion of Metastasio, is an indispensable ne- 
cessity to any one who will really cultivate a tal- 
ent for musical vocal composition/' 

In those days it was thought necessary to have 
an education as well as genius ; to develop talent 
as well as possess it ; to have the taste refined by 
^n acquaintance with literature and the sister 
arts, as wpII as by a knowledge of (he great pro- 
ductions in its immediate sphere ; and to have 
the rules of harmony and counterpoint so thor- 
oughly mastered, that the composer no more 
thought about them when at work, than I do of 
Murray's Grammar and Whately's Rhetoric while 
scratching off this sentence. To his acquaintance 
with Metastasio and the instruction in declama- 
tion thus gained was due, in great measure, the 
great perfection of Salieri's works in echoing the 
sense of his texts in his music ; their real dramat- 
ic excellence — a quality so distinguishing them 
that he, the author, was far down into our own 
century the great teacher of dramatic composition 
in Vienna, as Albrechtsberger was of the theory 
of music. 

(Tobeeootinaed.) 



Carl 



ia Von Weber.* 



A LIFE PICTURE. 

(Contlnaed from page 195.) 

"The first things Vogler did in the character of a 
composer were as little to the taste of the refined pub- 
lic at Prague as his teachings and his disputations to 
that of the strict High School. His opera Castro und 
Pollux f produced under his own direction, proved an 
utter failure, while the concerts upon his newly in- 
vented instrument, the Orchestrion, which had been 
'announced with great pomp and all the means of 
puffing them known, caused competent judges to 
shake their heads, and the general public to smile. 
The learned members of the University called his 
theory an unfounded assertion, and said that in his 
propositions he rejected the i;ood with the bad. His 
form of disputation consisted, according; to them, in 
taking his opponents by surprise, thftnks to clever 
tnms'and wit, and in gaining over his auditors by 
outward means without any depth of knowledge, 
properly so-called; in a word, had people not been 
compelled to do him justice as a performer on the 
niano-forte and organ, and had he not Jbcen success- 
Tul in 'simplifying' some instruments of the latter 
kindr, he would have carried with him from Prague, 
which he left in a very unsatisfactory state of mind, 
as early as December, 1802, almost the reputation of 
a declared charlatan. But Vogler was one of those 
fortunate men whose reputation rises from its ashes 
with redoubled splendor after each defeat. He pro- 
ceeded to Vienna. There he had the luck to make 
his d^but with a brilliant anecdote, which brought to- 
gether, in a way exceedingly flattering for him, his 
name and that of Dr. Gall, then the theme of 
every one's conversation ; ho immediately received a 
commission, as did also Beethoven, to compose an 
opera for the new Theatre an der Wien (to which 
commission Samori and Fidelio owe their existence), 
while the most distinguished musicians of Vienna re- 
ceived him with great respect and looked anxiouslv 
forward to what he would do. Ho knew how to ox- 
cite this feeling of expectation by mysterious rumors 
of how he was getting on with Samori, his colossal 
opera, as it was called, though Beethoven neyer said 
a word about his Leonore. As was everywhere the 
case, by means of a clever mixture of genuine knowl- 
edge and ability ; talent for teaching; brilliant dic- 
tion; priestlike dignity; artistic show; aristocratic 
manners ^ and the grave demeanor of a thinker, Vog- 
ler spread around himself a nimbus which heightened 
in an extraordinary degree the impression^ produced 

* Vrom the NiederrhnniseAe Musik-Zritung. 



by his real merit, and, above all, did not fail to exer- 
cise a powerful and victorious influence on the world 
of young artists, and on the dispositions, a priori^ 
sympathetically organized with his own of elder men 
like Franz Anton, von Weber, Sonnlcithner, Siiss- 
meycr, &c. 

"Precisely at this epoch Franz Anton and his son 
arrived in Vienna, and, after all we have said, it was 
natural that the hearts and feelings of both should 
fly towards Vopler as iron flies towards the magnet. 

"Carl Mnria found a most kind welcome at the 
house of Count Firmian. There he became ac- 
quainted with a young offloer, Johann Baptist Gans- 
bacher, who, having been decorated a short time pre- 
viously with the gold medal, had quitted the rifnko of 
the volunteer Tyrolean Sharpshooters, and, impelled 
by an anient love for music, had sought at the foot 
of Vogler and Albrechtsberger to become initiated in 
the hif^hest theory of the art, in which he had received 
preparatory instruction from his father, a worthy 
schoolmaster at Steraing in the Tyrol. Gansbacher 
possessed a good, sturdy, vigorous, material nature, 
ibnd of wine and women, in addition to art', and pas- 
sionately attached to rifle-shooting, in which he ex- 
celled. Eight years older than Weber, endowed, 
thanks to his military career, with liberal views of 
life, broad shouldered and robust of body, be.<;ides bc- 
injr a good musician into the bargain, he speedily ac- 
quired a great influence over Weber, who began to 
love him tenderly. This love, cemented by many a 
youthful prank played in common ; many an affliction 
shared by both ; many a service rendered ; and by 
similar yearnings and aims, became a truly fraternal 
affection, as Weber -stronply proved by his actions'up 
to within a few months of his death. 

"In Vienna, Gansbacher commenced by rendering 
Carl Maria the great service of introducine: him, by 
means of his patron, Count Firmian, to Voder, and 
of inducing the latter to hear him play. The rest 
was effected by Carl Maria's talent itself. Vogler 
immediately admitted him into tlie innermost circle 
of his favorite disciples, fostering and observing the 
young man's great and quicklv rcognized talent as it 
deserved to be recognized. Vogler's glance, sharp- 
ened by the most extensive practise in teaching, 
necessarily very soon caused him to perceive that he 
had to do with one gifted with natural qualities of the 
very highest description ; one whose most inward 
being: was connected with the production of the 
Brilliant, the Charming, and the Captivating, but 
who, in consequence of this, and of his circumstances, 
seconded by a vain father and early succesites, had 
been led into the most imminent danger of sinking 
down to amateurish and pleasing trifles. He applied, 
therefore, with wisdom and love, the influence he had 
so quickly acquired over his admirable pupil, to in- 
spire the latter with a love for the E^riousness of art. 
All the weight of his opinion and advice vras needed 
to lead back the impetuous youth, so successful in his 
efforts, from the bright sphere of original creation, 
and dreams of early mastership, to the narrow limits 
of modest, dark learning. The whole intelligence of 
the young musician was needed to understand the 
necessity of so hard a retrograde step, and to follow 
it up as consistently as he actually did." 

At a subsequent period, after 1807, Vogler obtain- 
ed a brilliant material position in Darmstadt, whither 
the Grand-Duke Ludwig I. attracted him. He was 
created there spiritual privy-councillor, with 2,200 
florins salary, and board and lodgings in the palace, 
together with wood, and four wax candles a day. 
"His talents, however, lay pretty well fallow, as the 
Grand-Duke neither listened to his counsels, nor gave 
him, as* a rule, the management of the musical per- 
formances, with the exception of those of his own 
works. Vogler was thus able to devote his whole 
time to his scientific labors and studies. With all 
this, as a man honored by the Grand-Duke,- he was 
held in the (rreatest respect. Nearly every day he was 
the Grand-Duke's companion at table, where he 
greatly relished his burgundy, and at Court and in 
the town there was no better known or more popular 
figure, but scarcely, in outward appearance, one more 
striking, than that of Abbtf Vogler. He was small 
and corpulent in stature, and possessed also strongly 
marked features, the expression of which was seldom 
a kind ouq. With his long arras and his large hands, 
so large that he could span two octaves, he appeared 
to have been made expressly for playing the organ, 
but this formation of body, admirable as it was for 
the above purpose, gave him somewhat the look of 
an ape. He had grown more vain than ever, and 
always dres.sed in a most elegant, broad-skirted black 
tail coat, black satin breeches, red stockings, and 
shoes with yellow buckles. He wore the grand cross 
of the Orderfof Leopold upon his left breast, while, 
attached to his right shoulder, the little black silk 
cloak of an Abb^ hung down his back and reached 
the bend of his knees." 
Here the more intimate drcle at Vogler's was 



formed by Gansbacher, Weber and Meyerbeer, the 
last-named of whom, then saircely sixteen years old, 
had already created a sensation (1810) and resided 
with the Abbe. "Most days were passed in musical 
exercises and works, which were frequently executed 
ill Vogler's house, on his good instruments and under 
his atlvice. Often, also, the young men accompanied 
the greatest organ-player of "the day to one of the 
churches, and never, as Weber frequently assured his 
hearers, did Vogler, in his fantasias and preludes, 
drink so immediately out of the vii^in spring of the 
Beautiful, as when, in the presence only of his three 
beloved disciples, as he was fond of calling them, he 
caused angelic voices or words of thunder to issue 
from the organ. The evenings generally glided by 
in serious conversation with Vogler, or at Hoffmann's 
where Vogler or one of the young musicians extem- 
porized, though now and then they went through 
some work of merit, or mdulged merely in conversa- 
tion. The old master, whose serious face did not 
well understand how to smile, grew youtig again in 
the society of the promising Epigoni, whose intellec- 
tual strength and talent were perfectly manifest to an 
experienced jud^e of men and artists like him. He 
was accustomed to say subsequently of Carl Maria 
and Meyerbeer : 'Oh, had I been compelled to leave 
the world before I had formed these two, what grief 
I should have experienced I There is something 
within mo which I could not evoke ; these two will 
do so for me ! what would Perugino be, and what 
Fra Bartolomeo without HaifacI V 

"But, as Weber expresses it, the three shook the 
dust from their skins, on leaving the society of the 
old gentlemen and going out oj^ an evening, when 
they proceeded to 'collect melodies,' that is to drink 
wine in taverns where there was singing, or twanging 
on tlie cither or harp. In the presence of soldiers and 
their girls, Carl Maria could there sling a guitar 
round his neck, and getting upon a table, sing roguish 
songs, as he used to do in .the wildest time of his life, 
so that therA was no end to the applause, till the to- 
bacco smoke drove him away. lu return, he obtain- 
ed from national songs many hints in life and melo- 

(To be OoDtiDoed.) 



The History of the Violin. 

A London critic thus glances at this subjecti 
h-propos to a new work (by VV. Sandys and S. 
A. Forster) bearing the above title : 

Of all musical instruments the violin is* the 
only one that has not undergone continued and 
progressive improvement. Even the more an- 
cient instruments, such as the harp, the flute,and 
the organ, have been subject to constant altera- 
tions and modifications down to the present tiinef 
the early types of these instruments having about 
the same relation to their present succof^sors as 
the aboriginal hut to the modern villa. The vio- 
lin, however, has remained in almost the same 
state for nearly three centuries, aiid appears lit- 
tle likely to be subject to the chances which have 
affected id i other instruments — its symmetrical 
form and perfect adaptation to its purpose seem- 
ing to defy all innovations, whether of capricious 
taste or inventive skill. Certainly the art of 
violin making has rather retrogaded than ad- 
vanced since the days of the great Cremona 
makers, the Amatis, Straduarius, and the Guar- 
nerius family, who produced Chose masterpieces 
which remain still the despair of modern instru- 
ment makers. That age has some influence in 
perfecting the tone of violins and other instru- 
ments of that family there can be no doubt, but 
that much more is due to the superior skill of the 
great makers of old is also unquestionable, else 
why the vast superiority of the instruments made 
by these exceptional artists over the works of 
contemporary makers ? Care in the selection of 
the finest wood, accurate proportion and well- 
rounded symmetry in the shape, and a perfect 
balance in the thickness of the corresponding 
portions of the instrument; all these, with other 
points of extreme nicety which escaped less 
skilful mechanists, have contributed to make up 
that perfection of tone and beauty of appearance 
which render the best Italian instruments of the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries unapproachable by modern imitators. 
The closest copies of these models, and the at- 
tempt to anticipate the effects of age by baking 
the wood and constant action of the bow on the 
strings by mechanical agency, have not succeed- 
ed in equalling the Cremona violin. 
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In many respects tbe violin is the most import- 
ant of all instruments. Althou<rH not so inde- 
pendent as the orcjan or the pianoforte, nor so ca- 
pable in itself of rendering a transcript of any 
music of combination ; on the other hand it is 
the only instrument Uiat, like the human voice, 
possesses the power of perfect intonation. More- 
over, the direct apenoy^ of the fingers on the 
strings, without the intervention of mechanical 
appliances, added to the sustained sound pro- 
duced by the aotion.of the bow, give to the vio- 
lin a susceptibility to the feeling and passion of 
the player that no other instrument possesses. 
Then, again, the violin and its relatives, the viola, 
the violonceUo, and the con tra-basso, form the 
groundwork of the orchestra — the centre of the 
musical picture to whioh the wind instruments 
contribute little more than the lights and shades 
and accessories. 

The colloquial terms " fiddle" and " fiddler" 
leem to have been in very early us*, being met 
within the old poets even before Chaucer; and 
as the " fiddle" was formerly the chief instrument 
of itinerant performers at merry-makings and 
" fiddlers" were frequently included among the 
humble retainers of the great and wealthy, the 
term was very frequently used as a rpproach, im- 
plying low habits and servitude. Thus, in the 
" Taming of the Shrew," Ilortensio is made to 
complain of being called ^^ rascal fiddler, and 
tVangling Jack, with twenty such vile terms." 
Even to the present day, " fiddle" and " fiddler" 
are almost unconsciously associated with some- 
thing tr.fling and small, and convey an impres- 
sion rather of street minstrelsy than of that re- 
finement and importance which properly attach 
to the violin, and its movlern cultivation. To ap- 
ply the term ** fiddler" thercfbre (as is still some- 
times done), to a skilful and intelligent perform- 
er on the violin is a lolecisra in taste and man- 
ners. 

The origin of tho violin, like all remote 
origins, is diflicult to trace with any certainty. 
Its earliest type is doubtless to be found in in- 
struments of the lyre or lute species, the strinsrs 
of which were pinched by the fingers, or struck 
by the plectrum. The date of the introduction 
of tho bow, which gives its ppecialty to the vio- 
lin, is variouslv stated. In the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries (and probably even earlier) a rude 
kind of bow was used with the old rote or crwth 
(crowih) ; these instruments being among the 
precursors of* the violin. The book before us 
gives various thKories and authorities on this sub- 
ject, aud the autho^ are disposed to attribute the 
introduction of the bow to this country. The 
nearest ancient approach to the modern violin 
and bow is to be found in a figure painted on the 
roof of the Peterborough Cathedral, considered 
to be of the date of about 1194. Judging by the 
representation of this which is given in the book, 
both instrument and bow bear a very close re- 
semblance to the present form. The viol, which 
is played on by a crowned figure, has curved 
sides, four strings, and two sound-holes ; so that 
there are all the essentials, in a somewhat more 
clumsy shape, of the violin of the present day. 
It appears to have been after the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the violin began to approach its perfec- 
tion, which, however, it probably did not fully 
attain much before the sixteenth century, during 
which period the great Cremona makers arose, 
and apparently realized all the structural capa- 
bilities of the instrument. So precious have tho 
best preserved specimens of this school become, 
that three hundred guineas and npwards have 
been known to bo given for a fine Cremona, the 
original intrinsic value of the materials being 
searcely as many pence. But, as with many 
other works of art (for these old makers were 
artists rather than mechanics), the cheapest ma- 
terials may be moulded into the costliest produc- 
tions, A fine Italian violin, with its beautiful 
outline, graceful proportions, and brilliant var- 
nish, has a fascination for amateurs scarcely sur- 
passed by any other art passion. To this class, 
and to all who take an interest in the subject, 
the volume before us offers much valuable infor- 
mation. ' The historical and antiquarian portion 
has been carefully and laboriously compiled ; 



while, with some occasional irrelevancies, the 
practical portion of the subject is well treated. 
There are many illustrations representing ancient 
instruments, and full details of the principal 
makers of various periods and countries, and the 
volume is calculated to be a useful addition to 
tho musical library. . 



Serenades. 

Few associations are more romantic than those 
connected with the graceful old custom of salut- 
ing beauty and virtue with the dulcet strains of 
music, in the clear obscure of some climate in 
whirh large stars and porfnmed breezes form a 
portion of the " properties" of the average sum- 
mer night. It was by the passionate lovers of 
Southern Europe that the serenade was first de- 
vised, as a vehicle for the conveyance of compli- 
ments to their mistresses, after the latter were 
supposed to have let down their back hair and re- 
tired for the night. The usage is one redolent 
of much that is delightful. It is linked insepara- 
bly with lustrous eyes, orange bowers, gondolas, 
guitars, Tom Mooreish maidens, the cri!*p-leaved 
myrtle, and that erotic bird which seems to have 
been providentially created for the po<it, as a 
rhyme to it. The serenade, as its name denotes, 
can take rank as an institution under st^rene skies 
only. As a general thing, indeed, music does not 
seem to flourish among the northern races. 
JEolian harps came by nature, but the Boreal 
variety of that combination of wind and string 
has yet to be discovered. Refer to that small but 
nimble savage the Es(]uimaux, and you will find 
that the nearest approach to a musical instru- 
ment possessed by him is the high strung snow- 
shoe, on which he performs marches indeed, but 
neither serenades nor any other sort of " lascivi- 
ous pleasing." The Russian has his own idea of 
music as ho has of meat, and there is a flavor of 
cavi.ir in his cavatinas. His greatest musical tri- 
umph, perhaps, was the production of that re- 
nowned horn'band of twenty-four flabby serfs, 
who used to provoke calliopean blares from twen- 
ty-four straight brass trumpets varying in length 
from twenty-four inches to twenty-four feet. 
These musical moujiks of tho Czar, however, 
were no exponents of the serenade. Their 
strains were rather of the reveille character, and 
better adapted as an accompaniment to the 
*• shrill clarion" of the village rooster, than as a 
hushaby to fringed eye-lids closing like leaves of 
belladonna over orbs that are (!Ourting balmy 
sleep. For this, among other things, the north- 
ern races are to bo pitied, for there is a wealth 
of poetry in the serenade. 

In this country, whose inhabitants are not 
necessarily of northern race, and where every- 
thing seems to take root, just aseverybo<ly soems 
to take bitters, the serenade has become a plant 
of the soil. Like the Italian organ-grinder, how- 
ever, it has come to be so greatly Americanized 
as to require tobacco-juice to stimulate its action. 
It is a peculiarity of all our great cities that thoy 
are provided with excellent bands — a fact which 
may or may not be owing to the German ele- 
ment that is sown broadcast among us. The, 
foreign visitor to our shores, particularly if his 
coming is from sunny Italy or olivesccnt Spain, 
will pause and *' take the music," as Mr. Lin- 
coln says, when he hears the pensive cadences of 
one of these bands vibratinsr in the soft air of the 
summer night. They remind him involuntarily 
of the orange bowers, Tom Mooreish maidens, 
et cetera^ enumerated in the foregoinji paragraph, 
and his thoughts revert to the well-fledged cupid 
of his own country, as he lights a fresh cigar. 
He marks the mellow horns of the Sax pattern 
pouring out tho music of "Don Pasquale" to a 
brown-stone front, and a pardonable curiosity 
prompts him to watch the balcony for the wave 
of a gossamer handkerchief or the filly-like 
whisk of a vard or so of liberated back hair. 

But no such sentiment actuates the musicians, 
who are practical men, and paid for what they 
are doing. Nothing in the shape of an orange 
bower blooms behind that brown stone front — 
though the lemon may be there, we admit, in 
connection with a bowl of punch. The myrtle 



plant bloweth not within, though the manufac- 
tured tobacco does. No gossamer handkerchief 
waves thanks from the balcony, but as the shad- 
owed walls reverberate the well-timed staccato 
of Com* e gentil^ the window opens, and a male 
person (possibly with but little back hair to speak 
of, and no front) steps on to the balcony, and re- 
turns thanks in a remarkably set speech for the 
compliment paid him. For all the foreigner from 
the sunny land knows, this may ho Mr. Lincoln 
himself, '" taking the music." Or, more likely, 
it may be some successful contractor of tho shod- 
dy stamp, running for aldcrmanic honours per- 
haps, if not for congressional, and who ogles his 
admirers with spectacles instead of with lustrous 
orbs, who, if he does possess a gossamer or any 
other kind of handkerchief, ought to use it in 
preference to his coat-sleeve for wiping the per- 
spiration from his manly brow. 

And the bewildered child of the sunny land 
turns and leaves tho spot, a sadder man than 
ever, if not actually gone imbecile from what ho 
has heard and seen. It is impossible for one 
brought up as he has been, to understand why a 
band of S( rinaders should apply Com' e geniU to 
a person like him who has just bowed himself out 
of the balcony, or with what interest they kept 
inviting that person, in the most beseeching tones, 
to " Come to them as daylight sets o'er the moon- 
lit sea." But then he is only a foreigner, and 
can hardly be expected to realize the immense 
results connected with our style of serenading — 
such as the whiskey bill, for instance. — The 
Round Table. 



Berlin.— Mrtllc. de Ahna appeared as Orpheus 
in Gluck's Orphmts und Eurydtre, but was not so 
succcssfiil ns Mdlle. Lncca in Martha. The position 
of a contralto is not a very important one upon the 
German stage, becau.sc it commands only a limited 
range of KootI characters. To obtain a f^rs^clllS8 po- 
sition, hoili in an artistic as well as a pecuniary sense, 
a contralto is obliged to attempt parts unfitted for 
her, and to force her voice. This is, in most cases, 
attended with consequences very prejudicial to the 
artist. This was one of the causes which brought 
Johanna AVaj^ncr's career to so early a termination, 
and a similar fate would appear to be dentined for 
Mdllc. do Ahna, unless she alters her tactics. Like 
the lady just mcntione«l, she has been forcing her 
voice in such characters as Elizabeth in Tannhauser ; 
Donna Elvira, in /Jon Juan; and recently, Armandc, 
in Ilcrr Gu.stav Schmidt's opera La Rifole. The con- 
sequence is that she is no longer able to do justice to 
the music of Orphens, though the part is naturally 
adapted to her. Her acting, moreover, was not up 
to the mark, and altojrether the impression she pro- 
duced on competent j 11 djrcs was not satisfactory, al- 
though tlio jrencral public were liberal in their ap- 
plause. Mdlle. Santer was tho Eurydice, a partiill- 
cd on the revival of the opera some years ago, by 
Mad. Koster. Apropos of this lady ; she has again 
retired from public paze tor a year, after having ap- 
pcarcd in Fidclio, Don Juan, Die Vestidin and Armida. 
Every thing human, as most of us know to our 
cost, "is pcvislmhle, ond nothing more so than the hu- 
man voi< e. What a pity it is that no kind friend 
will impress this fact upon Mad. Koster. 

A younijlady of ths name of Kropp has cropped 
up from Vienna, and sustained, or, more correctly, 
endeavored to sustain the principal soprano part in 
Lucia, llohn-t h diahle and / tMoutecchi e Capnletti, I 
am sorry to add that Iier ambition was greater than 
her vocal powers. She failed to please the public, 
or to obtain an engapemcnt. She was to hove snng 
the role of Venus in Wttjjner's Tannhiinscr, Uxt lelt 
without doing so, in consequence, so it is said, of her 
inability to await the arrival of another "Gast" — An- 
glire, guest ; star ; or artist out of an cngnRement 
seeking to procure one — llerr Ilagen, from Ham- 
burgh, who was to be tho Tannhiiuscr on the occasion, 
but was prevented from coming as soon as he intend- 
ed. He paid us a visit, however, shortly after Mdlle. 
Kropp's depart nro, and sang in Herr Wagner's opera 
above-mentioned, as well, or, rather, as badly, as in 
AnUcr's Mudte. My space is valuable, and, ihtic- 
fore I will briefly dismiss Herr Ilapen by staring thht 
I do not think him equal to the place ho wished to 
obtain : namely, that of heroic tenor. 1 am afraid it 
is too much for hirn. In Taiin/u'iufin; Mad. Ilarriers- 
Wippern was the Elizabeth. The music was, it is 
true, only Wagner's, still she might have learnt it, if 
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it were but for the rc'pert due ro the pnhlic. who Are 
alwnys exceeilintlj kind to her. She wa«, however, 
not perfect, Rnd, in consequence, spoiled the effect of 
her moAt tellint; "bit," the prayer in the third act. 
Yet, After ell, who that is well acquainted — with the 
score before him, of course — with what Horr Wagner 
writes ah all dare to blame her. 

Before concladin^r my account of whnt ha« taken 

K lariat the Koyiil Opera Hou'tc, I may mention thut 
lad lie. Lucca played there the other eveninir for the 
\sH time, previously to her departure for Hrtmhurph, 
where she is to jrive six performances. The part she 
selected, in which to hid adieu ff>r awhile to her pa* 
trons here, was that of Cherubino in f^ Nozte. The 
audience were loud in the manifestations of their dc- 
lijrht. 

We have bad concerts (ralore ; even a bare li«t of 
all of them would nearly fill one number of the Hfu- 
ticfil World. First comes the two Soirees of the Roy- 
al Domchor, the profrrammes of which were hiirhly 
interesting and comprii^d, among other pieces too 
numerous to mention, the ten part "Crucifixus," by 
Lotti ; the motet, "Jesu, mein Freude." by J. 8. 
Bach ; a piece by Palestrina, "Velum Templi scis- 
Bum est ;" a grnduale, "Erce quomodo moritnr Jus- 
tus," by Jacob Handel (155C>91 ) Mozart'n Mi<ericor- 
dias ;" a motet, "Hilf Herr." by Homilius (1714-^5); 
"O maznnm mysterium," for two choruses, by Al- 
lessandro Scarlatti ; a piece for male voices, by Lu> 
dovico Viadana (1625) ; "Requiem etemam," by 
Njc. Jomellt (1713-74) ; a motet (soprano, two con 
traltos, tenor and bass), by Melchior Franck (l.'SSO- 
1639): motet (two sopranos, contntlto, and baxs.) 
Sebastian Bach (1685-1750); and 97th Psalm, by 
Otto Nicolai. The above works were, with scarcely 
an exception executed in a most admirable manner. 
Then we have had the Sinfonie-Soirdes of the Klnir's 
Private Band, which fully maintained its reputntion ; 
the Subscription Concerts of the Frauenverein for the 
Gustavns Adolphns Fund ; the Subscription Con- 
certs of Carlberg's Orchestral Union ; the Subscrip- 
tion Concerts of Horren Zimmermnnn and Stnhl- 
knecht ; the Soirdes of Herren Engelhardr,HelImich, 
and Zurn ; Herr Hans von Billow's Piano- forte-Soi- 
r^, etc., etc. To attempt to send 3 on a di>tHiled 
criticism of them, or even to set down the various 
compositions comprised in the programmes, would 
go far to justify the belief that the person dotnir so 
itood in undent and immediate need of a strait-waist- 
fiottt and a keeper. 

A bright particular star, in the person of Mdlle. 
Artot, appeared in our operatic heavens the other 
evening. The part selected for her dkbut was that of 
Rosine in // Barhiere. It is now four years since this 
lady made h'er first appearance before a Berbn pub- 
lic, in the same character, and na a member of the 
Julian Opera Company at the Victoria Theatre, her 
leading colleagnes being Signori Carrion,Delle Sedie, 
Br^mond and Fricci. She was a great success, and 
for nieht after night, as I duly chronicled at the time, 
the theatre was crammed by an enthusiastic and en- 
raptured audience. I am afraid that her present en- 
gagement will not turn out quite such a series of tri- 
amphs, I have spoken with a great many persons, 
and, with hardly an exception, they lay she is not 
what she was. 

%rhe other operas performed since I wrote have 
been M. Gounod's /bus/, Gluck's Orphtau, Donizet- 
ti's Figfia del Beggimento; and on the 10th inst., Mr. 
or Herr Jules Benedict's loni; promised, and impa- 
tiently expected opera. Die Roee von Erin. 

So much at the present in die way of opera. Con- 
cerning concerts, I may mention that Herren Stnhl- 
knechtandZimmermann have brought their this year's 
series of Soir^s for Chamlier-Music to a clo.se. The 
programme for the last Soir^ comprised : Quartet, 
in G minor. Haydn ; Beethoven's Grand Trio in D 
major, and Quartet in E minor. Herren Zimmer- 
mann and Stahlknecht deserve the thanks of all those 
who love music of the first order. Handel's Judas Mac- 
eabcBuswM executed the other day by the members of 
Stem's Gesangverein, but somew'hat after the style of 
Samlet without the part of the vacillating and reflect- 
ing young Dane. Herr Krause was so hoarse that 
the entire bass part had to be omitted. The remain- 
ing parts were entrusted to Mesdames Cash-Lewy, 
Prassler, and Herr Woworsky. The ladies were 
pretty good, but Herr Woworsky was not equal to 
the part of Judas. The chorusei went well.— Con*. 
Lond.Mus, World. 

The Orchestra of Feb. 20 states : 

Benedict's new opera, " The Rose of Erin" has 
been produced, under which name Englishmen will 
have little difficulty in recognizing the " Lily of Kil- 
lamey." As Erin is at the best a word better known 
than the leaser name, it was considered advisable to 
alter the title. The Signale in writing of Benedict, 
says : " The composer of this ' Rose,' bom in Stutt- 
gart, and living for the last twenty-five years in Lon- | 



don. ^aw his talent betimes strew rosea on the way. 
He hnd little tmuble with the thoms, which tear the 
young wings of so many soaring artists. The son 
of a rich banker, Benedict, like Meyerbeer and Men- 
dels-iohn. enjoyed a youth free of cafe ; and his means 
allowed him to study under Hummel at Weimar, as 
a pianist, and under Weber in Dresden, as a com- 
poser. In the English world of music Beneilict is 
much admired, and. fn>m his lonir soionm in Eng- 
land, it is natural he should, in his * Rose of Erin* 
respect nitber the forum of the London public tlian 
of the German art-critic." As the Siffnale indeed 
auffur*, the music of the " Ro«e" — qnaai "Lily" — 
falls flat on German ears, which cannot decide 
whether the composition belongs to the class of sim- 
ple national melody, or aims at errand opera. The 
scenery absorbed general attention, to the detriment 
of the music. 

LfsoB. — The Concert of the Conservatory, on the 
6th inst., under the direction of that excellent conduc- 
tor M. Souhre. was hiiihly interestintr, bdth on ac- 
count of the pieces selected, and of the manner in 
which t''cy were performed. The programme inclu- 
ded specimens of the Symphonies of Hnydn. Beet- 
hoven and Weber ; choruses from Handel's Samson, 
and two pieces by Ferdinand Hillcr : "Heloise und 
die Nonnen an Abelard's Grab," and "Palmsonntas- 
Morjren." The audience received the two latter com- 
positions in the most hearty fashion. Herr Hiller 
was called for scvcal times, and had to bow his 
thanks from the orchestra. "Palmsonntne-Monrrn" 
was encored. The f^tria Vocal Association for Male 
Voices, which lately carried oflT the prize of honor at 
Aix la-Chapelle, showed their respect for Herr Hiller, 
by Kiviufr him a serenade, despite the bitterly cold 
night, and finishing with some hearty cheers in his 
honor. 



Leipzig. As it is interesting to keep the run of 
the 20 subscription concerts given every winter in the 
Gcwandhaus — those concerts once conducted bv Men- 
delssohn, who raised the r.<eipzig music to its high 
standard, afterwards by Rietz, and now by Reinicke, 
— we copy the following programmes : 

Thirieenth concfrt. Overture to the opera Tja 
Chasse dujeune llmrt, Mdhnl ; Recitative and aria 
from Awi ./wrtw, Moz'irt, sung by Mndlle. Orgeni ; 
Concerto for the violin (first movement), Joachim, 
played by Herr August Wilhelm, Jun. ; Recitative 
and-nria from Norma, Bellini, snng by Madlle. Louise 
von Pollnitz, from Berlin ; Concerto CD major) for 
Pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniment, compos- 
ed and executed by Herr Otto Singer, of Dresden ; 
Songs with the Piano sung by Madlle. von Pollnitz: 
"Lonley," Liszt, and "Frttbilnjrsnacht," Schumann ; 
Svmphosy (C major, No. 2), Schumann. At th<* 
foitrtf^nth ("?oni*crt the pi-ogrammo consisted of the 
overture to Dame fCoho/d. Reinecke ; concert air, 
Mendelssohn, (»«ung by Mdlle. Kliznbcth Metzdorff, 
from St. Petewburgh) ; Concerto for the violin (No. 
19, D minor), Kreutser Cplayed by Herr T^uterbach, 
from Dresden) ; Caratina' from Robert Is Ih'nhlf, 
Meyerbeer (siinc: by Mdlle. M^tzdorfl^ ; ConcertstQrk 
for the violin, composed and played by Herr fjanter- 
bach (new, MS) ; and Beethoven's miisicto Goethe's 
E(/mont, with connectint; words by Mosenj^il, the 
words spoken by Il^rr Hanisch, and the songs sung 
by Mdlle. Metzdorff. 

Fiftftnlh. B fiat major Svmphony, by Haydn ; 
Piano-forte Concerto, bv WeW, (played by Herr 
Willieim Trieber, from 6mtz) ; Overture to the op- 
era of />/onj^s (unfinished), by Norbert Burirmiiller 
(first time) ; E fiat major Rondo, by Mendelssohn 
( Herr W. Trielnsr) ; and B fiat major Symphony 
(No. I) by Robert Schumann, 

The members of the Sin«;academio propose giv- 
ing a performan.'H) on the 2lst inst., of Men- 
delssohn's Elijah, for the benefit of the Schlcswiff- 
Holsteiner. At the 16th Ge wan dhaiis- Concert, the 
following pieces were performed : F major Symphony 
(No. 8), Beethoven ; Andante for the finte, Mozart 
(played by M. de Vroye, from Paris) ; aria from 
Biittannicvs, Graun (nung by Mad Viardot Garcia): 
".Mceresstillc und gliickliche Fahrl." Mj'ndeN^ohn n 
air from Idomeneo, Mozart ("ung by Mad. Viardot- 
Garciii) ; Fantasia for the flnfo, on motives from /^i 
JnivSf M. de Vroye (executed by the com^w^cr) ; 
Songs at the piano C>u"^ ^J Mad. Viardot Garcia). 

CoLOONB. — The following compositions constitu- 
ted the programme of the seventh Gesellchafts Con- 
cert, under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller : 
Overture to Prometlieus (first time) Woldcmar Bar- 
giol ,' Piano-forte Concerto in E flat major, Bi'ctho- 
ven (played by Herr Pauer, from Ix)n(lon) ; "Buss- 
lied" for barytone solo, chorus with organ accumpan- 
ment (first time), Meyerbeer (soloist, Herr Max 



StSgemann from Hanover) ; Variations for the piano 
on a theme by Mozart, by Herr Paoer ; "La Cascade" 
by the same (played by the composer) ; Songs by J. 
Rietz and L. mrtemann (Herr St&onemann); Sym- 
phony in G major, by J. Haydn ; and Mendelssohn'i 
music to "Die erste Walpnrgisnacht," by Goethe. 

Weimar. — ^No one has yet been appointed Capdl- 
meister in the place of Dr. Franz Liszt. It was thought, 
at one time, that Herr Idichard Wagner would suo- 
occd^him, and tlien that Herr Hans von Billow would 
be called upon to wield the bdton in the grand-ducal 
orchestra, but neither of these gentlemen have been 
nominated. The duties of the post are fulfilled by 
two leaders, Herren Carl Stor and Edward Lassen. 
The tenth anniversary of the Association for the 
Promotion of Art and Science, founded by Dr. Frans 
Liszt, was celebrated by a grand entertainment at 
which the following was' the programme: "Orpheus" 
(a symphonic poem; arranged for violin, harp, vio- 
loncello, harmonium, and piano-forte, by Zellner, 
Vienna) ; two songs by Lassen and StSr ; "Die 
Fliichilinge,"by Dr. Dingclstedt ; Liszt's "Loreley 
Nociumc," Duet from Hector Berlioz's opera: 
n€atrief. et D/n€dici : Fantasia in F on themes from 
Euryanthef by B. LosKmnnn; Burger's "Leonora," 
with melo-dramatic accompaniment by Lbzt ; scene 
from the 2nd act of Herr Richanl Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde; and Schiller's "Punschlied" set to mu- 
sic by Lassen. The festival opened with a highly 
successful prologue by Dr. Dingelstedt. At the 
opcpi-hoiise Die ZriuherJlOte, Zfimpn,fja Juive^LeNo*- 
se, Stmdelh, Fra Diacolo, ami Orpheus, went as well 
as con Id he expected, considering the feebleness wf 
the first tenor, the inefilciency of the chorus, and the 
numerical weakness of the stringed quartet The 
following were the programmes of the concerts given 
by the Grand-Ducal Private Band : at the first con- 
cert — Symphony, No. 8, Beetlioven ; "Requiem fttr 
Mignon*'* R. Schumann ; Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo (played by Herr Kompel, one of Spobr's pu- 
pils) ; and aria with ohltHrjafo clarinet accompaniment 
by Mozart (nnng by Mad. von Milde) ; at the second 
concert — Overture to Fidefio (E major); Mozart's 
Jiif'iter Symphony ; airs from Iphiffenin nnf Tatwis, 
and Linda di Outumouni (Mad. von Milde); Fantasia 
for the flute, by Briccialdi (performed by Uerr Wink- 
ler) together with "Rfivcrie pastorale" and "Galop 
fantastique," written and played by M. Louis Bras- 
sin. The usual grand concert took place at the 
Court, on the 7th inst., when the following pieces 
were selected for performance : "Pflssacaglia,"by S. 
Bach, scored by Esscr ; air and march from the ope- 
ra of Die BrUder, words by rx>hmann, music by 
Gotze ; scene from Wagner's Tn^an und Mde; Dr. 
F^anz Liszt's "Loreley" with instrumental accom- 
paniment; "Hcxeniiinze," by Paganini. and the first 
movement from Beethoven's Violin Concerto (played 
bv Herr. J. Lotto). Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
from Dresden, sang the tenor music on the occasion. 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller's opera. Die Ejttakomben, has 
been most snccesifully produced. 

ViBHWA. Oflenbach's new opera, '* The Rhine 

Fairies," has proved successful. The Orchestra 

(London^ says of it : 

So little is the Viennese musical world accustomed 
to novelty in opera, that |)eople go alK>ut with the 
map or Denmark in one hand and the playbill of the 
Court Theatre in the other; and at niglit the seat of 
war is forgotten on the ncat» of the parquet. " Die 
Rheinniren" is Freufh in idea, romantic by name, 
elHn and altsnrd in constrnction. A young maiden 
who sings so long, that she sings herself to death, 
and, passing to fayland, is resuscitated to a world of 
song, being only in n trance, form) the plot of M. 
Nuitter, done into German by Her von Wolzogen. 
The idea is so absurdly impossible, and, in fact, in- 
comprehensible, that the whnder is, Offenbach was 
\gd to accept such n subject as the groundwork where- 
on to exercise his thoix>iigh dramatic knowledge and 
high musical ability. Hit music is of the romantic 
school, flowing in melofly, true to the snbjec;!, clever 
in expression and instrumentation. It is a pretcn- 
tionless opera — far removed from tlio bombastic; yet 
it goes farthur in musical novelty than many another, 
and is more dramatic in melody. Offenbach's prom- 
inent gift lies in ryhthmic force. Complaints may 
bo levelled on the score of repetition ; for the com- 
poser, like others of his day, is disposed to repeat 
himself here and there ; fo/the rent, he is hardly ad 
mitted to the first rank of musical genius. His tal- 
ent compriijes rather simplicity and smoothness th:ui 
lyric force ; yet we should bo content to have more 
inelodions composers sharing his ability. 

Paris. — T^nt in and the world fi^iting ; Paris in 
sackcloth and ashes, and the Marchisio sisters at the 
Italicn. Not that Paris troubles itself much alx»at 
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Lent, merely absolving itteli from the nnismnce of 
oonTentionalitiefi, and deyoting itself to legitimate 
theatre^oing, which is compatible with fasting, of 
oonrae. As for the sackcloth, so long as it is well 
made and the ashes odorous and saggestive of mille- 
jle'trs, it is rather becoming than otherwise, and sied 
(ten. And as for the Mnrchisio sisters, they afibrd a 
pretext for going to the theatre and enjoying ** Semi' 
ramide," Their d€bat was unqualified : enthusiasm 
there was, sufficient to chase even the shyness of 
Carlotta, who is painfully bashful, and requires two 
nmeif nightly, as a " pick-me-up." 8be is a little 
undecided and embarrassed in singing; otherwise 
her modesty is charming. Her sister Barbara is 
somewhat similar in incertitude, but her voice 19 rich 
and delicate in shadow, and her reception cannot be 
gainsaid. ^Then, Paris has the d^ut of Mme. 
Spexzia in '* Norma" last week to talk abont. Every- 
body knew Mme. Vander-Beck*s Adalgiea; arid 
Pollio through the lips of Nicolini has suni; all .the 
season. Everybody knew, too, Antonnacci ; and in 
short, Mme. Spezxia was the — I had almofit written 
Speuiality 1 Joking apart, however (and Paris has 
hardly become Byronic), Spezzin has acquired a re- 

Sutation in Italy— -deserved or undeserved 1 Doubts 
am been snegested, but are rather ungenerous. She 
has a rich, fill, sonorous voice, which she sometimes 
finds a difficulty in managing 

Patti and Mario are delightful at ilie Lyrtque, 
where *' Marta" will present Patti in coniunction 
with Delle Sedie ; while at tlie Opera Comique 
"Lara" is in active rehearsal, the parto having been 
distributed. An awful melo-drama, founded upon 
the history of Louis XIII., is the sensation at the 
Gait^, and is horrible enongh to satiate even Parisian 

taste for novelty. Concert events consist of the 

third of the Conservatory — specialized, as most of 
these concerts are, by German music — and of the 
first concert of classical music (riven on Snnrlay in 
the Cirque Napol^n — also Mendelssohn ish and 
Becthovenish in character. A series of official con- 
certs are to follow the travej'ty balls (jiven to the 
MmiBtcrs of State and Foreign AfFiirs by the Dukes 
and Dnche.«Kes De Momy and De Bssfiano. Knbini, 
Carvalho, Faure, Gardoni, Brapa, and Ed. Batiste 
are the artists named. Piatti and Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini appeared at the Ildtel de Ville a few even- 
ings ago. — Corr. Orchettra. 

nsirnl Carrtspnhntt. 

PHiLADBLPniA, Fbb. 28. — Mr. Wolfsohn's 
third Boirtfe was given last evening. The first part 
consisted of a Trio by Beethoven, for piano, violin 
and 'cello. It was the familiar and ever welcome 
one in C minor, the third of the first set — tlie opus 1 
of the Andr^ edition. 

The second part of the concert commenced with 
Liszt's Sehiller-marKhS There is little to be said 
about this composition except that it is very, very dif- 
ficult and quite uninteresting. It was encored, how- 
ever, which, I tnke it, was rather in acknowledge- 
ment of Mr. Wolfsohn's skill, than because of the 
composition he had just played. He was kind enongh 
to spare us a repetition of the marc^ but gave us 
Lint's exquisite transcription of Schubert's **Lob der 
ThrSnen" The other pirtno <«elcrtion.s were Chopin's 
"Polonaim WUlnire" and Etudes by Chopin nnd 
Henselt. Than these nothing could have been more 
acceptable. 

Last on the program ipe was a Quintet by Schubert, 
for piano and strinfrcd insirumentu, played hero for 
the first lime. It is one of Schubert's lighter cffortu, 
but is full of the characteristic genial melodic and 
hnrmonic forms of the irreat manter, who, even in his 
lighter moments, cannot fnil to interest. Of the five 
movements, the first (allegro vivncc) and the second 
(andAnte) seemed the he.Kt. The fonrth contains a 
Fcrics of beautiful variations on the song "Die ForeVe" 
The effect of both of the concerted pieces would have 
been better, had the first violin been in the bonds of 
a more efficient performer. 

Fearful,lest the plight derangement of prog^rammcs, 
caused by the absence of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
mii;ht be interpreted unfavorably, Mr. Wolfsohn has 
shifled the onus from his shoulders to those of the 
audience. Instead of being obliged to ask the indul- 
gence of the subscribers, he has increased their debt to 




him. lie had promised only one concert with 
songs, and we have already heard HABSLMAirir in 
three of his soir^. On this occasion he sang Beet- 
hoven's Addaide and two of Abt's ballads. 

Herr Ilftbelmann is a favorite here, and has become 
the pot of "our best society." Besides the honors of 
such a position he will soon reap tome of its profits, 
as his admirers, (the female portion of whom have 
already exhausted all the saccharine adjectives in the 
Toeabniary of praise in his favor) are about to give 
a complimentary concert for his benefit. Gossip says 
tliat the marked preference bestowed upon him has 
created bitterness and heart-burning in the green 
room of the Academy, or, as I should say, among 
the members of the German opera company. As 
such scandal is not within my province, I have not 
cared to investigate it. Suffice it to say, Herr Hal^l- 
mann has been voted a "lovely tenor," which is more 
than the Philadelphia ns were willing to say of Maz- 
zoleni or any other singer since Brifrnoli. Could am- 
bitious mortal desire greater praise than that ? Is it 
not enough for one man to know that when he steps 
on the boards, every fair damsel grasps her lorgnette, 
and with its glass eyes hides her beauteons orbs from 
tho«e who do not happen to be lookiufr^t tho "love- 
ly tenor," and that she does this merely to satisfy her 
curiosity regarding him ? It is well that in this in- 
stance the recipient of such honors is a capable and 
deserving artist. 

The German opera company has just left ns after 
a season of three weeks, during which it met with va- 
ried success far below its deserts. The operas given 
here for the first time, were Spohr's Jessonda and 
"Wajmer's TannhSuaer. In spite of the numerous man- 
agerial short-comings, it has hitherto stmirsried suc- 
cessfully against the accidents of fortune and the blnn- 
ders of its friends. Its prospects seem very doubtful, 
and aflTrtirs seem to have reached such a crisis with 
the Anschutz opera troupe, that new aid will have 
to be furnished to present it from bccominp: diRinte- 
grated. T should regret this deeply, for I know of 
no event that would l>e so di.<;cour1tgin(r to those lov- 
ers of music who hove tho success of German opera 
at heart. 

March 4. — The Hahelmnnn complimentary con- 
cert was quite a brillinnt gathering. The hero of the 
evening whs greeted with a pei fuct storm of applause. 
He bore his honors modestly and sani^ superbly. His 
sonirs were S^hnbert's "Am Meer/' Fesoa's "Das 
Madchen am Feneter" Ahx.*B" VofjeJgesnng" and the 
inevitable "5c/i/q/« fro*/," &c. His assistants were 
a {rentlcman amateur with a rich baritone voice, and 
a Indy' amateur of mezzo soprano capabiliti*»s ; they 
reflected preat credit upon their preceptor, Signor 
Perelli, whose accompaniments were, however, di«- 
cn*rlit»«blo. Another amntcnr, a pupil of Nfr. Wolf- 
sohn's, took pnrr in a duot for two pianos and playe I 
with much ca«e and precision. Ah tlic concert was 
rather a private aflTiiir, intended a^ an act of homage 
to Herr Habelmann. and not for the purpose of dis- 
rlnyinjr the abilities of tho nmotenrs who assisted 
him, exacting cnrirism were out. of place. For all 
that, it i.s but just to say, that their's was not the least 
interesting part of the proeramme. Herr ITnhclmnnn 
mnst have l)ccn delijjhted with the hearty r-rvor with 
which his admirei-s manifostcd their rcpnrd for him. 

Messrs. Cross nnd Jartis save their so^ond 
soirrfe last Tucsdrtv evening. The concerted pieces 
were Spohr's Quintet for piano and winO instruments; 
Quartet No. 3 by Mozart ; and a duet for two piano.9 
by Kalkbrenner. The solos were " Vie orngnue" by 
Henselt, an Etnde by Chopin, nnd the difficult A flat 
Ptt/onnise by Chopin ; also a violoncello solo by Ser- 
vfti.s, executed by Mr. Ahrond, and songs by Herr 
Hal>elmann. 

Mr. Jorvis played all the piano solos and, with 
Mr. Cross, the piano duet. Mr. Gaertner led tho 
Mozart quartet with his usual vigor and more than 



usual gracefulness of execution. The soir^ was 
well attended, the porformance excellent. s. 



Cairo, III , March 2. — Knowing that everything 
which has a musical bearing is interesting to you, I 
send you a programme of on unpretendins: "cmnd" 
concert which has just occurred here, for the benefit 
of refujsees in trouble. It is a musical strew which 
will serve to show that the westward current is car- 
rying music with it. In fact I know New Emrlsnd 
boys and girls too, bevond th« Miwissippi and the 
Rocky Mts.,are sinjrins: the old familiar home soncrs. 

The concert was "prand" of conrw*, like every 
other. It was an experiment, lioth sn' jeciivciv and 
objectively. The ten singers had never practiced to- 
gether, excepting at the few rehearsals neccsnry. 
The "strincr band" of eicrht had never performed in 
public. Such a concert had never been piven in 
Cairo. In two particulars the result of the experi- 
ment was success, i.e. , pecuniarily and in its recep- 
tion bv the audience. 
» 

The programme was necessarily Vvht, on acconnt 
of the mixed character of tho audience, and tho pro- 
clivities of a few of the performers. 

There is some music in C»<iro. In«pertion of the 
youncr ladies* music stands does not show more than 
tho average proportion of trash. Beethoven's Sona- 
tas appear there, and now and then one or two of 
Mendels.sohn's Songs without "Words. The Liedfr 
are presumptive evidence of a love for genuine mu- 
sic. They are not "Hhow" pieces. 

In the limited circle of my aoquainfance I can 
count two of Me«srs. Chlckerins's pianos, two Stein- 
way's, a Hallet & Cumston. a Bradbnry and a Knnbe. 
I do not include various superannuated machine*, by 
unheard of makers, rehel trophies ai the Naval Sta 
tion. The above aro new instruments and pood 
ones. 

It is amusinsr to find the old pariis.in warfare re- 
newed here between the Clilckerinjj nnd Slcinway 
pianos. W. B. BradMiry hss recently established* 
an agencv here for his instruments. 
Yours truly, &c 

An IsnABLTTE IX EOTPT. 



Brtht.ehkm, Pa., March 13, — For a real sincere 
love for music commend me to the good people of 
this beautiful towti. It has been my happy fortune 
to have a few dovs here, nnd I have found manv 
strange and odd and charming things, but none more 
so than the wholesome and genuine devotion to mu- 
sical art in its higher forms, of which I have just wit- 
nessed an evidence in a Concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. I enclose a programme. 

Parti. 
OTwtnr^. K.itHvndR. 

AriM. Judith. ConcfiDe. 

Quintet for PUno forte, Violin, Flute, llora and Tlo- 
loicello, . 

Part II. 
Choruf from ''Msfte Fliit*." 
Trio for PUno-forte. Vinlln and VloIooceP.o, 
Choruses from 12th Msra. 



Mrwrt. 

Moxiirt. 

Ri-lslffer. 

Moart. 



Nothing could l»o mora delijrhtful than to see the 
real art spirit which pervsided it all. No display or 
apparent thonjrht of self on the part of any one en- 
gaged, hut complete devotion to the music. The 
concert room is a fine one — spacious, woll-li^rhtcd 
with <;as, nnd commodious. I think it is also used 
by one of the schools in the charjie of t!io >foravi>in 
Society. The audience was made up of the people of 
the town — fathers wi:h wives and cliiidren, vouni' 
men and maidens, now and then afileof rosy cheeked 
school-girls from the great ^^oravian boarding-school. 
Very much such an audience as would in a New Eng- 
land town go to hear a Lyceum or Temperance lec- 
ttire. The orchestra consisted of about twenty-fivo 
citizens of all ages. The inevitable bald -headed, jol- 
ly little man had the violoncello of course, and an 
etherisd youth the flute. By and bye in another gen- 
eration the youth will doubtless drop his sentimental 
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instroment, and, becoming qaalified bj age and bald- 
ness, will in his turn take the violoncello. I was os- 
scred by my '-n neighbor that every member of the 
orchestra was a native of Bethlehem, and that gener- 
ally their fathers and ^grandfathers had been members 
of the Philharmonic before them. The choras .was 
maden^ of about fifty young men and maidens, of a 
singularly honest, simple and pre-possessing ap- 
pearance. Entirely at their ease, as among their 
townsfolk and friends, and seeming absorbed in what 
thov hnd to do, and thcv did it well The orchestral 
performnnre too wa«» very gond. But thoearnr«fncs» 
ftn'l n»iMirMln»«<! of all conoernH were^'sperially de- 
liifhifiil. I d'm'»f if any thins like it can be found 
elsewhere in America. Of the Moravian peculiarities 
of thi« Rlranirc old town, of the great church, and the 
queer European-looking houses thereto attached, 
known as the "sifters" and "brothers houses," with 
enormous buttresses and innumerable little windows; 
of the strange traditions among these people, and 
many carious thinirs in their history — why should I 
tell you ? Come down hero next summer, and you 
will find great pleasure in tracing them out as I have 
done. o. D. 
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T^OSTON, MARCH 19, 1B64. 

Concerts. 

Orchestral. The second and last Soiree of 
Mr. EiCHBRRG took place in Chickering*s hall 
last Saturday evening, and was a very consider- 
able improvement on the first. The audience 
was nearly as large as the room could hold , and 
of'the most mu^ic-loving and refined complexion. 
There was every sign of interest and pleasure. 
And the list of pieces was signally select and 
proper in the circumstances : 

1. OTorture. "Co«i Un tutt«." Hoi&rt. 

2. Menuetto and Fluale, froni Symphonj. No 4. 

(Jupiter) in C, Monrt. 

8. Concerto for piano. In D minor, Mendelraohn. 

Allegro app^iwionato, Adnglo molto sostenuto^ Finale. 

Mr. B. J. Lang. 

4. Symphonj, No. 8, Beethoven. 

Allegro TlTace e con brio. Allegretto ■chenando. Tempo 

di Menaetto, Allegro TiTace. 

The charming little overture of Mozart, in the 
same vein with that to Figaro^ sparkling with life 
and gaiety, surcharged with a fine, delicate wit 
(if we may use the term of music), is so seldom 
heard here that it formed a pleasant surprise. 
Enough to say, however, that it was Mozart, the 
wondrous youth, in his exquisitely playful mood. 
Is was nicely rendered, and the euphony of the 
instrumentation well realized even by the little 
orchestra of twenty-four ; the chief" want being 
that of the bassoon, (strange that Boston lacks 
bassoons !J, which of course is only construct ivel}' 
made good by the violoncello. 

The Finale of the "Jupiter" presented Mozart 
in his most earnest phase.' Tlie working up of 
those four themes, with such subtle complication, 
yet such clear, bold, vigorous outline, all so natu- 
ral, so spontaneous, so enjoyable, concealing so 
much art and learning under so irresistible an 
appeal to the sense, is one of the greatest triumphs 
of musicianship and genius. If it needed 
more instruments, more strings especially, to give 
it mass and breadth, yet on the other hand it was 
interesting to come into such close quarters with 
it, so that you could not help following the sepa- 
rate, many-colored threads that run in and out 
from the curious complex web. It was made re- 
markably clear at any rate ; and we doubt if it 
ever has been more enjoyed in this good citj'. It 



was wise, too, to prelude it with the insinuating, 
fascinating Menuetto, 

We do not remember to have heard the D mi- 
nor Concerto of Mendelssohn, his second, played 
bere.since Mr. Lang made his mark with it years 
ago in the Music Hall. We do not think it is 
thegreaternovelty alone which makes it even more 
interesting to us than the other in G minor, 
which has served every pianist for a classical 
chevalfh battoWe. It unites all the deeper, man- 
lier and finer elements of M«*ndt»lsf!ohn*« genius 
in a condensi'd and p*»rfert shape. It aVmundsin 
fine imaginative touches. The avmpathoti<« inter- 
play between orchestra and piano-forte in the 
foreground is perfect; and the accompaniment is 
full of beauties, subsidizing and enriching not 
merely the expression, but the thought, of what 
the piano has to state as principal. Mr. Lang 
has vastly gained as an executive and interpreta- 
tive pianist since the time alluded to, and did his 
work most admirably, with no lack of fire in th 
AlleiT!^, of delicate poefic feeling in the Adagio, 
of crisp, sparkling precision in the Finale. We 
only questioned whether the very pronounced 
emphasis really demanded in one phrase, often 
repeated, was not overdone ; whether that rush- 
ing upward with the leflf hand in the finale, with 
such spasmodic energy, was not forcing the tone 
beyond what is musical ; but it showed that the 
player kindled with the passion of the music. Mr. 
Eichberg had drilled his orchestra into quite a 
delicate and more than mechanical rendering of 
the accompaniments. 

Beethoven's eighth Symphony, the sunshiniest 
moment of the later period of his life and art, 
as rare a masterpiece as an^* of the Symphonies, 
though less pretending, is one of those happy in- 
spirations which we cannot conceive of ever 
hearing listlessly, — at least when played as well 
as it was on Saturday. The ever popular 
Allegretto Scherzan/fo is hardly. more exquisite 
than every one of the four movements. The first 
movement, a marvel of symphonic development 
of themes and of instrumental euphony, might 
be set against the first movement of Mendelssohn's 
" Italian" Symphony, for life and joy, and buoy- 
ant sense of an exhilarating, perfect atmosphere, 
while it is the joy of a much richer, deeper, 
stronger life," ringing with quick, positive,* electric 
utterance. And the Finale might pass for a 
Beethoven's Midsummer Night's Dream, as fairy- 
like, but how different from Mendelssohn's. It 
is a critical test to subject an orchestra to, to play 
this Symphony : considering the short time for 
rehearsals, we think the result was most encour- 
ap'ng; you really felt progress, as if we were 
getting out of the ruts of habit, and putting 
thought and feeling into the work. Still there 
is much room for improvement. Once or twice 
we feared the thing was on the eve of falling to 
pieces, — probably from the want of a fagotto or 
some other instrument. The inherent draw- 
backs, as the too small size of the room, the want 
of more strings, &c., remained of course as be- 
fore. But Mr. Eichberg has begun a very hope- 
ful experiment, if he will only take it up again, 
at the earliest opportunity, and go on with it 
Where we have the sense of progress ^ nothing 
but perseverance is needed. 

The Orchestral Union has given two more 
Wednesday Afternoon Concerts, with full houses. 
That on the 9th inst opened with a Concert 



Overture in A by Julius Rietz, Mendelssohn's 
successor at Leipzig, and now kapellmeister at 
Dresden, one of the best conductors and musicians 
of the day. It is a thoroughly muaicianlike per- 
formance, genial and graceful, but singularly sug- 
gestive of Mendelssohn, even to identity of 
phrases, as well as general style and feeling. It 
was much the best thing ot the concert. Mr. 
Henry Carter followed with another Over- 
ture (!) and on the Organ (!») — pudding upon pie. 
It was the one in C composed by Mendelssohn 
for a military band. Whether owing to the 
choice of stops, or to the dragging tempo, it 
sounded dull, indefinite and purposeless upon the 
organ ; but this is the era of experiments! 
Liszt's Symphonic Fantasy, " Les Preludes" was 
revived again. The impression on our mind was 
the same as heretofore, only less interesting : 
namely, fine effects of instrumentation, without 
much of original or striking thoughf; Mr. Car- 
ter made his bow a second time in another 
character, that of pianist, and gave a very pass- 
able, amateurish, somewhat timid rendering of 
Mendelssohn's G minor Concerto. The last 
movement went much better than the first. — 
Two popular orchestral arrangements : Schubert's 
Lob der Thr&nen and the " Faust" potpottrri (for 
the last time) wound up the entcrtaiiiment. 

Last Wednesday, Sterndale Bennett's roman- 
tic, Mendelssohnian, and yet original, "Naiads" 
Overture led off. It was uncommonly well play- 
ed, and is indeed a right artistic, genial, pleasant 
thing to hear. The Symphony was Beethoven's 
No. 1, in C, which was enjoyed none the less af- 
ter the new interest it had so recently awakened 
at Chickering's rooms. This too was well played. 
Mrs. L. S. Frohock appeared again as organist; 
and to p^reat advantage in her first piece, a Fan- 
taisieby Freyer, opening with full organ, and in 
solid organ style, passing by a diminuendo, ex- 
quisitely well managed, into a slow cantabile with 
soft stops, and ending with a vigorous fugue. In 
firm legato organ touch, in tasteful choice of stops, 
and in quiet, sure command of the resources of 
the instrument, this lady has already placed her- 
self among the foremost of our orgaoists. Her 
second piece was the ^^Ojffeitoire de St, Cecile^ in 
D, by Battiste.- Why must everybody play Bat- 
tiste ? The after-pieces were, a Strauss Waltz 
called " Wahlstimmen" which may have a politi- 
cal bearing, since a literal translation of the word 
would be **%lectoral votes:" and a Scene and 
Duet from Marschner's Hans fleUing. 

Next Wednesday will be repeated Rietz's over- 
ture and the ^^Preludes** and the first finale to 

Don Juan will be played. We are glad to learn 
that Schumann's B flat Symphony is in rehear- 
sal. 

The Boston Mozart Club gave their third 
''Social Orchestral Entertainment" last Mondav 
evening, at Mercantile Hall, which was filled 
with invited listeners. All seemed gratified, and 
had cause to be, with the steady progress which 
the little amateur orchestra evinces, under the 
tuition and direction of Mr. Carl Zkrrahn. 
This time they essayed quite high artistic tasks in 
rendering a Symphony and an overture by Mo- 
zart, each one of the most perfect models in its 
kind. They have never acquitted themselves 
better; and this time the wind instruments were 
generally in tune ; which is a great point accom- 
plished in the internal economy of an orchestra. 
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This was the projjramme : 

Grand Svmphony in minor. Moart. 

Allegro molto— Aiidunfe— Miun«tto and Trio, — 

Finals ; Allefrro nsMl. 

1. Orertare. "Return from abroad." Mend<*lwohn. 

2. MareU Alia Turra. Mozart. 
8. Romance, from ''L'Sclalr." Halevj. 

For Knjrtiiih Horn and FInte obllfcato. 
4. Overture. *'Zaaberfl9te.^' (Magic Flute). Mozart. 



Mrndelssoiin Quintette Club. The 
fourth and last sub8(;ription concert of this fif- 
teenth season, postponed a week on account of 
the illness of one of the members, took place on 
Thurwlay eveninnr, lOih inst. Chickerinji's hall 
was full. Th? projrramme was a very interest- 
in;! one, with a preat work of Beethoven to carry 

home with onti for a last impression. 

1. Quint4>f in E minor op 8 Gade. 

Tntrodnrtion. Mnd « n«>(rm puprpRgiyo — Allein't^'to. 

2. Sonata in B flat, fbr Pinno nnd Violoncello, op 45. 

Mendelanofan. 
AIIi>fl;ro Ti»nc«»— And^nJ-e— *n«»BTo af«ai. 
MeMin. Carl >!»•>■ it. arwl Wulf Fries. 

3 Andinte from the Violin C^oncerro. Mendelssohn 

f!nrl Mt-l-el. 

4 Tfma Con vaiiMsioni fnr Plunn. Meyer. 

Mr Carl Mpjvr. 

5. Qnarti»t !n E flat. No 12. Beethoren. 

Maestoso and .AIIe(;m fenernn ent« — Adn^sio ma non troppo 

motto Cantahile— SchPTxo TlTare— Finale. 

The Quintet by Gade is one of the most inter- 
estinjr of the Danish composer's works, which, 
jrenial and classical as they are, have a certain 
sameness, the same melancholy sea-shore senti- 
ment most of the time, with a cold and watery 
reflertion of Mendels:<ohn. Of the wonderful 
Qu^^rtet of Beethoven, we can say nothinjr save 
to yrivc thanks for every such opjiortunity of lis- 
teninir to it or the like of it. Mr. Carl Meyer 
is a pianist and an artist, whose sterling; talent 
and acquirements, not injured by an unpretend- 
intr manner, entitle him to appear oftener in the 
concert room than he has done. He and Mr. 
WuLF Fries proved adequate to a sound and 
artint-Iike interpretation of the beautiful Sonata 
bv Mendelssohn. Mr. Mever's "Theme with Va- 
nations" showed felicitous invention and clear, 
consistent, musician-like treatment. Mr. Carl 
Meisel. with his modest manner, played the 
Andante from the Violin Concerto, in a pure, 
even, jjraceful style, which showed the spirit and 
the patient stud} of an artist. 

The Concerts of the Quintette Club have been 
uncommonly interestinp: this year, especially in 
their selections; and we only regret that there 
should be so few of them. It does seem as if 
there should be an appetite for such a feast of 
classical chamber music once a fortni<;ht for six 
winter months. 



Org An Concerts. — The great Organ was 
played on Saturday afteriioon, Feb. 20, by Mr. 
B. J. Lang, with this programme : 

1. Concerto in 0, Bach. 

Allegro— A dsgio — Alletrretto. 

2. Overture to **Der KrelwhUta." (Transcribed). Weber. 
8 CliorHl— "Old Hundred.'* Luther. 
4. Allegretto, from Sonata No. 4. Mendjlssohn. 

6. Overture to * Midsummer Nif^ht's Dream." Mendelssohn. 
6 I'nproTifiition, display in ft the Vox Humana Stop. 

7. Hallelujah, Chorus, ftom.*'Mt. of Olives.*' Beethoven. 

If the object be to make the people appreciate 
Bach, it will hardly be furthered, we think, by 
playing such a work as that Concerto, which, if 
Bach ever wrote it, must have been one of his 
earliest works, perhaps a mere exercise before 
his own style was formed. It is thin and dry for 
bim; the Allegro might have been written by 
Corelli ; the Adagio is more interesting ; but the 
whole thing is rather a matter of historical curi- 
osity for musicians, than a revelation of Bach's 
genius to an audience. Mr. Lang displayed his 
usual fine tact in the selection of stops, and fin- 
ished execution in all his pieces. His orchestral 



imilations become still closer likenesses with each 
successive trial ; and yet how much of the har- 
monv is necessarilv left out in such ''transcrip- 
tions," and therefore, after all, how very unlike 
an orchestra must such things be ! 

On Satnnlay, March 5, the hour was filled by 
Mr. Paine, who made the pipes discourse as fol- 
lows : 

1. Prelude and Fugne in G major, Bach. 

2. Andante, Moznrt. 
8. Air. from **Aris and Galatea.'* Handel. 
4. Chorus. '^Bnt the waters overwhelmed their enemies " 

From Israel in Efcvpt. Handel. 

6. FantM^A on the Portufcuese Hvmn. J. K. Paine. 

A.— Psstonile B — Tnterlnde c. — Alia Marcla. 

6. Variations npon thr. Choral: *'Sehm'dclce dich,. 

olieh«> Seele " 

7. SonatA in B flaf . Mendelssohn. 

Allegro con brio. — Andante Reliffioso. — Allegretto. 
Allegro Maestoso. 
8 TmproviFatlon. 

The Bach Fugue (played for the first time) 
was worthy of the name, and worthily expound- 
ed. The Mozart Andante was lovely, and the 
registration happy. The "Portuguese Hymn" 
made a good theme for Mr. Paine ; the thr«e 
movements of his Fantasia were well contrasted, 
and had pleasing matter in them. His **Improv- 
isation" was the most musicianlike and dignified 
of the efforts yet vouchsafed to us by that name. 
The »• Choral Vorspiel" by Bach and the Men- 
delssohn Sofiata were new additions to the reper- 
toire, each of the finest of its kind. 

Last Saturday Mr. J. C. D. Parker took his 
turn, having prepared the following programme : 

1. Sonata Nn. 2. BT<>ndelssohn 
(Grave, FuU Org'/rn— Andsnte. Snfl ftoj^x— Prelude and 

Fnene. Full Organ.) 

2. Andante. fTranrerihe<l.) Moaart 
8 Chorus, from *• Israel in Egypt." Hsndel 
4. Andante and March. Battiste 
6. Slumber Song. (Transcribed, with Vox humana 

stop ) Schumann 

6. Funeral March, Chopin 

7. OfTertoire In F. Battiste 

Tnnjnurst Batiifffe ! Chopin's " Funeral March," 
too, hardly belongs in the same basket with fruits 
indigenous io the Organ or such exotics as have 
been made to flrsurish on its soil. Chopin of all 
composers is the most purely pianistic ; his music 
hardly knows itself away from the piano. But, 
as we have said before, this is the age of experi- 
ments, and the Great Organ is the fertile field 
thereof Pardon us that we begin, as is natural, 
with picking over the basket ; plenty of ripe, 
sound, lii.scious fruit is left. 

And first, the Mendelssohn Sonata is one of 
the most organ-like and satisfying pieces to be 
had short of Sebastian Bach, and Mr. Parker 
played it well ; it is one of the most difficult of 
the six. The transcription from Mozart was 
delicately conceived and charming. The chorus 
from " Israel" was that quaint one, with such a 
marked melodic motive, ** He led them forth 
like sheep," and was tastefully treated. The 
" Slumber Song" by Schumann was the lovely 
one from his **Paradise and the Peri," and, though 
not an organ piece, it was right comforting to 
hear it. By the way, are ^e never to have the 
K pppi»' brought out here with orchestral accom- 
paniment? The fine initiative taken by Mr. 
Parker and his Club of amateurs, a year ago, de- 
serves to be followed up. 

Mr. B. J. Lang j?ave a second Sacred Concert 
on Sunday evening, March 6, with the following 
programme : 

1. Allegro, f^om Concerto In G. Bach 

2. Song. '* The Quail." Beethoven 

Miss J. S. Houston. 

8. Bellgious Meditation, for Violin and Organ Eiehbei^ 

Messrs. J. Eichberg and B J. Lang. 
4. Grande Oflertoire in F. Lefebnre Wely 

Mr. 8. A. Bancroft. 
6. Song. " Tears of sorrow." Beethoven 

6. Selections from the '* Hymn pf Praise,' displaying 

the Vox Humana and Bifte stops * Mendelssohn 

1. Trio, for Tiolin. Organ and Piano-forte, Bach ft Gounod 
Messrs. Eiehberg, WiUcoz & Lang. 



2. Aria. '' .Ternsalem. thou that killest the prophets." 

from •/.'*( i*nul " Mendelssohn 

8 Oral d S. mphnnv. from the "Hvmn of Prui^p.' 

ai ranf^i fbr two pvrfhriners nt th»* OrgHn. Mendelssohn 
Maestoso -Allegretto Aeitato— A<lsgio Religioso. 
Messrs. Parker fc Lang. 
4. " Let their celestial concerts all unite," from 

'• Samson," Full Organ Handel 

The pieces with violin made the same pleasant 
impression as before, although it would4}e hard to 
give a good artistic reason why such pieces, or 
arrangements, should be written. The selections 
from the " Hymn of Praise" were tastefully ren- 
dered, so were Mr. Lang's solo performances and 
his accoitipaniments. Mr. Bancroft made his 
fTrst public trial of the Great Organ, and very 
creditably. Miss Houston gave us some new 
songs, that is to say, a new choice of songs ; the 
two bv Beethoven are so beautiful, so religious 
in their spirit, and were so truly felt and ren- 
dered, that Doth singer and concert-giver deserve 
thanks. Why do not Beethoven's "Six Religious 
Songs," or some of them, find their way into these 
Sunday Organ Concerts; they are simple, grand 
and worthy of a noble singer. 

Mrs. Frohock had a stormy evening for her 

concert on Friday of last week ; but the two or 

three hundred listeners bore away fine reports of 
her mastery of the Great Organ,in both the great 
and little styles of organ music. She played the 
great G minor Fugue of Bach, somewhat slowly 
perhaps, but firmly, clearly, with full organ 
throughout, and most impressively. Also the 
Fantasia by Freyer, which we have already men- 
tione<l ; the Adagio from Mozart's Quartet in B 
flat; Rink's Flute Concerto in F ; and, as if strik- 
ing for the very apogee from Bach, the march 
from Tannhduner, All these bore witness to the 
skill of the fair organist, though not all of them 
fair witness, we suspect, to her own taste in pro- 
gramme making. We think it must be martyr- 
dom to a true organist to cater to the huFiors of 
the day freal or supposed) by the interspersing 
of such *'expenments" as a solo on the *• Saxo- 
phone" (Serenade from Don Panquale)^ a milita- 
ry violin solo, and the **0 mio Feiimndo" song, 
with Quintette Club accompaniment. A great 
Organ is in the best sense the most universal of 
instruments; that is, it is the organ of imper!>onal, 
sublime, universal thoughts aud aspirations; but 
this is poorly ])araph rased by the proverb "all 
things to all men." 



The above are not all the muRical entertainments 
with which our city has been visiied of late. Mine. 
An.na Bishop, assisted l>y her dnugiiter, organists, 
&L.f has given two concerts with the Great Oryan, 
one secular nnd one sacred. Gottschalk, juiUmI Uy 
Mme. D'Angri, the comralto, has tiven two *' fure- 
well" concerts, and has come back and clinched them 
with two more. Last and not least, the Marktzek 
Opera Troupe, surrounded with the usual swarm of 
shiuks and spcculrtior.-s, luis set up its Ehenezer npain 
for 11 time in the Boston Thentre, having played this 
week Ftiust, nnd Trovaiort and Nontiu as b» fore, and 
Martha as before, only with sweet- vojtH.'d Brignoli 
for tenor, who, it seems, has not lost his v(»ioe, ns 
some of the critics in New York hastily iiu^ured from 
his first trial of it after recovery from illpe.ss. This 
afternoon he sings Don Oitavio in L>on Giovanni. — 
The "Orpheus" Club are iriving concerts in the 
neighboring towns in aid of the Educational Com- 
mission for Freedraen." 



This afternoon there will be the usual Orpan 
Concert, with Dr. S. P. Tuckkrman as organist. — 
Tomorrow evening Mr. Cartkr gives a Men- 
delssohn evening with the Gi-eat Orgnn and some of 
our best singers. — The Handkl anil Haydn So- 
ciRTY are rehearsing the "Messiah" for Easter. — 
Mr. Lano. we are hnppy to learn, intends to bring 
out the " Walpurgis Night" again before long. 

St. Louis, Mo. The fourth Philharmonic Con- 
cert, under the direction of E. Sobolewski, contained 
overtures to La Dame Blanche and Le Pardon de 
Plaomet : solo and chorus froip the " Messiah ;" 
quartet and chorus (first finale) from Weber's Eury- 
anthe ; scena and chorus from iSemiramide ; Allejrret- 
to and Presto from Beethoven's 7th Symphony ; 
Polonaise by Chopin ; a clarinet solo, &c. 
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A T)e8idrratck Pesidbrandum in Mendels- 
sohn's Letters. Under this tkle the Leipzig Si<j- 
vaU not Ton^ fiince contained a communication from 
Dr. W. A. Lampadian, the author of an enthusiastic, 
incomplete, but interesting biography of Mendelssohn 
— stall events* the best which has yet appeared — a 
not Tcry faithful translation of which was transferred 
to our columns from a London journal several years 
aco. Dr. L., of course, joins in the (general admira- 
tion of the "Letters," hut complains that so many in- 
terestins: one^ are missing from the collection. Espec- 
ially he instances the letters which the youthful com- 
poser wrote to Goethe from T^ome. Goethe speaks of 
them M those "graceful, charming (olIerHebtten) , ex- 
tremely interesting" letters ; writing to Zelter (March 
31. 1831 ). he says : "Above all I have to announce, 
that T have received a perfectly charming long letter 
from Felix, dated Rome, March 5th, which presents 
the pur<»8t image of the excellent young man. There 
need be no further anxiety about Aim ; the beautiful 
swimminir girdle (cork jacket) of his talent will car- 
ry him safely over through the waves and breakers 
of the barharinm that we have to dread." 

Dr. Lampndins thinks that the young man must 
have expressed "the noblest and best" of his inmost 
thought and feeling to the old poet, whom ho held in 
such grateful reverence, and that these letters, could 
he only get at them, would be of priceless vdue for 
the enlarged and improved ed tion which he hopes 
some day to make of "the little book : 'Fdix Men- 
dehMfin BarthoJcly^ a mmorialfor hit fn'ends/ which, 
following the impulse of his heart, he published in 
1847, but which he never intended to have pass for a 
complete bioeraphy, a thing impossible with the 
scanty materials then at his command." 

A writer in a German musical jonmal, after hear- 
ing Beethoven's Ninth Symphony at Cologne, re- 
marks : 

Whenever I hear the Adagio of the symphony, or, 
as a rule, any Adnqio by Beethoven, I think to my- 
self: Were I the director of a conservatory, or other- 
wi-ie a celebrated teacher of composition, I would re- 
quire every scholar, as soon as he had gone throush 
his theoretical conrse, and arrived at the stage of 
composition, to bring me an Adagio for some instni- 
mcnt, or for a quartet, or an orchestra. "If there 
was anything in it," as Mo7,art expressed it, I wonid 
sny to him : "Go on ; you have music in vour sonl." 
If, however, there were nothing in ir, and he relied 
upon hi^ original Scherzo, or a noisy Allegro con fuoco, 
or. even upon a correct but constrained fugue, 1 would 
advise him, if he wiithed to become a master, to do 
everything in the way of music, only never to com- 
pose. 



The 93d annlversnry of Beethoren's birthday (bom 
Dec. 17, 1770) was kept at Vienna. The Ott-Deutsche 
Poxl states that, on this occasion, universal ad- 
miration was excited by the exhibition of a gypsum 
cast, the only one which Beethoven ever allowed to 
be taken, of his face. It was modelled when he was 
more than fifty. The* features are reproduced with 
the greatest minuteness, even the pores of the skin 
being visible. Just as Beethoven never had more 
than one cast taken, he sat only once for his por- 
trait, namely, in the year 1815, to his friend Milhler. 
Till.'* portrait was lately sold, and about to be des- 
pntched to America, when a Viennese lover of Art, 
Herr von Knrajan, came to the rescue and saved It 
fur the Austrian capital. 

The cast here referred to must be the one after 
which our countryman, the distinguished sculptor, 
W. W. Story, modelled the face of his admirable 
statuette of Beethoven, which probably is nearer to 
the life than any of the busts or statues made of him. 
As for the portrait, has not our friend A. W. T. al- 
ready poured out his grief over the ]g§fi of it in these 
columns 1 
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Mrkdelssorn's Letters. An English Re- 
view makes the following strictures upon Lady Wal- 
lace's translation of the first volume of the letters 

those from Italy and Switzerland : 

Before dealing with the matter of the volume, and 



treating the original and the translation as identical, 
it may he as well at once to say that the latter,though 
on the whole a faithful renderincr, as translations go, 
and therefore very pleasant reading, does not convey 
in any sufficient degree the impression which we get 
from the original of the vitality— the fullness of Iffe 
of the writer. The wine is with us, no doubt, but 
the bouquet has fled somehow in the process of decant- 
ing. 

" The style Is the man," no less in Mendelssohn's 
German than in his music ; his notes " without 
words" are not more individual than his words with- 
out notes. Some of this short-coming must be laid 
to the inherent difficulty (or impossibility) of all 
translation ; but some also to the besetting weakness 
of all translators— a dread of vulgarity (thei#favor- 
ite aversion), or, it may be, an Inability to.distincuish 
vulgar thoughts from common words— the familiarity 
which grows out of confidence and love, from the 
familiarity that breeds contempt. Two or three out 
of several special examples will be enough to show 
what Ve mean ; though no special examples will 
quite justify an objection which applies rather to the 
t*>ne of the whole translation than to this or that 
passage. At p. 3 Cof the original) we have " Die 
Sache machte mir fast Frende (fast im biblisrhen 
Sinne)" reduced to " This circumstance gratified me 
extremely." At p. 164, in a passage explanatory of 
some of the offices for the Holy Week at Rome, we 
have " Es wUrden in jedem Nocturno drei Psalmen 
gcsungen, well Christus fur die Jungfilu lichen, die 
Verhciratheien und die Verwittwcten gestorben sei," 
pared down to " Each Noctum contains three Psalms, 
siunifying that Christ died for all." At p. 165, in 
relation to some changes proposed by the late Baron 
Bunsen in the Lutheran Service, " EinriChtungen" if 
rendered " innovations" — a word, we think, never 
used without qualification in any but a depreciatory 
sensa. At p. 168 the characteristic "Mann soil sich 
erst die Ohren tuchtig durchreiben, ehe man es besser 
bekommt I" is inanely given, " It will be long before 
you can improve on this." At p. 250, speaking of 
mountains after rain, Mendelssohn says. " Sie SInd 
nach dera liegen bekanntlich am schonston ; aber 
heut sahen sie so klar aus, als sieien sie aus dem Ei 
geschalt," which Lady Wallace softens into " They 
are acknowledged to be finest after rain ; and to-day 
they looked as fresh as if newly created." And at p. 
320 he tells us. " Die Musiker (of Paris) kreuzigen 
und segnen sich ubcr all die Ehre, die mir das Con- 
servatoire anthut," which ( in deference to Protestant 
readers) his translairess renders. "The musicians 
are all amazement at the honors conferred on me by 
the Conservatoire." 

There are, as might have been expected, a few 
mistranslations of technical terms. "Alt" is not 
the English synonyms of AUstimme (p. 177) ; "D 
dur" (p. 265) is D major not minor ; " Windlade" 
jp. 267) is not " bellows," but " wind-chest ;" Eng- 
lish Horn (p. 296, translation) is not an English 
musical term ; the instrument so called, the lower or 
bass oboe, though well known in English orchestras, 
is anomalously enough always spoken of as the 
Corno Ingleae, or as the Cor Anglais. 

As a matter of course the musical illustrations pi^ 
sent examples of inaccuracy. It would seem as hard 
for an English compositor to set up correct music as 
for a French one correct English. In pp. 177. 178, 
181, 182, 185 and 186 (of the translation) the C (or 
Do) clef is uniformlv placed on the wrong line— the 
second instead of the first; to the waste of much 
nainful industry, by unlearned but honest readers. 
We would ask, too, in reference to another art, why 
the English woodcutter has been allowed to " touch 
up" the clever little sketches with which Mendelssohn 
has so pleasantly further illuminated his sparkling 
pages— /be similes of which are given in the original ? 
We say nothing of the heavy hand which has been 
laid on the foregrounds; but/Svhy should distance, 
described in the text as absolutely invisible from mist 
or unintermittent rain-falling,,/ be* filled in with those 
writing-master embellishment which, before the ad- 
vent of Mr. Ruskin, so often, did duty for clouds ? 

Rossini Robbed. — A new Rossini story is in the 
market which is curious ; p6ssibly, not true. "They 
s«y," that the industrious yet coy veteran, who is al- 
wa^vs writing, however chafy in giving forth what he ' 
writes, not long since fit /may have been by desire) 
forwarded two new compositions to tJie Queen of 
Spain ;--that the Royal lady, by way of placing 
manuscripts so precious in honourAle keeping, com- 
mitted the same to the Lii)rary of the Conservatory 
at Madrid ; that the manager and travelling agent of 
a popular prima donna gained access to the treasure, 
and purchased it for the sum of 5,000 francs 1 If 
this, be true, whether (he lady will be permitted to 
sing these strangely-acquired additions to her reper- 
tory, becomes a qnestion.— ^{Aenasuiii. 



Special 3tiiUts, 

DBSORIPTIYB LIST OF THB 

.TEST 3N^XJSIO. 
Pabllaliedl byOIIrar Dlts«M H C«. 



Voeal, with Piano Aoeompaniment. 

Press the sweet lips together. C. A. Vores, S5 

'*U7 th« nrcet hMidi toflvthw ;'* *«PQt tha swwC 
earls tog«tber," Hoes whteh b^n tbe varioas vscim, 
and Boffielently indloate tb« monmfyBny bMutlAil 
eharaet«rof the words. Tbe moale Is peeullar In 
rhythm, bat a little practise will fit It ewnljaad vwy 
prettily to the words. 

Liquid gem. Song. W. T. Wrighton, 25 

A simple tribuie to a dew-drop. Pretty melody. 

On the banks of a beantifal river. Balliid. 

W. T. Wrighton, 25 
By the same author. Tiro ffood aoncs . 

Angel of Love. (L' angelod'amor.) J. Geraldg. 25 
A. fine Italian rooc. with words both In BngUSh sod 
Italian. It is somewhat difllealt to slag and plaj, but 
will reward a thoroug^i stndy. 

Music of her voice. Song. W, T, Wrighton. 25 

A flnt rate ballad, in good olasiieal style. 

Emancipation. Song and Chorus. 25 

One of the be»t of efaiaoeipation songs, spirited, 
soaUtirrincand with mn^ appropriate to the wocda. 
by a eomposer who does sot add his name to tiie 
piece, slthoogh it would not diminish his well-eerned 
repatatlon. 

Inttriimontal ICoslo. 

I Poritani. Fantasia Brfllanta. J. Le^nnck, 75 

A eompoeition of tonoh merit; not faalMlled, as 
too many fkntuias ere, with uameaninf nins or 
chords, wfaieh one mast hammer through. In order to 
eqjoy the proportion of good mosie, bnt good and In- 
teresting throngfaoat. Of medium dUBenltj. A fine 
lesson Ibr advaaoed pupils. 

Offsrtoire for the Organ. L^Aurt Wd§. 10 

This is one of those flwions pieces whieh have had 
the honor of being played upon the great organ. It 
lost nothing, of coarse, throngh the brilliant exeoa- 
tion and fine tsete of Mr. Wlleoz, but is, In itself, a 
great piece. Tet It Is not too ^Qfflonlt fbr organists 
ffSDeially. The pedal pesssges ue essy, vsqalxing bat 
a little practise to aaaster them. 

Paost Polka Maznrka. E. Kmerer. 50 

Includes some of the best melodies of tiie opcm, ar- 
ranged in masailta style. 

Martha Qundrilles. Strauss, 35 

The charms of newer opecss do not drive oar ' older 
Ikvoritee ftom oor recollection. Stsanm's Mlliant 
arrangement of ^'Martha*' melodies wHl be welcome to 
players and dancers. 

Pot Pourri. From Faust. C. Grobti 75 

Oar Mend Orobe has not quite arrived at Opus 8000, 
althoagb he is oot at suoh a vast distance from it. This, 
his latest piece, is a plain, common sense arrange- 
ment of fanst melodies, easy, and capital Ibr pupOs. 

Books. 

Hayden's Mass, No. 7, in O. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 71 
Brery body knows that Hayden, M oaarf, and others 
composed macees, but Tcry-l^ dioln and societies 
aronnd the country have ever seen or praetlaed any 
thing but Mosart's 12th Uass. This is not the onlj 
good one, by any means , and the above, with others 
In the course of publication, will fUmlsh a most val- 
uable amount of material for praetlae, both In com- 
mon rehearsals and masical society meetings. Maai 
music, on an arerage, is not harder than that of ditt- 
enlt anthems, and some of it is perfsctly simple. 



Mosio BT Bf AIL.*— Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fbor ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
ezpeose In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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For Dwifht*! Joaraal of M lule. 

Half a doien of BeethoT6n*s Contempo- 

rariei. 

IT. ANTOMIO 8ALIERI. 
lC<mtinii«d ftom Vol. zziH, page 202.] 
In tbe year 1 768 the pupil be^an to hear spec- 
imens of hit compositions performed in public. 
Gassmann, having charge of the Italian opera, 
often had slight changes, additions and the 
like, to make in the music, and these he oc- 
casionally entrusted to his pupil, mainly to 
put a stop to his constant entreaties to be allow- 
ed to produce something in public. That the 
pupil often composed texts, aJready set by his 
master, for the purpose of self-improvement — as 
the boy Benjamin Franklin re-wrote Steele's and 
Addfton's Spectators — Gassmann did not know. 
One of his tricks at that time which ended hap- 
pily, 18 a good indication of his character, and, 
when an old fellow, he evidently heartily enjoyed 
the memory of the success of the young one. 

They had an old spinnet in the theatre, which 
was moved from the orchestra to the rehearsal 
room and back, as it was needed in rehearsal or 
at performance, and was so superannuated as not 
to remain in tune even for a single evening. The 
singers complained, too, that they could not hear 
the accompaniment; and Salieri found it alike 
useless to play in the higher or lower octaves ; 
here a string snapped, there one gave way ; here 
tome of the quills, which snapped the strings, 
were lacking, there they remained sticking aboTe 
the strings— in short, the old thing already near- 
ly useless, grew worse every day, and the mana- 
ger was too miserly to buy a new one. 

One morning after a rehearsal at which Salie- 
ri's martyrdom had been almost intolerable, he 
was obliged to wait for a copyist to make certain 
corrections m the parts, and found himself quite 
alone with his enemy. He threw the old instru- 
ment wide open, mounted a chair beside it and 
jumped in bodily. What havoc with the inter- 
nal organism this kind of performance would 
make, may be safely to left to the imagination. 

When the copyist came the spinnet was as usu- 
al closed and locked, and Salieri was calmly busy 
in his corrections of the score, which the other 
was to transfer to the parts. All the directions 
were given as usual and the two left the room 
together. That evening was an opera, the spin- 
net was transferred from the hall to the orches- 
tra, and an hour before the performance came the 
tuner to perform his daily task. He opened it ; 
<*Mercy on us T and sunk back into a chair. He 
called the men who had brought it down. They 
were as overcome by the sad sight as the tuner 
himself. They hurried off to call Gassmann and 
the manager, and while seeking for a clue to the 
criminal, another instrument ior that e?ening 
was brought in. Next day another rehearsal, at 
which the spinnet was thoroughly examined; 
nearly all the strings were gone, and the sound- 
ing board itself crushed — the career of that spin- 
net was ended. 
''The QO?er must have tumbled in," said one. 



'*No, a music-stand," said a second. 

**Not so," said the tuner, **all together would 
not have done so much damage ; some devil or 
other must have jumped info it." 

**Tbe good man has almost guessed it," thought 
Salieri, who stood by, and not too much at bis 
ease, though no one suspectiul — at least seemed 
to suspect — him, and who was not free from anx- 
iety, until he heard Gassmann say: 

**Bo it as it may ! Thank Heaven, the mana- 
ger will at length he compelled to get a new in- 
strument made." And so be was. 

Such time as the young man could command 
from his various studies and duties he zealously 
employed in composition ; art d. he remembered in 
later days as products of these essays, several lit- 
tle cantatas for a solo voice and bass ; divers 
pieces of church music; namely, a short mass 
aUa capella^ a Salve Regina, and several Gradu- 
ales and Oifertoires with full orchestra ; a short 
Italian opera for four voices and chorus ; 6 violin 
quartets; two symphonies for orchestra; some 
pieces for wind instruments, and the pieces above 
mentioned which his master allowed him to write 
for the theatre, wliich consisted of ariettas, duets, 
terzets, some ballet movements, and trivial oper- 
atic last act finales to which in those days, very 
much as now, no audience paid any attention. 
Salieri remembered in his age, how at that time 
he had no little self-satisfaction and secret pride 
at his share in any successful piece ; would pass 
sleepless nights and unhappy days when such a 
piece was damned. What a dust we make, said 
the fly. Of all this preparatory work nothing 
was preserved except such pieces as proved avail- 
able for other compositions of a later date ; the rest 
he destroyed. 

Let him tell his own story of the first of his 
operas which came upon the stage — ^if it be rath- 
er long, it is interesting, characteristic, and g^ives 
ns another glimpee into the operatic life of Vien- 
na near the close of 1769, when the youthful comp 
poser had just entered his 20th year. 

"My master, Gassmann, was called to Home at 
that time to compose a tragic opera for the Car- 
neval (1770). I remained behind in Vienna to 
conduct the rehearsals under Vice Kapellmeister 
Ferandini. Gaston Boocherini, a dancer in the 
Vienna opera house, a passionate lover of the 
art of poetry, had with the aid of Calsabigi (ao- 
thor of several excellent opera texts, among 
which are AlcesU and Orpheus), written a comic 
Italian opera, entitled ^Le donne tttera/«," which 
was intended for Kapellmeister Gassmann. Cal- 
zabigi advised him to give it to me, for I was a 
beginner in composition, aa he was in poetry, and 
I could therefore the more easily come to an un- 
derstanding with him. One morning therefore 
Boccherini came to me and, after the nsnal greet- 
ing, asked without the slightest preface : * Would 
you like to set a comic opera text, which I have 
wntten, to music?' I answered coolly, *why 
not ?• And then he told me honestly, what his 
intention had been and how Calzabigi had advis- 
ed him. Aha 1 thought I, so they think you able 



to compose operas 1 Courage then — ^well not let 
the opportunity pass unused. So I impatiently 
asked the poet to explain me the plot of his opera, 
and lay the text b«'fore me. Don** ; and after 
we had distributed the parts M(*cordin«; to (*ii> 
powers of the company as it then was, Bo<r1iiniii 
said : *I will l^ave you now, in tbe mean t.me 
vou can examine the. text, and if von wiiih for 
changes here and there for the sake of the niiiiti- 
cal effect, when I come again, we will undertake 
to make them tojrether.* 

^'Now I was alone again, and I locked my door, 
and with glowing cheeks — as was generally the 
case with me in later years when I had underta- 
ken a work with real joy and delight — I read the 
poem through again, found it certainly well adapt- 
ed to music, and, having read the voeal pieces 
for the third time, my first step was — as I had 
seen my master do — to determine which key 
would suit the character of each separate piece. 
As it drew near noon, and I consequently could 
not hope to begin my composition before dinner, 
I employed the remaining hour to go through 
the poem once more. I had already begun to 
think out the melodies for certain passages, when 
Madame Gassmann (for my master had married 
before this time) had me called to dinner. All 
dinner time my opera text did not once come 
out of my head, and I have never been able since 
to remember what I ate that day. 

** After dinner, as I had been accustomed to do 
from my childhood, I, with a book in my hand, — 
took a nap ; then I took my daily walk on the 
walls of the city,* and turned back to my lodg- 
ings, full of secret pride at the confidence shown 
in me ; I told the maid — as Iliad also done in the 
forenoon — to turn away any possible visitor, un- 
der the pretence that I was not. at home. The 
good-natured old woman, to whom no donbt the 
self-important look of the commonly so jovial 
young gentleman and .this repeated injunction 
seemed rather queer, looked at me quite aston- 
ished, and could not help a half suppressed smile. 
But I said to myself: *Let the poor simpleton 
laugh, and we will think how to doourself credit.' 

*'As soon as I was alone, I felt an irrepressible 
desire to set the music of the introdoetion to the 
opera. I therefore sought to place the character 
and the situation of the persons of the drama 
vividly before my imagination, and suddenly dis- 
covered a movement of the orchestra, which 
seemed to me fitted to bear up and giTO unity to 
the Tocal music which the text necessarily made 
fragmentary. Now I fancied myself in the pit, 
listening to the production of my ideas; they 
seemed to me characteristic ; I wrote them down, 
put them again to proof, and as I was satisfied 
with them, went on. So in half an hour the out- 
line of the Introduction stood there on the musio 
paper. Who was happier than I ! It was now 
sax o'clock in the evening and dark. I had lights 
bronghti Before 18 o'clock, I determined, thou 
goest not to bed ; the fancy is inflamed — the fire 

• TiMlMt two bMttottiLof thftnapllf sw to-day dliftpp«r- 
ia«. Ju. 1864. 
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must be improved. I read the first finale, which, 
as to the words, began very much like the Intro- 
duction ; I read it again, form a plan of the 
rhythm and keys suited to the work as whole — 
giving three hours to this work, but without wri- 
ting a note. I felt myself weary and my cheeks 
burned ; so I paced my room up and down, and 
soon again was drawn to my writing desk, where 
I began my outline, and, when midnight came, 
had made such progress that 1 laid myself in 
bed in high enjoyment. 

My head had been all day long too full of mu- 
sic and poetry, npt to have it also in my dreams. 
In fact I did hear in dreams a singular harmony, 
but at such a wide distance and so confused, that 
it caused me more pain than pleasure, and final- 
ly awoke me. It was only four o'clock A.M., but 
all I could do, I could not again get to sleep. So 
I lighted my candles, looked through all I had 
sketched with a lead pencil the day before, went 
on with my outline, and had got half through' the 
first finale when the clock struck eight, and to 
my surprise my poet entered the room. He 
could hardly believe that in so short a time I had 
sketched the entire introduction, and half of the 
first finale. I played what I had written to him 
on (he piano-forte ; be was uncommonly pleased, 
embraced me, and really seemed not less delight- 
ed than I was myself. In short, keeping at work, 
with no diminution of my enthusiasm, within 
four weeks a good two-thirds of the opera was 
written oat in score and instrumented. My 
intention was to complete it at once, but not hare 
it performed until my master's return home from 
Rome, and his correction of my work. Botcircum- 
stances, gave another turn to the matter. 

'*The manager had just then brought out a new 
opera, which displeased his public, and be was 
therefore forced to replace it with something 
else new. Boccherini, without saying a word 
to me, had told Calzabigi, fhat I was pretty well 
on with my opera. He, a friend of the manager, 
desired to have a sort of rehearsal of what was 
already finished. He invited me, and I, without 
guessing at the real object, took my finished pieces 
and went with my poet. I was rather taken 
aback at finding there the manager, the Kapell- 
meister Gluck and Scarlatti ;* but, supposing they 
were there only out of curiosity, their presence 
gave me uncommon pleasure. I sang and played 
what was finished, and in the concerted pieces 
Gluck and Scarlatti sang with me. Glnck, who 
had always liked' and encouraged me, showed 
- himself at the very beginning satisfied with my 
work ; Scarlatti, who from time to time pointed 
out little grammatical errors in my composition, 
praised also each number on the whole, and at 
the close both masters said to the manager, that 
if I would immediately finish the lacking^numbers, 
they could without delay rehearse and produce 
the work, *in that,' such were Gluck's own words, 
*this work contains what is sufiioicnt to give the 
public pleasure.' 

**Who can imagine the joyful surprise which 
these words gave me, through which I instantly 
saw the object of the meeting. Full of confidence 

*8uperbo di mi steMo* — I promised my judges 

the greatest industry until the work was put upon 
the stage. I wrote day and night, ran to the re- 
hearsals, went through the. vocal parts with the 

• Tb« thTM flunoan SoarMtfi wen, Alexander, of NAplei, 
boni aboat 1860, hto son Du i^S l iieo, 1688, and Domenloo's son 
Oloeeppe or Joeeph, aboat 1718. Joeeph to tbo om here re- 
ftrredfeo. 



singers, corrected the copyists, joined the poet 
in devising the costumes and decorations, and 
lived in such an unbroken strain both of mental 
and physical powers, that if study, drudgery and 
sweat did not throw me upon a sick bed, I can 
only think it was because my happiness acted as 
a protection. 

"The general rehearsal took place the day be- 
fore the first performance. That evening I went 
into the theatre with beating heart to hear my 
opera announced for the performance, which was 
done in these words : *To-morrow the Italian ope- 
ratic company will have the honor to produce . a 
" new opera entitled Le Donne Ijileraie^* poem 
by Herr Gaston Boccherini ; music by Herr Anton 
Salieri ; the first work of both.' Several persons 
in the audience applaudecf, which gave me sweet 
confidence and seemed to me a good augury. 
Next morning, early as I thought it possible that 
the bills could be posted at the street corners, I 
went out to see mv name for the first time in 
print, which gave me deep gratification. But 
not satisfied with seeing it once — much as I had 
feared it misht have been omitte<l from the other 
bills — I ran all round town, to read it every- 
where. 

**It would be vain for me to try to depict the 
restless delight which filled that day down to the 
hour of the performance ; but when that struck 
the joy changed to fear ; my cheeks glowed until 
my whole face was scarlet, and so with faltering 
step, I went to the instrument, ^s I entered the 
orchestra there was applause, which in some de- 
gree recalled my courage. I bowed to the pub- 
lic, seated myself with some equanimity at the 
spinnet, and the opera began. It gained much 
applause, but certainly more for the sake of en- 
couraging the young author, who was well known, 
than on account of the worth of the opera. When 
the performance was over and I had embraced 
my poet, I hurried away to mix with the audience 
as it left the theatre, and hear the opinions ex- 
pressed. 

" 'The opera is not bad,' said one. *It pleased 
me right well,' said a second. (That man I could 
have kissed). 'For a pair of beginners, it is no 
small thing,' says the third. 'For my part,' says 
the foarth, *I found it very tedious.' 

"At theise words I struck ofi into another street 
for fear of hearing something still worse ; bat 
bearing at that moment new praises both of poet 
and composer, and modestly satisfying myself 
with them, I returned to my lodging heated and 
tired, but full of joy and peace. 

So ends Salieri's story-^who does not like it — 

who has no taste for the old man's simple remin- 

, iscence of his youth — ^had better pass it over. 

(To be eontlDued.) 



MendelB8olm*8 Letters.* 

Trom the London Saturdajf Review. 

It is certainlv satisfactory to meet with a man 
of genius who is neither eccentric nor disrepnta* 
ble. It is the common Veproach of men to whom 
that mysterious gif^ has been granted, that firom 
some cause or other their personal history has 
been marked by oddities and infirmities, or by 
something worse. In fact, it has come to be pop- 
ularly held that a man of genius cannot be a man 
of common sense or of self-denial. Whether it 
be that the peculiar organization of the brain 
which is requisite to the possession of genius is 
also necessarily deficient in solidity and healthy 

• Letun of FbUx Mmdebsohn Beatkeidy^ from 1888 to 
1847. Tianf latod by Lady Wallace. London : Longman k Oo. 



activity, or whether the cause is less purely phys- 
ical, the world believes that genius, as such, is 
unfavorable to the development of the more prac- 
tical and self-sacrificing virtues. Whatever be 
the real facts on which this popular prejudice 
rests, they are, moreover, considerably exaggera- 
ted by the equally popular prejudice in favor of 
respectable stupidity. It is comforting to one's 
self-love to reflect that if we cannot produce a 
great poem, or paint a grand picture, or invent 
logarithms or the differential calculus, or speak 
like Demosthenes, or write music like Beethoven, 
we are yet so admirable as sons or husbands, and 
have so sound a balance at our banker's, and are 
altogether such respectable members of society 
that, after all, we are practically of more value 
to the world than those who have possessed the 
most extraordinary gifU. The vulgar theory that 
there exists some' hidden alliance between virtue 
and mediocrity is, in fact, neither more nor less 
than one of the forms taken by that peculiarly 
odious form of selfishness, the pas^on of envy. 
Yet it may be admitted that a man of genius who 
is at the same time a good son, a good brother, a 
good husband, a good father, temperate, reasona- 
bly economical, ivQe from jealousy of all rivals, 
even pious, and, with all this, remarkably good- 
looking, and (notwithstanding an ugly trick of 
chewing his oandkerchief) unquestionably gen- 
tlemanly, is such a phenomenon as we can^^t 
hope to behold more than once in a lifetime, if 
anytliing more can be supposed needful to make 
up an almost impossible combination, let us sup- 
pose that the phenomenon in question was not 
only an extraordinarily precocious boy, but that 
in early youth he attained a wide-spread popu- 
larity, which continued increasing up to the time 
of his death, and that his special gif^ lay in the 
very art which is supposed to be singularly un- 
conducive to the type of character which the 
world calls respectable. Yet such a man was 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. And it is as fur- 
nishing illustrations of his personal history that 
the second volume of his correspdhdence, recent- 
ly translated by Lady Wallace, is full of interest 
to the general, as well as the musical, reader. 
Many dT his existing letters have, indeed, been 
kept back, as of too intimately private a nature 
to be suitable for present publication, and con- 
sequently we have but glimpses of that purely 
home life in which much of the singular charm 
of his nature was displajred. Still we have 
enough of the man, in all his relations, to account 
for that unusual degree of attachment which the . 
last of the great musicians attracted wherever he 
was known. 

Those who are fond of speculating as to a com- 
poser's personal peculiarities from the picture he 
gives of^ himself in his works, will not be far 
wrong if they judge of Mendelssohn by this test 
Breadth of idea, seriousness of purpose, an aver- 
sion to everything hollow or superfacial, untiring 
energy and activity tending to nervous and al- 
most feverish restlessness, a deep inner love for 
the pure, the beautiful, the tender, and the calm 
— these are are the characteristics of his music, 
as they were of himself. A man of strong and 
steady feeling, but not of intense, overmastering 
passions — of healthy, honest-hearted cheerfulness, 
rather than of mercurial vivacity or exuberant 
animal spirits — he uttered evervthing that was 
in him in the endless variety of works which he 
poured forth in the five-and-twenty years of his 
musical career. Music was to him eminently a 
language. He wanted no words when melody 
and harmony could speak his thoughts In a 
passage in one of his letters he expresses his ideas 
as^o the expressive powers of musical sound with 
a decision which will be incomprehensible to those 
who dot feel as he felt : — 

There is so much talk about music [he writes to a 
friend at Lubeck], and yet so little reallv said. For 
my part, I believe that words do not suffice for such 
a purpose, and if I found they did suffice, then I cer- 
tainly would have nothing more to do with music. 
People often oomplain that music is ambiguous, that 
their ideas on the subject always seem so vague, 
whereas every one understands words ; with me it 
is exactly the reverse— not merely with regard to 
entire sentendss, but also as to individual words; 
these, too, seem to me so ambiguous, so vague, so nn- 
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intelligible when compared with penaino mastc, 
which fills tJie soul with a thousand thinfi^ better 
than words. What the music I love expresses to me 
is not tbouf^ht too tiicfe/?nt^e,to bopat into words, but 
on the contrarji too deJinUe, 

This, in truth, is the root of the whole matter, 
and it is in this use of musical sound for the ex- 
pression of ideas, apart from all verbal languanre, 
that the musical poet is distinguished from the 
mere maker of music. Sound speaks thoughts as 
truly as a landscape or a flower is fullo f expres- 
sion, or as the human countenance speaks, though 
no articulate sounds are uttered. To those who 
are destitute of the musical organization suqh a 
notion may seem inexplicable and visionary ; yet, 
by a similar deficiency, there are minds so con- 
stituted that a rose or a lily, the Cascade of Terni 
or the Bay of Naples more no more awakes any 
special thought or feeling in their breasts than does 
a dusty road or a meadow full of ditches. To the 
true composer and lover of music, on the contra- 
ry, these innumerable combinations of concords 
and discords, these successions of notes high and 
low, express with an inimitable accuracy all that 
multiplicity of conceptions and feelings which the 
human mind is capable of entertaining. All our 
ideas of law and order, of unity and movement, 
of moral beauty and sweetness, of human energy 
and strength and self-reliance and tenderness and 
sorrow and agony, with every variation iu the 
fleeting moods of the heart, find as real and sat- 
isfying a vehicle of utterance in the combinations 
of genuine music as in the plays of Shakspeare or 
the Psalms of David. And it is in the power of 
creating these combinations, as expressions of the 
characteristics of an individual mina of an eminent- 
ly vigorous, sensitive, and human constitution, 
that the great gift of what is called "style" con- 
sists. A composer whose character, is strongly 
marked above that of ordinary men, and who 
unaffectedly and genially thinks in musical sounds, 
naturally and without effort writes with a special 
style which is emphatically new and his own. 
Inferior composers are but the imitators of other 
men's language. Either their thoughts are com- 
monplace or they have not the imaginative and 
inventive faculty, wherewith to express them. A 
commonplace mind may be highly sensitive to 
the effects of music, and may possess moreover 
the inventive faculty, as such, in a considerable 
degree ; but no commonplace mind can write mu- 
sic with a definitely marked and characteristic 
style of its own. It ean but reflect its own medi- 
ocrity in the language it has borrowed from oth- 
ers. And thus it is that, when we attempt to 
analyse or describe Mendelssohn's style as a com- 
poser, we can ^o little more than point out its 
striking truthfulness as a representative of that 
which was in him. Hence, further, it is, what to 
many persons seems so surprising, that the great- 
est works of the great masters have been written 
in their full manhood or during the approach of 
age. The explanation of the fact is to be found 
in their increased experience of the realities of 
human life — its passions, its pleasures, its vanity, 
and above all, its sorrows. The more profoundly 
they have learnt to think and to feel, the more 
profound are the emotions they have to express. 
They have learnt to speak what they know, not 
merely what they imagine. And we entertain no 
doubt that, had Mendelssohn lived to be fifty 
or ftixty, .there would have been as vast a differ- 
ence between his earlier and his later works as 
there is between Mozart's first mass and his Re- 
quiem. ^ Mozart's Requiem was the work 
of a mind forced into contemplation of 
those realities of the unseen which he knew he 
was shortly to behold. His earlier masses are the 
graceful and brilliant poems of an imagination 
uninstructed b^ the pains of experience, and re- 
garding the object of its faith from the point of 
view of a Kapell-Meister bound to supply Kyries 
and Credos to order in abundant sufRciency. In 
Mendelssohn'd unfinished oratorio, Christus, the 
traces of this progress of his mind are fully mani- 
fest. Throughout, it displays that increasing 
feeling for puritpr of tune, and for repose rather 
than ingenuity m harmony, which accompanied 
the maturing of his mind and judgment on all af- 
fairs, whether musical or otherwise. From the 



first indeed, that union of cheerfulness with se- 
riousness, of sober judgment with eager enthusi- 
asm, which was so striking in his personal lite, is 
to be discerned in his works. The passages for 
the wind instruments, equally novel and charming, 
in his overture to the Midsummer Night's Drmm^ 
were typical of that inner life of repose which lay 
hid beneath an exterior of eagerness and inrpetu- 
osity. His likings and dislikings for the works of 
other masters were in like manner the result, not 
so much of taste and criticism, as of the essential 
qualities of his own mind. He recoiled from Au- 
ber as spontaneously as he worshipped Sebastian 
Bach. It was not that Auber and the mo'lern 
Italians did not write fugues ; his aversion sprang 
from an utter want of sympathy with their tone 
of mind as men. The emotions they expressed 
were not his emotions, and he never lived to the 
age when we learn to be charitable even when 
we cannot be sympathetic. He held them all to 
be sensual, frivolous, and of the earth, earthy. 
Indeed, in these letters he expresses in no meas- 
ured terms his repugnance to the whole modern 
theatrical school, though we do not find in his 
bitterest censures anything so epigrammatic as 
the criticism of a kindred composer on Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots. **The Catholics and Protes- 
tants," wrote Schumann, describing this opera 
when it first came out, "cut each other's throats 
on the stage, and a Jew stands by and makes 
music to it." 

Mendelssohn's own religious opinions appear 
frequently in his letters, and few writers have 
spoKcn with such unaffected simplicity on a sub- 
ject so easily disfigured with cant or convention- 
alism. His theology was that which is character- 
istic of the Broad Church school of Christianity. As 
every one knows, he was the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn, the learned and acute Jewish phil- 
osopher ; but he himself, and his brothers and sis- 
ters, were all brought up Christians, and the 
change in the family religion appears to have 
taken place in the previous generation. As a 
musician, \ie could not but entertain the strong- 
est aversion for the Evangelical school, wherever 
he found it. Modern Germany, indeed, is not 
prolific in disciples of this most unmusical of re- 
ligious sectfl ; but the Elberfeld preachers — whose 
leader, Krnmmacher, was at one time all the 
fashion with the Low Church party in-England — 
were sufiSciently influential to cause him some 
annoyance. In a letter to Professor Schir- 
mer of Dii89eldorf, he refers to a report which 
misrepresented his opinions as leaning towards 
those of the Elberfeld school It is too striking 
and characteristic of the man to be altogether 
omitted : — 

So I am said to be a saint I If this is Intended to 
convey what I conceive to be the meaning of the 
word, and what your expressions lead me to think 
yoo also understand by ;t, then I can only say that, 
alas 1 I am not so, though every day of my life I 
strive with greater earnestness, according to my abil- 
ity, more and more to resemble this character. I 
know, indeed, that I can never hope to be altogether 
a saint, hot if I ever approach to one it will be well. 
If people, however, understand by the word "saint" a 
Pietist, oqe of those who lay their hands on their laps 
and expect that Providence will do thoir work for 
them, and who, instead of striving in their vocation 
to press on towards perfection, talk of a heavenly 
calling being incompatible with an earthly one, and 
are incapable of loviufr with their whole hearts any 
human being, or anything on earih/^then, God be 
praised 1 such a one I am not, and hope never to be- 
come, so long as I live ; and though I am sincerely 
desirous to live piously, and really to be so, I hope 
this does not necessarily entail the other character. 

This same conscientipusness and abhorrence of 
the artificial and the unreal was carried by Men- 
delssohn into every detail of his art. Being well 
provided for by his father, he could easily afford 
to keep what he calls an "artistic conscience" 
amfdst all such temptations as the music-sellers 
had to ofi*er ; but he was equally proof against 
royal commands and blandishments. Not the 
least curious part of this volume are letters relat- 
ing to the wishes of the King of Prussia that he 
should set certain choruses of uXischylus to music, 
as he had set certain choruses of Sophocles. Noth- 
ing would induce him to pledge himself to the 



undertaking, from his conviction that the choruses 
in question were utterly unsuitable to musical ex- 
presaxon. To Englishmen it may seem straoge to 
see A PHme Minister and an absolute Sovereign 
vainly/(4ftr<>Qting a musician to compose music 
for a few Greek verses. We can only extract 
80sock of the more romarkable sentences, but the 
whohe cnrrespondflfnce.ii well worth reading as a 
rare esiUtple of that reaUcing of an artistic ideal 
which is so murh talked about and so seldom wit- 
nessed. In JHbtice to the King it should be add- 
ed that, thou«{lt *h^ ^mposer's persistence in his 
refusal caused hin\ tvucb yexation, it produced 
no diminution in his ra9pp«t 8&d esteem : — 

Because I owe so much gntt^fndc to the King, be- 
cause I honor him in the depths oi my soul as an ad- 
mirable noble prince and man^-on this verv account 
I think that all I do by his command should be done 
with a i;ood conscience, and in a cheerful spirit . . . 
I will always obey the commands of a Sovereifrn so 
beloved by me, even at the sacrifice of my personal 
wishes and nd vantage. If I find I cannot do so with 
a good artistic conscience^ I must endeavor candidly to 
state my scruplefl or my incapacity, and if that does 
not suffice, then I must eo. This msv sound ab^nrd 
in the mouth of a musician, but shall I not feel duty 
as much in my position as others do In t^^eirs ? In an 
occurrence i^opei'sonnlly important to me, shall I not 
follow the dictates of integrity and truth, as I have 
striven to do all my life. 

We must add a word for the especial benefit 
of Birminfiham and its musical amateurs. If 
they are disposed to plume themselves — not be- 
ing generally too much given to modesty — on 
their admiration for Mendelssohn, let them lay 
to heart the opinion as to their discrimination and 
the real value of their praises which he expressed 
in a letter to Hiller in the year 1837. 
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A LIFE PICTURE. 
(ContlDued flrom Tol. zxlll. page 202. X 

The author of C. M. Von Weber's biography 
does not so completely exclude his own opinions 
and those of others concerning the composer's 
works, as we should have expected from the views 
put forth in the preface >( to be convinced of the 
x^ontrary we have only to read in this first vol- 
ume, which comprehends Weber's life up to the 
year 1816, all that is said about the compositions 
then completed — about, for instance, the first 
operas, Das Waldm&dchen^ Peter SchmoU, Sylva- 
na and Abu Hassan ; sundry cantatas and songs, 
the Piano-forte Concerto in E flat major, &c. 
But the reader must not expect an analysis ex- 
tending into details. 

With regard to the account of Weber's life, 
properly so-called, it contains much highly inter- 
esting matter that captivates our attention and 
oflers an attractive picture of what C. M. Von 
Weber was, under the unfavorable circumstances 
of his youth, and until he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Conductor of the Royal Private Band, at 
Dresden, on Christmas day, 1816. 

The whole work is parcelled out into four di- 
visions, of which three, in two volumes, will con- 
tain a picture of the master's life, and the fourth 
(the third volume) a new edition of bis posthu- 
mous writings. The first volume, now published, 
comprehends the first two divisions of the biogra- 
phy, which have been dt^signated by the titles 
that Weber himself was accustomed to give these 
portions of his life and labors. The first : "Years 
of Youth, Apprenticeship, and Wanderings" (from 
1786 to 1812), takes up twelve sections (page 1 
to 394) ; and the second : "Yoke- Years," or 
"Years of Servitude," three sections (page 399 
to 546). 

After devoting a retrospective glance to Web- 
er's ancestors, who came originally from Upper 
Austria, and most of whom possessed a marked 
partiality for music and the. stage, the author 
gives us a very interesting and characteristic pic- 
ture of Franz Anton Von Weber, the composer's 
father, a picture by which he mercilessly destroys 
the notions we previously entertained of Franz 
Anton as a major, a chamberlain, &c.,- &c., as he 
is designated in the Encyclopedia articles on Carl 
Maria, and portrays, in strict accordance with 
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the retalts of his researches, the strange being, 
irho never settled down as lon*!^ as he lived, and, 
unfortonately, distingnished himself as little hy 
dignity of character or principle. "Withept hav- 
ing studied any profession in parhtfiilur, but fiesr 
seasing a natural talent for nulie and evei;)rthn)g 
connected with the 4ta^, berides bcin^ a 
handsome roan, r^iBark^ble for hitf aristo- 
cratic manners Xrartc Anton iifn an en- 
sign ; a 1ient4»^af)« ia the Imp«»rial Army at Ross- 
baeh ; an aVjhiMr^ , a flirwerd a court counst^l- 
lor of domains, well.ol'^: |kn»i- ; a musician on his 
own resoarces ; a mn^rxl^irector in LUbeek ; a 
musical conrbi'etor itr £utin ; town-masician at 
the same phc'K. in bad cirrnmstances (during 
which state of fhings Carl Maria was bom, on 
the 18th December, 1786); and then a theatrical 
manager eternally roving from place to place. 
During the later period, it is true that he signed 
and called himself a mnjor, but he never was one. 
Such were the oircumstnnccii under which 
Weber first saw the liffht, and under which he 
spent his youth. Let us hear what the author of 
his biography says in a fragment from the second 
section. It will serve at the same time as a spec- 
imen of the author's style of narrative. 

"The hoy was very sickly. He soflfered more es- 
pecially from a local affection, which appears to hsve 
Seen seated in the upper part of his thiffh-hone. He 
WHS four yeam old before he learned to wslk alone, 
and every violent movement osuRed him pain. His 
complaint wa^ never quite cured, and eanxed the 
lamenens, suKseqnently remarked, in his ri^ht foot. 
It at firwt proved, when he wns a child, a irreat obsta- 
cle to hiH taking part In the gnmes of eompanions of 
his own flge. He wm— especially daring the period 
his father eotertaine^ the hope of makinfr him a 
young phenomenon, and while the ncTer-ending mu- 
sic Iesw>n8 dLfifrosted and rendered him nervous — tim- 
id, and excitable, avoiding the mental and bodily 
movements and exertions with which hoyish life and 
boyish games are inevitably connected. 'Sahsequent- 
ly, when, after his mind had frser scope, and his joy- 
oas, elastic temnerament had frot the better of materi 
al obstacles, he became swsre that, despite his corpo- 
ral weakness, his companions leathered around him 
with a kind of deference, and his soul ffrew ahle to 
frse its action almost completely from the influences 
of hodily sufferinfr. there sprang up within his hreast 
a fullness of life which frequently almoni became mere 
wantonness, and actually made him the very heart 
and soul of all the acts of violence and roguish pranks 
which occurred in the circle of his playmates. His 
powei^-already mentioned, and exercised from his 
earliest y0ttth---ofelevsting the action of the mind 
above the pressnrs of the sickly frame, alone enabled 
Weher to embody the revelations of his genius in all 
their healthy fullness, for the sensation of enjoying 
vigorous health, and of not being burdened by the 
b<^y, because the latter requires nothinir, was* one 
Weber never knew. It was amid the admonitory 
cries of weakness, the harsh sounds of pain, and from 
out the gloom of depression thai he had to catch tho«e 
strains which, by tbeirspriuK-lfke fVeshness and their 
forsst sweetness, deliKht and will ever delight us and 
our Epigoni. His father and step-brother Fridolin 
(called simply Fritz) taufrht him music between 
them. The poorchild swallowed unwillincly the fare 
with which he was satiated, and, to his father's des- 
pair, appeared almost.entitely deficient in talent. On 
one occasion, as Weber himself relates one of the 
earliest reminiscences of his childhood, Fridolin, 
throwiuff away the fiddle-bow, with which he had 
often inliis rage rapped the child's little unskilful 
hands, exclaimed : "Carl, you may perhaps become 
anything else, but yon will never be a musician!" 
F6r vnately Fraaa Anton did not lose patience so 
ouickly ; it seems, too, that as the boy's mind was 
developed, his natural gilts became more appsrent, so 
that bis lessons were continued even during the wan- 
derinics of the Weberian opera company to Erlangen 
and Augsbunr in 179S-4. But even though, at thin 
early period of his youth, Weber's feeling for music 
had not extended as far as the awakening the tulent 
of a child phenomenon, the circumstances amid which 
the boy passed the first years of his youth, and re- 
osived his first strong and indelible impressions, ex- 
ercised the most powerful infiuence on the direction 
taken by his talent in iti subsequent . development. 
It was these circumstances prindpally which gave 
that thoroughly dramatic character in which consisti 
a irreat part of the originality of bis productions. 

"Theplaying-plaoe in the house, the street, the gar- 
den, the wood, and the meadow, the battle-field upon 
the forms at school, a field on which, generally, the 
foundations of a boy's views and chsvacter are laid. 



were almost unknown to him. There is no doubt 
that the games in which he took delight with compan- 
ions of his own sge, and in which the germ of all a 
person's vnbsoquent views is so frequentiv contained, 
were paninlly, ns far as his bodily condition allowed, 
simitnr to tho^o which fill nptlie hours of amusement 
of other boys, hut the scene where they took place was 
diflercnt, and there were mixed up in them elements 
ordinsHly fbreifrn to boyish minds. For Weber, as 
the son of tlio manager, and playmate of the children 
of the musicians and of the actors, and as one com- 
pelled hy his weakness to remain near his parents, 
tlio theatre, the orchestra, snd the stsse wore that 
world nsnally found hy a hoy in the street, the gnr- 
den, and the court-yard The battles usually WHe<*d 
hv the hoyinh host with 8tick<< shd switches upon the 
(•ommon, were foufrht ont hy Weher and his compan- 
ions with Rwonis covered with silver pnper, and with 
psKtehoard shields, borne, in the evening, hy their 
fnthers as hsndits or heroes. The float was the fort- 
ress defended nirainst the storm inpr pnrty in the or- 
chestra ; Ptn^re lumber fnmi.Mhcd Inrkinir-places and 
retrentfl, while dresses Mppmprinted on the sly deck- 
ed the kint's and tlio ofiiceni. The win^s, macliinery, 
and pointed woods were' their home, ju«t as the nist- 
ling forest is that of the hunter's son. Weber's first 
vonihful reminiscencea were mo!«t closely and firmly 
interwoven with recollections of stnjro and orchestral 
arrangements; with but half understood dramatic 
plou, which had to supply the place of scholastic ab- 
surdities ; and with the whole technical mechanism 
of stage life, with which the hoy became as fsmiliar 
as with the laws regulating tops or hide-and-seek, at 
which he played with his companions. As, howev- 
er, no Ktndy of the grammar and syntax of a language 
can replace the animation of wonls heard from youth 
upwardff, this absolute intimacy with all the material 
detail of stage-husineas, an intimacy enabling a person 
to hit insiinctively upon what is right, gave Weher 
an immense advantace in his efTnits as a dramatic 
composer, because he instinctively know h priori what 
was required to render eflective for stage purposes an 
idea, an action, or a dramatic form, while it gave him, 
as a conductor, a vast superiority over all who were 
acquainted practically or theoreticalfy with only cer- 
tain departments of stage mattera. 

"But great as was consequently, on the one hand, 
the advantage the hoy derived, iii his subsequent de- 
velopment, from his nsRociation with his father's com- 
pany, the dangers arising from it were, on the other 
hand, quite as great, on account of the irregularity of 
a new theatrical life, the lax morality belonging to it ; 
and littleness of conception and outw ardness in the 
treatment of Art. That he escaped these dangen 
better than many other persons was partially owing 
to the constitution of his inner nsture, which threw 
off as clear water does greasy fut, everything that 
doflled and diverted him from his npward course ; 
but it was owing, also, and in a far greater degree, to 
the inflnenre of the gentle, pure, and. at the same 
time, profoundly melancholy individuality of his 
young mother, a flnely educated and sensible woman, 
who unceasingly instructed the ailing child and took 
him under the wing of her soul, undermining, as far 
as lav in her power, the efiTects of a theatrical life, for 
which she felt antipathy, and developing, with femi- 
nine care and delicacy, the hoy's natural tendency to 
goodness of heart ; but, finally, it was owing, like- 
wise, to the fact that his lucky star plsccd him under 
the guidance of serious teachera actuated by noble 
motives, whose agency paralysed those doubtful In- 
finences, ttie power of^ which, as we must to our re- 
gret avow, was the more to be dreaded, becan«o the 
father's character did not offer the boy a model to 
which he might look up with snflScient confidence for 
it to be an efibctive safeguard. 

(To b« Centlnucd.) 



A Female Compoier of the Lait Century. 

Maria TRBRB8APAKADTB8,a remarkable composer 
and eminent pianists, was born in Vienna, the 15th 
May, 1759. Stricken with blindness at the early 
age of five years, she found in the study of mnsic a 
conxolation for her grpst misfortune. She evinced 
the most singular aptitude for this art, and was more- 
over endowed with insrvellous facility for the acquire- 
ment of languages and sciences. Mile. Paradies was 
equally familiar with Italian, German, French and 
English, well versed in the inductive sciences, a pro- 
ficient in geography and history, danced with grace, 
and possesica such cxtraordiosry facility of concep- 
tion, and so tenacious a memory, that she played at 
chess, regulating her own moves according to the 

Klay of her adversary, as it she could have seen the 
oard herself. Kozeluch and Righini were her mas- 
ten for the piano-forte and singing ; and she learned 
composition from the chapel-master, Freibert, receiv- 
ing the advice of Salieri in tlie dramatic department. 



She was only eleyen yean of age when the Empiesa 
Maria ThcroM gnuitdd her a pension of 250 fiorins, 
after having heard her play some of the sonatas and 
fugues of Bach with rare perfection. In 1784, Par- 
adies set ont on her travels, visited Lins, Salxhurg, 
Munich, Spire, Mannheim. Switzerland, and Paris, 
in which latter city i he played with extraordinary 
success at one of the Concerts Spirituels in 1785. 
From Paris she proceeded to London, where she 
achieved a decided triumph. The roost oelobratod 
artiatea of the period~-among othen, Abel, Fischer, 
and Salomon — considered it an honor to assist in her 
concerts. On her retnm finom England, Paradies 
went to Holland, jhen to Brussels, Berlin, and Dres- 
den, and was everywhere received %rith marked ap- 
probation nt her public performances. In 1786. she 
returned to Vienna. She there applied herself to 
composition and teaching, published a variety of in- 
strumental pieces, and wrote several operas which 
were favorably received at Vienna and Piagne. Her 
house became the rendesvous of the most eminent 
and distinguished persons of Vienna ; foreignen so- 
licited as Uie highest favor to be introduced to her ; 
and all were equally captivated hy the charms of her 
conversation and the amenity of her manners* This 
remarkable woman died at Vienna on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1834, at the age of sixty-five. In 1791, she 
produced at Vienna Ariadne el Nazoe, an opera in 
two acts ; and this was followed by Ariadne md Bae- 
c4iif, a duo-drama in one act, a continuation of the 
foregoing opera. In 1792, Mile. Paradies gave at 
the national Theatre of Vienna, Le Candidat Inttiiu- 
leur, an operetta in one act; and in 1797, A grand 
opera, entitled Rinaldo and Arudda, at Pra^e. A 
grand cantata of her composition, on the death of 
Louis XVI., which was printed with piano-forte ae- 
compsniment, was brouitht out at Vienna in 1794. 
She hsd already published her funeral cantata on the 
death of the Emperor Leopold. Among the other 
compo<*itions of Paradies, may be mentioned Siix So- 
natat for the harpsichord. Op. 1 (Paris, Imhault) ; 
Six Sonatas, Op. 2 (ditto) ; Twelve Italian Cantonetn, 
with sccompaniment,for piano-forte (London, Bland); 
and Leonore de Burger (Lieder, Vienna). 

Fbtis. 



Mnsieal Jonmalifm. 

(Trom the New NmHom). 

Musical Journalism in tliis country partakes of the 
following characteristics : 

1st. Fulsome fiattery of artists. 

2d. Unblushing falsehoods to advertise certain 
publications or pianos. 

3d. Malignant underrating of really earnest and 
artistically successful effbru. 

Keganling tlie fint of these, it is a lamentable fact 
that newspapers, and especially the dailies, will no 
more notice a great artist if he does not advertiae 
with them, than they would think of drinking the 
health of the King of Dahomey at high mass. The 
performance of musical master-pieces does not oome 
under the head of " news " at all, The public are 
not supposed lo be interested in it half as much as 
they would be in the fact of somebody's inventing a 
way to make wheelbarrows or wash-tubs on a new 
principle. If we turn to the so-called '* Musical 
papers," those published with a professed view to 
wlvancing the art in every possible way, we do not 
find it much better. Prejudice, incredulity, detrac- 
tion, snd contempt, mark most of the so-called criti- 
cisms on the one hand, while on the other, common- 
place and conventional patronizing of acknowledged 
talent or clawsical works, with all the time-honored 
adjectives, "immortal," '*une<^ualled," '*transcend- 
ent," etc., greet one at every pomt. For instance, is 
not the country correspondence of some city musical 
papers most isughahle ? A band of scraping, puff- 
ing, blowing, wheezing, twanging amateurs, probably 
bntchen, drovers, bay-makera or wood-cnttera, coun- 
ter-jumpers or high-school students; get together, and 
by dint of many months' creditable study, manage 
to murder a Mozart overture or Haydn Symphony. 
An admiring fellow-scraper or blower, havmg before- 
time secured a short list of subscribera for a city 
musical paper, is forthwith authorized to act as cor- 
respondent, and during his epistolary performance 
entera into an elaborate description not only of the 
performance Jbut also of the composition, which hap- 
pens to be as familiar to the class of readere for 
whom the paper is intended, as A, B, C is to a 
college professor of Belles Lettrcs. Now Is thie what 
we look for in a musical journal ? Do wo find the 
directions for preparing hydrogen iu SiUiman't Jonr- 
nal, or the definition of the term "cog-wheels " in 
the Scientific American ? Yet such specimens of 
correspondence are ludicrotisly common in periodi- 
cals quite as professedly devoted to music as othen 
are to chemistry and mechanics, while the foreign 
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badfcei of tralj important events at the centres of 
artistie actirity, Leipsic, Paris, and London, is thin, 
scanty, and^wasatisfkctory to the last degree. 

If a young ladles' boarding-school in the oonntry 
gives an examination performance, a two or three- 
columned article fin which the players and singers 
are landed as if tney were worla-wide celebrities) is 
the least that can be expected from a paper in which 
the proprietors of the school advertise. And it is 
just so with individuals. A pianist or singer stands 
a poor chance of having his merit reoogniieii in print, 
unless his concerts are advertised in those papers or 
his programmes and tickets are printed at their job 
offices. Tet we constantly see ournelves (as a 
nation) extravagantly praised for being so "generous 
to artists," so liberal in our encouragement of must- 
cal performances, and so ready to awani tiie "proper 
(?) meed of honor to artistic ospiranti," when the 
fact is. that we have hardly allowed die arts to re- 
ceive equal courtesy at our hands with that awarded 
to boo^makers, tallow-chandlers, patent medicine 
venders, and sloj>shopmen generally. 

If these facts are disputed, we have only to refer 
the reader to nn old adage which is certainly true 
with regard to mercantile commodities, but is a 
grievous falsehood where art is concerned ; namelv ; 
" A thing will bring as much as it is worth." Let 
any obscure composer oflfer one of his works for sale 
at a music publiBlier's, and see how much it will 
bring ! Tet, we know that hundreds of literary "Bo- 
hemians," in this city alone, make a living by their 
newspaper pen-scratoiings, a year's amount orwhich 
roaj not contain a tithe of the science or ability 
which four pages of this mosical work possesses. 

It is too true that a musical manuscript is only 
worth as much as the paper and ink employed in its 
composition cost, until the author is popular enough 
to make it sell. The genius or merit evinoed therem 
to a discerning eye is nothing, and this is because the 
public have no discerning eyes wherewith to appre- 
ciate or discover either musical excellence or ori<ri> 
nalir^. The reason for tht$ again, is because the 
public are not properly educated by those who assume 
to be popubr eaucators, namely, editors, among 
whom few are to be found more jealous of their 
rights or vain of their supposed qnalificadons than 
musical ones. 

Now, A composer, to be popular, must be puffsd. 
Puffing is the only golden road to reputation, in this 
country at least. From a circus-rUer or clog-dancer, 
to a new preacher or Presidential candidate, the rule 
holds good, and the worst feature of it is, that merit 
ttcutdt no bkter chance than mediocrity at Jirtt, and if 
one refuses to be paffed, he may as well resign him- 
self to starve, however degrading he may fw. it to 
see the pure emanations from bis inspired brain, 
"soaped and oiled" bv a paid pen, side by side with 
a rope-dancer or hurdle-rider. The only remedy for 
this trulv disgraceful sute of things lies with the edi- 
tors, and as far as musical matters are concerned, 
with the editors of our musical journals. 

As it at present exists, the very foundations of an 
eventually possible correct popular taste in the art 
are sapped. A man is judgea only by what he does 
in public ; henoe any impudent vsrlet of a musical 
pretender, (and how many we could mention 1) with- 
out education, or anything, in fact, excepting a low 
variety of Yankee smartness, gets himself into print, 
sows his productions (or rather rehasfies) broad-cast, 
and reaps a harvest of what Boccaccio calls " St; 
John's golden grease," while a neighboring student, 
and mayhap genius, is in want of the comforts of 
daily lira, although his' now worthless manuscripts 
may enrich a music-seller 6fty or a hundred jears 
henoe. This sute of things must continue until the 
poblic form some idea of a true criterion in art, and 
until the editors of these musical papers become first 
learned enough to judge of true merit in ii«w men, 
(which they now seldom are), and secondly, honest 
enough never to presume to place charlatans and jug- 
gler pianists on the same footing with sound musi- 
cians, just because a silly gewgaw public of biped 
cattle choose to cry them up. 

We are sensible how thankless a task it is to urge 
such a vast reform in this day and country of artistic 
saperficiaiity, and that perhaps we hnd better " fold 
the arms of* resignation on the hosom of patience," 
as the Persians say. Nevertheless truth is truth, and 
must at times be spoken, and no candid observer or 
experienced dilettante of fifteen years' metropolitan 
life can deny our premises or fail to sympathize 
with our yearnings as above expressed. 

With r^ard to the unblushing falsehoods in lauda- 
tory notices of favored artists, and the cunning tricks 
so often resorted to by mechanics through perrormers 
in order to advertise their instruments, no one with 
half an eye or an ounce of brains need to be enlight- 
ened. 

To such a degree is this carried, that repeated in- 



stances have come under our observation where all 
ability in art has been denied to accomplished pian- 
ists, bv certain persons, merely because they were not 
friendly to the maker of the pianot used at their 
concerts I 

Conceming^the critical portion'of a mnsical editor's 
duties, that alone is subject enough Ibr a volume. 
We are not of those who believe an impartial criti- 
cism b} a fellow-artist an impossible thing. On the- 
contrary we can imagine a person so learned yet so 
in love with his art as to lose si^'ht of the person of 
an artist entirely when speaking of his labors in 
music, although we grant it is a very rare thing. 
Because our brother is an expert pianist, must we 
therefore proclaim him an original and great compo- 
ser, when we know his good passages are stolen and 
all his unstolen ones are nad ? Or< because my 
neighbor is a drunkard or is sfflicted with the disease 
known as chronic impecnniosity, must we therefore 
deny to him any musical talent at all, when we know 
he has produced beautiful and original additions to 
the art? Yet these thinas are what we constantly 
see and deplore as stumbling-blocks in the way not so 
much of Individiisl artists as of the public, in pre-, 
venting their formation of a correct opinion regarding 
music and musicians. 

Swift says of Criticism as idealized to him (See 
Battle of ^ooks.) : " At her right sat Ignorance, at 
her left' Pride. About her plaved her diildren , Noise, 
Impudence, Dnlness, Vanity, 'Positiveness, Pedantry 
and Ill-Manners. She had claws like a cat, head, 
ears, and voice like an ass ; her diet was the over- 
flowing of her own gall, and her spleen stood out 
prominent above all else." 

We are trnly happy to say that seldom do we see 
a mnsical criticism which seems to embody all of 
these fbarful characteristics, althouirh so many dailv 
appear with a choice selection therefrom. It is the 
most unpardonable thing for a critic to bo accnsed of 
not understanding his snhject, and yet when he has 
to write with a concert for a text, and does not know 
enough to stick to his subject, there is no canse for 
astonishment in his wanderings off to one he does 
understand. Hence we have observed such strictures 
upon a pianist as that he could not be what ho pro- 
fessed, because he did not look like a certain other 
artist, and wore patent leather boots and white kid 
gloves I Another, from want of appreciation, always 
abuses a certain great German composer, (now dead, 
and whose music has become classic,) designating 
his works by so disrepectful and vulgar a cognomen 
as "broken crockery music." A third, in his blind 
adoration of Beethoven and ignorance of his works 
combined, writes a long abusive article on a quartet 
which he supposes to be by Schubert, and after his 
article is in print, has the mortification to learn that 
the qnartct wa« the work of his adored Beethoven, 
and the critic had been a dnpe of the designing and 
witty musicians who performed it 1 

But it is needless for us to multiply examples. 
Whnt we have been suflfering under, and still do, is 
a set of writers for the musical press who are not 
musicians. It now behooves ns to obtain those who 
an^ but this will alwvys bo difficult. Musicians are 
s^dom writers, although some brifrht names, such as 
Schnmann, Berlioz, and Howard Glover have proven 
that the two qualities are not incompatible, as some 
have asserted, and that because a man is eminent in 
art he must be necessarily a fool in letters. Did not 
Northcote write a life of Titian t 

We hope to live to see a great and healthy reform 
in American Musical Journnlistn, throueh whose In- 
fluence an otherwiiie intelliitent and cultivated public 
will not betray a childish ignorance of art before they 
make their remarks on the subject, and will not mix 
up symphonies and nejirro melodies, piano fantasies, 
and masses for three voices, in an undistingui^hsMo 
confusion such as you generally hear in tlie airish 
and self-complacent conversation of " our best 
society." 
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London. 

The Italian Opera season is nliont to begin. Mr. 
Gye, fii-st in the field with his prospectus (by 24 
hours), opens his theatre on Tuesday, March 29th, 
also first (by 12 dajs) — a fortnip'ht earlier than in 
18<k3. His programme is full of interest. Several 
new singers are announced. Among the sonranos 
are found Mdllen. Emilia Lagrun, Destinn, Guiseppi- 
ni Tati and Garulli. Of the ffrst alone we know 
anything. Md lie. Lagmf), who has been for many 
rears reiiowncil, both on the old and new continents, 
IS to be the "Grisi" of the hour, and make her debut 
as Norma. The basses are reinforced by three fresh 
corners — Signor Attri, Signor Scalcbo and Hcrr 



Schmld. The first, from the Pei^gola, at Florence, is 
engaged for Walter, in GuUfaume Tell, Klmiro, in 
Otello, Basilio, in the Barbiere, &c. Signor Scalese 
is at present chief 6uj7b of the Italian Opera in Paris, 
where he is favorably regarded. He will doubtless 
Of A good comic actor) be found useful in Bartolo, 
Leporello, and other parts. Herr Schmid is vaunted 
abroad as successor to Herr Formes. He comes well 
recommended from the Imperial Opera at Vienna. 
The tenors and barvtones are as before, with the 
proviso that Herr Wachtel, who appeared (as £d- 
inirdo) two seasons ago, is again in the list of tenors. 
Changes have been made in the allotment of several 
important characters. Signor Mario is annount-ed 
to play Faust, for the first time, and once more to 
assume the part of Nemorino {L'Elisir), which he 
gave up eight years iiuo, besides tliMt of Fernando 
(/La /Vitvr/to), which he has not played for six years. 
Mdlles. Adeline Patii and Pauline Lucrti are alter- 
nately to appear as Margarita, in Fnu5t — another fine 
chance for M. Gounod, at all events. Signor Tam- 
berlik resigns Arnold (Guillaume Tell), Manrico 
(// 7ro«i/ore), and Jean of Leydcn, to Herr Wachtel ; 
while M. Fanre cedes Gnillnume Tell, Alfonso (La 
Favorila), Bntl llo^X [Diiiomk) to Signor Grnziani. 
Signor Konconi is, for the first time, to essay Don 
Pasqualc, Bartolo (Mozart's), and Sulpiisio the iyer- 
g'^rxv {La Figlia did Reyyimento) Madame Anton- 
ietta Fricci abandons Norma and Donna Anna, both 
in favor of Mdllo. Lagrua — taking refuge as the un- 
fortunate Donna Elvira, Don G.'s caHtofT mintre»s. 
Madame Nantier-Didi^ leaves Fides to Mdlle. Gni- 
seppini Tati (from Lisbon). Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
alone retriins the characters she has supported at va- 
rious periods, adding to her already extremely varied 
repertory the part of Susanna, in Le Notxedi Fiynm ; 
Margarita [FaMt) — in partnership, as we have al- 
ready stated, with Mdlle. Lucca ; and including Di- 
norah, which (no one then present can have forgotten) 
she played once, at the end of the season 1862. Two 
new operas are promised — La Forsa del Desfiuo 
(Verdi) and Otto Nicolai's often promiaed Pie Lusti- 
CTfn Weiber von Windsor {Merry ]V ices of Windsor). 
The four chief chamcters in Verdi's opera will l»e 
supported by Mdlle. Ln'grua, Madame Didi<$e, Sig- 
ners Tamberlik and Grnziani, the orif,'innl represen- 
tatives at the Imperial Opera of St. Pctersbnrgh. 
To Mdlle Lucca an<l Herr Schmid are assigned the 
principal parts in the opera of Kicolai. 

The promised revivals are, L' Etoile du Nord — not 
given since 1855, the old theatre having been burnt 
down eariy in 1856 ; Le Nozxe di Figaro, first time at 
the new theatre ; Otello, first time for six years ; and 
Dinorah, first time for two years. Mdlle. Liiccn will 
play Catarina, in the Etoile da Nord, to the Piotro 
of M. Fanre, (who succeeded M. Bntnille in the same 
part, at the Opera Comique). /> XosSe di Figaro 
will have an entirely new cast : — Susanna, Mdlle. 
Patti ; the Countess,' Mdlle, Marie Battu ; Cherubi- 
no, Mdlle. Lucca ; the Count, Sitrnor Grnziani ; Bar- 
tolo, Signor Bonconi; Bssilio, Signor Neri-Baraldi ; 
and Figaro, M. Faure. In Otello, Si^riors Tamber- 
lik and Ronconi retain the parts of the Moor and 
lago, Mdlle. Lagrua is to play Desdcmona, and Sig- 
nor Attri, Klmiro. 

In the list of operas to be given this year, no allu- 
lusion is made to La Gazza Ladm, despite the popu- 
larity, last season, of Mdlle. Patti's Ninetta ; nor of 
Masaniello, revived with so much splendor in 1862 ; 
nor of Fra Diai:olo, announced in the last two pro- 
spectuses, with Signor Mario as the Brigand ; nor, 
ia<«tly, of Stmdel/n, which has figured conspicuously 
in the programmes for many seasons. That the com- 
pany has undergone a thorovgh sifting may bo judged 
from tlie absence of the folfowing names : — Sopranos 
—Madame Miolan-Car>'alho, Mdlles. Fioretti, Mau- 
rensi, Elvira Demi, Dottini and Maffei ; Tenor— Sic;- 
Caffieri ; Basses— Herr Formel, M. Zelger and M. 
Ohin. Very few of these, however, need be regret- 
ted. Tim other members of th^ troop, 1863, all re- 
main. Mdlles. Salvioni and Zini Uichard are en- 
gaged as principal danseuses in the Ballet, besides 
Mdlles. RalFaeli, Assunta, and Carmine — new com- 
ers. M. Dosplaces retains his post of Maiti'e dc Bal< 
let, but M. Nadnud's place as leader is not vet filled 
np. That Mr. Costa, as Director of the Music and 
Conductor ; M. Sainton as Chefd* Attapue and Dep- 
uty Conductor ; Messrs. W, B'everley and T. Grieve 
(Mr. Telbin hns aone over to the tlay market), as 
Scenic Artists ; Mr. Augustus Harris as Stage iMana- 
ger, attd the other chief "officials," Mom and be- 
hind the curtain, still hold their posts, is as ))Icasant 
to know as that the orchestra {huhhs poor Niuhiud) 
remain in statu quo. The military band is again that 
of the Coldstream Guards — director Mr. Godfrey, 
eldest eon of the late Charles Godfrey. Whether the 
cliorus is to he reinforced, as was suggested last year, 
we do not find stated ; it was good as it stood,* but 
would be none the worse for a few young and fi-csh 
voices. But enough for the present. 
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The prospectuB of Her Majesty's Theatre is jnst 
as fall of promise. Some amatears will probablj 
think it more interesting in one respect, inasmuch as 
it announces Herr Richard Wagner's TannhSuter, 
and with a cast too, embracing the names of Mdlles. 
■Tietjens, Yolpini and Harriers Wippern (from Ber- 
lins-one of the three Berlin Margarets), with Signor 
Ginglini, M. Gassier and Mr. Santley. Two other 
novelties are included, viz., La Forza dd Destino and 
Le Spate AUtgre (Nicolai's Merry Wivf$ of Windsor)^ 
both of which are also promised bv Mr. Gve. The 
revivAls comprNe Ft'delio — with Mdlle. Tietjens as 
Leonora ; Ifer FrrischiUtj Anna BoienOj and Robert le 
Diable. Signor Verdi, it is suted, has undertaken to 
remodel the last act and personally superintend the 
production of La Forga del Destino. All the princi- 
pal members of last season's troop remain, with one 
important exception — Mdlle. DcKir^e Artdt; one un- 
important exception — Signor Bnragli (the tenor) ; 
one neither important nor unimportant exception — 
Signor Vialeiti (the bass) ; two tremendous exrep- 
tionrt — Madame Alboni and Mr. Sims Reeves; be- 
sides one or two other "exceptions." Mr. Mapleiion, 
moreover, has strengthened it in certain departments. 
Among: the new "first ladies" we find Mdlle. Guisep- 
pina Vitali, from Bologna; Mdme. Harriers Wippern 
(rtllucied to already), from Berlin ; Mdlle Eleonora 
Grossi.from Rome and Barcelona; and Mdlle. Bet- 
tlehcim. from Vienna — ihe la««t two being contraltos. 
Sisinor FanceUi, from the San Carlo, is the only new 
tenor ; but to the baxscs are added a certain Signor 
Benedetto Mazzetti, a certain Siirnor Gaitperoni, and 
Signor Marcello Junca (formerly plain M- Junca, at 
the Theatre Lyriquc Paris), from the Teatro Regio, 
Turin, and— it might have been added — the United 
States of North America. There are two fresh com- 
ers, among the principal danaeuses of the Ballet (Bal- 
let-master, Signor Si«mondi),viz., Mdlle. Aranyvary, 
from Milan; and Mdlle. Caterina Beretta, from the 
San Curio at Niiples and the Regio at Turin. There 
is also a Signor Alessandri, who will make his first 
appearance. A new ballet, entitled GU Amori di 
Bacco, in which Mdlle. Aranyvary will make her 
debut, i.H promised early in the 'season ; and another 
called Emmat in the course of the season, for the 
first appearance of Mdlle. Caterina Beretta. M. Pe- 
tit guards hiii post as Reuisseur of the Ballet. The 
chorus, stren<;thened by important additions, is now 
almost entirely composed of ginjrers from the Teatro 
Regio and the Liceo, Turin — Siirnor Chiaromonte, 
Chorum-master. The Stage Manneer is M. Reinhardt, 
from fierlin and Vienna. Mr. Telhin is appointed 
principal scenic artist, assisted by .Mr. Henry Telbin 
(his son). The military band will be that of the 
Grenadier Guards, (under the direction of M. D. God- 
frey (second son of the latr Charles Godfrey). The 
•orchestra has been "numerically reinforced," and the 
direction again confided to Signor Arditi — (wo "arti- 
cles" which cannot fail to give satisfaction. To con- 
clude. Subscribers will be glad to learn that the pri- 
vate boxes have been "enlarged and improved" — to 
say nothing of a new organ being in process of erec- 
tion by ''the eminent firm of Gray and Davison." 
The theatre opens on Saturday, April 9th, with Rig- 
dettOj — Mdlle. Gniseppina Vitali (her first appear- 
ance) being Gilda, Mdlle. Grossi (her first appear- 
ance) Maddelena, and Signor Ginglini (first time) 
the Duke of Mantna. — Mm. World. 



Germany. 

Weimar. — The. fourth and last Subscription Con- 
cert of the Grand-Ducal Private Band presented the 
following programmer "Les Preludes," Franz Li^zt; 
"Anf den Lngnnen," words by Theophile Gautier, 
translated by P. Cornelius, music by Hector Berlioz 
(Herr von Milde) : "Meditation iiber Consolation," 
Franz Liszt, amplified and scored by Herr Carl Stor; 
and Beethoven's Symphony in C minor. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Herr Carl Stor. 
( What a treat must have been the Symphony of 
Beethoven !) 

Hanover. — From Jan. I to Dec. 31, 1863 (the 
theatre being closed from July 1 to Ang. 27) there 
were 86 operatic performances at the Theatre Royal. 
The number of operas represented was 40. The nov- 
elties were Gluck's Orphfm und Eurydiee^ and Ferdi- 
nand Hillers's Katakomben ; the revivals FideliOf Nor- 
ma, Jegsondaf Zampa, Die Entjuhrung aus dem Serail 
and La Scnnambula. 



KoHioBBBRO. — The Musikalische Academie late- 
ly gave a performance of Schumann's Das Parodies 
una die Peri, under the direction of Herr Landien. 

Berlin. — The programme of the Seventh Sinfo- 
nie Soir^ of the Kinjrs Private Band was composed 
of |the overture to the Bauberbraut, by Ferdinand 
Ries ; the Symphony in E flat major, by Mozart ; 



" Meeresstille und glticklicho Fahrt," by Mendels- 
sohn-; and Beethoven's Symphony in C minor. 'Die 
Rauberbraut' was produced at the Royal Op. House 
here, in 1831, under the personal snperintendance of 
the composer, and with Mad. Schroder-Devrient as 
the heroin^. The music was much admired, but the 
opera could not maintain itself in the repertory on 
account of the badness of the hbretto.—At the Fifth 
concert of Carlberg's Orehestral Union, one of the 
pieces selected for performance' was Rbt. Schumann's 
Symphony in D minor, which is now seldom heard, 
and is the composer's fourth and last. It was pretty 
well received, but created no enthusiasm. 
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BOSTON, APRIL Q, 1864. 

Mnsie in Boston. 

The past fortnight has not contribnted mnch 
to -the enriching of one's musical experience, 
except as there mar have been some in every 
audience who were just beginning to make ac- 
quaintance with musical works with which most 
of us have lonsr been familiar. There have 
been Organ Concerts, as usual, very mixed in 
character ; there has been an Oratorio, time-hon- 
ored " Messiah," which everybody knows ; a 
couple of AfVernoon Orchestral Concerts, with 
Great Organ for variety and for gratification of 
the curiosity of new comers ; — and that is about 
all in the way of concerts. Indeed the Concert 
season seems to be drawing to an untimely close. 
The Orchestral Union will persevere in the good 
work for some time yet — as long, no doubt, as 
they shall meet encouragement. Nor can there 
be any lack of opportunities, all Summer long, 
for bearing the Great Organ, which only needs 
wind and an organist (has it not already raised 
up a goodly number of skilful ones?); — the 
only question is, how much of real organ music 
may one hope to hear in all the entertaining ex- 
hibitions. For the next fortnight, however, the 
Music Hall and its Organ will be in the service 
of the Roman Catholics (a Fair in aid of one of 
their churche^^, and music for the mnsical world 
as such must for that length of time seek other 
theatres or remain mute. Bat we have one good 
thing in prospect, awaiting its re-opening. Mr. 
B. J. Lang, as we have already announced, is 
preparing for a performance with orchestra and 
chorus of two fine works of Mendelssohn ; one 
the ** Walpurgis Night," which he brought out 
here for the first time with such signal success 
two years ago ; the other the entire music, or- 
chestral and vocal, to the ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream." The time, we believe, is not precisely 
fixed ; Walpurgis Night is the night before the 
first of May, and suggests Saturday evening, 
April 30th, for the fit time ; on the other hand, 
the great tricentennial anniversary of Shaks- 
peare's birth falls on the preceding Saturday, 
(the 23d), and a performance of the "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream " music would be one of the 
pleasantest among the various celebrations of the 
day. The engagements of the Music Hall will 
probably decide the question. 

We have had the end of another brief season 
of Italian Opera, Maretzek's company, offering 
the same things as before, with the single excep- 
tion of Donizetti's tedious Poliuto (or I Martin), 
and the debut, iu Lucia, of a yery petite and very 
young soprano, Miss Harris, from New York, 
who has displayed a good deal of flexible, bird- 
like vocal agility in ornamental bravura passages 



for a high voice without much substance in the 
middle and lower tones where one looks for ex- 
pression and dramatic quality. It is one of the 
recently so common cases, apparently, of an am- 
bition for a lyrical career based on no other capi- 
tal than a facile voice ; but time may develop 
more. ** Faust" has still drawu its crowds, and 
the poetic truth and beauty of Miss Kelix>og'8 
Margaret does not lose its charm. We hear 
nothing further of the promised visit of the Ger* 
man Opera troape of Carl Anschiitz ; it would 
be a positive artistic gain to us, could we hear 
Fidelio, Oberon, La Dame Blanche, the Wasser- 
trUger by Cherubini, &c., even passably well per- 
formed'; well enough, at least, to give us some 
acquaintance with such sterling operas, of which 
we have remained ignorant, while ceasing to 
learn aught from endless repetition of the old 
round of Verdi and Donizetti pieces. 
But for a brief review of the two weeks : 

The Handel and Hatdn Society had a 
very large audience for their Easter performance 
of ** The Messiah," and they performed it on the 
whole effectively. Many of the choruses were 
so reinforced w^ to double their volume, weight 
and grandeur, by the Great Organ, which was 
managed with remarkable ability and tact by 
Mr. Lano ; its contribution was the more marked 
and glorious because it was sometimes sparingly 
used. The profound feeling of '* Surely He hath 
home our griefs,** and the following : ^^ And with 
His stripes" was particularly well brought out. 
These are perhaps the least appreciated choruses, 
bat none will more reward attention, none go 
deeper down into the soul. The o^hestra' did 
fairly for the most part, but some of the wind in- 
struments gave distressingly uncerUin sounds 
now and then in *' thou that ieUesC The aver- 
age excellence of the solo singing was another 
distinguishing feature ot the performance. Miss 
Houston for the first time undertook the entire 
soprano work and achieved this formidable task 
in a manner that should give her great encour- 
agement in her very earnest efforts, as it gave 
pleasure to her audience. A certain nervous 
anxiety — for evidently she strives before all 
things to be a pure and noble singer, a worthy 
interpreter of divine music — is still her chief 
drawback; but she has rarely mastered it so 
well. Her d'elivery of the first recitatives: 
" There were Shepherds,** &c., was beautiful and 
inspiring ; save that too intense and too prolonged 
a light was thrown upon the word ^^ saying.** 
" Rejoice greatly " was not sung with the foroe or 
volume of voice which really the song requires ; 
she chose to execute its florid passages in a sub- 
dued, fine mezza voce tone, perhaps distrusting 
herself for such an effort with full voice ; but that 
it was gracefully, evenly, as well as fervently 
done, no one can deny. " I know that my Re- 
deemer," and the other great strains of the latter 
part of the Oratorio, were very impressively and 

indeed artistically rendered. Mrs. Cary'b sym- 
pathetic, rich and pure contralto was used with 
good style and expression in the airs that fall to 
the share of that voice ; sometimes, however, its 
melody was obscured by overpowering accom- 
paniment and only faintly heard. Mr. Wheeler 
never has exerted his sweet but not very power- 
ful tenor to such good advantage in that Hall. 
He sang with spirit, and clear ringing tone, as 
well as with pure method and expression, as he 
always does. Mr. Rudolphsen, too, made the 
bass songs very telling, especially : ** Why do the 
Heathen rage ? " 
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The Orchestral Uniok have had two very 
stormy Wednesdays ; but, on tlie last occasion at 
least, one was reminded of Handel's " Veil, never 
moind, de moosick vill sound de petter ! " Week 
l>efore last the pro^amme had for overture and 
symphony a repetition of the fine Mendelssohnian 
Concert Overture by Rietz and " Les Prdudes*' 
by Liszt; for Organ entremets, the «* Trumpet" 
chorus from ** Samson " and a Battiste Offertoire, 
with Vox Humana, played by W. Eugene 
Thater ; for popular afterpieces forchpstral), 
Beethoven's " Turkish Manjh " and the first fr 
nale of Don Giovanni. — Last Wednesday's was 
about the best programme and best concert of 
the season, peculiarly enjoyed by the handfull of 
not fair-weather visitors. 

1. OTwrtars to **1>er Helink«hr wu dn VnmW* 

(Rrtorn from abn»d). Mendelmoha 

2. Ormn Solo— '*l>t their c«lMtlal conMiii all anitv," 

Cbonia from "Siuniton." H»od«l 

B. J. lAOg. 

4. Pa«ton1e SrnphoiiT. Ko. 6. B««thoT«i 

4. Selrctiona from "The Hymn of Pialae." MeDdelMoha 
TnaMribod fcr Orfan. 

B J. Lang. 
5- iDvltatfoQ » la TmIm. Wtb«r 

Inslmm«nted bj Haetor B«rlk». 
6 Vhiale from '^TaonbliiMr." Wagoar 

All these fine pieces the little orchestra played 
uncommonly well, and people listened as to newly 
felt revelations of the genius of the masters and 
the beauty of instrumental combinations. Mr. 
Lang, too, was especially happy in the treatment 
of his organ pieces ; the great instrument bas 
never been made more expressive for such sub- 
jects. His choice of stops in the Mendelssohn 
selections came closer to the idea than ever. Ue 
prefaced the grand final chorus of " Samson " 
with the Minuet from the overture, charmingly 
rendered with soft stops. 

The next two Concerts (on account of the Fair 
at the Music Hall) will be given at the Boston 
Theatre, at balf price for all parts of the bouse. 

It remains only to record the last two Saturday 
Afternoon Great Organ Concerts. Dr. S. P. 
TucKERMAN m^de a very acceptable Concert, 
displaying the powers of the instrument with his 
usual taste and skill in the following pieces : 

1. Oraod Oflbrtoire In C , Walj 

2. "Gratfaia Agimoa" Haydn 

8. Andantlno Schnmaan 

4. **ltlDearnataf*' Behraldar 

6. Pralnde, io minor Haaia 

6. Dead March, from *'8anl'* Handel 

7. Pafftorele. (A dlntlngufdied Orgaolat of Rome, A. D. 
^ 17W) ...ZIpol 

8. Kyrle And Sanetni Paleetrloa 

0. Andante Maestom Spohr 

)0. ( A. Aria Oantablle,. . . ( ft>r the Vox I . . .Moiart 

) S Aria 8oav<e \ Hnmana Stop ) Mendeliiohn 

11. Vngne, In ■ mijor Badi 

Last Saturday Mr. Henry Carter occupied 
the hour with this selection : 

1. Toeeata,1n F BMh 

2. Andante from Symphony In D. . .: BeettioTen 

8 IntrodooCion, 8rd part Creation. . , Haydn 

4. March, from ^'Zanberllote." With Conttapantal Varia- 

, .. tlone Mosarfc 

5- Afr Paradlcfl 

6. Wedding March Mendelnohn 

We thought him more successful in the render- 
ing of the Toccata (though his pedaling has by 
no^ means the firmness and cLearaess of Mr. 
Paine's), than in the Beethoven Andantg. The 
latter arageed behind continually in time, while 
the even flow and symmetry gf its ideas was 
disturbed b^ the startling irruption of huge heavy 
stops sometimes in the very middle of a musical 
sentence ; the choice of stops was frequently too 
ponderous and clumsy for this serene and spiritual 
Andante, Mr. Carter was more happy in the 
following pieces, thouj^h unsteadiness in time too 
often mars his playing. The air by Paradieswas 
not the least interesting feature of the programme. 
Was it by the blind female composer (German) 
of the last century, of whom a sketch is given in 
an earlier part of this paper, or by the Venetian 
pupil of Porpora, DomPietro Paradies, who wrote 
operas and harpsichord sonatas only a few years 
earlier ? 



The Improvisator^. 

Mr. Story's ** Koba di Roma,** which has been 
so long in Bndinur ita way to this country, hsving 
been publish«^d first irt England, and which un- 
doubtedly contains the most life-like pictur> s of 
Roman life a)id manners to be found in any book, 

has given us a pleasant surprise by the following 
description of a charming little adventure, of 
which we may vouch for the truthfulness, having 
been one of the party. Only we, being neither 
artist nor poet, did not " understsnd their lan- 
guaize" so well a« onr fellows. We wish our 
readers msy enjoy the description half as much 
as we do the recollection. 

" It is not uncommon for those who lik(» to 
study Roman manners and hilmors. ai\d eat truly 
Roman diRhep. to make up a little psrty and dine 
at the Palombella, or mme other mtterin eon cunnn 
in the Trastevere. There, however, if yon wonld 
get a tast^ of the real spirit of the R'^mans, you 
should !?o incognito and take your pi see at the 
tables in the common room, and pass if you can 
for one of them, or at least not for a looker-on or 
a listener. One other thing also is essential, and 
that is, that you should understsnd their l.sn<?u age 
well; and then, if you are Inckv, you will he re- 
warded for your pains by hearing capital songs 
and improviRations. 

One lucky nisrht, I shall never forget, when we 
made a little party of artists and poets and dined 
togetber in a little onferin not far from the Piassi 
Barberini. Peppo, the Neapolitan cook, gave ui 
an excellent dinner, wonderful msccaroni and 
capital wine, and while we ate and drank a gui- 
tar and mandoline in the adjoining room made a 
low accompaniment to our talk. We went in 
our worst coats and most crumpled hats, tried to 
attract as little attention as possible, and sat at a 
table in the corner. The rest of the company 
was composed eolely of workingr-men, several of 
whom were carters, who came in after their hard 
day's work to t-ake a temperate supper in their 
shirt-sleeves. Yet even in **best society" you 
will not find simpler or better manners, at once 
removed from servilitv and defiance. Thev soon 
saw that we were not one of their class, hut their 
behavior to us was perfect — all the staring was 
done by us. They accepted courteously our 
offers to drink with them, and offered us of their 
wine in return. Then they talked and jested 
and played at Passatello with inimitable good 
humor, while old Zia Nica, the padrona of the 
establishment, sat in the middle of the shabby 
old pot-house, looking with sharp wild eyes out 
from under a gray fell of tumbled hair — now 
shrieking out her orders, now exchanging with 
the new comers keen jokes that flashed like 
knives, and were received by tumultous applause. 
As our dinner drew to a close we had in the 
mandoline and guitar, and all the opera tunes 
were played witi great cleverness. Was there 
ever a better mandoline ? how it tingled and nuiv- 
ered as it nervously rang out the air, witn its 
stinging vibrations and tense silverv shakes, while 
the soft woolly throb of the guitar kept up a con- 
stant accompaniment below I The old cobwebs 
on the dusky, soiled, and smoky beams of the 
ceiling, where the colors of old frescoes were still 
to be seen, shook to the music, and the flame of 
the little onion-shaped light before the coarsely- 
painted engraving of the Madonna seemed to 
wink in sympathy. Old Zia Nica herself grew 
excited when a spirited Tarantella was played. 
She had danced it when young in Naples. — 
*' Che heUa cosa / and I could dance it now," she 
cried. <*Brava, Zia Nica!— give us a Tarantella," 
was the cry all around. ^*EhI Perche no T and 
up she stood and shook her long fell of hair, and 
laughed a wild laugh, and showed her yellow 
teeth, and up and down the old osteria she shuf- 
fled and tramped, flinging up her hands and snap- 
ping her fingers, and panting and screaming, till 
at last with a whoop slie fell down into her chair, 
planted her two nanda akimbo on her knees, 
glared at the company and cried out, ** Old Zia 
Nica's not dead yet. No Signori/ The old wo- 
man is not so old but that sde can dance a Ta- 
rantella itill — ^azie a Dio — no^ Signari44-i," 



Scarcely was this performance finished when 
the fflass door jingled at the entrance of a little 
middle-aged fif Mow who had come across the street 
for a fiasco of wine. He was received with a 
shout of welcome. ** Give us a toast in rhyme." 
cried one. ** Bravo! give us. a toast in rhyme," 
echoed all ; and spinning round on his feet with 
a quick, eager face, and flinging out his hands 
with nervous gesticulation, he suddenly, in a high 
voice, poured out a volley of humorous rhymes 
upon one after another of his friends, then launch- 
ed a hrindiei at us, and — hey presto change ! — 
was out of the door in a minute, the sharp bell 
jingling as he closed it, and a peal of laughter 
pursuing him. So being in the fiumor, we called 
for some improvisation, and the man%loIine and 
guitar began an air and accompaniment in ottava 
rima. After a minute or two, one of the men at 
the head of the table opposite broke out in a loud 
voice, and sang, or rather chanted a strophe ; and 
scarcely had the instruments finished the little 
ritomeUo, when another answered him in a second 
strophe ; to this he responded, and so alternately 
for some time the improvisation went on without 
a break. Then suddenly rose from the opposite 
end a third person, a carter, who poured out two 
or three strophes without stopping ; and after him 
still another carter broke in. So that we had four 
persons improvising in alternation. This lasted 
a full half hour, and during the whole time there 
was not a pause or hesitation. The language 
used was uncommonly good, and the ideas were 
of a character you would little have anticipated 
Irom such a company. The theme was art, and 
love, and poetry, and music, and some of the 
recitation was orisinal and spirited. Out of Italy 
could anything like this be seen ? But the sound 
of music and song had reached the eaVs of the 
police, and those of their white-barred figures 
and chapeaux appeared at the door, and despite 
all our prayers they stopped the improvisation. 
This broke up the fun, and it was then proposed 
that we should go to the Colosseum in two car- 
riages with the music. No sooner said than done. 
Off* ran Antonio for the carriages, and in a few 
minutes we were on our way, through the Corso 
and down through the forum, the mandoline and 
guitar playing all the time." 

Db. Fbamz Liszt, by last accounts, was still in 
Rome, whers, after finishing his two oratorios, St. 
EluKibeth, and Otritttu, he was working apon a third, 
the subject of which is taken from the Legends of St 
Francis of Assisi. Failing to set the world on fire 
by his huge Symphonies, will he succeed better with 
his Oratf)rios 1 What sort of a monster might a 
Lisstian oratorio be?— He has also been writing several 
compositions for the piano forte and oi^n, and it is 
said that he will visit Germany io Jane. 

Mr. Crorlbt's English libretto of Gounod's 
"Faust" was found so unsingable hy Sim« Reeves, 
Ssntley, and other principal singers, that they were 
obliged to procore and sing an entirely new transla- 
tion of their parts, Fanst, Mephistopheles, &c., 
whereat the Atheiumim, Cborley's nearest friend, Is 
very wroth. 

Beethoven's "Modnt of Clives" is to be produced 
at Rome. 

During the present opera season at Naples, Rossi- 
ni's ''William Tell," which, under the Bourbon rule, 
had hitherto been proscribed, will be prodoced, with 
Mirate and Sreffiuione in the east. Taglioni is the 
chief ballet dancer at San Carlo. 

Parodies and travesties seem now to be the order 
of the day abroad. The '^Postilion de Lonjumean," 
a burlesque, is the rage in Paris ; and Duprez, the 
sin^, has started a theatre, called De Gnignol, in 
which the actors and actresses, or rather male and 
female singers, represented bodily by marionettes, are 
in reslity some of^the best singers of the day hidden 
behind tne curtain. Dnprez and his celebrated wife 
(Henvel Dnprez), Marimon, Maria Brunetti, &e., are 
among the number. The principal pieces travestied 
bv them are the " Huguenoes," "Giselda," and the 
"iPavorita." and the high circles in and about the 
TiUlerios flock nightly to this novel entertainment. 
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Nbw Yobk. — The fourth Philhabmonio Con- 
cert took place on the 7th of March at the Academy 
of Masic. Orchestral pieces : Sjnnphony No. 8, in 
E flat. Haydn ; *' Hymn of Praise/' Mendelssohn ; 
Violin Concerto, Beethoven. Vocalists: Mme. 
Sother, soprano ; Mr. Qnint, tenor ; and the Ger- 
man Liederkrans. Violin soloist, Mr. Mollenhaner. 
Conductor, Mr. Eisfeld. 

The programme of Messrs. Masoit and Thomas's 

flfkh Soir^ included the string Qnartet in G (op. 18, 
No. 2) by Beethoven ; Sonata in F minor, for violin 
and piano, by J. S. Bach ; piano Sonata in C minor, 
op. Ill, Beethoven ; and Qoartet in G, op. 161, by 
Schubert.— Their sixth and last Soir^ oilbred a 
string Qnartet (C major, No. 6) by Mosart ; ^nata, 
for violin and piano (T> minor, op. 121), Schumann ; 
Quartet (A minor, op. 182), Beethoven. 

Mr. J. N. Pattisov, the pianist, who returned 
during the year past from Germany, has given 
another concert, and with more success than before. 
He played a Prelude and Fugue by Bach ; and a 
Concerto in F minor, with orchestra, by Henselt, ot 
which the Evening Pmt says : 

A^work whicfi is a flrreat favorite of Liszt's. In 
his performance of this elaborate work Mr. Pattison 
has gone a great way towards the very flrst rank as a 
pisnist, and may 1)0 heartily congratulated on his 
eminent succeiM. In execution and sentiment this 
pianoforte performance was in every way admirable, 
and quite eclipsed the lighter composition-— the fan- 
tasia from "Martha" — also on the programme. 

The testimonial concert to Mr. Harbiboh, the 
proprietor of Irving Hall, was successful and con- 
tained interesting matter. Mr. Mills played two 
movements of Chopin's Concerto in E minor, Berg- 
mann conducting the orchestra, as he did also in the 
** Tell " overture. The orchestra also played the 
Introduction to La BourgeoU Gentilhomme and Men- 
delssohn's Ruif Bias overture, Theodore Thomas 
conducting. Mr. Bruno Wollenhaupt played a violin 
solo by Ernst ; and Medori, Massoleni, and members 
of the Liederkrans, Arion, &c., sang. 

An Association called " The Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union " has been formed in New York, for 
"the cultivation of the art of music in all its branches 
and the promotion of good feeling and friendly inter- 
course among the members of the profession, and the 
relief of such of their members as shall be unfortu- 
nate, so fur as their means will permit." It is also 
their intention to erect a Concert Hall worthy of the 
metropolis, and an act of Incorporation giving them 
tlie privilese of holding real esute to the value of 
$300,000, IS now before the New York Legislature. 
The incorporators are Henry D. Beissenhere, David 
L. Downing, John G. Schneider, Francis Xavter 
Diller, Kenrr Oortelmeyer, Jacob Rebhun, George 
Schneider, Claudio S.* Grafulla, David Graham, 
Ernst Crill, John Senia, George Gipner, Henry 
Wannemacher, David Schaad, Harvey B. Dod worth, 
Carl Bergmann, Carl Anschiitz, George H. Wallace, 
Theodore Eisfeld, Emil Musio, Thomas Baker, J. 
P. Cooke, Edward Mollenhauer and Louis Schiei- 
berir 



Chicago. — A very successful concert was given 
on the 4th of last month by Miss Frbdbbiga Mao- 
XU880V, of which the TVibune of that city says : 

In this concert, Mr. Lyman W. Wheeler, and Mr. 
A. C. Uyder, both ffentlemen from Boston, made 
their first appearance before a Chicago audience. Mr. 
Wheeler is a tenor whom we are ready to pi:onounce 
equal to any that has ever appeared in this city, His 
voice is one of exquisite swci^tness and purity, clear, 
sympathetic, mellow, and managed with excellent 
judgment and artistic skill. He at once won the 
warmest admiration of the audience and received a 
rapturous encore, in each of the parts in which he ap- 
Tjeared. Mr. Rvder is a basso of fwojaderful power. 
His voice is really ponderous, while at the same time 
it has a range not less than that of Formes. It is 
r«*marknhly great in its upper tones, at the same time 
clear and vihratinff in the very lowest. The same 
evidt mes of satisfaction which greeted Mr. Wheeler, 
wcru bestowed upon Mr.Ryder.Miss Magnusson aston- 
ished even her own friends, in the remarkable artis- 



tic powers which she displaved. Her execution is 
almost faultless, while her voice possesses a magne- 
tism that captured the good will and hearty applanso 
of the audienoe from the start. 



Manager Gran produced "Faust" at Cincinnati, a 
fbw weeks since, with this cast: Fcuut, Tamaro; 
Marfihenta, Vera-Lorini ; Siebel, Mme. Patti-Stra- 
kosch; Mephitiophdeg, MorelU ; Vo/Imfuie, Barili ; 
WagiuT, Coletti ; Martha, 9ime. Fischer. 

Mme. Whiting-Lorini has joined Gran's company, 
having recently returned to New York from Havantf, 
together with Guerrabella, Adelaide Phillipps, 8a- 
sini and other distinguished artists. 



Pbiladvlphia.— The last Germania Behearsal 
was of a religious character, in consideration of its 
being Holy Week. This was the programme : 

1. OvfTtOT*— Joetph IMiul. 

2. IMaak Cbomi from Ssooad let InrtimgriB R. WaaiMr. 
8. Air from SCaUtMftlrr. Bomhil. 
4. Munhe Fanitbro BmUiotmi. 
6. naU Part of Cbo ISjmn of Pmiat 



Thb WoBGBSTaB Oroait. The Spy says : 

The committee on subscriptions have met more 
than one instance where suhscsibers to the organ fund 
have asked the privilege of paying more than they 
promised. We do not' hear tnat the favor has been 
refused. Nor should it be. So great an instrument 
will involve expenses beyond what the most careful 
foresight can anticipate, while the known charges are 
^^ yet all provided for. One insunce of public spirit 
U« cannot pass in silence. It is well known here, al- 
though never mentioned publicly, that Hon Stephen 
Salisbury subscribed one thousand dollars originally. 
The friends of the movement considered its success 
certain from that moment. He has, however, now 
doubled it, and has paid the generous sum of two 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. All thanks to such a pnblic 
benefkctor I His name henceforth must be one of 
those Indissolubly associated wiih this grand work 
which he has done so much to secore for this commu- 
nity. 

One of the dodges by which London masio>pnb- 
lishers manufacture a market for their new songs is 
this : they pay distinguished singers for singing them 
wherever Aey appear in concerts, and fill Ae adver- 
tising columns of the newspapera with such an- 
nouncements as these : 

" Madame Esther MeckenofF will sing Herr Gan- 
der's popular song, 'Low, cowie, low," at Newtown- 
limavady.on the 26th insttnt,at Knickbollageen on the 
27th, and al Gimmonche Town noar Belfhst^ on 
the 28th." 

" Mim Clwotia floona irin sioff tho mm toiiff, writtaB ' 
expramly Ibr Imt by Mr. Alozsador Beoit Prmbjtsr. oalM 
* Willo o' tha wwp,* at AbttdMo on Meoday, at Wick on 
Tntodaj, at Thano on Wodaetday, at BtromnoM ( tho Ork* 
Doyt) on Thursdaj, and, waather pormltttaff har Jonnwy 
•oathwards, at tho Glasgow Salt Biarkat Faatlval on flaturday. 

"Madame Smiles Dribble begs to announce that 
she is engaged to sing Mr. Murray's highly popular 
and invariably encored ballad, 'She moves among the 
poultry,' at Basingstoke on the Uth, at Winchester 
on the 18th at Southampton on the 15tb, and at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, London, on the 29th." 

''Signor Beccaflco will sing Herr Sloman'tf Canso- 
netta, 'Sulla Porca,' at the first concert of the Pern 
broke Choral Society, on Monday week." 



n 



The London Musical World declares that English 
organ builders have such a mania for under-bidding 
each other that cheapness is now the main qualitr 
demanded in an organ ; and cooMonentlv Snglish 
organs are now very big and very baa, and constant- 
ly deteriorating. 

The London Miuieal World says of Mr. Stephen 
C. Foster : " His loss will be equally lamented in 
England, where his songs were more successful than 
those of any composer during the last ten years." 

Otto Lindblad, the Swedish composer .whose songs 
were frequently sung by Jenny Lind, has lately died 
in his fonrty-fourth year. 

The Facnltv of Philosophy of the XJnlversitf of 
Jena have conferred upon Hans von Baiow,the pian- 
ist, (Lisst's son-in-law), the diploma of Doctor Aonor- 
tsSoavsd — an honor which had been preriously con- 
ferred npon Meyerbeer and Schumann. 



DBSCBIPTIVa LIST OV TBI 
Pakllalied kF Oliver Dlta^a it C*. 



▼coal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

The Oriole. (Petit Oisean). Mm Denefve, 26 

A soporlatfvalj saat Uttlo fraoeh aoof , whUh in 
tba original wovld it prattOj to tbo Hpa of MadaoMl- 
aalla, aad la now fomlahad with lagUah aa wall aa 
tha othar worda, and addreaaad to tha flaihinff Oriola. 

Keep one kind thought for me. F. Hoffmami. 25 

It may baotjaetad toaoofs Un tkis, that than li 
nolhiBC in tbam oat of tba oeauMsi style of woU 
ooaatnMtadvoaaloompositloQS. But thoaawbo try 
it will And tiiat it la no aasj thl^ to maka a good ao^ 
in thooomBMB sljla. This is aasfhatkallj a good 



Vennont Volnnteen. Quartet Rao. Wm, Ford. 25 

A vigocoua poaoB, aat to appvoprlata MUria, la 
praiaa of our biava €h«an Vonntalo Boya, who aco ao 
gallantly winning aaaa and Ikma on tha nattoa^ 
battlalMds. 



Dublin Bay. Ballad. 

A iwattjr aong, with aa* 
•ad Instfawt with bMi pootia 

We' shall be known above. 



Goo, Barker. 25 



J. G. Clark. 25 

A kind of ohiyalal Hko song, daowfUng bowoor 
apfaili"moaaaad gNaB,>*aad tho '<rlw of lift» 
flows t^nadir tho tea,** hut onowm bo ftoad bjtho 
wann spring sua, and tha othars riaa wbaio ** w abali 
ba known ahofo.** Original iad plaadng. 

I live for those who love me. J, G. dark, ao 

In good atyla and plaaalng. 

Blaraqnita 1 while those glances. (Manqnita,de 
tus ojos). Song or Duet. Laborde Butooni. 95 
A VM7 taking llttta gaaA of a ao^, aad aasj. Both 
fpaaifh aad Bngliah woida ara ^jea. Tlio dnot part 
If vicypiottj. 

Mount, boys moant Song and Chorus. 

C. T. Bemmoitd. 

A stinlag eavaby song, by a UMBbor of tho oorpa. 

It hM tho nany ring of tho bi«lo in It, aad wiU 

phaaa tho boya who intaad to gho UUela Aba a flna 

in RlehmoBd,aBd "ayashtin Ohartaston 



It 



InalnuBMitAl XvBle. 

OflbrtoupeNo. 4, op. 95. L^firhure Welg. 1.00 

Ono of tha gnat otpM piaaas. It is quita popalar, 
aadliaaaUtlMgB^khlavlawof tiao Baauaoth Instra- 
noat on Mm titla paga. 

Potpourri firom Faust. 4 hands. H. Cramer, 1.00 
A vicy bHlllaat oonpiiatloa, aad oomplato, ooatala- 
iag ton alls ftaoi tho opaia, with ooimootlng Muale. 
A giaad plaea fcr aamlaaiy oildbiiloaa. 

Warblings at Noon. Romance. B. BiAarde, 40 

A flno oonpodtlon, la tha sbbo ganaial stylo aa tiao 
Waiblinp at •• Bra," «« Mora,** aad **l)awa. 

Drummer Boy's March. S. Winner. 25 

A pretty, naaftal pfeoa, whieh haa tha 
tion of balag voiy aasy, and good for laaraars. 



Ossiah's Hasp. 

liais book contains 
ooncarts of tho 
supar-laaghabla 



Books. 



tho 



By. 0. E. Dodge. 25 
brought out in tho 



graat ftinay sua, among 



i»i 



Mvsio MY M AH.— M uilo Iff son t by mail, tho ozpaaso balag 
two aonta for orary four ouneaa, or naetloa tharaoT. Paraona 
at a diatanoa will find tha oonvoyaneo a aaving of tina and 
azpanaa in obtaining sappllas. Books aaa alao bo sont at 
double those ratas. 
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The BUthe La 

BT VRBDBRICK TENNYSON. 

How the blithe lark rans up the £;olden stair 
That lead* through cloudy gates from heaven to 
earth, 
And all alone in the empjroal air, 
FHls it with jubilant sweet sounds of mirth ! 
How far he seems, how far, 

With the light upon his wings- 
Is it a bird or star 
That shines and sings 9 

What matter if the days be dark and frore 1 

This sunbeam tells of other days to be, 
And singing in the light that floods him o'er. 
In joy he oyertakes futurity ; 

Under cloud-arches yast 

He peeps, and sees behind 
Great summer coming fast 
Adown the wind ! 

And now he dives into a rainbow's rivers, 

In streams of gold and purple he is drowned, 
Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers, 
As though the stormy drops were turned to sound ; 
And now he issues through. 
He scales a cloudy tower. 
Faintly, like fallen dew. 
His fast notes shower. 

Let every wind be hnsliod, that I may hear 

The wondrous things he tells the world below ; 
Things Aat we dream of he is watching near ; 
Hopes that we never dreamed he would bestow. 
Alas 1 ihe storm hath rolled 

Back the gold gates again. 
Or surely he hath told 
AU heaven to men 1 

So the victorious poet sings alone. 

And fills with light his solitary home, 
And through that glory sees new worlds foreshown. 
And hears high songs and triumphs yet to come ; 
He woos the air of time 

With thrills of golden chords. 
And makes the world to climb 
On linked words. 

What if his hairs be gray, his eyes be dim. 

If wealth forsakes him,, and if friends be cold f 
Wonder unbars the thousand gates to him ; 
Truth never fails, nor beauty waxeth old ; 
More than he tells, his eyes 
Behold, his spirit hears — 
Of grief and joy, and sighs 
Twixt Joy and tears. 

Blest is the man who with the sound of song 
Can charm away the heartache, and forget 
The frost of penuiy and the sting of wrong 
And drown the fatal whisper of regret 1 
Darker are the abodes 

Of kings, though his be poor. 
While fancies, like the gods, 
Pass through his door. 

Singing, thon scalest heaven upon thy wings. 

Then liftest a glad heart into the skies ; 

He maketh his own sunrise while he sings. 

And turns the dusky earth to paradise. 

I Me thee sail along. 

Far up the sunny streams ; 
Unseen, I hear his song, 
I see his dreams. 



For Dwlght*t Joarnal of Mn«le. 

Half a doien of Beethoven's Contempo- 

raries. 

n. ANTONIO BALIERI. 
IContinaed from Vol. xxUI, pago 210] 
Mosel says this firstling of Salieri has nowhcrw 
traces of a beginner's uncertain hand ; but on the 
contrary shows the value of his previous profound 
and indefatigable study, as well as proves his na- 
tive capacity. None but such as have, like him, 
really prepared themselves for their art and pos- 
sess an inborn talent, can thus be^in th«'.ir career. 
The work is in the old Italian style, but throu;;h- 
out dramatic in form, except the part of Artpmia, 
which is devoted to bravura for the sake of Clem- 
entina Baglioni, who sang it and who was a con- 
cert singer with a high soprano voice ; but even 
her part is not wanting in beautiful and expres- 
sive melody.* Modulations are more numerous 
than were then common, but in every case, says 
Mosel, used because called for by the dramatic 
situation. The airs are of the form of that day, 
and only on this account can the work be said to 
be antiquated. The accompaniment is simple, 
the instruments employed are few, especially in 
the excellent comic music of both finales, that the 
text might be easily followed. **Tbe opinion 
prevailed in those days," says Mosel, **that in the 
musical drama the words were of some impor- 
tance ; indeed, some composers of that time, and 
among them Salieri, pushed this error so far, as 
to affirm, that the poem of an opera is the main 
thing, and the music is added only to increase its 
effect and lend it that fascination, which can 
alone arise when a melody has a real union with 
words. Not until our day was the brilliant dis- 
covery made, that an operatic text has no other 
object, than that of yielding a composer syllables 
for a stream of senseless tones, which is again 
swallowed op by a still mightier flood from the 
orchestra." 

[A little cynical, Herr Mosel, for you are evi- 
dently speaking ironically ; it is clear that yon 
are an/'old fogy ;" for,across the Atlantic,the peo- 
ple will not go to the opera unless it is in an un- 
known tongue — and the Americans must be right, 
you know.] 

The tenor. Garibaldi, was one of those magnif- 
icent singers, common in the last century, if not 
DOW, from Italy, who, with splendid voice and no 
other instruction than what they gained simply 
by listening to good singers, unable to distinguish 
one written note from another, and consequently 
obliged to learn every part by having it sung or 
played to them until it was fixed in their memo- 
ries, sang with a truth, spirit and beauty that 
made them more than welcome on the best stages 
of Europe. Garibaldi was a servant in a shop in 
Rome in his youth, first ap]>eared on the stage 
when 24 years old, and came to Vienna when 
near 80. The year before he had sung an air 

• BoVoMrt wroto tho part of tho Qoeea of Night Jvsl to thow 
off Us •btar-ln.law Hofer'i bnvm pow«n,whloh iraro a gnat 
«Md at flehlekanodor's thMteo, aad tho naincar would of 
eoniso havo It so. 

r ■' "*^. TT rzz: 



with great applause in several theatren, wliich 
happened to be in E fiat, and thence he had 
drawn the conclusion thnt that key vim specially 
favorable to his voice. It so hnpperiprl, too, that 
the first opera in which he Ran<T in Vienna was 
Gammnnn'A **L *Amore Ariif/iapo" snd that an 
air in £ flat therein had ffm'ncd him immense ap- 
planite. and thus bin notion had become a sort of 
fixed idea. Unlm-kily in Salieri's new opera 
there was no air in that key, and the ynun«r mm- 
poser was in doubt what to do. At first he took 
to Garibaldi only an air in the second set. whirh 
leads into a terzet, and left him to think that the 
air in the first a<'t was not writt»'n. *'Whieh yon 
will surely write in E flit Vsaid thesinjrer. *»Of 
course," replied the other — ^^thonjrh it was lonjr 
jpnce finished in B fint — and there was now no 
time to change iL Salieri went to Poggi. anoth- 
er singer of the company — a good moMician and 
friend of Garibaldi — whom he called Signor 
E-la-fa* on account of his E flat #him — and ask- 
ed what he should do. 

Foggi looked the air throueh, saw it was good, 
and told him to tell the copyist to set three flats at 
the beginning of Garibaldi's vocal copy, for as he 
could not read music, if he only saw the three 
flats that would be sufljcienU Poggi also prom- 
ised to help carry on the deception, and hoped 
that here was an opportunity to care his friend of 
his nonsense. Two days before the performance 
Salieri took the air to the singer, whose eye, as 
the composer saw, turned immediately to the 
signature, which was quite in order. Salieri sang 
the mu«c. Garibaldi was much pleased with it, 
and on that day committed it to memory. Luck- 
ily for the joke, the air was one of the pieces 
which received the most applause. On the sec- 
ond evening, when the orchestra and singers as- 
sembled on the stage before the commencement 
of the performance, Trani, leader of the orches- 
tra, addressed Garibaldi with : ** Well now, friend, 
yon will no longer fancy that the key of E flat is 
the only good one for you, now that you have 
gained such roan of applause with an air in B 
flat" 

<*Yon are joking," replied the singer. "In my 
part three flats stand at the beginning; hence 
the air is in £ flat" 

'<Ha, ha ! three flats for the key of B flat I" re- 
turned Trani. 

Garibaldi turned to Poggi and asked, if the air 
really was in B flat ? 

Poggi, to carry on the joke, gravely replied by 
asking: "Are not three flats at the beginning ?" 

"Most certainly," 

"Well, if that is the case, and the air is in the 
major, then it must be in £ flat" 

"It is in B flat^" here interposed Garatoli, an- 
other great singer belonging to the company. 

"No, in E flat," persisted Poggi. 

Meantime Trani had brought the score from 
the orchestra, and showed Garibalidi his air with 
two flats, who at last began to see through the 
trick. At this moment Salieri, ignorant of all 

• 8m Blaiioa*S Otmat In »*Taiiiliiff tho BLvw.'* 
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this, entered. Garibaldi matched the wig from 
his (own) head, and threatening in pretended 
wrath to hurl it at the yoong man, cried : *'Ha i 
thou rascally masterkin !** Salieri, guessing in- 
stantly the state of the case, fell upon one knee 
before him, and imitating an air Garibaldi had 
recently sung in another opera both in song and 
action, began : 

Eccomi a' piedi tuoi . 
Mira, bell' idol mio, 
Un reo d' inanzi a te. 

A general laugh^— the singer put on his wig 
again and laughed with the rest, and from that 
moment, as Poggi had hoped, was cured of his E 
flat whim. 

Salieri in this connection gives another instance 
of the power which these uncultivated singers 
gained in committing music to memory. The 
story is of the celebrated Banti, many years 
prima donna in the London Italian opera, toward 
the close of the last century. The last time she 
was in Vienna — which seems to have been about 
1 785 — she came to Salieri and requested him to 
compose a Hallelujah for her to sing at some great 
church festival or Other to which she was invited. 
He complied, and brought the composition to her 
and asked her lo sing it, that he might see wheth- 
er it suited her voice before he wrote out the parts 
for the instruments. 

''Dear master," said she, "I blush to own that I 
hardly know the names of the notes ; but as I am 
gifted with a good memory and some natural tal- 
ents for singing, I retain very well anything 
which I have heard two or three times, and per- 
form my tasks not without applause." 

"You might well say," remarked Salieri, "with 
the ffreatest applause." 

He then sang the Hallelujah. She found it 
splendidly adapted to her voice, and besought 
him to repeat it a second and a third time ; the 
fourth time she sang it herself, not mistaking a 
single note. The piece was 183 bars long 1 Sal- 
ieri could not refrain from saying : 
^ **Madame, if I had not composed this piece 
yesterday, myself, I should take what J, have just 
heard for a dream." Two days aft.^rvv ards she 
sang the piece in the church and ravished all 
hearers. She was the daughter of a Venetian 
gondolier, and began life there as the ttreet song' 
9trt$i GeorgL Bumey has much to say about 
her. 

When Gassmann, some weeks later in Lent 
returned from Rome, the theatre being shut, Jo- 
^ph took his young favorite's opera for one of his 
after-dinner concerts, that the master might hear 
bis pupil's i^ork, and was greatly pleased lo 
find that Gassmann not only found no important 
fault against the elementary rules of composition, 
but was clearly very much gratified with the gen- 
eral tone of the single numbers, with the musical 
ideas, with the charaete^ of the music in general, 
and especially with the fitness of the musical 
thought to the character of the drama. 

Not long after, (1770) Boccherini gave Salieri 
the text to- a pastoral opera, **X' amort innoeenU^" 
which he composed and which had great success ; 
and the same year, a very poor text npon Don 
Quixote (Don ChitcioUe)^ an opera in on« act, 
with a great many dances interspersed, which 
was not at all to the taste of either Salieri or the 
public, and which failed very decidedly. Still 
there are some fine melodies. The music of the 
pastoral wu afterwards used in a ballet, and no 



doubt the good pieces of the Don Quixote were 
not lost ; for Salieri was as economical in the use 
of good ideas as Handel himself, — if out of place 
or lost in one work, they were introduced into 
others. 

One of those operatic subjects, which has been 
treated by a legion of poets and composers, both 
under the same and under different titles, is the 
story of Rinaldo and Armida in Tasso's **Jerusa- 
lem delivered.'* Salieri's fourth work for the 
Imperial stage was a grand opera with choruses 
and dances, on this subject, text by Luigi Goltel- 
lini ; composed in 1771. It was a custom of Sal- 
ieri, when he had a text drawn from any histori- 
cal or poetical work, as in this case, to make such 
work, while engaged in composing his text, his 
exclusive reading. So now the passages of Tas- 
so, which had furnished the text of ''Armida," 
were read and studied to the exclusion of all else, 
and led him, with the daring of youthful genius — 
he had not yet completed his 21st year — to write 
a sort of pantomime, or, as we should now-a-days 
sayi programme music, for an overture. As there 
was of course to be no scenic representation of 
the idea, a few words at the beginning of the 
text book gave the clue to the composer's idea, 
and the overture was a great success. The pro- 
gramme was substantially this — Ubaldo's landing 
on Armida's Enchanted Isle being the subject : 

A thick fog envelopes the island ; Ubaldo forces 
his way through ; the monsters set as guards at- 
tack him ; he puts them to flight, climbs with vast 
labor the cliffs, and crossing the table land reaches 
at length the delicious valley, which is seen when 
the curtain rises, at the close of this overture. 
Mosel speaks of the principal numbers with great 
warmth of praise, and in relation to the closing 
piece, a recitative and air of Armida, he quotes 
Salieri himself, who says : '* t in of hellish efiect, 
of course cuf 2ocum, and a proper finale to an 
opera which is almost entirely of the diabolical 
sort." 

Whether the young man had direct aid from 
the counsels of Gluck is not known ; but "So 
much is certain," says Mosel, "that the treatment 
of his text, e^i ecially in the instrumented recita- 
tive, the sort of accompaniment, and the thor- 
oughly scenic construction of the whole, are com- 
pletely in Gluck's style ; and, had he not been 
compelled to introduce bravura passages here and 
there, this "Armida," for beauty and flow of mel- 
ody, would actually deserve a higher place than 
that of Gluck." 

Young as he was, he composed in 1772 three 
operas; *^LaJiera di Venezia" comic opera with 
choruses, text by Boccherini, which had a splen- 
did success ; "// Barone di rocca antiea,'* text by 
Petroselini of Rome, performed May 12, and giv- 
en 18 times that season ; and "£a secchiarapitay** 
text by Boccherini, Oct. 21, and given 10 times. 
Of these the third had least success and deserved 
it least — the text was bad and did not fire the 
composer; the second belonged in the class of the 
really successful pieces of the day ; but the first, 
for its excellence and for its firm hold upon the 
favor of the public, was the talk of old people in 
Vienna more than fifty years later — during which 
half century Moxart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Ros- 
sini had risen upon the sta e. 

Salieri was now known, and so widely as to re- 
ceive an invitation to the court theatre in Stock- 
holm for three years, which he rejected through 
the influence of Joseph. 



In 1778 he compose<l the comic opera, "Za 
Locandieray* text by Dominik Poggi, after one of 
Goldoni's comedies — another success — the music 
being purposely kept subordinate to the drama 
nowhere covering up the text and in the finales 
being almost entirely set parlando. This was the 
last of his brilliant pupil's works, which Gassmann 
lived to hear and enjoy. He died January 22, 
1774, his wife and children finding in the grate- 
ful Salieri, so long as he lived, a fond and active 
protector and helper. 

(To b« Conttniwd.) 



Carl Maria Von Weber. 

A LIFE PICTURE. 
(GontinfMd from ]Mc« 211.) 

"As we intimated above, from the fact of his be- 
ing a theatrical manager, the nature of Franz 
Anton had probably gained in enerjry and quick- 
ness, but not in solidity of thought or strictness of 
sentiment The airiness of his manners, once 
very becoming in the young ensisrn, had now con- 
tracted a certain amount of unpleasing disregard 
for morality : his cavalier-like tendency to dom- 
ineer was changed into a somewhat rough lust 
to command, expressed in a tolerably bouncible 
tone V while, above all, on his constantly praise- 
worthy endeavor to put himself forward and 
create a brilliant impression, there had fallen a 
reflection of property-gold and stage magic, so 
that persons not exactly well-inclined towards 
him, without more ado, designated his demeanor 
as boastful and full of braj^gadocio. 

'*It was the influeucesalready mentioned which 
preserved the more modest and greater intelli- 
gence of the son from at all n*flectins in such a 
way as to strike people, these qualities, and so 
far diverted his sesthetic taste from following his 
father's tendencies, that, subsequently, he of^«n 
revolted openly against the assertions of the old 
man, whom, notwithstanding, he loved so dearly, 
especially when they assumed the form of exag- 
gerated praise of his (Carl Maria's) own tal«*nt. 

"One of the few obscure trails in C. M. Von 
Weber's life and acts, otherwise so transparent 
and pure, is the circumstance of his alwa}% sul>: 
seqnently avoiding, with the utmost care, all men- 
tion of his father's having been a theatrical man- 
ager, and of the members of his father's family 
having been employed in his theatre. Even in 
his short autobiography (which, as a specimen 
of his mode of treating sobjects of this kind, we 
give in the third volume of this work). C. M. 
Von Weber passes over in silence every detail 
connected witn the first fourteen years of his life, 
and, with more child-like love than historical truth, 
envelopes Franz Anton's course of action, in so 
far as it relates to the first principles of education 
imparted to the son, in a' halo of carefulness, 
quiet domesticity, and repoae which encircled 
r ranz Anton's unquiet head rather in the recol- 
lection of the son than in reality. 

**One thing is certain ; Franz Anton left no 
path untrod to awake in his younger son eminent 
talent, endeavoring to take him about the tem- 
ples of all the fine arts, in the hope that the boy 
would feel at home and become a high priest in 
one of them. When music did not strike sparks 
from the boy's soul with the rapidity and brillian- 
cy Franc Anton desired, masters of drawing, 
painting, and even copperplate ^nsraving, were 
engaged for the child, as con Id easily be done in 
Noremburg, because there were always a consid- 
erable number of artists of repute residing in this 
gem among the old art-cities of Germany. It is 
now no longer possible to discover who these 
masters were, but it is evident, from small works 
dating from this period, and in the posession of 
the family, that Carl Maria was not without ap- 
titude for the technical details of the plastic arts, 
though he did not attain in any of them an a- 
mount of actual skill sufficiently considerable to 
warrant any one in decisively assigning the exis- 
tence of real talent in him. 

"There is, however, scarcely any doubt that, 
subjected to the sole influence of the form of in- 
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Btruction which Carl Maria enjoyed under the a 

Sices of Franz Anton and of his elder brother, Fri- 
olin, all his natural <yifts« even the most important, 
would have assumed the character of a plant, anx- 
iously made to blossom in a hothouse and that the 
entire artistic development of the man would 
alwavs have retained something dilettante-like 
and hurried about it, since, in Franz Anton, the 
violent propensity for percieving manifestations 
of genius in his pupil, as well as an erroneous 
and amateurish iaea of the special expedients of 
talent, caused him to think rather Jijzhtly with 
re^rard to the sterlinc: worth of the implement 
which he had to give the disciple in order to foriA 
the latter's ideas. The mechanical exercise of 
art; the process of obtaining mere dry manual 
skill, of mind and body ; the task of learning the 
alphabet of art ; the increase of capability, until 
the latter is exerted unconsciously ; the fact of 
doing something ever}'day in art-production, 
which resembles the walking, standing, eating 
and drinking of life, and without which ^ven the 
greatest talent is unable to formulate its concep- 
tions, and which can be attained only under the 
permanent and serious pressure of the roof of the 
schoolroom, by the sweat of one's brow, under the 
earnest supervision of inexorable masters, and to 
the hardly won possession of which the greatest 
lights 0^ art ana science have frequently attach- 
ed greater weight than to their own talent, and 
the unconditional necessity of which is so grandly 
made a matter of doubt by the new tendency in 
music, appeared to Franz Anton, who was him- 
self a selftaught man, very far from being of 
sufficient importance for him to regulate his plan 
of education in conformity with it The boy, 
while still spelling out the theory of harmony, 
was expected to compose : he painted in oil and 
water color, and sketched on copper, before he 
was able, without fuss and with certainty, to use 
his pencil upon paper. 

'^Though a kind fate introduced in sufficient 
time into his life men of more earnest mind and 
of greater conciousness to teach him, Carl Maria 
had to contend against his father's educational 
tendencies up. to a period of his existence when 
only so strong a will as his own could have suc- 
ceeded in once more ploughing up, aud sowing 
with what had been neglected to be sown in his 
boyish mind, his own youthful soul, which was 
swelling with fruit, and already promised to bring 
forth a harvest." 



Eouini'8 Mass. 



(Vrom V iaM<ra<im,tniulAtcd In th« London MMteo/ 'Wmili). 

A great musical event has occurred. Rossini 
has composed a solemn mass, for four vocal parts, 
with solosor mI\\ and it has just been performed, 
for the first time, in the gri^nd and magnificent 
mansion that the Count Pillet-Will has had con- 
structed in the Rue Moncey. I should fill a vol- 
ume were I to attempt a description of this dwell- 
ing, which is fit for a king. But what are mar- 
ble, gold, velvet, and brocade, compared to the 
glorious €ciai which distinguished its inaugura^ 
tion, and to the unexpected manifestation of a 
genius, transformed, and revealed to us under a 
fresh aspect, when we thought it was long since 
silent for ever ? 

On the 20th of February, just past, Rossini 
was seventy-two years of age, and yet it was in 
the course of last summer that he quietly wrote, 
without the slightest effort, the admirable work 
I was fortunate enough to hear a few days ago. 
You feel, at the very first bars, the mighty inspi- 
ration which animated this sreat artist thirty years 
since, when he took it into his head to stop short 
suddenly, at the culminating point in his glorious 
career. The author of Guillaume Tell rises be- 
fore you to his full height, and you perceive, with 
astonishment, that neither time nor inaction has 
caused his wonderfully gif^d intelligence to lose 
aught of iU power. There is the old facility of 
invention ; the old abundance of melody ; the 
old nobleness and elegance of style ; the old novel 
turns ; the old richness of harmony ; the old au- 
dacity and the old success in modulation; the old 
vigour of conception and of expression ; the old 
skill in the arrangement and employment of the 



voices; and the old masterlv and sovereign art 
in the general plan of the work and in the particu- 
lar plan of each separate number. 

Those miserable musical hacks who think they 
know everything,because they have written, some- 
how or other, a certain number of four-part 
fugues, at the same time that they acknowledged 
in Rossini that genius which it would have been 
difficult to contest, indemnified themselves by 
accusing him of a want of science. They forgot 
what Gr^try remarked, and which, in my opinion, 
ought to have been sufficient to settle the question: 
" He who possesses genius without science posses- 
cs everything, but does not know what to do with 
it" In his dramatic music, Rossini did not make 
use of scholastic formulas, because they would 
have been out of place. But was it possible that 
anyone could imagine Rossini had attained such 
firmness of touch, and such perfection ofform, 
without having gone through all the studies mark- 
ed out by the great masters of art in their pro- 
gramme ; without having travelled over the en- 
tire circle of musical rhetoric ? The religious 
style admits, nay. even demands, what the theat- 
rical style repectSy and, therefore, in his M s 
Rossini has given to the fugue, the fugued stf le, 
and the concerted style, that place which is their 
due. His Christe Eieixon is written with that 
learned art of which Palestrina has furnished 
such fine models. It would be difficult to find a 
finer and more delicate web of canonic imitations. 
The Credo terminates in a fugued piece, worthy 
of the greatest masters, and which Cherubini him- 
self would not disown. 

Lastly, the Gloria in ExceUis has for its con- 
clusion a fugue which is immense in its develop- 
paent, grandiose in its effects, and unequalled in 
its interest Every well educated composer can 
arrange a subject and a counter-subject; ho can 
take them, either entire, or in fragments, through 
the relative tones; and he can end by condensing 
them in a siretto^ brought about more or less skil- 
fully. But to impart to the result of this almost 
mathematical labor character, expression, and 
color; to embue it with variety, nice gradations 
and contrasts; to satisfy the most experienced 
ears, and at the same time, to entertain those a- 
mong the audience who are utterly strangers to 
such combinations, requires something which 
Heaven, for centuries, has deigned to accord to 
only a small number of privileged individuals, 
such as Himdel, Haydn, Cherubini, and Mozart. 
Equally inspiredwith any one (!) of these mighty 
artists, Rossini has produced a fugue which M 
even more a work of genius than of science ; a 
picture dazzling the imagination; a hymn seizing 
on, touching, and inflsming the heart. The com- 
mencement of the "Gloria," which appears after 
the fugue displays incomparable ardor and 
maiesty. 

Following this fine introduction came, success- 
ively, a trio for contralto, tenor, and bass ; an air 
for the tenor ; an air for the bass ; and a duet 
for soprano and contralto. All these numbers 
yery m rhythm, color, and expression, accord- 
ing to the sense of the words and the sentiments 
to t)e expressed. The duet for soprano' and con- 
tralto : Qni tollis peccata Mundi^ miserere nohut^ 
is distinguished by indescribable tenderness, mel- 
ancholy, and grace. In the Credo, Rossini has 
followed the example set by Cherubini, in his 
Coronation Mass. He makes the chorus repeat 
Credo ! Credo I after the enunciation of each ar- 
ticle of belief. But the imitation ends here, and 
Rossini exhibits treasures of melodv to which 
Cherubini never possessed the key. *Die Crtici- 
fixus has served as the text of a soprano air. 
The -worth passuif et sep'ullusest in it are render- 
ed with an unapproachable depth of expression. 
The chorus comes in again at tne words : Etres- 
urrexit tertia die. It is a triumphal song of extra- 
ordinary dash and brilliancy. 

The "Offertory" is an organ-piece worthy, as far 
as its composition goes, of S. Bach ; but it is per- 
vaded by a melancholy and dreamy charm, of 
which even Bach himself H) rarely knew thesecret. 
The brilliant and majestic commencement of the 
Sancttu is followed by a Benedictus, for two voices, 
a marvel of grace and elegance. Lastly, the Ag- 
nus Deif a phrase of infinite tenderness, commenc- 



ed by the contrajto, and terminated by the cho- 
rus on the words: miserere nobis — dona nobis Pa- 
cem^ fills the soul, at one and the same time, with 
sarlness and with hope. 

This masterly work still awaits an orchestral 
accompaniment not yet written. At the first 
performance there were only two pianos and a 
harmonium, to support the voices. Still, the fee- 
bleness of these executive resources did not de- 
stroy the effect, except in a few passages where 
the vigour, the brilliancy, and tha marked accent 
of the violins were required. But such cases 
were rare, for M. Georges Mathias presided at the 
principal piano. The two Sisters Marchisio sang 
the solos with MM. Gardoni and Agnesi. TIte 
highly fashionable audience redemanded the 
"Cum Sancto," the " Sanctus," and the "Agnus 
Dei." The most enthusiastic applause broke 
forth afVer each of the principal numbers in this 
masterly production. 

O. HEQUET. 



A Hew Mass by Bossmi- 

To the Bdltor of the London Musical World. 

The great event of the week, as you may fancy, 
is the mass, entitled " Petite Messe Solennelle," 
by Rossini. The rehearsal took place on Sunday, 
and the performance on Monday night, in the 
newly built hotel of the well known banker. 
Count Pillet Will. At the rehearsal were pres- 
ent about 150 people, mostly great celebrities, 
and friends of the illustrious master ; at the per- 
formance the " Haute Finance " and friends of 
Count Pillet Will--about 500 persons. 

The mass is written for soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass solo, with chorus, and, for the present, a 
grand pianoforte, supported occasionally by a cot- 
tage and an harmonium. The whole bulk of the 
orchestral accompaniment (to be scored this sum- 
mer in Passy, where Rossini is soon going) was 
played by A. Mathias, professor of the Conserva- 
toire, one of the most admirable performers I ever 
heard. Though the chorus protended to be un- 
der the direction of M. Cohen, the real leader sat 
at the pianoforte, and all M. Cohen could do was to 
follow M. Mathias, who, besides this accompani- 
ment — a'most fatiguing one — had a long and not 
very amusing prelude to play, in which Rossini 
has tried to imitate the old style of piece called 
Ricercare, This piece was composed years be- 
fore the mass, and— entitled Prelude Fuguassi-^ 
was only inserted on the occasion. Precisely at 
the appointed hour the old master arrived, and 
took his seat next to the grand Erard, by the side 
of M. Mathias, with whom he conversed during 
the whole of the performance. The two sisters 
Marchisio, Gardoni and Agnesi, sitting just behind 
him, took the solo parts ; a comparatively very 
small chorus of about twenty voices was contrib- 
uted by the Conservatoire ; and the audience — in- 
cluding Meyerbeer, Auber, Carafa, Mario, Du- 
prez, and numbers of the most illustrious compo»- 
and artists-were in trembling expectation, every- 
thing in this enjoyment-making town creating 
excitement The sign was given, and the short 
introduction being played, the " Kyrie " began. 

Now let me tell you at once that the mass con- 
tains three pieces of a yery unsacred character. 

Let me admit, at the same time, that' more 
than once words have to submit to the scansion, 
" Fillfis" or "Gldriftm," though in the same piece 
vou hear often enough " Filliis" and " Glorifim." 
iBut having made these concessions to fair truth, it 
must be said that on the whole the mass is a grand 
work, worthy the great old master, full of simple 
dignified melody, written by a thorough musician. 
The fugue in the finale of the first part— "Cu>/i 
sancto spiritu " — is a large, masterly workep and 
imposing piece ; the " Kyrie " is charming and 
full of genial modulations ; the "Gloria," striking- 
ly majestic ; the ^^Crucifixion," one of the mo;it 
attractive and edifying of solos. The " Sanctus " 
contains a chorus without accompaniment ; and 
the contralto solo has a wonderfully mysterious 
and «cw effect, through the chorus entering and 
interrupting the solo. 

Gardoni and Carlotta Marchisio, who sang mar- 
vellously, were covered with applause ; so wer 
Barbara Marchisio and Agnesi ; but the on 
piece encored, without any possibility of resistance, 



was the fuj|[ae, "Cam Sancto spirita." Yon 
Jcnow what a Paris public is. I leave it to you to 
explain the fact 

The rompoMT — who was not present at the 
perform nace, but only at the rehearsal — was near- 
ly crushed by conifratnlations; ladies prcssins 
round him, kissinjz him.chatterinjj away and cry- 
injr. Meyerbeer called him »*Jupit«r,* and Au- 
ber said — II a den dixponUionn, xi cela potipaU le 
faire travailler. M. Basi»'r. director of the Ital- 
ian Opera, offered Rossini £12.000 for a new op- 
era ; but all this seemed to make a very superfi- 
cial impression on the old s|K)il«*d child of Paris 
society, Rossini. Hh knnw the sensation he 
would create, and, thoujsh no human beinpr could 
be indifferent to such an ovation, the impression 
soon passed away^ and when I saw him a few 
hours afterwanls, at his house, he showed me a 
bag just arrived, and said : You see of what use 
is La Gloire, This is real, thui is something. 
Would you know what it was ? A bag full of 
vegetables, sent him from Palermo by an admir- 
er of his operas — as very often the best possible 
things to eat and drink are sent to him, who ap- 
preciates them mightil}'. Yonr's, 

Ports, March 16. L. ekoel. 



Anber.— The Secret of Long Life. 

"Spiridlon/' in a recent letter from Paris, says : 

The great secret of the long lifi) people attnin in 
Europe is the constant practice of the mnxim, Featina 
ItnU. They make haste slowly by frequent re^tinfr 
on the wayside for repose or for nourishment. They 
eat frequently in tlie course of the day, but never a 
great deal at a time. They eat to prevent the body 
ri^m consuming iti vital juices — never for surfeit. 
Look at Mons. Anber, for instance, who, in hit 
eiKhty-second year has given ns a new opera comique. 
He has attained his long life «olely hy care. He is 
one of the most methodical men in Paris. He is an 
early riser and he iroes to bed late, hut he sleeps in 
the middle of the day, and hin Inre hours are passed 
away with pretty music and beantirul women, that in 
in society which raises sentle emotions, hut kindle 
none of those fierce passions which consume men. 
He spends his afternoons in his comfortahle carriAce, 
gaily whirling along the Avenue des Champs Kly- 
u6tM^ or over the smooth roa^ls of the Boi^ de Bon- 
loirne, constantly in a lively and animnted scene, 
which prevents the animal spirits from stsgnating. 
This is the condtfion of health and life, a gentle cur- 
rent, neither too swift nor too slow, but rather the 
former than stagnation. Besides, he makes it a point 
of duty to go to every military review, to all the 
races, to the first performanoe of every new piece, to 
all the sights to he seen in Paris, from a new dancins: 
girl in one of the pohlic halls and a new songstress in 
one of the caffy chantantn to the reception at court of 
the Annamite ambassadors. Although he has been 
for sixty-six years an attentive spectator of every 
sight in iParis, he has not become tiied of sieht-seeing 
I must repeat to yon a story about him and his houne- 
keeper. 

He lives as cosily as a bachelor can live, in the 
Rue St Georges, where he not only has sumptuous 
apartments, but has stables, (where he pHsses two 
hours every morning talking to his horses) scarcely 
surpassed by those of the Emperor. Ho never sells 
an old horse that has served him, but keeps him com- 
fortable in his familiar stall until he dies. Ail of his 
domestics are gray, and have been with him for ycsrs. 
His housekeeper is past seventy, and has lived with 
him these thirty years gone. She is a ereat grumbler, 
and was recently complaining before Mons. Anber of 
her hard fiite in being obliged to work at her ajre. 
You are to know that her work is merely nominal ; 
an active under-housekeeper really does* the work, 
and the former is simply a superannuated servant, 
who is still allowed to hold the' key-basket to save 
her from the humiliation of conscious retirement. 
The other day she was nnnsually peevish. Mon<«. 
Auber, to quiet her, said ; "But see hero, my child, 
it certainly is a hard thing to have to work, yet yon 
know I have to work as well as you." She replied ; 
"There Is a great deal of difference, nevertheless, be- 
tween our work, for^u do all your** ntting.** Musi- 
cal composers enjoy no more immunity than heroes 
from the contemptuous eyes of their servants^ 



A Poet in a Pet 



Sineo the "Mouse's Petition," dear to good little 
boys and girls, Mr. Punch has seen nothing more 

fnteons than a Poet's Plaint, which has just appeared 
n the Athenaum, It is indeed a sort of Singing- 



Mouse's Petition. The sorrows of the nnhappy bard 
must be deep indeed to cauRO him to emit so lament- 
able a wail, and we should like to wipe hia eyes and 
comfort him, if we can. 

Pro5>aically stated, his case is. He, Mr. Henry F. 
Chorlcy, bcinc: by profession a Poet, was employed 
to write Englioh words, or words which he might 
suppose to be English, an a "hook" for the opera 
call«d FwiMt. Mr. Punch had the joy and delight of 
readinir these words in his stall at Covent Gkrden, 
and he recollects thinkinir thatthoneh they were not 
worse than Mr. FitssbaH's lyrics, they were not so 
melodious ns that other Poet's remarkaMe strains. 
But as Fmut wan not sung in the Chorleian dialect, 
but in Italian, this did not matter. But when it was 
decided that Fmut should be performed, in English, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, and Mr. Sims Reeves was 
to be the victim of the Personnj^e whom Lord West- 
bnry "hsii dismtsned with costs," the unsingahle 
chfiracter of the Poet Chorley's divine verges became 
a serious fact, and in short the great English tenor 
wan obliged, af^er vain attempts to sinir them, to stip- 
ulate that he should bo ftimished with language 
adapted to the mnnic, and to the expression of the 
various psMions of Dr. Fauntus. Such words were 
ohtained (there munt l>o another grent poet In exis- 
tence, in addition to FitzKnll and Chorley, and who 
shall say thnc this is not England's Auffustan ace ?) 
and Mr. Sim" Reeves made a grand success. The 
words were printed in the theatre-hooks as "Altera- 
tions," ihe honor and (rlory of them remained to 
Poet the Second. He hns home the laurels vicarions- 
ly, for some time, bnt^iow they seem too heavy for 
his pensive brow, and he has disclaimed them in that 
part of our esteemed contemporary, the AtkenawMy 
wherein Mr. Chorley usually disports himself with 
quaint intimations that some Lady whom the town 
admires is not altogether so bad aii artist as she would 
be if she were worse, or in similar acridities. He 
complfiins, with a sweet and touching sadncM, that 
Mr. Reeves, without lesve from or "wnming to" 
him, the Poet, discarded his effunions and sang those 
of the other Poet. And as he appeals to the public, 
it would be rude, as well as unkind, not to notice his 
hard case. 

We have been thinking how bcKt to comfort him, 
but there nre some woes which rcfnm) assuagement 
and which time only can cure. Shall we scold Mr. 
8lm« Reeves t It certainly was rery hard hearted in 
him to refura to spoil a crreat part, in the fnte of which 
his own reputation and the interests of the theatre 
were at stake. He Khoold have felt for the Poet, and 
strngfrled tiirongh his unsingahle line<i. If the remilt 
had been failure, and the dinger had damaged his 
fame and the opera had not drawn, and the manaq:er 
had lost his money, snd the company had been dis- 
banded ; never mind, there would have been bnlm in 
Oilesd, and a No in Columhia, for the Poet Chorley's 
inspirations would have been snng. But Mr. Sims 
Reeves would have artistic ^'ordu, and the Poet wails. 
Poor dear Poet I Will he dry his eyes and be pleas- 
ed if Mr Punch looks into the book, and takes out 
one of the dear little songs which the Poet Chorley 
has written 1 Let ns try : 

"Who needs bidding to dare 

By a trumpet hlown 1 
Who larks pity to spare 

When the field is woan I 
Who would fly from foe 

Tho' alone and last 1 
Or boast he was true. 
As coward might do, 

When peril is past 1" 

There now. Is not that pretty and musical, and is 
not "blo^vn" a neat rhyme to "won," and is not the 
first question lucidly pnt, and is it not sweetly true 
that a coward mi|;ht boa^t when peril is past, and 
when a foe w alone and Inst, would it not be absurd 
to fly from him ? Come, Poet dear, out of an opera 
full of (rems like this you can afford to let a few be 
sacrificed to tho ahwofute necessity of having the opera 
properly sung. That's well — we are calmer now 1 

What t A fresh outbreak ! What's the matter 
nowl Rest, rest, perturbed poet. What is !t1 
"Mr. Santiey (tho admirable Valentine^ found that 
he could not make the Poet's wonls m the dving 
ftcene effective, and cot others." Nay, this is pilini; 
up the poetical aeony, Pclion npon Onsa. Punch 
feels uneqnal to do more in the comforting line. Here 
are the two leading srti!>ts of the English stage unit- 
ing to protest that Mr. Chorley is not a lyric poet. 
We give up. All we can say is, that he hud better 
take the opcra-hon«e, and come out, himself, as Fanttt 
singing his own divine poetry, and afterwards he can 
give his candid opinion of himself iu the Athetueum. 
'-Punch, March 12. 



Mist Xellogg at ''Margraret*' 

To the Editors of the Evening Pool : 

The opera is crowded, every incli, on the "Faost" 
nights, but our people do not seem to know what a 
great thing is done there. Clara Louise Kellogg, a 
daughter of our o^ n land, repeats at every represen- 
tation of "Margaret" a greater dramatic triumph 
than any achieved on our boards since Matilda Heron 
took the city one evening, some ten years ago, and 
awoke in the morning to find it at her feet. But 
there is a difference, for while that great actress was 
scarcelr known before, and got her fame in a single 
night, if iss Kellogg has been growing under our eyes 
fipom year to year. We have enjoyed her singing — 
its clearness, purity, freedom from tremolo and clap- 
trap — with that unconscious pleasure which precision 
without formality, and an art ao perfect as to have no 
trace left of its schooling, w able lo give. 

With all the merit of Miss Heron there is a degree 
of stage exaggeration, andr a shade, not to say of 
coarseness, but a something that reminda us of the 
absence of the highest delicacy. It is not the privi- 
lege only, but the vocation of Art, oven In depicting 
the homeliest or coarsest phases of life, to invest its 
subject with an atmoapbere through which, without 
distortion or exaggeration, a suggestion is made of 
something higher. In thia way Art, by whatever 
means it works, be it painting, poetry or drama, con- 
nects the temporal with the eternal, and sugsesta the 
reality of which all earthly and sensible objects are 
shadows or outgrowths. ^ the inner truth Is reached 
through the outer fact. In this very thing we see Uie 
difference between genius and what. is less than genius. 
The " Margaret" of Goethe is a rustic maiden —" ein 
armesjung^ BhU, " as ahc describes herself: 
"Bin tpeder FrSnlrin, weder achSn ; " 
but the poet, without violating tho sphere appropri- 
ate to his subject, makes the irirl a heroine — bring- 
ing out, as genius only can, the poetry and beau^ 
that lie, by divine rijrht, in tho humblest beint;. Miss 
Kellogg takes the chsracier in sympathy, and gives 
the lowly " Margaret" transfused by a true lady's in- 
tuitions. The hand that " iff so gantig, iti to rauk, " 
loaes nothing of its homeliness ; but is, nevertheless, 
softened to the spiritual sphere into which the life-tale 
ia tranalated for us. The odds, in this respect, be- 
tween MiOT Kellogjj'i " Margaret. " and Miss Heron's 
" Camille " needs no pointing. It detracts not from 
the appropriate merit of the latter to say that the for- 
mer is superior In kind. 

A minute showing of the excellent points in the 
" Margaret" now before the public is not here in- 
tended. It ought to be described and set down in the 
records of dramatic art. by a comj>etent pen, for 
reference and encouragement hereafter — as the 
triumphs of a Siddons Btan>l for ns now. In the 
estimate, the help and hindrance which tho artist 
meets in the combination of singing with acting 
should by no means he overlooked. Music gives to 
the genius that can use it (to no other) a mighty 
scope and freedom, and this is Misa Kellogp's advan- 
tage. She is not confined to the comparatively bar- 
ren range of colloquialism, but expatiates in the bird- 
like flight (vet limited to earth's atmosphere, as the 
bird's flight is) of song. It is difficult, therefore, to 
separate, in her case, the a<'tress's from the vocalist's 
part — they are ncccssarilv so interwoven, and harmo- 
nize so perfectly. Miss ICellogg's acting is like her 
singing. It has the same naturalness, simplicity, 
and charm — the result of a cultivation so high as to 
have snrpassod meretricious tricks — and we are be- 
guiled into the same forgetfulness of the machinery 
and material appliances of her art. This judgment 
is confirmed by every repctifon of the opera. There 
is scarcely a pott that is not graceful, scarcely a ges- 
ture that is not appropriate. And there \% such a 
breadth of power displayed, roo, from the artlessness 
of the girl, who, after refusing Faust's hand, turns 
on her step to look afVer him, snd from the glee and 
prettincss with which she prattles over the Pplendon 
of the iewel-case ; to the womanliness of her love 
confession in the garden, the depth of her sorrow on 
the cathedral steps, and the subiimiry of her renunci- 
ation, when the •* holy boats " come, at her prayer, to 
save her. Among so much that is to be praiaed, and 
in such variety, one can hardly select a single ex- 
ample, but there is, perhaps, nothing finer than the 
nngufar start of sharp anguish when, in tlie writhing 
prostration of her sorrow,' " Margaret" hears the ac- 
cusing voice of the evd spirit tauntin*; her. 

Gounod's music is favorahlo to the purity of Miss 
Keliogg's impersonation, beinir severe and dnssi*- — 
a1m0]«t bare, sometimes; in ita simplicity. This kind 
of music, however, is the most difficult to render; as 
young ladies will find who attempt to sing the ballad 
of Thule — (wretchedly, unpardonably butchered — 
out of all likeness to the charming original it is, too, 
in the opera) — to sing it to appreciative ears that 
have heard Miss Keliogg's cadences. C. B. C. 
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Bkrlin. From the humorsome corrospondent of 
tho Mutkal World (London), we take the following 
paragimphfl. 

From Jan. Ist, to Dec. Slst, 1863, there were 527 
performances at the Theatres Royal of this capital. 
Of these, 276 were dramatic; 162, operatic ; 65, bal- 
lotatic ; 23, mixed, or ** permiscaous ;" and 1 con- 
certa/fc. 270 performances were|E^iven in tlie Opera 
House, while 257 took place In the Theatre Royal or 
" Schaaspiolhntts." There was, also, in commemo- 
ration of the Battle of Leipsic, an entertainment giv- 
en in the Opera House, and consisted of the second 
act of Meyerbeer's Feidlager in Schlnim, together 
with a number of tableaux vivants. There were 39 
different operas and 17 ballets produced. Two ope- 
ras were novelties : M. Gounod's Afaryarnthe, other- 
wise Faustj and Herr G. Schmidt's La Rkole. The 
new ballet was entitled Der Ufarkt, and proceeded 
from the head, or — perhaps, more correctly speaking 
— the heels of M. Petipa. The sole operatic reviv- 
al was that ofLe Domino Noir. Marqaretht was play- 
ed 48 times ; La Muette, 9 times ; Der Freyschiitz, 7 
times ; /A>n Juan, Fidelio, Le Lac des F^, and // Tro- 
votore, 6 times each ; La Macon ^ 4 times ; Lea Deux 
Joum€e8y 4 times ; Mariey 6 times ; Armida, 4 times; 
Bon Soir Sig Pantalon, 5 times ; Czaar und Zini' 
mernumnj 5 times ; Ijcs ITuquenotf^ 5 times ; Le Nozze 
di Figaro, 4 times ; Die ZauberflOle, 4 times ; Die lus- 
tigen Weiher von Windsor, Z tinies ; La R€ole, 5 times; 
and Oberon, 5 times. 

Since my Inst letter tho operas performed have 
been Afargarethe, Robwt le Diithle, Le Domino Noir, 
II Barbiere, Emani, Die Zauber/lSte, and La Figlia 
del Reggimento. To these must be added Michael 
Boer's drama of Struensee, with Meyerbeer's music, 
which has been performed and repeated, the pnblic 
filling the house in every portion the nights of its 
representation. The public and the critics are, by 
the way, diamotricallv opposed in opinion to each 
other on the subject of this piece. 

The eighth Sinfonie Soir^ of the King's Private 
Band possessed a more than ordinary interest, in 
consequence of its being the two hundredth concert 
given by the Band, since tho members took into 
their own. hands, in the year 1842, the direction of 
the concerts, and devoted tho proceeds of the fund 
or their Widows and Orphnn^. The reputation of 
these conceits is European, and Herr Taubert may 
fairly bosst of having done much towards cstnblihing 
it. He has been tha sole conductor since 1844, suc- 
ceeding Herr Henning, who retired in 1842, and 
Mendelssohn, who left Berlin in 1843. The pro- 
gramme on the present occasion was made up exclu- 
sively of works by the great masters, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, in the following manner: — Haydn's 
Symphony in I) major ; Mozart's Concerto for the 
Pianoforte ; and Beethoven's Symphony in A major. 
These grand compositions were played in a manner 
worthy of such works. Especial praise, moreover, 
is due' for the splendid mode in which Herr Taubert, 
who executed the Piano-forte Concerto, was accom- 
panied. 

Dr. Hans von BQlow, as I must henceforth style 
him — since the Jena University, ss I duly informed 
you, have granted him a doctor's degree, honoris cannd 
— Dr. Hans von Biilow has been considerably to the 
fore lately. He made a great splash, for inRtance, 
with his third Soir^, when he plsye<1 Beethoven's 
Sonatas, Op. 106. 101, Sin. (Adicux, Absence, et 
Retour), and the Variations in/*. He came ont, too, 
in considerable force, as conductor at the fourth and 
last Subscription Concert of the Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sik-Freunde, or Society of the Lovers of Music, 
which took place at the Singacadcmie. Of course, 
the works of beau-papa Listz were not forgotten, the 
concert commencing with that composer's " Prelude 
and Choruses" to Herder's Eut/esseltcr Prometheus. 
These pieces, though never before hennl in Berlin, 
were written as fur back ns 18.1)0, for the insngarstion 
of the " Herder" Monument at \Vcimar. The other 
ni^bt, when Dr. Frnnz Li««zt*s music wns executed 
vocally by the members Stem's Gcsang Vcrein, and 
inHrrnmentally by Liebig's band, expressly strength- 
ened by several extra hands, everybody whs of course 
highlv delighted. Tho mnsic vtab ** reizend** n" wtm- 
derscfidn" '* gdulirh." All this it may be; but there 
is one thinir it will not be, according to my convic- 
tion : popular. The mu«ic of a Party dops not be- 
bccome tho mnsic of a People as en^y as the fnnatic 
supporters of the School of the Future imm^ine. 
There is one reason why I feel very thankful tliat I 
have heard Dr. Liszt's music to the Ent/esselter Pro- 
metheus, and that is - the probabilities are, Ishnll not 
hear it again in a hurry, for there are so many of 
the ex- Weimar Capellmnster's vocal and instrumcn 
tal effusions, such, for instance, as the ''Gran Mass,' 



the oratorio of Die heilige 'Elizabeth, and a ho.«t of 
others, Btill unknown here, that Dr. Hans von Biilow 
will be some time in getting through the list, and 
coming round again to our friend Prometheus, "Solu- 
tus or Vinctus ; " " Gefesselt or EntfnseJt ; " " Un- 
bound or Bound." A horse of quite a different 
color, by which I would imply a work having, thank 
goodness, nothing in common with the above mnsic 
of Dr. Liszt— I alludo to Beethoven's Eighth Sym- 
phony — followed. Even the disciples of the Future, 
who constituted nine tenths, I should sny, of tho au- 
dience, were compelled to sdmit and absolutely forced 
to enjoy its countless lienuties, which, had they been 
less great, or less perceptible, would have suffered 
severely by the drngcing trmpo which the conductor 
Dr. Hans von Billow, thought fir, especially in the 
Menuetto, to adopt. Another '* last " concert was 
that given, on tho 4lh inst., by Carlherg's Orchestcr- 
verein. The entire scries consisted of six concerts, 
which may fairly be prononnced to have proved snc- 
ce«sfuL The place of honor in the first five was 
assigned to works by the great clussioal composers 
from Haydn down to Mcn<loNsohn, thouirh composi- 
tions by Schubert, Schumann, Gndo, Cheruhini. and 
others were not wanting. Amonjj the most modem 
pieces executed, I may mention tho ovorrure to Vine- 
ta, by Wiirst ; the overture to Blnnlxtrt by Taubert; 
the " Polonaise " from Sirufmtef, by Meyerl)eer ; and 
Symphonies by Ulrich and Golt*.ch. TJie crreat at- 
tractions in the programme of the sixth concert, were 
Chenibini's overture to Annrrpon ; Mcndcl>iSohn's 
Overture to A Afidsninmrr Night's Dream, and a 
Symphony (No. 2), by Bcethovua* 
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Leipsic. — Ricdel's Vercin lately irnvo a perform- 
ance of sacred music, when ihcsuhjoinnd pieces wero 
performed: *'De Profundis." by Clari ; •' Mapnifi- 
Tcat." by Scb. Bach ; "ChristnaVht," by Bronsart, 
and "Hcilie," by Em. Bach. The solos were sung 
byMesdames Rednm, Julie Flin«eh-Orwil, Nfad. L. 
Lessiak, Herren Schild and Weiss (tho former 
gentleman from Solothum, and the latter from Dres- 
den). The whole performance went off extremely 
well and reflected great credit upon tho members of 
the association. At the nineteenth Gewandhaus Con- 
cert, the programme contained the Overture to Fide.' 
lio, Beethoven ; Violin-Concert", Beethoven (exf'cu- 
ted by Herr Joachim); Chcrubini's Overture to }Mpn, 
and Mozart's Sinfonie Concertante (pprformed by 
Herren Joachim and David). The second part of 
the concert consisted of Franz Schubert's Pianoforte 
Duet, op. 140, transformed by the instrumentation 
of Herr Joachim into a symphonv. 

The receipts of the precedinjr Concert were devo- 
ted to the orchestral pension fund. The pieces eon- 
stittitingthe proirrammo.werc : Spohr's "Nocturne," 
Op. 34 ; the " Prclud.i " to fM^nqrin ; Spohr's D 
minor Concerto (No. 9) ; and '• /> trille dn Dinhir," 
bv Tartini, the last two pieces lieincr performed by 
Herr Joachmi, in his very he«t style. Madame 
Flinsch sang an air fi-om Handel's lioxnJinde : " D^h 
riVni von tnrdnr, " (rom FjP. Norze ; l^fozari's song, 
" Das Vcilchen," and Beethoven's " Netie Lielni neues 
L^>en. 

Paris. The fifth concert at tho Conservatoire 
(Socidttf des Concerts) bejian with Beethoven's 8th 
Symphony, of which the nllefri-etto was bissif, as it 
always is here in Boston. Mile. Dorns sang the ro- 
mance of Benjamin, from Mehul's Joseph, and in a 
trio from the same, with MM. Bussine and Warot 
The latter jjentleman declaimed and >ang the sublime 
air from the Ahencei'ages, by Chf^ruhini, with fine ef- 
fect, says the Rpvue Masinale. Mme. Massart, the 
f ianist, made a sensation with the Concert-stuck of 
Weber; and Mozart's G minor Symphony ended the 
concert. M. Goorges Ilainl must have been satisfied 
with the orchestra, which has placed him nt its head," 
says tho authority just q«iotod. — The fullowinj; eon- 
cert offered a Hrtvdn Svmpliony ; a Psalm by Men- 
delssohn ; fragments of Beethoven's music to the bal- 
let of Prometheus; chorus of civs from Ohrron; 
Beethoven's B flat Svmphony ; and a chorus from 
Hundel's Judas Mncrabccus. 

Passing from the little theatre of the select, at'tho' 
Conservatoire, to the va<t '^irelcs of the Cirque Na- 
poleon, we find M. Pusd'loup siill bu^'v with his 
" Coticcrts populnires do musiquc ri.'i.'-.'«i(]iic," reveal. 
ing symphonic splendors to the thousands, nt small 
price. Tho sixth contort of the season had for pro- 
gramme: Symphony in D, Mozirt ; .iilanio from 
fourth Symphony, Bottlioven ; Overt uio to Rut/ 



Bias, Mendelssohn; Andante, Haydn; 7ih Sym- 
phony, Beethoven. — At the preceding concert a 
work of a living composer, Franz Lachner, of Mu- 
nich, excited a good deal of interest. It was not 
exactly a symphony, but in form somewhat analo- 
gous, an orchestral " Suite," composed of four 
pieces : Prelude, Minuet, Variations, and March. 

The Academic Society of Sacred Music, at a re- 
cent concert, performed selections from the oratorios 
Elijah and Samson, Jomelli's A/ifurere, Pcrt.'ol«'<i's 
Dixit Dominus, pieces by Cari<siini, Palesirjna. &(•. 

Schnlhoff*, the pianist, gave a concert last month, 
in which he astonished people hv his tran.^crijition of 
the Oberon overture, " pushintr to its last limirs tin? 
art of adapting trreat instrumental compositions to 
the piano." Considering Sehulhoff simply a« a com- 
poser, the critic of the Revue ** does not fear to re. 
peat that his works bring him near to Chopin ! " 

One of tho newspaper correspondents says of Gou- 
nod's new opera : 

'• The new opera of * Mireille,* bv the coTnnf»«er of 
* Faust,' has been produet-d in Pnris with *Mffo«s. 
The subji'ct is taken from a Piovfucj-nl po'-m, IM. 
Michael Carre? nreparinir tho libretto. The mn^ir is 
mostly of the idylic onler, and is noted fir rho niMin- 
dance of melodv — the first two act** b'injj, in f ict, 
crammed with d»'lieious tune*. The third Ins much 
mysterious supernatural music, hut the fourth reverts 
toihe flow of melody. In the fifth art there is a 
church scene, with an onran pliying as in ' Faust.' 
M. Scudo, tho clebrated musical critic, doei* not con- 
sider • Mireille" equal to ' Faust,' but other critics 
say it is superior." 

M. Gounod has also bad a Svmphony (in E flat) 
brought out at the Cirque Napoleon, of which a cor- 
respondent of the London Musical World says . 

*' M. Gounod's Symphony is th.e mo^t wearisome 
affair it is possible to bear. It is divi<!rd into four 
parts : Alleqro, Adaijio, Seh^'zo. and Finals, riot ono 
of which episodes contains a sfrikin;r motive to crnide 
the car in the mWNi of a m*'"** of c? o:'d< of inri Vjitnl 
modulations, and of little efl^M-ts of colorinfr, whirh 
fleet by so rapidly that you :>re soon tired of ihem. 
It is evident that M. Gounod was not created and 
sent into tho world to cotnpose nhsolujie tnu««ic, and, 
at the very most, the author of Faust has in him onlv 
just snflleicnt stuff to write an overture which shall 
pass tho limits of a simple inrrodu'*rion. One thin"? 
is certain, namely: that the Sym)>honv of M. Gou- 
nod is a pale imitation of tho manner of Mendc-Nsolm, 
without the tenderness, the iinnipn»>e talent, and tho 
sweet dreamy spirit wliich di«5linjruish the works of 
the German composer. M. Gounod is to Mendel- 
ssohn what a clever mechanic is to a crcat musician, 
who has touched everything, and left a work which 
Posterity will not forget.', 

ViKVVA. — Them is some talk here of erecting a 
new and commodious hall for ronccrfs and other 
p?rf«)rmanecs. Herr J<ihann Strands is the princip:»l 
mover in the cnterpri.sc. The official proirrammc of 
the Italian Opera season is published. Amonjj tho 
novelfi«*s promised is Verdi's Unlto in ATnarhra. Pa- 
cini's Saffo, and Donizetri's Parifsiua will >>(* revived. 
Anion? the siock-operas will be Otelln, ,lA<i?'. // Thir- 
b/ete. Nrrma. I Puritnni, fjo Fffih'a drf Ihq^imn^lo, 
Don Paaipiale, Lucrezia fiorqia, Marin di fhhnn, Fm- 
cia di fjammrrmnor, Ln T'an'nta, It Tinr^itnrpJ'lrunui, 
Rigohtto, and F'oriun. The artists will hri Me«dames 
Barbot, fjOtri-D-.^lla Santa. Volpini, Arfot ; SiL^nori 
Mongini, Gmziant. Panliui, Giuditti, Birfolini, 
Evcrardi. Pamlolfini, Sacco'nini, An^rclini, (?ornn«:o, 
and Zucchini. The suhscnption is ^uaraulced for 
48 performancet. 

There is little doincr in tho wiv of concerts, Schu- 
mann's ov«M*ture to Julius Cirmtr was pei formed at 
the last I'liilharmonic Concert but one It ili*l not 
pr-odnco any deep impn'ssion. B»*rlioz's ''Cjirnival 
of Home" was more succes«fn1. A vorv intorcsfin'^ 
llislorieal concert hns Iuhmi i:iven hy ITerr L. A. Zell- 
'nerr, who selected tho fi)llowin'/ work-* for p;»rfMrm- 
ance on the occasion : 1. ^f:^driL'Hl. by Thomas 
Talljs. M^dri'ial, by .folin Dowhuid. l);\nce Soni:, Iky 
Thomas Morley. al/u ca/if/'n (IGth century); 2. 
Partita (overture) — Larjjo, FM'jato, Allemmde, Con- 
ranto, Aria, Menuetto, Finale bv Theophilc Mriff.it 
(17th century), for the harmonium : :\. Tlireci "elian- 
sons " (Nos. 4, .5, G.). by Thihaut, Kir^^ of X ivjirro 
(Troubadour, I'lth century) ; 4. a. F mi i-ia by Henri 
le Jeunc, b. "Canzon und Fu!rhctte," hy Jo^. V/ilh. 
Furchheitn. for 3 s'ritiijed instrutncMts (I7th cen- 
tury) ; .5. Two duets for two sopranos. Iiy the Ahlaj 
Clari(l7lh ccutury); 6. S>)n.ita CAiIo;:rotto, Au- 
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dante, Cantahile), by C.Philip Emanuel Bach (1 8th 
century), for the hAmnonium ; 7. aria from Fratonte, 
by NiroloJomelli (17th century) ; 8. Sonata for the 
Pianoforte (Allegro, Maestoso, Vivace) , by Nichcl- 
mann (17th century) ; 9. a. Song: "Du bist die 
Ruh," by Franz Schubert; b. Andante from the 
Fifth Organ Sonata, by Felix Mendelssohn, c. "Per- 
sian Song," by Anton Rubinstein (19th century) ; 
and 10. "Busslied," for bass solo, six-part chorus, 
and harmonium, by Meyerbeer. 

Cologne. — The following compositions were per- 
formp'l ar the eiffhth Ge"*«rllschuff«-Concert, under 
the direction of Herr Fprdinund Ililler: Part I. — 
Symphony in C major, with tlie finnl fiiLMie, by Mo- 
z>\n : Overture and spcnes from Iphiq^nie. in Aulift, 
O'lirk (Atrrtmemnon, H-mt Jnliufi * Sior-klianiscn); 
Violin Conrerto, No. 7. Spohr (Herr T^opold Auer). 
P>nt IT.— CjintHta, "LieNstcr Go»t, wann werd ich 
ptfr»»en ? fur ha«.« solo, chorus, orchestra, and organ, 
J. S. Rrtoh (roIo. Herr Stockhauiten); Romance for 
Violin, Beethoven, and " Perpetuum mobile," Pa- 
gnnini (Herr L. Auer): Scotch Song, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, Beethoven, (Herr Stockhausen) ; 
Overture, Op. 124, Beethoven. Mosart's splendid 
Symphony was exceedingly well played, and each 
movement creeted with the most hearty applause. 
Herr Storkhnu«en was eminently successful in the 
mn»!ie of A'rnmemnon Herr Auer, also, created a 
mo«it fivorahle imnression hv his execution of the 
pieces n«!<iirned fo him. and altogether the concert 
went off with urcjit €rlnt. — Mullle. Leopoldino Tuc- 
zek hiis heen eniragc«l at the Stndttheaterfor a limited 
number of niirhts. The first part in which she ap- 
peared was that of Susanne in Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Rthttoardt — At the last concert of the Associ- 
ation for ClH^sicftl Sncred Music the programme con- 
tained : Prelude and Fugue (D major), for the or- 
gan, by J. S. Bach ; " De Profundis" (Psalm 130) 
by Giovanni Cnrlo Maria CUri (horn, in 1669, at 
Pisa; di«d, in 1750. at Pistoja): Quintet from the 
onitorioof Die Pi/grime, by johann Adolph Hasse 
(horn, iu 1690. at Burgedorf, near Hambnnr ; died, in 
1783. at Venire): " Heilig." hy Carl Philip Eman- 
uel Bach (1779); Pniilm 128, for two solo voices, by 
Maximilian Stadler, (l)orn, in 1748. at Melk, in Low- 
er Austria; died, 1833, al Vienna); " Offertorium " 
by MoEnrc ; Trio, "Ave. verum. Corpus," by Lnigt 
Cheruhini (horn, in 1760, at Florence ; died, in 1842, 
at Paris); Oriran Sonata fNo. 5, D major), by Men- 
del.ssohn ; " Bened ictus '* by Ferdinand Hille'r ; and 
Pdalm 113, by Ludwig Stark. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1864. 

The Term "Classical'' in Mnsic. 

There is great vagueness in the ordinary talk 
about *' Classical music." The term has a variety 
of meanings and is made to cover things unlike 
and heterogeneous. On the other hand, in its 
most limited application, it becomes pedantic. 
But what is now the pedantic is undoubtedly the 
literal, formal, soulless copy of what wasoriginally 
the true and generous use of the term. For it 
implies a setting up of models, it appeals to exam- 
ples held in reverence, which to imitate appears 
a safer and a wiser course than to start off ignor- 
antly upon one's own vagaries and open paths 
which lead no one knows whither. Pedantry is 
only the outward, mechanical, Chinese copy of a 
once genuine and living recognition of the truly 
excellent. 

Of course the term "classical" in Art bears 
some analogy to the same term in literature, and 
in the same manner appeals to certain well-estab- 
lishpd and enduring models as the ground-work 
of all true study. It is a matter of classes and 
of text-books. There is a course to go through. 

In literature, it is the great Greek and Latin 
authors, whose authorship was so genuine in power 
and spirit, so complete in form, so clear and pure 
in style, as to become an authority and pattern for 
others after them. They represent a period when 



the literary faculty, the literary side (so to speak) 
of humanity enjoyed one of its most complete and 
vigorous developments. Not to know them and 
their works, not to be imbued with their spirit 
and moulded to their manner, is to ignore what 
in a certain representative sense is the most expe- 
rienced and truly cultivat<id part of ourselves; it 
is to fling away the starring of the past and begin 
like savajres anew. Possibly we may be inspired 
to do something unique and exoellent ourselves in 
our own way ; but why not enter the paths which 
men like ourselves have happily opened and 
proved practicable ? Tf we have any ori;2inal 
force in us, will it not abide with us even to the 
end of such paths? 

In Music the "classics," the cherished models 
and text-books of the classes, are of comparatively 
modern date. Yet music, like literature, has its 
classics, its established models of form and method 
in the art of composition. It finds them in those 
brave, inspired old jreniuses, in whose hands the 
rude music! of nature gradually grew into the 
wonderful forms of the music of Art : the men, 
whose musical creations were a practical unfold- 
ing of the germ^ of music, according to their 
innate divine laws of proportion, combination, 
harmony, into full and perfect forms of Art. In 
them natural music, became scientific, learned ; 
that is, in their works we find the principles, the 
eternal laws of music, best illustrated. It is no 
Ioniser a vague, wild, aeolian harp-like phenome- 
non, floatinnr about the world in mysterious 
snatches of melody ; hut its principle of order 
has been found and logically developed : and now 
a piece of music is a connected discourse, in 
wbich a melodic theme is unfolded, treated, 
brought into relation with kindred themes, and 
woven as a motive or primitive fibre into a com- 
plex organic texture. Those who first did this 
(working of course in an ascending series of 
greater and greater successes,from Orlando Lasso, 
through Palestrina, through Bach and Handel, 
up to Mozart and Beethoven) of course wrought 
earnestly. They had got hold of the genuine 
thing. Mere fashions, weak aspirations after 
novelties and specious eflfi-cts, had no part, or at 
least a very small part in their labors. Hence 
they could always be appealed to as genuine. 
Das ist das Wahre ! (that is the true thing !) said 
Beethoven of Handel. And all the more modern 
music, however various In form and spirit, how- 
ever antic and fantastic in its attempts at novelty, 
even to the Liszts and Wagners, rests on 
this classic ground-work of culture. To make 
musicians, the works of the great contrapuntists 
must he studied. Counterpoint — Puncium contra 
punctum^ point against point, — is the derivation, 
of the word. It describes a composition in several 
parts or voices, note answering to note, each part 
having its distinct individual movement, yet all 
together intertwined into a beautiful, complex, 
harmonious whole. Canon and Fugue followed 
by the logical necessity of things ; for this very 
logic of nature is itself a fugue ; and the fugue 
principle, variously modified and more or less dis- 
tinct, runs through all nature and all Art. Fugue 
is the form of free, harmonious motion, type of 
the infinite everywhere in the finite. Set water in 

motion, and you have wave chasing wave, which 
is a fugue. These old masters got hold of this 
principle of nature and wrought it out gloriously 
mto their. works, their fugues and choruses, their 
masses and oratorios, their sonatas and sympho- 
nies. 



Those of them who adhered roost strictly to the 
principle, and were least drawn off by tempting 
fashions and popularities ot the day, naturally 
became the classic models for musical students. 
Palestrina, Bach and Handel especially so. 

Now some are narrow and pedantic enough to 
limit the term classical to these, and to think 
nothing sound which wanders far from them. 
They forget that genuine Art must have two attri- 
butes: one is learning, but the other is inspiration, 
genius ; one may be acquired, the other cannot. 
Bach and Handel, and the later names whom we 
call classical, were all men of {renins; if they 
have all met in certain common principles of Art, 
because all so profoundly true to nature, which is 
one in alt its infinite variety, still they have each 
wrought from a decided individual it};, of genius. 
Mere imitation of their form and manner cannot 
make one classical ; for what makes the models 
themselves classical is, that they imitated no one, 
but sought the real laws of art, whether in the 
labors of their predecessors and masters, or in 
new experiments of their own. They made na- 
ture, art, the soul, God, their master. 

This element of genius admitted, together with 
the perpetual change of circumstances, local and 
historical, and we see that the term "classical," 
to preserve any good and worthy meaning, must 
constantly extend its arms and take in wider and 
wider varieties. It is absurd to limit it to a cer- 
tain number of old masters, and to later copyists 
of them. Thus we approximate by a negative 
process to a clear and sensible use of the term. 
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Concerts. 

The past fortnight with us has not been musi- 
cally rich ; the Music Hall being occupied by a 
Catholic Fair, and the Mephistophclian chill of 
the east wind mildewing the very heart strings of 
all musical and genial feeling. There has been less 
than usual to hear, and less of the right mood for 
hearing. Yet we have some things to record. 

Only one Organ Concert, owing to the Fair 
aforesaid. This was on Saturday afternoon, April 
2, and Mr. W. Eugene Thayer was the organ- 
ist, and this was his programme : 



1. nmnd March* IT^rolqae, 

2. SnnxU In n. No. 6, 

8. Oflertnlrc for Vox humane. 

4. Prelude Rnd Fugue, In K Minor, 

6 Miirrhe Offiprtoir*. 

6 Romansa. fW>ni 8th Symphony. 



Pchuh^rt. 

M«nd^lK"ohn. 

W B. Thuver. 

Puph. 

Battiate. 

Hardn. 



7. Concert Variations Star Spangled Banner, W. B Thayer. 

The Bach Prelude and Fugue were of the right 
kind, what there was of them. But the notable 
feature of this programme was the sixth Organ 
Sonala of Mendelssohn, played for the first time 
on this organ. All the six are interesting and 
will reward frequent hearing, although they ar^ 
not great as compared with Bach. Since the 
Great Organ was opened, our organists between 
them have made the constant portion of the au- 
diences somewhat familiar with the set. They 
have now all been played to us, with the excep- 
tion of the fifth. Mr. Lang has identified himself 
with No. 3, playing it repeatedly ; Mr. Paino 
with No 4, in B flat; Mr. Parker with No. 2, in 
C minor; Mr. Morgan gave us No 1, inF minor. 
Not the least interesting, and indeed one of the 
fullest of matter and most Bach-like in some points 
of style and treatment, is this elaborate and diffi- 
cult one in D minor (ending in D major), which 
Mr. Thayer interpreted to us quite clearly and 
successfully. It opens with the plain Choral : 
Vater unser C"Our Father who art in Heaven"), 
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piven in full harmony, an<l th's form^ tlu* 8n^i"<t 
of a st'fii'S of varintions. Tli« first (A ndmite Son- 
/<»nu/o,witlis(>fV stops) reminflsone of the '^Trio So- 
natas" of Bach, by the interweavinjr of three dis- 
tinct me1o(Hc parts, one of which, in sixteenths, 
winrls like a murmuring streamlet in and out. 
In the second variation the Pedal has a figured 
bass in triplets, while the hands play the Cho- 
ral in full harmony. In the third the Tenor takes 
the melodv, between a duet-like succession of 
broken phrases in sixths and thirds in the upper 
part and a short, fraj^mentary sort of acccompani- 
ment in the Pedal. The next is very rapid, 
Alleffro mnlto^ the canto fermo being executed for 
a while on the Pedal, and then divided amon<r the 
several uppervoices, accompanied all the whileby 
a flying arpegjrio figure, which becomes a little 
monotonous by so long continuance, and brou'jht 
to a stand-still at last by a plain statement in full 
harmony of the first and last lines of the Choral. 
The Fugue is made out of the Choral, changing 
its even 4-4 time to 3-4 ; its lively rhythm, and 
its dignified and simple keeping, make it truly 
edifyinrr. Here the listener fancies the" Sonata 
ended ; but not yet ; there follows a Mendelssohn- 
ian pecgliarity, an AntJante in the major, full of 
childlike piety, but perhaps too modern in its 
coloring for the antique Chorale of Lather. In 
the third Sonata, likewise, he has placed that 
sweet httle Andante iranquiUo at the end; thus 
departinsr from the usual and the natural Sonata 
form, as if he had felt, while seated at the organ, 
that prayer and peace ought to exhale with the 
last breathings of the pipe's^ 

On Sunday evening, April 8d, Mr. Willcox, 
with the singers of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, and with the Great Organ, gave a 
concert in aid of the Fair. He had valuable as- 
sistance, also, from other artists, as the following 
programme shows: 

1. Orna. Fagoeon B. A. C. H. RiDk* 

Mr J. H. Wnicox. 

2. Mot«tt« '< Pplendento Ta D«uii," Moxart. 
8. ReHgioiM M«diUriOD. For Violin And Orgfto, dcbberg 

H<*wni. Elrhherg and Lang. 
4. Ban Son^ . '* Pro PeecAti*.^' RomIdI. 

Mr. P. H Powers. 

6. Andante. From Symphony In C Minor, Gads. 

(Arranged Ibr Two Perfonnem at the Organ.) 

Mcfisra. I^anfr and Wllloox. 

6. Song. ^' The day 1« done." BalJb. 

Miss Annie L. Csry. 

7. Andante Rellgioso, and Finale. Faom Trio in D minor. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mewrs. BichWrg, Fries, and lAng. 

1. Soprano Solo and Choms. '* Alma Virgo," Hnmmell. 

Solo by Mrs. Prescott. 

2. Organ. Ave Maria, (Introdnclng the Vox Hamana) 

Cherabinl. 
Mr. J n. Willeoz. 

8. Tenor Songi *' Cajas anlm«m," Rossini. 

Mr. W. F. Barren. 
4. Song. "OodeTerywbere,** with 'Cello obligato, Lachner. 

Memr* Powers and Fries. 
6. Cborns. *' Haec Dies" Orailola 

If all Fugues were, as the non-classicists in 

music think, products of mere learned ingenuity, 

or ^* mathematics*' (to use a term which we have 

heard even skilful and popular organists apply to 

them), then might this Fugue, in which Rink 

was not the first to try his hand upon the whim- 

sical subject of Bach's name, be reckoned just as 

good as if old Bach himself had written it. No 

doubt Rink's Fugue is learned and ingenious, 

and somewhat interesting, at least to the one 

that plays it. But does it not lack precisely 

what Dach hadj and what makes his Fugues, and 

all his mu.sic, cherished as immortal classics, 

namely : genius f Not mathematical but musical 

genius; the imaginative, inspired, poetic faculty 

— "the vis^ion and the faculty divine," which in 

his outworking took the form of fugue as natnrally 
as in Shakespeare it became Hamlet or Midsum- | 



nu'r Ni«jlit''< Drc-im. Tlii«* fii«.Mi«' nf Rwik^ is nn- 
in<pirintf. hj-fitwo iminsrii'*'"! : it is :» iMlinnnii-* 
school pxeri'ist*, althou^ili in form and style he is 
always clear and elegant. The slow introduction 
(Grave)^ with its much unison, sounds as empty 
as it does grave. The simple statement of the 
subject three times over seems to call attention 
like a school ma.stcr, or Mr. Speaker's mallet. 
The first developement is sombre and lugubrious, 
without real edifying tenderness and depth of 
feeling. And when the time quickens, and an ac- 
companying figurative subject is brought in, for 
much of the way it seems empty and artificial. 
Dry, in short. Only an unbeliever in all fugued 
or contrapuntal music ever says this after hearing 
the tjreat works of Bach. This fugue by Rink 
has been in England and elsewherp, we believe, 
one of the test pieces of organ playinir, and Mr. 
Willcox was. equal to the test. 

The Motet by Mozart, apparently one of his 
earlier and less church-likrt pieces, was well sung 
and gave scope for that sort of florid organ accom- 
paniment which tickles the ears of so many. The 
Andante by Gade was a pleasing reminiscence of 
that first Symphony of the young Dane, which 
Mendelssohn praised so much. The movements 
from Mendelssohn's Trio were, of course, played 
with piano-forte ; why introduced on such an oc- 
casion we know not, unless to avail still further 
of th»' presence of Mr. Eichberg's violin in music 
of "high refinement;" but good as music, and 
good in the rendering. The solo singing was ex- 
cellent, except that the sweet but undeveloped, 
untrained tenor voice of Mr. Barrell could 
not cope with " Cujus animam.^ We wonder if 
anybody thought Longfellow's beautiful Psalm 
any the sweeter for being done up in the Balfian 
music. 

The Orchestral Union, ousted from the 
Music Hall, has flown to the Boston Theatre, 
where on the last two Wednesdays it has been 
giving, not Af>ernoon Concerts, but "Gala Mati- 
nees ;" what the mysterious rites so named con- 
sisted of how should we know, since we forgot to 
be invited ! On the first occasion, however, we 
chance to know that there were lots of children 
present, who were very happy. One little maid- 
en tells us that she liked the Fifth Symphony the 
best of all, and that the overture to"Semiramide" 
was splendid too ; that crowds of people clapped 
their hands when Miss Ryan sang **0 my son,"and 
a German ballad ; that the waltz by Lumbye and 
the **Faust"potpourri were pretty, but not so won- 
derful as the Symphony — we fear the little maid- 
en was in the minority — at least among the mi- 
nors; and that "Gala Matinee," after all, means 
nothing but a very nice concert, with hosts of 
people, in a great theatre ; with a gorgeous scene 
(a ducal audience chamber) behind the orchestra 
and the star-spangled banner in colossal folds for 
"a brave o'erhanging firmament." 

Of this week's Gala What's-its-name we only 
know the programme. The orchestra were to 
play the Pastoral Symphony (in spite of the east 
wind), Lindpaintner's "Battle Overture," We- 
ber's "Invitation to the Waltz," and accompany 
Mr. B. J. Lang and his pupil, Alice Dutton, a 
child of 12 years (hcfip first public appearance) in 
a Grand Duo Concertante for two pianos, on the 
Gypsey March in "Preciosa," arranged by Men- 
delssohn and Moscheles. Miss Ryan was to sing 
"CAtf faro from "Orpheus" and a ballad by 
Eiicken. By next Wednesday we trust that 



gjil:<s an«l iyal«-8 will he well ov«>r, and tli?it with 
wi*st«"ilv Sprin;! breezes the iiiU'-ir will ll\ b.i.-k 
to its old perch in front of the big Organ. W»» 
hear nothing, but even while we write the wind 
has changed ^at last) into a hopeful quarter. 



On the Horizon. — Two good things at least 
heave in sight. 

1. Next Saturday, the 23d of April, is the great 

Tricentennial, or Ter-centennry (as they call it in 

London — cither name is awkward enough and well 

enough) anniversary of the birth of Shakspearb 

(great type ot all that there is genial in human life) ; 

and Mr. B. J. Lang announces a musical Qclehration 

thereof, to consist of the music to the " Mid^ummtT 

•Night's Dream," to be followed hy " The first Wal- 

purgis Night," both by Mendelssohn. It will he 

given in the Mnsic Hall, with the combined force of 

the whole Philharmonic Orchestra, a chorus made up 

of the best quartet choirs hereabouts, and for princi- 
pal filnirers: Mins Hodston Mr*. J. S. CArtv. Mi^s 
A. L. Gary, prohahlv Mr. Wm. Schracbstakdtkr 
(ju«t returned from (California) for tenor. Schkaub- 
STAEDTER fr^re, baritone, and Mr. Rtder, biisso. 
Mr. Lang is l»e»towinfr careful pains on the rchenr- 
sals, and all musical lovers of Shakspoare and of 
Mendelssohn will look out in season to secure the 
privilege of listening. 

2. The Handel and Hatdn Society are get- 
ting ready a performance of "Elijah " for the last 
oratorio of the season. 

The usuhI Saturday afternoon Orpan Concert will 
take place at the Music Hall next Saturday. 

Our Organists. — Several changes and new ap- 
pointments have recently been made. The West 
Church (Dr. Bartol's) will sadly feel the loss of Mr. 
John K. Paine ; but Harvard University, at which 
he has been for two yearMroniical instructor, has long 
been eajrer to secure more of hU services, especially 
as organist and choir director on Sundays, and Alma 
Mater's arguments have been perRun^ive Mr. 
James C. D. Parker has succeeded to Mr. Hay- 
TER at Trinity Church, leaving his place at the 
Church in Arlinjrton Street (Dr. Ganneti's) to be 
filled by Mr. W. Eugene Thayer, late of Worces- 
ter. 



Salem, Mass. Mr. Fenollosa has given two 
concerts in aid of the loyal puiferers in East Ten- 
nesee, resulting in the substantial addition of 8650. 
to the contributions of our State. 



Worcester, Mass. The Mozart Society, for its 
annual Fast evening? concert, in Mechanics Hall, per- 
formed Romberg's "Song of the Bell." " Stella " 
writes : 

The choruses were sung with correctness — no 
small compliment to the Society that it was so, two 
or three with unui^nal expression, and. what is gener- 
ally lacking in such societies, animation. The solos, 
quartets, &c. were for the mo^t part, wel given. 
The work isof nneoual interest and merit, and does 
not rank with the higl e«t mu -sical compositions ; RtiP, 
as it is well known— from its popularity in Germany, 
and contains some fine passages, and on the whole, 
even in Enelish dress, gives a pretty good illuotrajion 
of Schiller's noble poem, it is well that the Society 
has sung it. The accompaniments hy the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club were fine— of cour-^e, and Mrsi. 
Hammond's piano-playinir, good, as U'^nal. Afier 
the performance of the cantata, a miscr>llaneous pro- 
(rraninie was given. The Club played popular selec- 
tions from /cii/s^— pleasing now, while new, but will 
they last? and Wolf Fries held the great audience al- 
most breathless with one of his dreamy solos. 2^1 iss 
Houston sang, like the true arti<t that she in, *' In 
Fer«?Mrc C/arf," and the little German sonff *'Impn- 
tience." Her tones, ringing clearly and with sinirular 
purity, were very effective ; a proud rebuke to the 
tremc^o, ague-chill style of singing which has crept 
over the musical world, from the opera house and 
oratorio concert to the psalm-singers and school-cl^il- 
dren. Miss Perkins sane Che F«ro. well. She •is 
the promising pupil of Mrs. Long. Theie were 
other selections — too many, in fact — of which we 
should he glad to make mention. Theconcert.which 
kept the undivided attention of the audience for two 
honrs and a half, closed with " The Flearens are 7t//- 
inp." Under the conductorship of Mr. B D. Allen, 
the Society is capable of producing the hest orntorios 
and similar works in a manner rarely equalled out of 
the large citics/— not always there. 
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Nkw York. — The Italian Opera (Maretzek's) 
kecpsi on in its usual course — Faust and lone, reliev- 
ed occa-sionally by some of tlie old stock pieces. 
Robeti le Diable has been i;iven several times of late, 
with Mednri ns Alice, Miss Harris as the Princess, 
Bn'f^noli as Robert, and Herr Hermanns as Ber- 
tram. 

The Philharmonic Society gave an extra concert 
in aid of the Sanitary commission, with a very small 
audience and the following; queer pro(;rarome : 

Part I. — Symphony No. 5. in C minor, Op. 67, 
Beethoven. Rnmanza from the Opera "Euryanthe," 
Wohrr. Mr. W. Lotti. — Cnvatina, Rarhi^re di Siv- 
ifrlirt," RosHui. Mudame Elena d'Anpri, 

Pnrt II.— Overture to "Columbus," (l.tt time), G. 
F. RrUtow.— Ari.i from the Opera "Prophet," "Ah ! 
mon fils !" Meyerbeer. Mme. d'Ancri. — Sonj: with- 
out word"* (1st time), L. Schreiber, Cornet Solo with 
orrhe^itra ncoompnnimentK, Mr. I^uis Schreiber.^ 
Aria from ••Marrha." Elotow. Mr. W. Lotti. — 
Overture to **Hnil Columbia," (1st time), Hohnstock. 
Dcdirnted to the P'liihiirmnnic Societyof New York. 
Condurror, iMr. Theodore Eisfeld. 

Mr. Wm. H. Frt has written a new opera, "Es- 
meralda," winch is to be performed in Philadelphia 
on the 2nd of M^y, by Mme. Borchardt, Messrs. 
Cii«tle and J. R. Thomas ; with Mr. Theodore 
Thomas as conductor. 



Philadelphia. Our correspondent "S" writes 
us under date of April 10th. 

"GoTTSCHALK has been with us. A pleasing 
chanjjc from iiis old course was the introduction of a 
Bi^thoven Quartet in one of his concerts. Young 
RiCB, Wolf^nhn's pupil, pave his third concert a few 
dnys aero and showed preat improvement in power, 
execution and musical appreciation. 

**I enclose the programme of Wolfsohk's fourth 
soiree. 

Sooat-a. Op 47. Piano and Violin. Beethoven. 

McB^r*. Wolf-«ohn and Thomas. 
Piano Solo, — ^'Paoot,^' Transcription 4e Concert, Wolftoha 

Cnr\ Wolfxohn. 
Tiolin Solo~-**Tarante1la'* Sehnbert. 

Theodnrp Thomaa. 
Quintunr. E flat nifljor, op. 44, Piano ao<l String 

Tnntrunient«, SobnniAiin 

Wolhohn, Thomas, Ro]{i(enbiirger,Eammerer and Abrend. 

"Unfortunately, I was unable to reach the Academy 
in lime to enjoy the whole performance, which was 
rendered additionally attractive by the presence of 
Mr. Thbodore Thomas of New York. The Scha 
mann Quintet was excellently played. Mr. T. 
seemed to have iiifu<«ed new energy into the other ar- 
ti<ito, so that all did their best, and the result was that 
plcasinjr. cxhilarntinp sense of perfect sympathy be- 
tween the different performers, without which con- 
certed music interests neitlier player nor audience. 
Mr. T.'s playint; has so often been referred loin these 
columns that an extended analysis is unnecessary. 
HIh style U bold, yet cha.ste, and a little cold withal. 
ni> intonation is almost faultless ; his manner, grace- 
ful. 

"Mijrbt a "country eorre«pondent"(New York jour- 
nali-is call via provinn'nh) inquire whether the chapter 
on "Musical JournnliNm," quoted from the "iVeir AV 
//«»?," was intended as a iientle rap on the finders of 
some of your suburban letter writers ? The castigar 
tion is very severe to those who feel that they deserve 
it. Rut a word as to castisatorri in general. Did It 
never oceur to you that the prumblers go but a short 
wjiy towHfd correetinpj the evils which furnish the 

stiiple of their chief amusement, viz., gruml^ing? 
It i< i^o much ett'iicr to he qnernlous than to be cor- 
rect, so convenient to point out the path, and then 
claim as mn<h credit for having done this as though 
one had led the way. 

•*Ti» me it seems that those who are anxious to im- 
prove the world, and who really succeed in smoothing 
ovcr,^herc thuy cannot adjust, the incongruities and 
ruiri:edne'»s that annoy them, go to work in a diflfer- 
ent manner. They attack near-lying evils and, by 
their own example, teach those they would have fol- 
low them. My experience with such new brooms has 
always! been that their zeal subsided with a rapidity 
that betokened exhnu-tion. Has the Round Table, 
whn^r recent pt caflifdfd lectures on critics in general, 
and the Boliemians in particular, excited so much 



interest, furnished examples in its own columns of 
dramatic or musical criticism of a very high order 1 
Or has the New Nation done any thing remarkable 
in that line ? I do not question the justice of (he 
complaints of the new organs. What I ask, and 
what others desire, is that, instead of employing their 
talents in fault finding, they shall give ns examples 
to follow, which, though they may bo so far abovo the 
imitative power of "country correspondents" as to 
discourage emulation, may yet serve to furnish them 
with an ideal upon which to feast the eyes of their 
hungry sonls. 

"And now to another topic — the Sanitary Fair. To 
chronicle a tithe of the musical entertainments, school 
exhibitions, &c., given for the benefit of that enter- 
prise, would involve too great an inroad upon my 
time and your colnmns. SufRce it to say that all 
who can sing, play, or recite, buy tickets or sell tick- 
ets, seem to have devoted their services to this noble 
work. More ambitions than the rest, the amatears 
who assisted Habeimann, design giving opera. In 
the way of oratorio music, we are to have the Judas 
Maccabcnu and the Creation, 
"On the evening of the 8th, Messrs. Cross and Jar-' 
▼IS gave their third soiree. The programme was 
very full and contained enough matter for two con- 
certs. The first part consisted of a Grand Duo, for 
two pianos, by Kalkbrenner, and a Quartet for piano 
and wind instruments, by Mozart. The second part 
was sustained by Messrs. Jarvis and Gaertner. The 
Rondo Piacevoie, by Bennett, as played by the former, 
was a pleasant revival of a wholesome favorite. Why 
do the graceful, thoughtful compositions of Stemdale 
Bennett meet with so little favor at the hands of 
American pianists? Those musical sketches of his, 
over which Robert Schumann grew so eloqnent, are, 
as yet, unknown to many of our best performers. 
They would certainly prove more interesting than 
much of the pyrotechnic music of the day, and would 
well repay study. 

That there are show pieces, in which the pianist 
may find full scope for the display of great tech- 
nical skill, refined tasts and thorough musician- 
ship, is a remark that must sound trite to him who 
knows anything of the works of Hummel. In the 
Concerto (op. 89), two movements of which w«re 
played by Mr. Jarvis, the pleasing flow of melody 
and the brilliant finger passages were delightfully 
rendered. 

"The Adagioof the Do Beriot Concerto (op. 44) in 

E Minor was finely played by Mr. Gaertner. In the 

Finale vivace, occasional incertitude with the double 

stops was observable ; altogether this was the best 

public performance I have yet heard at the hands of 

Mr. Gaertner. The last movement seemed very 

trivial, the pretty nothings of the Adagio awakened 

memories of something else., Mr. G.'s large, bold 
style would do justice to some of the better violin 
music rarely heard in these days. If violinists es- 
chew the classical and cultivate the popular, we need 
not wonder that the compositions of De Beriot re- 
ceive the honors while those of Tartini, Viotti, Rode 
and Spohr lie buried in dust on the shelves of the 
curious. Why cannot Mr Gaertner or Mr. Thomas 
favor us occasionally with a movement or two from 
the works of those masters ? 

"A fitting conclusion to this soirtfe was the trio of 
trios — the op. 97 of Beethoven.'* s. 

St, Louis. — The fifth concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. (^Mr. E. Sobolewski, conductor), took place 
March 17th, with -the following programme : 

1. O^trtxm.— '* B^ber of SfvUIe V Ro.«in1. 

2. Qa&rtetto and Chorus.— fW>m '^The Requiem,'* Mozart. 

a. ChoruJi.— *'Dl*aIrae." 

b. Quartetto.— 'Tuba Mlrom." 
e. Cborun. — '*Rex Tremendae." 

8. Ylolin Solo.— Souvenirs de Moiart— ''Fantasie op. 21." 

D Alard. 
4. Symphonic— No. 1 In Eft. Haydn. 

1. Part-Songs. Mendelssohn Bartboldy. 

a. Tn tbe Country. 
ft E-irly Spring. 
2. Ourerinre.— "La ChaA.<*«> da j<«une Henri " Mehnl. 

8. SonK. ^'The Drcnm Mn^fnicen,'* Oraben-HofTman. 

4. Introduction and Bridal Chorne.—ftom '^LohenKrin.*' 

R. Wagner. 
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TEST :hd:xjsia. 



PablUlied byOllver Dlla^a it, Ce* 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The Sword that my brave boy wore. Song. 

J, G, Clark. 30 

A tonehing tribute to the memory of a son, whoee 
■word, blood stained at Aotletam, was,a(terhb death, 
wot home, as a memento, by hie enrrlTlng eomradei. 

Sorrow. (The Beatitudes, No. 1.) Stephen Glover, 25 

The flret of a Mries of aaored longa, which promlae 
to be Talnable 'additions to the too scanty stock of 
that kind of mnsle. The present one has ibr its text, 
*' Blessed avs they that mooni, Ibr they shall be eom- 
ibrted." 

The Sailor's Wife. (Fve a letter from thy sire, 
baby mine.) Song. F. Boott. 25 

A ehanning ballad, all foil of sunshine, as the heart 
of the sailor^ wife was, when she heard fh>m her hat- 
band. 

Maggie'e secret. Song. CUtribd, 25 

Haggle, whoee "heart Is orer the sea,** r^ts, mj 
drllly the attentions of her admirers in the hay-Held. 
Tlie poem Is prstty, and mosio appropriate. 

The dark girl dressed in bine. Song. 

Earry Cli/ton. 30 

I'd chose to be a baby. Song. F. BtuMeg, 30 

Two eomlo songs, the last one a burlesque of ** I'd 
ehooae to be a daisy . ** Melodies rery pretty . 

Keep one kind thongbtlbr me. Frederick Hoffman. 25 

A thoroughly satlstying song, both in words and 
rauslo. 

Instrmnental ICnsio. 

TneFonntain. (Fontaine.) Georg. Regnald. 30 

The first of a series of pieces called "Tone Pio- 
turee," ( Bllder In T»nen ), by the above composer. It 
is Tery graeeftal, and fits easily to the fingers. Good 
for learners. 

Caprice Militaire. Op. 118. Eugene Keiterer 50 

A brilliant and most Ihselnatlng piece, in martial 
style. Of medium dUHcalty. 

Repertoire, " Fanst." F. Beger. 35 

Contains the airs of the opera, with modulaUons, 
&o. Of medium diflioalty. 

Tone Pictures. Georg. Regnald. 

This set of pretty pieces contains, la additioa to' 
No. 1 mentioned above : 

No. 2. Young Zephyrs. SO 

" 8. Pearls of Dew. 30 

" 4. May flowers. 30 

5. The Strange Story. 30 



tt 



Books. 

Thb Shxllino Sonq Book. No. 3. 12ct8. 

This new number contains the words of a large 
number of new and popular songs. For a York shil- 
ling, you could not well get more ibr your money. 
This and the other two Tolnmes contain a large cata- 
logue at popular rocal music, and are vtrj "handy" 
to hare In the pocket when going to sleigh-rldes, pic- 
nics, parties, boat rides, and eTvrywhere else, where a 
number of persons wish to sing easy and popular 
music together. 



Music BT HAiL.^MnsIc Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for erery four onnees, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conTeyance a earing of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwight*!! JonrnAl of Music. 

Half a dozen of Beethoven^s Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIERI. 
IContlnuod from page 218.] 

The loss of Gassmann was a severe blow also to 
the yoimp: Emperor ; and it was, perhaps, partly 
from affection to him that his favor to the Kapell- 
meister*3 papil — almost adopted son — rose so hijrh. 
He immediately offered Salieri the now vacant 
place of imperial royal chamber composer — which 
the appointed had been too modest to apply for 
— accompanied by a decree sccurinp; to him a 
salary of 100 ducats and a free lodjrinor. He was 
also appointed Kapellmeister to the Italian opera 
with a salary of 300 ducats— the now a<red and 
foeble Bono takinjj the place of imperial royal 
Court kapellmeister. 

Salieri works this year (1 774) were the comic 
opera with choruses, "La calamUade* coH^"* text by 
Goldoni — successful, and two cantatas of not preat 
merit, for soli and chorus, composed for the bene- 
fit concerts of the Musicians' Widows and Or- 
phans'- Institute. 

In 1 775 he set a comic opera by von Camera, 
but the third act was feeble, and the work had 
little success. 

The composer's love story comes in here, and I 
agree with old Mosel that it is wofth the reading 
— and tell it 

Kot that it is much of a story ; but one of those 
old men's reminiscences, which carry the hearer 
or reader back with them into long past days — 
in which we rather like the innocent vanity run- 
ning like a colored thread through the web, and 
which give us ofttimcs (in the memoirs of old ar- 
tists) such queer glimpses into their real charac- 
ters, with their great want of religious principle, 
but superabundant religious faith in a providence 
specially provided for them. Now hear Salieri 
and see how lovingly he dwells upon that youth- 
ful love. 

*'In the course of this year I became acquainted 
with that angel, whom God had appointed for my 
wife. In the year 1775, 1 gave music lessons to 
a young Countess, who was receiving her educa- 
tion in the nunnery of St. Lawrence, and whom 
I had instructed, before she went thither, at her 
father's house. In the same cloister other girls, 
mostly motherless, were boarded. My hour was 
from 11 to 12 A. M., and before it was finished, 
these girls accompanied by their guardians [drag- 
ons, duennas, AufHeherinnen] usually passed 
through the music-room to the dining hall. On 
the very first day of my lessons, one of these girls, 
of slender ^gure, somewhat taller than the others, 
about 18 years old, and dressed in rose-colored 
taffeta, made a mighty impression upon me. 
Twice I saw her pass through the room, but the 
third and fourth time I sought her in vain 
among her companions, and knew not why she 
was absent, which greatly discomposed me. The 
fifth time came the others again without her; my 
restlessness increased, but she came later and 



alone following her companions. The unexpect- 
ed joy which filled me, so mastered me, that, as 
I bowed f o her, of course with respect, it was in 
such a manner, as to show her clearly, that I had 
been pained not to see her the preceding days ; 
and I believed I could see in her face just as 
plainly, that it was not displeasing to her. From 
that moment her picture was firmly fixed in my 
head and heart : but the delicious feelinj; which 
accompanied the picture, was modified by many 
a bitter thought. *\Vhat folly,' said I to myself, 
*to give way to such a sudden passion for a girl, 
whom thou hast seen but three times, who has 
probably seen thee for the first time here in the 
cloister, to whom thou hast never spoken, , and 
probably never will speak ! Moreover, who told 
you that she passed through the room the last time 
alone, on your account ? And suppose she has 
guessed the reason of your delight, are you cer- 
tain that she shares in your feelings, and has not 
already bestowed her inclinations upon some 
worthier object?' But all such wise thoughts did 
not prevent the longing to see her again from in- 
creasing, and on those days (days of torment for 
me !) when I had no call to the nunnery, I could 
not refrain from walking up and down under the 
windows of the room, in which I supposed she was 
lodged. 

**In this condition I lived, when on the second 
Sunday after my first meeting with the fascina- 
ting unknown, chance (or rather God's dispensa- 
tion) gave me the opportunity to speak with her 
for the first time. I had been in the habit of at- 

m 

tending, whenever I could, the Sunday afVemoon 
service in the Cathedral. This time,it was in Feb- 
ruary, I came in rather late and found all the 
pews occupied ; I placed myself therefore at the 
end of one where an old woman was kneeling, 
who made a little space for me as well as she could. 
After finishing her devotions, the friendly old 
woman rose to go away ; I stepped aside to let 
her pass, and a young girl, who had knelt beside 
her, left the pew with her. Whom did I recog- 
nize in her ? The young lady of the nunnery I 
What a heavenly surprise for roe I I bowed to 
her with all respect, but without speaking ; she 
with much grace returned the bow. It was im- 
possible for me to remain one minute — I must 
follow. I left the church, saw that she took the 
way to the nunnery with her companion, and 
hastened through other streets to get before her 
and to meet her. I wished to approach, but 
dared not. At length, the fear of letting so good 
an opportunity slip roused niy courage, and tak- 
ing it for granted that she understood French, I 
besought her in that language to forgive my bold- 
ness, and allow me to accompany her to the clois- 
ter. She answered me also in French, but with 
the voice and manner of an angel, that it would 
give her pleasure. 

"I should essay in vain to express the heartfelt 
delight, with which these words and the percep- 
tion, that she was not displeased with the encOun-* 
ter, filled me. With a voice trembling for very 
joy I continued the conversation ; I prayed her 



to tell me her dear name. *Thorese von Helfers- 
dorfer,' was the answer. I asked her how it came 
that r should have the happiness of meeting her 
at this hour [it was now about 6 p.m. and quite 
dark] out of the cloister, and why I had twice 
failed of seeing her pass through the music room ? 
With amiable haste to satisfy my curiosity, she 
said that on those two occasions she had gone mto 
the dining hall early, before my hour : and that, 
since she had had the misfortune of losinnr her mo- 
ther, she went every Sunday to visit her father 
and two vounfrer brothers, and alwavs returned 
to the nanner\' at this hour accompanied by the 
old servant. Meantime we had reached the clois- 
ter. I had not the courage to say more than that 
my habit was to attend service in the Cathedral 
every Sunday afternoon, and that if she allowed, 
I could always offer her my protection on the way 
back ; to which with the same grace she answered , 
that my company would give her pleasurie, and 
added that she had already known my name, 
even before she saw me in the cloister, and had 
often beard the young Countess (my pupil) speak 
of me in terms of praise. So now I understood 
why she at the first had met me in so friendly a 
manner. Intoxicated with joy at what I had 
heard, I wished her good night, and discussing 
with myself the singular meeting with her, I turn- 
ed my steps — whither ? — Back into the Cathe- 
dral, to that spot where the beloved one had 
knelt, there to thank Heaven for its happy guid- 
ance, and to pray for continued blessings upon 
my honorable intentions ; for a secret voice whis- 
pered me, Therese was destined to make the hap- 
piness of my life. 

"I longingly awaited the coming day to hurry 
to my lesson with the Countess in the cloister ; 
but, just as I was on the point of leaving my 
room, came a servant to inform me that the 
Countess was ill, and I should not trouble myself 
again until further notice. What a thunderclap 
for me 1 All the joy of yesterday was suddenly 
banished ; wrath in a thousand forms filled my 
breast, and, as during the whole week I was not 
called to my pupil, I may say I spent it in the 
jaws of purgatory. However, I embraced the 
opportunity of making inquiries in relation to the 
father of my beloved. He was an official, hon- 
ored and respected, dwelling in his own house 
not far from St. Stephen's. The next Sunday 
hardly had it struck four o'clock, when I hurried 
to the church and placed myself near the door 
through which, coming from her father's house, 
she must enter. With strained attention, watch- 
ing all who entered, how often did I say to myself 
when one at all resembled her:*Tbat is she — no! 
— now, at last — ^no, just as little as the other ;' 
and this lasted three never-ending quarters of an 
hour. I was beginning to fear that she would 
not come at all, or that she had entered by an- 
other door ; yes, still more painful doubts made 
me anxious ; the Conntess, it occured to me, may 
not have been ill at all ; the Abbess perhaps had 
charged her to keep me away, after learning 
from Therese's servant • • • ; and so I martyred 
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myself, until at last about five oVlock I saw the 
anjrel and her eompaision enter. The prisoner 
condemned to death, who unexpectedly sees his 
innocence proved, feels not such bliss as in that 
moment streamed me through. After our devo- 
tions were over I followed her, as before, and 
found for all the pangs I had endured sweet com- 
fort in the assurance she gave me, that it gave 
her pleasure to sec me again. 

Non sa che sia diletto 

Chi non provd liel petto 
Un* innocents amor. 

(Metastasio.) 
"I asked my dear if the Countess really had 
been'^1, which she, to the no small allaying of 
my recent doubts, answered in the affirmative, 
adding that she would begin her lessons again 
the next day. A thousand other thoughts criss- 
crossed through my brain ; I did not know where 
to begin, and the few moments at my disposal 
were almost'passed, when I roused up courage to 
tell her I had a secret to impart, which concerned 
the peace of my whole life, but besought her to 
promise me a decisive answer to what T should 
say. She promised it, and encouraged me with 
such grace and with a sort of tender curiosity to 
speak, that I finally had the boldness to say that 
I passionately lovcfl her, and wished to learn if I 
could venture to hope for some, if but little aflec- 
-tion in return ? *For a like inclination,' she re- 
pliejl, half loud. *For a like inclination !* cried T 
in transport as I seized her hand and covered it 
with kisses. *The same,' she repeated, lightly 
and modestly pressing my hand. Beside myself 
for joy, 1 declared to her that this assurance made 
me blessed, and asked when I might present my- 
self to her father, in case she allowed me this 
step. *A week from to-day,' she said. 'I will 
prepare him for your visit, and you shall be well 
received, for my father already knows you, by 
reputation.' In fact I had already at that time 
gained a name through my successful operas, as 
''Armuia* ^La fitra di Venezia\ 'and *La Secchia 
rapita^ and the gracious inclination of the Empe- 
ror toward me was also well known. However, 
it was not destined that I should seek ray beloved 
at the hands of her father ; that very week God 
suddenly called from this world the worthy old 
gentleman, and beloved by everybody, who had 
for some time been ailing. At the same time 
the young Countess left Vienna for Hungary, 
and thus 1 was deprived of every opportunity of 
Feeing Therese, except now and then at the 
house of the parents of one of her companions. 

"Herr von Helfersdorfer had appointed an ex- 
cellent and rather wealthy man to be guardian 
of his daughter and two sons, who, a widower of 
middle age and ignorant of what had passed be- 
tween his beautiful ward and me, had formed the 
plan of marrying her and soon after the father's 
death disclosed it her. Of course there was noth- 
inff for Therese to do but declare the state of her 
feelings and the object of them. As soon as this 
came to my knowledge, I hastened to the guar- 
dian, accompanied by a man of high respectabili- 
ty, and made formal application for the hand of 
my charmer. He received me politely and de- 
clared with seeming equanimity, that since his 
ward was satisfied, he also consented to my de- 
mand ; only he must be able to satisfy himself, 
that I possessed sufficient means to support in 
respectability a wife, who belonged to a family of 
rank, and who possessed a not insignificant for- 



tune. I replied that I had nOO ducats as Kapell- 
meister of the Italian opera, a hundred ducats as 
imperial chamber composer, and the hope of be- 
coming some time Court Kapellmeister; that 
moreover, my compositions and music lessons 
brought me in annually another 300 ducats, so 
that I couM well r(*ckon iny income at 700 ducats. 
The guardian answered : *That would be more 
than sufficient if it was only certain; but, of all 
this, you can only reckon on the hundred ducats 
with certainty, which you receive froci Court; 
and I must therefore pray you to wait until your 
position improves in some positive manner, before 
I, as guardian, can give my consent to this mar- 



riage. 



**Now in fact the honest man did no more than 
his duty — that I had to admit. I therefore only 
besought him to keep the matter for the present 
secret, which (to my good luck) he did not do. 

•'Two days aft«?rward I went, as the duty of my 
office was, at 3 o'clock P. I^I. to the Emperor'jj 
chamber music. Wlien I entered the anteroom, 
I saw the monarch standing by the fireplace with 
his back toward me, alone and sunk in thought. 
He turned a little to see who came, and returned 
my respectful bow with his usual kindness. On 
the other side of the room stood the footman of 
the Kmpcror and two persons, one of whom, who 
had an appointment in the court library, and was 
much liked by the Sovereign, was counted amon«j 
my most intimate acquaintances. I joined them 
in silence, and my friend, smiling, made me the 
sign of the long nose. [The same as the Mason- 
ic sign described in one of Marryatt's sea novels ; 
and as my cousin Georgie's Japanese fan.] At 
that moment the Emperor turned again, noticed 
the jest, and came towards me asking what that 
meant ? I pretended not to know, although in 
fact I understood the joke but too well ! The 
• librarian, however, in confusion stammered out 
that I had tried to marry a beautiful orjihan, but 
had found a rival in her guardian. The monarch, 
at first somewhat surprised, but also smiling, ask- 
ed me if this was true ? I found myself now 
obliged to tell the whole history of my love, 
which seemed to amuse the Emperor much, and 
closed with the prayer that his majesty would for- 
give me for having kept the matter hitherto a 
secret ; this I had done because the result was 
so uncertain. When I spoke of the reasons why 
the guardian refused his consent, I noticed 'a sud- 
den but passing expression of seriousness; and 
when I finished, as he left me he said, as if half 
in thought to himself: *Well then, you must have 
patience.' Meantime the other musicians had 
arrived, and the concert -began in its usual man- 
ner, without a word more being said about my 
love affair. 

*'Next morning the Intendant of the Court 
music sent for me. I hastened to him, and he 
greeted me with : ^Receive my congratulations, 
Herr Kapellmeister ; the Emperor has raised your 
salary from one to three hundred ducats, with 
the single proviso, that you shall lighten the bur- 
den of the excellent, but now very old and often 
sick. Kapellmeister Bono, and direct the Italian 
opera also, should his majesty take it into his own 
hands.'* Most joyfully surprised I thanked his 
Excellency for this unexpected communication, 
and was already on my way to Therese's guardi- 
an, w4ien I thought of something better and turn- 

* See Ante^ that the Italian opera then was a private enter- 
piue. 



ed my steps to the imperial palace. The mon- 
arch had hardly heard that I was in the ante- 
room, when he called for me. Sitting at his 
writing table, he called tome as I entered : *Well, 
have you been already to the guardian ?' I re- 
plied : *Your Majesty, my duty leads me first of 
all to your all-highest feet' — *Go,' interrupted 
me the kindly prince, 'Go to the guardian, and this 
afternoon let me know his answer.* 

*'That I now flew to the guardian, thathe could 
no longer refuse his consent, that the gracious 
Monarch heard this with pleasure, and what there- 
upon followed, every one can easily imagine ; but 
never will my grateful heart forget a goodness, 
which gave me a happiness that I have now for 
many years enjoyed, and now share with eight 
children, who are the images of their beloved 
mother, who even now sometimes hears again the 
history of our loves with hearty enjoyment." 

Does not that read like a chapter of Defoe ? 

(To be Continued.) 



Beethoven and the Editions of his Works."^ 

A notice by Otto Jahn on the various editions 
of all Beethoven's works, with special reference 
to the latest complete edition pMblished by Breit- 
kopf and Hiirtel, in Leipsic, has been extracted 
from the Grenzhoten (F. L. Herbig, Leipsic, 1804), 
and printed in a separate form. It most justly 
deserves to be everywhere known, not only for 
the account it gives, from authentic sources, of 
the way in which Herr Breitkopf and Hiirtel's 
great undertakincr will be carried out, as well as 
of its present stage and progress, but because it 
aliio contains a number of admirable remarks up- 
on musical literature generally, and particularly 
upon the qnestion of critically settling the text 
of works of deceased masters, especially of those 
of Beethoven. 

The introductory observations upon the music- 
publishing trade, and its relations to the public, 
deal in the first place with the peculiar evils re- 
sulting from the omission of the date of publica- 
tion upon the title-page of works, and from the 
high retail price charged for them. The defence 
of the latter by existing circumstances strikes us 
as worth nothing ; when it is notorious that the 
publisher makes a profit, after allowing a discount 
of fifty per cent., this per-centage constitutes a 
most disproportionate tax upon the buying pub- 
lic, solely for the benefit of the middle-man, the 
necessity or even use of whom in circulating the 
publications we do not at all see. O. Jahn looks 
upon this, it is true, only as an abuse which can- 
not well be abolished. We, however, believe 
that the sale of musical publications would be im- 
mensely augmented by a frauk statement of the 
original price. 

After a retrospective historical glance at for- 
mer attempts to publish the entire works of vari- 
ous authors, such, for instance, as Mozart and 
Haydn, by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, and the pres- 
ent efforts of the Bach and Societies, the author 
lays great stress in his notice on the wide differ- 
ence between this new project of publishing all 
Beethoven's works and the editions of which we 
have alluded of Bach and Handel, for the pro- 
ject is ushered into the world without any extra- 
ordinary support, despite tremendous competi- 
tion, and the actual circulation, exceeding every- 
thing hitherto known, of Beethoven's works. 

" Let the reader only recollect that Beethoven's 
works are in the hands of the public— those still on- 
printed would not wciph much in the scale— tliat 
numerous editions of those compositions which ap- 
peal to the masses are everywhere to be had, satisfy- 
ing both reasonahle and unreasonable demands ; and 
that now there appct^rs a complete edition, including 
cveryihtng, large works and small, popular and for- 
gotten, jrrateful and ungrateful, edited so as to fulfil 
the strictest requirements of scientific criticism, and 
splendidly got np, on conditions that presuppose and 
render possible a most extensive sale. One fact is 

^ Translated from the Niederrheinisehe Musik-ZeitunSf for 
the London Musical Worlds by J. V. Bridquian. 
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established hythi«», n.imoly, tlint B(?ttliovcn nt pres- 
ent excites far more thnn any other composer the in- 
terest of the whole musicnl pal)lic, and, therefore, 
sways the iriuisical market. It may he diffionlt tojob- 
tnin accurate and trustworthy statistical information 
conc^rninp the sale and cirmlation of musical pro- 
ductions ; bat it is proved beyond a doubt that no 
composer, cither classical or fashionable, can be com- 
pared in the slightest dcjrrcc with Beethoven, as far 
as relates to the continuous and larjjclv incrcasinir sale 
of his works. Nay, wo have been a<<surcd tliat if the 
entire collection of IJcothoven's works, which, by 
means of the music publi<hers, have been distributed 
in the course of a year amoncr the public, were placed 
in one scale, and all other music published during 
the same year put in the other, the balance miL'ht 
tremble, but Beethoven wonld nevertheless weijrh as 
much as nil the rest. As will easily be understood, 
thp compositions and arranjremenfs for piano are 
what turn the scale ; of these incredibly larj:e numbers 
arc sold. That thi^ sovcroiffn power over the musi- 
cal public of all tirndos and of all creeds is not, how- 
ever, a transient and fashionable caprice of dilettant- 
ism, but a irnitifyinjr proof how deep and universal a 
foelintf and interest for jjcnuinc and hijrh art has 
spread amonir us, is demonstrated by this new and 
complete edition of Beethoven's works. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable and unusually satisfactory cir- 
cumstance that a great artist should cnioy such uni- 
versal respect ; that his works should exercise so 
immediate and lively an influence ; and that a com- 
plete collection of them, nndertaken with judgment 
and seriousness, and thoroughly and worthily carried 
out in all respects, should bo gladly welcomed and 
patroni/cd by the public The diflficuUics of all kinds 
which beset an enter]>nse of this dcscripticm are so 
great and varied that only imiversal and continuous 
patronage on the part of the public can give the pub- 
lisher courage and strength to overcome those difficul- 
ties and complete the work." 

What O. Jahn says relative to the hopes and 
fears which would have been excited bail Beet- 
hoven himself, as he freqtiently tbouqbt of doing, 
really had a complete edition of his works pub- 
lirihed, perfectly agrees with the convirrtions to 
which we ourselves long since came on this head, 
though so many persons — including even Scbind- 
ler — have regretted that by the non-fulfilment of 
his intention we have lost the answer to so many 
riddles in the so-ealled " Purport" of the master's 
music. We will not forego the pleasure of here 
quoting in full the author's observations, which, 
shortly and eoncisely. though clearly and strik- 
ingly, as is always the case with Jahn, express 
the only correct view on such hints, and we can- 
not help congratulating ourselves on seeing prin- 
ciples which we have invariably advocated in 
these pages corroborated by such a pen. 

" Beethoven," says the authot, at page 14. "had 
.another project in connection with the complete edi- 
tion, and an inclination has been manife*«ied to re- 
gret the failure of that project. He proposed, in fact, 
as Schindlcr also informs us, to mark by inscriptions 
and short notices the 'poetical idea* of several of his 
conjposiiions, in order to facilitate their correct com- 
prchensum and execution. When questioned as to 
the sense and import of expressive compositions, he 
spoke in terms of regret of the tuct that the time 
when he wrote most of his sonatas was more poetical 
than a later period, probably, because people simply 
gave themselves up to the music, satisfied with the 
musical impression it produced ; allowing the sensa- 
tions excited by it to die away in their mind ; and 
feeling no necessity to inquire after thoughts and 
ideas, which should specify the subject of interest in 
anything but a musical light. * Every one,' he com- 
plained, 'felr, on hearing the /!.<7 r7o of the Sonata 
]) major (Op. 10), the st:ile of soul, portrayed in it, 
of a melancholy man with all the gradntioiis of light 
and shade in the picture of melancholy.' This Q.y- 
ery musician of feeling will certainly hear in it in fu- 
ture, as well as at present ; but the (luestioncrs were 
not satisfied with this; their indiscreet curiosity 
made them want to know further what was the spe- 
cific and personal cause of such a state of mind, even, 
if possible, in the composer himself, whom people are 
far too fond of identifying with the work of art. 
And if the eomposer actually answers these ques- 
tions, will that be an advantage? One day, when 
Beethoven was in good humor, Schindler asked 
him for the key to the Sonatas in D minor ( Op. 31, 
2), and F minor (Op. 57 ), and ho replied: — *Just 
j"ead Shakespeare's Tempest.' Schindler was evidently 
somewhat disappointed, for he goes on to remark : — 
'Itis to be found there, then ; but in what passage ? 
Questioner, read, guess, and decide.' The question- 
er will, probably, gain from his perusal the conviction 



that Shakc<i»eare'g Ttmprsf produces npon him a 
different impression to what it produced upon Beet- 
hoven, and that it will inspire him with no 
Sonatas in D minor and F minor. That it was this 
drama especially which couM work up Beethoven in 
such compositions, is, certainly a fact not uninterest- 
ing to learn ; but to attempt to find in Shakespear*^ 
the cxplanatian of them, would only be showing the 
insufficiency of one's powers of musical comprehen- 
sion. Even when Beethoven is more precise in 
what he says, the faet of understanding what he wrote 
is not facilitated. His intimate friend Amerda in- 
forms us, Beethoven told him that, when writing the 
Athrjio in the F major quartet, ho had the grave 
scene in Borneo and Jnlirt before his mind ; now, if 
any one were to read this scene attentively in his 
Shakespeare, and then seek to pictiinr it to him«clf, 
while he listened to the Adnfjin, would he increase or 
destroy his' genuine enjoyment of this piece of musi<"< 
According to Czcrny's account, corroborated by orh - 
crs, Beethoven sai«l he coneeivcd the first idea of the 
Adtqio in the E minor quartet (Op. 51, 2), on seeing 
tlie starlight sky ; people as<crt tliar, after he had 
been sitting a lonrr time in the dark out of doors, the 
fact of lights sparkling up all around him furnished 
the motive of tlie Scherzo in the I) minor Symphony; 
that ft horseman galoping past suggested the theme 
for the last movement of the Sofiata in T) minor (Op. 
31,2); and that the impatient knocking, late at 
night, of a person craving admittance into u house 
furnished the motive for tiie first movement of the 
violin Concerto. It is possible that a y)regnant ma- 
terial impression at a favorable moment called forth, 
lightning-like, a characteristic motive ; it is possible, 
also, that the impression clung to the memory of the 
artist : but with the artistic <levelopment of this germ, 
with the creative organization of the work of art, this 
unusual exeiting cause has nothing more to do ; the 
artist's faculties are emploved in quite another sphere 
of action, and whoever believes that the work of art 
can bo constructed out of the accidental and outward 
motive has no idea of artistic creation ; should for 
instance any one take it into his hca.d to deduce the 
first movement of the Violin Concerto,in its psycholog- 
ical development nnd^ontward conformation, from the 
fact of the person knocking in the night, and endeav- 
or to explain it by this : in Heaven's name let him 
knock ; the door leading to the right understanding 
of the composition will never be opened to him. 

"Inscriptions and notices, even if authentic, and 
emanating from Beethoven himself, would not mate- 
rially have assisted us in penetrating the sense and 
import of a work of art by him, for we may assert 
tlius much without attacking too strongly the interest 
such inscriptions and notices would have possessed 
on account of many of the personal explanations ; it 
is on the contrary to be fean'd that, like tbo'«c Beet- 
hoven did publish, they would have occasioned mis- 
conception and mistakes. As we all know, the beau- 
tiful Sonata in E flat major (Op. 81) has inscribed 
upon it, the words : />s Adi"ux: VAhsencp.: U Re- 
tonr ; and is therefore interpreted with confidence as 
an undoubted specimen of proL'rammo music. 'That 
they are moments in the life of a loving pair, we at 
once presuppose' — ^says Marx, who leaves it undeci- 
ded whether the lovers are married or not — 'but the 
composition furnishes also the proof.' 'The lovers 
open their arms as birds of passajre open their wings,' 
says Lcnz, speaking of the eonclusion of the Sonata. 
Now upon the original of the first part Beethoven 
wrote : — 

" 'FarewrU, on thfi flrpnrtttre. of His 7mpf>rm! Tliqh- 
nesn, the Arch-duke Riulolf, thr'bfh Mai/, 1809 ;' and 
on the title page of the second : — 

" 'The Arriral of His Imperiai HUjhness, the Arch- 
duke Rudolf the SOth Jnmiart/, 1810 ' 

"We can understand that, in publishing these out- 
pourings of an essenitally personal feeling, he desired 
to preserve the memorv of its cause, without naming 
his imperial friend. But how would ho have protect- 
ed at being made to play the wing-flapping-she. 'in 
the dalliauee of blessed rapture,' to the Arch-Dulcel 
As we pereeive. the motion and the situation are 
here given by Beethoven himself, but a mistake in 
the tone must have been committed by him — or by 
his interpreters. 

"As we are aware, Beethoven complained frequent- 
ly and bitterly of those who explained what he wrote, 
and he had good cause for so doing. Ho would cer- 
tainly have agreed completely with Mendelssohn, 
when the latter wrote to Souchay : 'That which mu- 
sic I like convevs to mo does not consist of thoughts 
too indefinite^ but of thoughts too df finite, to becxprcss 
ed in words. If you ask me what I picture<l to 
myself on the occasion, I answer : precisely the-Jong, 
as it now exists. If. in this or that instance, I had a 
definite word, or indefinite words in my mind, I 
would not pronounce them to any one, because a 
word has not the same value for one person which it 
has for another ; because a song alone is capable of 



saying the same Thing and awakening the same feel- 
ing in one individual as in others — a feeling whicli, 
however, cannot be expressed by the same words in 
different cases.' We may therefore, be thankful that 
Bcetlioven, also, did not utter his words, for they 
would have led only too many persons into the error 
of believing that he who understood the inscription 
understood .the work of art as well. His music says 
all that Beethoven desired to say ; it is and always 
will be the pure, clear spring, from which every one 
susceptible of feeling can draw." 

The pamphlet then proceeds to di.scuss at 
length the necessity for, and the completeness of 
the new edition (260 numbers in 24 series); the 
proportion of the still unpublished compositions 
by Beethoven to those already published; the 
Arranffements, in some of which the composer 
himself was concernetl; and, lastly, in the fullest 
manner, the crilicisu\ which guarantees the gen"- 
nincncss of the musical text. All this is well 
worthy of a perusal ; it gives us a clear insight in- 
to the difficulfy attendant on, and the value of, 
the undertaking, and cannot fail not only to gain 
for the latter thft appre<4ation it deserves, but to 
benefit it materially by securing numerous addi- 
tional purebasers. 

Especially admirable is what is said upon the 
duty of criticism generally; and, also, in especial 
relation to the works of Beethoven. This duty 
has been undertaken by Julius Rietz, for the 
grand instrumental and vocal compositions ; by 
David for the chamber music ; by Reinecke for 
the pianoforte works; by RIchtcr, Bagge, and 
Franz Espagne, for the songs. That (p. 32) in 
the Sche?^zo of the fifth Symphony the two super- 
fluous bars are omitted in the new edition of the 
score was something it was high time should at 
last be done. As far back as the year 1847, at 
Mendelssohn's request, and in order to give great- 
er publicity to his discovery of the truth, we di- 
rected attention to these bars in the KiUnische 
Zcltung ; and, furthermore, at page 777 of the 
second year's series of the RheinUche Musik-Zei- 
ititiff, we investigated the matter at length, ex- 
amining and refuting the so-called reasons for re- 
taining the said bars; yet, despite of this, they 
arc. far from having everywhere disappeared, and 
are played with the rest of the composition by the 
orchestra of the Pn7'i.^ Consercatory up to the 
present day ! It ia incredible what .strange com- 
munications we received from musicians at the 
time. Among others, even Schindler wrote: 
*'Tbat you should insist so emphatically upon the 
ungenuineness of the two bars, is something of 
which I cannot approve," and even in the third 
edition of his Biographt/ of Beethrwen, though it 
did n6t appear until 1800, he could not refrain 
from again laying lance in rest for the "mull," 
as Beethoven himself designated bis error. At 
present, the very orchestral parts, from which the 
Symphony was performed under Beethoven's 
own direction, have cprroborated the fact of the 
"mull." since, as we learn at page 32 of Jahn's 
pamphlet, the two bars are not contained in them. 
But all this goes for nothing, because "Beetho- 
ven subsequent J }i took a liking to the mull I" 

How it stands with the rejection of the bar-rest 
in thtt first Allegro of the same Fifth Symphony 
(another point on which we insisted in the sec- 
ond annual series, p. 780, of the Rheinuche Mu- 
sik-Zc.itwHj) in the new edition, we do not know, 
not having yet seen the score. 

Jahn further informs us (at p. 32) that the 
music to Goethe's Etjmnut is now at length pub- 
llshe<i free from the disfiguring additions, the con- 
cluding appendages. These additions, also, as 
far back as the year 1834, at a festival perform- 
ance for the inauguration of a patriotic monu- 
ment in AVesel, I denounced as unworthy of and 
not emanating from Beethoven, and, in the Jir>t 
years series of this paper, as long since rs 1853, 
page 4 et scfj., I showed, in a separate notice, how 
the interlude, according to the original (without 
the above named adrlitions), could be joined on 
at the end and the beginning of the respeetive 
acts, so as to be listened to, while the curtain is 
up, with more attention than is usual in the ordi- 
nary way of performan<'e. In the concert-room, 
the connecting poem must, with its continu \tion, 
join on immediately to the bars, at which Beetho- 
ven breaks ofl'liis music, according to the plan 
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followed at rcppated performances here in Co- 
lojine, with a text written expressly for the pur- 
pose. 

Of the fact that Beethoven's revision of the 
proof-shei'ts was a revision of his compositions as 
well, a remarkahle proof is givpn by Jahn, in the 
following words, when treating of the Violin 
Concerto, Op. 61 : — 

"BcPthoven wrote this concerto for the clever vio- 
linist, Clonipnt, as is proved hv the jocular title of 
the manuscript : * Concerto per cUmertza pour Chmnit 
primo violino p. Directore al tefttro a Vienna dal L, K 
Beelhoufn. 1806.' Clement played the concerto for 
the first time nt his hencfit concert on the 2.'Jd De- 
cemherl806. Now, the autoirraphic score displays 
a three-fold verijion of the solo-part. In the proper 
place in the score, it is written down as Beethoven 
conceived it. He was so far ar*qnainred with the me- 
chanical requirement** of strinired instrnments as to 
be able to joH^e of pmcticahility and effect in certain 
cases ; but an accomplished virtuoso has a standard 
of judgment, ohtnincl by varied prnctical experience, 
with regard lo the employment of a special means 
for a special ohject, and, when his own playinjj is 
concerned, ho has also scruples and wishes arising 
from his own particular professional position. It is 
evident thai, previously to its performance, Beethoven 
subjected the concerto to a strict revision, discussing 
it with Clement The latter communicated his views 
as to what struck him as unthankful generally, or 
simply in reference to his own playing, together wirh 
suggestions for alterations. In conformity with 
these suggestions, the solo psrt is written in a separ- 
ate line, and in a new form, under the score. This 
new form exhihits throughout consideration for the 
practical violinist, desirous of producing the greatest 
eff<ects with all the certainty possible, that is to say : 
hy the most convenient practical means, best ada]>t- 
ed to the nature of the instrument and his own style 
of play. That. Beethoven gave way so far to Clem- 
ent is a fresh proof that he thought highly of him, 
and. as thus changed, the concerto was, prdhahly 
performed. When, however, he was about to pub- 
lish if, Beethoven hesitated accepting as good all 
Clement's new readings ; and, therefore, wrote an- 
other line oifer the score, a thiwl version, reproducing 
in part the original ideas; mnking use, in part, of 
the second version, and introducing quite fresh alter- 
ations. We might certainly have our doubts as to 
which is really the proper version ; but since we 
possess the edition — prinird under Beethoven's own 
supervision, and corrected hy himself, and as this 
edition follows the lant version mentioned — it is no 
longer doubtful that this is the form finally adoptdl 
by him— anH that the other versions can only lay 
claim to an historical interest." 

The energy with whi«'h the new edition is push- 
ed forward is unexampled in the case of so vol- 
uminous a work. Of the 264 numbers constitu- 
ting the whole, 212 have appeared mtJiin two 
years. Among them we have fur orchestra the 
first eight Symphonie.-», the " Battle of Victoria" 
and the Er/mnnt music, the eleven overtnn's com- 
plete, the Violin-Concerlo : the Violin Quintets, 
Quartets an<I Trios ; th|^ Pianoforte Concertos 
with Orchestra (with Beethoven's cadences sub- 
joined); the Music for the Piano with accompani- 
ment, an<l for the Piano alone — all complete. 
Chr'istus am Oe/herge an<l the opera of Fidelia 
have also appeared. We have never before 
known an instance of such rapidity in publishing. 
It is, in conjunction with the admirable getting- 
up, of itself a great recrommendation of the new 
edition, which, if, moreover, we fake into consid- 
eration its internal superiority, will indiputably 
rank above all other editions ever is.sued. 



A Plea for Sensational Writing. 

Shakespeare from the Anti-Sknsational Crit- 
ic's PoiKT OF View. 

Contemporary criticism has recently been deform- 
ed hy a species of cant, which, originating as cant 
genendly does, in a sincere feeling on the part of a 
few, has been echoed by the many simply because it 
is an effective cry. If any oim writes a novel, a piny, 
or a poem, which relates anything out of the ordinary 
experience of the mo-^t ordinary people— some trage- 
dy of love or revcn«:e, bome strange (though not im- 
possible) combination of events, or ooma romance of 
guilt and misery — he is straightway met with a loud 
exclamation of " Sensational I" This foolish word 
has become the orthodox stone for flinging at any 
heretic author who is bold enough to think that lifo 



has its tremendous passes of anguish and crime, as 
well a« its little joys and little sorrows— its strange ad- 
ventures and vicissitudes, as well ns its daily pro- 
gress from Brixton to the Bank, and from the Bank 
back again to Brixton ; and who holds that the more 
vivfdly-colorcd part of the grouping is as legitimate 
a subject for artistic treatment as the more drab-hucd 
secJion. 

But the anti-sensational critic will tell von that, if 
you would write a no^el or a play that is to be rend 
by any one with taste superior to those of a butcher- 
hoy, you must confitic yourself strictlv to the com- 
mon events of common lives, have nothing whatever 
to say to any of the extremes of passion or of action, 
leave murder to the penny papers, be ignorant of «ui- 
cide, have no idea that there are dark shadows in 
the world, and shun a mystery as you would the 
measles. In short, let Brixton he your standard, the 
Alps being among Nature's " spasms, " and there- 
fore very improper subjects for respectable authors. 

Moreover, in relating the even tenor of Brixtonian 
existence, be careful that you are never betrayed into 
any emotion of style — anv throb or pul<c of passion 
in your Inngnage, anv glow of description or rapid 
development of action — on pain of being taken to 
task for having shown "hectic" and "feverish" 
symptoms. When you have fulfilled all tbc-e con- 
ditions, then will the organs of Brixtonian criticism 
smile on you, and declare that you have composed 
'a very sweet, natural, unaffected and thoroughly 
healthy tale, inexpressibly refreshing in these days of 
cxacrgerated sentiment and sp.nsmodic plot.* 

The writer supposes an opponent to what is called 
sensational fiction to be criticizing a work by Shake- 
speare supposed to bo just published- And he puts 
the following in the mouth of the anii-8ens.itional 
critic : — 

MarJieth. A Tragedy. By William Shakespeare. 
Mr. Shakespeare is really becoming an intolerable 
nuisance, which it behooves all critics who have nt 
heart the dignitv, or even the decencv, of letters, to 
abate by the exercise of a wholesome severity. He 
has no idea of tragedy, apart from the merest horrors 
of melo-drama. 

In his "Othello," a blnckafnoor smo thei^ his wife 
on the stage, unrlcr a preposterous d'^lu'sion of jeal- 
ousy encouraged by a gentlemanly " Mci>histophiles" 
of his acquaintance, and then stabs himself with a 
hectoring ••poecb when he finds out his mistake. In 
Kin^ /.^ir, the accumulation of frightful and revolt- 
ing atrocities is something almost beyond belief. 
** Lear" is supposed to have occupied the throne of 
Britain in some remote epoch bevond the dawn of 
anth«?ntic hi-Jtory. On account of a verv natnral and 
becoming answer made him by one of his dnujrhtcrs, 
he disowns her, and afterwurd. for some insnfTicient 
reason, pronounces n cnrse upon another daiiijhter, 
cxprc«;sod in such frightful languai-o thnt we must 
forbear from mnking any further alliision to the sub- 
ject. Then be goes on to a heath in a storm, imd 
cur«es things in general, bis Bedlamite ravings beinjr 
varied (such arc Mr. Shakespeare's notions of cood 
taste) by the ribald jokes of a court fool, whose inan- 
ities are evidently addressed to the gallerv. Anoth- 
er character assumes to be an idiot, and with hideous 
jibbering makes up a pretty trio. Finally, the old 
king find* out that his di«owned daughter is a very 
good girl after all, and when she has met her death by 
some unlucky circumstance (as improbable and hor- 
rific as other incident^ of the play), he brings the 
corpse on to the stage in his arms, * howls' over it. 
like a mourner nt an Irish wake — literally ' howls. * 
in good, downright fashion — and presently gives up 
the ghost, to the great relief of the reader. Besides 
these agreeable incidents, there is a good deal of 
slnuchtering, and one nobleman tears out another 
nobleman's eyes (at the instigation of two princes«es), 
and *sots his foot' on one of them ! — ffamlet — which 
a toadying clique whom Mr. Shak«peare bad gather 
cd about him affect to regard as a work of profoimd 
pbilo.sophy and superhuman wisdom— is equally full 
of absurd and shocking incidents. 

Wo have the ghost of a murdered king ; his mur- 
derous brother who succeeds him on the throne ; a 
queen who marries her brother-in-law; a crack- 
brained young prince (whose state of mind would 
make him a fitting subject for a commission dpiunntico 
impn'rendo); a maun«lering old gentlemMU whom 
" Ilnmlet" stabs as he listens behind the arms (one 
of the few reasonable things he does in the whole 
five acts); and a young lady who goes mad, and 
after doddering about with straw in her hair, singing 
.songs ihnt are not over delicate, drowns herself by 
accident in a hor<c pond. 

In the last scene of this hideons burlesque of na- 
ture and probability, the " Queen" (" Hamlet's" 
mother) dies by a poisoned cup of wine ; the king is 
stabbed, and "Hamlet" and an enemy of his kill each 
other with a poisoned foil while they are fencing. As 



only one of the foils is poisoned, and it is necessary 
to the climax that both should die at once, the two 
combatants contrive by some sleight-of-hand which 
is quite beyond our comprehension, to exchange the 
weapon without meaning it. But a writer who for- 
ever aims at startling effects must, of necessity, pile 
up the agonies in his concluding scene ; and this ag- 
glomeration of fantastic crimes will the less astonish 
the reader, when ho learns that in one scene "Hamlet" 
reviles his own mother in the most dreadful manner, 
and in nnoihcr utters profane jokes in a churchyard 
while his sweetheart's grave is being dug, and to«se8 
skulls alx»ut the stage! So fond is Mr- Shakespeare 
of death in its most revolting forms, that even his 
love-story of Pomro and Juliet is full of slaughtering^ 
and poisoning ; while his very comedies have gener- 
ally some smack of the gallows in thenx. 

We do not wish to be unfair on Mr. Shakespeare. 
He is not devoid of a certain ability, which ni<rht bo 
turned to a very reputable account if he only under- 
stood his own powers better. He hat a good deal of 
native humor— exaggerated, indeed, to the pitch of 
burlesque, but nndonhtedly amusing : and he possess- 
es some knowledge of the superficial parts of Charac- 
ter, though, being evidently no scholar, he is often 
ridiculously vulgar in his would-be representations of 
gentlemen. He would do well as a writer of farces 
and show-pieces ; hut his injudicious friends have 
flattered him into the lielief that he is a great tragic 
poet ; and hence the gory nonsense of this npw 
di-nma, Maehtth, of which we now proceed to give 
some account. 

The scene is laid in Scotland, during the reign of 
one •• Duncan, "of whom English readers know little 
and care less. The play opens in good mclo-dmm- 
atic (or rather pantomimic) fashion, Avith a dark 
scene, thunder rolling and lightning flashing, and 
three witches talking gibberish in rhyme. Were 
this last monstrosity of Mr. Shakespeare's fancy ever 
to be played at any theatre (which however, is quite 
impossible), Ave can easily imagine the low, tremu- 
lous murmuring of fiddles to which the curtain 
would rise. Scene I. however, does not hist above 
a minute, ns it only consists of eight short lines. 
The second scene introduces us to the old king, 
*' Duncan," to whom a " bleeding soldier" relates 
the progress of an insurrection which has just been 
quelled hy the valor of" Macbeth." 

In scene 111. wo return to thunder, witches, nnd 
gibberish. One of the old women compares herself 
to "a rat withont a tall" and threatens to drain a 
certain mariner as "dry as hay," which induces m 
to suppose that she must bo a* skittle-sharper in dis- 
guise, since the draining of sailors is generally effect- 
ed by those ingenious oractici oners. Presently 
" Macbeth" comes in from the wars, and the witches 
hail him as Thane of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, 
and future King of Scotland. Thnnc of Glamis he 
is nlreaily, but to he Thane of Cawilor and King of 
Scotland se« ms to this worthy gentleman beyond 
the reach of thouTht. 

However, 'omcliody comes in shortly afterward , 
and tells " Macbeth" ^hat, the Thane of Cawdor be- 
ing a traitor, the title has been transferred to the 
putter-down of traitors. This sets " Macbeth" 
plotting how ho may become a traitor on his own ac- 
count, and scuro the crown for himself. He has a 
l>old, bad woman for his wife — a strong minded wo- 
man, who gives us to understand that she will stick 
at nothing to Katisfy her ambition. In very plain 
language, she invokes all the devils of the ncrhcr re- 
gions to take possession of her soul, which wo dare 
say they were not slow in doing. 

We have too much respect for our renders to re- 
produce the dreadful things uttered by this she drag- 
on, perhaps, the most unnatnTOl character that even 
Mr. Shakespeare's lurid and unhealthy imagination 
has ever conceived. Suffice it to say that she eggs 
on her husband to murder " Duncan," which, after a 
good deal of hesitation Cproeeediug rather from cow- 
ardice than conscience), and some idiotic ravings 
about an " air drawn daguer," which ho then 
descril)es as being " spotted with gouts of blood," 
he accomplishes iu the dead of night, and lays tho 
blame on the king's sleeping attendants. Afterward 
he kills these attendants to conceal his own guilt, 
and in the next act wo find him king. 

But " Macbeth," fearing that the crown will In 
time come to one " Banquo" and his son "Flennce," 
commis'<ions "two murderers" to make away with 
those individuals. There is something so homicidal 
and Ne>vgateCalendarish about Mr. Shakespeare'^ 
mind, that beseems actually to have persuaded him- 
self that there was at one time iu Scotland a set of 
men who followed murder as a trade or profession, 
and to whom people applied in the ordinary coarse of 
business whenever they wished to get rid of an incon- 
venient rival, while feeling too squeamish or too dig- 
nified to do the work for themselves. Tho men in 
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question have no names, bnt are simply described as 
"First Murderer" and "Second Murderer." Our 
Scottish brethren are never slow to resist an insult 
to their country, and we therefore confidently leave 
in their hands the chastisement of Mr. Shakespeare's 
ignorant impertinence. Well, the murderers des- 
patch "Banquo," hut manage to let "Fleance" escape; 
and in a subsequent scene we have "Macbeth," nis 
queen, and their courtiers, seated at a banquet, at 
which the gho^t of "Banquo" makes his appearance 
with "gory locks," and sits down to tabic, as if he 
had designs upon the meat and drink. . This unlook- 
ed-for visitor greatly alarms the tyrant, who "mnkes 
faces" at the spectre, foams at him, and remarks that, 
inasmuch as he can "nod" (^hich seems a strange 
occupation for a phantom), he may as well "speak 
too. The "Ghost" prudently declmes to give tongue 
(rh this respect more merciful than the "Ghost" of 
"Hamlet's" father, who is cruelly verbose) ; and 
"Macbeth" laments his liability to such visitations in 
this graceful and feeling manner : — 

The times have been 
That when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from oar stools. 

We have no wish to invade the sanctities of pri- 
vate life ; but wo have heard that Mr. Shakespeare's 
father was a butcher, and we can certainly very read- 
ily believe that the son was brought up in a slaugh- 
ter-house,, and thus acquired a practical knowledge of 
what commonly results after "the brains are out," as 
well as a tendency to delight in sanguinary subjects. 

In Act IV. wo discover the three witches in a 
gloomy cavern, preparing a "hell broth" in a large 
cauldron. The tililiy and disgusting ingredients of 
this brottx are inflicted on the reader with abominable 
minuteness ; for nothing is too nasty for Mr. Shakes- 
peare's Muse. 

However, it does not appear that the broth, or 
"gruel" — for it is described by both words — is intend- 
ed for consumption, but only for conjuration. Mac- 
beth having entered to consult the witches, "an arm- 
ed head," "a bloody child," and "a child, crowned, 
with a tree in his hand" (query, a Christmas tree?) 
rise out of the cauldron, as birds, booquets, and bon- 
bons emerge from the magic hat of M. Robin or 
Herr Frikell. These apparitions address "Macbeth" 
in some highly ambiguous language, and then follows 
a vision of eight kings, "the last with a glass in his 
hand," which is unpleasantly suggestive of the Cider 
Cellars at four o'clock in the*morning. After this cav- 
ernous scene we are transported to the castle of "Lady 
Macduff," whqie the murderers come in again, stab a 
son of her ladyship, and pursue the mother, who 
makes her exit, crving "Murder I", and we are aftcr- 
wurd given to understand that slie atid all her young 
ones and servants are slaughtered. 

Then comes a liitlo breathing space between Acts 
IV. and y. ; but no sooner is the drop scene up for 
the last division, than we are introduced to "Lady 
Macbeth" walking in her sleep, muttering about the 
murder of "Duncan," (which by this time has been 
almost borne out of her remembrance by the flood of 
later cata.<«trophes,) feigning to wash her hands, iu- 
forming us that "hell is murky," and remarking that 
no one would have "thought the old man to have 
hod so much blood in him ! " 

The caia»trophe now fast approaches, and we m:iy 
hurry on to it uith little ceremony. The queen dies 
(off the stage, we are happy to say), and, an insur- 
rection being got up against the ui^urpcr, "Macbeth" 
is slain, after a terrific combat with "Macdulf," who 
cuts off his head (behind the scenes), and brings it in 
"on a pole I" Mutual congratulation, flourish, and 
curtain falls. 

And this stuff is called a tragedy I Why, it is a 
rank melo-drama, of the old Cobourg Aishion. Mr. 
Shukeppciire is Ijehind his time. Twenty years a;ro, 
in the days of Hicks rhd "Winsunt," he' woiiKI have 
lieen a powerful rival t<> the authors who supplied the 
late Mr. Osbuldistone with the dramas uf the New 
Cut. But even the most nnedncated andiences have 
not outgrown such vulgar horror*. Does Mr. iSiiake* 
speare imagine for one moment that any theatre in 
London or the provinces would produce such a play 
as this Macbeth? 

It would be hissed oft the boards before the end of 
the first act. And even should it obtain a temporary 
success, would not posteriry explode with laughter at 
such u specimen of the literature of the epoch ? — if, 
indeed, posterity cared to trouble itself at ail about 
Mr. Shakespeare and his writings. The best advice 
wo can give this gentleman is to turn a deaf ear to 
his flatterers, and endeavor, if possible, to compose 
something quiet, simple and natural. Though it is 
forbidden the genius of our nation and our language 
to produce an yl^schylui, we may at least emulate his 
good taste in removing murder fi-om the stage ; and 



though wo may never be able to scale the heights of 
moral grandeur familiar to the intellect of Sophocles, 
we can at any rate refrain from outraging decency 
and sense. We say to Mr. Shakespeare in plain lan- 
guage : — "This will not do. You may think it very 
flne, and fools may bo found to tell you so ; hut how- 
ever rough our speech, we are your true friends, and 
we repeat that it won't do !" 



The Modem Orchestra. 

In the- earlier port of the eighteenth century, 
Francis Bluda, of Berlin, and other composers, 
added to the stringed quartet then in use parts 
for oboes and horns ; thereby forming the rudi- 
ments of the Modern Orchestra. They probably 
but little anticipated that the wind instruments 
so modestly introduced by them here and there as 
a support to the " strings" in unison, would in 
course ^of time, augmented in numbers, and forti- 
fied by improvements in their mechanism, usurp 
the " place of power," and become masters of the 
situation. By increosiner the number of pnrts, and 
by the employment of additional instruments, FIatdn 
and Mozart developed the rudimentary hnnd into 
that elaborate whole, still recognized as the natural 
means of expoRition for the highest plans of ideas. 
To the present day it is to be found hut little change 
in it^ composition, and only snch variations of pro- 
portion as may be induced by the amount of re- 
sources at command, or some speciality in the musie 
to bo performed. Among the obvious'results of the 
improvements effected by these distinguished musi- 
cians, may be mentioned : — variety of tone : effects 
of contrast ; a great augmentation of the power of 
producing light and shade ; increased sonority ; 
and a means for the simultaneous reduplication of 
concords at various degrees of the scale. 

In this gradual introduction of available new in- 
struments it does not seem to have been intended so 
much to improve the orchestral ens^nhle ns to benefit 
by the scope and diversity they offered for passage 
writing. The number o^ each* class of instruments 
adopted was decided by the most effective manner of 
employing them, and they were grouped in pairs, in 
three.*, and in fours, as the cape might be, apparently 
without any special reference to the strict proportion 
they bore to the rest of the hand. Widely differing 
in sonority, power of penetration, and volume of tone, 
it follows that in their combination in " tutti" passa- 
ges, certain of them must be much more prominent 
than others, unless good taste and judicions reticence 
are exhibited by the performers on the louder instru- 
ments. No one snppo.-^es tlie trumpet to be as impor- 
tant an instrument in the orchestra a^ the hautboy, 
and yet, whilst the tone of the trumpet is tenfold 
nioro potent than that of the haui!)oy, they are u«*ed 
in eipial proportions. Again, the power of the three 
trombones is infinitely greater than that of the' four 
horns, notwithstanding that the latter are almost in- 
dispensable to a ffrand composition, whilst the form- 
er may very well l»e omitted. 

It would seem to follow th?n, that in this very ex- 
pansion of orchestral or^'H-iizntion, which rendered 
possible the existence of symphony, the grand opera 
and the sinfoniacantata— in a word, the \vork!*of the 
great maf^ters — \vn* :o be found a source of danger 
to legitimate musical effect. On the part of the 
performers was rendnrcd possible a distortion of true 
proportion, by giving undue prominence to parts 
which should he heard bnt as components of a blend- 
ed whole. To the composer was opened the tempta- 
tion to hi<le incompetence l»y iioi*^e ; to substitute 
meretricious clamor for novelty of invention, and 
grandeur of effect. To greatly argument the num- 
ber of " strings" was the first 'step found necessary 
towards the pre-servatiOn of the balance of pow.T ; 
and it may be said that the most efficient orchctro, 
catf.ris jniribtix^ is that wliich contains the l.'»ri:est 
number of violins. Amoni; the wood wind in-iirn- 
ments are to be fouTnl ccrtMJn peciiliru'ilies of sound, 
which <avo them, to -iitno extent, fro'n bciiii; readily 
overpowered by the nioi-c potential "brass ;" snch as 
power of penctnitioji, lielmess of tone, ocuteness of 
pitch, and a disposition to stand out in a sort of iso- 
lation from the gemral mnss of sound. Notifilh- 
staiulitjg thi.s au;:nientJtion of the sliingM and other 
moflifying influences alluded to. the auditor of tlie 
Modern Orchestra is <ompflled to admit that the 
''tutti'* arc but too go:\e::s!ly convened into a series 
of solos for ciri.iin i-.oweifal instruinfuts accompan- 
ied Fubordinately by a full hand. The intelligible 
and coherent whole is broken up i:ito a chaos by the 
terrible blasts of trumpets and tiomhones, aided by 
unsparing flaiicllation of the instrmnents of percus- 
sion, to the deHiruction of all locitimnio effect. Un- 
important detailn are forced upon the auditory as 
substiiutes for the primary niu;>ieal ideas, lost and 



swamped in theme/<fe. 

It is not pretended that this is a new source of com- 
plaint, bnt it is one every day calling more loudly for 
reformation, and one for which thera is daily less ex- 
cuse. ' The letter is not yet forgotten which NfENDELS- 
BOHN addressed to a musical journal, on the subject 
of trombone playing, in which ho deprecated loud- 
ness, and advocated the development of the beautiful, 
smooth tone of the instrument. This composer, fol- 
lowing the example of BKErnovEX, in justice to his 
masic wrote very sparingly for these instruments, ex- 
cept on especial occasions, and often omitted them 
altogether. In the scores of Bketh<»ven are to l>e 
found passages, given to the third and fourth born«, 
which he feared to entru&t to the tender mercies of 
the trombones. 

It is in our opera houses that the want of delicacy 
in the use of wind instruments, and the overpowering 
weight of the brass, ore most felt, nnd are most oh- 
jectionahle. Whole vocal passages are at times alto- 
gether inaudible, while delicacy of' vocalization ond 
purity of intonation are lost or perilled in the nlnio<t 
hopeless endeavors of the singers to make themselves 
heard. Time was when England could produce but 
one first-class orchestra, and it was nrir«^d in dcfi-nce 
of this reprehensible state of thing*. tJiJir. so indi'pen- 
dent were the performer^* composincr it — conscious 
that their services could hardly lv» disp^n'scd with — 
that no conductor could venture to animadvirt freely 
upon want of delicacy nnd errors of cxce«s on the part 
of his band. It is not so now. There is in this 
kintfdom an abundant supply of first-class in-stru- 
mentalists, and it is time that conductors who aim 
at any thine like excellence shoidd impress upon 
their orchestral players the fact that they are bnt 
component parts of the whole, to which they should 
cotisider their individual pi^rformancc strictly subor- 
dinate ; further, that anv attempt at promincnci* as 
flautists, ol)oeists. cornetisN, or wliat-not, to the det- 
riment of the general effect, is a rcflcciion upon 
themselves as artists ; a slisht not only to the unrlcr- 
standing of the audience, but to the beautiful art 
which they follow. 

For the rectification of the fanlts complained of 
several partial remedies sngir*'Pt themselves — the 
first and most obvious, prcaier moderation on the 
part of performers ; on t!ie part of cornpo-scrs — 
greater discretion in scorin'.r for powerful h\vi.<s in- 
strument.s — the substitution for troni'»ones of other 
suitable brass instruments ; last, and mo«5t desirable, 
althongh least practicable, further anpnientation of 
the " sti^ings." This proposition is o project diffi ult 
of realization, as involving con^iderotions of the 
means and amount of space at disposal, and, with 
mattersof a similar character, must be lefr for future 
exposition on a future occasion. Some year'« at'o, a 
small orchestra, organized by a ITuncnrian violini«t, 
visited England, and aIthou«jh tbi« small band had 
neither flutes, oboes, bassoons, Frt^nch horns, r.or 
trumpets in its composition, yet was its performance 
of overtures, etc., listened to with delJL'ht by 
connoisseurs. Six fliisrel horns here reprcsentcil the 
family of brass instruments so worthily as to l.-^»n-o 
but little cause for rcirret at th«» absence of tho<o 
more familiar. At the wor-«r, tli"n, if no other 
means offer, trombones nnd trumpets, excellent as 
thev are when judiciously used, may be supcrsicded. 
— . Oi rh' > tra. 
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"Sensation" Works.— Truth— Genius.— 
Shakspearo. 

We have transferred to our columns an article 
from some English paper, wbivli wo have fouml 
copied «dsewhcre, entitled "A Plea for Sensatlon- 
al Writing," which undertakos tot'.xpo.S!- tbefi^lla- 
cy and cant of "anti-sensational crlti.*i.-«m" by im- 
agining it applied to MachHh nnd the other tiM'ri- 
ble tragedies of Shakspearo. Stub a pl'.»a may 
•*create a sensation," momentarily, ii\ fooli.-li 
minds, but it will plant no conviction in t!ie deep- 
er soil of sound thought and artistic feeling. The 
question is one of tho vital ones in every sphere of 
Art, and is as unavoidable in Mnsic and in I\iiiit- 
ing as it is in the Drn'.u.'i and other literary 
works of fiction. **Sens xtio.i" in tho bloody melo- 
drama and tho yellow covered novel aujwers to 
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what in musical criticism is called "effect." It is 
the resort to ad captandum artifices, where "the 
vision and the faculty divine," where -4 W, is want- 
ins:. A man like Mendelssohn or Schumann 
must, by the very law of his own moral and ar- 
tistic bcinpr, brinj; this charge ap^ainst the popular 
*'sensation"art of Meyerbeer or Verdi,withholdinrr 
re<'02nition as jealously as a sovereign free people 
must \vithIjol<l it from a robber Emperor in Mex- 
ico. It is the serious conscience of the artist or 
tlie divinely smitten votary of Art protesting in 
the name of truth. So when the Great Fair in 
Xew York brinjis (o^rether the most imposing fa- 
mous pictures of a uuuiber of our American paint- 
ers, and there comes at last a critic to whom 
truth, told in however *-sad sincerity," is even 
sweeter tlian tlio personal delight of praising, and 
who, while jrladly recojinizing all their skill, theii* 
wonderful elTects, their clever imitations, their 
peculiar charm, yet f«'els the want of truth and 
loyalty to Nature, and declares that this is not 
highest Art, that it is onlv "sensational," it is no 
wonder that personal feelings and partialities 
are wounded, that the motives of the critic are 
suspected and called "venomous ;" yet it is possi- 
ble that the critic may be m the right, and if he 
stamls in a minority of one, it is no more than a 
Michel Anjielo or a Mendelssohn have done, than 
the true seer often must do, in the face of manv 
an outward success and fashion of his art and 
time. 

Now we quote this "Plea" and this mock criti- 
cism of Shakspeare partly as a convenient text 
for pointinir out certain important distinctions 
too often confounded in discussions about litera- 
ture and art, and partly to show how signally it 
tells against itself. What have you done, O 
smart sensationist? You have taken one of 
Shakespeare's genial creations and paraphrased 
it into a sensation story after your own vulgar, 
uiiimaginative method. You could do that, un- 
doubtedlv : you are at home in blood and tbun- 
der; but do not say he did it, never shake your 
gory locks at him! Y'ou and the like of you can 
find the materials for a dozen of your sensation 
plays in Macbeth ; but the question is: Did Shake- 
speare make a sensation play of it, or was ho ca- 
pable of a mere "sensation" work in the offensive 
sense in which the word has hitherto with too 
much reasonbeen applied? The collective judg- 
ment of the thinking world has long since an- 
swered No. Yom* mistake is in supposing that 
the sensational materials of "Macbeth" contain 
the secret of its ])ower, when you should seek it 
in the geuins and the great humanity of Shake- 
speare. And now for our distinctions. 

1. We do not condemn a novel, a play, or a 
poem as "sensational" hecause it may relate to 
something "out of the ordinary experience," be- 
cause it deals with thrilling incidents of crime or 
murd.T"mostf()nl and unnatural," or with passions 
swifi and terrible as lightning, or with supernatu- 
ral iinajzininjis. With all these it may deal, and 
so deal as to escape the charge entirely; witness 
Shakespeare. The term never was suggested by 
the simple use of such materials, but by the use 
of them in the wrong time and manner and by 
the wronjj person, that is without the warrant of 
genius, of the ium^zinatlvc power which can di- 
vine and set forth (or embody) their essential hu- 
manity, and set the ^<eal and charm of nature up- 
on the «een»in[»ly unnatural. That is a "sensa- 
tion" work, which would mask the want of genius 



under a startling subject ; make harrowing plot 
and incidents, cheap effects of scenery and cos- 
tume, &c., supply the place of poetry and subtle 
development of character. The man who can 
treat these harrowing subjects well, is he whose 
genius docs not need them, who can find poetry 
in common life and nature anywhere. So in the 
art of tones, that is true music which springsfrom 
any fine essential musical feeding an<l idea, whose 
charm is in its inspiration, which finds its motive 
rather in itself than in its audience, and was hon- 
estly an«l sincerely born with no anxiety about the 
largest and the most immediate audience; which 
does not resort to <"lap-trap emphasis, or clothe 
itself in borrowed pomp of instrumentation and 
all sorts of ambitious accessories, which adil noth- 
ing to its essential meaning, not being originally 
prompted and developed from within. "Sensa- 
tion" music scores itself out with ringing comple- 
ment of brass, or hides its poverty in dazzling 
pyrotechnic variations, or affects intensity of pas- 
sion by all the approved operatic bursts and in-' 
tensities of accent, "roaring like any nightingale," 
simply because, stripped of such lipn's skin, re- 
duced to its musical substance, it would sing so 
lamentably small. These means, which genius 
uses by divine right so well, the uninspired and 
would-be popular composer borrows and uses 
them without the genius. 

2. It is not the want of subject, but the want 
of genial treatment, that exposes a "thrilling 
story" or play to the charge of being "sensation- 
al." And we like to use the word (jenial in the 
German sense, as derived from r/enius. A genial 
poet is simply one whose poetry is poetry, and 
not mean pro.se, such as no plot however "out of 
the common," no startling images, no tricks of 
rhvme or swelling diction can redeem. If a wri- 
ter or an artist always resorts to startling subjects, 
as Signor Verdi does, confessing his mu.«»e power- 
less to charm or produce "effect" within the 
bounds of Nature, or to find any poetry or music 
in what is near and common, he is of the sensa- 
tion school in the worst sen.«»e. But a Shakespeare 
or a Mozart, able to interest with ^rentier themes 
and fond of them, can al.so handle tales of blood 
and passion, with such art as to make them not 
onlv sublime and terribly fascinatinff, but sweet 
and genial, and full of the sunshine and fruitful- 
nessand charm of nature at the same time. True 
art, true genius never leaves out nature ; deeds 
"foul and most unnatural" it still treats natural- 
ly ; your "sensationist" can treat nothing natural- 
ly, and therefore takes to unnatural subjects; he 
is nothing if he is not monstrous. 

3. The objection to "sensation" literature or 
art, therefore, is not that it makes a sensation iri 
the world, or in its own little theatre, but that it 
contents itself with this, does not approve, itself 
to the solitary thought of the best minds, does not 
sink into the de^^per consciousness and culture 
of the agtJ, cannot afford to wait to be un- 
derstood and appre(!iated. It astonishes but 
does not edify. It adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the human soul; its lurid fireworks hide the 
heavens and the stars. It lacks the sincerity, the 
humanity, the simplicity as well as the subtlety 
of genius. Its tragedy is arbitrary, far-fetched, 
superfluous, its arts meretricious, its effect for the 
moment only and upon the surface, and its ap- 
peal is to a green or vulgar audience. 

4. The motive of "sensation" art is mean and 
mercenary. It is principally self-advertisement. 



It is the art of Autolycus, the peddler. Not only 
does it advertise its own wares, it is itself nothing 
but advertisement It serves the vulgar god of 
trade, even though it trade upon its own account. 
The art of advertising, in newspapers, pamphlets, 
show bills, and so forth, is one of the great fctV 
tures of this trade phase of civilization. What 
clever pens are occupied in it ! But it does not 
end with puffs and advertisements which appear 
as such; how much of the literature of the day, 
of the novel and play writing, nay even the lec- 
turing and sermonizing, is, stripped of its dis- 
guises, merely advertisement I The same must 
be confessed of much of the painting and sculp- 
ture, of the popular music, of a hundred and one 
fashionable operas, of the sensation style of sing- 
ing, &c., &c. Shakespeare wrote for poetry and 
truth, wrote as the inspiration came, and not to 
advertise William Shakespeare into notice. So 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven wrought; so Titian and 
Leonarda Think you, if Venli were the Shake- 
speare of musicians and were destined to world- 
wide recognition as the greatest tlifee hundred 
years hence, he would now be fashionable ? There 
is plenty of art which has a main eye to business, 
and which therefore as Art is damnable and vul- 
gar. It makes a sensation for the time being, but 
all this weighs nothing against one wise man's 
verdict, nothing while "some dozen men of sense" 
(as .Robert Browning's Bishop Blougram has it): 

Withhold their Toiceo though (you) look their way : 

Liktt Vttrdi wh«P, at his worst opera's end 

(Thtt thing they gar* at Florence,— what's its name ?) 

While the mad housefurs plaudits near out-bang 

nis orohertra of salt-box. tongs and bonee. 

He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 

Where ilts Rossini patient in his stall. 

We lack room to connect all this, as we intend- 
ed, with the remarks we made last week on the 
meaning of the word "classical" in music. But 
especially do we mourn our inability to close these 
hints with fit "improvement" of the anniversary 
of the past week, the Tercentenary commemora- 
tion of SnAKESPEARE, the one example in whom 
the whole world owns the power of genius, the 
supremacy of Imagination over all the mental 
faculties : the infinite worth of that which is poe- 
try and art for all time, compared with every 
cheap "sensation" of the day ; — Shakespeare, in 
whom all thinking minds may read the shortest 
and the fullest definition of what constitutes true 
Art, to- wit: Genius true to itself. 



Sbakespeare^s Day.— Festival Concert 

It was fit that music should hear a part in the hon- 
ors paid to Shakespeare in the world-wide observ- 
ance of the three hundredth nnniversaiy of his hirih- 
day. The best way would hnve been the union of 
gbnial music with an nnusunlly perfect performance 
of one of his threat plays on the stnge. But the times 
were unfavorable with us his countrymen across the 
ocean ; and it was only by a variety of liasty, frag- 
mentary tributes in our various cities — some of the 
best in private circles— that this distracted country 
claimed credit for the will that was l)etter than the 
deed. An oration here, a dinner there; a Shake- 
speare play upon the bills of many of the theatres ; 
the laying of the first stone of a monument in the 
New York Central Park; a German celebration, 
with Liederkranz, and Bandmann's " Hamlet," and 
Nicolai's "Merry Wives" and tableaux hy the painters, 
in Philadelphia ; — this was about all, besides the no- 
ble concert given in our Boston Music Hall by Mr. 
B. J. Lano. 

Music, it must he owned, has not contributed very 
richly to the illustration of Shakespeare ; nor (one 
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may lulil) did Shnkcspenre need it. In EnpUnd 
Mntilicw Lorke's " Mnoheth" and " Tempest "muHJo j 
—dry and common-plHce enough -with such little 
t1iin;;.s as a host of glee and song writers have set, ttt 
the best only cleverly, without genius, is all. Beet- 
hoven composed one masterly overture (to Coriofanus)^ 
but ha.s not done for Shakespeare what he did for 
Goethe's Eymont. He lefl that to Mendelssohn, 
wbose musical interludes and accompanying phrases 
to the " Mid-summer Night's Dream" are as entirely 
unique as they are tnio in art, forming (as Schumann* 
said) "a bridge between Bottom and Ohoron, with- 
out which the pnssnge into Fairy Land is almost im- 
possible." Schubert, who turned poets of all times 
and countries into song, composed "Hark, the Lark," 
with exquisite genius. For the rest wo have only. a 
begixarly account of third and tenth rate operas, 
which borrow plots and characters (names) from 
Shakespeare, but have nothing in their music in the 
least akin to him. Verdi's Mncbetto, heaven save the 
mnrk I ; a better opera called Macbeth^ but of the 
effective, showy order, by Taubert of Berlin ; Nico- 
lai's " Merry Wives of Windsor," sparkling, pretty 
music, but the absurdity of FalstafF singing !— Ros- 
sini's Otello,\\\\\c\\of course does not lack RossinVa 
genius ; and finally " Much Ado about Nothing" op- 
eratized by Berlioz; Wo have also heard a " Ham- 
let" overture by Gade, whi'^h by any other name 
would sound as sweet, and a noisy one called "Lear" 
by Berlioz. What could we expect? Music is its 
own world ; the Bachs and Beethovens and Mosarts 
hnd their own work to do, their own inspirations to 
follow, as well as Shakespeare, and some day one or 
more of these will be confessed as widely. 

Mr. Lano made the best choice possible in his 
selection of music. First, the ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream " music entire — all but the little snatches 
that go with the action — including the Overture ; the 
Scherzo, introducing Act IL and the fairies ; the 
"Lullaby" Duet: "Ye Spotted Snakes" and fairy 
chorus; the Infermezzo, in which Hermia seems to 
pursue her lover through the tangled wood ; the 
lovely Nocturne ; the " Wedding March," and the 
Finale, song and chorus of fairies blessing the house. 
The solos were beautifully given by Miss Hoctston 
and Mrs. Gary ; the choruses were sang by a large 
choir of the freshest and best roiees in the city, and 
the Orchestra, under Carl Zerrahn, played with 
more than usual delicacy and spirit, to the credit of 
themselves and of Mr. Lawo's conductorship. 

Beethoven's CoHoIamis Overture, in which a proud 

and fiery spirit storms itself away so grandly, is one of 

his best, and quite in the vein of the play. Bat the 

feast was more of Mendelssohn than of Shakespeare, 

and was, indeed, originally intended for the first of 

May, the revival of the Cantata composed to Goethe's 

" First Walpurgis Night," so admirably brought out 

by Mr. Lano two years ago, being a main feature. 

This formed the second part, and was given (vre are 

told) not quite so successfully as before, at least in 

one or two of the solo parts, although in general it is 
tnuch praised. The audience was immense, and the 
enthu.-iiasm great, and Mr. Lang's good services will 
be remembered. 



Concerts. 

We have room only to recall some features of the 
isic of the past two or three weeks. Perhaps the 
p >Hsantest thing that rises in the memory is the little 
Concert, twice given to an invited audience, by the 
Amateur Singing Club, under the direction of Mr. 
•1. C. D. Parker, at Chickerjng's rooms. Rare is the 
charm of choice choruses and part-songs sung by 
twenty or thirty fresh, refined young -voices. The 
ensemble of tone, as well as the execution, was ad- 
mirable. We had the entire 95th Psalm (" O come 
let us worship"), by Mendelssohn, a noble work, in- 
terspersed with interesting solos, in one of which a 
new tenor, Mr. Merrill, made his mark, as he has 
since done still more efifectually in the " Walpurgis 



Night." Thore wco :iUo !i:j'r. n dnyn four-nnrt 
soTi'js.'iv Sr-'upn mn. ^Il■' il- 1-- 'Im. fl ui'if'ivi'i'- O 'ilo, 
Bii'l one fn-li Mini r|i II !iiiiiir «iii' l»v Mr Piker, , 
which were kcetjlv rclislicd. Nor can we forget the 
truly womanlike and exquisite singiuir by Mrs. 
Harwood of a cou])le of sonirs : " Supplication " 
by Frauz. and *' Fjulcd Flowers " by Schubert. — 
Some of tlio noblest and Ica^t familiar choruses from 
A7//a/i follow<'d. with tenor air: "Then shall the 
righteous shine," given with fine tnsfc and fervor by 
Mr. Langmaid. Finally, a notable rarity, Beetho- 
ven's splendid rborns to Goeih"'s little poem : — 
" Becalmed at sea and happy voyajzo '' (" Meeres- 
slillc." etc.). which wns printed in this journal some 
years since, and onjrlit ere this to have found its way 
into singing club and concert rooms. 

The same place was the scene of the first pcrform- 
once of Bennett's '■ May .Queen" Cantata, by a choir 
of Kinirers, with piano accompanitnent. under the di- 
rection of Mr. IIbnry Carter, preceded by a mis- 
cellaneon« first part. The whole seemed a basket of 
green fruit. At lea^t the chorus sinirinjr was unripe, 
voices harsh and out of tune, specially in the open- 
ing part-song. A chant-like simple song of M'^* 
Carter's, " Hoseoe's Bride," in which two lusubrious 
lines of solo : *' O dig a grave and dig it deep," are 
echoed in eath stanza by a quartet in harmony, was 
quite irnpressive, if not cheerful. The " May Queen ' 
has some fine music in it, and is always refined, 
though sometimes tedious and faint in its impression. 
The solos were ffcnerally well sung by Mrs. R. M. 
Smith as the May Queen, Miss A. L. Cary as the 
Queen, Mr. L. H. Whitney, tenor, as the lover, and 
Mr. J. Kimball, basno. as Robin Hood. For a fair 
chance of eflTect we think this music needs an orches- 
tra, and we understand there is a prospect that it will 
so be given in one of the Wednesday Afternoon Con- 
certs. Mrs. Smith, a new sincer to us, commended 
herself by the purity and beauty of her ^50prano voice, 
and her chaste style of sinning. Still more so in the 
last " Gala Matinee" of the Orchestral Union, in the 
Boston Theatre, where she sang, " Hear ye Israel," 
with orchestra, with such truth of intonation and of 
feeling as we do not very often hear. That Concert 
was also notable by the revival of Beethoven's won- 
derful Overture (No. 3) to " Leonora." Liszt's 
" Prehides" and the Semiramide overture also came 
up again. 

Last Wednesday the concert was again in the 
Music Hall, aud of uncommon interest from the high. 
er point of view, since, besides the Leonora overture, 
it oflTcrcd us for the first time in maisy years Schu- 
mann's remarkable fii*st Symphony, in B flat. It did 
not go so smoothly as it will the next time, and we 
will say no more of it to day except to advise every 
lover of great orchestral music to hear it. There are 
very few things indeed which come so near to Beet- 
hoven. There were S^au.ss waltz and Gounod Pot- 
pourri, by force of habit ; and Mr. Thayer played 
on the Great Organ, with much pedal execution, 
some concert Variations by Hesse, and his own Of- 
Jertoire, for Vo.x Humana, which is cleverly enough 
contrived, the end being to gratify •nriosity about 
that " fancy " stop. 

The aforesaid Vox Humana O/T'i'toire al.«o figured 
in two- Organ Concerts given hy Mr. Thayer last 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday evening. The very 
miscellaneous programme of the former was saved by 
the great Toccata in D minor by Bach and the third 
Sonata of Mendelssohn. And the latter, one of the 
concerts called "Sacred," had other things well 
enough in their way, but nothing interesting in com- 
parison with the Toccata in F by Bach. We are 
glad that Mr. Thayer exercises his power on such 
noble organ works as these, and so successfully ; 
since Mr. Paine, we have not heard tliem so well 
rendered. The ^larcli of Priests from Athalie, and 
the great March Finale of the Fifth Symphony, 
which the organist brought out very powerfully, be- | 



gan and closed the concert. Th*' "Cnnlnf>!h, [.nmo 
el Pn€if^* I'v We'v, is oni' of i' r« mo-f i-x •)••'-<]'.•'- 
picci'S wi" have heaid of t!ii' Fi\'ii li or- im nm-i'-. 
What else ? Concert Variations on "the Amtrican (') 
National m-mn" CGod save the Kinti) were parricu- 
larly "sacred." (/)« la mmiqut sncr^e ? or f)e fa sn- 
cr€e inusiqve ? as Rossini wittily expressed his modest 
doubt about his own new Mass). There was some 
good solo singing. Schubert's "Serenade" was not 
sung; it is a love song to Ikj sure, and not strictly 
"sacred," but much more so than the flat and senti- 
mental ditty, to pious words, which Mr. Wheeler 
substituted for it, and which the j)ious audience found 
so edifying that they insisted on its repetition. But 
then, too, Beethoven's Contralto Aria Ptr pitta, so 
finely sung by Mrs. Cary, is also a love song, con- 
ceived in the Italian operatic '•tyle, and that wtm ^u\v^] 
Far worthier of the time, the place and Mr. Wheeler 
was the tenor song from Elijah : "Then shall the 
righteous." There was al«o a duet by Spohr, and 
an Ave Maria (contralto) by Bassini. All the sonirs 
were with piano forte accompaniment by Mr. Ila- 
mann. 

The Boston Mozart Club (amatcui* orchesti-a) 
had their fourth and last social entertainment of the 
season last Monday evening, and treated their friends 
to a remarkably good programme, including: The 
first Symphony of Beethoven ; Mendelssolin's over- 
ture "Return from Abroad ;" a piaiio forte Concerto, 
with orchestra, in D minor, by Mozart, played by 
" an honorary lady member of the Club" (Miss Mary 
Fay); transcription of Schubert's "Serenade," and the 
overture to Don Giovaniii. These amateurs set thejr 

standard high and make earnest efforts to reach it. 
They play together more and more like artists. 

What Next ? This Afternoon, the usual Organ 
Concert in the Music Hall. 

This eveninq, same place, a concert by that true 
sincrer, one of the world's hp«t contraltos, and great 
favorite here, Miss Adelaide Phillips. The first 
in four years; will it not be pleasnnt to hear her! 
She will have distinguished assistance too. Mme. 
GuERRABELLA, who has been sinL'ing in Havana 
with her; her own sister. Miss M. Phtllips, a pupil 
of Sig. Bendclari ; Mr. Lang, who will piny the D 
minor Concerto of Mendelssohn ; and Mr. Zekraiin 
with his Orchestra. 

Tomorrow evening, a " Sacred," that is to say a 
Sunday Concert in the Music Hall by that excellent 
musician, Julius Eichbero. who has compo«od for 
'the occasion several picees for Violin, Violincello, 
Piano and Organ. Two Or«ran pieces will be played 
by Mr. Lano ; two soprano sontrs will be snng by 
Miss Houston, and two baritone songs by Mr. 
jSchraubstaedter. 

Next Wednesdtiy Afternnon, the Oj?che8tral 
Union will repeat the Schumann Symphony, and 
Mr. John K. Paine will play two pieces on the 
Organ. 

Next Sunday Eveninrj, the last Oratorio of the sea- 
son, and one of the best, " Elijah," xvhieh the Han- 
del and Haydn Society always set about with 
zeal and which alwa}s is inspiring to the audience. 
Chorus, Orchestra and Great Oriran will combine in 
the grand ensemhies, and the array of solo sinireis is 
uncommonly rich. Adelaide I'hillips will sing 
the contralto airs ; Miss Holston and Mrs. S.mith 
the soprano parts; Mr. Wiucklku the tenor, Mr. 
RuDOLPHBBH the bass. Carl Zkrrahn will con- 
duct. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Phillnmionic Society cave 
its sixth concert on the 21st. Tlie ovcrtuiv to Semi- 
rawide, the entire. "Spring" from llaydti's "SeasoMs." 
and a flute solo formed tlie first part ; the second in- 
cluded Beethoven's first Svmphonv ; an aria for con- 
tralto, '^The Whippoorwiil." by E. K:irst ; a Polo- 
naise from Meyerbeier's Struensfe, and the everla^tinir 
March and Soldiers' Chorus from Gounod's "Fau^t," 
which one hopes the hand-organs will grind up this 
summer until there is nothing left o( it. 



Hartford, Conn. On the sixth inst. the ^fen- 
delssohn Quintette Club (of Boston) gave a concert 
at the Female Seminary, under the auspices of Messrs. 
Buck and Wilson, the well known ori;ani<ts of the 
place. They played a Quintet hy Beethoven, with 
selections from Haydn and Mendi^li^ohn, populnr ar- 
ra gemcnts from Rossini, Meyerbeer, iJcc. ending 
wi ■' the Soldiers' Chorus from "Fau^t," 
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"Skw York.— Among the manifoUl contributions 
of tlie miisicfll nrt to the great Fair, which has given 
a million dollars to the Sanitary Commission, was a 
performance of Handftl's oratorio "Judas Macca- 
baiua.". No musical work could be more timely dar- 
ing this war; it has the true ring of heroic patriot- 
ism. It was given at the Metropolitan Fair build- 
in?, in Union Square, under the direction of Mr. 
Franz Twitter, with MissBrainard as principal sopra- 
no, Mrs. lilottG contralto, IMr. Geary tenor, and Mr. 
J. R. Tiiomasbass. Mr. Bristow "presided at the 
piano ;" hence we infer that there was no orchestra. 
Otto Dresel's "Army Hymn" (words by Dr. Holmes, 
music not, as some of the N.Y. papers had it, "by O. 
Di-csdel"), was performed at the inauguration of the 
Fair in grand style, by a picked chorus of 200 voices 
and the famous 7rh Regiment Band, for which it had 
been instrumented by Carl Bergmann. The opening 
ceremonies of the Union Square department, later, 
also included a concert by the "German Liederkranz." 
The programme was as follows : 

1. OTert«r«— -DiT FreyfchUti." C. M. Von Weber. 

2. '*Der Frohe Wnnrt^rpmann." Mendelsohn. 

M.tle ('horii^ and Orchestra. 
8. Grand Dnet on one Violin. Pacanlnl. 

Mr E. Mollonhaaer. 

4. "Ilymnean die MoMk.' Mendelssohn. 

Male Chorus and Oreheatra. 

pHrt IT. 

6. OTeTtnre-»The Merrr WlTes of Windsor." NIcolal. 

6. '"Fratres Ego," a Oapolla. for R roloes. 

Motet fComp. 1564K Palestrlna. 

7. Potpourri bv the Oroh»««fni. 

8. March, from '•TannhnU-er' B. Wagner. 

Full Chorus with Orchestra. 

The season of Italian opera at the Academy of 
Music closed last week with three more performances 
of "Fnust," and La Traviata for the benefit of Mmc. 
Ortolani Brignoli. On Saturday, Shakespeare's 
birthday was made the occasion for "a gr^nd gala 
matindc," when selections from Bossini's OteJlo were 
given, besides the entire opera La Sonnambula ; the 
latter -n>:denly substituted for Nicolai's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor" on account of the illness of Herr 
Hermanns. Where was Signor Verdi's Mnchetto I 
Marefzek commences a supplementary season next 
Monday with the "Huguenots." 



Philadelphia. Mr. Carl Gaertner, the yiolinist, 
gave a classical Foirdo on the 1 6th, assisted by Messrs. 
Jjirvis, Cross, Roggenhurger and Schmitz, and a 
double quartet of singers. The pieces performed 
were: Quintet (strings), op. 18, by Mendelssohn ; 
Vocal Quartets by Abt and Mohring, Grand Duo for 
two pianos by Kalkbrenner ; Quintet (strings), op. 
29, Beethoven. 

"Judas Maccahjeus" was performed at the third 
and Inst concert of the season, on Wednesday even- 
ing, by the Handel and Haydn Society, assisted by 
the Gcrmania Orchestra. 

The Anschiitz troupe have given another short sea- 
son of German Opera, beginning April 18ih, at Glov- 
er's Chestnut St. Theatre. The pieces have been 
"Martha," the "Barber of Seville," Gounod's 
"Fau-st," "Dcr Freyschufz," "Merry Wives," &c.,— 
the last in honor of Sliakspeare. The Bulletin 
savs : 

The Music Committee of -the Great Central Fair 
arc mrtkinu' preparations for a series of operatic and 
other pitrfo'-mances on a grnndcr and more extensive 
scale than anything over before attempted in this 
countrv. Among the novelties will be a grand new 
opera hy William H. Fry, called Notre Dame, found- 
ed on Victor Hugo's novel of that name. The re- 
hearsals and other preparations are going on briskly 
and with every promise of splendid success. The 
first performance will take place early in May. 

Miss Teresa Carreno, the wonderful little pianist, 
has given a concert at the Musical Fund Hall, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Kempton, tlie contralto singer.— The pe- 
tite prima donna. Miss Laura Harris, has had a con- 
cert, assisted by Brignoli, Sig. Dragoni (baritone, 
from Covent Garden Opcr.i), Mr. Patiison, the pian- 
ist, and MoUcnhaucr, violoncellist. 



The Shakespeare cclcl»raiion here was taken in liajid 
by the Germans, this being the programme : 

On Friday, April 22d, Schlegel and Tieck's trans- 
lation of Hamlet will be produced at the Academy of 
Music by the Anglo-German tragedian, Daniel Band- 
mann, Esq., awisted by Mmo. Methua Scholler and 
other distinguished German actors of this city and 
difl^rent portions of the country, tho Germania Or- 
chestra, under Carl Scntz's leadership, furnishing the 
music. On Saturday evening, April 23d, the proper 
anniversary of Shakespeare's birth, the exercises wUl 
l)e cspcciallv intcrestinj; to Americans, as James E. 
Murdoch, Esq., will deliver an ode and recite the 
speeches of Brutus and Mai-c Antony over the dead 
body of Cresar. Daniel Bandmann will deliver an 
original oration in German on Shake8|>care, the Ger- 
mania Orchestra pluyinc selections from Mendels- 
sohn, and the Junffc Mannerchor singing choruses 
from Ficlelio and Riemi, the whole exercises inter- 
spersed with representations from the life and worki 
of Shakespeare by the German Artists' Club. 

All this was realized, except the part to have been 
taken by Mr. Murdoch, who was ill. The- net pro- 
ceeds go to the Sanitary Commission. 



Worcester, Mass. The Spy speaks of a choice 
and classical entertainment given last week at Mr. 
Sumner's music rooms, nndcr the auspices of Mr. B. 
D.Allen. 

A symphony in B flat hy Haydn, and sonata in C 
by Clementi, piano duos in which Mr. Allen was as- 
sisted by two of his uilented pupils ; and one of Beet- 
hoven's sonatas, with solos from the works of Chopin 
and Heller, performed by Mr. Allen, and- that, too, 
with ability such as few artists can surpass, comprised 
the instrumental portion. Add to this several charm- 
ing songs hy such composers as Mendelssohn, Glinka, 
Franz, and' Schubert, rendered with superior taste 
and expression by a lady of high musical cultur*, 
and the result was a perfect success. 

The new Mass by Mr. C C. Steams was to be 
brought on out Thursday evening. If it deserves half 
the good things said of it in the Spy and the Palladi- 
um, and by writers who commonly have reasons for 
what they say, its production is as great an event for 
"the heart of the Commonwealth." as Rossini's new 
Mass ^as for Paris. 



A little paper, called The Gnmhler, in Toronto, 
Canada, grumbles in this wise about a new "Orato- 
rio" of "Convention"-al psalm-singer Yankee mann- 
factare : 

"Esther, the beautiful Queen," an Oratorio — a 
Yankee Oratorio ! Is it possible 7 Is there no limit 
to the impertinence of those people 1 Is there nothing 
that is hiirh, nothing that is sublime, safe from their 
degrading influence, from their desecrating finger % 
Oh 1 honored shades of Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn, is it to he permitted that this insult 
be offered to an artistic form which has been sancti- 
fied by your pens, over which your sublime genius 
has shed its lustre 1 Ifl it to go by unnoticed and un- 
punished, when such afrtbrication is called an Ora- 
torio ? Oh ! that we could dip our pens into the 
scornful ink of Swift, that ours were the cutting satire 
of Thackernm to Insh, with deserved severity, pro- 
ductions of this kind 1 If Mr. Bradbury, the noble 
compiler of "Shawms," of "Jubil«»es," and who 
knows what el^e, if he had called this, his miserable 
attempt, a "*l/«//«^," we could have passed it over 
silently with becoming contempt. A medley it is ; 
and,dh, ve Muses 1 what a medley 1 Let us see. 
"Come, come awav ;" "Oft in the stilly night;" 
"Fest March ;" "Ciimptown Races;" "Fisherman's 
glee ;" "The Bar of Biscay, O !"; recitatives remind- 
ing tlie listener of the horrible story of "Blue Beard," 
as told by Sam Co well ; and all these mixed with 
stirring waltz and quadrille melodies and contorted 
pilferings from Operas, and explained by readings 
which remind of the poor limner, who, after finishing 
his tavern sign and doubtful of its likeness to nature, 
thought best to write over it, "This is a horse." 

Nay, in the name of charity, do not, Oh, ye good 
people ! punish us with such performances ! Do not, 
in pity, lend your voices to such desecrations I If you 
have a worthy object in view, like the one for which 
this "pseudo-Oratorio" was performed, give us some- 
thing, if not good, at least bearable. Your eflforts 
are unworthily bestowed. Turn away from such 
puerilities. 
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PablUltedi by Oliver DIib«n fc C*. 



Vooal. with Piano Acoompanlment. 

For thee, and only thee. (Marietta mine.) 

Fred Duddey, 25 
AswMt«ong, In praise of "Marietta." 

Little blue-eyed boy. Song. F. DucUey. 80 

A nloe little hone tetlad. 
The Reaper and the Flowers. Bal/e. 50 

The words are the well known ones of Longfellow, 
bnt aeqvire a new beauty, when united to the well 
elaborated mnsle of the talented composer. 

Joe Fillet: or Beef, Pork and Mutton. 

J. Williams. S5 
The msrket men, and the sturdy bntehers, a hith- 
erto mntleally neglected elMS, have, at length, some- 
thing to ling. Joe ViUet, who " led In all " the eries 
of " Leadenhall ** market, has adventures, In his 
love to charming "Sne, It" seems, which re-**veal" 
leu than a hundred puns In their narration. Good 
melody. 
How do yon like it, Jcflforson D 1 Amos Patten, 30 
A capital patxfoUe eomic song, containing a num- 
ber of qneries addressed to the notorloas Jeff; tho 
finishing one In each verse being, " How do yon like 
it, as far as you've got ? " 
Tony Pastor's medley, or the " Cottage by the 
sea." 30 

Tony, who Is one of the queerest of geniuses, hero 
makes some curious combinations of iM)ng titles, dur- 
ing which "iMbella with the gingham nmbrelU *> 
and a number of others, find themselves in the 
*• cottage." 
Do they pray for me at home 1 Song and Cho- 
rus. W, 0, Fish. 25 
Another fine ** home " song. 

Instrumental Music. 

Faust. Fantasie elegante. J. Leybach, 60 

Nearly all of the approved composers are having a 
dash at the great opera. Leybach does aa well as the 
rest, and his fikntaaie has considerable originality to 
Its arrangement. 
Chanson )k boire. (Drinking Song). J. Leybach. 50 
Somewhat diffleutt to play gracefully, but when 
thoroughly learned Is quite brilliant. 
Faust. Potpourri. G. W. Marks. 1.00 

Uark*s potpourls from the various operas are ft- 
mous, and extensively used. ThlB one has some 
thing quite different from other arrangementi, and 
is very brilliant. 
La Perle du Soir. (Peart of evening) . Fantasie 
mazurka. F. Ketterer. 60 

An admirable place, worthy of being companion to 
the Plule de Perlee, and others of the nme high 
order. Tory graceful and musical. Of medium dUB- 
enlty. 

Books. 

Czxrnt's Qravd FiHisHiNO Studies. Books 
4, 5, and 6. C. Czemy, each $1.00 

Thcae studies are not ^^flnishing," in the ■rnse that 
they are extremely difficult. They are, perhaps, no 
harder than the Studies of Velocity, by the same au- 
thor. They eonUin exercises, very Ingeniously com- 
bined into pleasing airs, on trilli, turns, runs, arpeg- 
gios, melodies with accompaniments; — in short, 
include all kinds of things which are needed to give 
a person a * 'finished" touch and execution, in all 
•ortsof passages which are likely to occur in piano 
pieces. 



Mosic BT M Alt.— Murie Is sen thy mall, the expense being 
two cents for every Ibur ounce*, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a dlsUnce will find the conteyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining iupplles. Books can also bo sent at 
double these rates. 
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Vor Dwlght^i Joarnal of Uunle. 

Half a dozen of Beethoven^s Contempo- 
raries. 

11. ANTOKIO 6ALIERI. 
IGonttnned ftom pAfe 226.] 

Thouj^h Joseph's taste was so decidedly for the 
Italian Opera Buffo, yet occasionally a serious 
opera was put upon the stage, and sung by the 
bttffa artists. [I do not see why Holmes (Mo- 
zart, p. 50, Amer. £d.) should use this lanirupge, 
in speaking of events in the winter of 1767-8: 
"There were no other singers at that time in 
Vienna ; and will it be believed that with such a 
set they even attempted Gluck's A Icesie I" Shall 
a person of wit and humor never be serious ? 
Should Gluck's Alceste go unsung, because the 
singers so rarely performed in Opera Seria ?] 
Herr von Garaera had prepared a serious text, 
*^Delmita e Daluto,** with choruses and dances, 
which, only after repeated entreaties, Salieri at 
last consented to compose. He had little hope 
that it would succeed ; and, though it was his 
only opera in the year 1776, and therefore not 
hastily written, his presentiment as to its fate was 
correct. And yet there were so many good 
things in it, that Mosel is of opinion its fate was 
determined by the ridiculous accidents, which oc- 
curred during the first performance. 

The first scene is a rural amphitheatre, in 
which a crowd of peasants has assembled to see a 
wrestling match of shepherds. After the final 
rehearsal was over, the scene painter had the 
happy idea of painting into the turfy terraces 
and among the trees a great number of figures, 
which added greatly to the scenic effect 4Aer 
the games were over and the victors crowned, 
the crowd was to disperse leaving the head of the 
commune — whatever his title. Alcalde, Burgo- 
master, Mayor, first Selectman or 'Squire — with 
his two daughters alone. The great man has a 
secret to impart to them, and begins : 

**0r eh« tfaun toll, o llglfe." (Now we an alone, danghCen.) 

As he recited these words, and the audience 
saw the crowd of faces looking out from tree and 
bush, a laugh began, which increased finally to a 
roar, as the singers looked in all directions in 
vain to make out the joke, they being too near 
the scenery to make out the figures. In the sec- 
ond act Daliso, Delmita's lover, comes upon the 
stage armed, with the visor of his helmet down, 
to fight the monster to whom she is to be sacri- 
ficed, by the laws of the land. As she affrighted 
flees, he exclaims : "Nonfuggir, non temer^son* io 
Daliso** (Fly not, fear not, I am Daliso), and has 
at the same moment to raise the visor, and show 
her bis face. But "the fates, the sisters three, 
and such odd branches of learning," were in a 
merry mood that evening, and determined that 
the helmet should not open. So the mooe Daliso 
tried to raise the visor, the faster it seemed to 
hang, and the louder the audience laughed. This 
was the joke of Act II. 

Daliso kills the monster, and the final scene 
shows Athens in the distance illuminated. 

The audience heard one of the singers recite : 



" Vedefe como alio splendor tli rnille fad e mille 
fesleggia Atene" (See how with the splendor 
of thousands &nd, thousands of torcltfs Athens re- 
joices) — but all was dark. The signal had been 
given too late to the workmen, and not until the 
scene was ended and the curtain was descending 
did Athens blaze out amid the light of the ^^mille 
facC* and the uproarious laughter of the audience. 
In short there seems to have been no such lament- 
able comedy and tragical mirth at Athens, since 
the days of Quince, Snug and Bottom. Gamera 
and Salieri's opera seria ' had proved an opera 
huffoy and at the close the composer laughed as 
heartily as the audience. 

The first attempt by Joseph to build up the 
German stage, and its failure, has been before 
mentioned ; a new attempt under the influence 
of Sonnenfels, in 1770, had succeeded, and at the 
period to which we have now arrived, 1776, the 
Court theatre in Vienna surpassed all others in 
Germany, in the excellence of its performan- 
ces of German spoken dramas, as it had at one 
time surpassed the world in its Italian oper,as. 

Fond as the Emperor was of his opera huffa^ he 
now formed the magnanimous project of building 
up a real German opera. One management 
afler another had broken down ; the French com- 
pany was dismissed ; in 1 774, Noverre, the ballet 
master, had to give place to the cheaper Angio- 
lini ; the receipts sank, and at the end of 1775, 
or early in 1776, the two court theatres came 
upon the hands of the Emperor. Hence, none 
of those "vested rights," which hinder progress in 
England in all directions, stood now in Joseph's 
way. The lower Austrian provincial govern- 
ment gave all the world notice that the KtKrnth- 
nerthor Theatre was made free to any foreign 
troop which would undertake it at its own risk ; 
and by an imperial order of February' 17, 1776, 
the Burg theatre was given up to the Germans, 
and received the title " 9of und National Theater" 
— Court and National theatre. 

Let a correspondent of the Leipziger Allg. Mus' 
Ze'Uung (Vol. xxiv. 258) add what is necessary 
to an understanding of the theatrical revolution 
headed by the Emperor of Germany, at the time 
the lawyer Adams, the printer Franklin, the 
merchant Hancock, the physician Warren, the 
farmer Putnam, the planter Washington, the 
shoemaker Sherman, and their compatriots and 
fellow lawyers, merchants, &c., were heading, 
across the water, a revolution of quite another 

sort 

"Joseph now had the German drama perform- 
ed four times a week ; the prices were fixed at 
3 gulden for the first and second boxes ; first 
parterre 1 gulden; 2d parterre 20 Kreuzers; 
third row 80 Kr. and for the fourth row, 7 Kr. 
[It is near enough the exact rate if we reckon 
the gulden at half a dollar, with 60 ELr. to the 
gulden; the new kreuzers are 100 to the gulden, 
48 cents.] At first, the new stage — like every 
thing which Joseph projected— found much op- 
position ; but the daily presence and active sym- 
pathy of the Emperor by degrees filled the house ; 



the success which was achieved was owing, also, 
certainly in part, to the fact that all the German 
pieces were good and generally excellent. The 
permission to use the Karnthnerthor house, 
[which had been recently rebuilt, after taking 
fire at a performance of GIuck*s Ballet DonJuan^ 
and burning down,] was, af\er a failure or two by 
others, availed of by an Italian opera troop, 
formed in part of the members of that which had 
just been dismissed. This troop played at its 
own risk, was good and diligent, and therefore 
soon gained the privilege of playing: on the off 
days, also, in the Burg theater. This company 
had 7 men and 6 women, solo singers; among the 
latter Mile. Cavalieri. In the Karnthnerthor 
house, alternately with the Italian opera, Waser's 
large troop, from Prussia, tried its powers in the 
German drama and opera and in ballet ; but the 
company was about equally bad in all three and 
soon fell to pieces. 

"As in every thing else, so also in theatrical 
matters, it was the favorite idea of Joseph at that 
time — much as he personally enjoyed the Italian 
opera, to show himself a German Emperor, — to 
favor i^ a special manner everything that was 
German — to have, as far as it was in any way 
possible, all in the German language and in Ger- 
man style. [If England could have had English 
kings after the revolution of 1688, with taste 
enough to encourage Purcell and his school, what 
might not have grown up out of the wonderful 
English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh schools of mel- 
ody — the most beautiful to my taste in the 
world !] 

"This idea of Joseph's, his wide and varied 
knowledge, his great and quick activity, and his 
passion for the theatre and music (for both, it is 
well known, he possessed uncommon talents, in- 
sight and skill) very soon effected much, which 
in one way and another proved of beneficial in- 
fluence, and might have been more so, had his 
will been always so obeyed as it certainly ought 
to have been. For instance, in 1777, at his com- 
mand and with his personal assistance, a plan was 
wrought out for the foundation of a school for 
the theatre and for the establishment and selec- 
tion of a dramatic library ; and both, soon and to 
a certain extent, actually put in operation. It 
was advertised that every poet, who contributed 
a piece, which could be and really should be 
acted» should receive the entire proceeds of the. 
third night as his due. Joseph soon afler bad a 
formal code of laws for the members of theatrical 
companies drawn up, which had been utterly 
wanting hitherto, and- to which the Parisian roy- 
al theatrical code served as a model. 

"Towards the end of the year (1777^ the Em- 
peror at last made the experiment of founding 
an original German Opera, for which the pieces 
should neither be translations nor adaptations of 
of the music. He himself chose for the first trial 
a little work by Umlauf [viola player in the or- 
chestra] — which had but four vocal parts [rdles] 
and a chorus— called "Die Bergknappen." The 
entire company [in its present infancy] consisted 
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but of Mile. Cavalieri, Madame Stierle, Hr. Ru- 
precht and Ilr. Fuohs— tho two men liavinjr un- 
til no\v never trod the 8ta;re. Umlauf was Eiadc 
music director and Henry Miiller, a man of fine 
taste aful tact, manager. Joseph amused himself 
with the preparations and rehearsals ; and the 
neV and mo^lost enterprise — which was at first 
made a topic of jest and ridicule, and which f^ave 
its first public performance on Feb. 17, 1778* — 
gained great and soon p^eneral applause. Joseph 
thereupon increased the company with three now 
solo smgers, two men and one woman, and the 
result was, that during this year thirteen new 
pieces of greater or less extent were produced and 
the German opera established." 

The "revolution" of course relieved Salieri 
from most if not all his operatic labors, at least 
for thn time. A.fter the failure of ''DelrnUa e Da- 
IvtOf" he composed an oratorio, "La Passione di 
Gesu Chrhin" text by Metastasio, for a Pension 
Institution of the Vienna Musicians, which gained 
him great credit with the musically cultivated, 
and which, the poet once said in presence of the 
Emperor, was the most expressive music ever set 
to his poem. The overture was intended by the 
composer (ipfe fJixit) to express the repentance 
and despair of Peter, and is one of Salieri's best. 

(To be Continued.) 

• In Forkel'a Musikalischt-Kritiu'li* BMxotktk^ Vol. 11.302, 
this first p(>rronoKnce ig thus reported :^ 

Vienna, February, 1778. Flnallj on the 17th Inst., the 
first German operetU, Die Bergkiuipptn—90 impatiently ex- 
pected'Was produced. It surpassed the ezpeotations of the 
public. The oinsic and decorations were truly cxceUent. Ulle. 
OaTsIieri. who formerly sang in the Italian opera buffa ifere, 
distingnished herself in singing several dlfflealt and highly 
ornamented airs, and also by her much ImprOTed acting. 
Iladam Stlerle also reeeired grsat applaaae. After the piece 
was roded and the curtain down, the audience demanded again 
the appearance of the performers. Thereupon all four came 
forward, and BUle. CaTalleri delivered a very beautiful little 
ip«erh of thanks to the spectators. Ilis Msjesty the Emperor 
is trying all means to bring these operettas into the mode and 
has the best subjects sought out. At present, all the solo 
parts are doubly filled, so that there shall be no InUrmption 
caused by the indisposition of this or that singer. Our famous 
actor, Ilr. MUller, hastheduty of instructing infaction ; Ur. 
Umlauf in singing, &c., &o. 



Concert Etiqnette. 

One of the tribulations of our life is to go to 
concerts and endure the ill manners and unmusic- 
al demonstrations of the people whom we meet 
there. A concert for the purely musical is a very 
rare thing — in fact, we are inclined to doubt if 
the majority of those who attend any but classical 
chamber concerts, are musical people at all. Let 
us look at the various kinds of city concerts 

given. 

First, in all respects, should come those given 
by the Philharmonic Society, which have become 
tfs fashionable as the Italian opera, and probably 
for the same reason, namely, because the perform- 
ances are wholly or in a great measure entirely 
unintelligible to a mbced audience. We mean 
by this, that most people find it quite as difficult 
to understand a German symphony as they do an 
Italian libretto; consequently, the necessity of oc- 
cupying one's body, the mind being bored and 
annoyed, becomes apparent. To be sure, such 
people have no right to appear at concerts, but 
since their money is as good as any one else*s and 
they do attend, we will see how they behave. 

It is not unfrequent for old gentlemen to pull 
out a newspaper, taking care always to crinkle it 
during the most pianissimo portions of the music. 
The dowagers of fashion of course talk scandal or 
fall into a doze ; we will not go quite so far as to 
say that they add to the music by snoring. At 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic we have often noticed 
ladies with their knitting, a custom which, after 
all, rather pleases our fancy than otherwise, or 
rather would do so were it not for the distressing 



provin<'inl look of the thing. Think of Beethoven 
or M»»nik'i."«r)hn c«>mpo.'<in«r in onlor to make knit- 
ng the Ions tiresomtj to oM womiMi ! Yet so far 
as these poetic ladies are concerired, it must be a 
pleasanter plat-o than any other to knit in. Long- 
fellow says in Hyperion : " lie did not dance, Init 
thought to music." So with these provincial 
neighbors of onrs, knitting to music must be pleas- 
anter than knitting to household noises; besides, 
we have been assured that this species of knitting 
is always for the soldiers. 

But old gentlemen and old ladies read news-pa- 
pers, talk wandal, nnd goto slccp.how do the young 
peofile offend V Need any one ask who has at- 
tended city concerts ? Who was it that first 
made the suirgestion that the name of the Phil- 
harmonic Society be changed to *'Flirt-Har- 

Flirting is so very e.xtensive an accomplishment 
and possesses such numerous ramifications in the 
broa«l extent of its arti.stic perfection, that it 
would take up a great deal too much of our space 
should a complete analysis of its oflfenccs against 
f'onrert eti(piette be attempted here. So we 
shall content ourselves with merely mentioning a 
few details of it. as generally prartised to our 
torture at the Philharmonic — or "Philharmonics." 
as boarding-school young ladies have dubbed 
these concerts. 

These are talking, laughing, fan-gyrating, and 
lobbying — (that is, performing the part of wall 
flowers starinsr. etc.,) — programme crumpling, 
and ohair-shufllintr. We ini^ht almost add lorg- 
netting, although most people do consider it very 
gowl manners to stare people out of countenance 
with a double-barrelled opera-glass at concerts, 
forgetful of the fact that theatres and operatic 
performance* are the only proper places for them, 
ami that they do not quicken one's acoustic fac- 
ulties. 

We hold most tena<'.iously to the opinion that 
all demeanor of concert-audiences which appears 
as if they only came there to meet friends or to 
see thei** neighbors, lower* the Art reflectively, 
and plainly gives the performers to understand 
that they are only the apology for their coming 
to spend a frivolous hour in the hall, just as they 
would do at any other lounging-place. 

Some people do not seem to know whether to 
keep their hats on or ofl at a concert ; at least 
before the beginning of the music. We have fre- 
quently seen them on until the gas was turned 
up, which certainly can hardly l^ defended by 
any person who has been accustomed to associate 
with ladies. Also in leaving the hall, the major- 
ity of an ordinary city audience invariably clap 
their hats on again the instant the music ceases, 
even before they stand up, and it appears to us 
that, excepting in Romish and Episcopal church- 
es (where the ceremony of consecration prohibits 
such a thing,) they would be just as excusable in 
acting likewise at the conclusion of the benedic- 
tion. 

Regarding applause, perhaps a few words may 
not now be out of place. 

To applaud at a concert is considered vulgar 
by all the truly refined, yet it is a possible thing 
in our estimation to do a vulgar thing in a gentle- 
manly manner. For instance, since a noise of 
approbation is all that seems to be required, if one 
carrieji a rattan, quite a racket can ue ' made by 
switching the bacK of a bench or other flat sur- 
face, and although ^me may consider this rather 
outre, we assuredly think it more excusable than 
the clodhopper habit of stamping the heels and 
striking one's palms together, thus often annoy- 
ing the occupRnt of the next s<'at with one's cl- 
bow.s, besides getting into a decidedly provincial 
perspiration from such violent exercise, to say 
nothinii about splitting one's kids, which to bach- 
elors (who don^t know how to sew) especially, at 
the present prices of the gloves, is no small item 
for consideration. 

Then again, regarding the what, when, and 
whom to applaud, the stupidity and want of tact 
manifested by some people always provokes us. 
Surely everybody ought to know that when a 
great artist gives a concert in his or her own 
name, it is the grossest affront to sucb a virtuoso, 
to endeavor to encore the ** assistants." Yet what 



do we often observe ? Some fledgling singer or 
otiier frequently id recalled merely through the 
fondness of the public for a simple j)opular ditty 
she may have sung, no matter how badly, as long 
as it is a favorite. Then when she returns to the 
stage so seli-satisfied, and so complacently appro- 
priating the applause which the audience intended 
for ike composer, it always forces from us a sigh 
for the stolidity of the public and transparent 
vanity of many artists. 

As an illustration of these remarks, we would 
ask the metropolitan reader how many times a 
sea.s)n he ordinarily hears the "Star Spangled 
Banner" and the ballad "Kathleen Mavourneen"? 
We hope our patriotism may not be challenged 
by the mention of the former. It happened to 
occur uppermost, that was all ; but is it fair for 
any singer to select that song for the sake of be- 
ing encored^ when she or he knows that even the 
most uneducated of audiences mt»t applaud the 
words from a sense of duty ? Then again, is it 
pot most ludicrous to behold a long courtesying, 
bowing, smiling, and smirking performance before 
its repetition, just as if both poet and composer 
were concentrated in the insi»^nificant person of 
the third or fourth-rate singer on the stage ? Such 
exhibitions must always disgust the truly refined 
lover of art, and thus we of^en find the finest 
amateurtt in music almost never attend concerts. 

But we would not have our readers imagine 
that bad manners at concerts are by any means 
confined to the li.steners. There seems to be no 
school for artists yet started in this country by 
which to enlighten them a little on certain points 
not altogether unworthy of their notice, in order 
to increase the comfort of their intelligent audi- 
ences. 

We will take for example some charitable con- 
cert at which all the artist.4 are on a supposed 
equal footing before the public ; that is, tney all 
volunteer their services, and no special promi- 
nence is given (at least in printing-ink) to any 
one in particular. Now, in case of encores at 
such a performance, how foolish it is for an artist 
to respond and reUppear on the faintest apology 
for a recall. Yet they often do ; nor is it merely 
to bow acknowledgments, but oftenest to sing or 
play again. 

Artists may take it for granted when they are 
recalled, that nine times out of ten it is done by 
a few friends, and not by the majority of the au- 
dience ; therefore, they stand a better chance of 
favoritis#with the public by merely bowing, 
than they would by repeating their performance, 
lengthening out the programme and obtaining the 
ill-will of their fellow-artists. 

Then again, when a real earnest, hearty, unan- 
imous encore is insisted upon by the audience, it 
sometimes becomes a nice question to decide what 
to do. With , piano duets or vocal concerted 

f)ieces, it usually is the best taste to repeat the 
ast movement alone, while with soloists, either 
vocal or instrumental, custom has seemed of late 
to give very respectable sanction to performing 
an entirely different composition, which we must 
say is an unsafe plan, however, for three reasons : 
first, because, if new to the audience, it is not half 
as likely to fasten their attention as the piece just 
presented ; second, the audience, by the recall, 
nave proven that they admire the first piece, and 
perhaps they may not be equally pleased with 
aiiother ; and thirdly, an entirely different com- 
position is very apt to be twice as long as the first, 
and is likely to cause fatigue to the listeners, an 
injury few can forgive in an artist or a preacher. 
The worst thing, however, which an artist can 
do, we apprehend, is to sing or play the entire 
cavatina or fantasia over again from the very be- 
ginning, or if it be a ballad, to repeat every oless- 
ed vetse, let there be four or five of them. We 
have witnessed such distressing instances of ill- 
brecding over and over again, and it has always 
seemed a wonder how any musician could possi- 
bly possess 80 little consideration for their fellow- 
beings. 

It is quite beyond the limits allotted to us to 
speak of all the detailed annoyances inflicted up- 
on the public at concerts, such as blunderbuss-ac- 
companyists, and those who feel so much above 
their duties as to constantly make pitiful attempts 
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at ohbligato embelli^Iimcnts in the worst possiblo 
taste, sinjjers who are too lazy to commit iheir 
parts to memory and who brin*; the music on to 
th« stage — whii*h always sujigests an actor doing 
likewise — violinists who seem to consider the 
flourish of tli« fi'Idle-bow of much nior« impor- 
tance than the correct intonation of tlie semi- 
tones, double-stoppings, etc., etc., but "r<?rfeum 
sat sapientiy** and we disniiiw the subject, 
with a devout hope for improvement in some of 
the above particulars, ere long, in those enter- 
tainments professiag to he Jirsl-class metropolitan 
concerts. — New Natioyi, 



Musical Festival in Philadelphia. 

MB. fry's now opera, "XOTKE DAME OP PARIS." 
From the Tribune'd Special Correitpondrat. 

PnrLADKLrniA, May 5, 1864. 

TIio musical feslivnl in aid of tlio Sanitary Coin- 
mi.*<.>ion was on Wednesday cvcniniir inaugurated by 
tlio produclion of Mr. Williauj li. Fry's now opiirsl. 
"Notre Danic of Paris." It is a remarkable fart 
that the jirrcatcsi public intercut and expectation in 
ropanl to this event were cxIiHiitcd not here in Phila- 
flcdplnn, bnt in other and distant cities. In jiaw 
York and elsewhere it had for many (lavs hccu n 
prominent popidar topic, ihe importance of* which was 
recognized by the ino-st ;;enerous announeeuicnts that 
journah'sm couM Ik'nIow. The occasion was more- 
over distinguished hy the special pil;;rimngc hither 
of numerous representatives of metropolitan art and 
literature — a circumstance by no means insignificant, 
when the physical and s[)iritual agonies of a railway 
passape through New Jersey are consirlered. Why 
Phdadclphia bIioiiKI huvc remained comparatively 
indifferent to an event of sucli peculiar import to it- 
self, it is difficnlt to understand. Twenty years ago, 
when the first of American operas, hy the same au- 
thor, was produocfl at the Chestnut-street Theatre, 
there wttH no limit to the eagerness with which its 
perfonnanccs were welcomed, and the brilliant suc- 
cess of the younj^ composer was met by the pron<l 
congratulations of tiic entire community. Does the 
new generation account it<clf superior to the consid- 
eration of musical advancement and development? 
It was certainly a serious disappointment for visitors 
to discover so little domestic concern upon a matter 
which everywhere else was held in high anticipation. 
The fact probably is that Philadclj)|jians are not j:cn- 
erally aware of the artistic importance which heloufrs 
to the production of a work like "Notre Dame of 
Paris." Operas refjuiriiig equal magnitude of prepa- 
ration are rarely atieinpie«l, even in Europe. Ex- 
cepting Meyerbeer, no conifio-jpr of the present day 
hsvs power to procure the execution of similar works. 
The onlinary resources of the best foreign theatres 
would be inadequate to its representation, according 
to the compO'*cr's intentions. And this, I have cause 
to believe, is the priiu'iptil reason why "Notre Dame" 
has not before now been prod iicerl in Ix^ndon or in 
Paris. Miss Ailelina Paiti, I know, was rcacly to 
undertake the principal role. Mr. Strakosch nrjrcd 
its acce]>tanco by the mnnat^ers of opcra-lionscs in 
London, Pari*, and Madrid. But when the exhaust- 
ing conditions of its jiroper representation were un- 
derstood, these irentlemen were unwiJliMij' to consider 
the subject further. The inevitable [i:o p.-rct of licavy 
expenses destroyed its chsinces. I remember, indrdi, 
that Mr. Bajrier of the "Italiens" went so far as to 
say that if Rossini himself were to write a new opera, 
involving large outlays for scenic, orchestral and 
choral preparation, he would ^ot venture to produce 
it. Excepting at the Imperial Academy, there could 
have been ud opportunity for an opera like this of 
Mr. Fry ; and the doors of the Academy arc double- 
locked and Inirricjulcd a^amst all composers who.'C 
univci'sal fame does not guaranty the sure success of 
their works. 

That "Notre Dame" should, then, be undertaken 
in an American city, and und'M-taken in a spirit of 
liberal enterprise wholly consisteiit with its vast re- 
quirements, is a circumstance which ought to have 
en;:nged the utiupst public attention and the hearti- 
est public support. I even set aside consideration of 
the patriotic juirpose of its performance, and of the 
personal claim which the composer may be supposed 
to have upon the citizens of Philadelphia. The pro- 
duction of the opera was, of itself, an event worthy to 
be celebrated. For the first time in America, an' or- 
chestra wjual in numbers to the most massive of Eu- 
ropean opera-houses contributed its effect. (The or- 
chestra of the Imperial Academy is not larger, and 
thatofCovent Garden not so large]. The chorus 
was unquestionably superior to the average of the 
best foreign theatres. The mise-^n-srcnf would not 
have been surpassed in Paris or Berlin. These are 



very strikinj; facts. On the other baml, there were 
certain defects, such as would not be likely to occur 
abroad, but these M'cre of nunor importance, and duo 
to the hurried condition of the first performance. The 
general character of the ])reparations was certainly 
unprecedented in America. Mr. Ullman's best 
achievements have not approached it. And it will 
probably be many years before another lyric produc- 
tion will be adventured on so munificent a scale. 

The representation on Wednesday evening at the 
Academy of Musit; was witnessed by a large, tho!i«:h 
not an overflowing; audience. The success of the 
opera was complete. I shall not assume to sj>cnk 
analytically of its qualifies for many reasons — chit-fiy 
because I should feel ill at ea.se in offering critical 
views upon the work of a composer who has himself 
created [!!| American musical criticism in the very col- 
umus in which I am writint;. Applause was con- 
stiint, and the call for Mr. Fry, after the fall of the 
curtain, was enthusiastic and unanimous. The per- 
formance presented many valuable characteristics, 
I have mentioned the ani)>litude of the orebesira ami 
chorus. Their execution, under the CNcclh'ni direc- 
tion of Mr. Theodoro Thomas, was almost free from 
blemish. The natural irrej^ularities of a first niirht 
were the worst faults. The different roles were con- 
scientiously inrerj)reted by Mrs. Borchard, Mrs. 
Kempton, Mr. Casrie, .Mr. Campbell and Mr. Sepuiu. 
[Mr. Scguin's father was one of the principal artists 
concerned in the production of Mr. Fry's "Lronora" 
in Philadelphia, some twenty yeaiN ajjo.] The ex- 
quisite scenic effects, the wealth of stage decoration 
and the vivid costumes of the inultitiulc that rcprc- 
sentcjl alternately soldiers, courtiers, and peasants, 
hiphtened throughout the impressivencss of the rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. Fry's musical reputation will be ereatly aug- 
mented bv this work. Manv of its attributes are of 
an order which the most famous composers are glad 
to be credited with. The instrumentaliou is rich 
an<l .sonorous to a decree which few have suri)asscd. 
The operas of Bellini ami Donizetti do not generally 
show such closely studied orchestral writing. It is 
replete with resonant choral effects, and in the con- 
struction of the concerted pieces imagination ami 
skill are alike demonstrated. No one could deny 
that "Notre Daine" stands well in all these respects 
beside the acknowledj:e«l works of modern writers of 
repute. And it is impossible not to deeply rejjret 
that Mr. Fry's opportunities for public testin«r of his 
capabilities have been so limited. The stride from 
his "Leonora" to his "Notre Dame" is prodigious. 
In another country, where all men's haiuls an«l 
hearts are not against the progress of art, tliat stride 
might have been made a score of years ago ; and we 
need have very little hesitation in believing that Mr. 
Fry's name would nf»w Ik; an hojiored one far and 
Ticar, wherever the art he has studied, and loved, and 
protected is held in esteem. k. ii. ii. 



Gounod's New Opera. 

A stranger experience is not on our reconl than 
lh;it of Monday last, when " Min-illc" was perform- 
ed for the fourth time ; not one more difficult to con- 
vey to the publitr without exaggeration. The im- 
pression may be briefly stated as under; two acts of 
perfect enjoyment, then one of wondering disnpi)ro- 
luition, and, afterwards, two of admiration, with 
large exc'cptions. I^'t us enter into details which 
will cx]d:nn what has been s:iii1. and explain, too, 
what we distinctly state that this clic«inered pleasure 
in M. (jounod's new work does not. in the .smallest 
]>ossible degree, hbake our opinion of him as a com- 
poser. 

It mav be remembered that, in the Now Year's 
number of this journal, :itj outlinr was offered of .M. 
Mistral's lovely Provcnral poem, indicating not 
merely the treasure of simple and impa<<sionerl ten- 
derness caskcU'd in it, but also the vivid and truth- 
ful coloring of its se«»n(!ry. How sucli a clevi-r 
man as M. Carre couhl have missed both, in some 
ntovt impo!t;ini passages, in arranging the tale, re- 
taining the whde certain piissagc<and Icatiwes inelig- 
ible for stage jircsentalion, — how a man of poetic 
genius like M. Gounod could have consented (un«ler 
the seduction of indiseriminating admiration of the 
poem) to work on the canons thus furnished, — arc 
among the vexatious rnvsterics of the mnsical 
drama — vexations, because be the story ever so sim- 
ple beautiful, and the eomjjoser ever so thoroughly 
imbued with its beauty, his inspiration must fail 
when the scene doe-< not' warrant it; his feet inslitic- 
tively refuse to bear him over the bridj^'C when its 
planks are rotten. 

" Mireille" opens with a pastoral overt urp, well 
sustained, and wrought up to an cxceller.t climax. 
The first act is among the mull)errytr«es of i*rov- 
enec, where the girls are gathering leaves fur the 



silk-worms, A more delicious and fresh chorus for 
female voices (no/ forgetting that in Beethoven's 
" King Stephen") does not exist. The burden is 
irresistilde , and the entrance of Tai'cu, the wise wo- 
man (Mailame Faurc-Lcfoburej, and of MircilU 
(Madame Miolan-Carvalho) atnong the girls who 
are talking of their lovers, coidd uot be better de- 
vised. Exquisite, too, is the <luet between the hero- 
ine, daughter of a rich farmr-r, Ramon (M. Petit), 
and the poor basket maker, Vinrent (M, Morini), on 
whom she has bestowed her Irjvo. to the great seorn 
of her ambitious companions. One phrase alone, 
" () c' Vincent, commc il sail gentimcnt tout dire," 
would suffice to stamp its writer as a man of delicate 
and individual genius, were there not hundreds of 
the kind from his hand. The art — or rather call it 
prelude — closes with a resumption of the first cho- 
rus tlyiug away behind the scenes. 

Act the Second opens with a Faramlde (or Pro- 
vencal dance) and chorus, including a two part bal- 
lad, with chorus, sung by MirrUJe. and Vincent. 
Ib're, agtnn, M. Gounod is in his happiest vein. 
The (bun-e has a rustic brilliaiu-y an<l animation ; 
the balhwl telling how a certain Alagali treated her 
lovers, a characteristic and (luainttenflerness not to be 
snrpas>od. Their viduo, whether in ]ioint of musi- 
cal fancv or local coloring will bo fell, if thcv be 
compared Avith the best pages of llalevy's * Vol 
d'Andorrc* or M. Meyerbeer's * Pardon,' Music 
fuller of open-air sunshine wiis never written. The 
ballad of Magali is peculiar as an example of 
rhythm, written in bars of 9 8 and 6-8 tfmpo alter- 
nately, yet without any apparent halt or dislocation. 
Next conies a song for Ttirru, which is no less excel- 
lent ; then an air of parade for Mii'&ilU'^ which, ef- 
fective though it be, we like the least of anything in 
the jje*t. Being out of place, its writer has fallen out 
of Si\le, and written the usual oy^vuvunitina. Now 
enters Ourn'us, the brutal Indl-lightcr (M. Ismael), 
and wooes the reluctant Mirtiilr in a sufficiently 
rough song. When, after her lively indifference, 
her explicit avownl makes it clear to him that she 
will have none of his vows, her heart having been al- 
ready given away, he calls in llatnon, her father, Ko 
maintain his cause, and simidtancously appear I'Va- 
(■<■///, ViiK'OKttr, his sister (Mailame Beboux), and 
Aiithiois<[}A^ Wartel), his father, the basket-maker, 
who cotnes to ask the band of Mireille for her lover. 
The farmer is outraged at such prcsumjition, and, 
deaf to MitcilJc's prayers and appeal to the memory 
of her dead mother, drives her from him, to seek, if it 
so please her, beggary and disgrace. This is the 
stuff of the Jhmlf, which is conducted with admirable 
vigour and character. Nothing can be at once more 
truly pathetic and forcible than the sestet led by 
A/nril/c, "A I'fts pfrtfs,/ic'i(is! nir valid", Opening with 
one of thf»se clear and distinguished |)hnL«es of which 
M. (;«);ino<l possesses the .secret. The sfntfo, with 
chf»nis, which closes the act is more according to the 
ordinary pattern. 

Up to this point the music of "Mireille" sustains 
at- least the reput;ition of the writer of " Faust," if it 
do not add to it, by exhibiting him as a perfect mas- 
ter of scenic color. The sun of the South of 
France, we re])eat, is in it. With Act the Third — 
or the Fantsvstie Act — we arrive at the rotten bridge 
spoken of. This no magic could enable our musi- 
cian to cross. It opens with a weird ami elvish 
secno, where M. (Jounod has fiilleti into a remem- 
brance of, ov coineidenco with Mendelssohn's well- 
known jtrrsto srherzando in V sharj) mimu'. This is 
followed l»y a chorus of the symj)uthi/.iiig friencis of 
the rejectcil (tnnias, atid this by a duct betwixt the 
bull tiirbter and his successful rival, n<it without pass- 
ages of vigor. For a reason to bo given presently, 
this, the best number in the act, was omitted in tlic 
first representations ; thus leaving the audience in 
doubt as to the reason of the remorse of Ourrins whct\ 
he* returns to the stifge, after having, he believes, 
killed his man. Then 'Jort*u, the wise woman, re- 
appears, who i.s to restore Vinrcnl to life; but it 
would seem as if here airaiii stage <lifiicnlty present- 
ed itsrlf; since this incident; to<>, has been r^noved, 
ihcreby rendering subse(|UOnt scenrs all but iin(»ossi- 
blc to understand. We are now beside the Ixhone, 
with Its phantoms of drowned lovers wandering in 
the moon-light, scaring the conscious-Klrickcn (Jitnl- 
ax, who attempts to cross the river in a supernatural 
boat, which idways sinks when there is a murderer on 
board, and is drowned accordingly. Nothing can bo 
more picturesque and weird than this scene in M. 
Mistral's ])oem — few things can be more wearisome 
and preposterous than as it is seen and heard in the 
opera. For spectres (always <langerous dramatis 
persona) we have Ondines; and iti the music, M. 
Gounod's sense of the supermttund, so awfidly'dis- 
played in his " Nonne Sanglante," is iierc exchanged 
for that which is far-fetched and sickly ; which tires 
in place of exciting the slightest thrill of terror. 
As this act stands, it dooms *' Mireille." 
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Act the Fourth is better bb a whole. It opens 
with a BtoQt, ifnot a very new, chorus of reapers, 
followed by the duet betwixt MireilU and lier lover's 
sister, in which the later acquaints jHfireille wrth Vin- 
cent's peril, and the heroine declares that she will re- 
pair to the shrine of the Three Maries to pray for his 
deliverance. This is done in another of those Fab- 
lime phrases which mark their writer as a man of el- 
evated genius beyond caviller's power ic question. 
The scene chancres to the burning wilderness of the 
Cran ; across which the pilgrim of love must pass, 
iitricken down in her passage by a sunstroke. This, 
again, as originally arranged for the stage, is te- 
dious. It contains, however, a lovely herd-boy's 
Bong, with a pastoral symphony, aud a good ro- 
mance for the neroine ere she wends on her weary 
way. 

The last act is before the chapel of the Three 
Maries, at which she arrives to die in the arms of 
her lover, who has followed her (and whose living 
re*appearance is so inexplicable as to be all but ab- 
surd), and of her father who has forgiven her, and 
consents when too late to save her. Hero wc have 
religious procession, march and chorus, with the 
true French color in it, a scene for the tenor, omit- 
ted in representation, and a final trial and apotheosis, 
than which those closing " Fanst" were better be- 
cause the first. 

Such is *' Mircille," and the above remarks give 
one reason for conceiving that nnless the last three 
acts be remodelled, with large suppression (as in the- 
fantastic scene), condensation, and it may be the in- 
troduction of new action and incident, to make the 
story clearer, the opera may fail to keep the stage, in 
spite of many beauties which have been specified, in 
spite of M. Gounod having shown in it advance, if 
that could be, in his treatment of the orchestra. It 
is worth every one's while to see that this is thor- 
oughly and unflinchingly done. It would be vexa^ 
tiousi indeed, for the sake of all concerned, were so 
moch genius, labor, time, and cost to prove thrown 
away. 

The performance of •' Mireille" is excellent, with 
one important drawback, the part of the lover. 
Tenors are difficult folks to handle, all the world 
over. There are those who compromise operas by 
the exactions and caprices of their vanity — there 
are those who are yet more seriously damaging, by 
their utter incompetence. The Vincent of the Thea- 
tre Lyrioue belongs to the latter company. The 
other arti&tH already named are all thoroughly suffi- 
cient — save Madame Miolan Carvalho, who deserves 
another epithet. To praise her too highly would be 
impossible. Her voice, on Monday in perfect tune, 
was equal to every demand made by the poet for 
power, pathos, and passion — her execution is as fin- 
ished and boundless as ever — her accent i^ such as 
has not been heard since Madame Persiani left the 
stage— her declamation is as fine and delicate as if 
she were a comedian who had better words than 
opera platitudes to deliver. But even such consum- 
mate art and feeling as hers may fail to save " Mi- 
rcille," unless a thorough reform and compression of 
three fifths of the opera be undertaken and carried 
out.— Paris letter, Alarch 28. 



From the Evening Post. 

Organists and Singers in "New York. 

THE LATEST CHOIR GOSSIP. THE CHANGES FOR 

MAT. 

Every spring season sees a number of changes in 
the musical department of our different churches : 
and OT^anists and singers, in contradistinction to 
leopards, change their spots very oAen — for, as the 
yenerable joke of the negro minstrels hath it, they 
leave one spot and go to^n other. 

This year, however, the changes are more numer- 
ous among singers than among organists ; the leading 
players remain in their ohU situations. • Thus, our 
stylish friends of Grace Church will still listen to the 
splendid pedal plftyifig of George W. Morgan, the 
soprano of Mrs. Bodstein, and the graceful and pol- 
ished salutations of the courtly and suave Brown. 
Trinity Church will still, Ahough with some changes 
in the personnel, under the direction of Henry S. 
Cutler, emulate successfully the cathedral music of 
England, while the choir will be enriched by some 
fresh boy and men voices ; and while speaking of 
Trinity, it may be worth while to state that the en- 
tire choir of tins church intend soon making a trip 
to Reading, Pennsylvania, where a uew organ is to 
be opened, and where Bev. Dr. Vinton is to do his 
, part by preaching a sermon upon music. 

At St. John's Chapel, where George F. Bristow 
has been organist of late, there is talk of introducing 
the system of boy choirs. |At St. Paul'.**, where there 
is a good double quartet, there will bo no change, 





Mr. Michnol Erl>cn continning to have charge of the 
music. At. St. George's, Stuyvesant Square (Rev. 
Dr. Tyng's), the system of a double quartet for anti- 
phonal chanting (with a chorus), having been tried 
experimentally for the past few months, will hereafter 
be permanently adopted, and it is intended that the 
music shall adhere to the strict ecclesiastical style. 

At St. Mark's, where J. N. Pattison, the pianist, 
is organist, the system of a single quartet, so 
generally popular, will be maintained, and the music 
will continue, as hitherto, to elicit the admiration of 
strangers and others visiting the church. 

At Dr. Chapin's church, on Broadway, the old 
svstcm of congreg!itional singing, so lo ig in vo^uo 
there under the skilful preccntorship of Mr. Henry 
Molten and other, will be abandoned, th • quartet and 
organist previously officiating at St. Arm's in Eight- 
eenth street, haviug been engaged for the Broadway 
church. At St. Ann's it is intended to give congrega- 
tional singing, to be led by a choir of boys under the 
superintendence of Mr. Martin, so indentified with 
the Sunday school of the church. The deaf-mutes 
who form the afternoon congregation at St. Ann's are 
serenely indifferent to all musical changes, acting in 
their ordinary social life on the principle that fin- 
gers were made before tongues, if not Ixifore forks. 

Nor should this St. Ann's, Protestant Episcopal 
in Eighteenth street, be confused with St. Ann's 
Roman Catholic, in Eighth street and Astor Place. 

For the latter church Errani, the accomplished 
Italian tenor, is engaged. 

At the Church of St. Francis Xavier Mr. William 
Berge will conttr^ne to give the best music of the kind 
in the city, with Mrs. Cooper as prima donna. 

The m'uitic at the Twenty-eighth Street Roman 
Catholic|Church ( Rev. Dr. Cummings), will pass 
under the direction of Robert Hellcr,thc magician,who 
has been appointed organist to the church. 

In the meantime Mr. Morra, the late organist of 
St. Stephens, has gone to Zipn Chnrch (Bishop 
Southgate's), with Centemeri as basso, or rather 
baritone. This importation of an Italian and Roman 
Catholic element into a Protestant Episcopal church, 
as well as the very large salaries to be paid, is 
exciting considerable comment in choir circles; and 
it is expected that Zion Church will have about as 
"stylish" music as any in the city. 

At Dr. Adams's church, in Madison avenue, Mrs. 
Jenny Kcmpton has been added to the already 
accomplished force, and we believe at the larcest 
salary yet paid to any contralto in any New York 
choir. 

At Dr. Osgood's church, the choir, which has been 
for the past year giving this church a first-class musi- 
cal reputation, will be retained, and thus Miss Flint, 
Miss Rushby, Mr. Geary and Mr. J. R. Thomas will 
continue, with the skilful oriranist and graceful com- 
poser Mr. Hows, to delight both the regular cong e- 
gation and strangers who may visit tho Church of 
the Messiah. 

At Dr. Bellows's church ("All Souls) one star sets 
to bo replaced by another. Henry C. Timra, the 
previous organist, has resigned, and William A. 
King (from Dr. Houghton's chnrch of the Transfig- 
uration) has been emraged in his place, as we are 
informed, at the highest salary paid to any organist 
in the ''ity. 

At Christ Church, the entire choir, including the 
accomplished prima donna Isadora Clark, has left. 
Miss Sconcia taking the place of the leading soprano. 
Charles Wels is retained as organist, and a contract 
has been made with Erben for a large first-class or- 
gan, worthy of this prosperous church and congrega- 
tion. The present instrument is suitable for a mis- 
sion school in Dakotah territory rather than for a 
rich city church. 

A new choir has been formed at Dr. Montgomery's 
Chnrch of the Incarnation, Mr. William Beames re- 
maining as organist. The new choir inclndcs some 
voices of unusual merit. At St. Bartholomew's 
Miss Brainerd remains as leading soprano, and Clare 
W. Beames as organist. 

At the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, where 
there has been heard a great deal of good music, the 
choir has experienced some changes in its personntd, 
but will remain under the charge of Mr. S. T. Gor 
don the organist. 

At the Broadway (and Thirty-fourth street) Taber- 
nacle Church, Mrs. Jamison has been appointed lead- 
ing soprano in place of Mrs. Stone, who has resigned 
the position after holding it most satisfactorily for 
several years. The loss of the late Mr. Seymour is 
still felt in this church, and in the scarcity of good 
tenor voices he is doubly missed. 

A WORD ABOUT BROOKLTN. 

Brooklyn is responsible for many of the changes 
in our choirs; for it is a peculiarity of this suburban 
town, that it ever entertains an irrepressible yearning 
for singers who live in the up-town wards of New 



York city. It engages them at heavy salaries, and 
seems to especially delight in those who reside in tho 
vicinity of Fortieth street. This is good for the 
Sixth and Eighth avenue railroad lines, as well as 
for the Union Ferry company. 

Brooklyn is, indeed, the El Dorado of New York 
vocalists, who always demand and get about twenty- 
five per cent, added to their salaries, becanse they 
have to come " away from New York ;" and having 
secured this, thev frequently move over to Brooklyn, 
thus involving the Sixth and Eighth avenue railroad 
and the Union Ferry Companies in heavy losses by 
tho withdrawal of their patronage. 

HUXTINO A SITUATION. 

It is curious to note the telegraphic sympathy by 
which choir folks become informed of choir changes. 
Let the mnsic committee of any prominent up'!own 
chureh decide to change the singers, and the news is 
mysteriously conveye<l through the whole fraternity. 
Latent talent suddenly arises from Jersey City ; un- 
known prima donnas take the first morning boat from 
Staten Island, while every ward of the city gives its 
quota of aspiring sopranos, altos, bassos or tenors. 
Brooklyn also comes out strong on these occasions ; 
for it is a singular fact that, while Brooklyn yearns 
ever for singers in New York, it does not care a fig 
for those reposing in its own bosom ; and conse- 
quently there is an international vocal exchange con- 
stantly going on between the two cities. 

All these singers pounce upon the music Commit- 
tee or Chairman, who has tho disposal of the vacant 
situation. They visit him at his office, they invade 
the sanctity of his home, they spot him on his way to 
the reception of the " droppings of the sanctuary," 
and apply for the situation. 

The application results in a " trial," which is a 
very distressing thing for all concerned. A dozen 
sopranos of all styles and abilities are ** tried," one 
after the other, each of the eleven, who are not sing- 
ing, bitterly criticizing the one who is. The success- 
ful candidate has thenceforth eleven "friends" who 
ever after detest her style and voice, and who attri- 
bute her success to a mysterious power behind tho 
throne, which is termed by choir folk " influence in 
the church." 

CONGREOATIOHAL APPRECIATION. 

The singers, ntile^s of such undeniable merit and 
reputation as to| demand instant recognition, gener- 
ally have to go through a great deal that is unpleas- 
ant to secure a situation, and when they get it, they 
fully earn their •salaries. They are expected, even 
when paid but a hundred dollars a year, to be punc- 
tual at all tho Sunday service, and at the weekly 
rehearsal. They are bitterly criticized by the entire 
congregation, and may sing in a church year after 
year without forming a single acquaintance, or re- 
ceiving even one passing courtesy from those whom 
they lead Sunday after Sunday in so important a 
part of Divine service. When they get the bronchi- 
tis or asthma they are civilly dismissed ; nor do the 
annals of choirs record a single instance where a 
congregation, however rtch, has offered an organist 
or singer a " trip to Europe," or even to Saratoga 
or Long Branch. These perquisites are the preroga- 
tives of the clergy alone, along with new silk gowns. 
We venture to say, however, that a new silk gown is 
generally vastly more needed by the singer in the 
choir than by the minister in the pnlpit ; but then the 
lady, by devoting only half a year's salary to the 
purpose, can buy a gown for herself. 

now THE CLERGY ACT. 

The establishment of a " College of Orgiinists" in 
London, by the way — we may mention, while gossip- 
ing of organs and organists — has given the London 
Musical World an*opportunity to launch out an in- 
vective against the clergy, which shows a delightful 
state of mutual admiration existing between the pul- 
pit and the organ-lofl ; but, of course, it can be only 
of English Churches that the London paper thus 
speaks : 

" The clergy being for some inscnitable reason for 
the most part a distinctly unmusical race, they are 
not likely to pay much' homage to alMtract profes- 
sional merit. Being also for the most part of all men 
the most conservative of caste distinctions, they need 
not be expected to concede an Aom c^ social position 
that cannot be enforced. Thus prepared, they come 
in contact with a class of men called organists, who 
— while much and varied accomplishment is required 
of them, and while they are entrusted with a duty 
which they may, according to the light of their cul- 
ture, make into either a solemnity or a farce — ^aro, 
under the ordinary rules of church m^agemcnt, 
treoted with not a jot more ceremony than the bea- 
dles, pew-openers and the like. The result of the 
introduction, under such circumstances, -cannot well 
be doubtful. A crop of dissension is sown betwixt 
the representatives of music and theology, of which 
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nothing savo a rare combination of qoalities on both 
sides can avert tlie fmit. The organist thinks — and 
often JQfitly — that, for one that conld be fonnd to do 
all that he does at his end of the church, fifty might 
easily pass muster at the other. The parson does 
not trouble himself to think al)out the matter. He is 
quite content with his clerical supremacy ; and is 
only surprised that any one else should deem it worth 
while to have an opinion." 

HOW THE 8IKOBR8 ACT. 

At the same time, it must be said that if organists 
and choir singers are not always respected, it is too 
often their own fault In their view, too frequently, 
a clergyman is useful as keeping open a church for 
them to sing in ; but he is, perhaps, a little unrea- 
sonable in insisting on preaching a sermon, for which 
the choir would prefer to substitute an anthem. The 
prayers of the church, however solemn, are intermis- 
sions in which to look over tune-books and talk gos- 
sip. And as to irreverence — if not irreligion — it 
nestles securely behind the curtains of the organ-loft, 
in a way thai^ few in the body of the church are 
aware of. We now refer to American, and ndt to 
English choirs — though it is about the same there. 

DEMAND FOR TENORS. 

To change the subject, we would remark that the 
demand for tenors this season is very great, as that 
article is scarce, and their salaries vie with first-class 
sopranos. There are always plenty of bassos ; and 
contralto voices seem, of late, to be increasing in 
number and improving in quolity. 

THE CHOIR INTERESTS. 

Lest the unmusical reader should suppose that all 
this talk about choirs can interest but a limited num- 
ber of people, let him or her just remember that there 
are some four hundred churclies in New York and 
Brooklyn ; that allowing but four singers and an or- 
ganist to each, there are two thousand performers to 
begin with ; that each performer has on an average 
three relatives with whom the choir affairs are dis- 
cussed over the brenkfast table, and we have six 
thousand folks interested in the subject. Ministers, 
music committees and those church-goers who pay 
attention to the subject of church music make, with 
all previously alluded to, at least ten thousand ; so it 
will be seen that the choir interests of New York are 
large enough. As to art, we can unhesitatingly say 
that our church choirs embody a vast proportion of 
the vocal talent existing among us ; and not till that 
talent shall be organized into some successful com- 
bination, will the general public have any idea of the 
number of good singers and good voices in New 
York and Brooklyn. 



Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 

It commences with one of those efTects of instru- 
mentation of which Beethoven is incontestably the cre- 
ator; the full orchestra strikes a strong and sharp chord, 
leaving suspended, during the silence that saccecds, 
a single hautboy that has entered, unperceived, in the 
preceding crash, and which goes on to develop a sus- 
tained melody. It is impossible to conceive ,a com- 
mencement more original. Repetitions of the sharp 
chords ensue, again and again ; after each of which 
the legato theme grows, by added parts, till it attains 
a fullharmony, wlien it >;ives pinco to a new feature, 
namely: a series of atncca to Rcalc pasi^ages, for the 
stringed band, accompanied or interspersed with frag- 
ments of the melody first heard. 

The Allegro has a rhythm strongly marked, which, 
passing afterwardti into tlie harmony, is reproduced 
under a multitude of aspects, scarcely ceasing its 
measured march until the end — a determined employ- 
ment of rhythmical form which has never been at- 
tempted on such an extensive scale elsewhere ; al- 
though in minor pieces ^aSjfor example.in Schubert's 
songs — the idea frequently appears. This allegro, of 
which the extensive developments run constantly up- 
on the same idea, is treated with such incredible skill 
— the changes of key are so frequent and so ingenious 
— the harmonic and otiicr technical features so novel 
and often so bold — that the movement finishes before 
the attention and lively emotion which it excites in the 
audience have all abated. 

The symphony is peculiarly celebrated for its An- 
dante, l^ho principal cause of the profound sensa- 
tions excited by this extraordinary movement, lies 
also in the rhythm — a rhythm as simple as that of the 
Allegro, but of a form perfectly differunt. It consists 
merely of a dactyl followed by a spondee, and repeat- 
ed incessantly ; sometimes in several parts, sometimes 
in one only ; sometimes serving as an accompani- 
ment, sometimes concentrating the attention on itself, 
and sometimes forming the subject of a fugue. It 
appears first, after two bars of sustained harmony, on 
the low strings of the viola, violoncellos, and double 
basses, nuanced by a piano and pianissimo, full of mel- 
ancholy; thence it passes to the second violins, while 



the violoncellos and violas sing a pathetic lamentation 
of an inexpressibly touching character. The rhyth- 
mical phrase, ascending continunllv from one octave 
to another, arrives at the first violms, which pass it 
by a crescendo, to the full force of the wind instru- 
ments of the orchestra, while the plaintive theme still 
accompanying it, but now given out with extreme 
enorffy, assumes the character of a convulsive, heart- 
rending wail. To this succeeds an ctherial melody, 
pure, simple, sweet and resigned. 

. The basses alone continue their inexorable rhythm 
under this melodious bow in the clouds ; it is, to bor- 
row a citation from the poet, 

"One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o'er our joys and our woes." 

It is not improbable that this wonderful pathetic 
movement may have been intended by Beethoven to 
portray his own feelings under the terrible calamity 
that afflicted him ; the only part of this symphony 
that its unfortunate composer ever heard was the roll 
of the drums. 

The trio is one of the most remarkable and original 
morceaux which ever proceeded from Beethoven's 
pen. At the close of tho Scherzo, on a unison pas- 
sage, an A, occurring quite naturallv, and without 
any appearance of design, is suddcnfy held by the 
whole band; transfixed, congealed, as it were, like 
the sleeping beamy ; and is retained through the 
wliole or the following movement. After four bars 
of the single note, a lovely melody creeps in, the 
time being considerably slackened to give the change 
more effect; this is repeated with a slight rein- 
forcement, after which a sec*ond part is introduced 
leading ro a repetition of the first part fortissimo. 
Meanwhile the other parts make a erescendo hy a sc- 
ries of bold chords, and the original nieIo<Iy burf^ts 
out with the full band — the never-ceasing A being 
now thrown with startling effect upon the trumpets 
and drums. This extraordinarv feature never fails 
to command the astonishment and delight.of the au- 
dience. The theme of the trio, simple as it is, fur- 
nishes the striking example of a melody whose char- 
acter may bo entirely changed hy the manner in 
which it is taken. When first played, smoothly and 
softly, it is sweet, beautiful, pa^^toral ; when repeated 
by the full orchestra, it is grand, majestic, sublime. 

The finale is not less rich than the preceding 
movements in novel features, in piquant modulations 
or in charming fancies. Tho commencement, a sharp 
chord, struck hy the strings, answered instantaneous- 
ly by the wind instruments, and followed by a dead 
pause, appears to be designed to call attention to the 
unusual form of the principal subject, commencing 
on the same chord.. The rhythm here again is pecu- 
liar, consisting of an accentuation of the second Itcat 
of the bar, so frequently as to form the rule, instead 
of, as commonly, the exception. The greatest mar- 
vel is the coda. After the first or preliminary ca- 
dence, a few chords prepare tho way for a most ela- 
borate working of the firr.t ]»hra*io of tho thc»ne, 
repeated many timea and ac.com[)anied by combina- 
tions of the most striking originality. Ail the while 
the violins keep up an increasing reiteration of the 
subject in various keys, accompaiiie<I in con-e.-'pond- 
ing harmonies by the wind band, and gradually ris- 
ing semper piu forte on the grand pedal point. H<\lf 
way through this point, the violins throw off impa- 
tiently the trammels of the figure that had so long 
bound them, and burst ofi' into a series of the mo<t 
brilliant passages ; the basses still keep steady for 
some time to their E, but at last can no longer resist 
sharing in the jubilee of tho rest of the orchestra ; 
and the whole comes to a conclusiou with an over- 
powering eclat — an ending worthy of such a master- 
piece of genius, imagination, feeling and technical 
skill. 
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German Opera. 

During the pa»t fortnight we have had here 
what we had almost despaired of having for some 
years to come, a really good German Opera. 
Indeed the whole experience of Boston hitherto 
in German Opera has been limited to a single 
performance, we might call it a travesty, nlxtut 
Bcven years ago, of Fidelioj by a trnm|»cd up 
company that ran oh here from New York, and 
did the thing so badly that the Italian fnnatieos 
were only strengthened in their partiality, and 



could not perceive that Beethoven's music was 
half so good as Verdi's. Italian Opera, and no 
other, has been fashionable in all our cities, and 
it has not beon common to believe in German 
singers, or that there can be any first-rate voices, 
any true, high art of singing, but the Italian, (or 
the Italianized-American), notwithstanding the 
fact, so pointedly set forth in manager Grover's 
announcement last week, that most of the Italian 
companies of late, both here and in France and 
England, have depended almost entirely upon 
Germans for their orchestra and chorus, while the 
names of many of their beat prini'ipal singers, 
their "stars," h.ive been German, with or with- 
out Italian terminations. But these have been 
chiefly engaged in executing the Italian miisie, 
or at least the Italian repertoire, whicli takes in 
Meyerbeer, Flotow, and such other German and 
French composers as have come halfway tomei't 
it, paying also a certain deference to Mozart. S'>, 
on the other hand, the German repertoire, si ill 
more cosmopolitan, as becomes the nation that 
knows Shakespeare so well, has adopted works of 
Cherubini, Boiehlieu, Rossini, &c., looking more 
to art and genius than to mere nationality, though 
strong in that. 

All our opera troupes and seasons, therefore, 
in spite of German elements in the performanee, 
and in spite of Mozart. Meyerbeer and Gnnnod 
(what a conjunction of names !), have been Ital- 
ian. A real German opera with (Jerman means, 
illustrating the German repertoire, we ha've not 
had an opportunity to know, — at least in Boston. 
We have heard of it, perchance have come upon 
it, some of us, in visits lo New York and Phila- 
delphia, these last years, as a sort of fiitting neb- 
ular phenomenon, having but a half existence, 
only realized and relished vithin the Teutonic 
cloud realm of Gambrinus, attrar-ting now and 
then a little notice in the Academies or minor 
theatres, decide<lly not fashionable, no godsend 
to the importers of white kids. Tho amount of 
it IS, that until now the German opera troupes in 
this country have been poor and fragmentary at- 
tempts, with some good elements, but by no means 
furnished for a fair presentation of tho master 
works of Mozart, Beethoven and Weber. It is 
durj to the enterprising spiritof Carl An'schuktz, 
that so complete a company was organized last 
Fall, and due to his thorough musicianship, his 
mastery as a -conductor, that a most refreshing 
degree of unity, animation and artistic feeding has 
been realized in their performances. He found 
it uphill work, however, throu;jh the winter. In 
Philadelphia there was more recognition than in 
New York : but generally the newspaper criti- 
cisms, which for the mo3t part are reflexes of tlie 
fashions and "sensations" of the day in all matters 
of art and taste, praised very caut'OU?ly, and re- 
lapsed into convenient silence. What «loes not 
pat/ the manager, it docs not pay to write about, 
seems to be tacitly adopted as the theory of news- 
paperdom. Then again, so fond are newspapers 
of praising everything in a certain perfunctory 
way, and so apt to praise most that which is least 
in Art, that earnest music-lovers here were hab- 
itually sceptical about what they read, as we are 
about the sensation bulletins of war news. We 
waited till we might hear with our own ears. 
And our hopes have been repeatedly raised dur- 
ing the winter, only to be disappointed, by the 
report that AnscLlitz was to bring his company to 
the Boston Theatre. Meanwhile wc have gained 
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by the postponements. Within a few months 
Mr. Anschiitarhas added to his force seyeral new 
singers from Germany, some of his brightest stars, 
sQch as Mme. Frederiei-Himmer, the two admira- 
ble tenors, Habelmann and Himmer, and other 
names, which certainly are not the ones we used 
to read of in the New York papers early in the 
winter. Moreover, reapin*; no material hanrest 
at nil rommen^nrate with so satisfactory an artis- 
tic result, and findinsr it too much for one man to 
be both musical and business head of such an en- 
terprise, it was his (r<'K>d luck to meet in Mr. 
Orover, the propriptor of theatres in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, a manager with 
insijrht to per(*eive the value and the capabilities 
of the thin«r« a man with means and will to as- 
sume the responsibility of it and place it once for 
all upon a sound material bans. Under his aus- 
pices the German Opera, thus SPt upon its feet 
afrain, has for some weeks past been triumphant- 
ly successful both in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, almost eclipsini; the Italian rival, and prom- 
isins: at all event"! to put an end to its monopoly 
from this time forth. 

Boston may b«» quite as subject to " sensations" 
and the rule of fashion as the larjrer cities, and 
quite as stronrfly wedded to Italian Opera, if we 
jndjre by crowded houses ; but Boston has a 
name for its love and cultivation of classical and 
German mnsic, which naturally turns a German 
Opera this way. This reputation is not altojze- 
ther unfounded, inasmuch as we have a large 
class amonsr our music-lovers whom the frequent 
hearinor of Beethoven's symphonies, Handel's and 
Mendelssohn's oratorios, &c., has educated into a 
very warm and tolerably appreciative admiration 
and continued demand for music of that deeply 
satisfvinf; order ; and it is true, to a prreAt degree, 
of our city that here the intellectual and moral 
element, the hifthest taste and culture, are not 
only proudly reco<;nized, but do in the long run 
compel the deference of fashion; nothing can 
lontr be fashionable which leaves them out. The 
opinion of this minority is always worth concili- 
atinsr ; it carries weight and sanctiofi through the 
land. Mr. Grover, therefore, could well afford 
to risk the loss of a few thousands simply to 
make his Opera known in Boston, to show us 
what it is, and to have it, if not patronized by 
crowds, at least so pronounced upon as he had 
intelligent conviction that it must be. Hence 
this sudden appearance at this late hour in the sea- 
son, with so much to distract men's minds ; hence 
this quiet resting of the thing upon its unheralded 
artistic excellence, content for a time with win- 
ning the recojtnition of a few who know good 
music and good atrtintr when they see and hear it 
All this we should have said in anticipation of 
their coming, if they had not come upon us by 
surprise. With only two or three days notice 
Anschiitz and his company were with us. The 
first real advertisement was the manner in which 
tliey performed Flotow's Martha on Monday even- 
ing. May 4th, before an audience which made up 
by its musical intelligence and by its enthusiasm 
for its exceeding paucity of numbers. It was felt 
by all present that that single hearing by those 
few had established the right of the German com- 
pany to succeed in Boston. A little more time 
to talk it about, to allow people to shape their 
engagementa, and a few more performances and 
they must win the day. And so it went on with 
increase of interest and of audience from night to 



night. The season was to be very brief, positive- 
ly only a fortnight, with a different opera every 
evening, and no repetitions. We were to be 
impressed indeed, not only with the unity, the 
versatility, the excellence of their performance, 
but with the extent, variety and richness of their 
repertoire both in things familiar and things new 
to us. Here was the proqrramme : for the. first 
week, Martha, La Dime Bfnnche, Fnwt, Der 
Frey^chWz^ Merry Wiren of Winrhor and AUs- 
snn/fro Straff ella ; second week, Don Juan and 
Fiffelio.Bnre. and perhaps the ZavherflHte^Tann' 
hdtuer, Robert and Das Nachlfager in Grenada, 
The first half has been carried out to the letter. 
Now Martha was not just the opera we should 
have chosen for the openinsr night. For these 
reasons. It has become almost too familiar, almost 
hacknied ; every Italian company has played it, 
and shall not this short first taste of German 
opera consist of thinjrs we do not ?et from every- 
body else ? Then Martha is not distinctively a 
Oerwan opera, althonsh a German wrote it; 
many a German writes Italian music ; this is as 
much Italian and French as it is German : in no 
sense is it a representative German work, like 
FifMio and the operas of Mozart and of Weber. 
Thirdly, it is not a great work, not even a second 
or third rate work, not a work of genius ; it is only 
clever, graceful, pretty, lively, popular, &c. We 
confess we have seldom been able to sit throajh 
the whole of Martha ; after the two sparkling 
first acts, after the fun is mainly over, and the 
lover is in his lunes, and the sentimental **Last 
rose of summer" business bearins, we have found 
it something stale and tedions. The more the 
triumph, therefore, of these Germans, that we did 
sit it out that eveninsr, and were so carried away, 
all of us, by the uncommon vivacity and genial 
excellence of the whole performance, that we did 
so in spite of ourselves most willingly. All ajrreed 
that Martha never was so well performed in Bos- 
ton ; and as the object was to strike a positive 
blow at the outset and show what this company 
was, we became convinced that they had made 
the right selection ; only let us hope that it will 
not be all or mainlv of this kind, that the studv 
of popularity will not balk us of our desire of 
hearing in this country the true, the highest Ger- 
man opera, the great works which may rank with 
Don Giovanni, that higher German opera which 
we have a right to regard it as the mission of such 
a well-appointed company as this to illustrate 
in this country. But now of the performers. 

Mme. JoHANNRRN, the only member of the 
troupe not new to us, sang and acted ** mi-Lady" 
like an accomplished artist. Although her voice, 
in the highest tones, is somewhat worn and hard, 
yet it always true and telling, sometimes sweet; 
and in execution she has vastly improved since 
she last sang here. Indeed there was much ex- 
quisite vocalization. She has her inspirations, 
always rising to the height of the impassioned 
moments. Mme. FrederIci was a charming 
Nancy. With a voice of singular purity and 
freshness, rich and reedy in the contralto and 
middle tones, vibrating like a canary in its exten- 
tive upward register ; subdued, soulful, sweet 
with native refinement, but finding power for 
every earnest utterance ; with a faultless charm 
of style, so easy that it seems spontaneous nature; 
singing always with expression, nerer overdoing, 
never falling short ; and with the perpetual play 
of ezpreasioQi whether singing or listening, on 



her face, and in every gesture and movement of 
her comisly person, she makes a most harmonious 
impression, quite disarming criticism. She is 
very young, not positively handsome, but her 
good honest German face lights up with inspira- 
tions and grows beautiful at times, as did the 
homelier features of the Lind. This time she 
had all the pretty archness and vivacity of 
Nancy, singing delightfully, but always modestly 
within her character as second. The courting 
scene, between her and Plunkett, was worthy of 
the days of Phillips and Carl Formes. The 
sturdy, jolly farmer's part was well filled by Herr 
Strinecke, who acts well and sings well, with a 
goo<l baritone, only a little husky. The tenor* 
Herr Himmer, was a tenore vahwtlo indeed, re- 
freshing to hear. None of the Brignoli sort of 
indifference or good-for-nothing sentimentality; 
a fine manly person and fine actor, with no non- 
sense, and a voice large, rich, firm and even 
in all its tones, still in its fresh prime, with a pure 
and noble style in the use of it indulging little in 
ornament, but giving out the mnsic honestly and 
largely, which the ear drinks in with more -and 
more delight For a very high note he resorts 
to the falsetto, but with good effect On the 
whole, all felt that it was a long time since we 
had had so noble a tenor. 

The part of the foolish old lover. Sir Tristram, 
found a suitable representative in Herr Graff, 
who is not the strongest basso of the troupe, but 
a useful one. The chorus, male and female, was 
a little larger than we have been used to, and'far 
more efifective, as well as better looking and act- 
ing, with musical, fresh, telling voices, singing 
with spirit and ensemble. The orchestra, of not 
quite 40 instruments, is remsikably good, espec- 
ially in the reeds, and the brass do not bray out 
mere noise. The admirable unity with which all 
work together with a hearty will, as if to bring 
out the opera rather than to distinguish them- 
selves, veri^es what we have always heard, and 
what some of ue who have been in Germany have 
known, of this peculiar merit of the German 
stage, whether in opera or drama. If they have 
not as many great singers or fine voices as the 
Italians, thay always seek to realize a good artis- 
tic whole. All parts harmonize, and the subordi- 
nate parts are good, the minor details are cared 
for, so that the total impression is pleasant ; un- 
like the slovenly manner in which most Italian 
operas are produced, with a few parts notable, 
and the rest lifeless or ridiculous. 

Tuesday, May 5th, the charming old opera of 
Boieldieu, La Dame Blanche (Die weisxe Dame:) 
Audience considerably larger. This opera was 
written in 1825,and there has scarcely been agreat- 
er favorite on the French,the German,or the Eng- 
lish sfnge. It was indifierently given in this city 
some 25 or SO years ago, by an English and a 
French troupe, -and much of the music is familiar, 
floating about in the general air, especially the 
beautiful overture. But the opera as such was new 
to us here and now. The work of a Frenchman, 
it is one of the operas which have become Ger- 
man by adoption and affinity. It is thoroughly 
genial music, Mozart-ish in spirit, and after the 
German heart. And it is one of the most grace- 
ful, beautiful and natural of all light romantic 
operas. Full of bewitching melodies, of the kind 
that never can become vulgar, it also continually 
surprises and delights the ear by fine traits of har- 
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mony and modulation and nice contrapuntal in- 
terwcavinp of voices. TJiere is no vulgar com- 
monplace, no claptrap, nothing of the maudling 
sentimental about it ; full of tenderness, this mu- 
tuc is all sound and wholesome. And the render- 
ing was most happy. The part of George Brown 
presented another admirable tenor of the troupe, 
a tenore di grazia^ Herr Habelmann, in a most 
favorable light. Too much has not been said in 
Philadelphia of the beauty of his voice, nor of his 
pure, expressive style of singing, seconded by 
natural and graceful action. Certainly his sing- 
ing of the old Scotch air "Robin Adair" in the 
last act was one of the most refined and exquisite 
specimens of ballad singing to be heard anywhere. 
Habelmann established himself at once m the 
hearty favor of his audience. When have we 
had a company with two such- tenors! 

Mme. JonANNSEN was agam the artist in the 
part of the White Lady. Mme. Frederici was 
all the more artist by consenting, with a true 
German spirit, to take the small part of the old 
servant Margaret, looking sweetly in her matron's 
cap and singing (he little ballad touchingly. 
Fraulein Cani88A, a sprightly, rosy little blark- 
eyed Jewish looking maiden, with one of those 
bright, hard-enamelled, clear and cutting little 
soprano voices, so like her eyes and face, has a 
good deal of vocal execution, acts livelily and 
naturally, and made a nice Jenny, the coquettish 
little wife of farmer Dickson. The latter part 
was well filled by Herr Cromfeld, tenor, who 
looks, acts and sings like an old stager, perfectly 
at home in German opera, and happy in helping 
out the whole. One of the most important rdles 
18 that of the crafty guardian and steward Gal- 
veston, which was splendidly done by Herr Her- 
manns, a magnificent basso, colossal in voice and 
person, dignified in action, and delivering his 
grand profondo tones or his rich ringing higher 
ones with equal clearness, truth and telling effect 
We have had no such basso since the better days 
of Formes ; and he has resources yet to be found 
out in other characters. In the spoken dialogue, 
which replaces the kalian purUindo in most Ger- 
man operas — not advantageously, to our taste — 
Herr Hermanns is particularly clear and of 
chaste accent Everybody went away delighted 
with Die Weme Dame^ and hoping it would be 
repeated. 

Wednesday, Tltird Night. Gounod's "Faust" is 
another of those operas which we would willingly 
have left to the Italians, at least until wo have secured 
some half a score of those distinctively best German 
works, with which our people are so unacquainted. 
Wore it not better that a German troupe at first 
should stand on its peculiarity, doing what others 
cannot or do not do, and showing its catholicity 
later ? But *' Faust " is now the fashion ; many 
there be and loud that call for it, and what more sure 
to fill the house 1 Besides there is curiosity to com- 
pare the German with the Italian rendering. The 
house was indeed much more nearly full. The ver- 
dict we think must be for the German prftsentment. 
There was much more life and spirit in it as a whole. 
The chomies, especially those of the " Kirmesse," 
made a livelier sensation. Herr Himmeb's voice 
and action wore very fine in Faust, and the Mephis- 
topheles of Hbrmanxs was marvellously effective in 
its way, that of the popular tradition clown devil, 
and not the polished lago-like gentleman, the 19ch 
century devil, of Goethe. The Gretchen of Frbdb- 
rici was perfectly eharming, more exquisite even 
than Miss Eellogg's, in that it seemed less like a 



study ; she looked the type of modest, pious, lovely 
German maidenhood ; her rich, fioulful, fiympathetic 
voice, and the necminply unconscious inith of action, 
made it " a thing of boaufy and of joy forever." 
The Church scene was omitted (many encores had 
made it late) ; but of the Inst scene, in the prison, 
much more was made than we have seen before. In 
no'part would we have exchanged with the Italians, 
except for Bellini's Valentine, in which Herr Stbi- 
neceb was by no means had. It was so artistic, 
too, to put JoiiANNSKN in the pretty little part of 
Sicbcl, which she did exquisitely ! 

Thursday. A crowded honse for Weber's Frry- 
schiUz. Beaton is alive to the fact of German Opera 
at last ! The charm of tlie wonderful mn?«ic is infal- 
lible, and the hope of hearing it for the first time 
well rendered made it the gala night of the week. 
Indeed it was an admirable performance. It was 
rare delight to listen to that orchestra and that won- 
derful instrumentation, the human and the mysterioiia 
exprohsion of the high and low clarionet tone<, the 
bassoons, the sylvan horns, etc., even were that all. 
Then the chorus, pictureisque in appetirance, aang so 
finely. Habblmann, thongh struggling with a cold, 
gave the trying music of Max, its altemntions of 
despair and hope, with trno power of expre«8ion. 
Grapp has not weight of voice, nor life enongh, for 
Caspar-; it shonid have been Hermanns for that is 
a great part. Hronfbld tossed off the vain Kilian«9 
gay, triumphant song as well as his voice would let 
him, always true to the humor of the thing, as Nym 
has it. 

But the memorable thing of all was the Agathe of 
Fkbdbbioi. It was too beautiful to speak of; some- 
thing almost h(My in the truth and parity of feeling, 
the harmony of voice, song, look and action, which 
made it as near to Weber's ideal of the part as any- 
thiog probably has ever come since Jenny Lind. 
The scena : " Wie nahte mir der Schlummer" with the 
prayer '^Leise, leise" entranced the audience. All 
that we have said of her Gretchen was more than 
confirmed here. We have had greater executive vo- 
calists, but, with the exception of Lind and Bosio, 
when so true a singer in the souVs sense of the 
word? Little Caktsba'b voice is too ontleaping 
and demonstrative at times, not so sympathetic and 
blending as we could wish, but she entered right 
heartily and prettily into the part of the merry and 
good little friend and cousin Aennchen, and sang its 
florid melody in a way that won with further hearing. 

The diablene of the Wolfs Glen scene was suffi- 
ciently elaborate; taken -as a joke by the audience, 
of conrse,as itisin Germany .for snchsuperstitions have 
long since lost their hold on the imagination ; but 
one had only to listen to the orchestra to find it mys- 
tical and grand. The Bridesmaids' Chorus was as 
good as new, and so the Hunter's Chorus. The only 
pity is that the music in the last act of the Frof- 
tchau is so much weaker than the rest of the opera ; 
there the inspiration seems to have run low ; charm- 
ing melodies are forced in, but nothing worked up 
to a culminating glory of ensemble. 

Thdweek closed with a coaple of light operas, new 
to Boston, with only moderate audiences. 

On Friday, Nicolai's "Merry Wives of Windsor," 
full of sparkling, graceful music, of which the over- 
ture had g^ven us a foretaste, extremely comical, and 
having the advantage of a cleverly constructed libret- 
to,as close as an opera could be to Shakespeare. Heb- 
MAirvs, by his capital impersonation, both in make- 
up, acting, song and spoken dialogue, quite dispelled 
our fears of the absurdity of Falstaff set to music. 
Hackett's Fat Knight is not more enjoyahle, and here 
the music lifts it out of coarseness, without any loss 
of humor. He was as eourtly and gallant, as he was 
droll and merry. The drinking song (drinking for a 
wager) was inimitable, and nothing could exceed the 
drollery of the solemn march and chorus with which 
the "dead men" were home out Johannsbn and 



Frrdbrici, as Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Pago, acied to 
the life, and had a good deal of sparkMnir, som»»iime'< 
ffrarura, music to sing, espociallv tlio former, w'lo »Ud 
all with fill** art and tart. If \rki.m ^nv m'/him -^'''-wd 
the l>eauty of his voice and style as Fenton, with Ca- 
KI88A for his "sweet Anne Pago." Krokfbld's 
Dr. Caius and Haimbb's Slender were comical 
enough. 

For a Matinee on Saturday .Flotow's ^frorf*tta,which 
to our surprise we found more enJoyaMo than Mar' 
tha. As music it has generally the same traits. The 
more seriou'* and sentimental parts are the weakest, 
hnt then' are some fine comic hits ; and there is an 
nnacrompmied trio, quite in the old Itdiati vein, 
that was singularly heautifni. A '-apital suhject for 
an opera i* the romantic storv of th»» old composer, 
which the lihretto wi«ely doeK|not follow out to its 
tragical conclusion, hut stops with the rescue of the 
lovers through the power of Stradella's music, melt- 
ing the hearts of the asoasains in Rome. The carni- 
val and serenade (begun in had tunc) in Venice, with 
the flight of the maestro and his pupil Leonora (an- 
other Ahclard and Rloise), from th'* jealoas guardian, 
made a pictnre<ique first act of moonlitrht-y and ten- 
der music. The pursuit to Stmdelln's home near 
Rome, the simple wedding festival, and the quaint 
Tta'ian humor of the two astassin*. Habblmann and 
Stfinbckk. increase the interest in the -econd act, 
and a more picturesque, naive ro-jue than Hahelmann 
was. could hardly be conceived. In the third act, 
the arrival cif the guardian (Venetian lover in the 
hi^torv). the attempt of the nssassins to creep up and 
stab Stradella while ho rehcar«es his hymn for the 
M donna Fe^^tivHl (the story savs an Oratorio in the 
Lateran church), their repentance, and the happy 
union of the lovers, though, with the exception of the 
trio. less original as music, sti'l leave the impres 
sion <>f a mnoue and pleasing "vhole. Himmrr was 
Stridella. and sung his music quite as well as it de- 
served. Both the fine tenors were' in the cast!^ We 
have no room to say much of thisppera. We enjoyed 
i' much ; onlv we could wish that the triumph of 
Music in the last act, where it melts the hearts of 
freiind Malvolio and frntnd Barherino, and moves 
stones to repentance, were more signal, that is to say 
greater music. 

Here we must pause for the present. This second 
week has oflered after all hut two new things, Don 
Juan (strange to say, the worst of their performances) 
and Fiddio, while '/ausf. FWysdiStz and Martha have 
been repeated, and Faust will be again repeated this 
afternoon, bringing the short, rich season to a close. 

CoNCBBTS. We trust our readers will bei^r in 
mind the concert in the Music Hall, to-morrow even- 
injr, of Mr. Pbck, the faithful and ohiiging superin- 
tendent of the Hall. He has Miss Louisa Kbllooo 
for a prime attraction, and a varied programme in 
which a host of our best singers, organists, &c., will 
take part. The Orchbstral Union close their af- 
ternoon concerts next Wednesday with Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. A verv nice synopsis of it will 
be found on another page, which we saved up from a 
Chicago Philharmonic programme. Mrs. Fbohock 
will play the organ. 

The past fortnight has been rich in Concerts, which 
we must review next time. Now we have scarcelv 
room to mention the capital performance of "Elijah" 
(with Miss Phillipps as contralto) ; the charming 
concert, and enthusiastic reception, of Miss Phil- 
Lipps, and of Mme. Qubbbabblla with her; Mr. 
£ich berg's Sacred Coneort ; the fine Oi^^n Concerts 
of Mr. Whiting (a new hand at our Great Organ, 
and an adept) and of Mrs. Frohock ; and two of 
the richest afternoon programmes of this rich season 
of the Orchestral Union. 



■— •- 



New Tobk. The fifth and last Philharmonic 
Concert (April 33) had for its main feature th^ great 
Symphony in C by Schubert. Carl Bergmann con- 
ducted the noble orchestra of seventy-five. The oth- 
er selections were Schumann's Overture to "(^no- 
veva ;" Aria from Mozart's "Magic Flute ;" Piano* 
forte Concerto in A minor, op. 85, by Hummel, 
played by Richard Hoffman ; Romanza from Weher*8 
"Euryanthe ;" Concert Overture in A, by J. Rietz. 
The aria and Romanza were sung by Sig. Ix>tti, the 
German tenor of Maretzek's Italian Opera. The 
Philharmonic Society have an excellent rule whereby 
encores "cannot be permitted." 

The Oratorio "Judas Maccabsus," a performance 
of which was mentioned in our last, was accompan- 
ied by an orchestra, and we are assured an eflicieot 
one. We gathered our first intelligence of the per- 
formance from a New York paper, which only men- 
tioned a piano accompaniment The Conductor's 
name, too, is Frederic Louis Ritter, and not Franz 
Bitter. 
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Worcester, Mass. "Stella" in the Palladiiim 
of last week thus chronicles Mr. C. C. Stearns's con- 
cert and (he first pcrforman^ce of his new Mass. 

It took place on Thursday evening, filled Wash- 
burn Hall to its full extent, and was pronounced one 
of the best concerts ever given in Worcester. It 
opened with a "Tantmn Er(/o" composed bv Mr. 
Stearns, and well sung bj the club under his leader- 
ship, with assistance of an efficient little orchestra of 
seven pieces. The work was well received, especial- 
ly the liiecond movement, which was brilliant and tell- 
intr. Mrs. A. S. Allen sang "Jerusalem ! thou that 
killest the Prophets I" with excellent expression ; 
and ft quartet choir sang Owen's "Ave Maria." The 
seoond part of the programme was occupied by Mr. 
Stearns's original Mnss in A, a work noticed at length 
in our columns last week, and which, on the occasion 
of its first public performance, revealed new beauties 
to those who heard It in rehearsal, and won from the 
large audience only high encomiums of praise. Rare- 
ly (loes it happen that a young composer succeeds so 
well in brins^ing out his first work, in summoning 
such efficient aid — choral and instrumental, and in 
more than meeting public expectation. A more en- 
thusiastic audience in rarely found in our concert- 
rooniH ; and yet it was not demonstrative, did not 
even demand an encore ; but there was that unmis- 
takcuble air of cordial appreciation, more valued 
doubtless by compo<(er and performers than the loud- 
est applause. The choruses were well sung ; so, too, 
the majority of the solos, quartets, &c. The strong 
points of the work came out with new force, and the 
unity of the whole was even more apparent than be- 
fore. The " Et Incarnatus ;'* the "Agnus Z>«"— with 
the i\fiser<re breathed out, rather than sung ; and the 
"Dona Nobis,** were especially admired. The orches- 
tral parts were the subject of general remark for their 
originality, richness, and the sound musical knowl- 
edge shown in their composition. It is the general 
dcHire that the performance of the Mass should be re- 
peated. We hope to hear it in Mechanics Ilall, with 
a lartrer orchestra and an organ. Why not at the 
de<lication of the fine instrument to be held here dur- 
ing the coming fall ? 

We should be glad to copy "Stella's ' analytic des- 
cription of the Mass, but its length renders that im- 
possible just now. For the present, let an opinion, 
wl^^ich we find in the Worcester Spy, suffice. The 
initials "£. II." denote one entitled to express an 
opinion : 

The ear is not wearied with dull and frivolous com- 
monplace, nor is a pure taste offended with the cheap 
surprised which too often form the staple of modem 
composition. There is that consistency of design 
and unity of effect combined with ingenuity of detail 
and, in many passages, elegance of finish, which be- 
long to the higher class of composition. The aim of 
the author has been high, and he has reached his 
mark with much more success than commonly at- 
tends a first essay in the crand style. There are pas- 
sntfcs of great beauty in the course of the work, while 
there is not a single weak strain. It is not an imita- 
tion at all, but on the contrary quite an original pro- 
duction. The "£t incarnatus" is singularly nne, 
while the "Agnus Dei" and the "Dona nobis" have 
VKTV striking merit. A careful criticism may detect 
hfiiS and there the truces of the youthful hand, par- 
ticularly in the occasional redundance of the harmony 
and the tendency to what is technically termed "Imi- 
tation." that is, the repetition of the same melodic fig- 
ure on too many degrees of the staff. The disposi- 
tion towards "sequences" both in playing and in com- 
position Is cliarac'tfristic of young performers and 
writers. It shows itself rarely however in this work. 
U|>on the whole this production must be pronounced 
a decided achievement in a right direction, with fewer 
drawbacks than usual. 



Philadelphia. A grand Musical Festival, inau- 
gurating the Great Central Fair (for the Sanitary 
Commission), opened on the 4th inst., at the Acade- 
my of Music, to last a fortnight. The entertainments 
consist of operas in the English language, Oratorios 
and miscellaneous concerts. The Oratorios announ- 
ced are "The Creation" and "Judas Maccabseus." 
The operas are the "Bohemian Girl," by Balfe, 
"Maritana," by Wallace, and Mr. Wm. Henry Fry's 
new opera, "Notre Dame of Paris," the subject taken 
from Victor Hugo's .romance. The committee state 
that "they deem the opportunity a favorable one to 
essay the illustration of music, in all its most popular 
forms, upon a scale hitherto unattempted in this country, 
and which will do justice to various compositions, as 



they are interpreted only in the duef capitals of Eur 
rope." To this end, the committee say : 

They have made a contract with Mr. L. E. Harri- 
son (now of New York, and formerly of this city), 
Manager of the American Opera Company. The 
artists and auxiliaries engaged by Mr. Harrison, far 
exceed in number and airgregate merit any force ever 
employed upon the Lyrical stage of this continent. 
The following are the names— the principal vocalists 
of the list having performed of hite with great suc- 
cess in New York. 

Musical Director — Mr. Theodore Thomas, of New 
York. Conductors of Oratorios— Dr. Leopold Meig- 
nen and Carl Sentz, of Philadelphia. Leaders in 
Miscellaneous Concerts— Dr. W. P. Cunnincham 
and Messrs. C. C. Koppitz and Charles Dodworth, of 
Philadelphia. Leader of Miliiary Band — Mr. Adolph 
Birgfelil, of Philadelphia. Pianist— Mr. J. N. Patti- 
son, of New. York: Onranist— Mr. Arthur H. Mes- 
siter, of Philadelphia. Harpist— Mr. Alfred F. Toul- 
man, of New York. Operatic Sta^e Manager — Mr. 
B. A. Baker, of New York. Operatic Prompter — 
Mr. I^eopold Kngeike, of Philadelphia. First So- 
prano—Mrs Comre Borchard. First Contralto — 
Mrs. Jenny Kempion. Second Contralto — Miss 
I^ouisa Myers. First Tondr — Mr. Walter Birch. 
First Barytone— Mj. S. C. Campbell. Second Ba- 
rvtone — Mr. William Skaats. Bass — Mr. Edward 
Segnin. 

The Opera Chorus consfsts of one hundred select- 
ed singers, with a corps of accomplished amateur 
volunteers. 

The Oratorio Choms . includes members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of the Harmonia Soci- 
ety, and of eleven Oormnn Choral Societies of this 
city, and o^ the Mozart Musical Union, of Reading, 
forming an aggregate of many hundreds of voices. 

The orchestra and military band for operas, and all 
other divisions of the Festival, are composed of 9.'> 
of the most rlistingrnished instrumentalists of Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

In the dramatic department of the operas are a 
Corps de Bailer, and other assistants, numbering one 
hundred and fifty. 

The chief of these '* hitherto unattempted" mag- 
niflcencies is Fry's Opera, the production of which, 
we are told, costs the Fair some $12,000. For our 
poor soldiers' sake may it put as Xntf^ a som upon 
the profit side I Besides the array of singers, orches- 
tra, and hundreds of people, ballet dancers, &c., on 
the stage, there is a church organ on the stage, and 
" a peal of full-sized church bells," while the scenery 
and stage appointments are " all elaborately illustra- 
tive of Paris in the fifteenth century." Three or fonr 
performances have thus far been given, and of course 
the newspaper critics all blaze oat in full glorification 
of the new opera, if only because it is brought oat 
on snch a Jullienesque and magnitudinons scale, and 
is by an American. Some of the New York dailies, 
it seems, despatched their critics to Philadelphia ex- 
pressly to report of it. (One would think it might 
have been heard as far as New York in a still hour). 
One of those reports, that of the 7W6une's "special," 
which wehave copied on another page,give8 the impres 
sion of an ardent believer in Fry's musical authority 
and genius, an advocate (in our own columns before 
now) of Fry's criticism. Fry's creatorship, and all 
Fry's eccentricities. Most of the local and the New 
York reporters are equally ready and wholesale with 
their praise. The only exception reaches us too late 
to copy it, a much more temperate, well considered 
article in the Press of May 9, which) evidently not 
withholding praise where praise is due, has such 
sentences as these : " Of coarse, it is very fulsome 
praise to rank "Notre Dame" with the works of 
Bellini, Donizetti and Yerdi — works of which it is 
not free from imitation. An inspiration of one me- 
lody, equal to the least of Bellini's, upon whom Mr. 
F. has modelled his sentimental music, would have 
given him a popular fame long ago." " Why yearn 
after the Italian mock Eden ? Why attempt to rival 
Bellini's sweetness or Verdi's sonority ?" " The 

man who translates a noble song into noble music 
will do his art and his nation a service, which imper- 
fect operatists, with all the drowning sensations of the 
stage, will not readily equal. Mr. Fry would grate- 
fully acknowledge that one song of Schubert's, writ- 
ten in a quarter of an hour at a country tavern, is 
worth the whole of his laborioas opera." 



Sptfial %ti\ms. 



DE80RIPTITB LIST OF THE 



TEST :m:xjsio. 



P«blUli«4 by Oliver DItaeii $l C«. 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

I'm a young man from the country. Comie song. 

Harry CUfion, 30 
Ths young nuui that nobody eould ^'ooma Itovwy** 
although he waa from the **ooaptxy." Vine melody. 

'Twa8eveiung,at the window. (Erinnerung.)Song. 

Graben Hoffman, 30 
Of much merit, A *'fi9rget-me-sot" song, fbll of 
pensive thought. 

Tenting on the old camp ground. W. Kittredge, 
(As sung by the Hatchinson family.) 30 

Another ezeellent war song, sfanple and clear in 
style, like other melodies sang by **the tribe of Asa." 

Kyrie Eleison. (The sky is calm and clondlees.) 

F. Boon, 30 

One of Looglbllow*s solemn hymns, set to MendeU- 
sohn-llke musle, by the Florence eompoMr. The idea 
of the anthemf b^cnn by the aoonding aarf In rocky 
caverns, reiponded to by the rceonndlng lines of 
breakeic, listened to by the stars, Is well reprsaented 
in the harmony. 

Tragedy in the Tenth Arenne. Comic song. 

C. W, Hunt 30 
Isabella with the gingham umbrella. Comic song. 

H. difion. 30 
Two fhnny songs, not veiy refined, hot good enongh 
as provccativei of mirth. 

Sweet and low, wind of the westetn sea. 

F, S, Davenport. 30 
A charming Inllaby, with sweet and chaste maafe. 

Union and liberty forever. Song and Chorus. 

W. O. Perkins. 30 
A stirring choros, snltable for war times. 

Song of all songs. Combination song. 

S, C, Foster. 30 
One of the enrlons medley songs fi>r which many 
people, just now, are so pleased. 

Inatramental Mnalo. 

Tonng Zephyrs. (Tone Pictnrei, No, 6.) 

GmrgBofnaid, 30 
A gracefhl and efllsetlve piece, and good Ihr pnpils. 

Carroll & Qaeen's double clog dance. Nos. 1 &8. 

G, L, G, 30 

A couple of bright dancing tnnes, fhmlllar no doubt, 
to these who have attended, (and laughed,) at Horrls* 
Pell and Trowbridge's entertainments. Has a colored 
title. 

The echoes of Killamey. Brinley Richards. 

One of Richard's sweetest pieces. Contains the 

mriody of *^The meeting of the waters.'* Not difllcult. 

Faust march. Soldier's chorus. For Brass Band. 1. 00 
This celebiated maieh Is now ready fixr the bands 
around the country. Bend In orders In time to^bring 
It out on the fburth of July. 

Ariel. Caprice a la valse. D. Richards. 50 

Books. 

Henning's Practical Violin School. $S.&0 

This Is an instmctlon book, with a great deal of 
pialn« homely common sense In its directions to.teach- 
ers and pupils, and Is evidently the work of an instmc- 
ter who lovse <*hls trade*' and his instroment. With 
German and IngUsh words. 



Uusio BT Mail— Hnsie Is sentby.mall. the expense being 
two cents for every foar ounces, or fiCction thereor. Persons 
at a distance will find the eonveyanee a saving of time and 
expense in obuining supplies. Books canalse be sent at 
double these rates. 
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for Dvlght^t Jonroftl of Hasto. 

Half a doien of Beethoven's Contempo- 

rariet. 

II. ANTONIO SALIBHI. 
lOontlnaed from ptfft 284] 

Tliere is no account of any composition by Sal- 
leri in the year 1777; and ai>er the saccen of 
Umlaurs operetta the Emperor, bein^ full of the 
matter, fraye his Kspellmeister leave to visit Ita- 
ly, where his f^rowinj; fame had now brought 
him three invitations to come and compose so 
many operas. In Milan a new opera house was 
to be opened — no less a one than the now fa- 
mous Scala — and all the old and well known 
composers of the Italian cities were passed over, 
to call their younsr conntryman — now about 87 
years of ajre — from Vienna to write the openinj; 
piece. This was ^^Europa ricononciuta^ text by 
Yeraxi, in two acts, with choruses and an analo- 
gous ballet in the middle of each act. The piece 
had ^reat success spite of a miserable text, and 
lonjr kept its place on th^ sta^e, thoufih Mosel 
thinks it one oi Salieri's poorer compositions. 

From Milan the composer went to Venice to 
compose "£« 9euola de* Gelon," an opera buffa, 
text by Maxzola, which was brought out early in 
1779 and had extraordinary success. Salieri had 
with him on this tour a young German, now for 
the first time in Italy, who lodged with him in 
Venice, and accompanied him everywhere. The 
day succeeding the opening of the theatres after 
Christmas is, or rather was (while Venice was), 
a day for the assembling of all, who cared for 
music and the draoia, in the coffeehouses, about 
St Mark's place, to discuss or inquire about the 
new pieces, with which the various houses had 
opened. It is the custom in that city to name 
the theatres from the nearest church, but in talk- 
ing about them to call them by the name of the 
saint only, — instead, for instance, of saying **th« 
theatre near the church of St Samuel," or 
"Teatro Sant' Angiolo," to say merely "San Sam- 
uele," or **Sant' Angiolo." On this morning Sal- 
ieri with his companion took his coffee in one of 
the largest houses on the square, where the the- 
atrical news was of course the main topic of con- 
versation. 

**Saint Benedict was hissed off," said one. '^Tho 
Angel was pretty successful, but Saint Samuel 
went to the devil " said another, and so on. On 
leaving the house, the young Grerman, astounded 
and indignant, remarked to Salieri : *<How dis- 
respectfully they do Ulk here of the saints !" 

From Venice the composer journeyed to Rome 
to compose the opera buffa, "Za pat<(enza tnospef- 
fato," text by Petroselini, which, with its beauti- 
ful, flowing melodies, corresponding exquisitely 
to the text, and its fine but simple accompani- 
ment, in some of the vocal pieces consisting only 
of the quartet of bowed instruments, was anoth- 
er complete triumph. 

These successes led to offers of new engage- 
ments, which with Joseph's permission he accept- 
ed, and therefore in the spring of 1779, he re- 
turned to Milan to compose "// Tcdismano," text 



by Goldoni, for the opening of another new thea- 
tre — Alia Cannobiana. This was also an opera 
buffa with choruses, in two^ acts. 

Passing through Florence on his way north, he 
found the manager of the prihctpal house just 
ready to bring out his "Fiera di Venezia,** and 
that functionary besought him ts; at least, be 
•present at the general rehearsal, to which he con- 
sented. The rehearsal was set for the evening, 
and at the hour soloists and orchestra were ready, 
but not a chorus singer. •*Why are they so late ?** 
asked Salieri. **Because the shops are not shut," 
was the answer. The explanation of which was. 
that most of the Italian choruses then were made 
up of shopkeepers or their assistants, who, know- 
ing not one note from another, learned their parts 
by rote, and never made a mistake, — ^but they 
had only Italian choruses to sing. 

The directors of the new Cannobiana theatre, 
three noblemen of Milan, had ai ranged to open 
the house with three works : Salieri's ^^Fiera di 
Venezia," ^*ll Taliamano^ and finally, an opera 
to be set by a comfy)ser named Russ. While the 
vocalists were studying the first, Salieri set him- 
self to work upon the second, of which Goldoni 
had sent the first act and the plan of the whole. 
The second act was delayed by the sickness of 
Goldoni. Then the theatre was not ready in 
time, and, as the singers were only engaged up to 
a certain date, it became impossible to produce 
the third of the proposed operas, and poor Russ 
saw himself deprived of the opportunity of prov- 
ing his talents, and must perforce content him- 
self with the present made by the directors and 
the written invitation or engagement for the next 
season. Salieri pitied the man in his bitter dis- 
appointment, and, satisfied with having one of 
his operas performed, he proposed to the direc- 
tors, that they give the second act of *'iZ Tali^- 
manot" which had now arrived, to Russ. They 
did this ; Russ composed it, and the work was a 
complete success. 

A change in the management of the theatre in 
Venice, the old manager having died, and the 
want of sufficient security that his time and labor 
would be adequately rewarded, led Salieri to 
give up the composition of "X' isda capricdMa^ 
which the poet Masxola had already sent him, 
and of which he had already several numbers fin- 
ished. 9e therefore remained some time longer 
in Milan, and then returned to Rome to compose 
another opera text by Petroselini, *^La dama 
pastoreUa/* (6t the Cameval of 1780, a work 
which he himself says ^'neither pleased nor dia- 
pleased." 

In Rome he received an invitation to Naples, 
where Joseph's disreputable sister Caroline was 
queen, to compose a serious opera for San Carlo, 
to be brought out in May, 1 780, and to prepare 
bis ^^Scuola de* geUnC* for production upon the 
so-called Florentine Theatre. A third leave of 
absence was therefore necessary. The composer 
was long in doubt whether he could with propri- 
ety apply again for an extension of his leave ; but 
as it was for only three months, and as he had re- 



ceived the invitation through the Austrian Am- 
bassador, Count V. Lamberg. and with the ap- 
probation of the King of Naples — Joseph's broth- 
er-in-law — he took courage and sent on his appli- 
cation to Count Rosenburg, chief chamberlain, 
and head of the court theatre at Vienna — ^him, 
who had the previous year obtained the prolong- 
ation of his leave of absence — and went on to 
Naples to begin his work and await the reply. 
His petition was written in the most respectful 
terms, and his reasons displayed in the clearest 
light, and there is no doubt that, had Joseph read 
it, the three months would have been granted 
him at once. But Rosenberg, as he afterwards 
confessed, placed the petition in his cabinet and 
forgot it, and made Salieri's desire known to Jo- 
seph in few words and with no explanation of the 
circumstances under which the petition was writ- 
ten and which certainly justified it. The result 
was that the composer received the following an- 
swer : 

**Ia reply to the petition addressed to his Maj- 
esty for leave to remain still longer in Italy, All- 
highest-the-same makes it my duty to write you, 
that you are your own master to remain so long 
there as you please or think for your good ; yes, 
that you, if you find yourself better off there than 
here, may remain there forever. I am pained to 
be unable to make you any pleasanter reply and 
remain, &c., &c." 

It was a very unlucky mistake of Salieri's not 
to have sent word to Rosenberg with his petition, 
that, in the hope of receiving the desired leave, 
he was going on to Naples in order to save all 
the time posable. The ungracious reply was 
sent to Rome and thence forwarded by a friend 
to him in Naples. Meantime Salieri had waited 
upon Count Lamberg and had been presented at 
court, where the king and queen had received 
him with great favor. He had also begun the 
composition of his opera, **La Semiramide," 

The surprise and fright with which Rosenberg's 
letter filled him were overwhelming. He hasten- 
ed to Lamberg to ask his advice, who sought to 
calm him, by persuading him that if the queen 
should apply to her brother in his behalf the mat- 
ter would have no serious consequences. Salieri 
therefore determined to apply at once to the 
queen, but as he returned to his lodgings, and 
thought it over, it presented itself in a very dif- 
ferent light. He remembered that Joseph, friend- 
ly as he was, invariably, towards every man and 
especially to those constantly about him, did not 
like to be forced to say yes, where he liad once 
said, no. Filled with anxiety lest the mere re- 
fbsal of his petition might not be all, but that a 
loss of his master's favor might follow, ne return- 
ed to Count Lamberg and, most urgently entreat- 
ing him to find a way of cancelling his engage- 
ment with the Neapolitan court, departed on the 
instant for Vienna. Before entering his carriage 
he wrote to Count Rosenberg, entreating forgive- 
ness for bis too great fireedom, and announcing 
his immediate departure from Naples. 

At noon, April 8, 1780> he joined his delighted 
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family — that is on the second anniversary of the 
day on which he befTAn his Italian journey. His 
first call was upon Rosenbergs ; but not finding 
him at home, he went to the palace and, as a 
mark of his submission to the will of the Empe- 
ror, instead of proceeding into Joseph's apart- 
ment, as his ri^ht was and atfhe had always done, 
remained without in the corrid9r,' where petition- 
ers awaited their monarch, who came thither ev- 
ery aftornoon at three o'clock to hear them and 
receive their papers. There, a little apart from 
some twenty persons, mostly country people, who 
awaited the Emperor, Salieri took his place, not 
a little afraid of a cool reception. 

At the hour Joseph returned from a ride, came 
as usual through the corridor, listened to the peti- 
tioners, talked with them more like a father than 
a monarch, and suddenly caught sight of the Ka- 
pellmeister. Hastening to him he exclaimed : 

"See, here is Salieri! I did not expect you so 
soon ; have you had a pleasant journey ?" 

"An excellent one, your majesty," he answer- 
cfd timidly, "notwithstanding, in order to repair 
my fault, for which I humbly pray forgiveness, I 
felt bound to travel day and night, that I mighl 
so much the sooner resume my duties here at 
court.** 

"It was not necessary to hurry so," said Joseph, 
kindly, "still, it is a pleasure to me to see you 
again. Now go up stairs, we will try some pieces 
out of your new operas, which have been sent to 
me from Italy." 

These good words so calmed and encouraged 
the musician that he forgot all the troubles which 
his hurried journey had caused him. On enter- 
ing the ant-e-chamber he found some of the older 
members of the Court Chapel, who rejoiced all 
the more to see him, as a report had obtained 
currency, that he had fallen under the Emperor's 
displeasure. Half an hour later came Joseph, 
put the petitions and documents, which he had 
ceived, into his cabinet, seated himself in the rau 
sic-room to his dinner, and had Salieri called in 
to talk with him during his solitary meal of fifteen 
minutes duration. "Had he found his family all 
well ?" he asked, and put various questions in re- 
lation to his tour, to his compositions while away, 
and the like. Salieri told his story, and of course 
came a( last to the Neapolitan business. As in 
some confusion, he confessed, that he had left 
home for Naples without waiting for permission 
to do so, in full faith that this permission would 
follow him, Joseph, with a sudden turn of his 
head — one of his peculiarities — fixed his eyes 
upon him with an expression of surprise. Salieri 
ceased and there was a moment's pause ; during 
which ho (Salieri) thought his master, who had 
not known that the matter had gone so far, was 
sorry not to have granted his petition ; still he 
said nothing, and gave the conversation a new 
turn by the question: "Where did you find the 
best orchestra ? Salieri saw that nothing mora 
was to be said on the Naples afifair and bore him- 
self accordingly. 

After his*meal the other musicians were called 
in, and Joseph devote<l his usual concert hour to 
pieces from'^^Europa riconsciuta" and "Za Scuola 
de* GelosL" The concert over, Salieri was told 
to visit in the evening the new "National (Sing- 
spiel) Sing-drama," for so Joseph called his Ger- 
man opera. "You must tl^en tell me," added the 
Emperor, "if the company and the establishment 
have made progress during your absence." At 



the next private concert, Joseph asked as soon as 
he saw Salieri. "How, do you find our national 
Sing-drama ?" The composer,really pleased with 
what he had seen and heard, replied, that he had 
found it in all respects wonderfully perfect. "Now 
you shall compose a German opera," said Joseph. 
Salieri proposed the translation ot one of his fine 
operas, composed in Italy. "No translation," re- 
turned the other, smiling,"an original sing-drama." 
"Your majesty, I do not know how to set about 
the work of an opera in the German language, I 
speak it so badly." "Vtry well," said Joseph, 
still smiling, "the labor will answer for ah exer- 
cise in the language. I will to-morrow morning 
give Rosenberg the order to have a German op- 
eratic poem prepared for you." 

This, which was proposed in joke, Salieri had 
to carry out in full earnest — for which, however, 
he had plenty of leisure, as Maria Theresa hap- 
pened to die soon after (Nov. 29, 1780J, and the 
court theatres were of course for some weeks 
shut up. 

(To b« CoDtina«d.) 



Oiacomo Meyerbeer. 

Giacomo Meyerbeer, or Jacques Meyer-Lieb- 
man Beer, was bom at Berlin, on the 5th of 
September, 1794 — according to most of his bio- 
graphers. The eighth edition of the Dictionnaire 
de la Conversation of Leipsic, however, places the 
date of his birth three years earlier, in 1791 — 
the year before Rossini was born — and this fact 
has crept into many historical dictionaries. The 
father, Jacques ^eer, was a wealthy Jewish 
banker, and the name has made itself famous in 
the Arts and sciences. Giacomo had two broth- 
ers, both of whom became celebrated. Guil- 
laume, accounted among the best astronomers of 
Germany, obtained the astronomical prize from 
the Academy of Sciences, of Berlin, for a map 
of the moon, and died in 1850. Michel, who 
died in 1883, at the early age of 34, was one of 
the most promising dramatic poets in Germany, 
which is attested by his tragedies of the Paria 
and Struens/et for the latter of which, some years 
later, Giacomo composed an overture and inciden- 
tal music. 

All the biographers of Meyerbeer point to the 
premature indications of his genius. Some assert 
that even as early as his fourth year he exhibited 
undoubted manifestations of musical intelligence. 
This we can readily believe ; but that he should 
at that period transfer the tunes he heard plaved 
in the streets on barrel-organs with the right 
hand to the pianoforte, and make out <'orrect har- 
monies with his left, is asking us to believe too 
mu(!h. The parents, enraptured with the boy, 
entrusted his musical education to Lauska, a 
pianist, pupil of Clementi, a good player and 
teacher. Meyerbeer made astonishing progress 
und«*r his new master, and at six years of age 
had become a little lion-pianist in the salons of 
Berlin. The father and mother never contem- 
plated educating their young prodigy for a pub- 
lic career ; but they thought such extraordinary 
talents should not oe wasted, and provided the 
best instruction in their power. When only nine 
years old GiacQimo was considered one of the first 
pianists in Berlin. On the occasion of two bene- 
fit concerts, at the theatre — on the 1 7th of No- 
vember, 1808, and the 2nd of January, 1804 — he 
was heard for the first time, by. the public, and 
achieved an immense success. The Abb4 Vogler, 
who at that time enjoyed celebrity in Germany, 
as organist and rhetorician, heard him at these 
concerts, and pronounced that he would one day 
be a great musician. Some time afterwards Cle- 
menti, hearing the youthful pianist, was so much 
charmed, that, in spite of an increasing dislike 
to teaching, he gave Giacomo lessons during the 
whole time of his stay in the Prussian capital. 

While yet in his tenth year, and l)efore he had 
received instructions in harmony, Meyerbeer had 
composed many pieces for pianoforte and voice, 



without any other guide than his own particular 
instinct. A master was, nevertheless, provided 
for him in Bwrnard ^nselm Weber, pupil of the 
Abb^ Vogler, and chef d'orchestre <a the Opera 
at Berlin, with whom he studied for some years. 
In 1809, the Abbd Vogler sent for Meyerbeer to 
Darmstadt, at the cathedral of which place the 
Abbe was organist. Meyerbeer there found 
among his fellow students Carl Maria von Weber, 
Carl's brother, and Gacnsbacher. subsequently 
chapel-niaster at the Church of St. Stephen, in 
Vienna. Devoting himself heart and soul to the 
study of harmony, and particularly directing his 
attention to Church music, in a very short time 
he wrote his first sacred work — an oratorio, called 
Gofl and Nature^ which had a great success, and 
which induced the Grand Duke, after having 
heard it, to appoint him composer to the Court. 
The year following Meyerbeer produced his first 
opera — entitled Jephtluih*s Vow — at Munich. The 
story was ill-suited for dramatic purposes, and the 
music betrayed too great a leaning to the severe 
style of composition, and too little inclination 
towards attractive melody. Meyerbeer obtained 
extraordinary success, however, as a pianist at 
this time, and betook himself to Vienna, the city 
of Pianists, as it was called, with the intention of 
performing in public. It was, nevertheless, many 
months before he ventured to confront a Vien- 
nese audience, being somewhat scared at the 
great success of Hummel, then tn the very «e- 
nith of his talent. When Meyerbeer did play 
he had a triumphant reception, which induced 
the director of the Court Theatre to entrust him 
with the composition of an Opera, lentitled, Abi- 
melech; or, The two Caliphs, This work had 
little success, Italian music alone being in favor 
with Prince Metternich and the nobles attached 
to the Court Salieri, who was at that period in 
Vienna, advised Meyerbeer to go to Italy and 
study the Italian models. The young German 
musician, though he had no belief in Italian com- 
posers and little faith in Italian art, was quite 
open to conviction, and the counsels of the com- 
poser of The Danaids and Tarare had their 
weight. Meyerbeer arrived in Italy at the mo- 
ment when the Tancredi furor was raging^ at its 
highest. Becoming a convert to the fascination 
of the Rossini style he wrote his first Italian 
Opera, called RomUda e Constanza, which was 
produced at Padua, in 1818— Pisaroni sustaining 
the principal character. The following year he 
composed Semiramide Riconosciuta, which was 
played at Turin; and the year after Emma di 
Reshurgoy represented at Vienna with enthusias- 
tic applause. Returning to Berlin in 1821, Mey- 
erbeer composed for the theatre there an Opera 
afler the Italian style, called The Gale of Bran- 
</tfn6owr7, which, though accepted, was not brought 
out. He then returned to Italy, having been en- 
gaged to compose Margaret of Anjou for the 
Scala, at Milan, which was brought out at Milan 
in 1822. To ^fargaret of i4 n/ou succeeded, in 
1828, fJEsule r/i (rranato— Pisaroni and Labla(ihe 
sustaininsr the chief parts. Aimanzor was writ- 
ten for Rome, but not produced on account of the 
illness of the prima donna. In 1825, // Crociato 
in Egiito was performed at Venice with a success 
which made the worshippers of Rossini tremble 
for the supremacy of their idol. This Crociato 
was welcomed all over Europe with acclamations, 
and sealed the reputation of Meyerbeer as a com- 
poser of real genius. Its first representation in 
London was memorable for the introduction of 
Malibran on the operatic stage. 

From 1825 to 1881 Meyerbeer's operatic muse 
was silent. He married in 1827, and two chil- 
dren, the only issue, died soon af^er birth. He 
was not idle, however, during this period, but 
composed many sacred pieces. Robert le Diable^ 
written expressly for the Grand Opera, of Paris, 
was, afler repeated delays, brought out on the 
21st of November, 1881. The singers were 
Mile. Falcon. Madame Dorus-Gras, MM. Nour- 
rit and Levasseur. It was said that Robert le 
Diable marked a new epoch in the lyric art. 
Certainly ^Meyerbeer flashed upon the world with 
unexpected effulgence. Few recognized the cap- 
tivatinir, half Italian style of the Crociato, in the 
weird-like, original, and powerfully dramaticf 
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music of Robert^ with itfl brightly-colored orches- 
tration and marvellous fitness to its supernatural 
th«*me. A new composer was acknowledcfod, and 
Meyerbeer was critinzed as though he had not 
previously existed. Between the. production of 
Rohert^ and that of the Hug^ienols nearly five 
years elapsed. The Huguenots was considered 
an advance on Robert in dramatic interest, if not 
in beauty and variety of melody, and, the story 
beinjj more interesting, it became most popular, 
as if is indeed the veritable master-wors of its 
composer. The interval between the Huguenots 
and the %Prop/(e/e— the third production of Mey- 
erbeer at the Grand Oprra — was nearly three 
times that between the Huguenots and Robert, 
The Prophete was brought out in 1849 ; but the 
Camp of Silesia^ the Marche aux Flambeaux^ and 
some minor works had been composed meanwhile. 
In 1857 the EtoUe du Nord was produced at the 
Opdra-Cominue, and, in 1859, the Pardon de' 
Pldermel at the same theatre. Of the A/ricaine, 
which Meyerbeer treasured up with so much care 
and held back from the public with such strange 
tenacity, we only know that it has been long 
finished, and that the composer was only delaying 
its profluction till he could meet with a fit repre- 
sentative for the part of the heroine. We may, 
however, hope that this long lookcd-for offspring 
of the great musician's genius will be speedily 
brought to light. It is a legacy bequeathed by 
Meyerbeer to the world, which the world is pre- 
pared to accept with gratitude and delight. 

American Opera— Mr. Fry's "ITotre 
Dame.*' 

(Irom the Philadelphia Pran.) 



The third performance of the new opera of '* No- 
tre Dame has been a success quite as general as its 
first and second, and upon this fortunate fact we 
ooneratulate the composer and the pnblic for which 
he has labored. The cordial hearing Mr. Fry's 
work has received is a promise, we trust, of much 
more extended favor. We again express oar admira- 
tion of the splend id and spirited first scene of the 
opera, which, in point of stage efiect, has never, 
doubtless, been excelled in America. Prod need un- 
der direction of an American composer, with Ameri- 
can artists and an American chorus, and an orches- 
tra of the largest and best character, it deserves all 
praise. The grand chorus which is one of the chiet 
attractions of the opera has been heard with great ap- 
plause, and the improved energy and confidence of 
the principal artisu is gratifying, as this part of the 
production has been tlie least satisfACtory. 

To our former notice of the opera we most add the 
more emphatic expression of greater praise of the 
stndy, care, and wide industry and vigor (especially 
remarkable in a composer of our own) which Mr. 
Fry has shown in his chorus and orchestra, and in 
the mass and body of his work. Thai it is so gene- 
rally sustained, and at the same time so broad an ef- 
fort, is the most important and encouraetng fact 
which we glean from a judgment of its merits. Mr. 
Fry has been attentive to particulars which better 
known oom posers have perhaps neglected. Of 
course, it is very fulsome praise to rank " Notre 
Dame" with the works of Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi--work9 of which it is not free of imitation, 
and with which it doubtfully compares in elabora- 
tion. An inspiration of one melody, equal to the 
least of Bellini's, upon whom Mr. Fry has modelled 
his sentimental mustic, would have given him a pop- 
ular fame long ago. We could name mony passages 
in " Notre Dame" which do credit to the *stady and 
fine taste of its able composer ; a few, also, which 
breathe real strength, or very nearly so, in an atmos- 
phere of imperfection ; hot we shall not do him the 
mjostice of ranking him with his masters. 

We again uke occasion to praise the admirable 
light music which gives so much spirit and charm to 
the ballet scene, and can only regret that this scene 
is unnecessary to the work as a whole. Qftasimodo^a 
soliloquy in the belfry is among the best-modelled 
and strongest passages, but is spoiled in the render- 
ing of Mr. Seguiu, and weakened by the concluding 
Bell song, which is comparatively trivial, though ex- 
cellent in subject. The fine song of the Koyal 
Scotch Guard, which belongs to the hale and simple, 
but not uncommonplacc English school, is well 
worked up, admirably sung, and will continue, we 
think, to receive. the greatest share 'of the popular ap* 
plaose. " I know that I love him" is an ingenious 
and pretty piece of musical broidery ; " Vision of 
Love ' is excellent, if we ignore that it is an imita- 



tion of Spirto (7«nfi7— and other clever and eqnnlly 
attractive things mitrht be instanced wiih similar 
qualifications, but all would show, we think, merito- 
rions imperfection, rather than, in the least instance, 
anything discreditable to the hif^h reputation which 
Mr% Fry enjoys. We should, perhaps, except one 
instance, which occurs in the belfry, and in these 
lines, 

" So up and down they eo, 

The low now high, the high now low." 

The last line is mcnsnred off into music, (should 
wacalHt music?) the "hw*' very low,the "high" very 
high, and, as a piece of constrnction, is worthy of a 
carpenter. Mr. Fry may have celebrated precedents 
to tall hack upon, hntsuch work is only journey work, 
nevertheless. Here the question is sugge'sted, 
whether, if Mr. Fry hnd grown in a community 
morecriti<*a1, he would have made such fripperies of 
mnsical diction. It vexes us to think that, with so 
much industry and ability, he has shoiln so little 
tendency to absolute creation. From the nature of 
the case, it is very difficnltor importsible for a foreign 
composer to surrender his musirnl nlletnance to the 
yoong Italy of Bellini and Donizetti, and preserve 
the color ol" originality. This i;arden of art, if as 
charming as Italy itself, is limited and ephemeral. 
Wiser composers than Mr. Fry are content to abide 
in their own fields, nature having (rifted the mind of 
all lands and the experience of every nation with 
something that is their own. Such a gift is not to bo 
despised, and is wisely bestowed — if it is only a rock 
in Scotland, a lawn in Ireland, a grove in England, 
a forest in Germany, and a wilderness in America. 
Besides, we mnnt regard the different life and enter- 
prise and sentiment of different civilizations, all of 
which should affect a composer and a man of art. 
Genius is representative. Why yearn after the Ital- 
ian mock Eden ? Why attempt to rival Bellini's 
sweetness or Verdi's sonority f It would be ridicu- 
lous for an American to think of writing melodramas 
of intrigue against Alexander Dumas, and it would 
be just as absurd for him to attempt to follow Verdi. 
Our composer must think for himself, and not be 
carried away like a waif in the deluge of another's 
sensation. If it is right to compare our music with 
our literature, how would Mr. Fry stand by the side 
of Mr. Bryant ? Our poet is a literary patriot, and 
as he breathes the great moral of the Wilderness in 
Thanatopsis, is a more loyal American than even 
Fennimore Cooper. But Mr. Fry is neither patriot 
nor cosmopolitan. Imitation is not the characteris- 
tic of the two most prominent English composers, 
and yet Wallace has given lis some melodies, if not 
as broad, yet almost as profoundly sweet as Bellini, 
and Balfe has written chornses and ballads perhsps 
not unworthy of Auber. Both Wallace and Balfe 
are more or less cosmopolitian, for both are Irishmen' 
and Irishmen are wanderera ; but they have done 
much, unquestionably, to make an English opera 
out of Irish g«tnius, and if they have gone to the con- 
tinent for their stories, their music is chiefly from 
them.eelves. Our American composer has not receiv- 
ed his natnralizarion. 

Let us, however, be as patient as Mr. Fry has 
been. In his time and circumstances it has been an 
especially difficult matter to write an opera — much 
more difficult to produce one. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the)composer has been without critics and without 
friends. We give him that sincere acknowledgment 
which we shonid give to nh indomitable man,- and 
heartily tnist that his health will be spared for deep- 
er and hisrher efforts. More than this, we hope that 
his excellent example will, in irood time, lead many 
othera to surpass him. Even if "Notre Dame" does 
not prove a permanent work, Mr. Fry has achieved 
a considerable success, which, everything considered, 
is honorable to himself and the mnsical cause in 
America. We trust that he has truly become the 
father of American opera, and higher reoocmition 
than this he need not wish. His brave eflforts for his 
own music and ours deserve the praise and thanks of 
the public ; and, not least in his favor, "Notre 
Dame" merits criticism. Of course he has not 
equalled Bellini or Donizetti — it would be enoueh 
could he compare with Wallace. But he has done 
well, and the pnblic may justly admire what ho has 
done, as something much superior in artistic respects 
to operas which have gained foreisrn attention. 

In this connection, we recall that upon its first 
performance we gave the necessarily hasty opinion 
that "Notre Dame" was at least equal in spirit and 
purpose to the lyricized version of Bnlwer's "Last 
Days of Pompeii," recently bronght out by the Ital- 
ians, here and in New York, with some "seiftation." 
So much has the former improved upon our judg- 
ment that we are fortunately able to regard it as even 
preferable to the Italian work, which audiences, here 
and in New York, applauded greatly, and which the 
criticism of onr neighbor city flattered, as it general- 



ly flattcra every thiner sensationol. "lone" is an in- 
stance of Verdian fanaticism, without the soul of 
Verdi — ^meIo-dramatic*music with plenty of energy, 
but utterly wanting genius ororiginally — fierce trasn, 
flash success, but only fit for rabid catgut and ex- 
treme lungs. Bnt if "lone" prove a triumph in Na- 
ples, not to mention New York, we have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Fry's opera deserves far more, in 
comparison, of the publicof America. If the Amer- 
ican composer U not mad with genius, he is not in- 
sane for want of it. Measured by the highest stand- 
ards, there is much in "Notre Dame" that might be 
condemned in the same spirit with which we censure 
"lone ;" but we accept it as rather an excellent home 
article, and not a pretentious and worthless import. 
It is to be regretted,howevcr,th»t in our domestic pro- 
duction of opera we must sometimes take Verdi and 
Donizetti, smuggled in at second-hand ; and it is a 
compliment to Mr. Fry's sincere efforts to say that he 
is not well adapted to the business, and tliat Signer 
Petrella makes more characteristic Italian music. 

The libretto in the drama of "Notre Dnme" hss 
been thought worthy of special remarks, and we shall, 
therefore, pay it attention. As it is written by a 
brother of the composer CMr. J. Reese Fry, of this 
city,) we may suppose that there has been a fair un- 
derstanding between the mn^ictan and his dramatist, 
who has furnished him doubtless with the opportuni- 
ties he desired. The composer might have had a 
higher ambition and desired more ; for if there is a 
marked falling ofTandwnntof balance in the lost 
act of the opera, it is especially the fanlt of the dram- 
atist, whoite want of equal tact gives the composer 
his only excuse for inserting the meritorious but irrel- 
evant ballet scene. 

The libretto is tolerably versified, and will compare 
favorably with the average of libretto- writing, which, 
as custom goes, is a business, rather than an art, as 
it should be. The bell-song, in the second-act — we 
do the librettist justice to say — is better worded than 
composed, for, although in most respects only a com- 
mon-place piece of writing, it contains one or two 
felicitous suggestions of poetry, the only instances, 
we think, in the whole libretto*, which the composer 
has altogether neglected. Poetry seems to Mr. Fry's 
muse untranslateable — and poetry we must regard as 
the test of the genius and thought of the composer — 
as, on the other hand, (we think it worth while to 
say) the musical element and feeling is only a less 
general test, perhaps, of poetry. The two arts, poe- 
try and music, are by nature wedded as man to wife, 
though they have too often had merely a fashionable 
understanding — a co^entionalmntuafity. Edgar Poe 
(and who understood the subject more finely ?) sug- 
gested everything when he said that music was need- 
ed to complete the perfect poem, and the subtle mus- 
ical quality of his own poems is proof of his theory> 
That so many fine songs are sung to barren words 
only shows that the composer is often a poet when 
his versifier is only prosaic. Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, have given equal 
music to the songs of Goethe and Schiller, Korner, 
Heine, Miiller, Sails, Tieck, and many more, besides 
even hard Klopstock, (sparing a thought of what 
they, have lavished, out of the wondeiful magnanimity 
of the German genius, on the literature of other 
lands], till German poetry is almost one great song, 
and German music one grand poem. Not to know 
the music of Germany is almost not to know its poe- 
try. Again we say, with what application we can 
make of it to opera, that the test of the music is 
poetry ; but opera, as it is popularly understood, is 
not the best work to employ the developing art of 
our country. The man who translates a noble song 
into noble music will do his art and his nation a ser- 
vice which imperfect operatists, with all the drown- 
ing sensations of the stage, will not readily equal. 
Mr. Fry would gratefully acknowledge that one song 
of Schubert's, written in a quarter of an hour at a 
country tavern, is worth the whole of his laborious^ 
opera. Here we, perhaps unfairly, oppose genius to* 
talent ; but Mr. Fry has shown great talent. In giv- 
ing him praise, we chiefiy pay tribute to the musical 
science displayed in a singular instance upon the 
largest popular scale. Yet, we ask the considerate 
question — Can we have any decidedly American 
opera before we possess something like American 
song, making allowance for the English influence in 
music which, small as it is, is even greater than our 
own 1 Will our music rise to the level of poetry, 
and shall we have creation instead of scholarship ? 
Something will be wanted to give our music feet nrd 
our poetry wings — to make song a home-dweller in 
our own groves and by our own households. Foi- 
tnnately, the Germans have come among u<>, to show 
us how to celebrate Shakespeare, to explain Beetho- 
ven, and, if they cannot instruct us in social freedom, 
to teach us at least the glorious liberty of art. We 
may overrate the element which we admire, b^t no 
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one will question that America owes it mach indeed. 
Thonjifh this may teem a rolgar fact to the thin and 
debonnaire dilettantism which is so easy a patron of 
Italian opera, it is, nevertheless, a wholesome and 
eTcry-day truth. 

We return to the new version of "Notre Dame/* 
which the libretto has so narrowly escaped making an 
oratorio instead of an opera. In a dram n tic respect, 
what he has done is as easy' as the block-hnildinfr. 
With so much fine material at hand, ready-made, it 
is surprising that he has constracted so poor a work. 
The popular drama, as presented at the theatres, and 
originally prepared for ine French sta«re, we think, by 
Victor Hugo, or his son, furnishes a frame for masic 
incomparabl? stronger than the present bald version. 
It is Mr. J. K. Fry> *' Notre Dame," not Hngo's, 
and if presented in Paris, where the composer on- 
ginally endeavored to bring it out. might have entail- 
ed upon the music an irredeemable flasco. Passing 
the well-managed and striking first act, character and 
story are alike deficient — the onlinary stage stock 
dressed from Hngo's wardrobe. There is hardly a 
moral reason why Qftasimodo should wear a hump, or 
ring a bell— and this is the more apparent, since the 
music also lacks the character which the drama does 
not supply. Why does not GvduU sing from her 
miseraole cloister,' according to literary truth, instead 
of ambulating her grief like a genteel widow 1 Surely 
an enterprising composer would not have missed so 
good an effect, and even a man of talent might have 
made much of it. The scene where Eitneralda flies 
to the church for sanctuary, and is carried in by the 
Hunchback, is also ignored bv our librettist. Effects 
like these, if not larger, strike deeper than carnival 
scenes and great processions, and operatists and li- 
brettists must rest their claim to theatrical success 
upon these simpler merits of purpose and action ra- 
ther than adjuncts of scene. We object to the bad 
taste of calling Captain PKabus (as he is rharacteris- 
ticallv known the world over) Captain de Chateaupen; 
but all may be summed up in our general objection 
to the whole perversion of " Notre Dame," which 
shows as little art as possible. The story of the 
opera Is not as good as even that of ** II Trovatore;" 
obviously it should be better. We do not expect the 
librettist to have the dignity of the dramatist — all that 
we ask from him is the common sense and tact of a 
play-wright Mr. Fry's " Notre Dame," badly con- 
structed as the play is, has still action enough, we 
hope, to hang success upon. The first scene, and 
doubtless the first act, are ably managed, and what 
with the magnitude of the chorus and scenery in its 
presentation at our noble Academy, its splendid ef- 
fect is unquestionable. The composer's general sus- 
tainment of action is, as we l^e already said, greatly 
to his credit, and induces us to think that with a bet- 
ter libretto he might have made a better work of mn- 
sic. With all iu defects, " Notre Dame" has sufll- 
cient attraction, from the great prestige of Hugo's 
immortal work, the prodigal magnificence of its pro- 
duction, and the merits of its composer, to draw all 
to its hearing who are disposed to appreciate a liberal 
stage, and to favor the cause of our own patriotism 
and art. 



Beethoven's "FideUo." 

Beethoven'tt Opera. "Fidelio," was produced in 
November, 1805, at the Imperial House at Vienna, 
under the title of Leonora.'' In 1814, it was revised 
throughout, and put upon the stage, under its present 
title ; since which time, no work has been a greater 
favorite upon the German stage. The plot is simple : 
Florestan, a Spanish nobleman, and intimate friend 
of the Prime Minister, has, in some manner fallen 
into the power of his arch enemy, Pizarro, Governor 
of one of the castles of the kingdom, used as a prison, 
who has thrust him into one of the lowest dungeons, 
and is reducing his portion of bread and water daily, 
to destroy him with all the horrors of slow starvation. 
Leonora, the wife of Florestan, seeking her husband 
in all directions, at length has her suspicions aroused 
that be is in this prison, assumes male attire, and en- 
ters the service or Rocco, the head jailor. 

In the opening scene, we have some bv-play be- 
tween Jacquino, another servant, and Marcellina, 
•daughter of Rocco, in which the girl breaks off her 
engagement of marrisge with Jacquino, in favor of 
the elegant and cultivated Fidelio. The latter comes 
in from the city with chains purchased for Rocco, and 
with letters for Picarro. Marcellina announces her 
desire to marry Fidelio; old Rocco consents and 
blesses the union. Pizarro enters ; Rocco requests 
him to appoint the future son-in-law his assistant, 
which is granted. Among the letters is one sent by 
a friend to the Grovernor, infonqing him that the Min- 
ister is secretly on his way to examine the prison and 
that he must prepare to meet him that day. Pizarro 
sees that his onlv means of escape is in the death of 
the prisoner, and tempts Rocco to murder him. He 



refuses utterly. He then onlers him to clear out an 
old cistern in the dungeon for a grave, and will com- 
mit the deed himself. After he retiro*, Fidelio per- 
suades Rocco to allow the prisoners to come out of 
their dungeons into the court of the castle to inhale 
the fresh air, and enjov the sunshine. Thev appear 
and she scrutinizes their faces, in hopes o^ finding 
Florestan, in vain. Pizanm, appearing again, t* en- 
raged to find the prisoners out of their cells, and Roc- 
co excuses it as a custom upon the King's birthday, 
and reminds him that one is dying in the deep vaults 
beneath the castle. 

In Act Second, we follow Rocco and his new assis- 
tant into the vaults, whither they come to 'dig the 
grave. Floresun, 'chained to his hard couch, is seen 
lying in the dim obscurity of the dungeon. The 
grave is dng ; Fidelio, trying in vain to catch a sight 
of the prisoner's features. She persuades Rocco to 
give the dying man the piece o.'' bread and the pitch- 
er of water they have brought with them for their re- 
freshment. When all is ready, Pizarro is called. In 
the first act, the Governor has ordered a watch in the 
tower of the castle, to tiWe a signal upon a trumpet, 
the moment the Minister sppears. Now the monster 
approaches the prisoner, ordering Fidelio to retire. 
She has at length seen the features of her husband, 
and in an agony of suspense, hides herself behind a 
neighboring pillar. Ordering Florestan to be loosed 
from his confinement, he addresses him in an aria 
expressive of hste, satiated vengeance, and mfemal 
triumph — an aria, in the mouth of a competent sine- 
er, and before an audience whose knowledge of the 
German language enables them to feel its tmthfnl- 
ness, which is a masterpiece of unbridled rage and 
passion. He raises his dagger, and Fidelio rushes 
between them. "Slay first his wife V she cries. 
Throwing her violentiy aside he raises the weapon, 
but she again springs before him and points a pistol 
to his breast. At this instant the trumpet comes 
fainti^ sounding down from the ramparts, and Flor- 
estan is saved. Pizarro baffled retires, and leaves the 
husband and wife to the joy, too great for words, 
which can only find vent in the sweetest sounds of 
music. 

Here Was a subject aAer Beethoyen's own heart. 
No dramatic story conld better embody the sentiment 
that bums in all his music. The struggle of the soul 
with destinv, of light with darkness ; Joy ("Choral 
Symphony''), Freedom, Truth, Hnmanity, bright 
ideals, natural rights and objects of the soul, post- 
poned by human wrong and error ; darkness, confine- 
ment and long sufftiring for the present, but glorious 
delivery at last by heavenly, all-conqnerine, human 
Lo^e. The deliverance of the prisoner, made so he- 
cause he "dared to utter Trnth," through the hieh 
faith and persevering heroism of a devoted wife. The 
moral sublimity of this inspired him to his task. The 
fortune of his effort was alike characteristic. The first 
production was a failura. Vienna then, (in 180.'(), 
was occupied by the French army ; the theatres were 
deserted ; an audience of unmusical French soldiers, 
with but a sprinkling of friends of the true sort, found 
it tedious. lie had written mora tor Art, than for 
the convenience of singera, snd these important per- 
sonsgcs murmured at the diflSculty of the music ; he 
had enemies besides ; the German libretto, adapted 
by Sonnleithner from an earlier one in French, was 
not altogether well managed ; it was badly divided 
in three acu ; the composer had not studied popular 
effect sufficiently, and was persuaded into endle^^s 
bothcrof altering and re-slterine. Peace restored in 
1814, it WHS again brought out in Vienna, wisely 
compressed into two acts, and with msny parts omit- 
ted or re-written ; and in this form we have it now. 

Beethoven wrote for his opera four overtures. The 
firat did not satisfy. The third, known in our con- 
certs as the "Leonora" overture, In C. is a different 
treatment of ideas found in No. 2. This is by far 
the finest of the four, as well as by far the fittest in- 
troduction to the opera, since it is a resume of its 
leading themes and incidents, and conceived in the 
loftv tone and spirit of the whole. Beethoven much 
preferred the overture in C ; but many thoucht it too 
long and too great a work for the commencement, 
and hence he substituted the lighter and briehter over- 
ture in E, now commonlv played before Fidelio. This 
borrows nothing from t)ie opera itself; has on the 
contrary a lively and Don Jiian-like expression, and 
only connects itself as a natural prelude to the light- 
er and half-comic situations with which the play 
commences. There is only this advantage about it, 
that it conforms to the remarkable ereacendo of the 
entire music, beginning with the lightest and least 
exciting, and grows more and more intensely tragi 
cal and grand until the climax where the prisoner is 
saved. The composition consists of sixteen num- 
bere. 

No. 1 is a gay and charming, half-corn ically seri- 
ous duet, (in A), between Marcellina and Jacquino, 
who presses her to name the happy day ; but she. 



poor simpleton, is all in love with the supposed youth 
Fidelio. The music is Mozartish, clear and s'psrk- 
ling. Knocks at the door keep interrupting the luck- 
less lover just as be thinks he is getting on so famous- 
ly in his suit. 

No. 2, in C minor, commencing Andante, is a sen- 
timental Aria by Marcellina, in which she sighs and 
dreams of union with Fidelio, and then as the richly 
sombre instrumenrntion, "growing to a point," dash- 
es down a saile of triplets and quickens to a livrlior 
movement, she irivps utterance to the inspirations of 
hope. Mozartish still, beautifully and tmiv so, ex- 
cept in the Beethoven climax and change jdiit men- 
tionetl. 

^ No. 3 is nnmistakeably Beethoven ; a fiew bare of 
his mvstical and deeply shaded introduction leading 
into the Quartet in 0, (Andante) : Alir ist*» to vun- 
derhaTf between Marcellina, Leonora, Jacqnino and 
Rocco. This Canon is so exquisite, the charactera 
so set apart in their answering and imitative pfirases, 
(Marcellina longine and hoping for Fidelio; Leono- 
ra painfully conscious of it, yet countenancing the 
illusion, intent on her grest purpose and its dangers ; 
Rocco, too noticing it and liking the idea well ; Jac- 
quino, his "hair on end" at sight of his poor pros- 
pects), that it is always greatiy relished and encored. 

Nc. 4. Rocco's song in praise of monev ;~the 
least important number in a musical point of view, 
though it might pay the best. 

The music waxes in warmth and inspiration, and 
in richness of ideas, in No. 5, a Trio, full of life and 
movement, in which Rocco applauds Fidelio's cour- 
ageous determination to enter the prison service, tells 
him (her) he will succeed by perseverance, that the 
heart sets hardened by familiarity with horrora ; she 
trusts in God and her heart's pure purpose ; Marcel- 
lina hints that love, too, is a motive worth considera- 
tion. 

Nos. 6 and 7. A quick march heralds the entrance 
of Pizarro, who sings an Aria, (D minor), with 4*ho- 
ms, a terrific outburst of yengeful rage and hatred, 
in which he gloats with fiendish delight upon the 
thought tlist he shall soon have the heart's blood of 
Florestan, hi^ fallen en^my and prisoner. The or- 
chestra is lashed into a tempest, and we have the 
Beethoven eneriry under its most fearful aspect. The 
effect is marvellously enhsnced, where, as the song 
thnndere slong in D msjor, a low whispered chorus 
of the guards in B fiat comes in : "He talks of death, 
Ac." 

No. 8. Duet of basses, in which Pizarro proposes 
to Rocco to make way with the prisoner, but, he re- 
fusing, declares his intention to do the dark deed 
himself; so his revenge will taste the sweeter; but 
Rocco must prepare a irrave by the old cistern in ^e 
cell. The contrasted feelings of the two men are 
powerfully and wonderfully depicted in the music, 
which, with Beethoven's dark and mysterious modu- 
lations, is singularly sugirestive and exciting. 

No. 9 is the great recitative and Aria of Leonora, 
who has overheard the plot : Abschndicher I tro etVsf 
duhinf (Monster! to what art thou hastening?) 
It is a piece constructed like the scene in the /Vev- 
»chiUz : first a recitative, in which the orchestra, (Al- 
legro agitato), depicts her horror and alarm at the 
thought of his cruel "tiger sense." hut yielding to the 
rainbow of hope which rises in her mind at the 
thought that she may save her husband ; then a heav- 
enly Adagio, (in E), with prelude and accompani- 
ment of mellow horn and bassoon tones ; "Come 
Hope, let not the last star of the wearv pnle ; how- 
ever distant the goal. Love will reach lt,v &e.; then 
an Allegro of immense fire and enenry : "I follow 
the inward impulse !" with rapid running accompan- 
iments of horns and reeds in full chords, exceedinglv 
effective and inspiring. For orehestra and singer it 
is the most difficult, as well as perhsps the grandest 
scene of the kind in any opera. 

No. 10. Finale of the firat act. Chorus of the 
prisonen, who are let out to greet the light. A won- 
derfully beautiful piece of music, pervaded by an or- 
chestral figure which indicates the light and buoyant 
sense of "breathing the free air ;" the strain alternates 
with dark allusions to the prison cells ; it is full of 
answering phrases of the voices ; and one, a tenor, 
sings a strain of gratitude and trust in God; then all 
unite again in a thrilling climsx npon the word 
Freiheit, (fre«*dom) ! Then come whispered cautions : 
we are wstched ; then voice after voice again, as at 
firet. fiiU into the original strain : "O what delight, in 
the free air, &c." As the prisonera withdraw, there 
is a dialogne between Fidelio and Rocco. Her de- 
sire to go down into the cells with him is granted. 
This in spoken dialogue, followed by recitative ; then 
in an Allegro moko movement he informs her of their 
firat task, to dig that grave, alludes to the poor hslf- 
starved prisoner, &c. She hopes to see her hnsband, 
and so does not shrink. Then the duet assumes a 
flowing Andante movement in six-eight rhythm, 
in which the ear is charmed, but your soul shndden : 
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"We mast straight to work." "I follow, were it to 
mj death/' &c. Then Marcellina and Jacquino 
rush in and give the alarm : Pizarro comes in a great 
rage that the prisoners are oat. The jailor's cxcases 
are qaite touching : "The coming in of Spring — the 
cheerful warm suntight — and then (a tonch of patri- 
otism) it is the king's NamfriB-fext" The poor pris- 
oners are ordered hnek, and their exquisitely pathet- 
ic chorus : "Farewell, thou warm sunlight, with ex- 
preiisive orchestral accnmpnniment, and wiih the 
quintet of principHl charact#fi, (each characteristic : 
Marcellina and Jacquino c-ommiftcrating, Fidelio full 
of his purpose, Pizarro urgin:; on the jailor, the latter 
lamenting his cruel duty), hrings the act to a grand 
musical and dramatic conclusion. Nothing could he 
finer than this Finale, which is thoroughly original 
and BeethovenesQue. 

We proceed briefly to describe the contents of the 
second Act. 

No. 11. It opens with a remarkable instrumental 
introduction of some thirty measures, yery slow, 
( (rratw), in F minor, and suKlime in \tA suggestion of 
a hiirh soul languishing in chnins, in dreary isolitnde 
and darkness. The loud, long bursts of the wind in- 
struments in full chords answering to the low mono- 
tone of the strings ; the plaintive exclamations of the 
'celli, echoed by violins and ohoes ; the symphonic 
accompaniment of the drums (in minor fifths) to the 
wild diminished seventh chords, &c.. lend a singular 
imprestsiveness to this prelude to the gloom of Flo- 
resun's cell, and to the prisoner's touching recitntiver 
"God, what darkness ! O heavy trial !" and with a 
change of key, (to E mnjor): "f murmur not, God's 
will is just."' A beautiful modulation to A flat in- 
troduces the exquinite tenor melody, {Adagio cantab- 
t/e), which forms a leading foninre in the " Leonora" 
overture, (No. 3). In this song all the tenderness 
and sweetness of Beethoven's heart flow out. The 
words are : 

In th* Sprln|r-tfm« of m j life 

I diired to boldlj speak th« truth, 

And rhiUnn ar« my rewnrd. 

Willingly I ftuRlBr every pain, 

And an Ignomlnioufi end. 

With the awceteoDeolatloD in my heart, 

That I have done my duty. 

The mosic quickens to an Allegro, (in F), as in a 
sort of " tranquil insipiration Itordcring on delirium," 
the prisoner thinks he feels a softer air about him, 
and sees as it were an angel of deliverance, in the 
form of Leonora 1 Such a scene demands the very 
ht*\ of tenors. 

No. 12 opens with a piece of "Melodrama " Short, 
expressive hits of instrnmentation preluding to the 
brief sentences of spoken dialogne between Rocco 
and his new assistant, Fidelio, (Leonora), who have 
come down into the cell to dig the grave. Leonora : 
" How cold it is here In this subterranean vault i" 
Rocco, (pointing to the prisoner): " There he is !" 
L. " God stand by me. If it is he I " &c. Then fol- 
lows the marvellous daet, in A minor. Andante con 
tnoto, in which they proceed to dig. she watching the 
prisoner, as Rocco's back is bent, during the prelude. 
The orchestral part, in dull, ponderous triplets, is de- 
scriptive of their work, and the contrast of their 
voices, (the old jailor exhorting jto fresh efforts, Fi- 
delio brave, hut almost fainting), is wonderfully ex- 
pressive. At length,with a struggling,upward roulade 
of the doable basses, a great stone is heaved up, and 
on goes the work again to the same movement, she 
more and more overcome by fatigue and terror, but 
still anxiously scrutinizing the poor prisoner. This 
duet, not difficult for orchestra or singers, is such 
as only Beethoven's imnginattbn could have invented, 
and cannot but be heard with thrilling interest. In- 
deed how the spell of this tragic music deepens and 
grows upon you with more and more intensity, as 
the dark drama proceeds ! MuKically and dramati- 
cally, nothing in the whole range of opera is more 
exciting than this whole Act. 

No. 13. A most lovely Terzetto, lietween Flores- 
tan, Leonora and Kocco; a sweet, fTowihg Allegro, 
in A major, smooth and melodious enough for Mo- 
zart, and yet the tenderness and depth are Beetho- 
ven's. The prisoner asks heaven's blessing on the 
youth who shows such humane interest ; Leonora, 
DOW persuaded that it is heriiushand, is agitated by 
heavenliest hope.*, and fears ; she has a bit of bread 
which she would give him ; the jailor is touched, but 
hints that it is forbidden. Wonderful is the modulation 
just here, as Ftdelio coaxingly suggests : It can do no 
barm, it is soon all over with him ( The bread is 
given, and the Trio kindles to a brighter blaze of 
feeling. This Trio would be cxfyiisite without the 
action, sung as a concert piece, if well accompanied ; 
but with true, ftsrvent, natural action, it is as pure a 
fusion of situation, character and music, as purely 
lyrical a moment, as any in Don Juan. 

No. 14. Quartet, Alleffro con brio, in D. Pizarro 
steals in, throws off his dark mantle and reveals 
himself to the prisoner : " Pizarro, whom thou 



wouldst have overthrown, Pizarro, the avenger, stands 
liefore thee !" The agitated music yields for a mo- 
ment to a heroic, measured strain of horns and trum- 
pets, as Florestan with composure replies : " A mur- 
aeTCT* stands before roe." He lifts the dagger, when 
Leonora throws herself before her husband. He 
flings the ra«ih yonth buck ; she covers him again : 
TddC ertt iein Wdh I (kill first bis wifo !) she screams 
upon a high note — the climax of the opera. " His 
wife!" " My wife !" exclnim I'izMrro, Rocco, Flo- 
rentan ; the swift quartet proccodt, until Pizarro seeks 
to kill them both, when she presents a pistol to his 
breast, and just then, in a changiid key (B flat), re- 
sounds faintly from behind the scenes the trumpet 
announcing the nrrival (so dresded by Pizarro) of 
the Minister. It is the well-known trumpet pasRSge 
of the " Leonora " overture. A few wonderfully 
expressive bars, in which the wild delight of Leonora 
and Florestan . •• Thou art (I am) saved !" the mor- 
tification and curses of Pizarro, and the joyful aston- 
ishment of the old jnilor find utterance, nnd again the 
trumpet strain rings nearer and louder. The quartet 
closes with a breathless Allegro, like clouds flying 
before the wind, that sweeps the dull skies clear, — the 
only piece of music thnt ever reminded us at all of 
the quick part of the Sextet in Don Joan. 

No. 15. Duet between Leonora and Floi^tan, 
expressing the joy of meeting after such a separation : 
namen — namentose Freudel (O joy beyond ex- 
pression !) It is a rspturous Allegro virnce move- 
ment of indescribable beauty, and the true Beethoven 
inspiration. Its animated rhythm, its alternate min- 
gling and separation of voices, (which, now by short 
ecstatic responses, and now flowing together, seem 
literally to rush into each other's arms, and then to 
hold each other off as' if to realize the union with 
distinct assurance), the dirertncsA, simplicity and 
earnestness of the main melody, nnd then the delicious 
strangeness of the modulation with each new finsh of 
thonuht or new shade of emotion ; sll is full of joy 
and love, and gruitnde and wonder, of sense of trial 
psst and heavenly reward, a 'whole eternity m one 
miraculous and glorious moment. 

No. 16. Finale. Scene the court yard of the 
prison. A quick nnd buoyant march, (in C)^ accom- 
panies the entrance of the Minister and his train. 
The Ktage fills with men and women. Pizarro, a.-* 
governor of the prison, accompanies the Minister ; on 
the other side the prisoners come forth, with Marcel- 
lina and Jacquino. The march becomes nccompani- 
ment to a grand burst of full chorus : " Hail to the 
day, the much longed for, yet unexpected, when Jus- 
tice and mercy appear before the door of our prison 
grave !" Fernando, the Minister, (bnsso), announces 
the royal mercy and dclivorsnce to the prisoners, 
(they are supposed to he political prisoners). Again 
a snntch of chorus : " Hnil to the day 1" Old Rocco 
comes in, leading Leonora and Florestan. The Min- 
ister, astounded, recocnizes his dear, his noble friend, 
whom he had supposed dead. Rocco relates the plot 
nnd the deliverance ; Pizarro is denounced. " And 
Leonora," adds old Kocco. " Leonora 1" " Yes, 
the ornament of womanhood I lend before you ! " 
Pizarro would interpose "two words," but is silenced. 
The prisoner's chains are taken off ; it is the wife's 
privilege to do it. In all this hurried recitative, the 
orchestra keeps up a continuous movement, full of 
life and complex beantv; and finally the key gets 
hack to the brond sunlight of C major, (the key of 
the Leonora ovcr*nre which Beethoven intended to 
commence the work), and the whole concludes with 
a grand ensemble of chorus, with quintet of princi- 
pals, in praise of Leonora and of Woman's hi«rh de- 
votion, borrowing the first lines from Schiller's 

Hymn to Joy ;" 

**■ Who a gentle wife hiui won, 
Join he in our Jubilee ! &c," 
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Iiiszt in Rome. 

From " Sights, sermons, and sound.s'in Rome," 
dated Passion Week, 1864, and contributed to the 
Christian Inquirer, we clip the following . 

Very mysteriously an envelope was left upon my 
table containing a mysterious Italian ticket. Could 
the clerk explain Itf Yes; a friend of mine had 
told him that I wished for it, and he had sent it into 
my room and put two scudi iti my hill for it. But 
would he translate it? Certainly. "A sacred 
Accndemia, in honor of the Cross for an oblation of 
St. Peter, which His Holiness the Pope designed to 
accept, the profita destined for the School of the 
Poor." Were all the tickets two scrudi ? Ah, no. 
They pay what they please, nnd some pay large 
sums ; but two scrudi is the lea-it. Ami what is to 
be done? Liszt is to play the piano ; so it is expect- 
ed, though the public do not know it. It is then a 
concert* No, it is an academy. Well, I will go ; 
and so I did at two P. M. The affair came off at 



an Imperial place, " Pretorian Camp, near the Bath4 
of Diocletian," and also near the railway terminus 
in the suburbs. At the gate, soldiers stopped the 
carriages to know if they had tickets. Rome has 
no good public concert-hall, so this performance took 
place in a half finished building. Soldiers on duty 
everywhere. The hall was damp, for it was on the 
ground floor, and the low-vaulted brick arches were 
barely covered with gray plaster, and the guard's 
designation of a place where over-garments could bo 
left had a decidedly chilly sound. Imagine a hall 
shaped thus, 1, a Christ in plaster at one end, and a 
Virgin at the other ; the cheerless walls and columns 
rendered less barren by flags and festoons, wreaths of 
roses, crosses, clusters of flowers, the latter stuck into 
patches of clay, which held them firmly against the 
walls, kept their stems moist, and did not show. At 
the upper end of the hall were a pulpit and piano. 
Of <5ourse, people rushed for seats in the semi-circle 
at the left of the rostrum, and the unfortunate tardy 
filled the chairs in the stem of the '* paragraph." I 
was in time for a good seat, though not far enough 
round to see the pianist's fingers. There was no 
large platform, and the grand piano stood with its 
fore-legs upon one small stand, and its hind legs up- 
on another. When the place was crowded, qf brass 
band at the entrance, the lower end, played operatic 
airs. Next, the choir of male voices under the plas- 
ter cast of the Virgin backed with red, a choir be- 
longing to the Chapel Giulia, chanted a mbtetto, 
"We adore thee. O Christ!"— Palestrina's music, 
written three centuries ago, harmonious, 'hut not to 
my fancy. Around the piano were seated various 
red and violet robed cardinals. One of them now 
seated himself at the desk, too lazy to stand up, and 
read a sermon in Italian from enormons sheets, on 
" The Church Teaching by the Cross," clear and 
well divided, though not vary intelligible to mo. 
Then Liszt, the world-renowned, seated himself at 
the piano. When I took music-lessons in a little 
street at the west end of Bosion,}a picture of Liszt 
hung over the teacher's piano. It was the common 
picture, LiMzt surrounded with distinguished musi- 
cians, enrapt in the melody which he plays, his head 
thrown back, hair flowing, and hands arched. He 
still resembles that picture. His long, gray, nnpnrted 
hair, brushed straight hack, swings abont his smooth 
shaven face ax he bends to the piano before him, like 
a heavy silk fringe. His face is sharp and steadfast, 
lighted up " e'en at the sounds himself has made," 
but not too full of amiable beauty. And his playing 1 
Add an exquisite touch, refinement of modulation, 
rapidity of execution, to the playing of the best pian- 
ist America ever heard, and you begin to appreciate 
Liszt. Such diminuendos, such melody! May ' I 
criticize 1 He lifts his hand unnecessarily high in the 
He bows too often in a catch-courtesy way on 



air. 



taking his seat and when he is rising. He has loo 
much the air of a man playing before "the highest 
nobility," and depending upon their smile. These 
arc 5ut parts of him, and do not affect the great 
whole. The fir<!t piece, " Armonia Religiose," was 
only admirable for the rapid succession of its chords. 
After it, a second church dignitary sat and read in a 
feeble wny a s«^rmon, " The Church Combatting by 
the Cross," in French. Applauded,as were all the ser- 
mon's, a grand old custom, another of Palestrina's 
raotetti, " O Bone Jesus ^!" Then Liszt executed 
two pieces, " Ava Maria,"* which made you hear the 
tinkling of vesper bells, and "Ciijus nnimam gemcn- 
tem," from " Stnhat Mater." II Signor- Avvocato 
Paolo Tarnassi recited a tedious Italian poem, "Hail, 
O CroHS ! our only hope," in a florid style. After 
more brass music came the third discourse, in English 
this time, read by Dr. Manning, the famous apostate 
described in our last,"Doing Good by the Cross," very 
long. He dwelt largely upon the religious orders in 
the Catholic Church, and their self-sacrificing good- 
ness, " reversing, by a sweet refinement of charity, 
the very words or Jesus, and making the blind lead- 
er of the blind." Truly, the Koman Church casts 
u|) a beautiful recoi*d in this respect, but does it ex- 
ceed the record of NiKhiingale, Dix, and our noble 
army ot nurses? This was followed by a hymn of 
Potoni, " O Crux Ave, Spes Unica.'*^ Then the 
German sermon, " The Church Triumphing by the 
Cross," and a valedictory thanksgiving, Ringrnzia- 
mento," in Italian, very like a college Latin salutato- 
ry. Liszt worthily closed the programme with a 
religious melody, " Charity" — not the " meek and 
lowly," played by every Yankee girl, but an air 
even better. 

Four sermons in four languages in one afromoon, 
is quite enough for any man, to say nothing of Liszt, 
last but not Uast. 
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Death of Meyerbeer. 

The Musical Gazette of Paris comes to us 
dressed in mournin<;, and full of one theme, as 
are most of the musical journals of Europe ; for 
the author of the Huguenots is no more I He 
died in Paris on Monday, the 2nd inst. For sev- 
eral years he had not visited that city of his tri- 
umphs, but had lived for the most part in Berlin, 
his native city, in the palatial building in the cor- 
ner by the Brandenburg gate, where the stately 
avenue Unter den Linden ends in an aristocrat- 
ic square. There we can imagine him in the 
quiet exercise of his duties as kapellmeister to 
the King of Prussia, a position mainly honorary, 
arranging now and then a court concert in the 
Schloss^ composing music for royal and public oc- 
casions, lending the light of his countenance to 
operas and concerts in the Royal Theatre, the 
Singakademie, &c., far more fond of appearing 
in such places than Rossini seems to be in Paris, 
and at the same time far more fond of labor, and 
ambitious to renew his laurels, still planning, 
elaborating, ever revising, correcting, finishing 
new works to prolong the shining series of Roh- 
ertf the Huguenots^ the Prophlte^ V Etoile du 
Nord and the Pardon de Ploermel, The Lon- 
don Musical World says : 

The great musician was taken away in the midst 
of plans fast ripening into maturity. His AJricaine 
was not his only care. He had another opera com- 
pleted. This was Judith— on a biblical subject, as 
the name implies. His mind, too, was intent upon 
a sacred cantata for the Birmingham Festival ; 
and with this in view, the Bible was of late his more 
than ever inseparable companion. He entertained 
also the project of a sccniar oratorio. A sacred ora- 
torio he never at any time contemplated. "What" 
—he would ask — "can I be expected to do after Men- 
delssohn's Elijah V* He may have under-estimated 
his powers in this direction ; for his partiality to the 
sacred style of composition (witness many published 
works) was notorious : bat bis resolution was not the 
less fixed and unalterable. Another cherished 
scheme was a grand historical opera, on some Eng- 
lish subject. In 1855 — when saperintonding ^e pro- 
duction of his Etoile du Nord at Covent Garden (for 
the revival of which opera, this season, at the same 
theatre, he had half made up his mind to pay London 
another visit) — he happened^to attend the Princess's 
Theatre. There he witnessed the iror^^eoas represen- 
tations of Shakespeare's &enry VJIL, which has im- 
mortalized the manafrement of Mr. Charles Kenn. 
Enchanted with what ho saw on that occasion, and 

fwrticularly strack with one or two of the old Eng- 
ish melodies which Mr. J. L. Hatton had introduced 
in the music, his active mind there and then con- 
ceived the idea of an English Historical opera on the 
plan and dimensions of the Huguenots. The book 
was to be prepared by one of our most eminent men 
of letters, with whom Meyerbeer had several con- 
sultations on the subject. 

But these, and many more schemes, which kept 
that busy head incessantly employed, were never 
destined to be realized. The mainspring of intelli- 
gence snapped asunder and the curious clockwork of 
the brain ceased to perform its functions. 

A series of articles on the life and works of 
Meyerbeer, from the pen of M. Fdtis, was already 
in course of publication in the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale^ when his death intervened. From 
these we learn that his long expected U Afri- 
caine occupied his mind as long ago as LeProph^e. 
His last visit to Paris was purely for the purpose of 
at last bringing out the Afiicaine^ the score of 
which was completed in 18G0, but its production 
kept back for want of a soprano singer answering 
to his ideal of the leading part. He arrived in 
Paris early in September, and, in spite of his fa- 



tigue, went that very evening to the opera to 
hear Mile. Tietjens in the Huguenots. "From that 
moment not a day passed in which the Africaine 
was not in question. But the pains he took in 
the choice of artists, in the distribution of the 
rdles, in the details of the mi^e en schne^ did not 
suffice for the acljvity of this indefatigable organ- 
ization, and he incessantly complained of having 
nothing to compose. He was eager to find a li- 
bretto for a comic opera, and he declared that it 
would be a recreation for him to write the music 
of one. For him repose only existed in variety 
of labor I 

** According to his habit, he had wished to have 
the score copied at his own lodgirigs, and the 
copyists were installed in his apartment in the 
rue Montaigne. Time was pressing . all the 
grand roles w^re copied, as well as most of the 
smaller rdles of the first act. . . . When the 
Huguenots was last taken up again at the Opera, 
Meyerbeer attended several rehearsals and di- 
rected the studies of Mile. Marie Sax, whom he 
had finally chosen and designated for the princi- 
pal female part in V Africaine. 

"Nothing showed the slightest alteration in the 
health of the groat artist On Friday, April 22, 
he had dinted at home alone, and his repast was 
frugal. Feeling indisposed the next day, he sent 
for his physician, who remarked no alarming 
symptom ; nothing but great weakness, which, 
added to his age, might render an energetic med- 
ical treatment dangerous. He continued none 
the less to occupy himself with "^ Africaine,** He 
talked of it to his visitors, and to one of them he 
said : *At first I had written only an introduction, 
but they advised me to substitute an overture. 
It is done, entirely done ; I have it there, and it 
only remains for me to finish the orchestration * 
how unlucky that this indisposition prevents me !' 

"The weakness sensibly increased) and yet he 
-was uneasy at the non-arrival of one of the copy- 
ists. When Dr. Rayer complimented him on 
his works, he said : *You are too indulgent; but 
I have here f putting his fingers to his forehead) 
many ideas and many things which I should like 
to do !' — You will do them, and many more be- 
sides, said the doctor; *Do you- believe so ? Ah 
well, so much the better I' 

"On Sunday (May 1), towards noon, the in- 
testinal obstruction appeared to yield, but at the 
expense of his general strength. * Since the morn, 
ing two of his daughters had arrived from Baden, 
in time to be present in his last moments, as well 
as M. Jules Beer, bis nephew, and M. Brandus 
(music publisher). As he did not wish to alarm 
his family, Mme. Meyerbeer, more lately warned, 
did not arrive till Monday, accompanied by her 
oldest daughter and her son-iy-law, baron von 
Korf. On Sunday evening about 8 o'clock, when 
all hope was lost, he turned as .usual to the per- 
sons around his bed and bade them, with a smile, 
good night, then turned away, and they pretend- 
ed to withdraw. On Monday, at 5 1-2 in the 
morning, the pulse and respiration had become 
almost insensible, and at 20 minutes before 6, a 
sigh, which was the last, announced that life was 
extinct I 

"A few hours afterward, Rossini, arriving from 
Passy, where he had heard of the master's illness, 
presented himself in the rue Montaigne to in- 
quire the news of him. When the concierge in 
a brusque way informed him of the sad event, he 
was obliged to sit down and shed copious tears. 



He embraced Mme. Meyerbeer, who had come 
down to receive him." 

We are further informed by the same journal 
that the deceased lefb written instructions about 
his burial, enjoining particular precautions against 
being buried alive ; and that there were found, 
among his papers, "aaveral prayers, in a style 
eminently religious and touching, composed by 
him and for his own private use." No other ex- 
press declaration of his will was found. It is only 
known how persistently eager he was to hasten 
the production of V Africaine, a work which he 
seems to have cherished with a lively affection. 
It is said too, that in seeking a libretto for acorn- 
ic opera, he employed his leisure in arranging a 
text which should connect the different parts of 
the music to Struensde. 

We have not room for the details of the fune« 
ral ovation in Paris ; the procession,which accom- 
panied his remains fo the railway station for Berlin, 
was as when one ofthe powers of the earth are bur- 
ied. It was escorted by national guard with bands 
and drum corps of the giendarnierie, followed by 
most distinguished musical and public personages, 
representatives of the Conservatoire, the theatres, 
the musical societies, &c.; the walls of the rail- 
way station were draped in mourning ; an organ 
and a magnificent cenotaph erected ; the bands 
played the "Schiller march," the march from the 
Prophhte and that from the Pardon de Ploermel ; 
the singers and orchestra of the Opera perform- 
ed the grand church chorus and march in the 
Prophete] those ofthe Opera Comique a chorus 
from Z« Pardon ; discourses were pronounced by 
MM. Beul^, Saint-Georges, Baron Taylor, Emile 
Perrin, Camille Doucet, Ullmann, (grand Rabbi 
of France) aad others ; and thus twice in the 
space of two years has Paris paid these solemn 
honors to a musical composer. Hal&vy was the 
earlier instance. 

A brief sketch of Meyerbeer's career will be 
found on another page. This is not the time to 
attempt an estimate of his genius and productions. 
Our impressions of the peculiar power and the 
short -comings of his music are scattered through- 
out the volumes of this journal, with critical analy- 
ses of his operas, accounts of their performance 
and of their effects, and also the opinions of such 
critics as Scudo, Richard Wagner, Henri Heine, 
&c., those of the two last not unmingled with se- 
verity. While owning the great impressiveness 
and ingenuity of bis operas, the carefully studied 
effects, the minute elaboration, the individualiza- 
tion of character, the wealth aiid wierd charm of 
instrumentation, we have never been able to sym- 
pathize with his unbounded admirers, or to feel 
that he was great save in an external and mate- 
rial sense. We are of those who feel in him the 

m 

power of will and talent rather than of genius. 
The gifb of spontaneous melody was not pecoliar- 
ly his ; elaborately planned effects instead of in- 
spiration. If we feel .the latter anywhere, it is in 
some parts of Robert, particularly in the melody 
of the part of Alice, which is unique and fresh, 
and has the charm of nature. But even Robert 
is as a whole heavy, and much of it forced and 
strange. And this we have felt still more in the 
Huguenots, the Prophhie, &c. Afler sitting 
through one of these great operas, we have not 
felt inspired, inwardly edified and strengthened ; 
have not gone away with lighter hearts and no- 
bler hopes and aspirations, but have felt wearied 
and oppressed. How different the feeling after 
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Buoh works asJFicfc/io, or the Ninth Symphony, or 
Elijah ! 

In shortf the works of Meyerbeer have had 
their place assiirned them by many of the most 
earnest musicians and music-lovers, and as we 
think justly, in the cateporyof "music of fffecL*' 
Outward eclat enters too largely into their mo- 
tive. Wonderful elaborations they are, not crea- 
tions. Beautiful in many a detail, not livinjr 
wholes quickened with one breath of genius. 
Just so we feel before one of Kaulhach's vast and 
crowded frescoes, or on laying down a romance of 
Sue or Bulwer; not the Raphael or Shakespeare 
feeling. We may be wrong ; but it is significant 
that this criticism has come mostly from those 
most deeply, fondly and sincerel)' versed in the 
music and the genius of the Mozarts, Beethovens, 
Mendelssohns, Schuberts, Rossinis and their peers. 
The strongest expressions of it are on record 
from the mouths of men like Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. What are all the hravos of fashiona- 
ble Italian opera publics, all the pompous Paris- 
ian homage, all the wide reclame of which Mey- 
erbeer in person was so indefatigable an organi- 
zer, compared to opinions like these ? There are 
kinds as well as degrees of greatness. M^erbeer 
is great, perhaps the greatest, among his proper 
peers, such notables as Berlioz, Hal6vy, Wagner^ 
Gounod, Verdi : but it remains to see whether 
the enthusiasm is not hasty and superficial which 
would place his statue in the august company of 
Gluck and Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
and Weber. 



The Oerman Opera. 

The second week and second half ^ the short visit, 
or specimen season, of Mr. Grover's admirable com- 
pany was still attended with increase of recognition 
and enthusiasm. All hut two of the performances 
were repetitions, contrary to the original programme, 
but they were clearly called for. Faust was twice re- 
peated ; it began and closed the week ; we shoald 
have accounted three nights more profitably spent 
upon Fiit2e/<o or La Dame Blanche; but everybody 
^i^hed to see, and see repeatedly, the incomparable 
Margaret of Fredzrtct and the Mephistopheles of 
Hbrrmanks. Martha had been so surprisingly well 
done, Frcderici was such a charming Nancy, both 
the ladies sang and played with such a genial vivaci- 
ty and grace together, Himmbb's manly tenor voice 
and action were so truly refreshing, and the whqle 
thing was so quickened in the rendering even when 
the music staled, that those who had long since 
heard enough of Martha enjoyed it that night in the 
beaming: faces of fresh listeners. Then Weber's 
FreyschUtz, the most perfect of their productions, so 
wonderful in its intrinsic charm of music and romance, 
and with the very ideal of an Agathe in Frederici, 
only increased desire "with what it fed upon." The 
only want was of a more telling bass voioe and of 
more vitality in the important part of Caspar, and 
perhaps too, a sweeter quality of voice in the clever 
Aennchen of ^ahisba. One word of reproof for a 
portion of the aodience^ The untimely moment 
siezed upon for the throwing of bouquets and insist- 
ing on an encore, right in the middle of the holiest 
passage, the prayer "Leiae, leise" instead of waiting 
for the return of the melody already provided in the 
construction of the acena, and to the end of the tri- 
umphant finale thereof, the true place for applause to 
break out, showed at least a very unmusical sort of 
impatience and betra3-ed strange ignorance of so clas- 
sical and popular #work. 

The pieces given for the first time (this season 
and by this troupe) were Don Jwin and Ftdelio, In 
the former we might hare expected to find a strong 



and csrnost German company especially at home, 
and that it would he their success par excellence. 
Strange to say, it proved the contrary. It was the least 
creditable of thoir performances. There were some 
good parts, to be sure. The Leporello (HeRRAHifs) 
was uncommonly good, nay admirable ; the Elvira 
(Frbdbrtci) far more refined than most of the Elvi- 
ras ; the Don Ottavio (Habelmann) ditto, only an 
unlucky cold nearly thwarted his best intentions in 
// mio tesoro ; and Mme. Jorannsbn, though her 
voice sounds harsh and hard in emphatic high notes, 
showed fine conception and dramatic enen?y in Don- 
na Anna. But there was wanting a Don Juan ; 
Stbinbckb has not the voice ; the Zerlina of Can- 
IBSA, with all its pretty rusticity and brightness, was 
only tolerable after such ideals of the part as we have 
known here ; the Commendatore was weak, and the 
Mosetto weaker; and the general manner in which 
Mozart's masterpiece was put upon the stage, the 
slovenly raf^s and loopholes in the story, lack of con- 
sistency and life, showed want of care and earnest- 
ness. One could take refuge to be sure in the or- 
chestra, which Carl Anschutz always keeps so 
well in hand, and which is uncommonly good in its 
composition ; It is a luxury to single out and listen 
to its first oboe and bassoon, and Mozart is partial 
to their service. 

But the event of the week, and of this musical 
year in Boston, was the production of Fidelio, Beet- 
hoven's one [opera, than which there is no greater. 
We will not attempt to point out here in what its 
greatness consists. Once, in a slight and sketchy 
way, we did that, at the time when (seven years ago) 
the opera was murdered at the Boston Theatre, and 
never since attempted ; that analysis we reprint on 
another page to-day, merely for convenience of refer- 
ence, and to save making more words. We have 
now to do only with the new performance as an event. 
Nothing in our musical w6rld, for a long time, has 
given us so pure a satisfaction, or has so encouraged 
our best hope and effort for the promotion of a sound 
musical taste and feeling in this coiAmnnity, as the 
effect of that production of Fiddio on Thursday 
evening, May 12. 

The recollection of that abortive presentation seven 
years ago kept soine away ; the fear of a thing too 
good for common opera-goers' food kept more ; but 
it did not prevent a very large iiudience, in weight of 
character and culture not inferior tp any ever seen 
within those walls. The whole audience were pro- 
foundly impressed. Such excitement, such intensity 
of interest, keeping pace with the creecendo of the 
musical inspiration, has not manifested itself on any 

other night. All felt how rich, how beautiful, how 
noble, how irresistible in the superb logic of its mo9t 
natural unfolding, how full of the god-like element 
in man, how inspired out of the very 'depths of a 
great soul, all thrilling with imaginative sense and 
fkculty, the whole music is. It suited, too, the earn- 
est temper of the times. All went home full of it, 
bringing away a strange joy that will last and live- 
on in the mind, and help to tone our lives to finer 
issues. The excitement was a wholesome one, not 
dissipating and exhausting, but edifying, tranquiliiz. 
ing, strengthening. We know we speak the feeling 
of very many who were present ; vfe heard it from 
tlioir lips and, read it in their faces. 

Of course such a result implies no mean degree of 
merit in the performance. And indeed we were 
agreeably surprised that this company, most of the 
time exercised in lighter works, could do it on the 
whole so well. Not that there were not crudities and 
imperfections, plcntv of them. Bute general artis- 
tic earnestness and fervor pervaded the eflbrt; they 
entered into the spirit of it. Leonora (Fidelio) is 
Mme. Johannsbn's great part; her acting,especially 
in the prison scene, and at the great climax, was thril- 
lingly true and powerful ; she threw her whole soul 
into It, and, making all allowance for her voice, there 
are not many who could render the great scena 
"Abscheulicker !" &c., more sntisfactorilv. Himmrr 
was equally good as Florestan and has the voice for 
it. Herrmanns made a capital Bocco; and with 
Canissa as Marcellina, Harbluann in the small 
but not unimportant part of Jacquino, Stbinbckb 
as the vengeful Pizarro (a most difficult part, need- 



ing a belter voice), and Grafp as the Minister, it 
certainly was not hnrlly cas^t. The enthusiasm could 
not keep in after the clean-cut Canon of the first 
quartet, which had to be repeated. It was the in- 
trinsic charm tf the composition ; for the perform- 
ance was not as precise as its peculiar structure re- 
ouires ; there were hitches in tempo, blurring theout- 
Ime ; the orchestra, efficient on the whole, betrayed 
want of sufficient rehearsal ; how could it be other- 
wise with a thing so improvised for a single night I 
The Trio that followed was cheered still more warm- 
ly. The chorus of prisoners let out to feel the air 
and sunshine gave exquisite delight ; and so, throngh 
all the thrilling gloom and raptures of the.prison 
scene. Even thoM|who did not notice, filt the grand- 
eur of the orchestral part there ; Beethoven takes 
hold with a great hand, and yet a delicate, and far 
down, though you be not thinking of him, but only 
of the drama going on before your eyes. A certain 
anti-climax would have been avoided, by not cutting 
off the jubilant ensemble of the denouement as a sep- 
arate third act. Beethoven makes only two acts. Do 
you remember the little march with which the Gov- 
ernor and guard enter ? How sliuht and unpretend- 
ing, yet how good ! This is making just enough of 
a small incident, not magnifying accident into sub- 
stance, as'Gounod does in Fauet, sui<pending the bus- 
iness of that intensely moving drama half an hour, 
in order to make much of an insignificant and noisy 
march with brass band and manoeuvres on the stage, 
a mere trap for the applause of the vulgar, intended 
for an encore. The one is art, the other clap-trap. 
The latter well illustrates Richard Wagner's defini- 
tion of "effect" music, viz., 'Ve«</< without a motive" 
i.e., without a motive from within the play itself, with- 
out nn artistic motive. 

When Mr. Grover brings his German opera here 
again Cand we are told we may expect it in Septem- 
ber) he will not feel timid about venturing Fidelio. 
He will produce it early and leave room for several 
repetitions. We have more yet to say in acquit- 
tance of our debt to him and conductor AnschCltz and 
their artists, and in the general way of summing up, 
with inference and suggestion for the future. Here 
are at least ''ten talents," and they ought to be im- 
proved, increased. 
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Notes ow a Month's CoNCBRTS.—The most 
important was " Elijah," the rendering of which 
great work was creditable to the H. and H. Society, 
though we have heard some of its chornses sung 
more clearly by them. The great Organ (Mr. 
Lang), besides the Orchestra, deepened and broad- 
ened the great sea of harmony sublimely. The 
contralto foIos were signally effective in the rich, 
large, cultivated voice and style of Aoblaid^ Phil- 
LiPPB. Miss Houston sang her best in some of the 
soprano pieces, always earnest, full of the feeling of 
the music, although sometimes nervous: and the 
other soprano, Mrs. SMiTH^leased by her purity of 
voice and honest style. Mr. Whbbler'^s tenor,thongh 
it carries no ^reat weight, seconded his true inten- 
tions unusuaify well. Faulty pronunciation marred 
Mr. Rudolphsbn's rendering of the Prophet's|part, 
which otherwise was not without considerable merit. 
The Angel Trio, by the three ladies abdie named, 
has rarely sounded so weW ; we only wished for more 
of a pianissimo in the chorus that completes it. Zeb- 
ra hn, faithful and earnest always, was the con- 
ductor. 

Next in importance we recall the last three of the 
18 Afternoon Concerts of the Orchestral Union, 
which have given us a loni; list of the best Sympho- 
nies and Overtures this winter. Especially rich the 
last but two (May 4), when they not only repeated 
Schumann's noble Symphony in B flat (and played 
it better than before, although few works suffer more 
from the want of many violins, &c.), but gave the 
overture to (M)eron, and Auber's to fje Serment ; whjle 
Mr. Paine played on the Oruan a beautiful Pastorale 
of Bach, a chorus of Handel, and his own fine Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in E minor. Organ treats abound ; 
the rarest (in both senses) is to hear Paine. 

Beethoven's 7th Symphony was reserved for the 
crowning glory of the last concert (May 18), when 
were also played the pretty Zanetta overture and the 
Finale of the*2d act of /2o6fft le Diahle (the news of 
Meyerbeer's death had just come) ; Mrs. Frohock 
played an Offertoire of \Vely and a Pedal Toccata by 
Scliellenberg, very effectively, upon the Organ. A 
benefit concert of Carl Zbrrahn was the attraction 
of last Wednesday, when 150 young Indies, his pupils 
of the Girl's High and Normal schools, assisted him 
by singing "Night," a song in three parts ; the chorus 
in Giuramento, and the Angel Trio from Elijah as a 
part-song. The two most popular of orchestra pieces, 
and none better, 5th SymgJ^ony and Freusdtutz over- 
ture, opened and closed th^^ncert, and the "Pro- 
cession of Bridesmaids" from Lohentfrin returned in a 
manner the compliment of the 150 maidens. 
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JoHANir GoTTLOB SoHNBiDBE, coort orgaiiist at 
Dresden, and perhaps the most distinguished of all 
contemporary organists, died there on^e 13th of 
April, in his serenty-flfth year. He excelled in 
improvisation, but his compositions are not remark- 
able. It is but a few months since we read of the 
death of Hbssb, of Bro8laa,an organist almost equal- 
renowned. 

Another distinguished organist — Mynheer Tours, 
of Rotterdam, has also died lately. He was one of 
theflrstmasiciansof Holland, and for thirty years 
the director of the "Eroditio Musical Society." 

We see mention of two young Boston ians in the 
German musical journals. In Berlin Mr. Adams 
has made a successful debut at the Royal Opera as 
Manrico in // Thwatore, with the famous Mile. Lucca 
in the part of the heroine. At the annual examina- 
tion of the pupils at the Leipzig Conservatorium, the 
piano playing of Mr Carlysle Pbtbrsilba is again 
highly commended both in the SipnalB and the Neue 
Zeitschrijl. The latter says : "He showed in the 
Adagio and Finale of Chopin's Concerto, that, bo- 
sides eminent and brilliant technik, he is also master 
of the most various nuances of touch (especially ad- 
mirable was the almost breath-tike delicacy of some 
passages), and that he has quite a good, if also a 
somewhat material conoeptionjof the intentions of one 
of the most difficult of composers in this regard. " 

Adeltna Patti left Paris on the 2nd for London, 
where she was to make her re-|ppearanoe at Covent 
Garden as Rosina in 7/ Barhiere. She was ftted on 
all hands before her departure, and Mme. de Roth- 
schild gave a great dinner in honor of her. Besides 
opera, she had sung in two charity concerts in Paris, 
and had distributed 1,000 francs among the chorus 
singers at the theatre Italian. On coming of age re- 
cently, Patti settled an annuity of 6,000 francs on 
each of her parents. She too has been assuming the 
r6le of Margaret in Fautt, A black-eyed Italian 
Gretchen I 

The Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine at Whit- 
suntide, was to take place this year at Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle, under the direction of kapellmeister Riets, of 
Dresden. The works to be performed on the first 
day were: Handel's "Belshazzar," and Lachner's 
second Suite for orchestra ; second day : Magnificat, 
by J. S. Bach ; scenes from Gluck's Iphigenia in 
Taurie; 114th Psalm by Mendelssohn ; and Beetho- 
ven's 9th S^phony. Joaclym, the great violinist, 
was expected to take part. 

Paris. Fronft the correspondence of the OrcheB- 
tra we learn the following : 

At the Italiens the chief point of interest has been 
the revival of the "Italiana in Aigieri" for the special 
purpose of giving Mdme. de M^ic-Lablache the op* 
portunity of a premier r^le in the part of Isabella. 
This lady has hitherto sung in minor parts only, but 
it was considered due to her talent to give her a d^but 
in a.rd/e of importance^even although that selected 
had been noiably filled by such a great artist as Al- 
boni. It was not anticipated that Mdme. de M^ric- 
Lablache would excel, if indeed she could hope to 
equal, her great predecessor as a vocalist — but Albo- 
ni could be surpassed as an actress, and here it was 
expected that the De M^ric-Lablache would gain 
ground. The result, however, did not Justify the ex- 
pecution. The lady created no effect even in her 
acting. This was at least surprising, for in serious 
opera Mdme. de M^ric-Lablache exhibits rare quAli- 
ties of gesture, by-play, and facial control. These 

Dualities, however, appeared to have failed her in 
lomic Opera — hence her non-success. The sisters 
Marchisio good-naturedly played in the cast with the 
new Isabella^ having only to put in an appearance 
in the celebrated Septuor in the second act. Agnesi 
played Mustafa, Scnlese Taddeo. Bettini, the tenor, 
was not in particularly good voice, but played and 
sang, as he always does, i||pntically. 

On Sunday last "Poliuto" was given for the bene- 
fit of the maestro, Alary, with the Marchisios, Qiral- 
doni, Fraschini. At the Lyriqne M. Ismael has re- 



sumed his famous part in the "Rigolefto" The next 
news of interest from this theatre will be the produc- 
tion of F<flicien David's " La Capiim," in which a 
d/bhtante is announced to appear, Mdlle. Sannier. 

Two deaths are given in the necrology of our 
French musical contemporaries : one, M. Regnier 
Canaux, publisher of music ; the other, Mdlle. Esther 
Hal^vy, daughter of the composer, a talented and 
promising girl, who died at the early age of some 
twenty years. 

" yiireiUe" in spite of its being more a »ux€s 
d'esti'jne than a real one, continues to attract the Pari- 
sians to the Theatre Lyriqne. It has been mnch cur- 
tailed, and rhe last acts contain now but half the mu- 
sic originally composed for them. With this the 
lengths are avoided, but the ahsurditv of the libretto. 
If possible, increased ; and "MireilJe, in spite of the 
many beauties contained in the first two acts, will 
never gain the poi^ition " Faust" occupies now on all 
stages ; on the contrary, if poet and composer do not 
resolve to completely rewrite the last acts, " MireHle" 
may possibly never go beyond the precincts of the 
Theatre Lyriaue. The performance of it is also not 
what might oe desired. Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, 
with her mania ever to represent a Sonnambula, can- 
not succeed in interesting the audience in the heroine 
she so indifferently represents. Added to that, she 
sings so out of tune, that sometimes it is a perfect 
infliction to listen to her. Mdme. Faure-Lefdvre, on 
the contrary, is every thing that is charming ; her in- 
telligence and acting, the grace with which she sings 
the interesting and pleasing music allotted to her, 
win all the audience in her favor, and she certainly 
carries away the lion's share of the applause. Ismaei, 
whom critique and claque have tried, and try, to 
push, is a most indifferent actor. A rough, limited, 
and totally uncultivated voice, generally out of tune, 
and bad acting, are the qualities which dininguish 
him. On the other side, M. Petit is a youns: artist 
full of the best promise ; with a pleasant, full baritone 
Voice, already well cultivated, and refined acting — 
attributes which will moat likely lead him to a pro- 
minent position in his profession. 

Berlin. A great celebration of " Tsrad in 
Egvpt,'* as an allusionary suggestion of Allemannia 
in Uenmark, his been origifiated in Berlin for the 
benefit of the Crown Prince Fund for needy Hinter' 
bli^>ene in Danish dominions. May 1st saw a grand 
llianoe cemented be tween the Oberst-K&mmerer or 
High Chamberlain Count von Redem and the prin- 
cipals of the singing associations, for the purpose of 
doing full justice to H&ndel and the "left behind" of 
sacred Prussian memory. Accordingly, the Acade- 
my of Song, the Stem and Jahn Singtnsr Associa- 
tion, the Royal Domchor, the organist Haupt. and 
the Royal Chapel combined with Frftulein de Ahna, 
Pressler, Frau Harriers- Wippem, Herren Beta, 
Krauseand Woworsky,' and Kapellmeister Taubert. 
Great as was the object, greater was the attendance 
in the Garrison Church, and the en thuKiasm, awaken- 
ed in behalf of the " left behind," stirred up by the 
patronage of II. KK. HH. the Crown Prince and 
Princess, and augmented by the talent of the Royal 
Opera House, filled the Church and applauded H&n- 
del to many encores. Shakespeare has naturally re- 
ceived hie due in Berlin, and has been commemora- 
ted in a peculiar manner — the festivitv having been 
confined to mtisic, so far as his celebration by the 
" Society for the study of new languages'* is concern- 
ed. The concert-room of the Royal Theatre was 
crowded with Prussia's intellect and Berlin's beauty. 
The " budding woman-world," acoordina: to the 
German journals, surrounded the bust of the com- 
memorated .bard, and a most elegant audience bent 
before him in devotion to his genius. Then the or- 
chestras celebrated Shakespeare musically ; bv over- 
lure to *• Hamlet" overture to " Coriolanus, over- 
ture to "Romeo and Juliet," chorus from ** Midsum- 
mer Night*s Dream" song from **Hemry Vlll." and 
Taubert's "Tempest." Dr. Leo "addressed" the au- 
dience, and (a circumstance that would fill aLinnssus 
Banks with amazement and awe) confined himself to 
a few quiet unobtrusive words on the subject of Shake- 
speare's greatness, and was so simple and short, that 
the audience were twice as deeply impressed as if a 
Phelps had harangued ihem with dramatic heavings 
of the chest. The conditions of the two prizes were 
then declared, which are to be given (of tne value of 
500 and 200 thalers respectively) in connection with 
the Shakespeare festivitv. The first is for the best 
essay "On Shakespeare s infiuence on the English 
language, treated in four points ;" and the second, 
"History of Shakespearian criticism in Germany." 
The time allowed for the delivery of the essays is to 
the 1st July, eighteen hundred and sixty -^re I Truly 
long enough to allow a mass of German research and 
German knowledge to be expended on the elabora- 
tion of a treatise 1 
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TEST l^XT &XG^ 



P«bllahe4 by Oliver Dllaeii »c Ce* 



Vooal. with Piano Accoinpaniment. 

L' Eliotrope. (The Heliotrope.) Enrico Panqfka. 90 
A vwy *wf«t Italian aong, almost ftagraot with iti 
Ba«aoriM of the flower whoM name It bean. Has 
Italian and Bnglbh wordi. 

Gentle Alice. Song and Chorus. G. HMand. 30 
A simple and graeefal thing, whioh ought to be 
populir. 

Kiss my mother dear for me. L. L. Parr. 80 

One of the aflbctionate songs that it does one good 
to ring. It is always a plessure to rreord the addition 
ofonetothe list. 

Mother, when the war is over. Song and Cho. 

J. W. Turner. 90 
The title well describes the song. Another of the 
melodies It is good for one to sing. 

Lord Bateman was a noble lord. 

From "Rosedale." .30 
A quaint old Bogtish song, toned down andmodem- 
laed a little. Melody eztrsniely sweet. 

For thee and only thee. F. Buckley. .30 

A song of ohMBiD merit, showing ttie hand of a popu- 
lar eomposer. 

O that I had wings. Quartet. F. S. Davenport. 30 
Szorilent for quartet ohoirs. 

Instrumental Mualp. 

Salve, dimora ca^ e pura. G. A. (Ssbome, 40 

One of the best songs In "Taust," elegantly artaag* 
ed and Tarled. Of medium difllenlty. 

Scenes from childhood. "See-saw." T. Oesten. 30 
Besy and pretty, and good fl9r little fingers. 

Tone pictures. (Pearls of dew,) T. Oesten. 40 

A little rippling, sparitUng thing, as ladieated by 
the tttle. Not dIffleuU. 

The bells of Aberdovey. (Clychan Aberdyfi.) 

B. Rickards^ 
Richards catches some echoes from the wild Welsh 
monntalns, and rings his chimes menily thereon. 
The melody Is peenliar. Not difllenlt. 

Caprice Hongrotse. Etude de Concert en octaves. 

E. Ketterer. 60 
Quite dlfflenlt, but a capital lesson fbr those who 
wish to practlee springs and runs In octaTcs. Well 
pfaiyed It is brilliant and striking. 

Books. 

First Studies for the Piano. Klfhler. 1.75 

There is a period in the p r ogress of every pnpll.wtien 
he or she is not snflldently advanced to play rsgnlar 
studiM, like those of Csemy and Bertinl. but yet 
some simple thing of the kind, more varied than scales 
and exercises. Is ftlt, by the teacher, to be needed. 
Xtfhler, IbeHngtbls want, has composed these cafT* 
studies, which fit the case exactly. A pupil of riz 
weeks lo three months experience un the piano msj 
undertake them, and they can hardly Cdl to be of 
gvsat use. 

School of Velocity. Op. 123. In two books, each 

L. Kdhler. 1.75. 
These are abont on a tcTet with Cteemy 's studies of 
velocity, and may be alternated with them, orsnbrtl- 
tuted ftir them , aooordlng to the taste aod eoav»> 
Dienee of teachers, who will find that KVhler has a 
thorough appreciation of their needs and difflenlttes. 



Musio IT If AIL.— Mnsic tssentbT mall, the expcAse being 
two cents for every ft>nr ounces, or naetlon thereof. Persona 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books oan also be seat a( 
double these rates. 
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for Dwlght*s Joanial of M lulo. 

Half a dosen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIRRI. 
iContlnued from pa|« 243] 

The next jear fl781) appeared from bis pen 
a ballad opera in Geraian, entitled the ^^Rauch- 
fangkehrer (Chimney-sweeper). The author of 
the text was unknown to Mosel — it being one 
which a friend had piven Salieri that he might, 
while waiting for a text from the directors of the 
theatre, practise himself in setting German words 
to music. Still, it was puC upon the 8ta<ro, and, 
in spite of the critics, was a success* not only in 
Vienna, but in other cities — for instance, in Bonn 
where the boy Ludwig Tan Beethoven had the 
opportunity of hearing; it. Mosel says, that the 
sharp criticisms of the work can only have related 
to the text, which, he adds, was beneath criticism 
both in its style and versification, while the mu- 
sic deserves special commendation. Salieri*s 
success in setting what to htm was still a strange 
language, he says, was surprising, and the modu- 
lations in the music — the entire accoropanimentfr— 
were very beautiful. Aa a joke, a burlesque, in 
a tenor air of this work, Salieri introduced a pas- 
sage which wSis sung in falsetto ; nobody in those 
days dreaming that that thin, expressionless, un- 
manly kind of tone could ever come to be em- 
ployed by composers except to create a laugh. 

Leopold Moaart, in 1 78S, wrote to his son in 
Vienna for a copy of this work for Salsburg, and 
on Bee. 10, received the following reply . **I only 
write you in greatest haste that I have bought 
the * Chimney-sweeper' for 6 ducats and have it 
already at home. Judging from your letter you 
take it to be an Italian opera. No, it is in Ger- 
man, and moreover a miserable original piece, 
which has Dr. Auernbrugger, here in Vienna, for 
its author. You will remember that I told you 
about Herr Fischer's having publicly satirized it 
on the stage." 

In 1 782, Salieri received an order to compose 
an opera seria for the court stage in Munich. He 
gladly undertook this, the more so, because he 
was allowed to take Metastasio's Semtramis for 
his text, of which he had composed several num- 
bers in Naples. This proved also a success. 

The next year, Joseph having re-establish- 
ed his Italian opera, with a company selected 
from a list of singers made by Salieri in Italy, the 
season opened with Salieri's ^*La Scuola de' Oe- 
lotif" enriched with several new numbers, which 
was a new triumph for the composer. 

It will be remembered that one of the persons, 
who in 1770 tried over Salieri's youthful produc- 
tion *'JCe Donne Literate^ and encouraged its pro- 
duction, was Gluck, The accumulating pVoofsof 
the young man's talents, his lively disposition, and 
especially his taste and views in music and com- 
position, had won the warm affection of the vet- 
eran composer, and his fullest confidence. Of this 
he now gave a striking proof. At the end of 
178S, as he was no longer able to undertake ao 
opera, in consequence of a previous stroke of ap- 



oplexy, he was called upon by the directors of the 
French Academy of Music, to designate some oth- 
er composer, able to produce a French opera on 
the principles of that philosphy in Art, which he 
had taught both by precept and example, and 
which alone could give birth to a truly dramatic 
music. Gluck proposed Salieri, now in his 33d 
year. 

It was twenty years since the first performance 
of the "Orphetts and Eurydice"\n Vienna (1764). 
The "Alcexte" and "Parin and HeUmtT followed 
in course of time, and. having gained that saccess 
which makes them mark an era in operatic his- 
tor}', the contest between his and the old Italian 
and French styles was renewed in the French 
language at Paris. "At last," says Poisot, "on 
the 19th April, 1774, the *'Iphigenie in Aulide'' 
of chevalier Gluck made its first appearance in 
the Nouvelle Salle du Palais Royal, opened, 
January 26, 1770, by a reproduction of R^meau's 
Zoroastre" 

Here is the list of Gluck's operas in Paris. 

1774, April 19. Iphigenie en Anlide. 3 Acts. 
Text by llacine, arranged for the opera by dn Kol- 
let 

1774. Angn9t2. Orphde et Earydice. S Acts. 
Text Crlsabigi, translated and adapthd in French by 
Moline. 

1776, April 23. 3 Acts. Text by Calsabigi, 
translated oy do Rollet. 

1777, Sept. 53. Armide. 5 a. Text by Quinault 

1779. Msy 18. Iphigenie en Tauride. 4 a. Text 
by Gaillard. 

1779, Sept. 24. Echo et Narcisse. 3 a. Text by 
^de Tschudy. 

The order now received from Paris was for an 
opera in the style of these, and the text selected 
was *^Les Danaides^^hy du Rollet and de Tschudy. 
Gluck's recommendation was of course sufficient, 
and to Salieri the composition was entrusted. It 
was his first attempt to compose a French text, 
his first attempt also to leave the regular Italian 
forms, which alone bis protector Joseph really 
found to his taste. Salieri has himself honestly 
recorded the fact that he composed the work un- 
der the guidance of Gluck. When it was finish- 
ed he took it to Gluck and they went through it 
together at the piano-forte. In one of the airs 
was a- passage with which the composer was dis- 
satisfied, but was unable to discover in what the 
fault consisted. He pointed it out in the score to 
Gluck, who examined it and then called upon 
Salieri to sing it. He listened attentively, and 
then said : "You are right, dear friend, the air as 
a whole is good, but the passage with which you 
are dissatisfied, displeases me also. Still I cannot 
at the moment discover the reason. Sing the air 
again." Salieri did so. "And now again." 
When the other reached the passage now for the 
thinl time, Gluck interrupted him, and suddenl}' 
exclaimed : '*Now I have it — the passage smells 
of music !" and upon examination they found that 
the musical idea here did not spring from any 
Necessity of the situation or sentiment of the text, 
but was introduced simply on artistic grounds. 

"This remark of the great man," says Salieri, 



"is as original as it is full of meaning, and in the 
highest degree instructive for every artist in 
every art" 

Salieri himself took his score to Paris not only 
with the consent but to the great pleasure of Jo- 
seph. "Les Danaides*' was put upon the stage 
with immense splendor, and first publicly per- 
formed on the 26th April, 1784, in the Theatre 
de la Porte St Martin, the Palais Royal theatre 
having been burned a few years before. The 
success of the work was such as to gain him an 
order for two new operas. Rauquit-Lieutand 
wrote him that every composer, who produced 
three successful works at the Academy, received 
for each of the first twenty performances 200 
francs, for each of the ten foltowing 150 f , for 
each of the next (the fourth) ten 100 f, and all 
beyond forty 60 f. 

Cramer, in bis Magazin der Afusik (II. 417 et 
seq)^ gives a long article made up out of various 
numbers of the Mercure de France upon "Z«s 
Danaides." The article, of course, with its ac- 
count of Danam, Hypermnestra, the children of 
Danans, of Linceus and his brethren,and the story 
of the five act drama, I pass over; but the intro- 
ductory notice by Cramer himself is of too much 
interest to leave untranslated. Here it is. 

"If the German public, and especially those 
who have formed a better acquaintance with Sal- 
ieri, through the piano-forte arrangement of the 
ilmiu/a, which I have published, are as curious 
as I am to learn something of his new work, since, 
to all appearance he has followed in it still more 
closely the footsteps of Gluck and the path of 
Nature, they will thank me for giving them here 
a detailed and very intelligent criticism of itt 
both text and music, drawn from the Mercure de 
France, a work far -too little known in Germany. 
True, I should have much preferred to have first 
seen the score of the opera, which as I hear with 
great satisfaction is soon to appear in Paris, in 
order to add to the news which these articles 
give my own more detailed opinion of it ; but it 
may well be some time before we shall receive 
the score. Still I will introduce some notes of 
my own, which perhaps the thoughtful critic 
may not look upon as quite superfluous. 

"That at first Les Danaides was to pass in 
Paris under the name of Gluck, to save it from 
the ill-natured remarks which so many, who judge 
a work of genius by the name of its author and 
not af^er its own merits, would be ready to make, 
as well as to smooth its way to the stage, I knew 
long since through letters, received before Salieri 
left Vienna for Paris. Very soon after his arri- 
val in Paris, I received from Vienna the follow- 
ing account of its success. *Les Danaides thus 
far is having all possible luck. People have 
again come upon the idea, that the entire opera 
is by Gluck, and thus the composer is saved from 
a thousand plagues and torments in bringing it 
out, which would be far from the case in respect 
to a new master making his first appearance. 
The queen has had him come to Versailles three 
times to rehearse the work there ; and each time 
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has herself sung with the professori. He is to 
eonrhict once more there in presence of the kin^Tt 
Count d* Artois and several hijih personajzes of 
tlie court of both sexes. He will have cause for 
full satisfaction if the piece finds the same suc- 
cess with the public in Paris that it has enjoyed 
at court.* 

"In another letter, which he himself wrote to 
the secretary of the chamber of finance in Vienna, 
Herr Paradies; father of the .famous blind pian- 
iste, he says among other things : — 'Ritter Gluck 
spoke but the truth, when he asserted, that if the 
composer demands twenty livres for writing an 
opera, he ou^ht to have twenty thousand for the 
trouble in bringing it ouL* 

**Fin.illy, afcer his return from Paris, Salieri 
wrote me in relation to the success of his work, 
with all the noble modesty and frank ingenuous- 
ness, which give such increased value to his tal- 
ents, as follows : 

Vienna, July 20,1784. 

it ... . tAnd so I am at length back again 
from Paris. As to the news in relation to Les 
Danaides^ which you ask of me, 1 could do noth- 
ing more than repeat what you have no doubt 
already read in the Journal de Paris and the 
Mercure de France, In the former vou have 
doubtless noted the indecision of the Parisian 
public, as to the value or want of it of the work, 
and the praise together with the censure in de- 
j tail (in No. 21), as well as, in the latter, the dec- 
laration, as to the real author of the music, of 
Ritter 'Gluck. What people think of the opera 
since, I have not yet heard. During my stay 
there it was given thirteen times. 

" *I only succeeded on the first two evenings 
in hearing the performance welKand then through 
special favor ; the other times I had no desire to 
go early and wait two hours to secure a good 
place, and hence could neither see nor hear well. 
Some people have said all that is good, others all 
that is bad of it ; some would have it that the 
music was mine ; others not ; and this in spite of 
the public declaration of Ritter Gluck and my 
reply to it. What was there farther to be done ? 

" *The direction of the Paris opera have, since 
that declaration of Ritter Gluck, ordered the com- 
position by me of two new dramatic poems ; the 
one entitled Aiar (Tarare) King of OnnuSy the 
other Les Horaces ei Curiaces. This last will 
probably be the one which I shall first complete. 
This is the advice of Gluck ; and the other re- 
quires too much time on account of the peculiar 
manner in which the subject is treated. The 
public as a rule enjoys and seeks the truth in 
music ; I therefore, who without this truth should 
hate the art, feel myself inclined, in the highest 
degree inclined, to exert all my powers, to make 
myself worthy its applause, and therefore hope 
and believe that I shall hardly be forced to write 
Italian operas again.' 

"The ^declaration of Ritter Gluck' here men- 
tioned was a letter printed in the Journal de 
PariSj in which the veteran declared the music 
of Les Danaides to be wholly by Salieri, and that 
he himself had no share in its production beyond 
the advice which he had given the composer." 

(To b« Continued.) 



Nicolai's "Merry Wives of Windsor/* at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 

It is sinffular that an opera of such lively preten- 
sions as Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor should have 
been so long in making its way to England, especial- 
ly when we take into account the fact that its ubrtuto 



is derived from one of the roost popular of Shnkcs- 
pcnre's plnys. For fifteen yoni's this work of the late 
Prussian KoppdhiK-istei' hns been more or less faniou««. 
Played repcntodly in the Hnef towns of Germnny, it 
hns even found favor with Italy, Frano«',and Bclylnm. 
That Falstnff Una hit the public taste is unrjucfilion- 
ahlo. There are many reasons to account for this. 
Perhaps half the success of M. Gounod's Faust, des- 
pite the beauty of the musir, was owinp. both here 
and elsewhere, to the simplicity of the plot and the 
familiarity of the suhject. But if the incideuis and 
personnpes in Goethe's celebrated poem were famil- 
iar to us all in Enc^Iand, how much more intimately 
are we acquainted with the incidents and personajres 
of Shakespeare's admirable comedy ? If we know 
Faust and Mephistophelcs and Margaret well, we 
know the Fords, the Pnjjes, and *'fat Sir John" still 
lietter. Thus a difficulty is at once got over, always 
in some degree an impediment to the immediate ap- 
preciation and enjovment of a new opera. Moreover, 
Herr Moscnthal's libretto is very skilfully contrived. 
The first act of The Merry Wires of Windsor is alto- 
pether discarded. It possesses no feature to stand 
out cfTectivery in on operatic framework, and would 
therefore have been simply an incumbrance. The 
other four acts are, with like judj^ment, compressed 
into three. The dramatis personam, too, are numeri- 
cally reduced — an equally necessary step ; for, 
though something might have been made of Sir 
Hugh, the Welsh parson, and something more, per- 
haps, of "Mine Host of the Garter," it was just as 
well to shut out Mrs. Quiekly. Shallow would have 
been a mere nonentity ; Pistol, with his bombastic 
jargon, in a musical sense, an impracticability ; and 
the retention of Bardolph. Nym, t!ie other fiillowers 
of Sir John (to say nothing of Simple and the rest), 
on overcrowding of the score to little or no purpose. 
As the book exists the opera is very properly entitled 
Falstaff. In leach of the three acts Falstiiff is the 
conspicuous fiuurc ; and each inclndes one of those 
well-known misadventnres, the result of his secret 
visits to the mischief-loving wives of Masters Ford 
and Page (translated by the German lihrettist into 
FInth and Reich). Naming the buck-basket, the old 
woman of Breniford.and Heme the Hunter, is enough, 
without a word of comment or description, to bring 
the whole to the mind of every one who has seen or 
read the play of Shakespeare. He who has done 
neither should make amends without loss of time ; it 
were cruel to forestal his pleasure. The other scenes 
comprise the meeting between Sir John and the sup- 
posititious Brook (Bach) ; the loves of Anne Page 
and Feuton ; the rivalry of Dr. Caius and Slender 
(Junker Sparlich), rejected suitors ; the jealous ebul- 
litions of Master Ford ; and the plottings of the mer- 
.ry wives for the discomfiture of their stout and unc- 
tuous Giovanni. A new scene, by Herr Mosenthal, 
invented for the sake of giving Falstaff a Bacchana- 
lian song,^ precedes his first interview with Brook ; 
and, legitimately enough, the lost of all — in Windsor 
Forest, where, under the shadow of Heme's Oak. the 
amorous Knight is duped and tormented by imagi- 
nary imps and fairies — is used as an occasion for the 
introduction of the ballet element. 

The music of Falstaff '^^ above all, remarkable for 
spirit and fluency. It n^rhere flags ; and if it fails 
to exhibit a vein of striking and original melody, it 
is gracefully tuneful from beginning to end, contain- 
ing scarcely a single example either of direct plagiar- 
ism or unintentional resemblance. A certain fresh- 
ness distinguishes piece after piece ; and this is fur- 
ther enhanced by orchestral accompaniments which, 
besides being written with musician-like ingenuity, 
are set off by varied, clear, and sonorous instrumen- 
tation. The overture, a showy composition of the 
French school, contains, among other good points, a 
cantabiU phrase, which seizes and captivates the ear 
the moment it is heard, and is, indeed, the most gen- 
uine melody in the opera. The two most important 
finales— the first, embodying the incident of FalstafTs 
being conveyed away in "the basket of foul linen, the 
second that of his escape as the old woman of Brent- 
ford, under the cudgel of the exasperated Ford — are 
skilfully constructed and full of animation. The 
smaller concerted pieces, the duets, and the solo- airs, 
are all, in a greater or lesser degree, attractive — some 
few being really beautiful. In the forest scene — with 
Heme's oak and the moonlight gambols of the mock 
fairies — although Nicolai may here be said to invade 
the province of Mendelssohn himself, the King of 
Fairy music, he passes the ordeal triumphantly, dis- 
daining to pilfer and avoiding to parody the thoughts 
of that gifted and inspired master. The fairv music 
in Falstaff \s rhythmical, pretty, often sparkling, re- 
plete with gaiety, and never once far-fetched. Of 
high fancy and subtle poetry it reveals no trace ; but, 
in the absence of these, it pleases all the same; and 
the sprites and fairies not being genuine, it is, per- 
haps, just fls dramatically appropriate. To cm short, 
however, tliis almost unqualified, but assuredly well 



merited panegyric, tlier music of Otto Nicolai is of 
that agrceahle sort which eschews prolixity, extrava- 
gance and hyper-sentimentality. If it never rises very 
high, it never descends lo plaiitudc; if almost inva- 
rinhly light, it is very seldom trivial, never insipid; 
and, hest of all, if nowhere deep, it is also nowhere 
dull ; so that, while we are rarely — to use a common- 
ly accepted expression — "carried away," it never 
ci*oates in us an impulse — in no less homely phrase — 
lo "take ourselves off" 

The performance of /o/s/rt/T^ is in many respects 
first-rate, in some — the overture, the concerted music 
and orchestral accompaniments, for instance — heycnd 
criticism. The cast of the dramatis ptrMme is re- 
markably eflicient. To allude at once to the feeble 
point — and that only fechle by comparison : the Fal- 
.staff of Signor Marcello Junca is destitute of humor; 
and so we have the hcdy without the. soul of that 
most corpulent knight. Signor Junca — himself a 
gentleman of unusually substantial dimensions — both 
dresses and looks the character well ; but the spirit 
of it eludes him altogether; and — to quote Nym — 
"that's the humor of it." Nor is Signor Junca's 
voice by ony means as imposing as his physique ; and 
imfortunately the music which Nicolai has put into 
the mouth of Sir John— all, even to the Bacchanalian, 

"Quand' era ancora in quell' eik 
Che nulla sa di male e lien," 

characteristic enough- goes for litile or nothing, or at 
any rate produces no effect. The most that can bo 
said of Signor Junca's performance, is that it is pains- 
taking. With a strong French accent and a weak 
French voice, he combines noneof the Italian method 
so desirable in Italian opera. He does his l>est, how- 
ever, and must be taken, we suppose, cum grano salts ; 
but, with all his substance he is not even the shadow 
of Falstaff. The other gentlemen are unexceptiona- 
bly good. Mr. Santley's perfect execuiion of the 
music allotted to Ford surprised no one ; but his in- 
telligent and forcible dramatic impersonation of that 
suspicious husband surprised all, except those who 
have been accustomed to watch with interest the 
gradual progress which this admirable singer is mak- 
ing as an actor. Ford's music contains not a single 
solo air ;"ftnd Mr. Santlev has the good taste to refram 
from introducing one. feigner Gassier effecy all that 
can poBsihly be effected with the operaticaflv anim- 
portant character of Master Page, his careful embod- 
iment of which Is not the onl^ proof he has aflTorded 
of what a true artist can do to raise a small part into 
significance. In Fenton, Signor Giuglini has simply 
to put on a love-lorn look, and to sing well. He does 
both in a perfect manner; and one of the hits of the 
opera is his exquisite delivery of the sohloquy, "Nol 
bo«ichetto e rnsignuolo"-a charming air.in which it is 
difiScult to know whether most to admire the expres- 
sive grace of the melody or the ingenuity of the ac- 
companiments. The "merry wives" are jewels both. 
One might imagine that Mademoiselle Tietjens had 
got Shakespeare by heart (nothing strange, by the 
way, in a German), so thoroughly does she fill up the 
personage of the buxom Mistress Ford. Her acting 
—both in the scenes with her jealous mate and in 
those with the amorous Sir John — is in the highest 
spirit of comedy ; while her singing is everywhere 
admirable. It is rare to find one eminently suited to 
fulfil the duties of a "Tragedy Queen" so t'horotighly 
at home and so thoroughly natural as Mademoiselle 
Tietjens in the purely comic character of Mistress 
Ford. Mademoiselle Bettelheim has risen another 
step in public estimation by her impersonation of that 
other "merry wife"— the serene and happy Mistress 
Page. In a dramatic and a musical sense it is equal- 
ly to be praised. Not to enter into further detail, we 
may point to the last interview of the two married la- 
dies with Sir John Falstaff— just before the arrival of 
the imps, sprites and fairies to torment him — as to 
a masterpiece of singing and acting oh the part both 
of Mesdemoiselles Tietjens and Bettelheim. Their 
united delivery of the melodious and insinuating mock 
profession of love, "Piu di me stesso io t'amo, — Ah ! 
Sir John," is absolute perfection. Mdlle. Vitali 
sings the music of Anne Page very prettily, shining 
most in the charming duet with her lover, Fenton 
(Signor Gju,?lini) — "Sempre in dubbio, senza fecle." 
This, by the way, is enriched by a graceful accom- 
paniment for solo violin, which is executed by Mr. 
Oarrodus in a manner so thoroughly finished that it 
fairly shares with the singers on the stage the atten- 
tion and applause of the audience. The minor parts 
of Slender and Doctor Caius are tolerably sustained 
by Signers Manfredi and Mazzetti .—Lonaon Times, 
May 5. 



Another distinguished organist — Mynheer Tours, 
of Rotterdam, has also died lately. He was one of 
the first musicians of Holland, and for thirty years 
the director of the "Eruditio Musical Society." 
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Handel and Haydn Society.— Forty-ninth 
Annual Meeting. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, DR. J. D. UTHAM. 

Gentlemen : Members of the Handel and Haydn 

Socie/y. 

I propose, with your permission, so fair to depart 
from previous usage on these occasions, as to offer 
you a few brief considerations, thoughts and sugges- 
tions, having a bearing upon the interests of the 
Socieij, which may pass, pcrliaps, for a sort of 
official report. 

The origin, principles and objects of our Associa- 
tion, and the prominent incidents in its early history, 
arc too well known — to you, its immediate members 
— to require comment at my hands. Much that is 
interesting on these points has been given to you, from 
time to time, in the instructive reports of our worthy 
Secretary, on past occasions of this nature. 

I cannot forbear, however, to call to your minds 
the fact that in this, the 49ih year of our existence, 
we have on our roll of active membership the names 
of an honort'd few, who ministered at the formative 
stages of the Society, — who took part in its first pub- 
lic performances, and shared the heat and burden of 
its early struggles. It is the glory and should be 
the bonst of this Society, as is the experience of most 
as«ioci]ition*i, self-supporting and of equal age, that 
it ha« not arrived at its present stability an^l prosper- 
ity, except through some times of anxious solicitude 
and un remitting exi-rtion, if not of doubt and almost 
desperation, — and that we owe our existence now to 
the foriitH'lo and per^everin:; efforts of many, whom 
the infirmities of age may at length have incapacita- 
ted from efBcient duty in the ranks. No word of 
mine, I am sure, is needed to remind you of the re- 
spect and reverence with which these tried associates 
should be always held in your hearts. 

On a Tuturc day, perhaps, a fitting occasion may 
offer, when it will bo interesting ancl profitable to 
pa«s in review the first half century of our existence 
as a Society, and note the vast strides which have 
been made, during that period, in the Art to which 
we stand pledged, and what we may justly claim to 
have ourselves accomplished. Be it oar duty now, 
to confine our attention more particularly to the op- 
erations of the Society for the year that has just 
closed, with such comments and criticisms as may 
seem to be called forth, — to consider our condition 
and prospects at this present, and make suggestions 
and provision for the immediate future. 

I shall have occasion, in the course of these re- 
marks, to allude to some points that have previously 
been brought before you in the Secretary's rccords, of 
which I have spoken, and to repeat in substance, it 
may be, the arguments which have already been faith- 
fully presented. 

In the first place, allow me to congratulate you 
that financially, as you have learned from the Treas- 
urer's Report, the past has been a year of success to 
the Society. From the abstfact of the Records just 
read bj^fthe Secretary, (you perceive, also, that at least 
an average number of rehearsals and public perform- 
ances have been given, and, if we take the experience 
of the past for our standard, with a fair attendance 
on the part of the members ; while the actual working 
force of the Society has received a numerical in- 
crease. 

The meetings for private practice have been devot- 
ed, almost exclusively, to the reheai-sal of such works 
as have formed our repertoire for the public concerts 
during the season in the Music Hall. These have 
comprised, as yon are well aware, the "Messiah'' and 
"Ode on St. Cecilia's day," by Handel, the "Elijah" 
and Lohgesang of Mendelssohn, Costa's "Eli," and 
the arrangement for orchestra and chorus of Luther's 
^'Einfiite Burg," &c., by Nicolai. 

The marked and novel feature in these public per- 
forman(*es of the paat season has been the employ- 
ment of the Great Organ, in what is perhaps its legit- 



imate and grandest sphere, as an accompaniment in 
oratorio and sacred song. Under no other circum- 
stances have the powers of this noble instrument 
been more effectively displayed, than while thus join- 
ing together, and upholding as with an adamantine 
wall, the voices and instruments in the sublime cho- 
ruses of Handel and Mendelssohn. Three of the 
works which have been enumerated — the Ode to St. 
Cecilia, the Hymn of Praise and the adaptation by 
Nicolai — formed the programme on the occasion of 
the Choral Inauguration of the Organ, the entire nett 
proceeds of which were generously voted by the gov- 
ernment toward the increase of the fund for the ex- 
tinguishment of the organ debt— an act for which the 
Directors of the Music Hall Association desire pub- 
licly to express to this Society, through its Board of 
Trustees, their most grateful thanks. 

It does not become me here to speak of the mer- 
its of these performances in detail. As a whole, it 
seems to me, they will, at least, compare favorably 
with the best efforts of the Society in former years. 
Were I to particularize, I shouKI point to the "Eli- 
jah" — the closing concert of the season — as, in all re- 
spects, the best. There have been short^comings 
enough — and glaring faults ; faults which have ref- 
erence to the Society as a body — faults (the more fre- 
quent and inexcusable,) which are referable to a few, 
who by their inattention and carelessness have sadly 
marred the well-directed efforts of all the rest, — and 
faults, too, of that still more limited class, who ara 
yet to be found in all Associations of this nature — 
termed not inappropriately the individual voci/erators, 
— whose zeal, out of all proportion to their knowledge, 
spoils both the temper and the tone of their immedi- 
ate neighbora, and is, at the same time, sadly damag- 
ing to the general tfT^t. 

And here let me caution the Society against the 
idea, too often indulged in by associations of ama* 
teurs.who have acquired a standing and reputation for 
the good things they have achieved, that perfection 
in their performances has been attained. This, if 
cherished, will prove a fatal mistake. Non progredi 
est regredi (not to progress is to retrograde), should 
be the motto of us all. Nor should we be disappoint- 
ed and restive under the more stringent animadver- 
sions upon our best efforts, to which the Society has 
in later years been subjected. Bear in mind, what 
has been w^ll said, that just in proportion as an As- 
sociation for the promotion of Art — a musical Asso- 
ciation in particular — has been successful in advanc- 
ing the taste and judgment of the public who make 
up its audiences, in the same proportion it must ex- 
pect less indulgence in its defects, and a severer 
criticism of its most faithful performances, than for- 
merly, ^nd this, indeed, it can well afford to bear, 
for the strictest criticism presupposes an acknowl- 
edged capacity for excellence. 

Now for a few plain facts and hints of a practical 
cast. 

The first and most important in the category of 
complaints, which my two or three years' observa- 
tion with yon lea^ m^ to make, has reference to the 
ordinary operations of the Society. It is the want of 
regularity and punctuality, on the part of the mem- 
bers, in their attendance upon the stated meetings for 
practice and rehearsal. This is an evil which has 
long been felt, and oftentimes brought to your notice. 
Front the abstract of the records for the past year, 
just given, wo learn that it is still in full force. In- 
deed absenteeism seems almost to bo the rule rather 
than the rare exception. Now, it needs no argument 
to prove that, without an honest and conscientious 
observance, on the part of all, of their duties, in this re- 
spect, the Society, constituted as it is, can never hope 
for progress and improvement, much less to nrrivo at 
anywhere near the confines of perfection. But, per- 
haps, there may be some to whom the requirement 
of a weekly rehearsal, during the seven or eight 
months that make up the season, appears Inordinate 



and unreasonable. To such we would refer the rules 
and regulations of similar Associations in London 
and elsewhere, where not unfrequently, in addition 
to the meetings for weekly practice throughout the 
whole year, as many as fifteen or twenty special oc- 
casions are made, at all of which the members are 
bound, under penalty of forfeiture of membership, 
except for the most ample and sufficient reasons, to 
be present. In the London Sacred Harmonic Soci- 
ety, the candidates for admission are now pledged 
beforehand to a rigid observance of its rules and re- 
gulations,among the most stringent of which are those 
requiring punctual and regular attendance on all 
meetings for practice. It would be well if a similar 
rule were adopted and enforced in our own Society. 

Another practice of a portion of our members, 
which grows out of the laxity of our rules and which 
deserves to be strongly reprehended, is that of fre- 
quenting only those rehearsals which immediately 
precede a public performance, and with such super- 
ficial preparation, occupying their accustomed seats 
in the chorus on the evening of the Concert. In this 
way, as has been intimated, many an otherwise cred- 
itable performance, for which careful rehearsal by a 
conscientious few has been made.is marred and ruined. 
As a remedy for this evil, I would respectfully sug- 
gest that some means be adopted, by registration or 
otherwise, to mark the attendance of individuals at 
such rehearsals as may bo given in preparation for 
a public performance, the presence and participation 
in three or more of which should be required of all 
who take part in the Concert. If such system of 
elimination should result in reducing the chorns on 
such public occasions to one-half* its usual numerical 
force, the accuracy and efficiency of the residue would 
be the better appreciated and felt. 

Among the radical faults of singers, in our own 
country especially, to which this Society forms no 
exception, is the almost universal inattention that 
prevails as to the proper position of the body, whether 
standing or sitting. 1 deem this subject of suf- 
ficient importance to dwell upon it emphatically, and 
urge it upon your careful consideration. I believe 
that if every Association of this nature had its com- 
petent instructor in physical training, as it is under- 
stood at the present day, — especially if to this were 
added some knowledge of the art of correct vocali- 
zation and the proper management of the voice, the 
effect of the chorus, in respect of volume and power 
of tone alone, could be at least doubled. But with- 
out such special instruction, a simple observance of 
an erect position of the body, and the proper disposi- 
tion of the organs immediately concerned in vocali- 
zation, would do much towards the production of a 
purer intonation, greater ease, precision and fluency 
of delivery ; every thing, indeed, that is improving 
to the singing voice. 

Again, a positive element of loss which too often 
prevails in an extensive choral organization,i8 the neg- 
lect or refusal of a considerable percentage of those 
who are abundantly competent to sustain themselves 
creditably ,to join in all their allotted parts at a concert. 
Some of the finest effects of the "Mcssiali," as given 
by this Society at the last Christmas seai^on, were, as 
I believe, inadequately produced from this cause 
alone. It may be by reason of physical fatigue, on 
the part of some, but it is more frequently from in- 
difference or the feeling, perhaps, that, among the 
great mass, these single efforts may not be missed. 
To this argument, however specious it may appear 
in a single individual case, it is only necessary to 
apply the reductio ad absurdton ; for what would be- 
come of a great chorus if all should be possessed 
with the Impulse to remain silent at one and the 
same moment? It is only necessary to allude to this 
point, and I leave it to the reflection and good sense 
of those who may have been accustomed so to trans- 
gress. 

As an aid in bringing about and maintaining an 
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improvement in nome of the points to which I have 
alluded, as well as otherwise to increase the efficiency 
of the Society, and assist its practical operations, I 
would recommend the establishment of a Staff of 
Superintendents — as they might be called— to consist 
of, at least, eight persons, one-half to bo taken from 
the Board of Trustees, the others to he chosen annu- 
ally from the Society at large. Tliey should he 
selected for their intelligence and ability, and for 
their devotion to the interests of the Society, and 
conscientiousness in the discharge of its required 
duties. It should consequently be regarded as a 
post of honor, as it would be one of responsibility 
and labor. They could, with advantage, bo appor- 
tioned equally among the several departments of the 
choms — thus giving two to each part — the Librarian 
to retain as now his general supervision of the 
orchestra, and be included among the staff. It 
would be the duty of these gentlemen to attend 
to the proper seating and arrangement of their 
respective departments, both at rehearsals and 
concerts — to see that all are properly supplied 
with music — to take note of tho attendance of mem- 
bers, and report the same regularly at each meeting 
to the Secretary or the President of the Board, 
and generally to provide for everything that per- 
tains to the comfort and adds to the efficiency of 
the corps under their immediate charge — to do this 
with firmness and energy, and, at the same time, with 
discretion and courtesy. This, of course, would 
take the place of the present seating Committee, 
whose duties are merged in those of the staff of 
Superintendents. The namber could, if required, be 
enlarged on occasions of extra duty and emergency. 
The four thus chosen from thd Society at large, 
together with the Librarian, might, with propriety, be 
ex officio members of the Board of Trustees, bat 
without the privilege of a vote at its meetings. 

I am certain that, if such organisation be estab- 
lished, it would do much to regulate and systematize 
the Society's operations, and bring about that unity 
of purpose and action so much needed in every As- 
sociation of this kind. 

A word here as to the proper numerical forceof our 
chorus department, and the better balancing of the 
parts. Taking into account the accommodations and 
acoustic capacity of the building we are likely to oc- 
cupy for all public entertainments for some time to 
come, there is demanded, to give proper effect to 
such works as we are accustomed to undertake on our 
ordinary occasions, a chorus of full 400 vocalists. 
By this I mean that number of really competent, co- 
operating and well-trained voices. This, with the 
unrivalled organ we have at our command, and an 
orchestra of sixty instruments, (the command of 
which, I am sorry to say, at present we have not,) 
would leave little to be desired. 

As regards the best apportionment of the voices 
among the four departments of tho choms, I am in- 
clined from my own observation, as well as from the 
recorded experience of those who have given the sub- 
ject their special attention, to coincide in the plan 
now adopted by the great Choral Societies in England 
viz.: that of distributing an equal number to each 
part. To effect this, as we are now constituted, the 
ranks of the tenor and alto departments must, if pos- 
sible, be increased ; or else the present preponderance 
of basses and sopranos diminished. The attention of 
the examining committee is respectfully called to this 
point, in the future consideration of candidates for 
admission. 

The standard, too, of qualification for admission to 
the Society, I would suggest, might with propriety be 
raised. The requirements of the Society are largely 
increased, and the draft upon the musical capacities 
of its members is greater by far, since tho introduc- 
tion into our regular repertoire for practice, of the 
involuted and chromatic productions of Mendelssohn 
and Spohr, and others of the modern school, and 
which the taste of- the present day demands in equal 



amount with the easier oratorios of Handel and of 
Haydn. 

And to the end that the qualifications of future 
^candidates may be the more thoroughly tested, 1 
would recommend that they be required to attend and 
take part in at least two of the Society's rehearsals 
or meetings for practice, before they are accepted by 
tho Board. In this way, by a judicious observation, 
either of the committee themselves, or the superin- 
tendents in their respective departments, or of others 
specially delegated for the purpose, the abilities of 
the candidates can be more fully ascertained than is 
possible by a private examination only. 

l!}or do these remarks apply to such candidates 
and the newly admitted to our fellowship alone. 
With still greater force are they applicable, in many 
instances, to the older members of this Society. 
Surely, if we would keep pace with tho advancing 
tendencies of the present day in music as in other 
branches of education, there is need of conscientious 
study and effort on the part of us all, lest, in these 
respects, the child become tho father of the man. 

But it is not altogether knowledge and artistic ex- 
cellence, or capability of talents or acquirements, as 
we have seen, that makes tho desirable member of 
an Association like this. Other attributes come in 
to fill up the complement of qualifications. "Many 
virtues," saith a qnaint critic, '*go to the making of a 
good chorister. He must have the secret applause 
of a good conscience towards the mnsic, and the feel- 
ing that he contributes something to the grand and 
general result. The praise that he gets comes to 
him only' through the composer, and is divided 
among so many hundreds that he can scarcely be said 
to taste it. He must, therefore, be not only a sincere 
lover of music ; he must ^ humble and persevering. 
For without these qualities, that give diligence and a 
readiness in adopting the suggestions that must di> 
rect tho whole, there is no possibility of bringing the 
art of choral singing to any perfection." 

If the plan, now before the School Board of this 
city, should become a law, viz., the introduction of a 
system of thorough instruction in vocal mnsic into the 
Primary School.% under the supervision of an able 
teacher — as it is already taught by a special corps of 
teachers in the higher classes of the Grammar schools, 
we shall not be at a loss for material wherewith to 
recruit our ranks, or to raise our complement of ac- 
tive members to any number at which we may deem 
it expedient to limit ourselves ; for the result of such 
plan must be, in a few years, to increase immeasur- 
ably a knowledge of the principles and practice of 
choral music throughout the whole community. In- 
deed, we ought even now, under the partial operation 
of the present system of musical education in our 
public schools, to find among those who . annually 
graduate from the grammar department, an abnn- 
dant supply of material for this purpose ; and it only 
needs, as I believe, some systematic mode of register- 
ing the best pupils in the advanced classes in music, 
to render the scheme a practical one. 

I have a few considerations in regard to the duties 
of the year upon which we are about to enter, the 
. termination of which will mark the close of the first 
half-century of onr life as a Society. It is fitting 
that so memorable an epoch in our history should 
be celebrated with more than usual circumstance and 
ceremony ; and, while I would not counsel a depar- 
ture from the ordinary rehearsals, and a figid pre|)a- 
tion for the Concert season, I would propose that a 
proper time be set apart as a festival week, in which 
this Society, with picked orchestra and chorus, en- 
larged to the utmost limits the capacity of our Hall 
will allow, and aided by the most renowned virtuoso 
talent tliis continent, if not the world, can supply, shall 
interpret in succession the sublime works of the 

Great Masters of Symphony and Oratorio. 

It would be out of place, perhaps, for me to indi- 
cate, now and here, the detaiisof agrand procrammo 
for such an occasion. This will require much thought 



and consideration on the part of many, and the careful 
exercise of discretion and good judgment. But it 
should bo early marked out and determined upon, in 
all its features, and tlie preparation for it set about in 
earnest by all who are to take part. A year is none 
too much time wherein to make ready for the work. 
I would advise, therefore, that this matter be commit- 
ted into the proper hands at once, with instructions to 
spare no pains nor expense, within reasonable bounds, 
to make the occasion significant of the grand epoch 
it is to mark in our annals, and worthy the great 
names, the performance of whose noblest works will 
be linked with its obeervance. 



What they say of Meyerbeer. 

Thr QBirrua of Blaboratioh. — That Meyer- 
beer had genius no one will attempt to gainsay ; but 
it was not a quick-creative, lightning genius, similar 
to that of Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, or Rossini, 
which could create " things of light and might" on 
the spur of the moment, making instinct, as it were, 
supply the place of thought and meditation ; but a 
calm, surveying, penetrating, comprcheni<ive, and 
ciilcu<ating genius*, which allowed nothing to elude 
its all-absorbing influence,, and considered it? labor 
under many aspects before it put the final seal to its 
accomplishment. It may indeed be very much 
doubted whether such works as Robert le DiahU, the 
Huguenots, and the Prophite would have existed if 
Meyerbeer had had to write for his daily bread, like 
Rosftini ; as, indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
Barhiere, Semirmnide, and Ote/lo would have seen the 
light, hatl Rossini been placed above necessity. For 
these reasons we may accept it as a wise onlination 
that the two composers were differently organized and 
differently circumstanced. Had Meyerbeer been 
poor and Rossini rich, there is jnst a possibility that 
neither of them would have composed operas at all. 
It must not, however, be supposed, because Mey- 
erbeer was so extremely slow in completing his ope- 
ras, that he lacked facility in composition. On the 
contrary, he had a very fluent pen, and, when it pleas- 
ed him to do so, could produce with great rapidity 
— witness the grand overture, written for tho Opening 
of the Inftmational Exhibition in 1862, whicn was, 
we are infomed, almost improvised at a sitting. But 
Meyerbeer — remarkably sensitive — was by no means 
strong in constitution ;'and a failure befalling one of 
his works at the latter end of his career, would, in all 
pt^)bability, have proved fatal toliim. Knowinif this , 
he carefully provided against contingencies. He not 
only prepared himself for the composition of his ope- 
ras — at least, those operas written w|^ a view to the 
French Aondemy — by a previous course of study and 
contemplation in the composition itself, as we were, 
elaliorating every bar, but kept the work, when fin- 
ished, bei«ido him for years, perusing it continually, 
placing the various parts under different aspects with 
a view to new experiment, altering, adding, or sub- 
tracting from hour to hour, as if hopinf^ in every 
change to approach moro nearly to perfection. This 
was the way in which Meverbeer's genius went to 
work; and,' if it bo doubtful whether such a wa'y 
lendf to tho most successful issue, who can blame 
him for thus following the course he deemed most 
conducive to render his work worthy of his art? 
Meyerbeer, indeed, was the most scrupulously consci- 
entious of musicians. He would have thrown an 
opera into the fire rather than have it produced before 
it had undergone his most earnest consideration, and 
before he had attentively examined it throughout, to 
discover whether any part was capable of ameliora- 
tion. But Meyerbeer's care for his opera was not 
ended when, even to his own thinking, it had been 
completed. The singers, the chorus and the band, 
the dancers, the scenery, the dresses, the mije^m- 
sc^/if,all occupied his most serious thoughts and made 
him anxious. He superintended the rehearsals, lent 
the aid of his counsels to the conductor and stage- 
manager, and would frequently strike out a new idea 
for painter or machinist, whereby some scene or inci- 
dent might be vastly benefitted. The result of all 
this care and forsight was that every opera which 
Meyerbeer bronght out in Paris was a prodigious 
success— from J^obert le Viable, in 1831, to the Par- 
don de Pdtrmel, in lSb9.—Londt/n Musical World, 

MBTP.RnRRR i!f Privatb.— As R mou. Meyerbeer 
only failed in society because he expressed fno opin- 
ions, no dislikes, no objections, and thus no predilec- 
tions. Tho sclf-cnirrossiiient which seems to have 
been a part of his character, and was an ingredient 
in his talent, may have stood betwixt himself and 
Hinceriiy as regards the music of his predecessors or 
his contemporaries, and somewhat, also, in social in- 
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terroarao. Withal, ho waa a man who had travelled, 
and Rocn, and heard ; he was pleasant at repartee, 
and fine (to the very extremost fineness) in his ap- 
preciation of hnmor. 

^ So far as can be learnt, his strict self-occnpation 
did not desert him to the last. He icnew that he 
was dyinu ; and was ahio, we hear, for himself to 
arrange every detail of the sad ceremonies which be- 
long ro the clay when the soul has fled from it.— 
Alhenaum, 

Not Spontanbous. — In the ronsic shop windows 
you may see two cnrirntnres in plaster by Danton the 
younirer. One represents Rosfiini lollini; easily, con- 
tentedly, the v^ry picture of indolence, in a hujre 
platler of macaroni. The other exhibits Meyerbeer 
with note-book and pencil in hand, his face contorted, 
like the phrensied Sybil's, wrestling with thoof^ht to 
force a blessing from it. This tonches the weak 
point of Meyerbeer's f^nins ; it is the imperfection 
of all precocity. When the first glow of the prema- 
ture momincr is past, all the subsequent llRhi is ob- 
tained by painful effort. Inspiration ceases ; what- 
ever comes is wrenrhcd by dint of will. The instru- 
ment is not the .^Han Harp struck with superhu- 
man wildness and wantonness by Nature's own self; 
it is the orirnn, noble and majestic and soul stirring;, 
but whose loftiest strains arc i)Uirred by the wheezing; 
of the bellows or the creak of the lever in the hands 
of the sinewy blower who stands behind the fabric. 
The blower is npt unfrequently heard in Meyerbeer's 
organ. — Spiridion** Letten. 

The Pupil iw Countbrpotwt. — One day Mey- 
erbeer composed a fuf^ne which he showed to Weber, 
who was delighted with it, called it a master-piece 
and vowed nothinfr would do but it must be sent to 
the Abbd Vopler, that the latter mieht know he was 
not the only music master in Germany who could 
form excellent pupils. The fufi^ue wss sent to Darm- 
stadt. No answer, n^t even a simple acknowledg- 
ment of receipt, came. Weber attributed this silence 
to jealousy. "Oh ho !" said ho, "the AbW knows 
that none of his pupils could do so much and his 
pride is hurt ; he is irritated with us and won't reply." 
At the end of the third month a voluminous packet 
all at once came from Darmstadt. Weber was de- 
lighted, for he felt sure it was complimentary — but 
to his astonishment he discovered a complete Treatise 
on Fnirues written from beeinning to end in the hand 
of Abb<5 Vopler. The Treatise was divided into 
three parts : the first gave a general and succinct 
exposition of the rules of fugue ; the second was a 
critical analysis of Meyerbeer's fugue, an examina- 
tion of it in every particular, and a demonstration in 
form of its gross violations of all the canons ; the 
third was a fugue written by the Abbd on the thema 
which Meyerbeer had selected, and the reason for each 
note and each me4isure was given teriatim with irre- 
sistible logic. Weber v^as deeply mortified. Not so 
was Meyerbeer; he took the Treatise, studied it thor- 
oughly, and after he had mastered it, ho composed a 
fugue in eight parts, and sent it directly to the Abb^ 
Vogler, who instantly replied : " Come here. I will 
receive you in my house like a son, and I will show 
you where to draw from the fountain head of sci- 
ence." To Darmstadt Meyerbeer went, although the 
Abbd was not only a Romish priest, but the or<ranist 
of the Darmstadt cathedral. His family had the 
good sense to see that no evil, if his principles were 
firm, could come of this commerce. The Abbd had 
three pupils when Meyerbeer joined them, and it cer- 
tainly tells eloquently in favor of his mastery over 
his art that two of his pupils should be such eminent 
composers as Carl von Weber (the author of Der 
FreifKhatz, Oberon, etc.,) and Meyerbeer. These 
three pupils were, besides the one just mentioned, 
Qamhascher, who afterwards became the chapel mas- 
ter of the Austrian Court, and Go<lfrey von Weber. 
The day would begin with a Mass celebrated by Abbtf 
Vogel, and served by (Tarl von Weber ; they would 
theu set to work ; the Abbd would give to each the 
thema on which ho was to compose ; this one would 
have a Kyrie, that a Sanctu$, the third a Credo, the 
fourth a Gloria in Erce/sis. The Abh6, too, would 
work, and by night-fall they had among them com- 
posed scores enough to furnish all the parishes in the 
neighborhood. Every Sunday the school would eo 
to the Cathedral, where there were two organs. The 
Abbd would sit at one, the pupils would sit at the 
other, and would either echo the thema of the master, 
or would embroider it with variations. Great as was 
the emulation which existed between these fellow- 
students, their friendship never was clouded by any 
mean passion. When Cari von Weber ilied, his fam'- 
ily found among his papers the manuscript of a can- 
tata which bore this title : " A Cantata written by 
Wol)er for Voglcr*8 birthday, and sot to music by 
Meyerbeer and Gambascher." It was dated 10th 
Jane, 1810. Meyerbeer wrote the choruses and a 



a trio; Gambascber wrote the solo. By the time 
Meyerbeer was seventeen he had written several ex- 
cellent pieces of religious music ; among them was 
" God and Nature," which commanded great ap- 
plause at the Court of Hesse Darmstadt, and led 
the Grand Duke to appoint him his composer in 
ordinary.— /6icf. 

^■» ■ ■ 

The Musical Season in London. 

RoTAL Italiah Oprra. — The Covent Garden 
season opened March 27th, with Norma, in which 
Mile. Lagrua, a singer of continental fame, rather 
past her prime, secured a succ^s d'eatime in the part of 
the priestess. The T^mes congratulates the lyric 
stage on the acquisition of a singer, " who, in a dra- 
matic sense almost peifectly, and in a musical sense 
with more than average felicity, can be said to pro- 
sent the ideal Druidess of Roman! and Bellini." . . . 
" The partial deterioration of physical force has been 
accompanied by a nearer and nearer approach to 
perfect art." The Adalgisa of ^lle. Battu, the 
Pollio of Naudin and the Oroveso of Atry, are 
commended. Norma ran three nights. 

The first week in April offered Masanifih, II Tro- 
vaiore and La Favorita, Mario was Masatiiollo, 
and all spoke with admiration, still, in spite of his 
impaired voice, of his consummate art, his picturesque 
appearance, his perfect acting, his wonderful pinniM- 
nmo singing, etc. Graziani, as Pietro, Mile. Marie 
Battu and Sig. Neri-Beraldi, as Duchess and Duke, 
and Polonini as Borella, all made a good impres- 
sion, apparently, while the dansemte^ Mile. Snivioni, 
" danced and mimed the part of Fenella to absolute 
perfection," says the Orchestra.^ Band and chorus, 
under Costa, superb. Herr Wachtel, the (German 
tenor, (not new to England), in the part of Manrico, 
" leapt at one hound to the pinnacle of popularity." 
The Times credits him with "a powerful voice, a 
striking personal appearance, youth, vigor, imper- 
turbable self-possession, anJ a hiph-cAett C, ready at 
an instant's warning ; a sonorous note, admitting of 
no denial." Mile. Fricci (Leonora) is thought to 
have improved, and Mile. Destin CAzucena), from the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna, promises to be useful. 
Graziani and Tngliafico took the parts of Count 
Luna and Ferrando. In the Favorita the opinion of 
Mile. Lagrua as " a thorough artist" was confirmed. 
Mario was not at his best as Fernando. The other 
parts were by Graziani, Atry, etc. 

The next was a week of repetitions. First, Tro- 
vatore, which made some of the adpiiring critics 
"reflect" and begin to think that the triumph of 
Wachtel was rather " sensational," and that he is 
far from being a great artist, e|gn violates the very 
grammar of his art, etc. Then Favorita, Mario this 
time in magnificent voice. Then, in honor of Gari- 
baldi's visit. Norma and a part of MasaniefJo, which 
seem to ha»e delighted the hero much. The only 
novelty was the successful debut of Herr Schmid as 
Oroveso. 

The largest audience of the season was drawn by 
the first performance of Rossini's master-piece, Wil- 
liam Tell) Graziani as Tell, Dr. Schmid as Waltpr. 
and Wachtel as Arnold. The Musical Standard 
warns the latter, that " the youthful energy which 
now enables him to lavish three Cs in alto on one 
aria, cannot last, and should in due time be supported 
by acquirements more likely to endure." Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschera was given several times, with 
Lagrua, Mario, Mile. Battu, Graziani, Capponi 
and Tagliafico, in the principal ]tarts, with a new 
contralto. Mile. Tati as Ulrica', the sorceress. 

Then came repetitions of Tell and Favorita, and 

then (April 30) Le Prophhte, with Wachtel as Jean 
of Leyden, who was very hoarse. The new Fides, 
Mile. Destin, is apolojrized for on the ground of 
extreme youth (23 years), the m«.«ic being " beyond 
her capabilities, whether physical or artistic." Klme. 
Rudcrsdorff was the " earnest, intelligent and pains- 
taking" Bertha; and the three black crows, who drone 
out the chant : Ad noa, nd salutarem undam, were 
Neri-Beraldi, Folonini and C-apponi. 



Monday, May 2, Tell again. Tuesday, Uh Ballo 
again. For Thursday Mile. Lucca was announced 
in the Huguenots, but the Trovatore was substituted 
on account of an illness. On Saturday, Adelina 
Patti's reR/r^« as Rosina in 7/ Barbiere, with Mario 
as Almaviva, Ronconi as Figaro, Ciampi as Bartolo, 
Tagliafico as Basilio, etc. Of Patti, it is said :— 
" Her voice is fuller, more developed, sounder than 
before, whilst she has not lost a whit of her almost 
childish vivacity and smiling coquetry in acting such 
a part." For the music-lesson she sang "Bel Raggio" 
magnificently. 

The next week's performances were mainly in 

memory of Meyerbeer, who died May 2. The Pro- 

phke (second time), the Huguenots and Robert le Dia- 

ble. It does indeed speak well for the resources of a 

theatre, that could bring o^t three such works in one 

week, and in superb style. We copy from the Times, 
May 16. 

Herr Schmid was so gravely indisposed that the part 
of Marcel was, at the eleventh hour, assigned to Sig. 
Attry ; while for Mdllc. Pauline Lucca — who, though 
also sufiering, was still both able and willing to avert 
another disappointment — a printed apolojry was cir- 
culated. About the general excciiiion of the Ungue- 
mAs it is enough to say that unusual spirit appeared 
to animate every one engacred, even to the new Val- 
entine, who, notwithstanding her indisposition, the 
reality of which no effort could succeed in whoHv 
concealing, sang with such energy and acted with 
such good will that the brilliant impression she had 
created near the end of last season was vividlv re- 
newed. The clear and penetrating tones of a soprano 
voice remarkable alike for vigor, strength and fresh- 
ness, could not fail to make their effect, and at times 
cjirrled everything before them. The zealous endeav- 
ors of Mdlle. Lucca were the more to her credit, re- 
membering what sincere interest the composer of the 
Huguenots took in her artistic career ; how he watched 
her progress in Berlin, how he aided her by his in- 
valuable counsels ; for Meyerbeer, it should be gen- 
erally known, was a most kind and sympathetic 
friend to young and rising talent, and Mdllc. Lucca 
was one of those in whose promise he had faiili and 
whoso fortunes he materially aided. She was lucky, 
too, in her Raoul de Nangis. Those who are the 
warmest partisans of Signor Mario, those Who can 
recall his ancient triumphs in the Huguenots, arc in- 
variably most anxious for him when he is announce<1 
to undertake this diflScult, exacting, and fatiguing 
part. But on the present occasion he began well, 
warmed to his task as he went on, and gave full 
point and meaning to every passage of signiticance, 
whether vocal or dramatic. 

Another incident in this performance was the first 
appearance of M. Faure (also a protege of^ Meyerbeer), 
whose St. Bris, so often praised, showed him worthy 
the master's good opinion ; and yet another, the re- 
appearance of Madame Nantier Didide, an especial 
favorite with Mr. Gye's supporters, whose Imperson- 
ation of Urbain, the page, was as sprichtly as her ex- 
ecution of the two melodious airs ("Nobil Signor, sa- 
lute," and "No, no, no") allotted to that character, 
was expressive. Mdlle. Battu gave the florid music 
of Marguerite do Valois with her accustomed flucn- 
<*y ; Signor Tagliafico was, as usual, a gallant Nev- 
ers ; and Signor Attri's Marcel, tliongli deficient in 
weiirht, was, on the whole, so good that the absence 
of Herr Schmid was the less to be regri'tted. 

Robert As Ih'ahle, which attracted a crowded hon!«e 
on Saturday, brought forward Mdllc. Lagrua in ihc 
interesting part of Alice, which she sustained with 
eminent ability. That some of the music overtaxes 
her voice, may be stated at once ; but her general 
conception of the character is highly poetical, and her 
singing for the most part as highly ariistic. Here 
and there her expression is overdrawn — as in the re- 
cital to Robert, "Vanne disse, al figlio mio ;" nor 
can we approve of the ornaments with which she 
strives to embellish the second couplet of that simple 
an«! melodious romance, "Nel lasciar IhNoitnandin," 
which, like all the things of trnc beauty, when un- 
adorned is adorned the most. In other respects, 
however, Mnilemoisellt Lagrua's performance may 
claim almost unqusliflpd prai.-e. Signor Naudin 's 
Robert does not realize the chivalric portriitnru to 
which we have so lonj; been accustomed by Signor 
Tamberlik ; nor is his vocal declamation marked by 
the breadth which imparted such dignity to lliatof his 
contemporary ; nor docs he look the character by any 
means so nobly. Nevertheless, Si;rnor Naudin lias 
qualities which stand him in excellent sicad ; his 
voice, naturally strong, and, when he does not foree 
it, tellinir, is in the vigor of its prime, every note be- 
ing under the easy control of the possessor ; he de- 
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claims with cnercry if not 111 wnvB wilh well bnlanced 
emphnsin ; nnd he has an iilmmtnnrc of oxprcj»»ilon at 
command, which, not infrequfntW,— nfrcr the French 
TMiher than the Italian manner— "he lrtvi-«hes. instead 
of hn-^handinff. The ideal Rohert Siiinor Nnudin is 
not; l»uta"Rnberforoft«ir/o,"fnU ofintemions, ear- 
neat, luner-proof, and at times really impassioned, he 
unquestionably is. He prodnoed no extraordinary 
impression on Saturday nitrht in anv part of his per- 
formance, but honorably achieved what is termed "a 
sncceas of esteem. Bertram was repreacnted hv Siir- 
nor Artri. who made even a more respectwhle hgnre 
than he hud already done in Marcel. This penile- 
man is a sterlinj; artist and most valuable acquisi- 
tJon. 

The idea of producing Nicolai's " Merry Wives 
of Windsor" at this Theatre, this season, hna been 
abandoned, and Flotow's Stradelia is promised in- 
stead. 



IIbr Majesty's Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mapleson, opened on Saturday evening, 
April 9, with Uigoietto. Three of the sinjrers were 
new to London, viz : Mile. Vitali, Mile. Bettelheim, 
and Siffnor Varcse. The Orchestra, of May 16, re- 
views the first week thus . 

Rjyrnor Varcae, considennp his great atre. Is awon- 
derfnlly good representative of the hunchback. We 
scarcely notice, in enierinjr Into his Robsonian hnmor 
and pathos, that hw voice has been fresher and 
rounder. He sings with infinite feeling, and won 
throughout the evenintr hearty bursts of commenda- 
tion. Of Madlle. Vitali wo hope much. She is 
still young, and her onran will, we doubt not, ac- 
quire mnch of that fullness and sonority that are at 
present lacking. Her style is unaffi*cted and careful 
and as an actress we can commend her general inter- 
pretation of the character of Gilda Signor Giugli- 
liVn pianissimo singing in the scene with GiMa' and 
subseouently In the last act, met with the u««ual ^'hra- 
viV Fraulein Bettelheim is an exceedingly hand- 
some girl, and as such made a success in her small 
part of Maddaiena. She sung her part of tho^quar- 
tet very well, but we cannot speak specially of her 
abilities till we see and hear her in another part. 
The Monterone of Signor Bossi, and the SparnfuciU 
of Gaspcroni, were worthy of the applause they re- 
ceived The opera was well mounted, and the or- 
chestra under Signor Arditi, as usual, most careful 
and effective. The choras, we confess, we could 
wish to see improved. During the course of the evo- 
hing, Madlle. Tiiiens appeared in the " National An- 
them," and received a rapturous ovation. On Tues- 
day, " Rifjoletto" was repeated to rather a thin house. 
On Thursday, Flotow's " Marta" was performed 
with the subjoined cast i^Lioneflo, Giuglini ; Lord 
TiUtano, Mazzetti. (his first appearance) ; Plumketto, 
Mr. Santley, (his first appearance in that character) 
Nanct/, Madlle. Bettelheim ; and Marta, Madlle. 
Vitali. 

The orche9tra and chorus were effective ; bu t the 
pntting on of the opera, so far as scenery is concern- 
ed, was most miserable. The house was thin. To- 
night (Saturday) Titiens appears in " Nonna ;" and 
on Tuesday Garibaldi will vijit the theatre, when 
Rossini's " Tell" will be appositely given. 

There were also one or two performances of Trova 
tore and Lucrezia Borgia about this time, and Madlle. 
Bettelheim, both as Azucena and as Orsini, is mnch 
lauded by the Times, 

The week ending May 7th, was occupied with 
Nicolai's " Die lustigen Weilter von Windsor,*' Ital- 
ianized under the title of " Faislaff," by Sig. Mag- 
gioni. In this version the fat knight is called Sir 
Giovanni Falstaff! A description of the opera and 
performance will be found in another column, /c//- 
s/ajT* kept its hold on the public for a couple of weeks 
longer; during the latter part of that time in alterna- 
tion wtth Gounod's Faiist, which was reproduced 
with the same cast as last year, with the exception of 
Mile. Bettelheim in place of Mile. 'Trcbelli as 
Sicbel. 

The rest of the cast was as bcfoilB. There was the 
pensive, dreamy, yet womanly and impassioned Mar- 
garet of Mttdlle. Tietjens — the most German, the 
most Goethean, and therefore the moKt poetically 
correct embodiment of that beautiful creation hitherto 
witnessed ; there was the Faust of Signor Giuglini, 
remarkable for many reasons, but most of all for the 
refined and exquisite delivery of the soliloquy in the 
garden (" Salve dimora"), which, like " Pnrlatele 
d'amorc," was encored / there was the Valentine of 



Mr. Santlcy, whoso masterly portrayal of the death - 
scene of Margaret 's bravo and gallant, but unrelent- 
ing bi-other would alone stamp the performance as one 
of uncommon excellence: and there was the bluff- 
somewhat too blnff, perhaps— and insinuatinir Me- 
phistopheles of Signor Gassier, for whom, being in- 
disposed, an apology was spoken between the second 
and third acts. 
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Concert for the Benefit of the East 
Tennesseeans. 

This concert, which took place last Saturday 
evening in the Music Hall, had been most quietly 
prepared, — we presume, under private auspices — 
and seems to have received hardly a word of no- 
tice in the public prints since its occurrence. Yet 
artistically, as well as in view of its philanthropic 
and patriotic object, it was one of the roost inter- 
esting, perhaps the very best, of the larger con- 
certs of the season of 1863-4. Coming so near 
midsummer, and af^er the concert season proper, 
and with short notice, it did not crowd the hall, 
as both the music and the purpose naturally 
should have done, although the tickets were put 
down to par, the good old half-dollar price, and 
although it was understood that our city's guests, 
the officers of the Russian fleet, would grace the 
occasion with their presence. Yet the audience 
was large. The si'lection of artists and of pieces 
for performance was, with the exception of one 
or two vocal pieces, of the highest order. We do 
not remember a programme of the same materials, 
— Orchestra,Great Organ, Piano-forte and Voice 
— during the past year, that could be called quite 
equal to it. It was as follows : 

1. Prelude and Fugue In A minor, for Organ. J. 8. Bach. 

Mr. J. K. Paine. 

2. Symphony. (No 7, A major) BeethoTen. 
8. Romance, from let Concerto for Piano. Chopin. 

Mr. Otto Dreeel 
4. Air, from La Sonnambula. '*Ah non credea.'* Bellini. 

MiM AdelNlde Pbililpps. 
6. Trio SonaU for Organ, (E flut). J. 8. Bach. 

Mr J K. Paloe. 

6. Concerto for Piano. (0 minor) Mendelwohn. 

Mr. Otto Dreeel. 

7. Viva the Laugh. Bendelari. 

MlM Adelaide Phillips. 

8. Orertare to "William Tell." Roealnl. 

Mr. Paine had»the manliness in opening the 
two parts, to cnoose Bach pieces only. AncT he 
played fhem as he only in this country can play 
them. The sublime Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, especially, taxed the fullest resources of 
the Organ and the organist. We doubt whether 
the capacity of the great instrument's "lungs" has 
ever been so largely tested and at such length. 
Vast waves of glorious harmonies were rolled up 
from its deepest depths with an unflagging ener- 
gy and grandeur. So intricate and yet so clear 
and beautiful in the interplay of parts, so won- 
derful in the evolution of rhythmic form out of 
the pregnant germs or themes 1 Well, this may 
be said of all Bach's art, and it is useless to at- 
tempt to describe such a Fugue. There were 
mftny restless, wondering, puzzled listeners or 
non-listeners no doubt ; but there were many 
also on whom it made a deep and grand impres- 
sion, creating a craving for more such hereafter ; 
nor is a technical understanding of the composi- 
tion necessary to such impression and enjoyment, 
any more than understanding is to such true 
enjoyment and feeling of the beauty and infinite 
suggestion of the ocean rolling, up the beach. 
The Trio Sonata in E flat is one which Mr. P. 



has often played before in public. Its beauty is 
of so quiet a character, its art so perfc.ct and so 
unpretentious, that with those accustomed to 
things more highly spiced, to the cheaper appeals 
of sentimentality or »'effect," it might pass unno- 
ticed. This music reflects a serene, cheerful, ge- 
nial, self-possessed and pious spirit, whose depth 
of feeling and wealth of fancy grow upon yon 
slowly, it may be, but are sure to reveal them- 
selves to you at the right moment when you are 
really ready to receive. In Art one must put 
himself in the way of such opportunities, even if 
he have to wait some time and take not a little 
upon trust. Know that you are dealing with a 
great and earnest mind, with a great genius : is 
it for you to turn away at once because you do 
not feel the foree and meaning of his words ! Tlie 
Sonata, however, excited a good de'al of quite 
warm applause ; it was played on a nice selection 
of sofler stops, and with the utmost clearness and 
purity of outline. 

Mr. Otto Dbesel has become one of the *'8eld 
shown flamens," lately, outside of the more pri- 
vate temples of the Art He has scarcely played 
in public before for more than a }ear past, and 
It was a rare treat to hear two such noble piano 
compositions rendered in his masterly and inimi- 
table style. Have we ever listened to more per- 
fect piano playing than that was ?— allowing of 
course for the disadvantage of the finest possible 
piano in so large a hall. The Chopin Romance 
is exquisite as a piano piece alone, as Mr. D. has 
so often played it — and who is there that inter- 
prets Chopin with so interior a sympathy and so 
fine a grace ? — but the orchestral accompaniments 
are equally unique and exquisite. The instru- 
ments are so delicately chosen and blended, the 
coloring so fine and spiritual, the sympathy of 
part with part so perfect, that you are transport- 
ed to an element much more heavenly than Fairy- 
land. The G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn has 
been more played, here and everywhere, by every 
pianist of any pretrj)8ion,than any other Concerto. 
It would have been a greater rarity to hear a Con- 
certo of Beethoveti, for instance ; but there was 
no chance for orchestral rehearsal, and so he 
wisely chose the safer alternative. The compo- 
sition is one which cannot wear out, and it is not 
every day that we can hear it so interpreted. 
There were long calls for repetition of the Chop- 
in piece, which were properly declined. 

Mr. Zerrahk'b orchestra did its work faith- 
fully and with spirit ; but unfortunately it was 
even more slender in the number of strings (ban 
at the ordinary Afternoon Concerts ; three first 
violins, two violas, &c., was a meagre complement 
for that great Symphony. Nevertheless it gave 
great pleasure to those who listened truly. Many, 
we are sorry to ^y, were disturbed, throughout 
the concert, by the peculiarly restless and unmu- 
sical character of a portion of the audience liber- 
ally sprinkled through the house. 

We are sorry also to make another exception 
to the perfect whole of the entertainment The 
pieces selected by our excellent singer. Miss 
Phillipps, were not particularly in place, not 
worthy of her own artistic character. To the 
Bellini aria, to be sure, the only objection 
could be, thai it did not seem to harmonize, 
either by contrast or affinity, with the rest of the 
programme. Still less her encore piece, the 
waltz *'I1 Bacio," which is nothing but a graceful 
show-piece. But the ^'laughing" piece was not 
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even clever nonsense ; flat, sense less, land to ear^ 
nest music-lovers positively disgusting — that very 
word was frequently heard among the audience 
coming out. Of course there are alwaysa plenty 
to applaud and to encore such things. To our 
Kuanan visitors — and educated Russians have long 
been noted for their interest in classical music — 
it must have looked as if a standard in art were 
wanting here with all our love of it. We can 
more than pardon much to the hearty, generous 
and riant nature of our nch- voiced contralto ; let 
her laugh as much as she will — in the right place ; 
such a concert was not the right place. She sang 
finely of course ; yet may we be pardoned the 
frankness of suggesting, with all friendliness, that 
the habit of singing in Italian operas, to West In- 
dian Spanish publics, does not seem to have in- 
creased the refinement either of her singing or 
her stage deportment. Something too much of 
the free and easy way, the jolly, independent 
overfamiliarity with art and audience, the nodding 
to acquaintances, &c. This lady ha^ too much 
sense and character to let applause mislead her 
long, or to sing only to the loudest audience. 



School Festival.— Onr Ru.«8ian guests have 
received no more benutifal and touching tribute, 
daring this week of entertainments in their honor, 
than the Concert provided in the Music Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, when 1200 girls and hoys of 
onr free schools sang to them in choruft, under the 
direction of their devofcd teacher, Carl ^kruarn, 
and with the support of Orchestra and the Great 
Organ. The scene itself was of course one of the 
most benutirul that could bo imagined ; so many 
fresh younfr faces, such a flower garden of lily white, 
and all gay colorn, rising in terraces amphitheatri- 
rally around the organ ; such perfect order in their 
filing in from all directions to their places ; such 
beaming looks and perfect unity in voice and action, 
was charming to witness. We have described it 
more than once before, but this tfme it was better 
than ever ; and so was the singing. Af^er a good 
fofrue and free voluntary on the Organ by Mr. Laho, 
the singinfT opened with the Russian national hymn, 
to these original words : 

Sea I»ird« of Mu«covv, rent in our waters. 
Fold yonr white wings by our rock-eirdled shore ; 

While with triad voices in sons and its daughters. 
Welcome the friends ye have wnfled us o'er. 

Sea-kinirs of Neva, our hearts throb your greeting I 
Deep M Uie anchors your fripates let fall, 

Down to the fonnt where our life-pulse is beating. 
Sink the kind accents yon bear to us all. 

Fires of the North, in eternal commnnion, 

Blend yonr broad flashes with evening's bright starl 

God bless the empire that loves the ereat Union ; 
Strength to her people 1 Long life to the Czar ! 

All their fresh voices blended most effectively in 
this, and the welcome was accompanied by a sudden 
ernption and flutter of 1200 little Russian and Am- 
erican flags, which as instantly disappeared. This 
noble, thrilling air was followod by " Hail Colum- 
bia," which sounded rather meanly aflcr it. and which 
in spite of somebody's best skill in bridj>ing over to 
it by an orchestral modulation, seemed to have no 
musical affinity with the other. Alas I that we have 
sot a national hymn I 

The Angel Trio from Elijah was then sung, in 
three-part chorus, by the girls of the two higher 
schools, with beautiful effect. Then a chorale by 
Mendelssohn : " Let all men praise the Lord," by 
the whole. In the pause which followed, the musical 
babblement of all those voices, talking and laughing 
together, was not the least interesting phenomenon 
of the pleasant hour. 

The rest consisted of skilful Oigan selections by 



Mr. Lang ; the prayer from FrtyschUiz, sung, or 
hummed, with mvted voices (and encored); the Gloria 
from '< Mozart's 12th Mass," and "Old Hundred." 
Admiral Lcssoifiiky and his ofilcers appeared much 
delighted with this unique and charming welcome ; 
so were all who were so happy as to have invitations. 



Oboan Cowcbrtb. — These still continue every 
Saturday afternoon, and we see no reason why they 
should not all the year round, although the audien- 
ces have been small of late. In Anniversary Week 
there were concerts both on Friday and Saturday, 
at noon ; the former by Mr. Thayer, who besides a 
fuffue of Bach (2nd in G minor), played the finale af 
Beethoven's 5th Symphony, oflertoires, variations. 
&c. ; the latter by Mr. Willcox, from Handel's 
"Samson," Haydn's Mass No. 2, Mozart's Quartet 
in D minor, Wely, Kozeluch, and an improvisation. 

Mr. Geo. £. Whitino played last Saturday, 
showing remarkable command of the instrument and 
such skill in the combination of stops as one might 
expect from an earnest pupil of Best. His pro- 
gramme included : 

, ( ?Anttf la In B b— Op. 88. ) ™. -, - . 

*• 1 Pwtortle in muter. J ^- ^' "«•*• 

2. PreludA and Fague In IT minor J. 9. Bnrh. 

8. TmproTlmtlnnonan Air bj HendclMnhn. 

4. Concert Fanta-Ma In R minor, O. Whiting. 
6. Romance from BvmphonT "I/a Brine de France." Havdn. 

6. Chorus rrom Elijah. *'B« not afraid." MpDdeli*sohn. 

To-day, at noon, Mr. Thater will play — Bnch's 
Toccata in F amon^r other things. We hope he will 
soon plf)y airain two pieces which wc lost in one of 
his former concerts (May 21), viz., the great Prelude 
in B minor by Bach, and the 5tli Sonata of Mendels- 
sohn (both for the first time). 

Our brief "Notes" on many other concerts, in onr 
last, were cut short in the middle by the printer's 
Procrustean column rules, and what could not get in 
has strayed away past recovery. We did wish, at 
least, to thank Mr Byak for another hearing of the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" mn8ir,with Mr. Land's 
choir of female voices, and orchestra, and for the 
overture by Rietz and other good things. 

Handel ahd Hatdn Societt. The Annual 
Meeting took place May 30th, when the old board o'' 
officers were re-elected. By the Treasurer's report 
it appeared that the receipts for the year ending May 
27, 1864, were $2254,32, and the expenditure 
$1,538,97, leaving the Society entirely out of debt 
and with a balance of over S700 in the trea^urv. 

• 

The Librarian reported the addition of 869 vocal 
parts, and seven scores to the library during the 
year. The secretary (Mr. L. B. Barnes) reported a 
successful year ; there had been six concerts, five of 
which were for the joint interest of the Music Hall 
Association and the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
and one, the first, a voluntary ofi^ering to the Organ 
fund : there had been thirty rehearsals, with a fair 
attendance, the average on pleasant evenings being 
one hundred and ninety-seven members ; the highest 
number present at any rehearsal, two hundred and 
ninety-one. There had been thirty admissions of 
new members, and two expulsions. The secretary 
did not discuss the affairs of the Society with his 
usual fulness, but gave place to the excellent address 
of Dr. Upham, the Fi^esident, which will be found in 
another part of to-day's paper. 

BosTOir Music Hall. The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Boston Miif^ic Hall was held 
at the liall this forenoon. The Treasurer's report 
showed that the receipts for the year ending June Isr, 
1864. have been $54,051 44, and the expens>es $16,- 
"04 01, leaving a balance of $17,347 43, which has 
been used for repairing and permanent improvement 
of the hall and towards payment of the cost of the 
great oreran. 

The President, J. B. Upham, Esq., in a verbal re- 
port, stated that the orcan had so far withstood the 
vicissitudes of temperature and climnte. without the 
least apparent injury ; and on a careful survey, re- 



cently made, it wan fonnd to be in perfect order 
throiichont. The old Board of Directors was re, 
elected, as follows : J. Baxter Upham. Rohert E. 
Apthorp, E. D. Brijrham, Ebener.er Dale, John M. 
Fessenden, H. W. Pickering, and J. P. Putnam. — 
Transcript June 8. 

OoR Students at Lbipzi6.— A friend writes 
us : " Young Ernst Perabo has lately taken the 
second prize at the Conservatory Pruefung (examin- 
ation), consisting of the score to Don Giovanni, and 
the new edition of Beethoven's piano works. This 
was as hi(rh as he could aspire, as he did not yet 
compete this year in composition." 

Many of our readers here in Boston will remember 
Master Perabo, who resided here, with his parents, 
some seven years agro, and who, at that time, being 
not twelve years old, used to play (hy heart) a score 
or two of Bnch's fngues, sonatas of Beethoven, etc* 
Once we heard him play a prelude and fujfue by 
Mendelssohn at sight. A subscription was raised 
amonjz: musical persons in New York and Boston, Mr. 
Scharfenberg tnkinc the lead, to send the boy to 
Germany for his education, and he has now been 
cone nearly six years, the preater part of which time 
has been wisely spent in layincr the foundations o 
his peneral education, which had been ncglecied too 
much in favor of music. He has only been a conple 
of years at Leipzig. The Peraho family have lately 
lived at Sandn«ky, Ohio, one of the papers of which 
city says . " The best musical talent at the conser- 
vatory was said to be American, amonj; whom are 
Perabo of Sandusky, Petcrsileaof Boston, and Jacobi 
of New York city. 

Mmb. Btstori, in a letter to a friend mentions 
among other plans, one of a visit to Paris, at no dis 
tant period, in order to piny the part of Antigone Of 
Sophocles, with the choruses of Mendelssohn. 



New Haven, Cokn. Mendelssohn's "St. Pan!" 
was performed here on the Jnd inst.. by the Men- 
delssohn Society, and an orchestra of 23 performers, 
mostly from the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
under the direction of Mr. G. J. Stoeckel. We re- 
gret that we conid not accept the invitation of the 
Society to be present. . We have received a letter 
criticizing the performance rather sharply, althbnjrh 
praising orchestra, chorus and some of the solo sing- 
ers ; but as it is anonymous, we cannot print it. 

3JInsuaI Corresponhntt. 

Berlin, April 29. — As it mav not be uninter- 
estinff to you to hear of the puccess which attended 
the debut of Mr. Chas. R. Adams, (the Tenorist, 
and a native of your city, I believe,) at the Boy a I 
Opera here on Tuesday evening, April 19. 1 enclose 
to yon the opinions of several of the first critics here, 
which I have clipped from the columns of their res- 
pective papers. Mr. A., has, since his third 
appearance (as Arnold in *' Tell "), entered into a 
three years encajrement with the Intendant of the 
Boyal Opera, a«suminjr the position which Theodor 
Formes has heen ohiiged (his once beautiful voice 
being a complete wreck) to vacate. l. p. w. 

First comes a critique over the name of one of the 
most promising among the younger composers of 
Berlin, the anthor of several charming romantic 
overtures, Richard Wucrst : 

"Royal Opera. In Mr. Adams, from the Ger- 
man theatre at Pesth, we have made the acquaintance 
of a singer richly gifted hy nature, wliose fresh and 
sonorous ore:an still need^ sufficient schooling to be 
sure, but in whom we may wlready clearly reco^rnize 
a great tenor. The throat tone, which he often pro- 
duces, is perhaps pnrtly a consequence of his nation- 
ality. He is a North American, and so the English 
idiom explains the frutterul coloring of many tones, 
which ajjain in othcre disappcHrs entirely. All the 
su-otnined sonjr, in which Mr A. can form the tone 
slowly and cow nmore, allows the voice to resound 
with infinitely more significance, than \he rapidly 
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spoken recitatives, the fiery AUef^o, or the swift 
dialogue of the ensemble pieces. Here somehow the 
singer is not prompt enough in th^ formation of his 
tones, and the full control of the organ must depend 
on further studies. The intonation is as pure as 
gold, and the enunciation very distinct for a^ for- 
eigner, frequently even to faulty vocalization. His 
Manrico had a decided success, as the frequent ap- 
plause of the full house showed. 

" Friinlein de Ahna counts Azncena among her 
best parts and showed herself this evening on her 
best side. Herr Betz has for some time past ripened 
into one of the most famous baritones. His Luna 
may in many respects be called a masterly perform- 
ance ; only he must guard against too miich of ihe 
modern Italian rabbia. We can pardon more exag* 
eration of that sort in an Italian, than we can in a 
German. Our prima donna, Friulein Lucca, in the 
part of Leonora, took her leave for the season of the 
public here, which conrered her with honors of all 
sorts," &c. 

The Vosfiache 2^itung says, among other things : 

"In spite of many faults in enunciation, and lack of 
distinctness and facility in rapid tempos Mr. Adams 
is essentially the best tenor who has appeared on our 
stage as " guest " for a long time, and seems well 
adapted to fill the vacancy that exists. . . But so 
far he is an Adagio singer ; in Allegro he succeeds 
but seldom in bringing his voice to the right '.ones, 
the dramatic fervor is wanting, the enunciation n6t 
clear. Equally helpless is he in recitative. . . . But 
these are peculiarities which he can mend, with his 
evident talent and the good foundation he has gained 
for the cantabile proper, if he remains for some time 
attached to ocr stage, and seeks to assimilate himself 
with the good forces that surround him." 

The National Zdtvmg has a criticism by Gum- 

precht : 

" The tenor question, which has troubled the direc- 
tion of our theatre for some time has l>ecome critical. 
As no means have been found to overcome the dis- 
inclination of Herr (Theodore) Formes to Raoul, 
Manrico, Lohengrin and the whole tribe of such, and 
his name during the last month has commonly only 
enriched the sick lint on our bills, this singer on the 
first of May will dissolve forever his connection with 
our stage. Through the whole season the voice of 
Herr Woworski has borne the burden of the heroic 
roles, the most wearing and exacting of all. To a 
second such campaign it would inevitably sucromb, 
and the first thing is therefore to place an efficient 
colleagne by his side. If all signs do not deceive us, 
such a colleague is already found in the person of 
Herr Adams. . . . His voice, although not of emi- 
nently athletic build, yet seems by volume, compass, 
as well as by its bri>;ht, penetrating quality, well 
qualified for the heroic career. It still possesses the 
full freshness and elasticity of youth, and one may 
expect for it a gratifying future in the artistically 
educative atmosphere of a first-class theatre. The 
intonation is good ; the enunciation, however, needs 
to be made clearer. Particularly in the treatment of 
the vowtlB, some foreign sounds mingle themselves. 
He feels most at home in the sustained melody, which 
gives him time for the full development of the tone. 
In the recitative one misses the right routine, and in 
the ensemble pieces he is too much in the background. 
But further practice aad experience will correct these 
faults, and cive freedom and boldness in the whole 
and in detail." 

Another, while confirming all the above, says 

further : 

" We liave here to do with a lyrtc tenor, and a 
singer, who only wants more fire, more interest in 
the ensemble (in that he is almost indolent), to make 
him an agreeable acqiiisition for any stage. Depth 
he ha.s not ; at least it is not fine, and conseouently a 
pnrt like '* Max " is not adapted to him. We hear 
Herr Adams is to sing in *' Tell " ; we recommend 
Tamino, Oitavio and the like.' 
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Philadelphia, Mat 29. — Our musical season is 
at an end. The trees have donned the garb of summer, 
the warm days tend to make city life intolerable, and 
hundreds who, during the past winter, frequented the 
halls of music and the haunts of art, will soon turn 
their backs upon the scenes of past enjoyment. There 
has been no lack of musical performances of a high 
character. The second series of Messrs. Cross and 
Jar vis's soirdes was even more encouraging than their, 
first. A series of parlor concerts afforded us classi- 
cal music in an acceptable dress, and the six concerts 
of Carl Wolfsohn were as worthy of their projector as 
those of former years. 



All of these were well attended, and proved that 
the good taste of the few has given tone to the many 
who would be thought possessed of taste and yet 
have it not. Far be it from me to maintain that 
none but musicians can enjoy the musical pabulum 
offered on snch occasions. Among these are so many 
different degrees of cultivation, that it were difficult 
to know where to draw the line. In many instances, 
too, there is that knowledge without sympathy, and 
that mastery of facts without feeling, of which ped- 
antry consists. If none but the cultivated few were 
admitted to the pleasures derivable from this source, 
classical music would not deserve the universal ap- 
preciation coveted for it by many of its votaries. Nor 
will it, in our days, at least, become popular. As 
soon would I believe that Scott or Thackeray are as 
much read as Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry Wood. 
In art, the great is for those who understand, and for 
those who aspire to the appreciation of it. A limited 
number truly, and one which might be greatly in- 
creased by proper instructors. There are but few, 
however, who meet the higher requirements of their 
professional position. Barring their number, one 
might ask : who will leach the teachers ? 

With this, you will receive the programme of Mr. 
Wolfsohns' sixth and last concert* Mr. Ereissmann's 
appearance was a long looked for event. When Mr. 
Wolfiiohn, in his prospectus, promised as a chance 
to hear the singer of whom Boston is so proud, we 
humbly thanked him and longed for the stranger's 
arrival, for two reasons. Firstly, that we might en- 
joy Mr. Kreissmann's singing. Secondly, that we 
might compare your idea of one of your favorites 
with our impressions. The result is, we are very 
sorry that you will ever have him back again: Sor- 
ry, indeed, that the meeting of four such artists as 
Kreissmann, Thomas, Wolfsohn and Ahrend was but 
for a brief hour of a pleasant summer day. 

His voice, under almost perfect control, his true 
conception of the poet's meaning, his noble and im- 
passioned delivery of the bolder passages, and his 
exquisite rendering of the tender or the playful, 
stamped his performance as one from which the stu- 
dent might draw inspiration. To some it must have 
come as a new revelation of the beauty and the depth 

of German poesy, thus to hear such 

"airi 

"Married to immortal verse." 
What can be truer to the spirit of Heine's sad "Ich 
grolle nicht" than Schumann's version of it? With 
such songs we need nothing more than a singer pos- 
sessing Kriessmann's pleasant voice and intelligent 
appreciation of every varying phase of poet's and mu- 
sician's mood. It is well that such creations repel 
the unappreciative. May they never become fash- 
ionable 1 

Nor did the German songs form the only attractive 
portion of this glorious matinee. Besides the Scher- 
zo of Chopin, the songs of Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz, the Schumann quartet and the Schubert duet, 
all of which works represent composers of this and 
the last generation, there was a solo for the violin, 
by Giuseppe Tartini, that carried one back a century 
and a half. Boldly did it contrast with those later 
works. Com paring the old with the new, the beau 
ties of both stood out in great relief. The quain- 
flgures of the quick movements might seem old-faslit 
ioned, but the grateful harmonies, the charming mel 
odies, and the scientific composition of the whole, 
make it a most interesting solo, and cause one to re- 
gret that the perfection of the mechanism of the piano 
has almost thrust aside the violin as a solo instru- 
ment. 8. 

* Part 1. Dao (piano and violin) in A, op. 162, Schnbert, 
by Hewn. Woifwhn and Thomas. 

Part II. **Dioht«rlleb«," Sohamann, song by A. Krdn- 
xnaon.— 2. Scheno In B Bat minor, Obopin, C. Wolfkohn.— 
8. ''Der Erlkttnlg." Schubert. A Krvimmann.— 4. Violin tolo, 
Tirtini, Tb«o. Thomas— 6. (a) ''Wldmung." (6) Frilblloffs- 
gedrtlnge," (c) " Wllkommen Im Wald," R. Frana, A. Kreln- 
mann. 

Part III. Quartet fn E flat, op. 47, Schamann, HtiSTS. 
Wolfiohn, Thomas, Kauimerar and Ahrend. 
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Vooal. with Piano A.ooompa]iinie]it. 

Sleep, sleep my darling child. Song. E. Bruce. 90 
A simple Inllaby, with pleaaing words and mnsio. 

Whack, row de dow ! or The Untameahla Shrew. 

Song. W, Walker. SO 

A most aatonhhing and lively production, showing 
how the lad J, whoae temper was ** rather unstable,'* 
shook her husband *- as longaa " the " was able." 

Let my care be no man's sorrow. Ballad . 

Wrighton, 90 
Of high character. A good classical tong. 

There is no one likeajnother. Song. S. Winner. SO 
For guitar. Of sterling merit. 

The Knight's vigil. W, H, Weiss. 35 

The good Knight watches his armi throogh the 
night, according to ancient cnetom, previoas to fior- 
mally aataming them, and commencing the career of 
chivalric daring, to which Sir Cecil intenda to deroto 
himself. The ballad goes on to Inlbrm qs how he 
Ibaght, bled, and died, fbr k>ve and glorj. 

General Scott and Corporal Johnson. 

D. A. Warden, 85 
The old corporal, who fooght is 1812, comes 
forward to offer his serrloes to his old commander. A 
very '* good hearted," afEKlIng eong. 

De United States Hotel. Song. M. C. Bia>ee. 30 
An excellent contraband song, Illustrating the Joy 
of the blacks on becoming ** boarilahs *' at ** Uncle 
Sam's tavern,*^ with money enough on hand to pay 
the bills. 

Inatrnmantal Maaic. 

Der Abendstem. Romance for piano. C. Ma^. 50 
An excellent comporftlon, of medium dlflleolty. 

Arditi's " Kiss " waltz. Easy arrangement. 

E. Everest. SO 
The fcgmlar *< Kiss *» walti eontafaia many oclaVe 
passages and Is, therefore, somewhat difficult for 
small hands. The present Is a oaefnl piece for teach- 
ers. 

Toujours gai. Valse. T, Bauer. 35 

A bright, oheeiAal, ^'always gay>* walli, of medinm 
difflonlty. 

Brooklet's lulUby. (B&cldein'i wiegenUed). 

Oetien. 30 
A very pretty pleoe for child leamen, stanple, and 
very graoetnl. 

Fantasia brillante. Sonnambnia. F. L^back. 75 

A diffienlt pleoe of a high order, on portions of the 
airs from the opera. 

Books. 
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Cloth. $1.00 
Paper. -.75 

Raydn^s UassM, which have already been an- 
nounced, merit each a particular description. The 
present one in 0, (tha't so. mostly In the key of G,—- 
varying occasionally to D and G minor,) has a gener- 
al character of brilliancy and cheerfUlnees, and, with 
the exception of a fow passages, Is not difflcnU,and is 
not beyond the reach of a common choir; each mem- 
ber of a choir is benefitted by the practice of such 
musto tkr beyond the amount expended for a book. 



Uusxo BT Mail — Muslo Is sent by mall, the expense bdng 
two cento for every four ounces, or naction thereof. Persona 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books oan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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VpL. XXIV. No. 7. 



for Dw)fht's Joarsftl of Masio. 

Half a doien of Beethoven's Contempo- 

rariet. 

II. ANTONIO BALIERI. 

iContliraad from psf* 250.] 

In the mean time Salieri'i Armida (compoged 
mi) was making its way tbroughout Germany 
and even beyond. In Copenhagen it was given 
in Italian and Danish, and C. F. Cramer, the 
editor of the Musical Magazine, at Altona, had 
prepared a German version, with which it was 
given at Bonn, Mainz and Frankfort am Main. 
A letter of Cramer to Salieri is valuable for its 
clear annunciation of the duty of a translator, in 
preparing versions of texts to musical composi- 
tions. 

**I venture to affirm," says he, *Hhat it is less 
difficult for a poet — supposing him to have some 
creative talent — tocompose three original operat- 
ic poems, than to translate one to an opera al- 
ready set to music. There are airs in the Armi- 
doy which have cost me weeks ; airs, which day 
and night, I have had to turn over in mind a 
thousand times, in order at last to find the right 
word, the suitable syllable, the proper vowel 
sound, which this or that passage of the melody 
demands. Still I do not flatter myself to have 
achieved a perfect success, which is all the more 
difficult, because of the various inflexions and 
repetitions of a music in the highest degree exact 
and characteristic in its expression, and from the 
character of my native language, which, though 
strong, expressive and better suited than yours 
to reflect the most difficult yersifications and 
rhythms of the Greek, is still at times not agreea- 
ble to the ear, nay even rough, and in this regard 
stands far beneath the tongue of Hesperia, which 
Melody herself would seem to have created ex- 
pressly for music." 

In the preface to Kunzen's piano-forte arrange- 
ment of the Armiiia with the above named Ger- 
man text, Cramer says of Salieri : — 

'* Following in the footsteps of Gluck, the con- 
queror of hearU, he has like him turned away 
from the old conventional paths ; treating with 
contempt the old useless ritomels and da capos^ 
the sing-song of expressionless passages, the glit^ 
ter of mere musical eflecta which only destroy 
the illusion of the scene : he has introduced more 
fitting proportions in his airs, a judicious shorten- 
ing of the numerous choruses, not seldom more 
labor than is common in his recitative, the most 
imposing picturesqueness in his overtures, and 
great variety in his instrumentation ; song and 
the dance are joined ; everything is calculated 
for the general effect, and he has succeeded 
everywhere in expressing the passions of the text 
with such heart-felt, melting, soul-touching song, 
that the entire opera from beginning to end 
seems to be nothing but such a pezzo di prima 
intenzione, as it rejoices one to find even one or 
two examples of in the works of the better 
masters; while beyond that there is opportunity 
enough, in the rest of the airs, for the hearer to 



cool the fire kindled in his heart." Quite mo n- 
ceivable is it, adds Mosel, that a man, who could 
so appreciate this work and could so well trans- 
late the text, should introduce three airs of oth- 
er composers (Leo, Hasse and Sacchini) instead 
of certain recitatives, which seemed to him too 
long— at Vhich Salieri, justly, was very angry. 

Tho Armida not -only delighted the public 
everywhere where it was put upon the stage, but 
found no dissenting Toice among the critics. 
Scheida, a learned musician and thoroughly 
grounded in the theory, a valued writer on the 
science, a man whom Sebastian Bach called doc- 
tor and teacher, heard it in Copenhagen and 
blessed the good fortune **which had caused him 
Jgi his old age to hear an opera, that embodied 
his ideas of what an opera should be, since it 
banished all the conventional ornamentation, and 
depended for its success alone upon nature and 
the heart." 

Soon after Salieri's return to Vienna, Pierre 
Louis Moline, Parliamentary Advocate in Paris, 
wrote him that his opera-text ^^Lafoire dt Venise^ 
a French yersion of Salieri's ^^Fiera di Vtnezia^ 
had been read in the committee of the Royal 
Academy, and had greatly pleased ; he therefore 
prayed the master to finish what remained to be 
done in the adaptation, as soon as possible, and 
this the more urgently because Maria Antoinette 
wished to have the '* Corned ie-Ballet," as Moline 
now called it in its new form, produced at Fon- 
tainebleau. A few months later Moline wrote to 
Gluck to have him hasten Salieri with his work, 
but it does not appear that the work was brought 
out in Paris. Almost simultutane^usly came a 
letter from Rauquit Lieutaud informing him that 
the changes in his new \Axty*^Mahomei IP* ; which 
the Committee of the Academy had demanded, 
had been made, that the work was accepted and 
he only awaited a hint from Salieri to send it at 
once to him for composition. True, nothing 
came of this, but these letters indicate the pon- 
tion which Les Danaides had given the composer 
at Paris. 

When Lorenzo daPonte came from Dresden to 
Vienna, in 1782 or '83, — the old fellow is very 
sparing of dates in his memoirs — he brought the 
following note of introduction. 

^Triend Salieri : — ^My dearest friend I Da 
Ponte will bring you these few lines. Do every- 
thing for him that you would do for myself. His 
heart and his talents deserve it all, and besides 
this he is Pca^s animae, dimdiwnque meae. 

Thy MazzoUa." 

"Salieri was at that time," says old Lorenzo 
(writing some forty years afterwards in New 
York) *<a favorite of the Emperor, the most in- 
timate friend of Mazzolla, yerj learned and ac- 
complished, both as kapellmeister and as a man of 
high consideration among scholars. This billet, 
which I did not neglect to deliver immediately 
upon my arrival in Vienna, in process of time 
brought me the noblest fruits and was the origi- 
nal cause of the favor bestowed upon me by Jo- 
seph IL" Omitting Da Fonte's account of hit 



poverty for the months that followed, come we to 
his tale of Salieri's kindness to him. 

"I happened to learn that the Emperor had 
determined again to establish an Italian opera in 
Vienna, and this recalled to mind the hints I had 
had from Mazzolla, and so the idea entered my 
head of becoming poet at the court of the Empe- 
ror. [Metastasio had died, April 12, 1782.] I 
bad always cherished for this ruler a feeling of 
the truest reverence, as for one of whom num- 
berless proofs of humanity, magnanimity, and 
goodness of heart were told. This feeling gave 
me courage and strengthened my hopes. I went 
to Salieri, who not only encouraged me to apply 
for the place, but also promised me to speak not 
only with the general director of the theatre,, but 
with the Emperor himself on the subject. He 
knew so well how to move in the matter, that my 
first appearance before the Emperor, was not to 
petition, but to thank him for the appointment" 

*7/ ricco d*un giorno" the man rich for a day, 
was Da Ponte's first text written for' Salieri, by 
whom the subject had been selected out of many 
which the young poet had proposed. When fin- 
ished, however, it was so far from reaching his 
ideal, that he handed it to the composer too much 
humbled to speak a word. Salieri read it through 
immediately, and then said : "It is well written, 
but it must first be seen on the stage, before one 
can form a correct judgment upon it. It con- 
tains several yery good airs and entire scenes 
which please me much ; still you will have to un- 
dertake some small changes for me, more how- 
ever on the ground of the musical effect than 
anything else." 

"Wherein consisted these slight changes," says 
Da Ponte. "In the shortening or lengthening 
the greater part of the scenes ; in [the introduc- 
tion of new duets, terzets, quartet8,&c. ; in 
changing the metre of some half of the 
airs ; in weaving in choruses, which had to be 
sung by Germans ; in shortening all the recita- 
tives, and consequently changing the entire plan, 
connection, and interest of the opera-^if it had 
had any ; the changes were in a word so great, 
that when the opera came upon the stage, not 
more than a hundred verses of my original re- 
mained. ' The music was finished and the work 
was to be soon performed, when Abbate Casti, an 
ecclesiastical poet, then celebrated through all 
Europe — not only for his other poems but for his 
^*Galante NovelUn," tales in verse of a character 
immoral almost to obscenity, appeared. At the 
same time came Paisiello, the composer, and the 
"Man rich for a day" was put aside for "King Theo- 
dore of Venice," text Casti, music Paisiello. This 
opera had an enormous success and soon found its 
way, in Itdian or in German, all through central 
Europe — it was one of the favorite Bonn operat 
when Beethoven was a youth. 

All this had happened in 1 783, and Salieri, 
wisely giying King Theodore time to become an 
old story, laid his Rich Man aside and went o£f 
to Paris with his '^Danaides" as before' related. 
In the Anjinmn of 1784 the "Rich Man" was pro- 
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daced. It was unsuccessful, Mosel thinks unde- 
servedly flo^and Da Ponte gives a lonjr and not 
uninteresting history of the reasons of iU fail. 
Among them was the illness of Nancy Storace, 
the London songstress, who at that time was a 
favorite prima donna in Vienna, and whose part 
had to be sun^r by a person »*who was just as fit- 
ted for it as a dove to take the rdle of an eagle." 
And what was worse, some Italians, who wished 
for the place to which Da Ponte had just btjen 
appointed, wrote a satire upon the libretto, and 
circulated ;t in the theatre on the evening of its 
production. Nothing sav^ the young poet but 
Joseph's liking for him, and justice in determin- 
ing that he. should have another trial. This sec- 
ond trial was the "// Barbero di buon core,** set 
to music by Martin, (the Spaniard, afterwards 
composer of " Una cosa rara") and the success was 
such that Joseph said to Da Ponte: ^We have 
conquered !" And »gain,when Da Ponte called at 
the palace, the Emperor received him with'*Bra- 
vo. Da Ponte, it pleases me, both music and text." 
"Sacred Majesty," replied the poet, "the Direc- 
tor of the theatre is quite of another opinion." 
"Neither the Director nor Casti is speaking now," 
returned Joseph, "but this is your triumph, you 
have made them weep. Go home, get up cour- 
age, and write us another opera with music by 
Martin. One must weld the iron while it is 
hot." 

After the production of ^'EraclUo e Democrito,^ 
operetta in 2 acts, of which I find no account, 
Salieri turned to Abbate Casti for a text, and 
received "La grotta di Tnfonio'* which he com- 
posed in 1786. "This music," says Salieri, "in a 
style unusual as the poem demands, gained re- 
markable applause and was the first opera bufia, 
which was engraved in score." 

Mosel remarks : "This is all that the modest 
composer says of a work, which has its place not 
only among his very best, but among the very 
best of its class, and deserves the title of classic ; 
it is but right to add that none could remember 
any opera up to that time, which had been re- 
ceived with such tumultuous, universal and last- 
ing applause as this, and that all lovers of dra- 
matic music still (1826) remember with delight 
the enjoyment it then afibrded them. The most 
judicious and flowing melodies, invariably suited 
in perfection to the text and character represent- 
ed ; an expressive and graceful accompaniment, 
in which the wind instruments are more frequent- 
ly (but not too often) and elegantly introfluced 
than in any of his previous operas; and that tal- 
ent, already noted In several of these works, for 
making his music really dramatic, thi^ugh its 
vivid support, often indeed its actual indication, 
of the proper action, placed this work in the high 
position of a lasting model of high-comic, scenic 
music." 

The date of the first performance of this work, 
which soon found its way in the Italian or in 
German translation. Into all the principal thea- 
tres of Germany, was May 12, 1785. On the 
7th of February, 1786, Joseph gave an entertain- 
ment to Catherine II. of Russia, anS her son 
Paul, at Schonbrunn, at which two short occasion- 
al pieces, one in German, ^Der Sehawpieldirek- 
tor" (the Theatrical Manager) by Stephanie the 
younger, and **Prima la Mwtica, poile parole^* 
(first the music then the text) by Abbate Casti, 
were performed. In the composition of the mu- 
sic, Mosart and Salieri were pitted against each 



other. Neither, however, produced anything of 
great value. Mozart's music is,, however, with 
another text, still given in Germany ; Salieri's 
long since was forgotten. The performances of 
the festivity were repeated (Salieri's operetta in 
German translation ?) in the Karnthnerthor thea- 
tre, on Feb. 11,18, and 25th, and then both were 
laid aside until «791, when Goethe caused Cim- 
arosa's "Z' impresario in angostie" to be prepared 
for performance at Weimsr, and in this the en- 
tire mn^ic of Mozart's "Manager" was incorpora- 
ted ! This was given Oct. 24,*1791. and them-e 
made its way to other theatres. Recently Mo- 
zart's music has been taken again, pure and sim- 
ple, and, a few of his own compositions being add- 
ed, a score extensive enough has been created to 
fit a new text in which Schickanedcr and 
Mozart himself are made to appear — Mozart 
abominably caricatured ! But this is foreign to 
Salieri *s life. 

(To be CoDUnued.) 



Fashion versus Hnsio. 

No art is more completely subject to the des- 
potism of fashion than music. From the fact oT 
its being so extensively cultivated, an immense 
facility is given fur the' popularizing nf anything 
which happens to be " the rage." Passing over 
those who .sincerely love the art for its own sake, 
and have intuitively the power of recognizing and 
appreciating the beautiful in muxic, we approach 
another very numerous section of the community 
— a section which, more or less, regard music as a 
vehicle for show, or for creating eflfects accordinjr 
to the custom, and in deference to the demands, 
of modern so<'iety. To play brilliantly is ac- 
counted " ehe thing ;'* and perhaps it is from this 
cause we so seldom hear in societv the sli«!htest 
expression, but so often are compelled to listen to 
the most painful attempMJat display. The major- 
ity of drawing-room efforts on the pianoforte 
convey the idea that the execurant's innate feel- 
ing for the art is very limited ; that the use of 
music as a^ means of expressing sympathy and 
tenderness is unknown, — and that perfection in 
the art has much more to do with the fingers than 
the feelings. Display is the watchword; and with 
a young lady who has had the u«»ual school rou- 
tine of practice^ and the usual 80-<>a1led fin- 
ishing lessons, a certain amount of executive fa- 
cility is often looked upon by the fond parents as 
so much capital to help the dear child to a good 
settlement. Deeper than this, in search of pure 
love for the art which pro<:eeds only from nature, 
ordaining music to be a means of expressing feel- 
ing — we must not go in modern society. R(*al, 
pure, and humbly devout worship at the Euter- 
pean shrine is seldom found beyond the pale of 
artist coteries, or those charmed domestic circles, 
in which a homely spirit exists with an utter con- 
tpmpt for all the false polish of society. The 
class of pianoforte compositions des<'ribed by the 
word "brilliant," which has surely attained its 
lowest form in the present day, has done more to 
vitiate real taste than anything else. It is next 
to impossible that a devotee of the brilliant per- 
suasion, even though he have originally possessed 
musical taste, can retain it by being constantly 
familiarized with works of the brilliant class. 
Naturally enough, in the crowded state of pro 
fessions, all demands are met with a most bounti- 
ful supply. This is a universal dispensation* 
and so composers or arrangers are found in plen- 
ty, who gain popularity and a very excellent liv- 
ing by answering the general requirement for 
things " brilliant but not diflicult." We muft 
not speculate whether a representative of tins 
school has a genuine respect for the art ; and we 
must consider that the sun shines but a certain 
time on ephemeral manias, in music as well as 
in everything else. Truth is imperishable ; and 
popular caprice, though it may take a degraded 
form, will shake off the fetters of bad taste and 
breathe again, sooner or later. In place of dig- 
nifying such and such a person as a composer, we 



are often bound by the simplest obligation of 
doing justice to more unknown talent, to speak of 
a highly popular mu.nician as one posisessing only 
a knack of arranging, which faculty answers the 
pnrpo.ses of hims(*lf, his publisher, and his pupils 
or admirers, to a remarkable degree. 

Tako a certain number of works from the most 
prolific and best arrangers, and what is to be found 
hut the most abject poverty of invention ; a dull, 
dreary routine of arpeggio passages ; modulations 
on one model ; endless reproductidhs of very weak 
points; with a commonplace and vulgar treat- 
ment of the unfortunate themes dresstn] up for 
the expectant puhlic ? Young ladies find every- 
thing nece.«sary in these effuifions. They abound 
in showy passH>res of no originality whatever ; but 
they powess the infinite charm of being easy to 
play; and, above all, furnish opportunity for 
making an impression with a very little trouble. 
One thing must <'ertainly be said. If popular 
arrangers can lio b«'tter they do not dare. If they 
do, they must bid fan^well to the " brilliant but 
not difficult " notoriety which their works have 
secured. Beyond this,' they must relinquish the 
pecuniary benefits of th ir position ; and human 
nature is n^t yet resolute enough to reject com- 
petence for the sake of a clear conscience in 
matters of art, the exercise of which may entail 
comparative poverty, Any man who slides into 
the groove of commonplace, and, by so doing, 
secures popularity with the public, and orders 
from the publishers, cannot return to, or adopt, a 
better style. If he has any spontaneous origi- 
UHlity, he must Conceal it ; or, at least, hamper the 
thoughts with the restrictions of his admirers. 
He works with the phantom of brilliancy always 
before him ; and the moment his ideas are becom- 
ing unwontedly free, the contingency attached to 
" the brilliant but not difficult" forces him back 
to the tra<k of conventional mediocrity. 

A good living is the end and aim of those who 
are obliged to earn a living at all. and a man 
mostly thinks. " Will this pay V before it strikes 
him, *' Is this likelv to proclaim me a conscien- 
tious artist ? " The [>ianoforte arrangements 
which attain widely-spread celebrity, are often 
uncomtnonly like the tin cups a prestidigator will 
go on producing ad infinitum. He who act^epts 
the position of a popular arranger has. at least, 
three circumstances upon which to congratulate 
himself, namely, material prosperity, — the envy 
of his fellows, and the admiration of a large sec- 
tion of the public. Against these advantages 
there is to be taken into account the probable 
contempt of the few who see his deficiencies. How- 
ever, until radical changes take place in human 
nature, the force of that wise saw, •* Let those 
laugh who lose, they're sure to laugh who win/ 
must be acknowledged in this particular as in all 
others ; and most men prefer admiration from the 
iinqualified many, to commendation from a minor- 
ity whose goof? opinion leads but to little pecun- 
iary result. — Orchestra. 



Dr. Schneider. 



Instrumental music has sustained a heavy loss 
in the death of the greatest German orsan-player, 
which took place at Dresden on the '18th of 
April. Dr. Johann Gottlob Schneider, the son 
of a school-raaster, was born on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1 789, at Altgersdorf, near <^ittau, in the 
Oberlausitz, a district of Saxony. His first in- 
structor in music was his father. In 1801 he 
entered the Zittau gymnasium to prepare himself 
for the University. He studied m Leipzig, but 
kept up his music also, to which he soon devoted 
himself entirely, and succeeded his brother Fried- 
rich Schneider (composer of * 'ilie Last Judg- 
ment'^ as organist of the University Church. In 
1812 ne removed to Gorlitz, and there founded a 
large singing school. He had already become 
celebrated as a great organ-player. In 1825, he 
was invited to play the organ at a musical festival 
in Magdeburg, where his brother's Oratorio, ' Pa- 
radise Lost,' was to be produced. On his way 
thither he passed through Dresden, where, as it 
happened, the situation of organist at the Protes- 
tant Court Church of St. Sophia was vacant. — 
After playing there only once, he was elected in 
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pn>ferenc« to thirty other candidates. On the 
2l8t of AuiTusr, 1861. hi^ celebrated U'm or*ian-jabi- 
lec, — in honour of which an endowment was 
pivon to the Snxon Pestalozzi- Vtfrei/i,to he called 
the Johann Schneider Stifiung^ the interest to be 
applied to the education of nons of poor m-hool- 
ina;«ter8, prefen»nce bein;j jiiven to those who de- 
sire to devote themselves to miwic, espei-ially to 
the or/Van. Thus nr.ueh from foreign sources. A 
nore consummate artist never conmianded instru- 
ment than Schneider, and his was the kin^r of 
instruments. His rendurinir of the music of Se- 
bastian Bach was a revelation. Whereas the 
(generality of orjranists rttrujisle, he played with 
it His instrument in the Snphien Ku'che^ a Sil- 
bermann orjvan, though sweet in tone, is limiU'd 
in its scale as compared wirh the Leviathans to he 
found elsewhere, and of course has not the appli- 
ances for li«;htenin<; the performer's toil whi«'h wo 
owe to mwiern science ; but Schneider's hands on 
it were as lijiht and dextrous in all the instantan- 
eous chancres of stop and register necessary to 
work up a climax, as those of a harpsii'hont- 
player. As mu'-h mi^ht he saiil of his feet on (he 
petlal board, which nothing puzzled, nothinjz dis- 
tanced. The admirable quietness of his behaviour 
added to the effect of c«hn grandeur he pro^luced 
on all those who watched as well as listened. 
And many were the tourists who went up to his 
loft at early morninp service, in the hope of lurinjr 
him, after the rite was over, to unlof*k the drawer 
where his treasury of old brown music-books lay, 
and to induh/e them with some fojrue or varied 
coralty or other noble work by the (treat Leipzig 
Cantor. In improvisation he was ingenuous and 
learned, with less fire in his fancies than Men- 
delssohn (who looked up to him as an or^an ora- 
cle), but possessing a soltflity of resource and 
power that rendered his improvisation displays of 
the highest interest. As' a man, Schneider was 
punctual, honorable, rrenial and oblif^inj; in no 
coromou de^rree ; one of the few f^reat professors 
left, with whom Art was the first and money the 
second consideration. He lived rich in the es- 
teem of the worthiest of his countrymen, and 
died honored and beloved. — AthencRumj April 23. 



Caroline Bettelheim. 

Fraulein Caroline Bettelheim, Prima-Donna at the 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna, now recofrnized as one of 
the first coDtroho simrcrB in all Germany, was bom 
in Pesth, on the Utof June, 184R, and e^lucated in 
Vienna as a pinnist. On the pianoforte she attained, 
under the direction of the well-known professor Carl 
Qoldmark, such proficiency, that, at one of his con- 
certs in the year 1861, she created a perfect furor. At 
the same time she made ^reat progress in singinn, 
and obtained, in the same year, an enjrHgementatthe 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna, where she is now acccp^ 
ed as one of the most accomplished artists of theMay. 
In a short time she not only became a fp'eat favorite 
with the public, but was sought for in the highest cir- 
cles of the aristocracy, and invited to all the concerts 
at court. In fact there was no concert, no oratorio, 
without Fraulein Bettelheim. Her success was so 
immense, that invitations one after the other followed 
from all pans of the country. In the hcjrinning of 
J>ecember, 1863, she went to Leipzig and Bremen as 
singer and pianist, and created such excitement, that 
the critic, quite puzzled, hardly knew whether her 
▼ocal or instrumental performance was to be prcfer- 
ed. Fraulein Bettelheim is not only largely indebt- 
ed to nature, but has received a firbt-rate education. 
Her singing is noble and full of expression, and her 
acting lively and animated. Her voice is a powerful 
and pleasing contralto of great compass, compriKing 
nearly three octaves, from the deep D to the hi(;h C. 
Her appearance is extremely prepossessing. She has 
a very mtelllgent physiognomy, large black eyes full- 
of fire, and a most graceful figure. Fraulein Bettel- 
heim has a great future before her, not only on the 
stage, whers she appears In the parts of Azucena, 
Maffio Orsini, Nancy, Gondy, Pierotto, Bertha von 
Simiane, Fr. Reich, Maddelena, etc. — hut also in the 
concert-room, sacred and secular. Her r)eautifnl, 
deep and sonorous voice exercises great power over 
the roin'i and heart of every hearer. As a sign of 
Mdlle. Betelheim's uncomtnou talent it may be men- 
tioned, that although she had never put a foot on the 
■ age before, she was entrasted, after scarcely a 
twelvemonth's engagement, with the whole of the 
principal contralto repertory.— Vienna Preue, 



Moiio in Leipsig. 

The last week of our ransical season ha\'e offered 
comparatively little novelty. The most important 
production in the Gewandhaus has been Ifcrr Joa- 
chim's instrumentation of Schul>eri's Pianoforte 
Duett, Op.. 140 which is thus transformed into n 
splendid symphony. Hearing it in this form, it is 
difliciiit to iinairine (tiat it could ever have \tecn only 
a pianoforte pic<'C, so symphonic is it in its cast. — 
Hcrr Joachim's work is not only mastery in itself, 
hut is also most rcmnrknhle for the wuy in which he 
seems to have adopted Schubert's natnre. The sym- 
phony was first performed in Leipzig about seven 
years a{!0 ; it is to be hoped that so long an interval 
will not ho allowed to eiNpsc before it is heard acrain. 
It is much to Ite ret;rett»'d that the want of enenry of 
a Viennese publisher, in whose portfolio the score ha«, 
it is said, been rcpo^inf? for some years, makes it diffi- 
cult to Itecomo more widely acquninted with this in- 
terestini; work. A Nuttunio, by Spohr, for wind in- 
struments, and JanilJtchar^nmuBtkf Op. 34, has lieen 
revived. It is a woik worthy of an occaMonnl hear- 
ing, but, to do it justice, it requires a locality where 
hriixen tones r^n he more modified than is the case 
in the G^wfwdhnuB iSria/, the scotistic virtues of which 
are sometimes too irood ; and it must be confessed 
thHt the wind iiistrumcnt** (especially the brass) are 
not the Ktriinir points of the Gvuxtndhaus orchestra. 
Handel's * Ode for St. Cecilia's l)ny ' has been per- 
formed " for the first time." As is generally the case 
with choral works, — especially with Handel's, — the 
performance was ui.satisfactory. The Minuet was 
cut ont of the overture.. Such curtailment seems to 
be the rule in Germany, the graceful Minuet in the 
overture to ' Samson' being also omitted when that 
oratorio is performed here. The singers were Fran 
von Mildo, of Weimar, and Herr Schild, of Solo- 
thurd ; pleasant as it is to listen to them in other 
parts which suit them better, neither had snfiicient 
voice or energy for the Ode ; the great unaccompan- 
ied passages iii the Inst chorus fell very fliit ; the *0r- 
tran Air,' in^tend of being the climsx in the triumph 
of music, was maile utterly ridiculous hy the asthma- 
tic snorts of a miserable harmonium, which was sub- 
stitutefl for the kiuj; of instruments. No now soloist 
has been heard in the Geioandhaus since my last re- 
port; hut I cannot pass over the reappearance of Herr 
Joachim, who showed that, great as he was when we 
last hearrl him, there was a something still greater to 
which he has attained ; his reception was a literal 
triumph. In cloi'ini; my report of the Gewandhtim 
Concerts for the late season, I am elad to bo able 
to say that the performances have shown a marked 
improvetnent this winter. The commander and his 
forces seem to understand one apother better than they 
did. 

In the Eiiteepe, Liszt's ' Faust' Symphony has been 
repeated. I cannot say that a second hearing hns 
reve»iled new besuiies ; on the contrary, I found it 
even more ungenial and repulsive than at the first 
hearing. The Euterpe has introduced to us a young 
pianisto, Fiiiulein A I idee Topp, of Stralsund', who 
promises well ; she has already acqnired great cer- 
tainty and brilliancy of execution,* and has a good 
style ; it was a pity that she chose so thankless a- 
piece as Liszt's Concerto in E flat. 

In the Chamber Music Concerts of the Gewandhaus, 
a Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello (Op. 42), by 
Herr Rcinecke, was now to me. Although not one 
of its composer's greater works, there is a grace- 
fulness and sterling merit in it which make it deserve 
to be better known . 

Herr Uiedel's Choral Society gave an interesting 
concert on the Buttiag. A ' De Profundis,' by Clari, 
is a good specimen o^ the Bolnghcso school. Sebas- 
tian Bach's ' Magnificat' is one of those works which 
no ordinary ears can comprehend nt one hearing. 
It is written for solo voices, a five-part chorus, and an 
orchestra comprising the string qasrtctt, two oboes, 
two flutes, three trumpets, drnms and oi^sn. The 
complication is increased by the strings, the wood 
wind instruments, and the trumpets and drums, 
forming three almost independent groups. As in 
almost Bach's works, the ffreatest immediate effect in 
made by the choruses. l^e second verie is very 
remarkable; the words "Quia respcxit humilitatem 
acillsB susB ; ecee enim ex hoc beatam me diccnt" 
being given to the soprano solo, with only an oboe 
and organ accompaniment, and convoying an ex- 
pression almost of fear and melancholy in the last 
words, " omnes genorationes ;" the chorus and or- 
chestra break in with a Titanic grandeur, and with 
such a lavish display of contrapuntal and harmonic 
contrivances as only Bach has at his command. In 
the 12th verse (" Sui^cepit Israel," &c.), the ancient 
traditional melody of the ' Magnificat,' dating, it is 
said'from the scvetith century, is given as a cantos 
ftrmus to the oboes ; three female voices sing the 
words, weaving the most elaborate contrapuntal ac- 



companiments round that venerable chant. It must 
he confessed that the inexorable progressions of the 
Toices sometimes bring them into harsh collisions. 
'I'he ' Gloria Petri ' is another chorus, full of grand 
thonshts. A strange contrast to the wonderful 
strictness of Bach's work, in whi^ nothing is sacri- 
ficed to prettiness, is Herr von Bronsart's composi- 
tion of Platen's < Christnacht,' a poor sickly poem, 
which has already been treated by Hiller and Gade, 
In one respect the work is an advance upon Herr 
von Bronsart's Symphony, of painful memory, for it 
shows that he can sometimes write melodious themes; 
hut the style is utterly unsnitcd to so solemn a theme 
as the An*(;els' appearance to the shepherds ; far more 
closely allied is it to the lascivious stage-atmosphere 
of Wagner's Frau Venus and her nymphs. Indeed, 
both fn its few prettine^|^ and in its much harshness 
and unquiet, the whole work is closely related to 
Was^ner's compositions ; but the latter, nnheslthy 
and positively ugly os they are in great proportion, 
are yet the work of a man of genius, and the alierra- 
tions of such a one will ever be preferable to those of 
a man of none. A Sanctus, for double chorus, by 
C. P. Emmanuel Bnch is interesting, althongh cast 
in a mould of much less grandeur than his father wna 
wont to use. — Corr. Alhenceum, April 30. 



The Miuioal Season in London 

II. THE MUSICAL SOCIBTIBfl. 

We have already seen what was going on at the 
two opera houses, down to tlie middle of May. 
Leaviug them for the present, let us look at some 
of the bewildering multitude of Londou Concerts. 

Oratorios. Since the beginning of March, the 
8ACRBD iXARMOKio BOCiETT have prepared Judas 
Afaccabceus (principal singers, Mme. RudersdoHT, 
Miss Banks, Miss £lion,*Messr9. Sims Reeves, 
Cummings, and Santley, — Costa conducting) ; the 
Messiah in Passion Week ( Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. 
Sainton Dolhy, Messrs. Weiss, Patey and Beeves) ; 
Si, Paul (Mme. Parepa, Dolby, Messrs. Cummings 
and Weiss) ; Elijah (Mme. RudersdoHT, Sainton- 
Dolby, Mrs. Lucas, Miss Elton, Messrs. Carter, 
Henry, Reeves, and Weiss. — Organist, Mr. Brown- 
smith) ; Israel in Egypt, (Mmes. Parepa, Banks, 
Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. liceves, Weiss and Sant^); 
and, closing the season. May 27th, Samson, with 
Mme. Lem mens- Sherrington, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Messrs Reeves, Santley, and Patey.) Reeves, of 
course " was truly magnificent— matchless singing 
and matchless style." But what has become of the 
fine contralto. Miss Palmer 1 

" Tub bullah" choral socirtt performed the 
Creation last month, with Mile. Florence Lancia, Mr. 
Patey and Mr. Evans in the principal parts. 

There has been one new Oratorio brought ont this 
season, by the national choral bocibtt, condnct- 
ed by Mr. (i. W. Martin. It is called " Ahab," 
and was composed by George B. Arnold, Mus. Doc. 
New College, Oxfonl. The words are entirely from 
the Bible. The work had been published befurohand 
and studied by the critics. The Aihenoaim (April 16 ) 
dismisses It " as a work of some promise." The Or- 
chestra (April 9) says : 

From a deliberate rejection of all fixed style, 
one would expect either the unique work of a great 
original genius, or the unsuccessful attempt of one 
unequal to the t2i>k ho had undertaken ; from a de- 
lil)erate mixture of various prcstyles, one would ex- 
pect, as the almost inevitable consequence, a medley 
on which tlie ear of no mnsician could rest with 
satisfaction. Such, we think, is the result found in 
*' Ahab." The ear is called upon to'fly almost in- 
stantaneously over as long spaces of tone as be- 
tween Handel and Mendelssohn ; to make rapid jour- 
neys between countries as distant as Germany and 
Eiigland ; if it is pleased with one form of music 
for half-a-dosen bars, it has to put rp with 
another form for the half-a-dozen ensuing. 

Apart from this question of form, there is a fault 
rnnning through the whole of the work which is 
generally limited to the compositions of amateurs,, 
and which one does not expect to find in the writings 
of so clever a musician as Doctor Arnold evidently 
shows himself tp be. Doctor Arnold has, in fact, a 
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•iniriilar U»te fnr balhc§. He conceiret manj happy 
ideas and plca»inf; phraiicf of melodr, and then mora 
ofien than not ahnimlj terminates them hr introdne- 
Inj; somewhal feeble and an meaning, and unwortliy 
of a sound mnsioal jad^mcnt. 

Tarninfi; from this |^^nel1ll riew of the mns le to 
the smaller details, where a less hiish standard can 
be taken, we And, as mi^ht be expected, much more 
to admire and mnch less to ofTrnd us. For in- 
aunce, Dr, Arnold has airreat facility for fajmal writ- 
ini;, all the passages of this sort in his oratorio be- 
iiy efiectire, and most of them remarkably clever. 
Ilia final choms is a very well worked cii;ht-part 
dooble (affae. The exposition of the leading sub- 
ject, which begins with the ascending octave, is 
friven to one of two choirs, and the exposition of 
the countennbject, which is less interesting?, to the 
other; the two sohjects aro worked well, and lead 
up to a close ntntlo in all the parts on the first 
Buhicct. The effect of this chorus is very fine. The 
lecitatires are fresh and pleasing, except where 
marked br the sincnlar nse of anti-climax before 
mentioned. The aim, it must he confessed, are a 
failure, and aro only irood where they assume the form 
of acit>mpAnted recitatives. We may except a 
soprano soloKo. 24, where Jezebel incites Ahabto 
war, as containinir a spirited subject and a consistent 
treatment of it. The remainder of the Bin, duets. 
ion,, are, if not absolutely weak and meaninfrless, at 
any rate badly put together, and wantinj^ in the |rrcat 
feature of an oratorio solo morement— a prominent 
and melodion^ subject.- This want is not in our opin- 
ion atoned for by any other excellence, so that they 
fall dead on tho ear at being neither connected nor 
melodious. 

Tho choruses, where scientifie, are. as has been 
■aid before, good ; where they are intended to be 
dramatic they by comparison fail. However, they 
ars infinitely superior to the solo pieces. Two cho- 
rales without aorompaniment. Nos. 33 and 35, are 
really beautiful. It is a pity that the setting which 
surrounds them on either side is not Itetter. We are 
aorry to have to express onr disapproval of this work, 
both (renerally and in detail, since it is evidently the 
writing of a clever musician. It is impossible, how. 
ever, to praise that which vk>lates so many of onr 
ideas of what is good and consistent. Of the ptr^ 
JbrmaHce on Wednesdav the less we say the better. 
jBngland has to thank Mr. Martin for bringinir ont a 
new oratorio by a native composer; but, beyond this, 
neither country nor author owe much to the execn- 
taoti at Exeter Hall. 

pRtLRAimosric SocfBTT. Tho old Symphony 
society, still under the baton of Prof. Wm. Stem- 
dale|Bennett, began its 52nd season, at tlie Hanover 
' Square rooms, on the 29th of February, which hap- 
pened to be the anniversaiy of Rossini's birth. Ac- 
cordingly his Djinsie figured largely in the programme: 
overtures to Semiramide and "Siege of Corinth," 
arias and duets from Zdmira, Gatwa Ladra,Teii, &c.; 
besides which a MS. Symphony by Cherubini (writ- 
ten for the Philharmonic and never played but once 
before), Moaart's piano Concerto in I) minor, played 
by Arabella Goddard. and Beethoven's second Sym- 
phony.— The 2nd concen (March 14) had for Sym- 
phonies, Mozart in D, No. 4, and Beethoven in F, 
No. 3 ; Concerto for piano. No. 1, in D minor by 
Sterndale Bennett, (pianist Mr. Harold Thomas) ; 
De Beriot's Violin Concerto in B minor, played by 
Yieoxtempe ; overture to Femtmd Cortex, by Spon- 
tini ; and part.songs by the Orpheus Glee Union. 

Tho third concert (April 18) was made tributary 
to the grand flood of Shakespeare Tercentenaiy cel- 
cbratton. With tho exceptkin of Beethoven's Pasto- 
ral Symphony, roost of the music was in some way 
suggestive of, or suggested by Shakespeare's works ; 
as the "Midsummer Night's Dream" music, selec- 
tions from Nicolai's Falttaff, songs and dueu by 
English composers, &c.— Of the 4th concert (May 2) 
the l/iisjeii/ W9ddwf%i 

The directors of these classical entertainments have 
been mmmaising their library-shelves of late to ex- 
cellent purpose. The revival of Cheruhini's sym- 
phony—written expresslv for the Philharmonie *So- 
cietT— was a boon to« subscribers ; and on Monday, 
at the fourth coneert, anotlier roost interesting work 
was brought to light, in the sh^pe of a svmphony by 
thedruitatie compoior. MAnl. One or the shining 
lights of the Frsoch sdiool, an ardent emulator of 
Glock, a eontsinnorary and a rival of Cherubini, Mi- 
hnl snmdhjgmidwuybitwosaQrfayandBoieklion, 



had more real genius, and far melv earnest ambition 
thnn either. Ho was, besides, a prolific producer, 
and looked at hi* art from thot scrioas point of view 
which is inseparable from trao ilistinction. We are 
aware that the symphony in 6 minor — the last of six 
in the composition of which M^Hinl artistically em- 
ployed his leisuiv hours— had already been presented 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts ; but we should like 
to know 'what has escaped the eclectic scrutiny of 
Herr Anguste Manns I With an orchestra on a Isnre 
scale, like that so well and zenlously conducted bv 
Prof««sor Stcrndnle Bennett, and in a '7om/<" so ad- 
mirably adapted for sound as the Hsno^'cr Square 
Booms, the symphony of M^hul hsd a better chance 
of being appreciated, and created a proportionately 
more sensible impression. A work of unequal merit, 
it is. nevertheless, one jfrhich shows a hii;h aspiration, 
contains many cennine beanties, and proclaims in- 
disputably the hand of a ma<tcr. 

There was only one overturo ; but that was an 
overtnro which every mnsicisn in the room must 
have been triad to welcome, after its many vcars of 
ailence. Mr. Cipriani Potter— late principal of the 
Roval Academy of Mnsic, whero some of onr most 
eminent composers and professors enjoyed tlie advan- 
tage of his counsels and instnictions— wrote an over- 
turo to Shakespeare's Cjfmbftine nYnnii a quarter of a 
oentuiy ago. It was played, if we are not mistaken, 
at one of his own benefit concerts at a time when a 
benefit concert without an orrhestra was reckoned of 
little or no acconnt. A work of fancy and inirenious 
construction, it was admired and applauded then just 
as it was admired and applauded on the present oc- 
casion ; and tho renewed apprecisti<in it has met with 
would warrant the revival of a certain overture to 
Antrniyand Cleopatra, from the same industrious pen. 

The other selections were Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony ; Mendelssohn's D minor Concerto, pian- 
ist Mr. W. O. Cusins ; Spohr's ''Dramatic Concer- 
to" {Scena Cantant^) for violin, played by Herr Lau- 
terbach, Concert-mcistcr to tho Kine of Saxony, who 
made the impression of a master ; Beethoven's Eft 
mont mareh ; and ^>cal solos from Moxart's Momeneo, 
Meyerbeer's Dinorak, Handel's Rinahlo and Peer's 
Afjnete, by Mme. Sherrington i|nd Mr. Weiss —In 
the 5th Concert the orchestra played a Symphony 
in G by Haydn and Mendelssohn's in A (Italian), i 
Beethoven's Leonora overture fNo. 3^, and Auher's 
Great Exhibition Marrh; Mme. Arabella Go<ldard 
played Weber's Coneerf'Si^k and a Prelude and 
Fugue aUa Tarantelln by B ich ; and the vocal divet' 
ttMoementi wero by MIlo. Battelheim and Herr Mayer- 
hofer, i||^o sang from. Mosart, Ponisetti and 
Rossini. 

The 6th concert (May 30) was remarkable on sev- 
eral accounts. Firat, as bringing together a Sym- 
phony of Schumann's (No. 6, in C) and that of 
Beethoven in A, which gives the Mwiral World oc- 
casion to prove that Schumann is no Beethoven, and 
to pooh-pooh at Schumann generally, after the usual 
London fashion ; for example : 

When it is allowed that Schumann was a though^ 
ful. earnest man, ever striving to soar upward, but 
lacking strength of wins, the plain troth has been 
told ; and as much might be snid of a cood manv 
other thonghtful. earnest, upward-striving Teutons. 
The symphony in C is a capital specimen of what 
Schumann could and what he could not eff*ect. It is 
seldom wholly uninteresting, but it is rarelv pure, 
more rarely bright, at no time convincing, rerpet- 
nally aiming at some mark which it as perpetually 
fails* to hit, it represents a series of reverses to the 
composer and of disappointments to the hearer. 

This concert was also distinguished by the return 
of the great violinist Joachim, of whom the London 
critics are always saying : "he outdid himself;" this 
time in Beethoven's Concerto in D, including a cou- 
ple of "masterly" cadensas by himself. It was titis 
same Concerto which won him his first laurels in Eng- 
land, when, as a mere boy, in 1844, he played it at 
the Philharmonie. Joachim also phiyod an Andante 
by Spohr and a Prelude by Baeh. Bennett's "Fan- 
tasia Orsrtnre," PamdiHond th* Fori, composed for 
the Philharmonic Jubilee In 1862, was played, and 
takes rank among the best works of England's iirat 
ma&ieian. The song pieces wero by Miss Fanny 
Amytago«*Sig Scbfam's cleverest pupil in tho Boyal 
AcMten/'— who madi asoccttsftil dobnt in tbt seena 



from Der Fregoeh^tt ; Herr Guns, firat tenor from tho 
opera at Hanover, who created a sensation In an ahr 
from La Ihme Blanche ; and Siir. Delle Sedie, the 
baritone, who sung from Vk Hallo and V Elinr cT 
if mors. Beethoven's "Turkish March" ended tho 
concert. 

So much for the old Philharmonic, to the end of 
May : now let ns glance at iu younger rival, tho 



Nrw pHiLHAniioirfc SociCTT. This is now in 
its thirteenth season, and is still, as firom the firat, 
under the direction of Prof. Wylde, Mas. ]>oc. Its 
locality is St. James's Hall. Like the New York 
Philharmonic, its present season consists of five con- 
certs and five pnblie rehearsals. The firat pro- 
gramme (April 1.3) contained : Fnvtt overture, by 
Spohr : air from Moxart's Coeifan Iwtfe. by Sig. Nau- 
din, tenor; Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, by Si- 
vori ; Bedt and song, "Sweet Bird." from Handel's 
L* AUeffTo, sung by Mme. Lemmens Sherrington ; 
Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony. Fart II. Over- 
ture, Semiramide. ; Aria, "Slumber Song" in Afo$om» 
iello, Sig. Naudin ; Vblin Concerto by PSganini ; 
Air and variations from /«« Sennmt, Mme. Sherring- 
ton ; Overture, Ahou Ilaesnn, Weber. 

The 2nd concert, April 27, offered Schnbert's Sym- 
phony in C ; three overtures : fkr AlekymiH, by 
8pohr, 7W/, Rossini, and Ruy Blait, Mendelsaohn ; 
Beethoven's piano concerto in G. played by Mr. G. 
Burnett, a young and rising pianist of the Lelpsig 
school ; aire from Don Gioranni, Lncretia Bonpa, 
&c., by Mile. Fried and Sig. NeriBaraldi.— The 3d 
sroncert began with tho overture to Struemee, as a 
mark of respect to tlie memoiy of Meyerbeer. Two 
Concertos were played; one for violin (Viotti) by 
the yonng Bohemian. Isidor liOtto ; the other ibr 
piano, by Moliqne, and executed by ih« composer's 
daughter, Mias Anna Molique. who seems "destined 
to tske rank among piano playera of the highest 
,class." The "Pastoral Symphony," Nicolai's over, 
ture to the "Merry Wives." and vocal solos and duct 
from /WysrAfi/x. Conertntola, Olfrom and Malrimonio 
Seffreto, by Miles. Lagma and Dcstinn.and Sig. Ron- 
coni and Ciampi. made out the rest of the bill. 

The 4th concert gave Mendelssohn's Scotch Sym- 
phony, Spohr's Concert Overture "As em^lm Styl," 
the Oberon overture, and Meyerbeer's Strveneee pol- 
onaise, for orchestral pieces. But the extraordinary 
attractions, which crowded the hall to sufibcation, 
were the soloisis. to-wit : Alfred Jaell. as pianist, who 
played Beethoven's C minor Concerto ; and for vo- 
Galists,MIIe. Carlotta Palti.who sang "Ah non credoa," 
and the German tenor, Herr Wnchtel. who sang 
from the Zavherjilfte and Tromtore, Mmo. Di'li^, 
too, sung a couple of Rossini pieces, from L' Italiana 
and // Barbiert, Of Herr Wachtel, we may ap- 
pend here what the Athaienm says of him after his 
first appearances this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Firat, in "the towdry Trovatare :" 

The event of the evening, however, was the rs-ap- 

Karanceof Herr Wachtel; and this— though up- 
rne and encouraged, by so much enthnsiasm as to 
make some of us ask, with Awdr^, "Is it a true 
thing ?"— was a real event. Certainly, few tenora 
have ever possessed " tlie ninety-nine requisites" in 
fuller perfection than this younjr German voice ; — 
we cannot, as yet, call Herr Wachtel " an artist.'' 
A more glorious organ we have never heard ; it is 
clear, too, of that throaty tone which habitunlly 
spoils our pleasure in the tenon of this country, and 
which call on us " to forgive and fbit«t " c^cn in 
the case of men so renowned as Herren Wll^ Hait- 
sincrer. 'Tichatschek, and (the other dHy) Ander. 
Herr Wachtel has much to learn in the way of pfdish. 
style, and especially foreigii prondnciatmn. Not all 
the naturally excellent onalities which Herr Formes 
possessed could reconcile us to the wonderful words 
snd vowels he 'sang, whenever he fiincied himself 
Itslian or (even worse) English. But Herr Wachtel 
is voong, obviously energetic in ito common degree, 
without being objectionably bombastic, and, with 
snch superb natural gifts as ho possesses, should be 
satisfied with BOthiiig abortlif perfect accooiplish- 
inent* 
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Then again in WiUiam Teil: 

Snch a voice han not been heard in the part of 
Amoldo M Herr Wuchtol's, hat if it hnve the 
strencrth of a (ciMnt*!*, it is n«ed (to ndopt tho known 
quotation) M>mewhat tymnically. He riots in his 
imraenKe find resontint upper chemt-nore^, flincrinf^ out 
the c in alt, which M. Daprcx and Siirnor TumNBrlik 
were Q«ed to reserve for irreat occasions, aprain and 
l^^in, an prodifraPy an if it was the common work-a- 
daj o, which nsed to he the limit of an nreniue Eng- 
lish tenor's voice, and this is a time when the diapa- 
son was lower than now. Neither Brnham nor Mr. 
Sims Reeves got, or irets. beyond a : and the In tier 
has to mukf^ his point in " Sonnd an alarm" and in 
the " Wnr Song," of Sisrnor Oosti's * EH.' by artful 
preparation and roansgement. Flcrr Wachti'l will 
do wisely, not mcrply for the^fiiiore, bnt for the pres- 
ent, to haslwnd his resonrces of astonixbment. 
Though for the moment ** th«s mnny rend (he skies" 
on each reiterated manifestation of his amaztnir pow- 
er, ihe few who recollect how much reserve, as dis- 
tingni<«hed from rant, connts, must fi^l that some of 
the fti'igne of over-fAmiliarity alre«(dy mingles with 
their wonder. This impression may spread until 
th&se who are " norhinir if not excite<i" may come to 
demand of Herr ^achtel what he cannot give them, 
eron should Sismor Verdi l>e lured to write for him 
an opera in which the lover's part is expressly laid 
out for a tenpr tromhone. These hints are offered in 
good will to one who in many essential respects de- 
serves to he rated highly. Doctors disagree respect- 
ing voices, as abont every other commodity of nature 
and art ; and thi^ snperh onran of Herr Wachtel's 
has been disparaged as ** hard" by tho'^e una hie to d«* 
ny its penetniting qualities. We are disposed to 
credit it with an amount of tunefulnefts and ireniality 
unexampled in any German tenor voice we have ev- 
er heard. 

Monday Popular Concerts. This excellent 
institution is still flimrishing, concerts beine given 
nearly every Monday evening, at St. James's Hall, at 
moderate prices, whereby a great variety of tho best 
claMtcal compositions, in the form of Sonata, Trio, 
Quartet of strin^^s, &c., together with choice vocal 
selections, are made accessible to all musical people in 
London throughout a large part of the year. These 
works are rendered by the most distinguished artists, 
Mr. Benedict acting as conductor and accompanist. 
The concerts have been established barely five years, 
and wo have now b«tfore us the programme of the 
1 54th concert, for Jane 6, in which we have the names 
of two of the greatest violinists in all Enrope, Joa- 
chim and Wieniawski ; the best of classical 'cellists, 
Piatti^Ries and Webb completinir the quartet— the 
great pianist HaUi, and others. The Quartets, open- 
ing each part, are by Hnydn and by Ernst, the latter 
(a MS. work in A) led by IToachim, the former by 
Wieniawski. Joachim was to play also the "Eleiry" 
by Ernst; Wieniawski, a solo on Schubert's *'ErI- 
King" by Ernst ; Piatti, an Andanto by Romberg, 
and (with Hall) "/»eii»^«./ii/7iVtt'«" by Ernst ; Halle, 
piano solos by Heller and Ernst ; Reeves was to sing 
Beethoven's Liederkreit and "The Fisher" by Ernst, 
—for indeed it seems to have been a festival in honor 
of poor Ernst, long time a helpless invalid. Besides 
all this, Mme. Dostmaon was to sins Mozart's Non 
midir, and Mme. Leschetiaky songs by Gounod, 
Schubert and Schumann. 

The preceding ten programmes offer many .points 
of interest. As the aim is to familiarize the public 
with the chamber compositions of the greatest mas- 
ters, of course the old familiar names occur the of^en- 
est. Thus of Bach, we find the Suite in E minor 
(French set), and Pariita in O, No. 5, played by 
HalM ; a Prelude and Fugue for violin, by Joachim ; 
and the C%ao9nn«, by Wieniawski. Of Hatdn : Trio 
in 6 ; a quartet, led by Sivori ; another in F, led by 
Joachim. Mozabt : Divertiauaito in B flat, for 2 
violins, viola, 2 horns and 'cello, led by Vieuxtemps ; 
Quartet in D minor (Sivori) ; Do. in G and in D, 
(Wieniawski). Bkethoybn : Piano Sonatas, in G, 
op. U. and "Les Adieux." and op. Ill, all by Halld; 
in O, op. 29 in E flat. (Mme. Goddard) ; with violin, 
the "Kreuizer" (Goddard and Vieuxtemps), in A 

minor, op. 23, (HalM and Sivori), In G, op. .10. (God- 
dard and Sivori), in C minor (HalM and Wieniaw- 
ski) ; Trio in E flat op. 1, (Halltf, Vieuxtemps and 



Paqne) ; Quartets, in C, op. 59 (led once by Vieux- 
temps, and once by Joachim), in G. op. 18 (Vieux- 
temps). Mbndbi^sohn : Octet led by Vieuxtemps ; 
Quintet in A, No. 1 (Do.); Quartet in B minor, 
piano and strings (Goddard. Sivori, &c.) ; Quartet in 
D. op. 44 (Wieniawski, Piatti, &r.) ; Trio in C mi- 
nor (Goddanl, Vieuxtemps, &f.) ; Sonata, piano and 
'cello (Goddard and Piatti). Chopin: Scherzo in 
B minor, and Walts in A flat, played by Alfred 
Jaell. Schumann: Quintet in E flat (Jaell, Wien- 
iawski, &c.) Mendelssohn alone of the writers after 
Beethoven appears to occupy much space here ; Schu- 
bert figures not once in instrumental music ; but his 
songs occur often. 

Charlbs Hallb's PiANO-FORTB Rbcitals are 
amontr the notable and choice things of a London 
musical summer. For two or three years thoy were 
devoted exclusively to Beethoven's Sonatas, playing 
the whole 32 of them through in course. This time 
he interprets a variety of authors, himself the sole 
performer. This was the fourth programme. May 
27th. 

Piirt T — floaafA. in E flat. Op. 17. No. 1 ^flrot tttnn) ITsvdn. 
"Hsrprieliord Lr4M>p» '* In H. D. »ni A miijnr (n)pmt*>(] by 
def<lT«)— Se^rlnttl. VarUttonx ani Finnle AUa Vnign.. In B fliif. 
Op. 86 rflrst tlin<>)— BMtt^nyen Part TI — Ora'-d J^onata. In 
A minor. Op. 42-'^>>i|h^re- ^'FCInierwcenen.'* Op. 18— Schu- 
mann Pi^'nia and Pngrn«iln B minor, Op- 85. No. 1— M«»n- 
d^lNMolin 8tndif»s. Op. 90. No. 14. In fi fl<it minor, and No- 
16, In D flat. *'La Charae "ntndy In E flat (flrat time>— Heller. 

Mr. Haiti's three previous recitals were as follows. 
From Beethoven : Somita in D. op. 10 ; Fantasia in 
B, op. 77 ; Thirty-tv»o variations on oriffinal air in 
C minor, op. 36 ; Sonata, in G, op. 29. From Bafh: 
Partita In G ; Suite Anirlaise, in G minor. From 
Weber ■ Sonata in D minor, op. 49 ; Memento Capric- 
a'oeot B '^at, op, 12. Mendelssohn : Prelude and 
Fusrne in F minor, op 35 ; Caprice in F sharp mi- 
nor, op. 5. Chopin: Etudes in C sharp minor, A 
flat and F minor, op ^ ; Nocturne in D flat, op 27 ; 
Tarantella, in A flat ; Polonaise in A flat, op. 53. 
Heller: Taraniellii, A flat, op. 85 ; **Nmf$ Blanches," 
op. 82, Nos. 15 and 18; " Wandenttitnden," op. 80, 
Nos. 3, 4 and 6. Mozart : Sonata in F. Scarlatti : 
Harpsichord Treasons in G, 1> and A. Schubert : 
Sonata in D, op. 53. Clemen ri : Sonata in D. Hen- 
selt : Cradle Song in G flat. — Nearly all these pieces 
were presented for the first time. 

Musical Union. This Society has a mysterious 
number of god-fathers and subscribers, bnt, acconiing 
to common talk among musicians in London, /'C^»ron 
c'est Ella ; Mr. Ella, the Secretary, is the all in all : 
corresponds with all the artists in Europe ; engages 
many of them ; has others oiferincr their services ; 
prophecies of risinsr genins, and accompanies the 
Matinees, at St. James's Hall, each season with 
"Analytical Programmes" of the most unique des- 
cription ; one of them, for instance, closes with the 
following interestine intelliirence : "The President 
and two members of the Committee prefer their seats 
in thel>alcony, which is decidedly the best situation 
to hear concerted music." The first Matinee this 
season took place April 5th, at St. James's Hall. 
Programme : Quartet in F, No. 82, Haydn ; Sonata, 
T) minor, Welicr ; Spohr's Nonetto, and three Etudes 
of Chopin. Charles HalM was the pianist, and the 
Nonetto was played by Sainton (first violin), Ries, 
WebK, Pratten, Ac. Execution "above criticism," 
attendance fashionable. — The second programme 
(Mays) offered : Quartet, No. 1, Beethoven ; Ada- 
gio and Etude in double notes (MS.), violoncello solo, 
by M. Jacquard ; Andante and variations for two 
pianos, op. 46, Schumann, played by Mile. Ziromer- 
monn and Herr Paner ; Prume's Melancolie, violin 
solo by Sivori ; Beethoven's Quintet in E flat, op. 16, 
for piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and bom. The 
Orchestra likes M. Jacquard's school, but thinks his 
playing too, /orf« for ears accustomed to Piatti. — On 
the next occasion, Wieniawski led in two Quartets : 
Beethoven in E flat. No. 10, and Haydn in G, No. 81; 
Alfred Jaell played in Schubert's B flat Trio (op. 99) 



besides smaller solos; and Herr Reichnrdt sanj; a 
couple of chamber vocal pieces by Meyerbeer.— The 
fourth (Mriy 31) was made brilliant by Joachim, Da- 
vidoflr,iho Russian violoncellist (formerly of Leipzig), 
Jaell again, and Mme. Dustmann, vocalist, from 
Vienna. The pieces were: Quintet ITy Mozart (in 
D) : Sonata by Schumann, for piano and violin (A 
minor, op. 105) ; Litderhy Schubert and Schumann ; 
Qnartet by Beethoven (No. 2, in G) ; Polotiaise by 
Chopin (C sharp minor) and La Siflphide by Jaell. 
Joachim "surpassed himself," as he always does ac- 
cording to these London critics. 

Hbnrt Lbslib's Choir, which gives half a dozen 
concerts every Spring in St. James's Hall, is distin- 
guished by its fine part -singing, and hy the largo ad- 
mixture in its programmes of part-songs, glees and 
madriirals. both new and old and rai-e, with larger 
sacred works from great masters, relieved by classical 
instrumental pieces. In one of them we find a Fufrue : 
** Tu e9 Sacerdos." hy Leonardo Leo (1694—1742): 
Mozart's Ave Verum ; unaccompanied anthems for 8 
voices by Mendelssohn ; parts of a Muss for male 
voices by Gonnod ; Hauptmann's Sutve Pegina ; 
airs, quartets, &c., from Jeptluth, Samtton and Elijah ; 
an Organ Concerto by Handel, and Pinno pieces l«y 
Beethoven, played by Ernst Pauer. Let tho ^fu8. 
Werld*s report of the last of these concerts (May 26) 
show the fharacter of them all : 

The selections on Thursday comprised Mendels- 
sohn'v psrt-sonjr, **The first day of nprin;: ;" Penrsnil's 
madritrnls, "Sing we and chaunt it," and "Liirht of 
my soul arise;" "Sanctus." nnd "0 SHJutari.s," from 
M. Gounod's Mass for Male voices; Haiiptmann's 
"Salve Resrina ;" J. B»»rnby's p«rt-song, "'Sweet and 
low ;" Webhe's glee for male voices. ''The mighty 
ronqneror;" national part-song, "Ye mnrincrs of 
EuL'lHnd ;" J. G. Calcoft's pnrt t-ong, "The first 
twitter of spring;" J. L. Hafton's p8rti«one. "When 
evening's twilight;" Edwnrds'.M nindrttrnl, "In eoing 
to niv lonely bed ;" and "Rule Britannin," arranged 
by ^ir. Henry Leslie. "Sweet and low," nnd "The 
first twitter of spring" (the feeblest of the part-songs) 
were encored ; hut the sintrin^ was even more to be 
commended in Mendelssohn's. "The fii-st dav of 
sprine." Wehbe'H glee, and Edwards's madrigal. 
The pieces from M. Gounod's mass created no effect, 
even thontrh the pianittsimo sintring of the men in the 
"O Salutaris ho^tta," was most remarkable. The 
instrumental performances were as inreresting as the 
vocal. Mr. Charles Htll^ nnd Herr Joachim plaved 
Beethoven's "Krcutzer" sonata, and, as a matter of 
course, niised the enthnsiasm of the audience. Herr 
Joachim selecti-d for his solo,Bach's superb Chaconne 
in D minor, whifh he executed marvellously, and in 
which he created the greatest sensation of 'the even- 
ing. Mr. ChHrlos H^ill^'s solo performances included 
three of Mendelssohn's Liedtr ohne Worte played in 
his accu.<*tomed style. Mr. Sims Reeves was the solo 
sincer, and his songs were the sir from Faunt, "Sslvo 
dimora," and Mr. Henry Leslie's "Anna belle Lee." 
In the song from Faust, Mr. Reeves wai accompan- 
ied by Mr. Charles Hall€ on the pianoforte, Herr 
Joachim playing the violin 6t>bligato, and the per- 
formance altogether, as may be imacrined, wns incom- 
parable. Mr. Reeves was encored in "AnnHJiello 
Lee," so loudly and persistently that he was fnin to 
comply. Mr. Leslie has wound up his season witli 
ecUlt, 



Berlin. The London Musical World correspon- 
dent (May 28) writes : 

Like Archimedes, on the celebrated occasion when 
he rushed ont of his bath, Herr von Ilalsen ex- 
clsimed, no doubt : "Eureka ! Eureka I" or in plain 
English : "I have found my long-sonjiht tenor at 
last " after the dehut, as Manrico iu II Troirtfore, of 
Herr, or rather, Mr. Adams, from the Pesth Theatre. 
Mr. Adams is, it is said, an American, which will 
account for his pronunciation ef the German lan- 
giiace, which is anything but perfect. He is a punil 
of Herr Richard Mulder, and has turned ihnt jrcntle- 
man's teaching to good acconnt ; but whether he is 
quite up to the mark fcr the po.sition he aims at 
ocrupying here, is a matter of grave doubt, and, if 
Herr von Hiilscn did indulge in the Archimedean 
exclamation, or any .sentiment at all approaching the 
sentiment conveyed in it. ho may have been prema- 
ture in his self-congratulation. As Munrico, Herr 
Adams produced a good impression and was much 
applauded. He appeared to possess a fine voice, 
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w.-M traincl. n« T hinf^d ftlitrle nho^c. The wpnko«r 
pnrr of hi^ porfornrinnoe wa'* the artinp, in whi«'lr 
evpry one njri*opd he hnd mn'^h lo Icnrn. Srill, re 
colloonnir how m>»ny dehnfnnts hnt] hifoly rri"'d thi'ir 
hiind'*, or rather vo»^'e'«. nn first tonon*. and f lilod ic- 
no'niniouslv^ the nndienc*» were very kind to H«*rr 
Ad»im«, and up pin tided hitn verv warmly. His* 
second nppoHnin e w:t« tm Oftnvio in Don .hum. On 
thi-* ocPHsion. nNo, he ciivn pnli^fiiPiion, Hi* Niiiori»tf 
wii< oorrc«*t nnd pleaxint', »nd npnin the nndionrc ti*%' 
tifi"d their anpro'nition in the \\*\\a\ mnnn«»r. But 
now we come to the reverse of the med«1. The thi- d 
charicrer Niisiitn«*d by Herr Adumii wns ihnt of Amo'd 
in GnUlntnnn TV//. Herr Ad»im« wan very «uiTe<»«»fnl 
in the duet with Tell in ih*» fir«»t «ot : the liijh C. in 
the p««<njre **0 M<ithildo ! " civen with energy nnd 
npnnrent e;i«e, took the anditMvo hv >inrpri>*e, ni'.d 
they n»imife«ted their appreeiniion of thcphenomennl 
note by loud applause. He tried the siim*» higrh C 
onee more in lii« dnet with Mnthi'de, hut it wn« 
stniincd, and evidently too mn'^h for the waniinj; 
power* of the sine«*r, who ir«ve the rest of the part 
in a x'crv f e'de and nn«nTi.«sfj«rtory manner I am 
afniid that Herr von Hiil«en ha« not found in Hi-rr 
Ad ims the voni trr-n^nre he fniicicd he had, after 
such Ions: seeking, diseovered. 

Another a«nir«nt for Ivrieal honom i^ Madlle. 
Maria Si'hmilt. from the Court The<tr*» In Meinincr- 
cn. She mnde a tolera'»r «uere««»ful tithui as Mnr- 
pnrethn. in M . Oounod'* Fn>int. nlthouirli the part i-* 
not one partirulirlr well ad^ipted to her. It would 
seem th'it sh«» ha< not heen on the gtajje verv lone. 
The second pn'i "joloeted hv her v,"a% th»\t of Donna 
Aim in f)f>n Junn^ a pirt for whie!i her naturni vo- 
CM I power« »ire fir too limited. L"onoro in Firffh'o 
was the third part e«»snycd hv her, and. thouirh »lie 
fro* through it in a hiirhly creditable manner, and was 
liberallv applauded, her voire was decidedly tinequal 
to the ra-ik Rhe bad undertaken. 

As T mnha'i'«*»r in the oo^jra of tbw «ame name, 
H*rr Richtird, from the Mannheim Theatre, made 
bi'i fir«t how l»cfore a Berlin audience, afterward* 
ainqrin*^. or trvin-r to «in!r, the mu"«ic of M:inaniello 
and Eleiaar, in La .!/''«<»/<<• and />? .A//i><», respectively. 
With the mere remirlc that 1 do not think much of 
thi«« crcntlem-in, and that there is not a preat change 
of his h*»eominff a member of tbe comnanv at the 
Roval O')*»n»hou<e, 1 will proeecd to chronicle tbe 
apnearnure of Aspirant Xo. 4 for public favor. His 
name i>i Herr Schilller ; he comea from tbe theatre 
at Ko'iiijshcnr, and it was as Tamino in T>ie jCnihet' 
JlSff that be essayed to obtain tbe (Buff-npea of n Ber- 
lin audii-nee. There is crreat promise about liim. 
He po<i«e'<Kes an a<rrecable, though not a strong voice, 
and bis " school " is pood. 

Spotitini's Olf/mmn has beeti revired. and, under 
tbe encnretic and intclPirent guidance of Herr Dorn, 
went off admirably. Mad. Harrierp-Wippern made 
a plea^iuif Olvmpia. Madlle. de Abna waa, in my 
opinion, though not in that of the maioritv of the 
local crilic'i. fully equal to Mad. Jarbmann, better 
known a« Johanna Wapner, who sustained tbe char- 
acter wlien I he opera was revived ^oipe years apo 
witli entirely new «ecnerv, dre-«-ea and decoration*, 
and when M«d K6<ter played Olympia. There was 
a very crowded hou<e the other eveninp, but the 
opera was not the sole attraction. A crent numher 
of people attended not so much to witness tbe per- 
formance as to have a pood stare at the Prussian 
•• heroes'* who had brou«:ht the Danish caunon and 
other trophies to B'»rlin. nnd who were admitted 
free. The backs of tbe benrhe« they oeeupicd were 
decorated with laurels and- other cverpreens. 

The coneert-soa-'on may be said to have closed. 
Amonp the la«t concerts pivcn then* was one at 
wbii-b Cberuhini's M »««. No. 2, in D minor, was ex- 
ecuted, under the direction of Profe«sor Sfrn. in 
the hall of tbe Sinpacademie. It wns fourf'*''n years 
since the work bad boen hcird in B«»rlin Th»» solo* 
were mo't sati^faetorilv punp hv Mdllc. Malvifie 
Str.ihl, .<*opratio, Mdllo. Johnnn Pre«<ler. contralto, 
Herr Geyer, tenor, and Herr Krnusc. bn«s. The 
cl»oru"«es went admirably, and Liehi«r*« band plaved 
with a depree of fire nnd spirit fullv wortbv of the 
reputation it cnjov*. Another unu^nal performani-e 
licre wns that of Handel's Ism^l in Entipt, by the 
m'^iuhofs of the Sinpacademle, Stem's Vcrein, and 
Jii'm'rt Verein, in the Garnison Kirch*». It was a 
drci^led and pi*«at sncccss, despite iho shortcominps, 
here anil rli<»r»», of the 8olo-«inpers Herren Kriu<e, 
Wowor«ky,[Beta. Mad. Harriers-Wipnern, Mdlhs 
De Ahna and Prcssler, who arn not qniie at home in 
HrMidfl's wo»'ks. on afr'outit of the comfjarative nerr- 
left with whi«-h the latter are treated over here. Dr. 
Uiins von Billow has returned from St. Tetcrdhurg. 
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Music a Universal Laoffuage. 

Music is a tmiversal latipiiape, subtly penetra- 
tmg all tbe walls of time and space. It is tie 
more local tbati tbe Mathematics, wbicb ai*e its 
impersonal reason, just as sound is its body, and 
feelinp, sentiment or passion is its soul. Tbe pas- 
sions of tbe buman beart are radically alike, and 
answer to tbe same tones ererywbero and always, 
except as tbey may be undeveloped. And music 
even has a power to develop them, like an expe- 
rience of life; it can convey a foretaste of moods 
and states of fcelinjj yet in reserve for tbo soul, 
of loves which never yet have met tbe object form- 
ed to call tbem out. A musical composition is tbe 
best expression of its author's inmost life. No 
persons in all hi.story are so intimately known 
and ftdt to those that live away from tbem or af^er 
tbem, as are RAch, Handel. Mozart, Beethoven. 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Bellmi. to those 
who enter into the spirit of their musical works, 
For these have each l)equeathed the very wine of 
his peculiar life in this form, sparklincr still the 
same as often as it is opened to the air. The 
sounds may effervesce in each performance, but 
they may be Voko to life a<;ain at any time ; so it 
is with the passions and emotions which first dic- 
tated the mclo<lious creations. Hence it ^s that 
most great composers have almost no biopraphy 
except their music. Theirt is a life of deep inte- 
rior sentiment, of ever active passion and affec- 
tion, of far-reachinp aspiration, rather than of 
ideas or of events; theirs is the wis<lom of love; 
their belief is faith, the felt creed of the heart ; 
and they dwell in the peculiar element of that, 
in the wondrous tone-world, communicating all 
thestronjrestyswiftest, and most delicate pulsations 
of their feelinp to the ready vibrations of wood or 
metal or ttrinrr, which propagate themselves 
through tbe equally ready vibrations of the -air 
and of every other medium, till tbey reach the 
chambers of the ear, and set in motion chords 

more Sfiisitive, that vibrate on the nervous boun- 
dary between matter and tlie soul, and there 
what was vibration becomes sounds and the hearer 
has caught the spirit of the composer. 

The whole soul of a Beethoven thrills through 
your soul when you have truly heard one df those 
great Symphonies! There is no other commu- 
nion of so intimate a nature possible as that which 
operates through music. Intimate and yet most 
mystical ; intiuiicy not profaned by outward con- 
tact of filbnliaiity ; but a meeting and communing 
of the ideal one with another, which never grows 
fauiiliar. Why is it, but because in sentiment the 
ten<len<'y always is to unity, while thoupbt forev- 
er separates and differentiates? Feeling com- 
nuiiticates by sympathy or fellow-feeling, the* 
world over. And music is its common language, 
wh ch admits no dialects, and means the same in 
Europe nnd Auierica. Light corresponds to 
thought, and light is changed and colored by 
every medium through which it shoots, by every 
surface which reflect:* it. Sound, or which is the 
same thing meufiured motion or vibration corres- 
pond.s to feeling ; and its vibrations are passed 
on through every medium unchanged, f*xcept as 
they grow fainter. Light is volatile, but sound is 
C')i)^taiit ; so it is when you compare thought with 
f'ei'liiig, wliich last comes more from the centre 
where all souls are one. 

Mu.Nic, therefore, is rclipious and prophetic. 
She is the real Sybil, chanting evermore of unity. 
Over wild waste oceans of discord floata ber sil- 



very voice, the harbinger of love and hope. 
Every genuine strain of music is a sereno prayer, 
or bold inspired demand to be united with all at 
the heart of all things. 



of the Season in Boston. 

Midsummer's Day is past, and we shall have 
no more concerts until the cold months come. 
The long Summer siesta, however, will not be 
unrefreshed by Organ music; fortunately the 
Great Organ of the Music Hall is fhere and must 
be played upon ; its concerts will continue at 
least once a week, and we trust much oftener. 
Why might it not be played upon for one hour 
every day, and at a low price of admission ? Then 
one might take it as his daily spiritual bath in the 
cooling, tranquillizing and invigorating stream of 
music — these qualities of course depending on the 
proportion of solid organ music to mere trash in 
the prosrrammes. Let us be thankful for the Orsan. 
This for the serious, and. for the g«^ Promenade 
Concerts (Gilmore's at the Boston Theatre, and 
the Oermania at the Music Hall), will be aboat 
all the Qinsic we phall have this summer. 

Let us look back now over the season that has 
past — say from some time in last November till 
the first week in June — and sum up the opportu- 
nities which it has ofTered to the music-lover. It 
would be idle to enumerate all tbe lighter mia- 
cellaneotts concerts and their programmes. The 
real worth of a musical season may be measured 
by the amount of really valuable compositions, 
works of true masters, classical works, great 
works, or at least genial works, which have been 
brought to performance, taking into account at 
the same time tbe manner and conditions of per* 
formance. 

L ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

We begin with a confession of poverty. What 
we have had has been suggestive, rather than 
positive ; and yet of great value to the musical 
culture; not to be dispensed with. A pretty 
formidable list of the best works has been given, 
many of them frequently, but not with so larg^ 
an orchestra as we could wish for their int(>rpre. 
ter. Unfortunately our city, with all its love of 
music, does not contain the materials for a good 
Symphony Orchestra of more than 40 or 45 in- 
struments. This of late years has been the com- 
plement in Mr. Zerrahn's "Philharmonic Con- 
certs." But this year we have had no Philhar- 
monic Concerts. When that Great Organ loomed 
so formidably behind the bronze Beethoven, fill- 
ing the stage end of the Music Hall, absorbing all 
attention in itself, demanding to be paid for, and 
therefore preoccupying and almost monopolizing 
the e*arlier half of the musical winter, it seemed 
useless to attempt grand Symphony concerts in 
that place — and that of course is the place. Beet- 
hoven stood there banished from his own music, 
and we who longed for it were tantalized to look 
at him. There is no ground of complaint in this, 
but only of regret. Had the grarul orchestra, 
the orchestra of eighty, worthy of the Hall, and 
equal to tbe Organ, been forthcoming, doubtless 
the concerts would have taken place ; but as it 
was, the absorbing grandeur of that new temple 
of harmonies seemed to shame a little orchestra 
out ofsight, and dwarf the sounds thereof to a 
discouraging feebleness. The formidable Instru- 
ment lent no encouragement to little things — 
though very little things, we grieve to say, have 
been continually borrowers of its breath. It 
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was not easy with a sdiaII orchestra to compete 
with that (jpTAnd presence ; there was nothing; for 
it but to wait till the presti<re of the new wonder 
ahould lose nomewhat of its freshness. The result 
has been, that we have had no grand Symphony 
concerts proper, but in due time there came alonjr 
the Afternoon ("Rehearsal") Concerts of the Or- 
chestral Union, to the number of eit/hteen^ always 
oflTerins one good Symphony and Overture, be- 
aides lighter dherl'utsementn for amusement seek- 
ers. But even these concerts were in partnet- 
ahip with the Organ, a couple of pieces r hereon 
btMng interpolateil into every programme. The 
Mme orchestra — rarely exceeding 25 instruments 
— has also taken part in three or four benefit con- 
certs. Then there have been /our *' Social Or- 
chestral Entertainments" given by the Mozart 
Club (amateurs) to their friends, a1i«o under Carl 
Zerrahn. To which add two ^'Orchestral Soi- 
rees in a small room, with a still smaller orches. 
tra arranged and conducted by Julius Eich- 
BBRO, — experimental with a view to demonstrate 
the practicability of something choice ia that way. 
But if the means of interpretation have been so 
restricted, the list of good things interpreted- 
thougrh for the most part old and familiar, has 
been by no means meagre. 

1. The Symphonies hare been as follows: — 

IC^ ThoM not otb«nrlM marktd ware pUycd bj ftht Oreh«t- 
tnl Union (Kn«ABii). 

Hatdit : In E flat (Eichbetig^s Soir^s); in D, No. 
19, (Mosart Club). 

Mozart : In D, and G minor (Mozart Cloh) ; in 
C ("Jupiter"), the Minoot and Finale only, (Eich" 
berg). 

Bbbthovbn : No. 1, in C, three times (OrchestrMl 
Union, Richherg, Mozart Cluh); No. 2, in D; No. 4, 
in B flat ; No. 5, C minor (three times) ; No. 6> 
" Pastoral " (twice); No. 7, in A, (rwice, — alxo the 
Allegretto by tlie Mozart Club); No. S, in F, (Eich- 
benr). 

MENDBLSsoHir : No. 4 " Italian." in A, (twice, — 
also the Andante by the Mozart Club). 

ScHUMAiTN : No. 1, in B flat, (twice). 

Gadb : No. 6. in B flat, (three times). 

LiBZT : (if his " Symphonic Poems" may be 
counted as Symphonies), " Les Preludes" (3 times). 

2. Of Concertos, and the like, with Orchestra, 
these: — 

Mozart : In D minor, for Pianoforte (Mis' 
Mary Fay and Mozart Cluh). 

HuMMBL : Introduction and Rondo in B flat, Op* 
98, (B. J. Lang, pianist): 

Mbvoblsbohn : Concerto in O minor, for piano 
Ctwice : O. Drescl, and Henry Carter) ; in D minor 
(Mr. Lang, twice). 

Chopin: Romanzafrom 1st Concerto (Mr. Dresel) 

MBNDBLsaoHir AND MoscHBLBS ! Duo Conccr- 
tante for two pianos, on March in " Preciosa" ( Mr. 
Lang and pupil). 

8. Overtures, the following : — 

Mozart: ZauherflOte (twice, — once by Mozart CI.). 
/diomefiM (Mozart Club) ; CUmenm di Tito; Cati fan 
tutu (Eichberg); Don Juan (Mozart Club). 

Bbbtbotbn : Leonora, No. 3 (twice) ; Fidelio, No 
4, in E, (Mozart Clab) ; Corioianua (Lang's Shakes, 
peare Concert). 

Mbndblbsohn : " Midsummer Night's Dream,'' 
(twice); *' Return from Abroad," (3 times,— once by 
Mozart Club). 

Webbr: Frejftcltiits (twice); Ober<m (twice); PrecioMu 
(Eichberg). 

Rossini : Vltaliana in AUfieri (Mozart Club) * 
Semiramide (3 times); William Tell. 

A USER: Le Sennent (twice) ; Zanetta. 

Do!fiZBTTi : Anna DoUna ^Mozart Club). 

NicoLAi : " Ein feste Burg," with Organ. 



RiKTZ : Concert Overenrc in A. 
LiNDPAiNTNKR : B>ittle Ovcrliirc. 
Bennett : " The Naiades." 

Thus we have had seven out of the nine Beet 
hoven symphonies, which is as well as we com 
monly fare. Of course, the ** Choral Symphony** 
is out of the question without more instruments 
and for the snme reason it was wise not to under- 
take the ** Eroica." Blessed be he who will brinp; 
to us, or entice to us, a great Orchestra — with a 
plenty of violins, etc., not forjrettin«r frif/nf/i ' 
The man was raised up to *!ivp us the ^reat Or- 
pan ; who will be the man of the preat Orchestra? 
We do not want it to be too jrreat. The only 
important novelty in the Symphony line was the 
revival of Schumann's noble one in B flat. There 
are others of his remaining to be heard, and i 
is a Ions time that we have missed the great one 
in C by Schubert with its ** heavenly lenjjth." 

The onlv additions to our old sto<!k of Over" 
tures have been the two by Nieolai and Rietz 
both valuable. Important reminders of po<>d 
thinp:s too lonjr forpotten were Beethoven*^ 
Overture to Cnrinlnnnn (not Shakespeare's, -but 
a German trajrodv bv Collin, — vet the musiriatr' 
feeling of the subject is akin to SbakejjpeareV) 
and Mozart*^ Tdomeneo and Con fan tufte. There 
is room for much more variety and interest under 
this head. We come now to 

II. Oratorios and Urge choral works, seen 
lar and sacred. The advent of the Jreat Orjjan 
for a niapniHcent baelcpround and supporter to 
the voices, with the Orchestra, has promfited one 
or two new and interestinz advent ur»*ft on thei>e 
mighty deeps. And ^*et our old Handel and 
Haydn So<'iety, to whom we owe all that is« not 
otherwise credited in the following li.^t. are still 
shy of artaekin«i several of the noblest and fittest, 
tasks of all great choral socieries— tasks without 
which such so4'ieties in England and in Germany 
would soon lose their prestige. ^^ Israel in 
Egypt" still remains a terror, to siy nothing 
of the Pannion mu»ic and the Cantata f of Si'has- 
tian Bach, a richei* than Califbrnian Mt\ for 
exploration in the Old World, now and for many 
years to come Indeed it is long since we have 
even heard Judax Afacrahotxm^ Jepthah, and the 
other pood old things of Handel, which have had 
their successes her^ ; and Mendelssohn's other 
oratorio, St. Paul, is still as good m unknoun 
among us. But the amount of what has been 
vouchsafed to us is not inconsiderable, to-ivit : 

.Hardel: The BMxinh Ctwice); "Ode for Saint 
Cecelia's D»iy" (Dryden's), twice. 

Mrndklssohh ; " Hymn of Prai«e " (twice) ; 
Elijah; 95th Psalm (Mr. Parker'^ Cluh, piano ac- 
companiment, twice); Athalia (Do. twlcn); '• Wnl. 
pnrgis-Nluht " Cantutu (Mr. Liing'M RhMke^priim 
Concert); music to " iMid«nmmcr Niglit's Drciim" 
(Do. and agnin at Mr. Ryan's Concert). 

Costa : Oratorio " Eli." 

NicoT.Ai : Choral Overture, with Organ, on Ln 
ther's " Ein feste Burg" (t«ice). 

Bennett: Cantata, '* The M«y Queen" (Mr. 
Carter, with piano accompaniment). 

Beetiiovex : Chorum to Goethe's " Becalmed nt 
sea and Happy Voyage" (Mr. Parker's Club, twice). 

This exhausts the list of larjrer perform ?«nce.«, 
if we except various fragments from ^Ia!*<»c«i, 
Motets, etc., which belong to the account of Or- 
gan Concerts. These, toijether with the Concerts 
of Classical Chamber Mudic, wc reserve to a 
concluding article. 



Tne Minor Mode. Why is it so lad ? 

[We hnve rfcrlvrd th<* fol'.uwlnK from • piipfl of Che "Mar* 
d{*l<«ohn Mii>i{rMl Tnntituf*'* (un<l«*r the fharge of Mr. K B 
Oiirrri. Althoofrh «t* ennnotiigrrethat the Minor mole h 
nJvpnyn mourn lal, and mu^t wubmlt ttrnt moeb of the cnelno- 
choly ^tmin fa which thepii^e iirwrittco linomSwhatJareDlle, 
the theory nuggested ia at Ictut Ingeoloua]. 

That it is Kai1,no pcrr^on who can appreciate mu«ic in 
the ^ligrhtciit degree will deny - for all must have felt 
its rnvNtic power to bring liefore the mind iraat^s that 
are frau«rht with melancholy : trains of thought that 
leave u« siulrlor, perhnps better than we were before, 
and when a minor clauite occurs in cheerful mnsic, it 
stiiriles us almost like a funeral train among a com- 
pany of reveller*. 

Why in thiii ? Why should a minor key awaken 
in our heari.s memories that lonf; have slumherid 
(here — fond memories of a happy past — cherished 
and lender ? 

The sunnv dav« of childhood, the jovons dreams 

of youth, belov<'d friend-*— rho«e who yet bear the 
pilifrtm otalf, upon a thorny h'fe paih, ax well rm thft»>e 
who hni'e tfoiii* forrh foreve-r fv^m our homen and firu 
rides iiiio tile shadowy land ; all these come forth 
like liviii;r pictures upon the tahlcti »f iuem<»ry. Vis- 
ion^ of tlie future, roo, come ovi r us ; n<it Huch as 
tlimn^rour liH-jri-.t djiy diva'nd tinr kiicIi a'« f\Qi\\ upon 
U"* ill n twi i'_'hi reverie. The sifiie is reversed, wo 
think of H furu<'e — fir away, wc hope — witen wefihiili 
he old, iind wrinkled, iind worn ; wlien the hriL'ht 
scene* ilint cIimiiii \\* now. will h ivo f ided ; when 
flic-lid^ iliHt smite upon lis now, will linve tiecn tnken 
from IIS either bv the hnnd ofdeiith orbv on«* still more 
cruel estraiiucnienr; when wc >hiill live on, fo!>nken or 
foryotfeii by nil that hrciithe. SomeMnies, tiii-'iinL' all 
tlie future in the Fiulier's lovinjr cure, the t««»iil nBpin*8 
hi'H%-eMwiird . and wc Ion*: to hiir.<»t the fettei^s that 
coiiHiie U4 Here, Htid KO:ir onward nnd n()\\ard ever 
more until we reiich the tonntain of all ti;;lit and life. 
I hi.d wiMidei-ed many tiines why this \a so. and 
tried to find out Ji ivmnoii, yet alwHvs in v.-iin. A few 
d>i\s sincp inv teaeher meniioncfl the ■^uhjecf to me, 
and exphiined it in a uiHimer ko liieid nnd b«'aiitiful, 
that I will try to repi nt lo you wluii he told me . t op^ 
iiii; that it will intercut \ou h<< it did me. In the first 
phtce yoti mii«t know ihnt a piece of inii*.ic i" a ml- 
croco-tm, « little world, or Hrmninent rniher, wheiein 
nil the tonc<4 iwuivc or ffniviiiite nrouiid one centrnl 
tone, c-illed ihi' Tonic, n< phinets rt*volve around the 
snn Like planets loo >ionie nre near, nnd some re- 
mote, some mi'mirv, nnd some secondirv. Chief 

• • • 

amouL' the p'ini -ry, or less dependent tones nre the 
fifih^ cilhd the Domin-nit, nnd xUv fourth or Siibdom- 
iiiTint N«>w ilii' xTO/f^/of tlie scale jii<t Murt" fonli foin 
the Tonic one fleuree, nnd ivst-* there esilin and firm, 
beeiiu<ie *o near its horn'*. The umjor thiitt. removed 
one more dejree, Iims no* the loiiie to re^i upon, Inn U 
f<u>tain< d in the world of xoimd bv liie fourth or siih. 
dominant, the primnrv soucd which it revolvts*. h> the 
m«»oii revolves around tlie eiut'i : ♦•O t!«nt it t<»o, has 
a firm snntmrt and a rc-^tinir plaj-c But the minor 
third, too far from il»e tonic «o re«iton that, too far from 
the snlidiiinin-int to ho led hy that, ^ock wandi-riiiL' ^m 
alnne findioL' no place in which to rest, no friend 
with wlinm to journ»'V. 

So it trocs on : wnilinp ever for the home it cannot 
find. «tri\i>'ir for the rest it ennnot yMln. 

A b-nniifnl story is ro'd of h kniijht in the days of 
c'livnlry. w'-ons he went forth to wnr, win-ench.Min — 
liL'ht irldeed ni fir^t. nnd ea<y lo be Itonn-: Imt as he 
went on f.irther nnd farther fiom his ladylove, the 
chain irrew coniinnnlly heavier, until he con'd Nip- 
pon it^ wei.'ht no lontr»'r. So this minor third, fir 
from ito hoMte, hear-t still the lenotheninjir chain rluit 
hinds if thero. Like ihe I eaven hotn "piiit here on 
e-irth it i*: t'»o pure and hjii:lit lo re<*t contented with 
men' earthly joy*, to<» fir removed from heaven to 
hold connnntiion with its kindred theiv. Therefore 
if w inders *m ihruu«^li earth, liceking nhidinir rest 
but finding none. 
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BRKTttorKs's Sonatas. There have ajway« been 
vnrisiiifMi"* cif the text, no» few nor unimportant, in 
the diff-rciit ediiions. In the new editimiii cd' all 
Ri-ethoven's works, now in conr>e of pnldicaiion by 
Dreitkotif and liartel in Leipzijr. the text of the So- 
iiatHs ha« been carefully and criiica ly edited from 
the ori'jinnl maniis(ripts. Many students of IJ« et- 
hoven on thi<4 side of the Atlantic will Ite ^lad to 
learn that 1)it\on's ediiion of the Sonnin^ has lately 
Iwen carefn'ly eompared with the new I^ipyiir cdi- 
tion, '■y M> "nvp ami ciitiral an eye iik Nfr, lireM-l.ai'd 
the iil.ne-* conformed thereto in evi-rv in^lanj-e. This 
in:'ke«i it the most v-ilnahle ediioii that "an lie hud— 
ai least while gold co^ts more than double. 
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Chicago June 4. — The event of the season ha« 
been the rendering of the/* Czaar and Carpenter," by 
our Musical Union. This Society was established 
by Mr. Cudy, and has seen many chBngcs since its 
birthday. L>i8t year, Mr. Hsns Balatka, the present 
Director, and hIso Conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, conceived the idea of trannlntinfr Lortzing's 
" Czaar und Zimmermann" into English. He went to 
work, msde the necessary copies and induced the 
government of the Union to ha^ tliis opera practised. 
Many lady members did not wish to appear in opera 
dress npon the suee, and stayed away. . The ranks 
were filled by oorsiders. For several ninths the few 
regalarly attending members went through a tedious 
drill" till all was declnred "ready." But, not- 
withstanding the favorable notices of papers, libenil 
invitations sent to clerarymcn and the admission of 
many " dead heads," the people would not come. 
The opera was given Ave times, the last two nights 
almost without any fHult, by an excellent and full 
orchestra, a chorus of nearly sixty voices, and very 
efficient solo singers. The cause of this failure is 
even to-day a mystery. The Musical Union must 
have lost several hundred dollars, and the courage to 
undertake a similar task ngsin. 

An improved edition of Qrau's opera troop, which 
appeared soon after , met with a snmewhst better re> 
ception. The n umber of gennine lovers of art seems 
to he thus fur very small. The creat majority of 
those who attend operas and concerts seem to be 
idolators, worshipinflr the god of mammon by day* 
time on Lake and Water streets, and kneeltng'before 
the tioddvss of fai^hion in Mc. Vicker's, or Bryan 
Hall during the evening. We understand that the 
indomitable energy of the President of the Mn<iical 
Union has caused the re-rehearsing of Mendelssohn's 
" Elijah," which oratorio is to bo given in about a 
fortnight. 

It is a ureat pity that the parent Sineinic Society 
of Chicago should only number about sixty sincen. 
.This Union has done much for mnsic. And even 
to-day, while the public repays with ingratitude the 
best efforts of the Union, this society pays S500 a 
year for having music taught in the public schools 
and secures good instruction to a preparatory 
class. 

Messrs. An.sorge and Baumbach, (formerly of 
your city), who have come here during the year, are 
doing very well. The former is organist and leader 
at St. Paul's Church (Universalist), and the latter 
at the Now England Church (Orthodox.) A host of 
other muKic teachers have come here, so that'at pres- 
ent the supply is at least equal to the demand. 



A Blowbr and a Blow. — In Chnmh^rs, Eney- 
cJo'}eii't, article" OrUudo Gibbons," we find the fol- 
lowlrir : 

Orlando Gibbons' son, Dr. Christopher Gibbons, 
at the Restoration, was appointed principal organist 
to the kinu and to Westminster Ahlnfy. And by a 
recommendatory letter from Charles it. was created 
doctor in mnsic by the University of Oxford. Cc/e- 
hrnted for kin organ blowing^ he fs said to have been 
the instructor on that instrument of Dr. John Blow. 

• The AUgemeine MtialkaJische Zeitvng, of April 20th, 

in speaking of the annual examination of the pupils 

at the Leipzig Conservatorium, says — 

'' Mr. Peiersilea was the best among the piano 
players. His brilliancy of execution and his techni- 
calskill are worthy of note, and we doubt not that he 
will make a name for himself: but before he can be 
counted among eminent pianists, he must develope 
more completely his musical feeling, without which 
even the hravour of a Liszt' would make do enduring 
impression." 

MS. WORKS OF Mbterbrer, — The following is 
from the An correspondence of the New Nation , da- 
ted May 20. 



No one, of the public at least, is yet acquainted 
with the musical leiracyof Meyerbeer. All leads us 
to hope, however, that'the famous African Girl will 
he given at the Grand Opera under the title of Vaseo 
d* Gama, 

A/mantor, 7%e Gate of Brandebourg, and the Afri- 
can Girff unrepresented oj)era<p chorus and orchej<iral 
interludes for the Eumeniaet^ the tragedy by .fiscliy- 
1 us —interludes (in r4 major) for two violins, alto, 
flutes, hautboys, clarionets, bassoons, horns, and 
ha,ss viols — a magnificent piece, it is said, of scien- 
tific construction, founded on a theme of three notes, 
are some of the works left by Meyerbeer. The auto- 
graph manuscript of the last-men lione<l morccnu is 
the property of Doctor Lichtenthal.a learned musician 
Twenty melodies, for the songs belonging to the nov- 
el, Schtoarxwaidendorf G^ac/iichten, (a village story 
of the Black Forest.) Auerbach. Eighteen camonetf^ 
of Meta<tasio. Various lAfder^ written in Berlin for 
a piece by Madame Birsch FfeifTer. Twelve psalms 
with two choruses, without accompaniment, a Slabat 
Mater ^ a Te I hum, and a Mi»erert. ANo variations 
for the piano on an original thi*me. a concerted sym- 
phony for the piano and violin, with an orchestral 
accompaniment. 

A SUGGESTION. The following may be worthy 
the attention of some man of mnsical ttatistics 
and of some music publisher : 

"Mr.Editor :-A11ow me to suggest through your 
columns the desirableness of a complete Musical Oiree- 
tory. Such a work would bo exceedingly useful, espec- 
ially if containing a full and accurate list of all the 
teachers in the city, with the branch (or branches) of 
the art, which they make their speciality ; the Organ, 
Piano-Forte, Reed, and other instrument makers ; the 
Oriranista of the different churches, with the class of 
Choir, (Chomsor Quartet, and, perhaps, the names 
of those composing the last) and their leaders ; the 
different Musical Societies and their officers ; the Or- 
chestras, their numbers and leaders ; the Bands with 
their leaders and offices ; the Musical Journals, with 
editors and publishers ; the different Concert Halls ; 

and last, but not least, a description of the Great Or- 
gan, and of snch others as may seem desirable. 

"Many persons, spending the Snhbath in the city, 
often desire to hear some particular organist or sing- 
er, hot are often unable to obtain the desired informa- 
tion, which such a work wonld contain. It would 
also furnish an excellent medium for advertising. 

"Are there not sufficient indncements, and pros- 
pect of su(*ces8, for some enterprising publisher to 

EiroLBroRO. 



prepare and issue such a book V 



Gottschalk's best Composition. We find it 
in a letter from the fashionable pianist to tlie H&nu 
Journal, wherein he says : 

"I delight to think that, bevond the tomb, concerts 
will exist only in memory, like the confused recollec- 
tions we have in the morning of a nightmare which 
has disturbed our sleep. The Orientals people titeir 
paradise with marvellous honris ; the rea man fills 
his with verdant prairies and forests of game, where 
the ch ise is eternal ; for my part, I like to imagine 
myself in a paradise where piano concerts are pro- 
hibited, and 'the Carnival of Venice,' with variations, 
a crime. On the other hand, I picture the Styx only 
as a gran J depot of all kinds of pianos — upright, 
square, oblique, and what not — a kind of Botany Bay 
for hardened pianists, where a never SMti.<«fled public 
insist upon beering the 'Carnival of Venice, with 
variations, forever 1" 

Dbath of M- FiORBVTiiro. — The death of M. 
Fiorentino. the celebrated literary, musical, and dra- 
matic critic is announced. His talents were of the 
very hichest order. His greatest achievement in a 
literary way was a translation of Dante's irreat poem, 
which is as t;ood as the peculiarities of the French 
languasre will admit of. This was published, with 
illustrations, by Gustave Dor€, and to some of our 
readers the book is doubtless well known. — Land, 
Mut. World, 

Bach's 'Tassion Music" was recently produced 
for the first time in Hamburg, at the fine old Petri- 
kirche, by the Bach Choral Society. The solo tenor 
was a Herr Carl Schneider of Rotterdam, and the 
basso a certain Adolphe Schnlze, a pupil of Garcia. 
The soprano was Mad'lle Strahl, from Berlin, and 
the contralto Mad'lle Steinfeld, a member of the so- 
ciety. 



Sj^enal faints. 
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TEST XyCTJSZO. 



P«blUlie4 byOllver Dlta«ii 9c C: 



Vooal. with Piaao Aooompanimenft. 

The dark man dressed in bine. Comic song. 

TF. WiUiamM. 30 



An anmslnf ballad abovt the penoD who vas *^siich 
a nlee man," but, anlbrtuDat«lj, somcthlnff of a 
thlof. 

I'm leaving thee, my mother dear. Ballad. 

Geo. Barker. 30 
The adtoa of a brido to bar molhsr. Good aolody 
and ploMlof throoghoat. 

Snow white blossoms. Ballad. Geo, Barker. 30 
A pIoMlnf talo of May momiDf wa4loriogB, with 
good motic, laeludlnf achoms. 

The woodland flowed. Song. C. WhOe. S5 

Ad agTMablo eomporition, with a fctist flavor. 

Sleep and the past. Canzonet. J. P. Knight. 30 
A flno elassieal eomposltloD. 

The Picket's last watch. D, A. Warden. 35 

Tho last moooUghl walk of a PkkoC on the baaks 
of tbo Potomao. 

Meekness. Sacred song. 5. Glover. 85 

A bmatlfol soog. Ooo of Ibo ssl oalkd **Tbo BmII- 
tndM." *' BliMod an tho BMtk.** 

Salntaris hostia. C. E. Steanu. 30 

A saered aoag Ibr Alto or Bad tons voloo. It b of 
bigh ebaraetcr, and has LsUa and Saglish words. 
Baltablo for a solo in aoj ehareh. 

Cead mille fealthe. T. M, Brown*. 3f 

A hearty Irish welcomo to tbo rttainlog boroos of 
ths 9th Mass. rcglraooC Tbo aamoa of tho oiBeon 
who vent, bat did not retarn with tbo othen, are all 
moQtlODod. Tho Ufclo moans, **A bnodrsd thonsaad 
woloomos.** 



Inairumental Maalo. 

Tone pictures, No. 4. May flowers. 

'G. Reynold, Op. 6. 
Tory dellcato and swooi. Good for loamon. 

Tone pictures, No. 5. Tho strange story. 

G. Reynold, Op. 6. 
A good Inotmetlvo plooOf with smooth flowtng mns, 
and a melody whioh adapto itotlf ouUy to tho fla- 
gon. 

Eight easy operatic fantasias for piano and violin. 

No. 5, La Norma. D, Alard. 75 

These flintasfas are well adapted to thowaats 9i 

those who bavo made some progress In violin plajlagt 

bat yet cannot attaek veiy dUfloalt moslo with hope 

of eaocoM. 

Northern Pearl. Nocturne. C7cy. 30 

Soothing and dreamy. Of modlom difltoallj. 

Booka. 

Mozart's 1st Mass, in C. Cloth $1,00; pa. 75 
Hatdh's 1st Mass. In B Flat. " 1,S5; *< 1,00 
Theoe two mosesf are, perhape good types of all tbo 
otbors. Mofl»rt's Is smooth, olegaDt, flowing, extreme- 
ly graeoAil Id Its arrsogemoai. Haydn's Is biifbt, 
ohoerflil, good throaghoat, Uko tho ohoeifhl oom- 



Mosart^ flnt will bo to most porsons, tho oaslesi of 
his BMSses, and Is, on that aocooni, tho best oao to 
bogia with, In leandag a series. 



Music st Mail.— Mnsle ie sent by mall, tbo ozpeaso boiag 
two eeote for every foar oaoooi, or fraotlOB thoreof. Pereono 
at a dlaUnee will flod tbo convoyanec a saving of time and 
ozpenee In obtainlageupplles. Books ean also bo seat at 
doable those zatos. 
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Vor Dwight^t Joarnal of Music. 

Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO BALIERI. 
iContinaed flrom page 258.] 

The relations which existed between Mozart 
and Salieri have been a fruitful topic for three- 
fourths of a century. As we have now reached 
the period of the composition of ** Figaro's Mar* 
riage," this is the proper place to treat of a by no 
means easy subject Holmes's remark that the 
'* Figaro" was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Emperor Joseph, is a mistake (see Holmes. Life 
of Mozart,, p. 199. Am. Ed). Da Ponte, finding 
it necessary to write something which should jus- 
tify Joseph in retaining him as Court Poet, and 
conquer Abbate Casti and his party, and know- 
ing but two composers whom he, at the time, was 
willing to write for, ** set himself," as he says, 
" earnestly at work to think out a pair of dramas 
for his dear friends, Mozart and Martin." ** As 
to the first, I saw easily that his boundless genius 
demanded a broad, many-sided, and noble sub- 
ject. As I talked with him one day on this topic, 
he asked ^e whether I could, without too much 
trouble, form a text out of the comedy of Beau- 
marchais, entitled. " The Marriage of Figaro.** 

Thus the idea was originated by Mozart him- 
selff and this was in the Autumn of 1785 ; for, on 
November 2, he writes to his father, and excuses 
the shortness of the letter on the ground that he 
is excessively occupied with "Xc Nozze di Figaro" 
Da Ponte asserts positively that the opera, text 
and music, was finished in .six weeks. This may be 
80, for Mozart's entry in his own catalogue 

(1786) " 29 April, Le Nozze di Figaro;* 

may refer to the completion of the Overture, 
which had, of course, not been needed until the 
work came to rehearsal, — and the first stage re- 
hearsal had taken place the day before (28), — 
and thus Holmes is again corrected, who believed 
that the work was entirely written in that month 
of April 1 

Again ; Holmes says (281) : " Salieri and Ri- 
ghini, being at this time ready with operas, were 
both competitors with Mozart for preference." 
Itis authority is, of course, Kelly, who says that 
three operas were now ready : // Demogorgoney 
by Righini, Figaro, and the Grotto di Trophonio, 
by Salieri. But w« have already seen that Sa- 
lieri's 9pera was given on the 1 2th of October 
of the preceding year, and we shall see, when 
the thread of the narrative is again resumed, that 
he was at this time too busy with his two operas 
for Paris to have any time or inclination to stand 
in the way of Mozart. We shall see, moreover, 
that he left Vienna in the spring of 1786, and did 
not return until October, 1787. When Mozart's 
father, therefore, writes to his daughter in April, 
1786 : ** Salieri and all his tribe will move hea- 
ven and earth to put it (Figaro) down," what- 
ever may have been the Italian's desire in the 
premises, he was not in Vienna at the critical 
time; nor could he have been the cause, that 



after Martin's " Cosa rai'a" came upon the stage, 
November 17, 1786, Mozart's work was laid 
aside. The fact is Joseph's taste was not yet cul- 
tivated up to Mozart's magnificent instrumenta- 
tion. From what we have already seen of him 
and his taste in music, how could it be? 

One more passage from Holmes is worth quot- 
ing, to show the danger of trusting the fancy in 
writing hi.^tory : " Few have been the instances 
in dramatic annals in which men of such renown 
as Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Paesiello, Storace, Sa- 
lieri, Righini, Anfossi, etc., have been collected 
under one roof to witness the first performance 
of an opera, as it is no improbable surmise that 
they were on this occasion," viz : the production 
of Figaro on the first evening of May, 1786. 
The " surmise" is, on the other hand, very im- 
probable. The strong probability is that Haydn 
was not in Vienna at all; but in Esterhaz or 
Eisenstadt ; Salieri left for Paris in the spring of 
this year (Friihjahr) says Mosel ; Anfossi brought 
out in this same year an oratorio at Gastel Nuovo, 
and an opera at Padua, and I can find no proof 
whatever that he had recently been in Vienna. 

" When on the 17th of November Martin's 
^Cosarara* obtained an incredible success, which, 
both with the public and with the Emperor, 
threw Figaro into the shade, it became possible 
to lay it (Figaro) quite aside," says Jahn. Few 
who have read the history of Mozart have escaped 
the impression that Martin's opera was adopted 
by ** Salieri and his tribe" as a means of banish- 
ing Figaro from the stage. To this, be it but re- 
marked again that Salieri had been for months in 
Paris, and that Da Ponte says : — " Hardly were 
the parts (of the Cosa rara) distributed, when all 
hell seemed to be let loose." Not knowing that 
the text was by him, the singers, while doing all 
in their power to put down Martin, praised the 
libretto to its author as one, which showed him 
how an opera should be written ! Only the ex- 
press command of the Emperor caused the work 
to be produced. The cabal had, if possible, been 
worse than that against Mozart, and in it Salieri 
could by no possibility have borne a part. 

Is it necessary then to believe that Salieri's in- 
trigues kept Figaro from the stage ? It should 
not be forgotten that the opposition to Figaro 
was also in a great measure led by Abbate Casti, 
and against Da Ponte, not against the composed ; 
and that in less than three months after the suc- 
cess of " Una cosa rara" Nancy Storace, the Su- 
sanna of Figaro^ and O'Kelly, the Basilio, left 
Vienna, which may well have prevented for the 
time a reproduction of the opera, without charg- 
ing it upon a man then living in Paris. 

When I^opold Mozart brought his children to 
Vienna the second time, September, 1767, they 
were forced to ^ke refuge in Olmutz, on accouut 
of the ravages of the small pox, and not until 
January, 1768, could they establish themselves in 
Vienna. In that month Wolgang Mozart com- 
pleted his twelfth year; Antonio Salieri entered 
the second half of his eighteenth. The former 
excited the admiration and astonishment of the 



Empress Maria Theresa and the musical .circles 
of Vienna by his wonderfully precocious powers 
as pianist and instrumental composer, and the 
enemy and hatred of the routine musicians of the 
city, young as he was ; the other was still the 
pupil of Gassmann, already a favorite of Joseph, 
and just beginning to hear compositions of his 
own introduced into the popular operas. 

Mozart had the composition of " La Jinta semr 
plice" entrusted to him, but Affiigio in the end 
never allowed it to come to performance, nor 
could the Emperor command it, for at that time 
Affligio was the lessee of the Court stage, and 
Joseph had no power in the premises. Intrigue 
and cabal conquered, and the youth Salieri had 
no opportunity of hearing an opera from the 
boy Mozart. 

When the Archbishop of Salzburg brought his 
Chapel-master to Vienna, in March 1781, and 
treated him with such indignity and cruelty as to 
force him to leave his service and settle in Vien- 
na, he was in his twenty-sixth year and was al- 
ready the author of some half a dozen Italian 
operas, which had proved sucops.^es and which, 
though not given in Vienna, must have been 
known to the Vienna musicians. Salieri in the 
meantime had produced fifteen operas, mostly for 
the Vienna stage, and many of them with splen- 
did success. 

It is not at all improbable that the triumph of 
Mozart's German opera, Belmont and Constama, 
(12 July, 1782) may have opened his eyes to the 
surpassing genius of the young Salzburger; but it 
is difficult to see how any argument to prove the 
supposed envy and jealousy on the part of Salie- 
ri toward him can be based upon unsuccessful 
rivalry in the field of German opera, the Italian's 
only essay in that direction having been the 
•^Chimney-stoeeper,** which was only composed as 
a study — which was wretched in its text — ^which 
was produced more than a year before Mozart's 
work, and whieh, in spite of the critics, was not 
without success. 

In what was held to be his own department, 
Mozart was with one voice pronounced unrival- 
led. ^ Who played the pianoforte with such aston- 
ishing power, sweetness, execution I Who com- 
posed Concertos, or indeed any form of Chamber- 
music, which could stand the comparison with bis, 
save indeed Prince Esterhazy's Chapelmaster in 
Symphony and string Quartet, a man who to great 
and undoubted genius added the experience gain- 
ed in a life at this time (1781-2) double'his own ? 
It is perfectly natural that under the circum* 
stances things should have moved on as they did. 
It is to us certainly a misfortune that Mozart had 
not two or three texts a year to compose for the 
stage ; but his and his father's complaints, natu- 
ral and well founded in one point of view as they 
are, should not be taken as giving us the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the troth. 

The facts as they seem to me are these : The 

Italian school had so long supplied the theatrical 

music of the court, that it felt itself in the poei- 

I tion of a possessor of a prescriptive right to fur- 
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niflh opera in such quantity as was desired ; and 
where their daily bread was at stake, one cannot 
be surprised that the leaders of the school should 
exert themseWes to keep out intruders. Again, 
after the spasonodic effort to establish German 
opera, during which the Italians were dismissed, 
Joseph returned to his first love — his only real 
loTe^-and Italian opera buffa again became his 
evenmg recreation, performed by the splendid 
company collected by Salieri, of which Nancy 
Storace and the Irishman O'Kelly were members. 
For this company, in its third year, Mozart wrote 
Figaro, Joseph gave it a chance ; but the music 
was no more to his taste than that of Gluck in his 
fcreater .works — it did not amuse like the thin 
Italian scores — nor did he ever acquire a taste for 
80 high an order of Art. Figaro was caviare to 
the generality, as were those splendid quartets, 
which Mozart dedicated to Haydn, and, in his 
musical taste, the Emperor belonged to the gen- 
erality. Still he gave Mozart a chance, and, a 
year or two later, when Don Giovanni succeeded 
at Prague, he had it given also in Vienna. 

Dittersdorf had an interview with Joseph at 
this time, and here is part of the conversation as 
he reports it. 
J. — What do yon say to Mozart's composition? 
D. — He is unquestionably one of the greatest 
original geniuses, and thus far I have known no 
composer, who possesses so astonishing a richness 
of ideas. I could wish he was not so prodigal of 
them. He does not allow the auditor to take 
breath ; for hardly will one reflect upon a beau- 
tiful thought, when another still finer is there, 
which crowds out the former, and so it goes on 
and on until at last a man remembers not ono of 
all these beauties. 

J. — In his theatrical pieces he has the single 
fault, that, as the singers have very often com- 
plained, he covers them up by his accompani- 
ments. 

D. — That would surprise me. It is very pos- 
sible to introduce harmony and accompaniment, 
without spoiling the cantilena. 

J. — This^lent you possess mksterly. I have 
noticed it in your two oratorios Esther and Job. 
What do you say to Haydn's compositions ? 

D. — Of his operatic pieces I have heard noth- 
ing. 

J. — You lose nothing thereby ; for he is just 
like Mozart. 

Mozart's operatic music not being to the 
Emperor's taste, bow was it to be expected 
that men whose music he did enjoy should in his 
own theatre be displaced to make way for him, 
or that a new and unnecessary chapelmastership 
should be established, simply for the sake of giv- 
ing a permanent situation to a young man under 
30 ? A man whom the Emperor knew as the 
Thalberg or Liszt of his day in his pianism, as an 
operatic composer, who persisted in covering his 
scores with **too many notes ?" 

Again ; if I have been able to read the musi- 
cal history of Vienna rightly, there was not at 
that time a public for such works as Figaro. True, 
Kelly tells us of the enthusiasm at the first per- 
formance ; and so does Mozart in his letters to 
his father (See Holmes 282) ; but on the whole 
St was not a work which filled the treasury of the 
theatre. It stood as small a chance then in Vi- 
enna, when opposed to Martin's, Dittersdorfs and 
Salieri's works, as it does now in New York when 
opposed to Donizetti, Bellini and Verdi. Long 



years after Mozart's death, when a musical pub- 
lic had been educated by his works to a full ap- 
preciation of his almost superhuman abilities,when 
his works had reformed public taste and their in- 
fluence was felt in all the operatic compositions of 
the age — it was, and is, a very easy and cheap way 
of accounting for. their want of instant success, 
for the biographer and pseudo-musical histori- 
an tosavo himself the trouble of research and study 
/ind heap abuse upon the scapegoat — the impe- 
rial chapelmaster Salieri — finding in his envy, 
enmity and intrigues, a facile explanation of all 
the phenomena in the case. 

The opinions of Prof. Jahn upon any point 
connected with Mozart are of more importance 
and value than those of any other writer ; and 
the psge or two in his great work concerning the 
relations between him and Salieri must find place 
here. It is with very great diffidence that I con- 
fess myself not satisfied with the final impression 
which these pages leave upon the mind of the 
reader ; it is too much like that which Holmes 
labors to convey — though in all respects softened. 

♦•Salieri," says Jahn (III. 61.), "had no reason 
to oppose the direction of the Emperor's taste, it 
beinrr that which he himself followed. With skill 
and talent he sought to avail himself of the ac- 
quisitions made in various directions by modem 
music, and to enable the Italian opera to meet 
the just demands of a refined taste. With the ex- 
ception of the operas which he composed for 
Paris, and in which he purposely adopted the style 
of Gluck, he in his works remained true to the 
traditions of the Italian opera ; be introduced no 
substantially new element into it, and his artistic 
indiriduality was nob strong and important 
enough to impress upon the opera a new charac- 
ter. But just this measure of talent, skill and 
taste had gained him the favor of his imperial 
master and the public ; he must have possessed 
an uncommon moral and arti&tic greatness of 
character, and independence, to have enabled 
him to acknowledge the newly rising genius as 
greater than himself, to have bowed before him 
and retired into the shade — and this he did not 
possess. (?) 

"Salieri is described as a good-natured, kindly 
man, blameless and amiable in private life, and 
justly honored with a reputation for noble and 
benevolent acts ; but these good qualities could 
not stand the trial, when they came into conflict 
with jealousy for his fame and his position as an 
artist. (?) In the year 1 780 he returned to Vi- 
enna from a long journey into Italy, where he 
had gained new honor and fame, and his hold 
upon the Emperor's favor was thereby only the 
more firmly fixed. Now he found in Mozart a ri- 
val, dangerous already through the splendor of 
his powers as a virtuoso, which most quickly 
gains the loud applause of the multitude ; who 
had by his ^^ Belmont and Constanza** [Abduction 
from the Seraglio] cast Salieri's *'Chimney-sweep- 
er" into the shade ; who by his ^^Idomeneo" pro- 
claimed himself a dangerous competitor in his 
own special field, and soon enough entered the 
lists with him in the Italian opera. Salieri, who 
would rather instinctively feel the superior 
strength of Mozart, than clearly recognize it, 
could not remain entirely easy and indifferent. 
No misunderstanding, however, occurred in their 
personal relations ; Mozart in his intercourse with 
his compeers in art was friendly, good-humored 
and mild in judgment, *also in respect to Salieri, 



who did not like him/ as Frau Sophia Haibl, his 
wife's sister, records ; and he (Salieri) ^had too 
much policy' to allow his dislike to Mozart to at- 
tract attention. That this dislike really existed^ 
that Salieri sought secretly to hinder his rival's 
advancement, was considered by Mozarf s friends 
and by others in Vienna, as an established fact ; 
and he sought to injure him, not only by dispar- 
aging criticisms in the proper quarter, but by 
many a little intrigue, of which . unequivocal 
traces will hereafter meet us ("i.e. in Jahn's vol- 
umes). Under these circumstances, it is clear, 
that Salieri and Strack- were allies in the music- 
room of the. Emperor, when it was for their in- 
terest to keep off foreign elements, which must 
necessarily have undermined their long confirm- 
ed influence, in case another direction should be 
given to the Emperor's taste. If, therefore, Jo- 
seph did animate Mozart with kind words, which 
gave him courage, the more so as 'great people 
do not like to say such things, because they must 
always be ready for a butcher's thrust' [an ex- 
pression of Mozart's which I do not understand] 
— still he had to overcomes obstacles in the sur- 
roundings of the Emperor, clearly more powerful 
that the favorable disposition of the monarch, 
which Mozart was ever re-awakening by new ex- 
hibitions of his talents. Moreover the economy 
of the Emperor came into the account, who could 
not make up his mind to add another salary to 
those of the various chapelmasters whom he al- 
ready had in his employ." 

The exact weight which should be granted to 
Sophia Haibl's words, written many yean after 
Mozart's death, and when the idea that the young 
man had been the object of the bitter but con- 
cealed enmity of Salieri, had become general, is 
not easy to determine. Nor need it be attempt- 
ed here. 

But to one point attention must be called and 
that is this : It seems to have occurred to none 
who have had occasion to write on the relations 
between the two great composers, that Salieri 
may have been sincerely honest in his opinions 
of Mozart's music. Jahn says (HI. 63, note) : 
"I have heard from trustworthy witnesses in 
Vienna, that Salieri in his old age, when he 
thought himself in confidential circles, expressed 
with a passionate emphasis painful to his hearers, 
the most unjust judgments upon Mozart's com- 
positions." Mr. Joseph Hiittenbrenner, has re- 
lated the same thing, out of his own experience, 
to the present writer. But does that necessarily 
imply the personal enmity which is everywhere 
charged upon him ? Abb^ Stadler used to leave 
the quartet concerts in Vienna after the works 
of Mozart, Haydn, &c., were finished, and Beet- 
hoven's came up ; but there was no personal en- 
mity. Was Sarti's notorious attack upon Mo- 
zart's six quartets dedicated to 3aydn the off- 
spring of any other feeling than zeal for what he 
thought the only good music ? Were the French 
dramatic '^pkilosopbers" actuated by any base 
motive, when they proved, to their own satisfac- 
tion, that Shakespeare could not write a good 
play? Haydn's musical painting in the "Crea- 
tion" was a topic for Beethoven's jocose and sar- 
castic remarks. John Peter Salomon declared 
in 1813 that Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was 
rubbish ; he was perfectly honest in his opinion, 
just as he was three years later when, in pres- 
ence of the Philharmonic Society, he expressed 
his regret for having thus spoken, and pronounc- 
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ed the work wliat the musical world now knows 
it to be. 

Thirty years after the time of which we are 
now ipeaking, Anselm Hiittenbrenner, a very 
fine musician, brother of the Joseph H. mention- 
ed above, he who supported the dying Beetho- 
ven's head, became the pupil of Salieri. Ilis 
reminiscences of him may be read in the Leipzijv 
Musik Zeitung of Nov. 80, 1825. A portion of 
this article is here introduced, because it is in part 
directly to the purpose, and in part indirectly, as 
showinjT how fixed the musical views and opinions 
in which he was educated remained in his mind. 

**Throu<rh the recommendation of Count Mor- 
itz von Fries — an in all respects ma<;nanimous 
promoter of the arts — I was received in the year 
1815 as a pupil in composition by the imperial 
royal Chapelmaster Salieri. The first examina- 
tion to which I was subjected consisted in this : 
that I must sing with him a rather difficult two. 
part Canon, then play a Sonata of Beethoven, 
which he placed before me, and finally extempo- 
rize. To the question what clefs I was most fa- 
miliar with, I replied that all were reasonably in 
my power ; upon which he bcpran to speak of the 
barytone and half soprano clefs, my ignorance of 
which I had blushingly to acknowledge. In his 
instructions in composition Salieri employed no 
text book. He gave no directions to his pupils 
what they should write; each had free choice 
according to his taste. What was placed before 
him for correction, he examined with severity. 
Consecutive fifths and octaves he simply pointed 
out and warned against ; but a minor seventh ac- 
cord in upward motion was a thorn in his eye ; 
and so too were all progressions difficult for the 
singer and the so-called relcUiones non harmanicae^ 
the bad effect of which he made us feel very sen- 
sibly by vigorously striking them on the piano- 
forte. Most rigorous was he in the matter of 
modulation ; he labored with all zeal against the 
constant and glaring changes of key, so common 
of late years, and likened certairt modern compo- 
sers to people who jump out of the window in 
order to get into the street. When vocal com- 
positions were brought to him, he first read the 
words through with great attention ; then he ex- 
amined the music to see whether it was written 
in the spirit of the text ; if this was not the case, 
whatever good and original passages it might pos- 
ses, the work had no sort of value in his eves- 
On such occasions his zeal would grow particular. 
ly ardent, and he would cite many passages out 
of the works of famous masters, who had fallen 
into this sort of mistake. 

-'^In compositions for the church he would have 
the spirit of devotion and humility rule through- 
out ; a pompous Kyrie or a jolly Dona nobis he 
hated. In opera (of which he himself composed 
fifty-twoj the principal thing was to see what 
character was to sing this or that number. He 
complained of those composers, who have their 
squires sing in the same lofty style as their knights, 
and in whose music the mentor quavers and trills 
precisely like the pupil. He thought it also op- 
posed to common sense to give a rich instrumen- 
tal accompaniment to scenes of little passion ; and 
needlessly to agonize the ear with barbarous ac- 
cords (so he called them) at the best could only 
suit a chorus of demons. According to him the 
operatic composer should not be a miniature 
painter, and employ his strength in the careful 
working out of parlicniar figures and in other 
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displays of contrapuntal skill. He demanded, for 
the sake of the effect, strokes large and bold, 
analogous to the dash of the scene painter. 

''^Htt held Gluck to be the greatest operatic 
composer ; he alone, in his view, had best known 
how to express character in music, and to pro- 
duce the grandest effects with few notes ; while 
of late years the auditor, owing to the lavish use 
of them, remained unmoved by the mightiest 
masses of tones. Of Mozart he always spoke 
with marked respect, [^atunehmender — extraordi- 
nary — Hochachtung."] He, the Unsurpassable, 
came often to Salieri with the words : ^Dear papa, 
hand me some of the old scores out of the court 
library ; I will look them through here by you,' 
and several times when thus employed he missed 
his dinner. One day I asked Salieri to show 
me the house in which Mozart died, upon which 
he took me into the Rauhensteingassc and point- 
ed it out. It is, if my memory serves, distinguish- 
ed by a picture of the Virgin.* Salieri visited 
him on the last day but one of his life and was 
one of the few who attended his funeral." 

The "marked respect" with which Salieri al- 
ways spoke of Mozart in the presence of Anselm 
Huttenbrenner, as a man of highest genius, tal- 
ent and musical learning, no doubt — is perfectly 
compatible with his more private explosions in 
relation to the operatic music of that master. 
Think how Salieri's canons of criticism were in- 
vaded by Mozart 1 And yet in his old age Sali- 
eri could hear no new opera, which had not the 
Mozart style for its basis, and which not untre- 
quently sought success by an exaggeration of what 
in the old man's eyes were Mozart's worst faults, 
even to caricature. In his view the whole di- 
rection of opera aeria was wrong and this tenden- 
cy had been ^ren it by Mosart's example. One 
can admire the greatness of ^'nutshell" Carlyle's 
genius, the extent of his acquirements, the pro- 
fundity of his thoughts, and yet honestly detest 
his abominable use, or rather misuse of the 
"King's Enfjlish" — as bad as FalstafTs misuse of 
the King's press — and despise his incapacity to 
perceive the truth in the cases of his heroes, or 
in cases where a people, and not a single individ- 
ual, is heroic. 

Let us for once forget all the prejudgments, 
which we have made when reading the lamenta- 
tions o** Holmes, and indeed of all Mozart litera- 
ture, over the success of Salieri's personal enmity 
and the intrigues which sprang out of it, in crash- 
ing Mozart, and look at the matter from a simple 
common-sense point of view, leaving romance to 
Polkos and soft-hearted young women — to such 
as really suppose, that the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, can 
furnish, in the nineteenth century, a real origi- 
nal of the inane, namby-pamby Seraphiel of 
*' Charles Auchester." 

Mozart's friends claim — and justly too, as the 
future proved — that, when he, the young man of 
twenty-five, settled in Vienna, he needed 
but the opportunity, and he would utterly 
cast all others composers in Vienna into the 
shade ; would prove indisputably the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of his powers ; and place himself 
on a height beyond rivalry. Suppose Salieri 
perceived this — he the Imperial Royal Chap- 
elmaster — still a young man also, and with a 

* A new houM called the *Moairthof,* ooeuples the ipot 
now, the ftont ornamented with baata of MTentl eomposera, 
and within a eoloaeal bnat of Moiart. 



long career before him — he who certainly stood 
first as Italian operatic composer, who enjoyed 
the special favor of the Emperor and the Vienna 
public — whose works were known throughout' 
Europe — save possibly in England— can you 
blame him for not at once saying: "Here, Mozart 
take my sceptre — ^true, you have not yet written 
any grand opera except the Idomtneo^ but I see 
you are a far greater genius than I am, and as 
you are supreme at the piano-forte and instru- 
mental composition, so make your crown triple, 
by adding that of Italian opera to it." 

The idea becomes thus an absurdity. 

Upon the whole, the charges against Salieri — 
in part disproved by incorrigible and unbending 
dates — if not resulting in the verdict "not guilty," 
may at least be dismissed with the Scotch verdict 
"not proven." I ask for Salieri only justice — ^no- 
thing more. 

Tho"TF*«n«r Tkeaierkalender'* for 1787 con- 
tains a list of all the performances in the Imp. 
Roy. Court Theatre from Oct 1, 1785 to Sept- 
81,1786. The theatre was open 818 evenings, 
157 of which were for opera, a single work, with 
but very few exceptions, comprising an evening's 
performance. For some nine months of the year 
opera as a rule occupied three evenings in the 
week ; but through July and half of August 
opera alone was given. Salieri's Grotto di Tro- 
fonio — first performance Oct 12, 1785 — ^had 
seven representations during the first four months, 
three during the next five, and during the entire 
theatrical year 17. During this ye^r his ^^Fiera 
di Venezia" was given five times, and his Scuola 
de Gelosi twice. Mozart's Figaro — first perform- 
ance. May 1 — had six representations during the 
first four months, in September, October and No- 
vember, ono each, when it was dropped, until re- 
vived under Salieri in 1789. His "Abduction 
from the Seraglio" was also given May 10 and 
July 21. 

Paisiello was perhaps the most popular compo- 
ser that year ; his "King Theodor" was given 
eleven times, his "Barber of Seville" ten, and at 
least seven evenings were occupied by other 
works from his pen. The new operas of that the- 
atrical year were eleven in number, in a period 
of ten and a half months of actual performances. 
One of these was the celebrated "Doctor and 
Apothecary" of Dittersdorf, broadly farcical, at 
which the theatre shook with laughing, Joseph' 
setting the example, and which had nine repre- 
sentations from 1 1 July to Aug. 6. Another was- 
Cimarosa's "Za Villanella rapita" performed 
eight times from Nov. 25, 1785 to Feb. 17, '86, 
while his "L' Italiana in Londra," revived May 
1 7, '86, had six representations before the cliose 
of September. The remaining 78 evenings were 
divided among some eighteen operas, old and 
new, which had from one to eight performances, 
and which were without exception of the bufTb 
order. This review of the year certainly ' gi-ves 
little encouragement to the idea, that after the 
ninth performance of Figaro in November, 1 786, 
it was banished from the stage through cabal and 
intrigue— certainly not through an intrigue led 
by, or for the advantage of, the absent Salieri. 
Except the "Grotto of Trophonius," a work 
which had a very remarkable success, and was 

performed 1 7 times in eleven months, there was 
no opera but the "Doctor and Apothecary" which 
ran as many times in that year as Mozart's "i^i^- 
arO** from May to November. 

(To be Contlnaed. 
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Musical Culture and Tendencies in Leipzig. 

THS OON8BRTATORXUM. — PXYBNTIBTB BIRTHDAT OF 

PROF. MOSCHELES. 

The following forms the principal portion of the 
Leipzig Correspondence (for Juno 4) of the London 
Orchestra^ The writer is clearly an Englishman. 

The "Pablic Examinations'' of the pupils of the 
Leipsic Conservatonam (writes onr correspondent), 
which have been held during the last few weeks, sug- 
gest the qncstion, what has that institution done for 
the progress of art ? I do not propose to enter into 
R detailed criticism of the performances of the pnpils, 
for it is not a public examination alone, where the 
pieces are specially prepared for the occa^ion, which 
can test the value or the teaching. Suffice it to say, 
that two of our countryfolk were among the best 
players — Miss Georgiana Well (a niece of Mr. Mao- 
farren) in Mendelssohn's D minor concerto, and Mr. 
Horton C. Allison in tlie same composer's G minor 
concerto. The performances included pianoforte, 
▼iolin, and violoncello solo and . ensemble playing ; 
solo and choral singing ; organ-playing ; and coinpo- 
sitions of orchestra, chamber, end vocal music. The 
bias of the pupils to the modem school was strongly 
marked. The piano compositions selected were con- 
fined to those of Weber, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Chopin ; the violin to Spohr, De 
Beriot, Mendelssohn, and Dnvid. Either the masters 
seem to exert too little influence upon their pupils in 
directing their choice, or the pnpils are too self-willed 
to obey. Seductive enough is the Romantic school, 
but its followers require to be strengthened by the 
more invigorating productions of the clossical age. 
I am not denying the many and great merits of the 
Romsnticists*, but a too exclusive bias in their direc- 
tion brings with it enervation and vagueness, just as 
exclusive claRsicality tends to dryness and retrogres- 
sion. To judge from the character of the majority 
of the pupil's compositions, it might be supposed that 
the masters of the Conservatorium belonged to the 
Zuknnft party, or, as it prefers to be called, the "New 
German School.'' But the names of Reinecke, 
Hauptmann, and Richter are a sufficient guarantee 
that this is not the case. These professors must, 
however, have felt very much like a hen which has 
hatched a brood of ducks. I believe several of the 
compositions were rather considerably "tamed"beforo 
they were submitted to the public, but much was still 
left which ought not to have been stamped with the 
seal of the Conservatorium. Perhaps there is a some- 
thing in the air which seizes upon the present genera- 
tion, just a-s our fathers went through a course of By- 
rouism ; but as the latter settled down into most re- 
spectable fathers of families, so there is still hope that 
when our young friends have sown their musical oats, 
the extravagance and the impatience of law under 
which they now suffer (and make others suffer) will 
give way to sounder views, and that the present fer* 
mentation will end in wine, new, perhaps in taste, but 
sound in body. A pianoforte fugue, by Herr Rade^ 
ki, of Riga, and a "dance" from ''Music to the Win- 
tor's Tale," by Herr Flitner, of Dachwig, must be 
excepted from the general censure. Earnestness and 
effort on the part of the other young composers can- 
not be denied, however much opinions as to their 
taste may differ. It is unfortunate that the Professor 
of the Esthetics and History of Music belongs to the 
new school ; so far as I am aware, its only represen- 
tative in the Conservatorium. This chair, which of 
all others has so much influence for good or evil, 
ought to bo otherwise filled, if the Directors had mor- 
al courage enough to do justice to themselves and to 
their pupils. 

The cursus of theoretical construction, as conduct- 
ed by Dr. Hauptmann, Herr Richter, and Dr. Pnp- 
peritz, is admirable and thorou^^h. That happy me- 
dium is inculcated which is equally removed from 
the anxious timidity of the old school, and from the 
lawless audacity of'the new. The piano wan well 
represented. I'he system introduced by Herr Plaidy, 
the principal master for the technicalities of the in- 
strument, gives a certainty and command that re- 
move all apprehension of slips and srumblc^. There 
may, perhaps, be some danger of the touch becomino: 
hard, and the stylo mechanical , but the safeguard 
against this is musical feeling, without which no tech- 
nical skilWwill make a player. All that relates to 
the style of playing, and the true conception of mu- 
sic of the classical school, is taught by Professor Mos- 
cheles as few others could teach it. But the profes- 
sor has himself repeatedly said he does not pretend 
to teach the more modem music of Chopin and Schu- 
mann and the Romanticists, with which he has less 
sympathy. This music must be taught, and it were 
much to be wished that a master should be appointed 
who could do it justice. At present, as is generally 
the case among young people, the virtuoso element is 



unduly esteemed by the pupils ; brilliancy of execu- 
tion being looked upon as the end, instead of the 
menus. 

The organ bos not that consideration bestowed up- 
on it which its imjiortonce deserves. There may be 
many reasons for this. There is but little demand 
and less employment for first-da^ organiats in Ger- 
many. In the church scrvicea the orgon is only re- 
quired to accompany the chorales ; if any more 
elaborate music be performed, an orchestra is em- 
ployed. For a lonfr time there has been a prejudice 
against usintr the organ in combination with the or- 
cliestra in oratorios, &c., which is but now beginning 
to die away. These are general unfavorable influen- 
ces, but there arc others peculiar to the I^eipsic Con- 
servatorium. The instrument upon which the pupils 
have to practice is the most miserable imacrinable ; 
asthmatic and rickety, ivories worn away from the 
keys, some of the stops slonr in speaking;:, he must 
indeed be a devoted lover of the organ who can find 
anything but disgust in his hour's practice. Add to 
this, that the or{;an is in a clniroh, and that the Leip- 
sic authorities seem to think frigid mortification (by 
deputy) is meritorious, and therefore the churches are 
not heated, and some idea can be formed of the pleas- 
antness ofa sojourn in such a locality during a Ger- 
man winter, when the thermometer is often for days to 
gether down to zero, and even lower. Under such cir- 
cumstances nothing more than tolerable mechanical 
correctness can be expected from the pupils ; and that 
some attained more than this speaks highly for their 
perseverance under difficulties. As for any idea of 
the charms of li(;1it and shade, and of the cxpre««ion 
of which organ playing is capable, from a judicious 
combination and variation of stops, no one seems now 
to have it. This, and the use of the swell (in the 
few instances where iJiis mechanism exists), are look- 
ed down upon ns sentimental frivolities. Schneider 
was ofa different opinion, but he is dead. Another 
very necessary hranch also seems to be too much 
neglected, viz., instruction in playing from a figured 
bass, and in accompaniment. Of the other branches 
of instruction, and of the general educational influ- 
ence of tho Leipsic musical life, I must speak in my 
next. 

The Conservatorium Soir^ in honor of Professor 
Moscheles' seventieth birthday passed off brilliantly. 
The railings of the orchestra and the Professor's chair 
were decorated with sprinji: garlands. The music was 
entirely selected from the Master's compositions. 
The first piece, Grand Septuor in D, Op. 88. for 
piano, violin, tenor, clarinet, horn, violoncello and 
contrabass, was played by the Herren Kapellmeister 
Reinecke, Concertmeister David, F. Hermann, B. 
Landgraf, A Luidner, L. Liibeck, and O. Bachaus, 
and was most warmly received ; It deserves to be bet- 
ter known. The other pieces {"Lea Contnutes" for 
two pianos, eight hands. Op. 115, and Concerto Fan- 
tastiguet Op. 96, as well as some vocal compositions^ 
were entrusted to pupils, who seemed delighted thus 
to show their respect to their master. A choral song, 
"DUa isi der lag des Eerm" from Op. 1 1 7, was sung 
really well — a most rare event in the Conservatori- 
um. When the performance was over, the Professor 
ascended the orchestra, and with perceptible emotion 
spoke to the following effect : — "First of all I must 
express my gratitude to the Almighty, who has pre- 
served me to this day in such complete health and 
strength ; and then 1 must thank the Directors, my 
colleagues, and the pupils, for the affection they have 
shown me to-day. As lohs: as my mental and phys- 
ical energy are pre.served, (and, thank God, they are 
as strong as ever), I hope to devote them to the well- 
being of the Conservatorium, and to the progress of 
art ; and when the time comes that they begin to 
wane, bo as lenient to me I pray you, as yon are of- 
fectionate now." It was evident that the<:o simple 
words came from the heart, and when they were spo- 
ken, "hoch !*' after **hoch .'" was shouted, and among 
them some English "hurrahs !" were audible. 



Leipstc, Idth June, 1864. 

Last week I wrote to you about the theoretical, 
piano, and organ teaching In the Leip«»ic Conservato- 
rium. I now come to the violin, of which Herr 
Concertmeister David is the principal pn»fessor. It 
would be difficult to hnd anotlior who comhines in 
himself in so high a degree all the essentials of a con- 
summate teacher; of this his "Violin School," jre- 
cently published hy Breitkopf and Hartel, is a con- 
vincini; proof. He understands how to excite the 
emnlation of the most indolent pupils, and is himself 
60 thorough a musician that there is no danirer of 
one-sidedness in his tuition. It is not his fault if any 
of his pupils turn out mere virtuosi, Herr David is 
ably supported by the Herren Concertmeister Rai- 
mund Dreyschocic, Rontgen, and Hermann ; the last 
named gentleman devotes himself especially to the 
tenor. The teadiing of the violoncello is in the 



hands of Herr Lubeck. who, although not quite equal 
to his immediate predecessors, the Herren Griitzma- 
cher and Davidpff, is a performer of no ordinary 
ability, but is, perhaps, a little too much inclined to 
overvalue execution ; a longer residence in Leipsic 
will give him the best chance of correcting this bias. 
Wind inatruments form no part of the regular cnrsui 
of instruction ; they can bo taught for an extni fee, 
but, ao far as I am aware, no pupil has availed him- 
self of the opportunity. This is much to be regret- 
tod, for it is just this branch of the orchestra which 
so needs to l)e filled by persons of musical, as diatin- 
guishcd from mere technical, education. It would 
also be a great advantage to the Conservatorium had 
it a small orchestra of its own at its disposal. Com- 
posers would thus havo an opportunity of learning 
practically some of thoso secrets of instrumentation 
which theoretical instruction alone will never impart. 
The "ensemble" and "orchestra" lessons are very 
valuable to those who attend them in a right spirit. 
It is n pity that the great numlterof the pupils makes 
it difficult for them to avail themaelvcs more fre- 
quently of the opportunity of taking part in the en- 
semble pl.iyirig under a master's direction ; it takes 
the "selfisline«s" out of those who like to shine alone, 
without thinking of their play-fellows, or of the musi- 
cal effect. In the "orchestra" lessons, a symphony, 
overture, or other orchestral piece is played. The 
stringed quartet is fully represented. Tho "wind" 
and contrabass are played from the score on the 
piano ; this affords excellent practice. The pupils 
have also the opportunity of familiarizing themselves 
with the use of the b&ton. Another excellent ar- 
rangement is the Af>tndunterhnltunpf held every Fri- 
day, at which chamber compositions, concertos, vocal 
and instrumental solos, are performed by the pupils, 
in the presence of their masters and feilow-scholars, 
and of a few per^ons who are favored with permission 
to attend. It is very interesting to watch tlie promess 
of the various pupila, who thus become acquainted 
with works which are unsuitable for a larger and more 
mixed audience, and who also f>ain confidence against 
the time when they must make a more public appear- 
ance. 

Singing, as well solo as choral, is, and I am told 
has always been, the weak point of the Conservato- 
rium. Durinp: a period of some years I have not 
heard a single pupil who had the least idea of the 

f proper formation, command or use of the voice ; nn- 
ess, indeed, one or two he excepted who had already 
mastered the elements of tho vocal school before they 
came to Leipsic. The Professor of singing com- 
plains of want of support from the Direction; the 
latter of want of energy on the part of the Professor. 
Where the fault is, I cannot say — I simply record the 
lamentable fact. The choral singing is most sloven- 
ly. The pupils seem to think it beneath them to at- 
tend the chorus classes ; a stricter discipline on this 
point is much to be desired ; the odvantage is mani- 
fold : it renders the ear more certain, often a weak 
point with pianists ; it teaches composers what the 
voice can and cannot do ; and it educates the taste 
in a hijrh degree. The apathy with which the "mix- 
ed chorus" is regarded is one of the many evil results 
of the 3/aan«*^Man^ movement — a movement which 
cannot be too severely reprobated by every one who is 
concerned for the welfare of the art of music. 

But high as is the character of the instmction in 
the Conservatorium (excepting in singing) it is not 
that which gives musical education here its special 
value. First-rate masters may Ih) found in London 
in abundance. It is the musical atmosphere which 
works so invigoratingly ; for to those who have ears 
to hear, what is learned beyond tho walls of the. Con- 
servatorium is of as much, if not greater, importance 
as what i-* learned within them. The Gewand- 
haus (in whoso orcliestra the more advanced pnpils 
ore allowed to play) and other concerts, the Church, 
the various musical .societies, the opera, spread before 
the hearer a mass of music of which yon can havo no 
idea in London, where year after year the same com- 
positions are repeated ad nauseam» And what con- 
cert societies in London could afford to open their 
doors gratuitously to musi<*al students? How many 
students could afford to pay London prices for admis- 
sion to operas and conceits ? And when a gentleman 
has acquired a general musical education, what career 
is at present open to him in England unless he have 
devoted himself to composition (and then he must 
have private means) or to the piano, or organ, or un- 
less he be a brilliant solo player ? I do not wish to 
bo misunderstood by the word gentleman ; I do not 
limit it to one of so-called centle birth ; I mean by it 
any man who has educated his mind, and who by his 
good conduct and good manners has a right to ad- 
mission into respectable society. Are there four reg- 
ular orchestras in the whole of Her Majesty's domin- 
ions in which such a gentleman would feel he could 
play witliout losing caste ? How different is it in 
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Germany I Here, there are at lenst ten first^clam or- 
chestras to which it is an honor for anj one to helonc^. 
Then of those of the second class, membership in 
which is looked npon as thoron^rhly respectable, I 
cannot undertake to g^ive the nambers. Every little 
capital and court has one — (one of the few still exist- 
hig benefits of the multitudes of petty states.) In- 
deed, if you take a German Gazetteer, and mark off 
each town of 20,000 inhabitants, (excludintc the east- 
ernmost border district), yon hare a catalogue of per- 
manent, respectable orchestras. Nor are the smaller 
towns without music ; almost every market town has 
its "town-band," and although the execution may 
not ho up to Grewandhaus mark, the repertoire they 
perform is almost always (rood. Many a man is 
there, too, who will attach himself for a very small 
salary to an orchestra simply for the sake of being; 
able "to make p^ood music. Small and unfortunate 
indeed must ho the town or even the Tilla(;e, which 
cannot ^t up a strinp: quartet, to which a piano can 
in most cases be added. 



Johannes Brahms. 

To th« Bdltor of th« London Uoslcal World. 

SiB,^Of all the young composers of Germany, 
there is, probably, not one about whom n greater di. 
versity of opinion exists than about Johsnno* Brahms. 
Your contemporary, the Niederrheiniscfie Mtutik-Zeit- 
ung, published lately a very interesting article con- 
cerning him. Fromit we fenm that Brahms is the 
son of a musician at Hamburg, and a punil of Edon- 
ard Marxsen. He was, in the autumn of 1853, when 
nineteen years old, introduced by Robert Schumann 
to the musical world in an unuRiially brilliant fash- 
ion. The Neue ZeitscJirifl fur Masik, in its number 
of the 28th October, 1853, contains the following 
article, headed "New Paths," from the pen of the 
above composer: "Years have elapsed — nearly as 
many as I devoted to the earlier editing of this pa- 
per, namely ten — without my having once been heard 
on this ground, so rich in reminiscences. Frequent- 
ly, though I was actively and laboriously engaged in 
the task of production. I felt a wish t^ speak ; many 
new and talented men had appeared ; a new strength 
seemed to be manifested in music, as is proved by 
numerous high-soaring artists very recently, though 
their productions are known perhaps only to a some- 
what narrow circle. I here allnde to Joseph Joa- 
chim, Erni^t Nanmann, Ludwig Normann, Woldemar 
Bargiel, Theodor Kirchner, Julius Schaffer, and Al- 
bert Dietrich, together with C. F. Wilsing, the pro- 
found composer, who has devoted himself to sacred 
music, and whom I must not forget. Niels W. Gade, 
C. F. Mangold, Robert Franz, and St. Heller, also, 
must bo mentioned as their valiantly advancing pre- 
cursors. Following with the greatest interest the 
paths pursued by these elected ones, I thought that, 
after such a state of things, there would and must 
suddenly appear one destined to give expression in 
an ideal manner to the deepest feelings of the age ; 
one who would present us with the qualities of a mas- 
ter, not developed gradually, but like Minerva, 
springing completely armed from the head of Jupi- 
ter. He has now come : a youth, at whose cradle 
graces and heroes kept guard. His name is Johannes 
Brahms ; he came from Hamburg, where he creat- 
ed in dark stillness, after being educated, by an ad- 
mirable and enthusiastic teacher, in the most difficult 
laws of his art. He had, too, been recommended to 
me a short time previously by an honored and well- 
known master. Even in his outward appearance he 
showed all those signs which announce to us : this is 
one of the elect. Sitting at the piano he l>egan to 
disclose wonderful regions. We weins nttrnrted with- 
in circles more and more magical. To this mnst be 
added a genial power of execution changing the 
riano into an orchestra of sorrowfully sounding and 
loudly jubilant voices. There were honnets, or rath- 
er veiled symphonies — songs, the poetry of which 
would be understood without words, though a deep 
and songful melody pervades them all — detached 
pianoforte pieces, partly of a demoniacal natnre, 
most graceful in iheir form, then sonatas for the 
violin and pinnoforte, quartets for stringed instru- 
ments — and all eo different from one another that 
each one appeared to flow from a separate source. 
Then again ho seemed, like some oni!\Tird foaming 
flood, to unite them all as though in a waterfrtll, bear- 
ing on the surface of its waves, ns thoy dashed down 
below, the peaceful rainbow, and surrounded on the 
bank by butterflies and nightingales* voices. When 
he sinks his magic wand to where the powers of the 
masses in the orchestra and chorus lend him their 
strength, we shall find still more wonderful glances 
into the secrets of the spirit-world in store for us. 
May the highest genius strengthen him, as there is a 
prospect that it will, since there dwells within him 
another kind of genius, that, namely, of modesty. 



His associates greet him on his first passage through 
the world, where, perhaps, wounds, but, also, laurels 
and palms await him ; we welcome him as a strong 
champion. At every period there exists a secret 
league of kindred spirits. Link yourselves together 
in a closer circle, ye that belong to each other, so that 
the truth of art may shine more and more brightly, 
spreading everywhere joy and blessings." 

This introduction, says the Neiderrheinische^ was as 
dangerons as it was brilliant. Schumann's disciples 
felt inclined to greet with shouts of joy one thus rec- 
ommended, while the master's adversaries were ready 
to cry the whole thing down ns a humbug. Schu- 
mann could do no more for his protege than induce 
the firms of Breitkopf and Senff to print the young 
man's first compositions ; his mind was shortly after- 
wards enveloped in the night of madness. Brahms, 
therefore, entered alone on his way, and at first re- 
ceived, after playing publicly on tlie 17th Decembrr, 
1863, in Jxiipsic^ almost more wounds than laurels. 
Attacks and hanghtily unfavorable opinions were 
more frequent than acknowledgments of his talent 
and encouragement ; the composer, like the pianist, 
was sharply criticized, and his career did not answer 
Schumann's predictions. It was slower and more 
thorny than the patrons of the clever young man im- 
agined. The damage inflicted by imprudence, in a 
moment, had to be made good in a long course of 
years ; that whicli Brahms could not achieve in his 
first attack, ho had to attain by gradual exertion and 
labor. 

Compositions by Brahms appeared in nine pnrt^, 
at short intervals,after Schumann's recommendation. 
There were three Pianoforte Sonatas, three books of 
Songs, a Pianoforte Trio, and a Scherzo and Varia- 
tions for the same instrument. Opinion, at first 
obscured bv party zeal, has probably now settled 
down into the conviction that the Sonatas, of which 
that in F minor is the most important, are the worTc 
of a clever composer, possessing a lively imagination, 
but who, in the zenlons exuberance of youth, is not 
yet acquainted with the laws of style and form-beau- 
ty, which he saucily and wilfully oversteps. His 
most successful eflbrts were the Songs, which remind 
one of Schubert and Schumann, some of which — es- 
pecially those set to Eichendoi*flrs words — are genu- 
inely poetical. They contain, as do also the songs 
subsequently published, the qualities which are pe- 
culiarly characteristic of Brahms, gentle, fervent, 
dreamy romanticism and refined poetic feeline. A 
very good notion of his kind of disposition is afforded 
also by the VHrlutlons on n llieuie of Schuiiiann's 
(Op. 9). It has somewhere been correctly observed 
that Brahms is not a Schumann ite, but can only be 
said to possess a disposition related to that of Schu- 
mann, which i»egan by roaring and foam, and must 
now crow clear. 

After his first efforts had not quite come up to the 
expectations excited, he devoted himself, in Hanover, 
Diisseldorf, and Hamburg, to serious study, making 
now and then professional tours. Durinjr these he 
appeared in the capacity of a pianist, and. besides his 
own productions, played more especially works of 
Bach, Beethoven and Schumann. But here again ho 
had to contend with fresh difficulties ; his playing 
and taste gave signs of an intellectual disposition ; 
the masses, however, wanted strong impressions, and 
treated him somewhat coldly. Like his crcntive fac- 
ulty, his piano-forte playinjr appears to have subse- 
quently gained in depth. It is now praised for be- 
ing sofr and delicate, without wanting strength where 
strength is requi^'ite ; it clings with intellectual and 
warm feeling to the composition performed, and, with 
artistic di^rnity, holds itself aloof from all virtuoso- 
like tinsel. 

Since the end of the autumn of 1862, Brahms has 
resided in Vienna, where, a few months ajro, ho wns 
appointed, on Stegmaver's dcnth, cliornsmjipfer of 
the Sing-Akademie. For the Inst few year« (al out 
fonr), he has energetically devoted himself to two 
of the most important departments of his art — 
namely, chamber mu«ic and orchestral compo«jiiion; 
thus proving that it is hi<« ambition to shino in the 
hiffhe^t class of composition. He has written a Str- 
ennde forsrand orchestra, in D major (Op. 11). nnd 
another for a small orchestra, viol-*, ha^-'os ami wind 
(Op, 16) ; for chorus, "Marienlieder," Songs with 
harps and horns, a Funeral Song, and an "Ave 
Maria ! " Among his recent pianoforte productions, 
some Vftrintions on a theme by Handel are dis- 
tinguished by rich, smooth, and artistic work. 

Some critics are disposed to expect from him 
Fomething great in the wny of chamber mnsic. Two 
Qnnrtets for pianoforte, violin, viol, and violoncello 
(G minor and A major, Op. 25 and 26), as well ns 
the Sestet, published somewhat prcvionsly, for two 
violins,\two viols, nnd two violoncello:*, arc men- 
tioned as those of his compositions which nro best 
worked out. A Viennese critic snys of Brahms : 
"Artistic worth, and deep, though at "the same time 



unpretentious, oamestness, such are the qualities 
which cause him to tower above the ordinary stan- 
dard. For him is art still a sacred mission : may it 
ever remain so I " 

The compositions of Brahms already published 
(according to the Siederrheinische Musitc-Zeitung) 
are : 

Op. 1. Sonata for Pianoforte (C). 2. Sonata for 
Pianoforte (F sharp minor). 3. Songs. 4. Scherzo 
for Piauo (E flat minor). 5. Sonata (F minor). 
6 and 7. Songs. 8. Trio. 9. Variations for Piano- 
forte on a Theme by Schumann. 10. Ballads. 11. 
Serenade for grand orchestra. 12. "Ave Maria," for 
female chorus'. 13. Funeral Song for mixed chorus. 
14. Songs. 15. Concerto for Piano. 16. Serenade 
for small orchestra. 17. Songs for female chorus, 
with a harp and horns. 18. Sestet for stringed in- 
struments. 19. Songs. 20. Duets. 21. Variations 
for Pianoforte. 22. 'Marienlicder" for chorus. 23. 
Four-handed Variations for Piano. 24. Variations 
and Fngue for Pianoforte after Handel. 25 and 26. 
Pianoforte Quartets (G minor and A major.) 
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Germany. 

Leipzig. A recent number of the Signah sumi up 
the performances for the past season of the famous 
subscription concerts at the Gewandhaus— of which 
tliere are given twenty every year. As we bare just 
been making the same sort of summary of our orches- 
tral doings hero in Boston, it may be interesting to 
compare our hnmbler opportunities with those of the 
famous seat of Mendelssohn's immediate influence. 
We translate as follows . 

''In the past season of Gewandhaus concerts, in- 
cluding those for the benefit of the Orchestra-pension 
fund, the following works were brought to hearing : 

"a) Symphonies : Seven by Beethoven (Nos. 2, 3, 
4. 5, 7, 8 and 9). Two by Haydn (D and B flat). 
Two by Mendelssohn (A major and A minor). Two 
by Schumann (B flat major nnd D minor). Two by 
Schubert (C major, and another in C orchestrated 
by Joachim from his I>ao, op. 140). One each by 
C. P. E. Bach (D major), Gade (D), Jadessohn (A), 
Reinecke (A), Spohr (C minor), Volkmann (D mi- 
nor). 

"b) Overtures : Three by Beethoven (Leonore No. 
3, Fidelio and Op. 124). Three by Cherubini filnac- 
reon, Les AUncerrages, and Medea). Two by Weber 
Ewryanthe and Olteton). Two by Schumann ( Genove- 
va and Manfred). Two by Mendelssohn (Hebrides, 
nnd MeeresstH/Ct &c.). One each by Gluck [Tphiyenie), 
M^ul {Tja Chaase du jeune Henri), Rietz (A major), 
Reinecke (Da»w A'060/c/), Wsgner (^oAfwjnn),Bnrg- 
miiller {Diongx). 

"c) Other forms of orchestral composition r Con- 
certo for string instruments (G major) by J. S. Bach. 
Suite (No. 2) by F. Lachner. Ovcrttire, Scherzo 
and Finale by Schumann. Nottumo for brass and 
Janissary music, by Spohr. 

"d) Larger works. Mu*!ic to Egmont^ by Beetho- 
ven. Kam/fund Sirg (Battle and Victory), by We- 
ber. Lore/fi, hy Hillcr. CAnuna.''Freue difh^ eildHfe 
5rArmr"j, by D.uh. "Ode to St. Cecilia," by Han- 
del. "New Year's Song," by Schumann. Psalm, 
by Bargiel. 

"e) Smaller chorus pieces : "The Tempest," by 
Ilnydn. "Die Nixe," by Rubinstein. "Song of 
Ilcloise and nnns at the grave of Abelard," by Hillcr. 
'*Zfgmnerkl)en** (Gipsijy life), by Schuimnn. 

*f) Airs: Four by Mozart. Fonr by Handel. 
Two by Haydn. One esch by Lulli, Gluck, Weber, 
Rossi, Benedict, Aubcr, Boieldien, Beethoven, Spohr, 
Ro"«sini, Bellini, MondoNsohn, M«\verbcer, Graun. 

**g) Instrumental ^olo pieces : for Piano, for Vio- 
lin, for Violoncello, for Flute, for Harp, some with, 
some without Jiocomp.animcnt, by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, IMcndclssohn, Cl'opin, Schumann, Weber, 
Ernst, Viotti, Vieuxtemps, TiKtini, Molicinc, Lii- 
beck, Servuis, Brnssin, Parish -Alvars, Pngjiiiini, De- 
mersscman and Reinecke. 
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"As Instramental Solo-istfl there have appeared 
PianO'forte: Fran von Bronsart, Frau Dr. Clara 
Schumann, Fraalein A. von Weisz, Friialein Bohme, 
and Messrs. Brassin, and Capellmeisters Keinecke 
and Treiber. — Violin : Hcrren Concertmeisters Da- 
vid and Dreyschock, Heermann, Aaer, Wilhelmi, 
Lanterbach and Joachim. — Violoncello: Herr Lii- 
beck. — ^Flnte : M. de Broje. — Harp : Frl, Heermann. 

''The following appeared as solo-vocalists : Fran 
Flinsch (n^« Orvil), Mme. Viardot-Qarcia, Frau von 
Milde, and Miles. Parepa, Decker, Orf^eni, Metz- 
doHF,. Klein, Bettelheim, Lessiak and Narz ; and 
Herren Wiedemann, Weckwitz, Stockhausen, Dr. 
Ganz, Rndolph, Schild and Sabbath. 

''The composers were represented as follows: 
Beethoven 15 times; Schumann 10 times; Mozart 
8 times; Mendelssohn 7 times; Spohr 6 times; 
Hajdn, Weber, Handel and Bach, each 5 times ; 
Chopin and Schubert each 4 times ; Cherubini, 
Brassin and Reinccke, each 3 times ; Hi Her, Vieux- 
temps and Glnck, each twice ; and the following 
once each, viz: C. P. E. Bach, Viotti, Benedict, 
Liiheck, Auber, Servais, Catel, Parish-Air ars, Volk- 
mann, Jadassohn, Boicldieu, Paganini, Wiillner, Bar- 
giel, Gade, Molique, Lachner, Raff, Rossini, Rietz, 
M^hnl, Joachim, Bellini, Ernst, R. Kreutzer, Meyer- 
beer, Lauterbach, Norbert Bnrgroiiller, Lulli, Wag- 
ner, Tartini, Rubinstein, Demersscman, Graun and 
Rossi. 

"Twenty-four of the above-named works were new 
to the Gewandhaus public. 
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Aix-la-Cha.pelle. — The 41 st Niederrheinisch 
Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Whitsuntide, 
seems to have been a great success. Dr. Rietz, of 
Dresden, conducted, and Herr Pfund, of Leipsic, 
presided at the drums. With such consummate mas- 
ters at each end, the orchestra could not fail to go 
well. Lachner's second suite was warmly applauded, 
as it well deserved. Handel's Belshazzah, Bach's 
Magnificat, Mendelssohn's Psalm CXIV., extracts 
from Glnck's •' Iphtgenia" and Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, formed the other great pieces. Joachim 
was solo violin, and of course CArri«d away hi« henr- 
crs. Frau Dnstmann and Dr. Gunz shared the vo- 
cal honors. The choral singing was much praised. 
The chorus and band, some 580 strong, were rein- 
forced from Holland and Belgium. I wonder wheth- 
er Charlemagne, if he were to walk out of his grave 
in the Dora, would again say that " the German in- 
strumentalists were superb, bnt that their singers 
were harsh and coarse.*' On the Rhine I believe it 
is better, but in North Germany the verdict still ap- 
plies. — Orchestra, 

Bbrlix.— Meyerbeer's funeral must have been a 
more impressive, if not a more pompous, spectacle 
here than that which accompanied the departure of 
his remains from Paris. The Musical World (Lon- 
don) furnishes a description, chiefly from a Berlin 
paper. 

The body arrived here on Saturday, the 7ih May, 
about eight o'clock in the morning. It was received 
by a small number of relatives and intimate friends, 
and conveyed to Meyerbeer's former residence, No. 
6, Pariser Platz. The burial took place on Monday 
at twelve o'clock. A largo number of the most dis- 
tinguished and eminent individuals in Berlin assem- 
bled at an early hour in the house of mourning, while 
a countless multitude stationed themselves in the 
square outside. 

In the middle of a large room hnng round with 
black, and lighted by innumerable wax tapers, the 
coffin reposed upon a catafalco encircled with plants 
of every description. It was decorated, moreover, 
with wreaths and flowers presented by Her Majesty 
the Queen of Prnssia, and the Princesses of the 
Royal Family. At the foot was a laurel wreath on 
a white cushion, a tribute from the members of the 
Royal Orchestra at Dresden. 

At twelve o'clock. Dr. Joel, the Rabbi of Breslau, 
made his appearance. The relatives of the deceased 
Master stood around the eoflin, tiie three daughters 
and the son-in-Inw on one «idc ; the two nephews and 
the remaining branches of the family upon the other. 
The funeral ceremony commenced with a chorus 
originai/y written by Meyerbeer for male and female 
voices, but now arranged by Herr Radecke as a four- 
part chorus for male voices aloue. Dr. Joel then 
addressed the assembly. 



The speech produced a profound impression. A 
short song or hymn brought the ceremony to a ter- 
mination. The coffin was carried down stairs, and 
the procession formed in the following order : first 
came Herr Wieprecht, Bandmaster-general of the 
Prussian armies, with the Bandmasters at the head 
of all the artillery and cavalry hands in Berlin. The 
Bandmasters had crape-covered batons, and the musi- 
cians crape-covered instruments. In the absence of 
Herr von Iltilsen, Intendant-General of the Theatres 
Roval, who was unavoidably prevented, by his offi- 
cial duties, from being in BeHin on the day of the 
funeral, Herr Taubert, one of the CapeUmeisters of the 
Royal Orchestra, followed with the laurel wreath 
upon a cushion. Then came Herr Heuscr, chancery- 
councillor (" Kanzleirath ") ; Herr Duringer ; Herr 
Dom, Capellmeister; Herr Radecke, musical-director ; 
and Herr Ries, the well-known leader, with Meyer- 
beer's orders. The hearse was decorated with palms, 
while the twelve youngest members of the Royal 
Orchestra, bearing palm-branches in their hands, 
walked beside it. Immediately behind it came the 
mourners : the Baron von Korf ; Herren Georges 
and Jules Meyerljeer, followed by the members of 
the Royal Orchestra ; the Deputations from the thea- 
tres; the managers of the theatres not supported by 
the State, as well as of theatres in the Prussian 
provinces, and other countries of Germany. Among 
them was M. Emile Perrin, manager of the Grand 
Opera in Paris. Then came a deputation from the 
Ton-kiinstlerverein, and a great number of the friends 
and admirers of the deceased, who entertain a no 
less profound respect for his talent, thongh they may 
not be pnblicly known as members of the aristocratic 
or the professional world. The procession was closed 
by a long string of carriages, at the head of which 
were the state-carriages of the King, the Queen, and 
all the members of the Royal Family. The bands 
were divided into two parties, performinj^, in lum, 
Beethoven's Funeral March, from the A flot ma {or 
sonata: Herr Wieprecht's "Trauerparade," and a 
chorale. The procession moved along, accompanied 
by a countless multitude, under the Linden--the 
Boulevards of Beriin, as they may be called. Just 
before it reached the Operahonse, an immense black 
flai? was displayed from the roof of that edifice, and, 
at the same moment, the male chorus-singers belong- 
ing to the establishment, and stationed under the 
portico, commenced singing the chorale " Was Gott 
thut, das is wokltfetkan !" (" That which the I-»ord 
docs is well done I") I was stationed close to the 
Operaliuuse at ihN pan of the iirocuedlngs, and c»ii 
assure you that the effect produced by the solemn 
strains of the chorale, wafted on the warm, joyous 
air of spring, from the theatre for which Meyerbeer 
had done so much, was one which wilKnot easily be 
forgotten byjiny person present on the occasion. It 
was one of those moments which make their mark in 
a man's life. As the procession passed, the sincrers 
joined it, and accompanied it by the wav of the Kas- 
tanienwald, the Friedrichsbriicke, the New Prome- 
nade, the Rosenthaler Strasse, and the Schonhauser 
Strasse to the Jewish cemetery before the Schon- 
hauser Gate. The entrance to the cemetery was 
hung with black, as was also the small chapel into 
which the body was borne. The chorus singers of 
the Opera sang B. A. Weber's **RascA tritt der Tod 
dm Afenachen an.** Dr. Joel offered up a prayer, and 
the coffin was lowered into the family vault, and laid 
beside the coffin of Meyerbeer's mother, who had 
been buried there several years previotisly. 

The famous tenor of Hanover, Niemaan, has been 
singing in Berlin. One of the correspondents says 
of him : 

Ten years ago Albert Niemann, Royal Hanover- 
ian Chamber-singer, otherwise and presently success- 
ful tenor at the Court opera of Berlin, began his ca- 
reer at the same point on which he now stands. 
About ten years ago he sang in " Norma." There, 
however, the resemblance between the Niemann of 
1854 and 1864 ends; for in an artistic sense there is 
no similarity at all. At that time his voice was 
harsh and unbending, and his dramatic ability at 
zero ; at this time he has achieved one of the most 
decided successes of late years. The tenorial blos- 
som of little promise developed in Stettin into rich 
fruit, and Hanover engaged Niemann *for a spell. 
At the Hanoverian Court he made rapid progress, 
and now he stands proudly in Berlin, and " looks 
across the roaring and the wreaths," while the cur- 
tain falls on " Tannhtinser" and " Ccrtez." As these 
two r6/« have shown us the star in his capacity as a 
dramatic singer, as true heroic tenor, his next part 
— that of Joseph in Mehul's opera — will declare how 
far Herr Niemann can please as lyrical singer, in 
those passages where strong effects are wanting, 
and whether he can handle the equable, broad can- 
tilena with equal ability as the recitative. 
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B«view of the Season in Boston. 

We have already shown what good things we 
have had in the way of Orchestral music and of 
Oratorios, CantaUs and the like. Look now at 
the concerts of 

III. Chamber Music. Our opportunities in 
this kind have been due entirelv to two sets of ar- 
tists. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club (their 
fifteenth season), in five concerts, not quite so 
many as usual, have furnished all thp quartet and 
quintet playing we have had ; while both their 
concerts and those of Messrs. Kreissmann, Leon- 
hard and Eichberg, four in number, have been 
rich, particularly the latter, with Trios, Sonatas, 
and choice song selections. Mr. Dresel's piano- 
forte feasts, of Beethoyen, Chopin, Schumann, 
Bach, &c., have been sadly missed ; nor have 
there been any piano concerts, that we can re- 
member, except those of Gottschalk, which do not 
come under the head of either classical or cham- 
ber music. The works performed, as nearly as 
we can recollect them, have been these : 

a) 'Quintets (strings) ; Mozart, No, 1, in C 
minor.— Spohr, op. 69.— Onslow, in C, No. 19. — 
Gade, in E minor, op. 8. 

b) Quartets (strings) : Beethoven, in F, 
op. 59, No. 1 ; in E flat, No. 1 2— Schubert, in D 
minor (variat^ns). — Mendelssohn, in E minor, 
op. 44 ; in B minor (with piano, Mr. Lang). — 
Schumann, in F,op. 41, No. 1. — A much shorter 
list than usual. 

c) Trios f piano, violin and 'cello) : Beetho- 
Ten, op. 11, with variations on an Italian air, 
CLeonhard, Eichberg and Mollenhaner). — Schu- 
bert, in E flat, op. 100 (Leonhard, Eichberg and 
Fries) ; in B flat, op. 99 (Leonhard, Eichberg and 
Mollenbauer).— Schumann, in F, op. 80 (Mr. 
DaumandM. Quintette Club).— Also Mozart, 
for piano, clarinet and viola (Daum, Ryan and 

). 

d) Sonatas : Beethoven, in G, op. 80, piano 
and violin (Leonhard and Eichberg) ; in G, op. 
96 (the same) ; op. 30, No. 1 (the samej ; in A, 
op. 69, piano and 'cello (J. C. D. Parker and W. 
Fries). — Mendelssohn, in B flat, piano and 'cello, 
(Carl Mayer and Fries).— Dussek, ^'Retour a 
Paris** piano, ^Parker).— Schumann, piano and 
violin, op. 105, f Leonhard and Eichberg); op. 
121, (the same).— Corelli, violin, No. 6 in A, op. 
5 (Eichberg).— Tartini, Siciliano from No. 7 
(Eichberg). 

e) Miscellaneous. Beethoven; parts of 
Septet (M. Quintet CI.) ; Romanza in F, violin 
(EichbergJ. — Bach: Siciliano in G minor, violin 
and piano, (Eichberg and Leonhard)); Cha- 
conne (Eichberg). — Schumann : Novelette, piano, 
(Leonhard). — Chopin : Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, 
(Do.) ; Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39 (Do). — 
Molique : Fandan go, MioWn (Schultze). — Henselt: 
Liebesliedy 4)iano, (Daum). — Mendelssohn : Lie- 
der ohne Worte (Do) ; Capriccio, op. 83, No. 2, 
(Leonhanl); Andante from Violin Concerto, 
(Meisel and Quintet Club). — Reissiger ; clarinet 
Adagio (Ryan). — SchulhoflT: Agitato in A minor, 
op. 15, piano, (LangJ. — Stephen Heller: **Slum- 
ber Song," D. flat, op. 8 (Lang) ; Carl Mayer : 
Tema con Variazioni, piano, (C. Mayer). 

Thus we have less than tho usual variety and 
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quantity of instrumental chamber music ; ami yet 
tbe inventory is ricb enou^rh to tantalize some 
readers in larger, but musically less favored 
cities of this wide land. What we have listened 
to has been in the main so good, that we forgot 
to miss what we had not Let us not forget, too, 
that one of those sets of concerts has been streak- 
ed with most poetic veins of song, — ^many of the 
choicest Lieder of Elobert Franz, Schubert, 
Schumann, and one at least of the noble, sacred 
arias of Bach, with a better artist than we know 
how to describe to our distant readers for an in- 
terpreter. 

And now we come to 

IV. Organ Music. We have to limit our 
account to the performances on the Great Organ 
of the Boston Music Hall. The Organ was 
opened on the 2nd of November last, and in the 
eight months from that date to the end of June 
it has scarcely been silent ; not a week has passed 
without from one to three or four public perform- 
ances, either organ concerts, or concerts in which 
the Organ has borne a part. It has been played 
at various times by Messrs. John K. Paine, B. J. 
Lang, W. Eugene Thayer, S. P. Tuckerman, J. 
H. Willcox, J. C. D. Parker, G. E. Whiting, and 
Mrs. Frohock, of this city, Mr. G. W. Morgan, of 
New York, and the three brothers Carter, from 
Canada. Several of the above have been drawn 
by the Great Organ to this city as their resi- 
dence ; and the stimulus which the magnificent 
opportunity of such an instrument, unsurpassed 
in the world, has given to our organists, young 
men most of them, appears not only in their tech- 
nical mastery of its resources, their activity in 
the imitating or thinking out of all sorts of effects, 
combinations of stops, &c., but most of all in the 
following list of pieces that have been performed: 

a) Organ Compositions proper: 

Bach: Toccata in F (8 times—- Paine 4, Thayer 2, 
H. Carter and Mrs. Frohock, 1 each. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Thayer 2, 
Paine 1). 

Passacaglia, C minor, (4 times, Paine). 

Prelude and Fugue, A minor, (Paine 2). 

Fngne G minor (Thayer, Mrs. Frohock, H. 
Carters). 

Smaller Fogue, G minor (Thayer 3). 

Prel. & Fugue, G (Paine). 

E minor, (Thayer, Whiting). 

F minor, (Whiting). 
Fague in D, (Morgan 2). 

" "St. Ann's," ( Morgan 2,Tnckerman ), 
Prelude in B minor, (Thayer 2). 
Fugue, G major, (Mrs. Frohock). 
Prel. and Fngne, C, (Lang 4). 
Trio Sonata, E flat, (Paine 2). 

" G. Vivace from, (Paine 2). 
Choral Vonpid; "Christ anser Herr" (Paine 

2). 
"Am Wasserfliissen Bab- 

ylons" (Do.) 

"Schmflcke dich" (Do). 

For 2 manuals and 2 ped- 
als (Do). 

Fantasia in O^ grave, (Lang 2). 

Pastorale (Paine). 

Concerto No. 1, G, CLang 3). 

MBNDBLsaoHir : Sonata, No. 3, A, (Lang 4, Thayer). 

Sonata, No. 4, B flat (Paine 2, G. Carter 1). 

No. 2, C, (Parker 2, Whiting). 

No. 1 , F minor, (Mrs. Frohock, Whit- 
ing, Morgan). 

No. 6,D, (Thayer). 

No. 6, (Do. 2). 
Pastorale and Fugue, op. 37 (Do.) 
Thixlb : Fantasia, A minor (Paine). 
Concert-piece, C minor (Do. 2). 
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Hesse : Introd. and Fugue, D, ^Morgan). 
Prelude, C minor, (Tuckerman 2). 
Concert Variations (Lang 2). 

Rink : Fugue on "B,A,C,H," (Willcox), 

Flute Concerto (Lang 6, Mrs. Frohock 2). 

ScHUM ANN : Fugue on "B, A,C,H," (Lang 3). 

Kullak: Pastorale (Morgan, Willcox 2). 

Frbter : Concert FantaRia (Mrs. Frohock 2). 

ScHELLENBERO ; Pedal Toccata, A minor (Do, 2). 

Welt: OfTertoire, G. (Willcox 5, Mrs. Frohock, 

Tufkerman, G. Carter). 

C, (Willcox, Tuckerman 2). 

F, (Bancroft. Tackermann 2). 

Op. 39 (Tuckerman 2). 

G minor (Thayer 2). 

Marche Guerri<?re (Do. 3). 

Cantabile, Largo et Pri^re (Do.) 

Andante for Vox Humana (Whiting 2) 

Battiste : Offertoire, dedicated to G. W. Morgan, 

(Morgan). 

for Christmas (Thayer). 

for Vox Humana (Do. 3) 

March, (Do. 3). 

1 (Do. 3). 

for Como Bossetto (D^. 8). 

(Parker 2). 

'St.Cecile"(Mrs.Frohock2). 

'St. Jour de Paqnes, (Do.) 

B minor (Willcox). 

D minor (Do.) 

C minor (Do.) 

for soft Organ (Do.) 

Fantasia, A flat, (Do.) 

"Storm" Fantasia (Thayer). 

Andante and March (Parker). 

Bbbt : Fantavia, E flat, op. 38 (Whiting). 

Pastorale in G. (Do.) 

Sbchtbb : Prelude (Tuckerman). 

J. K. Paine : Fantasia Sonata, D minor (Paine 2). 
Fantasia and Fugue, E minor. 
OfTertoire. 

Fantasia on "Portuguese Hymn." 
Reverie : "Seng of the silent land" (twice). 

Variations on "Old Hundred." 
" "Austrian Hymn." 

(with fugue) on "Star-spangled 

banner.*' 

W. E. Thatbe : Marche Triomphale (twice). 

Offertoire for Vox Humana (7 times). 
" for Bassoon. 

Variations: "Star-spangled Banner"(5 times) 

" "God save the Queen." 

Canzonetta from 2nd Sonata. 

Turkish March, from Do. 

G. Whxtino : Postludium. 

Concert Fantasia, E minor. 

b^ Abbanobkents vrom Obatobxos, &o. 

Handbl: Trumpet Chorus, Sameon (7 times). 
Minuet and Chorus, Satd, 
"Sing unto God," Samson. 
Chor. "How excellent," Saul, 
Coronation Anthem. 

Chor. ''See the conquerinjir hero comes." 
"Let none despair," Herculee, 
He sent a thick darkness," Itrad in 

*'He led them forth," Do, 
"He led them thro' the deep." 
"But the waters overwhelmed," Do, 
"Hallelujah," Meuiah (3 times). 
"Unto him a child in bom," &c., Do, 

Pastoral Symphony, Do, (7). 

Dead March, &iu/, (7). 

Overture, Sameon^ (4). 

Airs from Afeenah, Ada and Galatea, &e. 
Bach : Chorale : "Jesu, king of glory." 

Hatdn : Gloria, 15th Mass. 
Gratiae, do. 

Incamatus and Et Vttam, do. 
Bacchanal chorus from "Seasons." 
Introduction to Cteation. 
Chor : "Heavens are telling," Do, 

MozABT : Gloria^ 2nd Mass. 

Benedictui and Gloria, 12th Mass, (2), 
"Exavdi no$." 
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Beethoven : Hallelujah Chorus (S), 
Palbstrina; Lamentntio in Parasceve. 

Kyrie and Sanctus (2). 
PuRCELi. . From Anthem, "0 give thanks." 
Mendelssohn : Chor. "Be not afraid," Elijah, 

Angel Trio, {Do.) 

Rain chorus, {Do). 
Neukomm : Introd. to David. 

First Two " Commandments." 
Graun : Chorus from Tod Jesu, 
Weber : Benedictus, Mass in G. 
Dr. Croft: Chorus: "Cry aloud." 
Rossini : Parts of Stabat Mater. 

Prayer from "Moses in Egypt.' 
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c) Abbanobmbntb from Obchbbtral Wobks : 

Overture to Eqmont (Lang 4). 

" Fre^schutz (Do. 5. Morgan). 
" "Midsummer Night's Dream. "(Lang.3). 
" Mendelssohn's in C for Military band, 

(H. Carter). 
William TeU. (Morgan 3). 
ZavberflOte (Do.) 
" "Men of Prometheus." (Do). 
" Gberon (Do). 
" Le Serment (Thayer). 
Larghetto, Beethoven's 2nd Symphony (Morgan 2, 

Carter 2, Thayer)' 
Andante, 5th. (Morgan. Thayer, 2, Whitmg). 
March, 5th Symph. (Thayer 2). 
Roroanzafrom Haydn's Symp."j[ia reinede France." 
Symphony from "Hymn of Praise." 
Mendelssohn. (Lang, 6). 

To this add an indefinite list of airs from Mo- 
zart, Gluck, Mendelssohn, &c.; transcriptions of 
piano pieces, songs without words, movements 
from string quartets, marches, bits from operas, 
even TVova/or^and TannA^us^r (l),improvi8aiion8 
in the "free style," very free, &c. But we have 
enumerated enough to show that, if, on the one 
hand, the selections have been more miscellane- 
ous and '* popular" than befits the dignity of a 
grand Organ, still this Organ has already been 
the means of making our cars and our souls fa- 
miliar with more of the great organ works of Se- 
bastian Bach than were ever heard before during 
the whole history of music in Boston, — more in- 
deed than we had any reason to hope to hear for 
many years to come. It has given us, too, all thd 
Organ Sonatas of Mendelssohn. These, especial- 
ly the Bach works, have not been the most "pop- 
ular" of the selections, but their audience baa 
steadily increased, and their beauty and sublimi- 
ty and mystery have sunk deep into many musi- 
cal souls. Not a few hearers have already out- 
lived their preference tor pretty things on fancy 
stops ; and the ear, getting gradually accustomed , 
to the great voluminous harmony of the full or- 
gan, learns to feel that it is not noise, not mere 

monotony, but to glory in it and to crave it more 
and more ; and this was the chief obstacle at first 
to the enjoyment and appreciation of the great 
Fugues, Toccatas, Paasacaglia, &c., of Bach. 

What we may now reasonably ask is that some 
of the semi-weekly concerts, w^ich bid fair to 
last through the summer, may be strictly Organ- 
like and classical, consisting wholly or mainly of 
the works of Bach. We have plenty of the so- 
called popular or mixed kind. The audiences 
are generally small, as they naturally would be 
without some special excitement, and at this 'sea- 
son of the year. Is it not probable that quite or 
nearly as many people would resort to the Music 
Hall now and then, who have an especial desire 
to learn more of Bach, if they could be assured 
of a programme made for them ? Now, all the 
programmes are for the other class ; nor is the 
shining bait snapped at by so many fishes, that 
there would be much risk in an occasional expert 
iment with another kind. It is noticeable that 
Mr. Paine, the disciple par excellence of Bach 
among us, has for some months been called to the 
Organ far more seldom than any of the others, 
for some time indeed not at all. Whether the 
indisposition be on his part or on that of the Di- 
rectors we cannot say ; but is not such an Organ 
natnr&lly the sphere for such an organist ? 
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Fabminoton, CoNir.oMr. Carl Elauscr (in Miss 
S. Porter's school for young ladies) continues his 
zealous efforts to make his pupils understand and 
loTO the highest kind of music, and with good suc- 
cess. The annual summer Tisit of William Mason 
and his Quartet party ) Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, 
Matzka and Bergner), of New York, delighted them 
last week, and gave them them the rare privilege of 
listening to a purely classical programme of chamber 
music, treasures new ani old, to wit : Trio (piano) 
in C minor, op. 1, Beethoven ; Adagio from string 
Quartet in E, op. 43, Spohr ; Scherzo from string 
Quartet in E flat, Chembini ; Piano Sonata Cpos^ 
humous) in C minor, Schubert ; string Quartet in 
A, op. 41, Schumann. — Part II. Trio (piano) in B 
flat, op. 99, Schubert; Andante, quasi Variazionif 
from Quartet in F, op. 41, Schumann ; Piano Sona- 
ta in C minor, op. Ill, (the last of the Sonatas), 
Beethoven; string Quartet in E flat, op. 12, Men- 
delssohn. A programme this for the innermost cir- 
cles of artists and their friends ; we do not often hear 
one so choice even at "the hub," and it will be a 
long time, we fear, -before our friends of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club will venture to announce such 
in their visita to the *'sub-hubs." 

New York. Of the musical drouth, the plans of 
opera managers,&c:, the Pioneer condenses the reports 
and on dits as follows : 

The month of June in the metropolis has been al- 
most totally devoid of musical demonstrations. Only 
two concerts of any importance have been given — one 
at the Academy of Music on the evenins: of the 14th, 
and another at Niblo's Saloon on the following night. 
At the former, the united choirs of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches, comprising nearly three hundred 
vocal and instrumental performers, gave a number of 
choruses from the leading oratorios, interspersed with 
solos and duets, all for the benefit of a Sunday-schoor 
Union : and at the latter, tendered as a benefit to the 
widow of Lieutenant Bondlitoi, klllorl duiiug tho 
battles of the Wilderness, Madame de Lnssan, Mo- 
rensi the contralto, Morelli the baritone, and other 
artists volunteered their services. Lieutenant Boudi- 
not was before the war a musician, and connected 
with the Academy of Music in this city. 

An opera company has been formed by Max ^tra- 
kosch, to give operas like "Don Pasquaie" and "II 
Barbiere" — works which do not necessitate a chorus 
— in the Northern States and Canadas. The troupe 
has an American prima donna in Adelaide Phillips, 
while Brignoli is the tenor, Snsini the basso, and 
Mancusi the baritone. The company began opera- 
tions at Portland, but were not successful there, the 
people of that city apparently preferring negro min- 
strelsy. Thence. they went to Quebec and Mon- 
treal. 

Max Maretzek is about to try his fortunes with the 
Emperor Maximilian in Mexico, for which city he 
has engaged in Europe au entirely new company of 
singers, and intends giving opera with them under 
imperial patronage. He will return to New York 
during next winter. In the meantime, Mazzoleni, 
Biachi, and Sulzer will leave for Mexico. 

Grau's troupe has disbanded, and the fragmentary 
singers are in New York and vicinity awaiting en- 
gagements. 

Maretzek is to produce next season, in the place of 
Miss Sulzer, a new contralto, a resident of New York 
who has never yet appeared on the stage. She is 
sieging at present in the choir of a Roman Catholic 
church in this city, and will make her operatic dd)Ut 
as the Gipsey in ''Trovatore." 

The organist of Trinity Church, New York — Mr. 
Henry S. Cutler — intends in October next to hold at 
Trinity Church a musical festival, not unlike those 
held at the principal cathedrals of England. The 
singers will be all men and boys, and will include all 
the boy choirs of New York and vicinity, the choir 
of the Church of the Advent in Boston coming from 
that city to participate. These choirs will give spec- 
imens ot the best choral music, and, in addition, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. J. R. Thomas, and other leading pro- 
fessional vocalists will be engaged to sing solos. 

Philadelphia. Our correspondent (June 30) 
sends a couple of jottings : 
"sMr. Leypoldt has published the second volume | 



of Mendelssohn's Letters, as translated by Lady 
Wallace. The reprint is in the same dress as the 
first volume published two years ago, and is without 
the portrait of Mendelssohn that accompanies tho 
London edition. Mr. L. seems determined to fur- 
nish the American public with many of the recent 
valuable contributions to the literature of music, and 
has thus far exercised good judgment in his selec- 
tions. The first series of Mendelssohn's letters has 
already passed through numerous editions, and, as 
the second series is even more interesting, in a musi- 
cal sense, than the first, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Leypoldt's enterprise will meet its just reward. 

"In a recent letter in which I referred to the sing- 
ing of Mr. Kkeisshann, while in our midst, I omit- 
ted to mention a delightful matinde given by Mr. K. 
and Mr. Wolfsohn at the rooms of Messrs. Blasius. 
Mr. Kreissmann also assisted at a concert given in 
aid of the Sanitary Commission, and contributed a 
few of his songs at one of Professor Roese's interest- 
ing entertainments. s." 



Who has forgotten Miska Hauseb, the violinist, 
who gave concerts here with Jaell in the "Germania" 
days ? Ue has had travelling adventures and has 
written a book, of which a German correspondent of 
the Orchestra makes note as follows : 

Miska Hanser, eminent violinist, whose success 
was marked when he recently gave a series of twenty- 
three concerts in KroU's Theatre, Berlin, is celebra- 
ted not only as violinist, but as traveller. Herr Han- 
ser has been round the world, and either took ten 
years to do it, or else kept on going round and round 
the world for ten vears : it is immaterial which. 
Suffice it, a two-volume book of travels, and the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitunij spares us the universal 
Weberisch or Mendelssohn isch biographical paper 
for one week, and devotes a fenilleton to Hauser. 
From which it appears he was bom in'22 at Pressbnrg, 
Hnnppnrj : «tndied in Vienna ; played at 12 in a 
Hofconcert before a K.K. audience — audience being 
the Kaiserin herself; went on an eight years' jour- 
ney through Europe, even to the confines of Silieria, 
which appears to bo a more musical country than 
people imagine. Next, coming back to Vienna in 
eighteen-forty-eight, found that city in an eighteen- 
forty-eightish condition generally, and K.K. notabil- 
ties at a discount. Whereupon, fearing that Orpheus, 
though he moved rocks and stones with his violin, 
might not be able to quiet rocks and stones when 
they were being pitched about by other people who 
hated Cosmos, the young musician came to England, 
where Kaisers and revolutions were not. Thereupon 
TJllmann seized him (the star called Carlotta being 
then merely nebulous), and introduced him to the 
New World. Here Miska Hauser catches the fever, 
and the Berliner Neue Mwtikzeitung gets on stilts. 
"Malicious fevers, which there, among forests full of 
buds and odours, like spiteful demons waylay the 
stranger, shorten his stay on that wonder-island ;" 
wonder-island being Havanna, whence Hauser left 
for New York, came out with Jenny Lind, awakened 
a sensation, and became the rage. History, then 
mentions many names of places which he visited, 
and is full of San Francisco (where he had a row on 
account of Lola Montes), Lima (where passionate 
Creoles languished for him), Santiago (where a nice 
set of fanatics excited the mob against him, on the 
charge that his violin was charmed by the devil), 
Valparaiso, shipwreck, and Otaheite. Here he stay- 
ed, and composed several pieces for Queen Pomare. 
The Neue Musikzeitung has an amusing account of 
him at the tattooed court. He is commanded to 
play, and commences with a "prelude :" Otaheite 
looks coldlv on. Barefooted royalty is not to be 
touched with art, and tattooed nobility is indifferent 
even to fifths. So Hauser breaks out — with the fear 
of fiasco strongly before his eyes — ^in the **Carneual" 
and this works : all Otaheite is ravished, which may 
account for the present immortality of that everlast- 
ing air. From Otaheite Miska Hauser went to Aus- 
tralia, was presented with the freedom of Sydney, and 
received a vote of thanks from Parliament for his 
playing — that is to say, to charitable ends. Thence 
we have mention of Cairo, Alexandria, Turkey, the 
Sultan (the Lord of Men beat time while the Uiaour 
played), Trieste, Milan, Turin, France, ••iermany, 
trills, staccatos, and immortal renown ; all of which, 
in fuller detail than it can be given here, is it not 
written in tlie chronicles of the Neue Musikzeitung of 
Beriin ? 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

The Stripes and Stars. A, B. Hutchinson, 30 

Very Hatehinion-y, dear, sharp and spirited, with 
good patriotic words. 

Impatience. (Qngeduld). Op. 3. Fr, Curshman, SR) 
Host ilogen would plaee thb among tho prettiest 
of the German ballads. The frequently reenrring 
words, " Thlae is my heart ** are brought Id, in oon- 
neotlon with many well Imagined poetical flgnres. 
Those hearing It onee, will have " Impatlenee,*' to 
hear It the seeond time. 

Ye murmuring winds that o'er the woodland stray. 

J, C Johnson. 30 
The melody li that of a beantlfnl French song. 
The words attempt to Interpret the language of the 
snmmer winds, that ** whisper " tlironf^ the soft 
leaved pines, ^^rush" past those of sUllSer foliage, and 
" roar** throogh the koarled oaks. The subject is 
novel, and the mnsic of a high order. 

Evergreen mountains of life. Song. 

Dr. lAghthUl 30 
A sweet, pnre rellgloos song, breathing the firwh 
air of the mountains of lUb. ▲ valuable addition 
to the list of saered songs. 

Authur Lloyd's medley, or Song of many Songs. 30 
A new stringing together of song titles In am using 
oomUnaclons. While the wit In these medleys Is not 
very deep, they are good things to sing to entertain n 
merry oompany. 

Oracksman'a song in " Rosedale." E. D. M. 30 

Interesting to those who have heard the piaj, which 
has had, and perhaps Is still having a ^*great mn.» 

Instrumental IKoslo. 

The Captain. Transcribed for the piano. 

J. W. Ttsmer. 60 
Agreeable varlatlone of the popular i^. They an 
of easy, medium dlfflcnlty, and excellent for learners. 

Faust Polka. F, WaUerttein. 75 

In WaltorsMn*s brilUaat stjia. 

Lauterbach waits. H. KlAer. 30 

Sultan's grand march. J, Petri. 30 

Two good compositions, not dlfllenlt, and of the 
vwy useful class so much needed by teachers of mu- 
sic, for their yonng pupils. 

Dreams of the forest. Song without words. 

Sidn^ Smith. 50 
Of medium dUBoulty, and fine for practice. 
Religions meditation for the Piano and Violin, (or 
Organ). J. Eichberg. 30 

This, bring for two Instruments, cannot be perfectly 
described before hearing It . Bnt the eompoeer*a well 
known ability and taste, assure us of a piece of ster- 
ling merit. 

Addio, (adieu). Nocturne. Bobt. Sipp. 40 

Shadowy and soothing In character. 

Books. 

Hatdn's 8th Mass. Ik B Flat. Cloth, 80 cts. 

Paper, 60 cts. 
This is one of the ehortest of the Uaases, and of the 
same general character as the others. The Benedlc- 
tos is In the form of a Treble solo, and with Its grace- 
ful melody contrasts well with the harmonic effects 
of the ehomses. The Ifass will be found to be rather 
easy^ and not at all beyond the reaoh of ohoirs . 



Musio IT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or firaotion thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining suppllee. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Half a doien of Beethoven*i Contempo- 
raries. 

IL ANTONIO 8ALIERI. 
lOontinued from p«fe 206.] 

• 

While enjoying the success of his " Grotto of 
Trofonius,** Salieri had another cause of hiph 
satisfaction in the reception which the pnnte^l 
score of "£es DanaUletT met with from the mus- 
ical world, and its renewed success in Paris. C. 
F. Cramer wrote him, from Kiel, that **he recog- 
nised tbroufrhoat the score the harmonious and 
feeling composer of the Enchantress Armida, but 
at the same time one who was able with as rapid 
as unfaltering a flight to rise above his own pecu- 
liar style and follow the path of Gluck, as the 
true and worthy heir of his mantle." Bailli du- 
Bonllet wrote him from Paris, that the Danaides 
had again been put upon the stage, was listened 
to with delight, and applauded to the echo ; that 
the splendid success of its first course was nothing 
to the present, and one heard but a universal cry 
of ^ What a magnificent Opera T and, at the 
same time he besought Salieri to inform Gluck 
that his ^*Alce$te" roused a higher enthusiasm 
with each repetition. 

When Salieri returned from his first Parisian 
Tisit he brought with him, as we have seen, two 
texts which the Academy of Music had entrusted 
to him for composition : ** Tararet" by Beaumar- 
chais, and ^ Les Horaces " after Corneille, by 
Gntllard. The former, after careful examination, 
be sent back to its author, with remarks and request 
for certain changes. Bailli du-Roullet, in a letter 
to Salieri at this time, says : '* Yesterday I called 
on Beaumarchais ; he has received your two let- 
ters, is captivated with them, finds them full of 
sense and genius, and is fully determined to meet 
your wishes. He told me that these letters had 
greatly increased the respect which he feels for 
you, and strengthened the opinion even, which 
he alredy held of your genius and merits." 
Beaumarchais, having revised his text, sent it 
back, and Salieri devoted to it and ^^Lea Horaces" 
the hours, which his duties as first Chapelmaster 
<of the Italian Opera left him free, as he says, in 
his own notes : 

^*Con ffrandissimo piaeere^ perehh il genere ra- 
ginaio {U solo veramente rispetiabUe) a Parigi 
friene, generalmenie parlando, sempre meglio ese- 
guilo e pi^ gustalo eke aJtrove" (** With the 
greatest pleasure, because the rational form of 
music (the only one really respectable), generally 
speaking, is always better executed and more 
thoroughly enjoyed in Paris than anywhere 
else''). 

Joseph in Vienna enjoyed the light Opera 
BufTa, and it was cheap. Maria Antoinette en- 
joyed the grand-spectacle, and her husband spent 
immense sums upon it. Joseph was economical, 
Louis profuse. Joseph died amid the universal 
tears of his people. Louis and his wife lost their 
heads amidst the universal curses of theirs. At 
all erents that lavishness of expense gave Salieri 



the opportunity of exerting hift talents and genius 
in a higher field, than Vienna opened to him 
since the death of Maria Theresa. 

** In the spring of 1 786," says Mosel, and no 
means is at hand for determining the date more 
exactly (which one would be glad to have pre- 
cisely fixed, because of its bearing upon the 
" Mozart and Figaro question " *), Salieri was 
invited to bring these two operas t^ soon as pos- 
sible to Paris. Obtaining leave of absence fi'om 
Joseph, he made his preparations for the journey 
at once. Bt^fore his departure he took a tender 
leave of Gluck, to whom he was mainly indebted 
for the fame and profit to which he was going ; 
for with all his talents it is very doubtful if, with- 
out Gluck's recommendation, he would ever have 
reached the honors which had already crowned 
him and were awaiting him in France. Gluck, 
whose mother tongue was " Czesch," or Bohe- 
mian, expressed himself with some i^ifficulty in 
German, and still more so in Italian and French; 
and this was increased in his last years by the 
effects of his partial paralytic condition. He was 
apt to mix the three languages together in bis 
conversation, and his parting words to his favoi ite 
proteg^ ran as follows : 

"ilt'nst — mon cher ami — lei parte domani per 
Parigi — Je vous souhaite — di cttore un hon voyage 
— Sie gehen m eine Stadt, too man ech&tzet — die 
frtmden KUruUler — e lei sifard onore — ich zweiJU 
nicht" and, embracing him, he added : " ci scriva, 
mais hien souverU" 

(But, my dear friend, yon are going away to 
Paris to-morrow, I wish you — pleasant journey 
from my heart — ^you are going to a city where 
they value — foreign artists — and you will do 
* yourself honor — I have no doubt ;" and, embrac- 
ing him, added : " write to me, and very often.") 

Noteworthy is it, adds Mosel, that Salieri has 
recorded these words, — he who was himself in the 
habit in conversation of mixing the same three 
languages in like manner. 

The first produced of his two works in Paris 
was *^Let Horaces^ which was most favorably 
received by singers and orchestra at the rehear 
sals, and at the performance was — damned ! As 
the score (according to Mosel, I know nothing 
about it) shows so many beauties as to place the 
work among the finest of its class, for melody, 
novelty of forms, beauty of the accompaniment, 
and adaptation to the sentiments of the text, the 
fall of ** Les Horaces el les Curiaces** must have 
been owing to extraneous circumstances ; and a 
concatenation of odd and unlucky accidents did 
actually occur sufficient to produce the effect, 
with the volatile, jest loving Parisian audience. 
Salieri was advised to entrust the important part 
of the high priest to a young man of noble per- 
son, and a powerful resonant voice, but who had 
hitherto only sung minor parts. As a preven- 
tive against singing false he was in the habit of 
practising his parts at home at a pianoforte tuned 
half a tone above the orchestra. 

* WlkathOT anything on thif point It eontatnad In tha 
Gilcim eorrMpondanoa or In that of Rtanmimhili, I hava not 
lo go to tha libnrj to anmlna. 



At the rehearsals he* had sung exceedingly 
well ; but at the performance, on reaching the 
recitative, " Le Senat rasitemhle sous ces voiUes 
sacr^es^ which closes the first act, notwithstand- 
ing the preceding riiornel of the orchestra, he 
struck in half a tone too high, as he had used 
himself to do at home. The act thus far had 
been a success, but this musical effect had been 
too much for the audience, and a burst of laugh- 
ter greeted the singer from all parts of the house. 
The poor fellow, lost his self-command, and, 
though he found his pit-ch, sang the long scene 
through with an uncertain voice, the result being 
that the curtain fell upon a cold audience. The 
effect upon Salieri, who sat with certain friends 
in a box, (the composer not being allowed in this 
theatre to conduct his own work) may be imag- 
ined. They hoped, however, that the other two 
acts would be listened to more attentively, and 
that the opera mi^vht end with the applause with 
which it had in fact begun. During the progress 
of the second act the parterre became stiller and 
more attentive. Salieri was again of good cour- 
age. The scene of the finale is the field in 
which the Horatii and the Curiatii are to meet 
in mortal combat: and upon their appearance, 
the people, who knew of the friendly relations 
between the families, in their surprise at seeing 
them thus opposed to each other, were to shout, 
''Les Horaces! Les Curiaces!" Salieri had 
thought it best to have these words delivered 
without accompaniment and ad libitum. But at 
the moment one of the chorus singers, whether 
by mistake or for the sake of the joke, who 
knows ? dwelt upon the syllable *' Cu" (queue) 
in such a manner as to raise a laugh, destroy the 
illusion, and cause the curtain to fall upon an 
unsympathizing audience. 

The third act passed off without gaining upon 
the feelings of the audience, and the exhibition 
of the historical fact of the murder of his sister 
by the only survivor of the three Horaces, brought 
out strong marks of disapproval. 

- Of course all was corrected for the next per- 
formance — the high priest sang in tune, the chor- 
ist shortened his '* Cu," and the sister committed 
suicide, — but the opera was discredited, and 
after three or four performances was withdrawn. 

**The result of a theatrical performance," 
says Salieri, commenting upon his ill success in 
this case, ** notwithstanding all the merit^a work 
may possess, is never to be known beforehand ; 
but, still, it cannot be a matter of indifference to 
an author, unless he be a presumptuous fool." 

Besides the misfortunes, which had attended 
the first performance of this work, various imper- 
fections in the text had doubtless their effect 
upon its saccess; to Salieri and his music it 
would be unjust to attribute its failure. 

Salieri was soon comforted for this piece of til 
fortune ; and he soon forgot it, except when the 
Cthriaces came to mind as a curious and laugh- 
able jest played" by chance at his expense. He 
was more than comforted, he was triumphant, 
for Beaumarchais' '' Tarare" with his music, was 
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an almost unexampled success. I have not been 
able, out of the authorities at hand, to fix the 
date of the unsuccessful work ; but '* Tarare 
** was given." says Mosel, " soon after its fall, 
and the first production of this was on June 8, 
1 787. This is Poisot's date, as well as that ^riven 
in Beaumarchais' works. Mosel gives June 7. 

That the two works were given with but a very 
short interval between, is, the idoa conveyed by 
Mosel here, but can hardly be reconciled to what 
has previously been said of the composer's depar- 
ture from Vienna in the spring; of the preceding 
year. It is a point of little importance except 
in its bearinfj upon the discussion of the relations 
between Salii*ri and Mozart previously given. 
Gerber dates ^^Les Hmacen tt les Curiacex" 1786. 
Poisot does not mention it: but his work is only 
a sketch of Parisian musical history, and his list 
of operas contains only the successful ones. In 
this list he gives the following dates of works 
performed at this time in the Grand Opera : — 

1 786. August 29. La Touton fVor, text, Des- 
riaux; music, Vogel. 

1787. February 1. Oedipe a Colone^ text, 
Guillard; music, Sacchini. 

1787. June 8. Tarare, text, Beaumarchais; 
music, Salieri. 

There seems to be no room for doubt that 
Mosel's "soon after" must be laken cum grano^ 
and that ** Les Horaces** was produced in the 
autumn of 1786 ; else where could the perform- 
ers have found time for its study and rehear- 
sal ? Or may it possibly have even preceded the 
«* Toison (Tort" 

** An analysis of the beauties of Tarare^ says 
Mosel, ** would (ill a book; in general it must be 
said that the judgment, genius, 6re, the never- 
failing support of the action through the music, 
the interludes so perfectly depicting every various 
sentiment of the recitatives, the perfect charac- 
terization of the persons of the drama, the truth 
of expression in all the vocal music, and the join- 
ins all these parts into one perfect whole, raises 
this opera to an enduring model of its class." 
** Should it strike any one as strange, that in the 
French opera the number of cavatinas is so 
large, while that of the airs is so small, let him 
understand," continues Mosel, ** that the French 
(at least on the grand stage of their National 
Opera) demand, not a * concert of which the 
drama is a pretext,' as the Abbe Amand so hap- 
pily says, but a musiyal drama; hence no more 
music than serves to increase the beauty* of the 
poem, enhance the effect of the acting, and 
strengthen the impression of the whole ; grand 
airs are permitted only where their introduction 
will not retard the rapid progress of the action, 
nor jar with the feeling of the moment, but ra- 
ther intensify it Hence they require no vocal 
virtuosos for the performance of these works, but 
€u:tors skilled in declamatory song ; and mark the 
difference between the French and Italian opera 
singers by calling the former Acteurfchantantty 
the latter ChanteunJ* 

It must not be forgotten that Mosel wrote forty 
years ago, and that his remarks would hardly 
apply to the Grand Opera of Paris since that 
period. 

At the close of the triumphant first perform- 
anee of Tarare^ both poet aiid composer were 
called for by the audience. Beaumarchais ex- 
cnted bimielf on the ground that he was but a 
diiettant in poetry ; but two of the leading sing- 



ers led Salieri forward to receive the most grati- 
fyinsr proofs of the general satisfaction. 

This splendid result determined the directors 
to revive ** Les Horaces" il being the opinion 
of the best judges that its fall was owing to non- 
essential and accidental circumstances, which 
might easily be avoided ; and Guillard and Salieri 
discussed and fixed upon the necessary alterations 
to be made in the tekt. But the political state 
of Paris, as the composer learned it in the coffee- 
houses and wherever he had opportunity to learn 
the condition of public opinion, rendered him 
anxious to be again in the peaceful circle at 
home; and this desire was stronger than his crav- 
ing for fame anvl profit, which a successful repro- 
duction of the unlucky work would certainly have 
brought him. 

He took leave of Paris, therefore, promising 
the Directors to compose at home and forward 
to them the new music made necessary by the 
alterations decided upon. But the Revolution 
broke out, and this plan broke down. So there 
was an en<l to ** Les Horaces,** 

Shortly before leaving Paris, Salieri went out 
one afternoon from his lodgings in Beaumarchais' 
house to make some calls, intending to spend the 
evening in a private concert. ITie latter being 
put off", instead of accepting the invitation of a 
friend to pass the evening with him in some other 
place, an inexplicable feeling led him to return to 
his lodgings, where he found his servant on the 
floor at the point of death, suffocated by the 
fumes of charcoal. The man's life was thus by 
merest accident saved. Had not the gentleman 
who was to have given the concert been taken 
ill, Henry would have died. 

The Duke of Aremberg invited Salieri to visit 
him at Brussels; whether this invitation was 
accepted Mosel cannot determine; but that he 
left Paris before the middle of September is clear 
from his having received a letter from Beaumar- 
chais, dated the 18th of that month; and other 
circumstances seem to prove that he was back in 
Vienna as early as July. 

His first work there was the composition of 
^^Le Jugement dernier,** a cantata, text by Cheva- 
lier Roger, for the Soci^t^ d'Apollon at Paris, 
which had applied to him for something expressly 
composed for its concerts. Count d'Ogny — pro- 
bably the president of the Society — to whom Sa- 
lieri dedicated the work, caused the story to be 
circulated before the performance, that it was a 
joint production of Gluck and Salieri. The ob- 
ject was to stop the mouth of certain critics, who 
swore by Gluck, and who thus were led to declare 
sublime, much that they otherwise would have 
found at the best mediocre. After a ilistinguished 
success ha^crownedthe work,the Count published 
the following " correction* in the Parisian jour- 
nals: 

**A public statement, based upon erroneous 
information, has been made that the music of rhe 
Cantata, Le Jugement dernier , is by Gluck and 
Salieri. It is by Salieri alone. It is no more 
than just to secure to this skilful composer the 
fame and merit of having created a work, so 
beautiful and so judiciously conceived in all its 
parts. In the subject of this Cantata great diffi- 
culties had to be overcome; the greatest was, 
doubtless, that of introducing the Divine Law- 
giver as actually speaking. M. Salieri, however, 
solved this problem to the extraordinary satisfac- 
I tion of every auditor. The niomt nt, in which 



the presence of Go<l in all his majesty was an- 
noifnced, excited a feeling of awe; the music of 
the righteous and of the damned produced the 
highest effeet ; in a word, this work, as original 
as it is splendid, raisies the fame of Salieri to a 
still higher degree." Then follow praises of Ri- 
get, the conductor, of the vocalists and the or- 
chestra. 

De Gouve, whether with more politeness or 
truth, who can now decide? wrote from Pans 
that Uus Cantata, in spite of the Italians, who 
decried it. »'had turne<l the heads ot all the world;" 
that Rijiet, who conducted, had been so excited 
by it as to become ill; an<l that Gossec could not 
get over his astonishment at the successful man- 
ner in which Salieri had made the Saviour 
speak ! 

Count d'Ogny wrote in a similar strain and 
accompanied his warmest thanks with the infor- 
mation, that the Cantata had been twice given 
in the Concert Olyro pique and twice in the Con- 
cert Spirituelle,each time with the same splendid 
result; and that he had intended to send him a 
golden snuff'-box, but owing to the trouble of for- 
wanling such presents into foreign lands, he. was 
now on the point of sending him, instead, 600 
francs. 

Roger, author of the text, wrote him in rela- 
tion to the production of the work in the Concert 
Spirituel : 

" A subject so imposing as that of the Last 
Judgment, and a fame like that of the composer 
of Tarare and the Danaiifes^ awakened in the 
mind of the public the idea of something astound- 
ing and beyond the reach, so to speak, of art. 
Where the expectations are raised so high it is 
seldom that the greatest work can satisfy them'; 
nor did you receive the full meed of that ap- 
plause which you merited. The work was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention. The introduc- 
tion, which seemed to me in the Concert Olyro- 
pique rather tame, left on this occasion nothing 
to be desired, as the effect was heightened by a 
moderate use of the gi-eat drum. The choruses 
are finely grouped tpgether, and reflect the sense 
of the worils perfectly. I had intended an occa- 
sional interruption of them by short recitatives, 
but n >w feel that these recitatives gain breadth 
and effVict by being chorally treated. Your ac- 
companiment to the strophe * Prends piti^de noire 
mishre* is something entirely new. As I wrote I 
supp.)sed 1 was giving you a subject similar to that 
of *Avec tes decrets* etc.. in Tarare. You have 
shown me, however, that to genius new founts are 
ever opening and that it never repeats itself The 
chorus ^Reveil /tmeste* seems to me to be of pei^ 
feet beauty. The passage *0 montagnes, ecrasez- 
t.ous !* during which thunder announces the com- 
ing of the Saviour, produced a great effect, an 
eTect truly appalling. You have given the sen- 
t.'nces of the Supreme Judge with an indescrib- 
a'lly enchanting effect, one which is felt equally 
by the skilled and the unskilled in music. The 
first question of Gossec, when he heard that the 
* I^t Judgment' was to be performed, was: * Is 
Christ intKHluced as speaking?" Yes. * Then,' 
replied he, * it is impossible that the work can 
succeed. I have refused to compose that subject, 
because I felt the impossibility of giving the Son 
of God any adequate language.' Since hearing 
your work, Gossec's opinion has changed com- 
pletely, and what before iseemed to him an nn- 
avoidabla rock of offence, has become the princi- 
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pal subject of his admiration in your work. I 
come now to the double chorus, which closes the 
Cantata. It is beyond* m^ comprehension, why il 
is less prominent than it should be; ihe contrast 
is well managed, the different emotions correctly 
expressed : perhapn the continuous effect of the 
two precedinsr numbers weakens that of this, 
whi^•h in fact leaves the auditor too cold at the 
point where he should be ex<;ited with delight by 
the son9 of the blessed, and awe at that of the 
damned. A musician, of well-known talents, was 
of opinion that the choruses are too soon inter- 
woven in one ; ho would have preferred to hear 
the contrasting? themes first given separately. 
You better than any one else can judge of the 
value of this remark. I must here also confess 
somethinfT to you which is too generally felt to 
be passed over in silence. The signal at which 
all created beings start again into life seemed by 
no means- imposing enough ; it is not in sufficient 
contrast to the general tone of the rest of the 
composition. Be it that the orchestra too soon 
covers the trumpet blasts with ita accords, or that 
the related key of D minor follows that of F too 
naturally, instead of this passage having a bold, 
unexpected modulation, as if independent of all 
rules, the only surprise in it was to hear the words 
sung, * Quel signal effrayant P (* What a fright- 
ful signal !'), when in fact no one was at all 
frightened. This, sir, is the only fault in your 
Oratorio, which, except in this, I hold to be a 
master-piece ; a fault, which would at once have 
been mended, had you been present at the per- 
formance." 

Mosel adds: "AHhoush the too sharply express- 
ed criticism upon the finale of this Cantata is not 
entirely without foundation, still, as a whole, it be- 
longs tothe very best works of Salieri, and would 
never fail of producing its intended effect, when 
performed in the true spirit of the composition. 
To give a greater chance of usefulness, before 
the close of the composer's life, the text was 
carefully translated into German, and Salieri 
himself adapted it to the music." 

I find no record of its performance since. 

While engaged in the composition of this work, 
to be precise, on the 11th November, 1787, Sali- 
eri called one day upon Gluck, to discuss with 
him the que^ion how he should introduce Christ 
as speaking. He asked the old master, if he 
could approve his plan of writing the part in 
high tenor, on the ground that the work was for 
Paris, where that voice, with the clef and under 
the name of contralto, was in common use, while it, 
moreover, was more penetrating than any other. 
Gluck justified his intention, and added, half in 
jest and half in earnest : " I shall in a short time 
be able to inform you with certainty from the 
other worid in what clef the Saviour speaks." 
On the 15th, four days afterward, another attack 
of apoplexy closed Gluck's life. 

The distress of Salieri at the loss of Gluck 
was to some extent assuaged by the reports of his 
own increasing fame which reached him from 
Paris. 

Blumendorf, a member of the Austrian Lega- 
tion in that city, wrote him, December 1787, that 
TVirarghad already been given twenty-four times 
with the same applause, and would be kept on 
the stage until Easter. 

Rauquit-Lieutard informed him that fans and 
snuff-boxes " a- la Tarare* were for sale in the 
shops, and that 4,500 livres, his shafe in the pro- 
fits of the opera, were already on deposit for 
him. 

(To b« Contlnaed.) 



The Forty-First Musical Festival of the 
Lower Bhine.* 

On the 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, the Sunday, 
Monday, nn<l Tucsilay of Whitsun week, wei cele- 
brated , favored by the mo«t majrnifioent wenther, ihe 
forty-first Muxical Festival of the Lower Rhine, in 
the New Ciirsaal, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the gar- 
dens helongin^r to it, ;rflrdon« admirably adapted for 
social irarherinjr*. Aix-la-Chapelle, within whose 
walls the Festival was held for the twelfth time, al- 
ways enjoyed a very exrellent reputation in musical 
matters, hat it has now placed these on a better foot- 
in jj than ever ; for instance, thanks to the enerpy of 
the musical director. Herr Franz Wtillner, it has al- 
ways had, during the winter, a series of conrerts, 
amonf; thu hest in the Rhenish provinces. It thus 
possesses in the Town-Orchestra, and the various 
Associations for mixed an.i male chorus singinp, an 
excellent stock of materials as a foundation for the 
Festivals of the ESower Rhine. 

Strengthened by the addition of sineers, male and 
female, from the neiirh boring towns, and of first-rate 
instrumentalists, the chorns nnmbered, on this oers- 
aion, 122 sopranos ; 96 contralto^ (of which 13 wcie 
bovfi' voices); 98 tenors, and 105 basses, mnkine a 
total of 292 voices. The orchestra consisted of 52 
violins ; 18 tenors; 17 violoncellosi; 12 douhle-basse*; 
29 wind instniments ; 1 kettle drainmer, and 1 or- 
ganist — makinpr in all 130 performers. If to these 
numbers we add the six soloists, and the two con- 
ductors, there were 589 persons enffaRed in the pro- 
ceedings. The vocal solos were entrusted to Mad. 
T^uise Onstmann, from Vienna (first soprano) ; 
Mdlle. Philippine von Edelsberg, from Munich fse- 
cond soprano); Mdlle. Francisca Schreck, from Bonn 
(contralto); Dr. Gnnz, from Hanover (tenor); and 
Herr Carl Hill, from Frankfort-on-the Maine (bass). 
Herr Joseph Joachim, from Hanover, jrreatly in- 
creased the attractions of the third eveningr's amuse- 
ments by his solo performances on the violin. The 
conductors were Herr Julius Rietz. Royal Capell- 
meisier, from Dresden, and Herr Franz Wiillner, 
Mnsik-Director of the town of Aixla-Chapelle. The 
oi^an — from the manufactory of Ibach Brothers, 
Barmen — was played by Herr Ferdinand Brcuning, 
of Colo(;ne. There were some most distinguished 
mnsicians in the orchestra 

On the first day, Herr Franz Lachner*9 Swtp., No. 
2., for orchestra, and HandoPs oratorio of Belshaz- 
zar were performed. • 

The above sym phonetic work by F. Lachner con- 
sists of five movements ; a kind of prelnde in alow 
time, with an appended fugue, an Andante, Mcuuetto, 
Inter mezzo, and Gi^ue. 

When the old forms of instrumental music are 
filled with such pithy matter, so rich in fancy, as 
Lachner has written for his first Suite In D. and for 
this second one in E minor, we have no objection to 
their revival, which is, under the circumstances, a 
genuine instance of revivification. This cannot be 
a.sserrcd of every re-introduction of old art forms. — 
The Suite offers one advantage to the compo-^er : 
there are many forms of modern music, in its pre- 
sent more advanced state, which the Suite does not 
exclude from its separate movements. This, for in- 
stance, is true of the Adagio, Menuetto, Scherzo, and 
Variations. The composer may likewise allow him- 
self great freedom in their arrangement, for the 
Suite requires only a series ^f pieces connected in an 
agreeably varied manner, wiiile the Sonata-form of 
the Symphony is more oxactinp in its demands for 
the connection and uniform character of a work as a 
whole. The Suita, which was developed in the 17th 
century, orifrinally consisted of nothing more than a 
series of characteristic dances, diflferinir in rhythm 
and time, and written in one and the same key. Be- 
tween these dances, an air (aria or romance, as An- 
dante) mi*?ht be interpolated, and a prelude — a fan- 
tasia or kind of overture — miffht precede them. The 
Suite may have exercised some influence upon the 
conformation of the Symphony. At any rate, there 
is a probability that it was the Suite which suf^grested 
to Joseph Haydn, the creator of the Symphony, the 
introduction of the Menuetto into the latter, while he 
developed the rest of the form out of the Sinfonia 
which the Italians used to place before their Operas. 
Dilettanti may make themselves acquainted with the 
form of the Suite from the Suiten JUr Clavier y by 
Johnnn Sebastian and Em. Bach, of which there are 
several editions now accessible to them. 

In the form of the Suite, as expanded by him in 
conformity with the present state of music, Franz 
Lachner has, it appears to us, found his peculiar vo- 
cation as an instrumental composer. Not only do 
we place his two works of thi.n kind unconditionally 
higher than his Symphonies, but we consider them 

* From the Ni^derrh^inisrhg Musik-Zeitung^ at transUtf d 
Id the London Muxieed World. 



much more important, and possessed of far giieater 
vitality than many orchestral works of modern com- 
posers. While, in the tirst and last movement of 
No. 2., he once more displays, in the most brilliant 
fashion, his great contrapuntal skill; in the Andante 
he develops a beautifully melodious song; in the trio 
of the Menuetto, a new and wonderfully fine effect 
with the shakes on the violins, and, in the Intermezzo, 
a pleasingly humorous charm ; in short, the Suite 
fixes the attention of the audicn<>e from beginning to 
end. It was most admirably executed, and received 
with rapturous applausu after each movement. . . . 

The performance of Handel'.'* Bekhazzar at Aix- 
WChapelle will most certainly mark an epoch in the 
history of the adoption of Handel's music in Ger- 
many, for it brought out, in a most surprising man- 
ner, the beauties of the work, while, by enthusiastic 
outbursts of unanimous applause, the whole audi- 
ence surrounded it with a halo of glory which will 
not soon grow dim. The Committee deserve the 
warmest thanks of all Handel's admirers, for having 
selected this oratorio for the Festival, and for having 
it performed according to the original score, to which 
Herr F. Wiillner added a supplementary organ part, 
filled up with artistic skill 

We must, therefore, attribute the success of the 
performance at Aix-Ia-Chapclle only partially to the 
restoration of the original score, anil consider it due 
principally to the eifect of the genuine Handelian 
inward power, and to the beauty of the musical com- 
position, which was, perhaps, on this occasion, first 
esteemed at its real value by the public in Germany. 

The subject of the oratorio is tlie destruction of the 
Babylonian empire and its last sovereign, Belshazzar, 
through the conquest of Babylon by Cvrus and the 
Persians. Very skilfully interwoven 'with the story 
is the account of the mvsterious writing on the wall 
of the luxurious king s banqueting-hall, together 
with the interpretation of that writing by the Pro- 
phet Daniel, and the delivery of the Jews from the 
Babylonian cnptivity. Besides Belshazzar (tenor) 
and Cyrus (contralto), we have in the drama Gobrias 
(bass), whose son the king has killed, and who has 
fled to (yyrus, in the Persian camp ; the Prophet 
Daniel (contralto); and Nitocris (soprano), Belshaz- 
zar's mother. The choruses are sung by Pcraians, 
Bal ylonians and Israelites. 

Handel composed this oratorio in London, after 
the snmmer setison of 1744, during which he bnd 
given twelve concerts and produced Sernele and «/os- 
epk for the first time. He then undertook to give a 
Course of sixteen winter conceri«>; I.ehad intended to 
give four and-twcnty, but, from want of suflicienc at- 
tendance, was unable to carry out his purpose, be- 
cause, as Schoelchcr informs us, " the ladies of the 
aristocracy were against him," and ** injured him by 
balls and tea parties which they gave on the days of 
the concerts." During these sixteen concertst Bcl- 
ihazzar was first executed on the 27th March, 1745, 
and twice repeated; at the other concerts, Handel 
gave Oebcraht Sernele HerculeSy Samson, Joseph and 
The Messiah twice each, and Saul once. The com- 
position of the work dates, consequently, from ilie 
naaster's best oratorio period. 

Here, as in every other instance, it is the strongly- 
marked character and grandeur of the choruses 
which touch and carry us away more than aught 
else. They are so popularly intelligible that none 
of them fail to produce an instantnocous and deep 
impression, even the fugues which conclude two of 
tlieiii (we would refer the reader only to the chroma- 
tically descending theme of the fugue of the final 
chorus in Part I.: "Whichever way he turns, on 
his devoted head swift falls the thufl'derbolt"), with 
all the originality and power of their motives, being 
so clear as immediately to produce a striking effect. 
Other numbers, less polyphonous, inspirit us piirtly 
by their freshness and unusual coloring, as is the case 
with the festive choruses of the Babylonians, in- 
cluding more particularly the inndly boisterous hymn 
of the revellers to the god Sesach, partly by their 
relisious fervor and intensity of feeling, as is the 
case with the chorus of the Israelites : ** Zuruck, 
FUrat, nimm dies GebH ;" and then, again, by a won- 
derful and magnificent fulness of tone, as in the 
final chorus of the Second Part. ... 

As already remarked, Herr Wiillner's task of in- 
strumental anangemeut was confined chiefiy to the 
organ part, though, in many of the choruses, clari- 
nets, baspoons, and, where Handel had joined trum- 
pets to them, horns were added. Moreover, Bel- 
shazzar's three airs, and the wild drinking Sesach 
chorus of the BabyU-nians, were newly and folly 
scored, the organ i)eing, properly, as we think, left 
out. According to the feelings of the present day, we 
cannot consider the organ appropriate to the purport 
of such words. In the final chorus, too, from the 
"Anthem," the organ was strengthened by the full 
band, with trumpets and kettle-drnms, as H.indel 
originally added only two violins and an oboe. 
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That thU arrangement inust have' produced afar 
dlflTerent, and far more imposing effect than the mu- 
tilated version of Moscl will be at once evident to 
every one. 

AH the choruses were sung with precision, vigor, 
and spirit, while the introduction of the orgnn fre- 
quently produced that wonderfully dashing combin- 
ed tone, in which it is scarcely possibly to distinguish 
the chorus, orchestra, or orgun, because they are all 
blended with each other. Every chorus, without 
exception, evoked loud applause, the more brilliant 
ones calling forth a perfect storm of it, certainly an 
indisputable proof of the impression produced upon 
the mass of the hearers. Among the musicians pre- 
sent there was only one opinion as to the value of the 
oratorio, with which most of them were previously 
OQacquaintcd. 

There are, also, many admirable pieces among the 
vocal solo parts. The contralto part of Cyrus is 
that most richly endowed ; the account of the dream, 
and the two airs are fine, and were given by Mile, 
von Edelsberg in a ma^nil1ccnt mezzo-soprano. Full 
of genius and most admirable is the treatment of the 
scene where Daniel reads and explains the mysterious 
writing, e«ipecial!y when rendered so movingly as 
Mile. Shreck rendered it; the same is true of her air: 
" O heil'ger Warhcit Quell' und Grund !" In the 
brightest contrast to these are Bolshazzar*s recitative 
and airs, sung by Herr Gunz with great finish of ex- 
ecution, and dashing exuberance, while Herr Hill's 
sonorous bass voice and fine stylo did full justice to 
the two airs of Gobrias, and the recitative of the Mes- 
senger, who, in the Thini Part, brings the Queen the 
news of the taking of the city. The soprano part 
(the Queen) is not so brilliant as similar parts in 
other oratorios by Handel ; the best nnmher in it is 
the grand recitative and the following air in E minor, 
which begins the work. It was, however, omitted by 
Mosel, as well as by Gcrvinus in his translation of 
the text, but restored by Herr Wullner for this per- 
formance. Mad. Dustmann sang it very beautifully, 
but, despite her great talent and splendid organ, was 
unable to make very much of the part as a whole, for 
it is one of the wcake.st in the work. Seconded by 
Gluck, Beethoven, and Webqr, she brilliantly com- 
pensated herself for this, however, on the second and 
third day. 

(Tb b« conoladed.) 



Meyerbeer. 

(Bztraets from ''Spirid Ion's " letters to the Evening Oitutu.) 

THE ** Accursed desire of success." 

I do not know whether I succeeded in exhibiting 
clearly before Meyerbeer's ardent ambition to attain 
great musical fame. He thought of nothing else. 
He lived for nothing else. • Althoutrh he was the 
master of an estate which yielded SI 20,000 annual 
income, he lived like a man who was dependent 
upon his daily labor for his daily bread. He had the 
paternal mansion at Berlin, but the honors were paid 
by his wife and daughters. He lived in a little 
chamber in the garret with no furniture hut a piano, 
scores, a table, an inkstand and music paper. He 
studied music to the verv last day of his life, that he 
might wrest even from the most unsm^cessful work a 
light to warn him from shoals, if no flower, whose 
color and perfume might increase the charms of his 
next work. He went to hear Mons. Berlioz's Les 
Troymg night after night for five nights, to diiscover 
some beauties or to learn some new method of com- 
manding instruments or massing voices. He studied 
Mile. Adclina*pAtti attentively ; be said : '*! shall 
have something for her one of these days." When 
he obtained a new idea (and the opera must be 
wretched indeed which does not suggest some thought 
to a man of reflection) he would return home and 
labor on it till he had polished it into a sterling coin. 
"Meyerbeer daily mires himself more, unfortunately, 
in his wretched routine. What a magnificent flower 
he has withered ! What did we not hope of him ! 
accursed desire ofsvccess I I am now studying his 
opera Margherita <V A njou. He wri ten the th i t d opera 
of the Carnival of Venice, and promises to come to 
Berlin in April. I don't believe him. He is 
ashamed of himself in our company." I quote this 
letter of Carl Von Weber for the phrase which I have 
italicised. It exhibits the fever which heated Meyer- 
beer's blood all his life. To command success' he 
lived aloof from his family (although he tenderly 
loved them,) he deserted his comfortable mansion for 
the hardships of life in furnished lodgings ; he knew 
no recreation but labor. Do not construe these words 
into reproaches. I applaud him for his constancy to 
ambition and to that "longing after immortality" 
which is quite unknown in these days when nobody 
ha^ longing for anything but the ti-easures of gold 
and silver. I honor him for his disregard of romfort, 
which would prompt him to travel from one end of 



Europe to the other to hear a now opera or a new 
singer. 

other infirmities. 

Meyerbeer was excessively sensitive about his age. 
He would resent any hint that he was among the old 
men of Europe, as a gentleman would resent an im- 
putation on his honor. This was no new weakness. 
He seems to have felt ashamed that, while Auber 
had written his sparkling works before a beard was on 
his chin, and Kossini had won immortality ere he 
reached manhood, and Bellini had died not yet thirty, 
Germany's great composer should be forty-one years 
old before the world acknowledged him a maestro. 
Numerous have been the biographies of Meyerbeer 
which have appeared ; some of them were written 
under his very eye, upon notes furnished by himself, 
and were corrected by him. — all these biographies 
assert that he was born in 1794. When he died it 
became necessary to look into his papers ; among 
them his certifirate of birth was found, which showed 
him to have been born in 1790. Four years is a sen- 
sible slice of life. 

Another weakness of Meyerbeer was that he could 
not hear the sight of a musk-mclon ; he fainted when 
one came neor him. Scribe ordered an artist to dec- 
orate his dining-room ; the unlucky painter placed a 
musk-melon among the fruit which adorned the 
room. Scribe was out of town ; upon his return he 
discovered the melon and ordered its ihimediate re- 
moval, solely because he never could get Meyerbeer 
to dine with him if that fruit was visihlc. 

Meyerbeer had more decorations of orders of 
nobility than any man, not of royal blood, living. 
He had at least thirtv. Mons. Alex. Dumas is said 
to have been rather jealous of him, because he, the 
former, had only nine, and on one occasion he ex- 
claimed when he saw Meyerbeer enter a drawing- 
room : "Ah ! there comes the Maestro with his 
cavalry," 

Mons. OfTenbach tells Ibis anecdote of Meyerbeer 
and his decorations : — '^I never saw M^erbeer cov- 
ered with all his decoratiouR except on one occasion. 
It was at Berlin. The Queen of Prussia having 
desired that I should be presented to her, Meyerbeer 
was good enoneh to carry me to Court. When he 
called for me, he was so dazzling that I pretended for 
some minntps not to see him, concealed as he was 
under a profusion of grands, cordons, crachats and 
colliers. One of Meyerbeer's friends, perhaps one of 
his family (for they ai« very ambitious people), 
prompted him, about the time the King of Prussia 
conferred letters patent of nobility upon Alex, von 
Humboldt, to sue for the same honor. Meyerbeer at 
once consented, but the Kine declined granting the 
prayer as something out of his power, the Prussian 
law formally interdicting nobility to Jews. 

HOW HE BOUGHT UP THE PARISIAN CRITICS. 

One of the most striking — let mo say most painful 
— instances of Meyerbeer's morbid sensibility to criti- 
cism is to b^ found in his bearing to the musical crit- 
ics of the Paris newspapers. It ought to humiliate 
them to the earth ; but this relation is so common 
here, I do not believe that anybody among the Paris 
press writor^c consider it objectionable. Before 
Meyerbeer brings out a new opera or revives an opera 
which has Jwrn for some months off the play-bills, he 
invites the leading musical critics to dine with him 
at the Trois Fr^res, where he gives them the most 
sumptuous entertainment the head cook can imagine. 
How can a fellow of decent feeling write harshly of 
a man who has been pouring the choicest vintages of 
France and the most delicate titbits of sea. air, forest, 
orchard and garden down one's throat ? Try it. You 
will find the thing impossible. Parker and his 
brethren are your only real peare-makers I This 
custom is deplorable, for it sensibly militates against 
the independence and truth of the Press. But this 
was not the worst act of Meyerbeer. Ihern wereftw 
musical critics in Paris^ who were not in receipt of 
annual ptnsio s from Meyerheer. These pensions 
were no trifling gratuities, but solid pen.sions of sev* 
eral hundred dollars, and in one or two instances they • 
exceeded a thousand dollars annually. There weiie 
critics here who had been in receipt of large pensions 
from him since 1831. Meyerbeer did not content 
himself with paying them pensions and good dinners, 
he also mar'e it a point of duty to give them costly 
presents on their name-days and on New Year's Day. 
Meyerbeer used to defend this < a torn, by saying that 
he did not lay these gentlemen under obligations, he 
was the person obliged, and he could not see any ob- 
jections to his giving evidence of his gratitude to them 
fur the ^aSstantiaI service they had rendered him. 
The habit was unpardonable, and was solely due to 
what Carl Von Weber called the "accursecl desire 
of success." Meyerbeer was guiltv, too, of carrving 
politeness to obsequiousness. ifowever, this was 
absolutely necessary in this city. What a 1 ok -could 
be written on the meanness of life in Paris 1 • The 



theme, perhaps, is too delicate to be handled. Meyer- 
beer knew them all, and he stood in fear even of an 
empty ink-horn. 

HIS DAILY ROUTINE IV PARIS. 

Meyerbeer lived and died in furnished lodgings at 
No. 2 Rue Montaigne. He rose at live or six o'clock, 
labored until half-past nine, when he would go to 
breakfast. He would return at half-past ten and 
work until two, when he would take a hack and drive 
to the Boulevard des Italiens, which he would leisure- 
ly walk down until he reached the Rue Richelieu, 
^lo^n which he would turn and go to Brandus's 
music shop, which is two or three doors from the 
Boulevard. Here he would go into the back room, 
where there was a sofa, on which he would stretch 
him and sleep until half-past three. Brand us's sei^ 
vont had positive orders to wake him at half-past 
three. Then Meyerbeer would receive people. He 
received everybody who wanted to see him on busi- 
ness at Brandus's after half-past three. He never re- 
ceived anybody at his house. This indeed is the rule 
here. People who are obliged to receive persons have 
an appoin^'d reception evening once a week or twice 
a month ; the labors of the day are over, and as the 
infliction comes only once a week, an ordinary dose 
of resignation will enable most men to liear it quite 
patiently. Those who escape this periodical pillory 
reckon upon official receptions for meeting their ac- 
quaintances, and as these are held three or four times 
a week, there is no nece.ssity for supplementing them 
with visits. Indeed there is no such thing as visiting 
in Paris among the people who work. They meet 
at dinners and at receptions, and in this way manage 
to .save a great deal of time. If you are an eminent 
surgeon, with letters of introduction to some sui^on 
here, he receives you at his hospital and does you Uie 
honors of his amphitheatre. If you are an eminent 
literary man, with letters to some person of distinction 
in the same t^tation of life, he will send you his card 
by a servant and get somebody to. invite you to a 
reception. If you arc a painter, you will be invited 
to the Paris painter's studio, where you will find the 
artist surrounded by his pictures and his friends and 
generally a half dozen ladies. People here never 
receive rhez ntx, (I con*t apply home to these French 
abodes); few of them invite strangers to dinner. They 
assemble on petty Rialios just as trades.people were 
wont to do at Venice. At five or six o'clock he 
would dine at his restaurant or dine out, and after he 
put on evening dre.ss he was a man of .the world, 
ready to chat with anybody, not averse from figuring 
at any reception, and prone to spend the evening at 
the Grand Opera (his favorite place was a Mack bole 
above the chandelier ! he always said this was the 
verv best place in the house to hear music. Poor old 
William Rnfus Blake's favorite story of his trip to 
Paris was his night at the opera, when the house was 
so full, there was'nt room left any where but — poor 
old Blake how horrified he used to look when he got 
to this "but ! "), or the Italian Opera or the Theatre 
Lyrique. He rarely went to the Opera Comique ; be 
liked port wine, not claret. 

HIS DELICATE REOARD FOR POORER ARTISTS. 

Mons. Meyerbeer was upon one occasion rather 
upbraided for the simplicity of his life here. He re- 
plied : "I am less a rich man than 9n artist, and it 
is one of my satisfactions to l>e able to say that I 
might have supported myself by my mnsic from the 
time 1 was seven years old. I have at Berlin an es- 
tablishment suited with my circumstances of fortune. 
I am averse from throwing my brethren of Paris into 
the shade by living like a rich amateur of music. I 
ask no premium for my works, and if I receive the 
author's copyright accorded by law, I do so to avoid 
the reproacn of working nnderprice out of disdain 
for profits flowing from the stage." 

> .. 

London. 

Royal Italian Opera.— The Meyerbeer ope- 
ras occupied the middle of May, and then Gounod's 
Faust came up again, with Mario as Faust, And a 
new Gretchen, Mile. Pauline Lucca, from Berlin, 
Mme. Nantier-Didide as Siebel, M. Faure as Me- 
phistopheles, and Graziani as Valentine. Quite a 
French cast of Faust I Of the new Gretchen the 
Times says : — 

At Berlin it is notorious that Mdlle. Pauline Lue- 
ca's " Gretchen" is prized the most ; which consid- 
ering that, with one exception among those we have 
seen, it bears the faintest resemblance to the idea 
that unanimously obtains of Goethe's fascinating 
heroine, would seem to warrant investigation. But 
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to fathom the German mind requires an onrestricted 
extent of line. The mere fact of the popularity of 
M. Gounod's work, so subversive in many respects of 
the real intentions of the great poetical epic of Ger- 
many is sufficiently unaccountable. Let us not, 
therefore, feel surprised that the frantic worship of 
the French Faust ^hich prevails in the capital or the 
Hohenzollem should be accompanied by an equally 
frantic worship of the most French of possible Mar- 
garets.- That Mdlle. Lucca's impersonatioi^ of Mar- 
garet is thoi-onghly French must be clear to every 
observer familiar with the histrionic characteristics 
of our pleasant and nearest neighbors. It is not 
merely that she discards the physical head-dress 
which traditionally points to Margaret as a flaxen- 
haired beauty ; she discards alike' what may be term- 
ed the moral head-dress, and bears the front of Mar- 
garet erect and fearless, instead of down-cast and. 
timid as we have been wont to recognize it. Her 
boldness, the result no doubt of intimate conviction, 
has been the secret of her triumph; and certainly her 
general delineation of the character is piquant and 
attractive no less than original. We are aware that, 
as the late illustrious Meyerbeer, with the Prupsian 
connoisseurs in a body, preferred the impetuous Mar- , 
garct of Mdlle. Lucca, so M. Gounod, composer of 
the opera of Fattst, preferred the sonnambulistic 
Margaret of Madame Carvalho, which is no more 
like the true German ideal, than the other ; while the 
** juatt milieu" to employ an admissable common- 
place, is among ourselves allowed to have been real- 
ized by Mdlle. Tietjcns, who avoids both the morbid 
French sentiment of the latter and the extreme French 
sprightliness (uncommon in a German {pur sang) of 
tne former. *With regard to Mdlle. Lucca's perform- 
ance generally we must at present be content to say, 
that it is adorned with beauties as it is spotted by de- 
fects, the latter in a s:reat measure tracenhle to the in- 
convenience of sintcinfs a trying iind difficult part in 
a lancuage to which she is comparatively a stranger, 
and partly to a very natural anxiety about the issue 
of so arduous an ui)dcrtaking. 

Another performance of William Tell, with Herr 
Schmidt an Walter ; another resumption of Les Hu- 
guenots, Mile. Fricci taking the place of Lucca in- 
disposed ; another charming sonnam6ti/at/on of '^Ami- 
oa" Patti; and a repetition of lMcm.\Margaret, — ^filled 
a week ; and the month of May closed with "the im- 
mortal Barber" (Patti, Mario, Ronconi, and a new 
Bartolo, Signor Sca1e«e. much admired, followed by 
a dinertissement called L'lle Enchant^e, to which pretty 
music had been written by young Arthur Sullivan, 
the Leipsic graduate, whose music to the "Tempest" 
excited so much interest ; Salvioni was the danseuse. 

Of course Don Giovanni had to take its turn ; no 
London season is complete without it. Donna An- 
na, Mdlle. Fricci : Zerlina, Patti ; Elvira, Mdme. 
RudersdorfT; Don Juan, Fan re; Leporello, Scaiese ; 
Masetto, Ronconi ; Commendatore, Herr Schmidt. 
A noveltv of the season was Flotow's StradeUa 
(which had, however, been produced at Drury Lane 
in 1846, in English).. This time, in Italian, it does 
not seem to fiave -made a great impression. The 
Times thinks it inferior, musically, to Martha, "better 
suited to the atmosphere of the Boufies Parisiens 
than to that of the Royal Italian Opera," and never 
except in one ^passage, rising above the level of" the 
subarban." It was the German tenor Wachtel's last 
appearance. Mite. Battu was the Leonora; and the 
two tenors were "wonderfully well" represented by 
Ciampi and Ronconi. 

The sudden return of Mile. Lucca to the Conti- 
nent, on account of her health, obliged manager ^ye, 
still playing on the popular Fanst string, to bring 
forward a new Margaret in the person of " little 
Patti." The Times, the Star, and all the jonmab, 
exhaust the superlatives of admiration, all shouting: 
" We have found the ideal Gretchen of Goethe at 
last !" But they have not exhausted all the Gret- 
chena quite ; we have a couple over here, Kellogg 
and Frederici, yet in reserve for Mr. Bnll ; but he 
must first behave more deceoily and cease making 
friends with pirates ! 

On Saturday, June 1 1, Rossini's Or<>//o was revived, 
with Tamberlik as the Moor, a role alwavs identified 
with him in London Opera. Graziani played lago, 
and Mile. Lagrua, Desdemena. Tamberlik revived 
the old furore by his " C sharp" in the duet witli 



lago. Faust, Otello, Un Ballo, in . Maschera, ahd 
Don Giovanni, took their turns again, and then came 
the agreeable surprise of Mile. Desir^e Artot in La 
Figlid del Reggimento, to make up for the disappear- 
ance of Lucca. She is a great bravura singer. Mu- 
sically her Maria (says the Times) is " remarkable 
for dash and brilliancy — though in the expressive 
parts, such as the leave taking of the regiment, she 
rather inclines to the over-elahorately pathetic." — 
Another round of Faust ("Oh that Gretchen !" "Oh 
that Adelina !" " Oh that Mario !"), and La Figlia 
and 7/ Barbiere and Don Giovanni (Didide replacing 
overworked Patti in the last two), brings us through 
June at Covent Garden. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — The events of the 

• 

last week of May were the renfr^e of Mme. Trebclli, 
and Signor Gardoni, t\^e nppearfince of Signor Frizzi, 
and the performance of Luna, 11 Barbiere and ihe 
Huguenots. In Jthe lost, Tictjcns was Valentine ; 
Trebelli, Urban ; Mile. Liebhardt, Margaret; Junca, 
Marcel; Giuglini, Raoul; Santley, Nevers. The rich 
voice and fluent execution of Trebelli were heard aj^nin 
with delight in Una voce and the rest of the sparkling 
music of Rossiiii. June opened with Faust (Tietjens 
Margaret), Falstaff", Faust, Trovatore, Huguenots, and 
nothing new. The programme of the next week only 
varied the order of the first; and then came some- 
thing new (to the Londoners-), and again it came 
from Germany, — whence the Italian Opera seems to 
draw most of its principal singars of late — in the 
person of one of the favorite prime donne of the 
Royal Opera of Berlin, Mme. Harriers-Wippem, 
who made her debut in the part of Alice in Robert- 
le-Diable. Did we not ourselves hear her repeatedly 
in Berlin, a few years since, not only in Opera, but 
in the beautiful part of Schumann's "Peri," and can 
we not easily credit what we now read in the Musi- 
cal World? 

Madame Wippom is yonng, and blessed with a 
really splendid voice. In her first air — " Vannc, 
disse al tielio" — the freshness of her tone, her firm 
delivery of the notes, her extreme earnestness, and 
her unquftstionable feeling, at once produced an im- 

Eression so favorable that her success may be said to 
ave been decided from that moment. This impres- 
sion grew stronger and stronger as the opera -went 
on. In the third act ^nearly the whole of the second 
was omitted) her execution of the delicious romance, 
"nel lasciar la Normandia," created a positive 
** furore.** And no :vonder ; the voice hnd a " ring" 
in it which spoke of youth and unnbuscd resources; 
the expression was frank and unaffected ; while a 
certain atdema — beginning on a high note, and 
terminated by a descending scale, neatly and freshly 
**h»c^" (launched ?) — took the audience by surprise, 
and the result was a rapturous encore. The air was 
repeated, with the high note and the descending 
scale; the audience were airain enchanted, and the 
singer nj^ain applauded. In the picturesque and 
splendidly drnmntic duet with Berinun fM. .Jnnca), 
which immediately follows, Madame Harriers- Wip- 
pern shone not only as a singer, but as an ar-tress 
into the bargain. The rush to the cross for refuge, 
when surprised at the apparition of the most incom- 
prehcnsihfe of fiends, was forcible and natural at the 
same time, and the semblnnce of terror throughout 
extremely well put on. This duet (in which Junca's 
acting as Bertram wiw very good) won another suc- 
cess for.^Madame Wippern ; and yet another was the 
impressive trio " Ijo oguurdo immobile " (unaccom- 
panied), when the sudden appearance of Robert, her 
foster brother, relieves Alice of all mere physical 
anxiety. Here the strong, fresh, and rasonant high 
notes of the new soprano told with wonderful effect. 
The trio was altogether well done, Signer Gardoni 
being thoroughly at home in the music of Robert, 
whicli used to be one of his best parts, and Sinnor 
Junca being more than ever careful^ and cori-ect. 
From this point Alice has nothing to do until the 
last act, the caluminating point of which is the 
niiignificcnt trio where the designs of Bertram are 
foiled, Robert saved, and Alice, the zealous and 
loving instrument of his preservation, triumphant. 
Tliut .Mndam** Harrieix- Wippern is an acquisition, 
and a valuable acquisition, to Mr. Mapluson's com- 
pany is undoubted. 

Next followed a benefit of Arditi, the conductor, 
when (in the words of the Orchestra) " an operatic 



hot-pot was served up, the dishes consisting of cuts 
from Trovatore, Lucia, Favorita,** etc., etc. Another 
new name is Mile. Qrossi, a contralto, with a voice 
(according to the Times) " almost without parallel 
since Alboni first enchanted London in 1847," and 
good promFse as an artist. She presented herself 
as Nancy, with Mile. Volpini as Martha, — she also 
with much praise. 

But the event of the season, with which our latest 
files are ringing, was the appearance of Mile. Tiet- 
jens for the first time in Fidelio. The Times says : 

The new Fidelio seemed inspired, and fairly elec- 
trified her audience. On the whole we cannot re- 
member a more striking exhibition. The success of 
Mdlle. Tietjens was by far the most brilliant she has 
achieved in England, and one of the most genuine 
ever achieved on the operatic boards. At the end of 
the magnificent quartet, when the devoted Leonora, 
physically exhausted by her almost superhuman 
efforts, clings, as though for protection, to him w'^hose 
guardian angel she has been, and gives utterance to 
the fulness of her love in rapturous accents — the 
finest piece of dramatic music in existence — the 
hou^-e rang with cheers as loud and prolonged as 
they were thoroughly spontaneous ; and at the 
termination of the scene, as the curtain fell, Mdlle. 
Tietjens was thnce summoned before the lamps, the 
applause each time being more vociferous, till, when 
she ftpppcd forward the last time, unaccompanied, it 
was positively deafening. Never was a crowd in a 
theatre more excited. 

Mdlle. Liebhardt, as might he expected from a 
German and a practised musician to boot, is a really 
excellent Marcellina, alike valuable in the charming 
little air allotted to the Jailor's daughter (Act. 1), 
and in the concerted music, to whicli — no less than 
Signor Betiini, a careful Jarquino— she is an import- 
ant auxiliary. Junca acts the character of the rough 
though kindly Jailor extremely well ; Signor Gassier 
is, without any exception that we can call to .mind, 
the very best representative of the arduous and not 
over-grateful .nort of Pizarro since the famous 
Staudigl ; Dr. Gunz (from Hanover) has the genu- 
ine traditions of the state-prisoner, Florcstan, I^on- 
ora's husbaad, and Pizarro 's victim ; and last, not 
least, Mr. Santley merits unqualified praise, both for 
his artistic feeling in accepting the small part of the 
Minister and foi:4he admirable manner in which he 
^ings the music. His orchestra is prett.y nearly irre- 
proachable, from the overture to the end ; and his 
chorus gives every promise of the same excellence. 

Musical Societies. — The seventh Philharmonic 
Concert had for programme the Overtures to Eury- 
anthe and Nozze di Figaro; Beethoven's Heroic Sym- 
phony; Beethoven's Piano Concerto in G, played by 
Pauer; Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, by Wieniaw- 
ski; and singing by Trebelli. The eight and last 
Concert was the most brilliant of all, and offered a 
new Concerto by Joachim, and a new Symphony by 
Stemdale Bennett. The following account of it is 
from the Telegraph: 

The violin concerto exhibits a welcome advance 
on all Herr Joachim's former compositions. It is 
much more free, spontaneous, and genial than the 
so-called " Fiungarian " concerto, and indeed than 
anything which has yet fallen from the pen. The 
slow movement, for instance, the impressive moving 
theme of which is for the lowest notes of the instru- 
ment, is, from beginning to end, a clear unbroken 
stream of melody ; the subjects again of the opening 
movement are charmingly fresh, while the final alle- 
gro is full of fire and spirit. The conduct of each 
movement is masterly in the extreme, and the orches- 
tration, never obtrusive, well serves its app<iintcd 
purpose of imparting addiiiunal meaning and intensi- 
ty to the thoughts which inspired the composer's 
brain. Of the manner in which Herr Joachim inter- 
preted his own composition it would seem superflu- 
ous to speak, but the splendid richness and fulnefs of 
the tone which he produced from the "fourth string," 
in tho andante, and the wonderful ea>:e with which he 
triumphed over all the difficulties of the concluding 
movement, are specially worthy of remark. Herr 
Joachim was covered with the heartiest applause at 
the conclusion of each movement, and the concerto, 
which, for the want of any tifele, we must specify by 
the key in which it opens, as that in G major, will al- 
ways be welcome when it can be adequately rendered. 
The second novelty was no less successful than the 
first. Profesiior Stemdale Bennett's "symphony," 
or " orchestral piece." as it has been indifferently 
styled, consists of three movements only. The 
opening allegro is a long iiud elaborately developed 
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composition ; the rarious subject^, all uniformly 
graceful in themiielveii, bcin^ worked ap with ex- 
traordinary dkili, and the movement is invested 
with more jirrandeujf than we can call tu mind in 
any of Dr. Bennett's former works. The minuet, 
if we are not mistaken, has already been heard in 
the Cambridse Installation Ode, but its delicate and 
piquant plHvfulness, set off as it is by exquisite 
instrumentation, and admirably contrasted with the 
highly ori|;inal trio entirely for brass instruments, 
must instantly commend itself to every li«tener. 
The rondo allegrissimo that concludes rhe symphony, 
if perhaps less orij^inal than the precedine^ move- 
menis, exhibits as thorough a mastery over all the 
resources of the musician's art. We trust that the 
symphony will he soon repeated ; and if Dr. Ben- 
net thinks fit to add to it a slow movement,amateurs 
will be all the more gratified. In any case, they 
must hail with deli(?ht the reawakening of the 
bright Inventive genius which for so many years 
wa4 suffered to lie dnrmnnt A. M. Hartvijr^on. 
a Danish pianist, made his d€hut^^ and played Men- 
delssohn's serenade and rondo, •* Giojoso" with 
considerable delicacy. Mi-^s Jjonisa Pyne sanjr 
with her never-failintr taste and skill, " Lascia ch*to 
piango** from ** RinnlHo" and the prinoipfll air 
from " Z%« Crown Diamonds." Dr. Gunx intro- 
duced a noble air, " Misero! aogno** written by 
Mozart for the celebrated tenor Adnmbergcr, in 
1783, and very little known. The concert was 
opened by Beethoven's symphony in c, the first of 
the mighty series ; while the Jubilee Overture 
broucht the fifty-second season of the old-established 
society to a glorious conclusion. 

The "New Philharmonic " has also closed its I3th 
season. The instrumental pieces of the 5th and 
last concert were Beethoven's C minor Symphony ; 
"Weber's Concert- Stuck, played by Mme. Arabella 
Goddard ; Spohr's Dramatic Concerto, played by 
Lauterbach ; Overtures to Athalie, and Siege of 
Corinth, 

The "Musical Society of Tx)ndon." Alfred Mellon 
conductor, opened its fourth end last concert with an 
original Symphony, in A minor, by a young English- 
man, John Francis Bamet, of which the Orchestra 
speaks in the highest terms (as well as of a Quintet 
and parts of an Oratorio by the same composer). 
Beethoven's Eroica opened the second part. Joachim 
played Spohr's Dramatic Concerto ; Mme. Dust- 
mann sang the great ^na from Fidelio ; and there 
were two overtures : Mendelssohn's MeeresstHU^ ^c, 
and Mozart's to Zauherftdte. — This Society, at a pre- 
vious concert, had brought out a new Symphony by 
Mr. Silas, which was warmly commended. 

Of Oratorio performances during the past month 
we notice only one of Mendelssohn's Lobgesang and 
Rossini's Stabat Mater by the National Choral Socie- 
ty. But there have been some great juvenile choral 
exhibitions ; for instance : 

The annual gathering of 4,000 Charity Children 
from the different metropolitan schools, took place 
on the 9th uli., under the dome of St. Paul's. The 
appearance of the children, with their banners sym- 
metrically arranged, is one of the prettiest sights of 
the season ; and on this occasion the area was com- 
pletely filled with a fashionable audience. The mu- 
sical arrangements, under the direction of Mr. Goss, 
the organist of the cathedral, assisted by Mr. George 
Cooper (of St. Sepulchre's and Christ Church), were 
more than usually satisfactory. The extraordinary 
effect created by the sounds, albeit somewhat untu- 
tored issuing from 4,000 little throats, in such well- 
known compositions as the "Old Hundredth " and 
the "Hallelujah," is one which has already struck 
with wonder many distinguished visitors whom curi- 
osity has led to this annual festival ; and we are now 
glad to find, for the sake of musical progress, that 
some innovation is likely to be made upon the time- 
honored selection usually performed. Mendelssohn's 
sublime Chorale, "Sleepers wake," is now substituted 
for the ll3th Psalm, "Ye saints and ^rvants of the 
Lord ; " and we see no reason why music especially 
written for this occasion should not replace some, 
which good as it is of its kind, may be said, without 
irreverence to any of the old church writers, to have 
had its day. We have men now living who can write 
— the respected organist of the cathedral himself, for 
example — and how could their talent be better em- 
ployed than in showing that Dr. William Boyce and 
Dr. Crotch have no right to hold an excluii'ive and 
perpetual patent in "Te Deums" and "Jubilates V* 
Nooello's Times, 



The Annual Choral Festival of the Metropolitan 
schools came off on Wednesday, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Martin, when, although the price of 
admission was raided to half a-crown, nearly 20,000 
were present. After deductincr sea«on tickets and 
the friend** of the children who had free acce<s, some 
12,000 visitors may be supponed to have paid. The 
children numbered ahont .5,000, and, if all these had 
(iung, the effect mn*t have been extraordinary. In 
two or three instances only, "Rule, Britannia," and 
"God save the Queen," for examples, the volume of 
sound was singular. The programme wom divided 
into two parts, one devoted to sacred, tho other to 
secular music. The choirs sane better in the last, 
their powers being occasionally overtasked by the sa- 
cred pieces, especially Luther's "Great God !' what 
do I hear and see," and the chorale from MendeN- 
sohn's Loftgesang "We praise thy name, O Lord I " 
They were, however, encowd in the Russian hymn, 
"Knrk, the ve«per hymn is stealing," and the chorus, 
*-Hosanna ! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord." Encores were also awarded to Mr. 
Martin's part-^onir. "Softly shines the pleasant 
morn," and the "Echo Chorus.'" from Locke's music 
to Macbeth, both of which were verv effectively ren- 
dered. The echoes in the Mncheth chorus were from 
the Shakespeare Hou^e, directly fronting the Handel 
orchestra. — Mus. World. 
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Mendelssohn*! Organ Sonatas. 

These six Sonatas have been so oflen played 
on our great Organ during the year past, and 
are so likely to recur repeatedly, that we shall, 
perhaps, do a service to the hnhHn€s of the Or- 
gan Concerts by reproducing here the brief cha- 
racterizations of them by a distinguished Ger- 
man orjranist, A. G. Hitter, which we translated 
several years ajro. Such reading comes more 
timely now, since the preat Organ bas prepared 
the reader. Any intelligent analysis, however 
brief and sketchy, of such compositions, aids the 
listener to identify and keep in mind the leading 
points, the themes, and follow out the entire de- 
velopment of. each piece with more interest. 
Mendelssohn, as all his music shows to the ini- 
tiated, and as almost every page of the last 
volume of his remarkable " Letters" shows to 
every one, was deeply smitten with the love of 
Bach, and penetrated with the spirit of that 
greatest master, not only of the Organ, but of all 
sacred music. In his Oratorios and Psalms, bis 
** St Paul" especially, be builds much after thb 
model of Bach's Passion music. Even his pecu- 
liarly fantastic vein, his Fairy music, bears an 
obvious afHnity to certain delicate and playful 
fancies in some of the lighter works of Bach, his 
Suites, Partitas,- Preludes, etc., for the piano or 
Clavier. 

It was of course an inward necessity, as well 
as a consequence of such culture, that Mendels- 
sohn, ;with all his other musical gifts, should be 
an organist, — doubtless one of the most remarka- 
ble since Bach, — standing by no means at so se- 
rene, sublime, impersonal a height, — as far from 
him perhaps, as the best of modern architecture 
from those marvellous old Gothic cathedrals, that 
seem not made with hands, thrilling with life as 
you look abtheip, and conversing always of the 
Infinite, — with quite as much of the romantic as 
of the religious in bis genius, and plenty of the 
self-conscious mood of the nineteenth century in 
all he does, — yet deriving most of his science 

and much of his inspiration from the old master. 
In communion with the Organ and with Bach, 
whether in playing him directly, or in improvisa- 
tions after drinking at that fountain, the young 



Felix seems to have spent many of his happiest 
hours. Read those fresh, delightful letters from 
Switzerland ; how inevitably in his rambles he 
gets at the village organs, striking to them by as 
strong an instinct as the duck to the water. 
What a treat it must have been to hear him im- 
provise ! doubtless one of the very few who have 
had the real poetic gift- of improvising since Bach 
and Handel. Think of that last time in his life, 
in his last visit to Switzerland, weary and sick 
now, as he was fresh and buovant when he 
wrote the "Letters," — that time, described by Mr. 
Chorley, when he stumbled upon a solitary vil- 
lage on the Lake of Brienz, finding the church 
door open, and the organ open, and ** nobody to 
prevent him." 

A peasant boy was presently found willing, for a 
few bdtzen, to blow the bellows as long as Mendcls- 
Fohn liked; and he sat down, I have since le:irned, 
for the last time that he ever sat down to an organ, 
for the pleasure of his three auditors. It seems to 
me now as if he never could have played more 
nobly. After one or two movements ny Sebastian 
Bach, he began an improvisation in C minor, 
which took the canonical form of a prelude and fu- 
gue ; his fancy kindling as he went on. and hi«t face 
lit up by that serene and elevated smile, the hitrhest 
and most beautiful of its many expressions, which 
all who kiiew him must remember, while he drew 
forth* those long and rich chains of sound which 
" bring all heaven before the eyes," as old Milton 
sanff. 

I feel, when I think of this oi^r^n playing, as if I 
had taken leave of the greatest music forever ; since, 
in that exercise of his art, the amount of science 
he wonid bring was animated hy a radiant fancy, 
often dispensed with on like occasions ; the want 
of which is supposed to be disguised hy the glory of 
the sound, and the skilful inuTtextnre of the parts. 
More perfectly, every (renial synfipathy, every scn^ 
of calm practical approval, could not he (gratified. 
There was the true, j!:ractoos, gifted man, old in 
experience, hut younj; in the quickness of his sensi- 
bilities, to he heard ; that day, it seems to me, more 
remarkably than ever. He w.ts giving and receiving 
pleasure without parade ; and from i store which had 
never been fuller of the hiphest thonirhts and the 
richest fancies. Such things must come to an end : 
but they are never to be forgotten. 

Mendelssohn's published Organ compositions 
were not numerous. Three Prelude:* and 
Fugues, op. 87, and these six Sonatas, op. 
65, are all. The Sonatas are not after the 
type of the piano-forte Sonata, nor, do they 
follow the set form of Bach's " Trio Sonatas," 
which carry through three parts for two ma- 
nuals and perlals as ilistinctly as if a violin, 
viola and violoncello were conversing together. 
They resemble Bach in the frequent introduction 
of Chorale tunes, with fanciful (not in a bad 
sensej variation and accompaniment, in the ten- 
dency to fugue, and the polyphonic spirit gene- 
rally, — at times more like Batch's " Choral Vor- 
spiele,** than like his Sonatas. They resemble 
the modern Piano Sonata in their variety of 
mood and movement, their impassioned and dra- 
matic episodes, their fiery impatience, fragments 
of recitative, romantic character; only their form 
is far more free, more like improvisation by one a 
roaster of the contrapuntal art. who has absorbed 
into his own culture, and assimilated, all the gen- 
ial music that has been produced from Bach's 
time down to him. And now for Herr Ritter's 
analyses. 

"Sonata No. 1 {Allegro moderato e serioso, F minor, 
common time,) begins with full, strong chords, of a 
general and introductory character, which lead in the 
eleventh measure into n principal thought, which 
bears such an expressive stump of character as to jus- 
tify the epithet speaking. It is the sad complaint 

of a soul oppressed, soundirtg out in tones ever louder 
and more anxious, as the dreaded fate draws near. 
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Thpn, ftftor a close in C minor, there rcFOunds « cho- 
ral-like sentence, horno on onpel voices. It brings 
comfort from the heavenly hei^^hts. To bo sure, it is 
interrupted,' now for a shorter, now for a longer time, 
by the more and more warmly wrought Icadin^^ 
theme ; to be sure, there is a tone of complaint even 
in itself; hut soon the song of consolation rings out 
at a victorious height, far aljove all earthly sorrow. 
In soft chords, and :hen borne on by the mighty 
stream of the full organ ton% it closes the first part. 
Still It is no jubilant song of triumph. The minor 
third reminds us of the painful conflict just endured. 
It is only in the following Adagio (A flat major, 3-8 
time,) and in the Recitative, which forms the transi- 
tion to the last movement, that the heart finds rest. 
Compliiint is silent. In tones as glad as mortal breast 
can ft*el, exults the redeemed (Allffjro assai vivace.) 
Flashinjr, fiery chords resound in animated motion, 
borne on the roaring flood of bass. And as the 
heart, filled with lofty joy, strives in vain in its first 
enthusiasm after definite expression, and only finds 
the right words when it is more calm ; so the chords 
at first sweep vaguely to and fro. but gradually gain 
in connection and in grouping, till they finally com- 
pass the jnbilant melody, which now sounds on and 
on, below, above, and leads at last into the full, lumi- 
nous F major chord with the Third above. Here is 
the proper conclusion of the whole. The nrptfjgi 
which now folldw,filIing four measures and not entire- 
ly suited to the organ,ar6 tobe considered an appendix. 
" The second Sonata opens with an introduction 
in C minor, (/7»'or«, 4-4,^ which loads, through . a 
long organ-point upon the Dominant, into an Adagio, 
also in C minor. Here the thoughtful player has an 
opportunity to employ the different Manuals to ad- 
vantage. The Adagio, with a characteristic and dis- 
criminating treatment of the several key-boards, (in- 
cluding the Pedal.) forms an orchestra-like movement. 
The melody, played by the right hand on the second 
Manual, is delivered by the wind instruments ; the 
violins, accompanyintr in flowing, song-like passages, 
are rcprcKented on the first Manual by the left hand ; 
finally, the basses— the Pedal — indicate the ground- 
tones pizzicato. * * * » To an All^ro maet- 
toMO e vivactty (.3-4 time) which, with all its munical 
beauty, to our feeUng borders somewhat on the secu- 
lar, succeeds a dignified, simple, and yet artistically 
developed Fugue, which brings the piece back to the 
true ground. 

" The third Sonata, next to the first our favorite, 
and bearing in its poetic tendency a certain resem- 
blance to the first, rsioes itself, supported by an inter- 
woven chorale as if by a verbal text, to a truly 
dramatic expression ; but for thiv very reason it pre- 
Hcnts the greatest technical difficulties, since, of 
nec4*ssjty, just where *he idea of the creative artist is 
so clear and definite, admitting of no shade of modifi- 
cation, the interpreting ariist must hit exactly the 
riuht point if he would seize the true intention. In 
bright chords, a full and swelling movement opens 
the Sonata, expressive of calm and joyful trust. A 
short solo passage of (he same import is answered by 
the full choir in the still brighter and more flrtsliing F 
sharp major, till the whole lead;* back through the 
Dominant into the prevailing key, and closes the 
hrirf movement. This is inimcdiatelv followed bv a 
movement in A minor, marked Un poco meno /oiie. 
This truly Mendelssohn ian theme : 

maintains, by the twice recurring Bnpeifluom Fourth, 

just the right hostile, sonl-diflturbing expression, to 

be set against the Chorale afterwards delivered by the 

Pedal : Aus tip/er Noth schrei ich zu dir. ("In deep 

distress I cry to Thee "). Whether the leading char- 
acter of the theme above noticed, being more suited 
for stringed instruments, can also find its fitting rep- 
resentation on our present organs, is a question which 



the player has to solve in view of the mechanical 
structure of said organs. With the direction : Da 
quexta parte fiih a Matjgiore poco a poco piu anima- 
to e piu forte" there enters an accompaniment to the 
Chorale in sixteenths instead of in quavers, as before. 
Finally, to the ever-increasing movemeiit the Pedal 
too is added, after it has held out for a long time the 
concluding tone of the Canto fermo in an organ-point. 
While the Manuals repeat the main progression of 
the theme in fnll chords and in the highest registers, 
it burrows down in wild and thundering passages into 
the depths, to rise again from tTie ground-tone of E, 
through the tones, F, G sharp, A?, d f, g sharp, b, to 
the high d. Gentlier and gentlier it sinks gradually 
down from there and leads back again to tbe first 
movement, in A major, which, except some few but 
very effective and ^significant changes, (for example, 
in the fifth and sixth measures,) is repeated almost 
literally. The Andante tranquiUo which now follows, 
also and with propriety in A major, clooes the whole 
like a silent, deep-felt prayer of gratitude." 

This third Sonata is the one which was played 
bv Mr. Lang at tbe inau<ruration of the Great 
Organ, and several times since. Only, for the 
sake of more contrast as the piece goes on, and 
^ somewhat more Sonata-like character, Mr. 
Lang has commonly played the Andante tran- 
quiUo between the opening movement and the 
impassioned one beginning with the theme above 
quoted. — We reserve the last three Sonatas to 
our next number. 



Oroatt Conckrts. — The Great Organ makes 
the only music of these hot and dry midsum- ' 
mer days. And what do we want better? What 
can be more grateful and refreshing, more tran* 
qnilizing to the weary spirit, than to retreat to 
the cool shade of the Music Hall, at mid -day, 
on a Wednesday or a Saturday, leaving the 
city's turmoil behind you, and lei ting the grand 
aspect and the grander music of the great instru- 
ment fill you with heavenly peace, conjuring away 
for at least one hour the ever-haunting, heavy con- 
sciousness of war 1 These delightful " noonings," 
cheered not by the slender reed of Tityrus or Me- 
lihoeus, hut by the melodies of swains far more in- 
spired, like Bach and Handel, Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, — are they not a city privilege which 
one might 'almost leave seashore and mountains to 
enjoy ? 

For the last month there have been two Concerts 
every week, and this will be the rule throughout the 
summer. Mr. Thater has officiated the most fre- 
quently, with very varied programmes. Last Wed- 
nesday he played Bach's great G minor Fugue 
aeain. On another oecasion, one of Bsch's Choral 
Vorspiele: 'Christ unger Herr" and a Pastoral and 
Fugue in G (one of the three Preludes and Fu^iies) 
by Mendelssohn. Also the Andante of the Pastoral 
Symphony (Beethoven), which did not seem the 
right thing for the Organ, the flowing accompani- 
ment not getting just the right accent and shading — 
Mr. WVllcox played July 9. Overture to Samson, 
with fine contrast of stops ; Andante by Hummel ; 
Wely's brillirtnt Offertoire in G again, — which seemed 
to take such possession of him this time, that you 
traced it through the first part of his pleasant impro- 
visation afterwards; Kullak's Pastoro/, — a pretty play 
of high fiute and reed stops; and Hallelujah from 
Handel's Saul. 

An excellent Concert was that of Mrs. Frohock 
(Wednesday, I3th). She opened with Bach's Pas- 
sacaglia, which no one but Mr. Paine had before at- 
tempted, and she broneht its sustained breadth and 
grandeur steadily and firmly. Also the entire first 
Sonata of Mendelssohn (see preceding article;, which 
never impressed us as so grand before. Mrs. F. also 
" improvised" in free style quite as successfuUly as 



any of our organists. Other pieces, to show the stops 
and humor the audience, were an Offertoire in D by 
Batiste, and the march from Tannhaaser in stirring 
trumpet tones. 

Mr. Lano took his turn last Saturday, playing 
once more that deep, full, inexhaustible Fantasia by 
Bach in G ; transcriptions of the Egmont overture, 
the Nocturne from *' Midsummer Night's Dream," 
the Gloria from Mozart's third Mass (with a rather 
striking extempore prelude), and Beethoven's Bal- 
Idujah chorus. The last sounded better than we 
have before heard it on the organ ; and yet that 
trumpet-like theme does not come out with clearness. 
Mr. L. also improvised acceptably ; and altogether 
his concert seemed to give great pleasure. 

We go to press too early to notice now the concert 
of Mr. G. W. Morgan, of New York, on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Moi^gan also will preside at to-day's 



"nooning." 



Next Saturday, July 30th , there will be a rare op- 
portunity of hearing Sir. Paine. His selection will 
ne of the choicest. Four pieces by Bach (new ones 
all), viz : two more of the Choral VorspieU (one in 
six-part harmony). Trio Sonata in C minor, and 
Prelude in E fiat ; also another composition by Thiele, 
a new Offertoire by the organist himself, &c. 



Commencement at Harvard. — Two of the 

young men on Wednesday had musical subjects for 

their " parts." Mr. Marshall Mnnroe Cutter, of Cam- 
bridge, delivered an essay on " Musical Form ; " and 
Mr. Francis German, of Worcester, a Disquisition 
on " Felix Mendelssohn." 

We understand that our townsman, Mr. Jitlius 

EiCHBRRG, is preparing Schumann's "Pilgrimage 

of the Rose " for public performance, with orchestra 
and chorus, in the autumn. 

The Rev. Edward Hale's church at the south end, 

iSi to have a new organ, built by the Messrs. Hook, 

at a cost of about $12,000. and Mr. B. J. Lang is to 
be the organist. This will probably surpass any 
ehurch organ in the city. The Organ of the Music 
Hall is creating a demand for really noble organs all 
around us. 

The Opera Season this fall, says the Transcript, 
promises to be one of uncommon brilliancy. Many 
of the singers will be new to our audiences, and two 
young ladies are now stud^'ing music in New York 
with a view of making their debut upon the operatic 
stage this season. Maretzck has engaged a fresh 
orchestra. He will play at the New York Academy 
from early in Septeinlier to late in December, and 
then will come to Bosron for five or six weeks, the 
Germans returning to New York in the meantime. 
The Evening Post has the following statement in 
regard to the arrnngemeiits for the coming cam- 
paigns : 

" The German opera troupe will, it is said, open 
at the Academy of Muhic in September, Mr. Grovcr, 
of the Washin«^ton Theatre, being interested in the 
enterprise, while it is possible thnt a second (j^rman 
company, under Carl Anschutz, will play at the new 
Stsdt Theatre in the Bowery. 

" Eariy in October, the Academy Germans, like 
migrating birds, will fiy southward 'to sing in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Washiitgton ; and Max 
Maretzck will occupy the field in IrVing place. The 
tenor of the company will be Signer Maximilian — 
not the Mexjcan Emperor of that name, but an 
Italian artist who calls nimself Maximilian, at least 
while on the stage." 

Jenny Lind's Debut.— -The Queen received her 
with marked attention. The Dowager Queen invited 
her to visit her Majesty in private. Invitations, 
which she was as unwilling as unable to accept, were 
showered on her by the English nobility. The late 
Duke of Wellington was most sedulous in his demon- 
strations of respect and admiration, and on one occa- 
sion invited her to his country seat, promising that 
**masic should form no topic of the conversation." 
But amid all the honors they lavished on her, the* 
shy prima donna invariably preferred the intimacy of 
her choice private circle, and was glad to flee the iflat- 
tering incense sought to be bestowed upon her, by 
escaping to the country house of the kind friend who 
who had first welcomed her in London. There she 
would heartily enjoy a ride, or rursl ramble ; and 
anon, seated among wild ferns and shaded by ancient 
beech-trees, she would study her new parts, the score 
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laid open upon her lap. Every anecdote which trans- 
pired abroad, every detoil which could be caught op, 
eaf^erly seized upon as it was by the "outflide" pub- 
lic, contributed to throw a romantic halo about the 
name of the favorite prima donna. — Rtminiscencet of 
the Opera. Bjf Benjamin Lumley. 

A Musical Debut. — Under the title of "Musi- 
cal and Personal Recollections," Mr. Hbnry Phil- 
lips has published an interesting volume in England, 
from which we take his account of his first appear- 
ance. 

" AfVer much discussion it was agreed that I 
should appear, as the bills say, positively for one night 
only, and sing the * Bay of Biscay'' in character. 
Posters appeared, the small bills were enclosed to the 
visitors at the hotels, and my name was conMqnently 
in wide circulation. I felt an importance suddenly 
growing upon me. I was no longer a Ind, but be- 
coming a very great man. The evening had arrived 
when an unexpected difficulty presented itself—what 
was to be done for a sailor's jacket ? The wardrobe 
boasted of but one, and that would have enveloped 
roy whole person. There was no time to be lost, 
however, as the piny was nearly over. A thought 
struck the ingenious tailor of the establishment ; he 
would sew the little Uil of my jacket up behind, 
which ceruinl^ would create a hump, but I must be 
careful, he said, not to turn round and show the 
hump to the nudience. All was submitted to. aud 
I was sewed up. The play over, there I stood in a 
state of nervons excitement, painted and plumed 
for the task. The scene was set— an open sea, painted 
on the back of some other scene, where the wood- 
work was more prominent than the water, and un- 
roistakeable evidences of a street door appeared in 
the ipiddle of the ocean. All was ready ; tinkle 
went the bell ; up went the curtain, and the glorious 
orchestra, which consisted of two fiddles and a Ger- 
man flute, struck up the symphony. As I strutted 
on in the midst of a flash of lightning— which elec- 
tric effect was produced by a candle and a large pep- 
per box filled with the dangerous elements, while 
somebody shook something behind the scenes with 
the intention of inducing weak-minded people to be- 
lieve it was thunder — my reception was very flatter- 
ing, a storm of applause before the curtain seemed 
to Ktrikoawe into the storm behind, and I began my 
theme — 'Loud roared the dreadful thunder;' point- 
ing my finger toward the left hand side of the stage, 
as if the storm came from that direction— which un- 
fortunately it did not— it was a little oversight. At 
the termination I was again loudly applauded, the 
whole company shook hands with me, all the ladies 
kissed me ; and, in fact, 1 was the great lion of the 
evening. Thus I made my first effort in public, and 
laid the foundation-stone ol^ my future fame.'' 
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Thb Orpheonists. Under this head^the Ptofun- 
(New York) has the following : 

Some years ago, a system of singing schools was 
established in Paris, designed to extend to tlie poorer 
classes of the community the advantages of gratui- 
tous instruction in musjc. The scheme succeeded, 
and a large choral society was the result. Workmen 
and their children found in the new enterprise a more 
In^rnctive and agreeable disposition of their leisure 
evenings than was aflforded by the esfamiuet or the 
cheap theatre ; and last year, the Oi-pheonisis were 
more prominently brought into public notice bv an 
excupiion thev made from Paris to the London Crys- 
ul Palace, wfiere they gave a highly successful con- 
cert. 

The Orpheonist system has been imported to this 
country, and tried here by Mr. Charles Jerome Hop- 
kins, an accomplished oricanist, an ambitious com- 
poser, and a musician of untiring industry and energy. 
A couple ot years ago, Mr. Hopkins was appointed 
organist oT St. Ann's Church in Brooklyn, Long Is- 
land, and proceeded at once to form a choir fr6m the 
Sun\lay-school and congregation, to act as a support- 
ing chorus to the reguLir quartet of singers who had 
hitherto occupied the organ loft. The effort was suc- 
cessful, and "St. Ann's Choral Society,." as the choir 
tliuH increased wus called, gave sev^-ral very accep- 
table "public rehearsals," — in fact, concerts — ^at the 
church. 

Enoourafred by this, Mr. Hopkins decided to open 
free schools for such boys as wished to learn to sing 
dhurch music ; and for nearly two years he has kept 
up this ini«titution with varying success. In an 
amusing circular he issued a few weeks ago, on the 
occasion of his closing a>ncert for the season, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, he stated that he had 
carried on these schools at a heavy personal loss, 
being obliged to pay out of his own pocket all the 
expenses,whilc the public carefully ab^^tnined from at- 
tending the few concerts he gave to enable him to 



carry through the undertaking. Besides this, he had 
great diflficulty to find a room in which to hold his 
classes, for the trustees and sextons of churches were 
so much afraid that the boys would damage their 
property, that thev refused to allow the use of their 
Sundav'-school or lecture rooms, ''and for five weeks," 
says Mr. Hopkins, "we literally had to hold our 
meetings in the open air without a roof to cover us I" 
It m-ty, however, be fairly presumed that at these 
out -door gathering:8 very little singing was done, and 
very little musical instruction given. 

Mr. Hopkins recently closed his season with a con- 
cert given *at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, at 
which a number of the boys sang a variety of choral 
selections, while artists, vocnl and instmmenial, en- 
gaged for the occasion, performed the solos. Next 
September, the dashes will be resumed, and all boys 
of musical taste, disposed to conduct themselves 
properly, will have the opportuniiv of obtaining gra* 
tnitous instractian in vocal music. .Mr. Hopkins 
works energetically to carry out his " Orpheon " 
scheme ; but whether he is the* man to make it a per- 
manent success, or whether some imitator, with more 
tact and skill at managing children, will adopt his 
idea and carry it out in successful competition with 
the original experimenter, remains to be seen. 



A Parisian Critic. 

Lately died and was buried in Paris, a great critic 
of music and the drama, P. A. Fiorb^tino, who 
was fifty-seven vears old when he died. He it was 
who raised the French Feuilleton to its present posi- 
tion ; and foreigner though he was, he possessed an 
influence, acquired throngh a perfect mastery of the 
language, which pointed him out as first critic of 
France. His mind was an admixture of Italiaji 
liveliness, French wit, cosmopolifan intellect, and a 
shrewdness which did not place him above the charge 
of meroenarincss, nor exempt him from that of pecu- 
lation. He had an unusual facility of expressing 
himself, and wielded satire occasionally to cruel pur- 
pose. Peculation was his great rock, and on this his 
honor has often split ; yet Fiorentino pursued his call- 
ing with an efl^rontery which savored of cynicism. — 
struck out for himself a theorv, which he regarded as 
the justest in the world. " My feuilletons,'" said he, 
'* create for a number of singers, comedians, virtuosi 
and dancers, salaries of twenty, thirty, or a hundred 
thousand francs a year ; and 1. who make their fame 
and fortune, shall content myself with five hundred or 
a thousand (rancs a month," which by the way he did 
not ; for he lef^ a fortune behind him amounting to 
600,000 francs. 

As often as this corruptibility of his was discovered 
— and this often happened when cases more than 
usually glaring were brought to light — ^he retired, 
from the Constitvtionnely in which his name appeared 
at the foot of articles, and remained on the staff of 
\he A/ont/efir, in which he wrote under an assumed 
name, retaining, however, his influence over the ar- 
tists. And this he ever prmerved to such an extent, 
that, dead and powerless, he was still r^;arded as had 
he been a man of honor, of aniainte»d probity, of 
spotless reproach. When the poor spirit had fled, 
and he lay there, who nevermore should build up ar- 
tistic fortunes of a hundred thousand francs nor en- 
joy his own six hundred thousand, they stood around 
the grave, they who had known him alive, as they 
knew their own venal selves, and gravely told his 
virtues. And Theophile Gautier, honorable and ex- 
cellent among French feuilletonists, stood up amongst 
them, and spoke of his art, the critical art, in serious 
and truthful fashion, thus : 

" Ah, it is difficult, this task, which one holds for 
so simple 1 The strongest succumb to it. One needs 
to have the body of an athlete, a ready, indefatigable, 
ever watchful spirit. To be witty on a certain dav, 
without bearing thought on the sadne.sses, the weak- 
nesses, the sorrows of life ; to be witty in the cause 
of everything and of nothing, despite the absence or 
the emptiness of subject ; to be always warv of one's 
self lest one offends another ; what difficulty ! To 
improvise on some theme accidentally dropped ftx>m 
a theatre, to possess erudition in readiness for any 
subject, to dress the silly piece in a charming report 
without destroying its character ; thorough knowledge 
of the re})erlorv and the personages of art ; to touch 
with courtesy t)ie player's vanity, which is yet more 
sensitive than that of the poet ; to remember nothing 
of one's own life, one's own time, one's own trouble; 
to run from the furthest end of the town on the first 
call of an idea; ever to meddle with the fame of others, 
and never with one's own ; to be the trumpet, when 
one might be the lyre ; to combine the activities of 
the roan of business with the work of the student ; to 
strew countless leaves to the wind, which might 
amount to the honor of a book; this is the frivolous 
work, which, no one of the public doubts it, is done 
in play."— (TrcAesfra. 
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PablUhedi byOIIver.Dlis«a it, C«« 



Vooal, with Piano Aooompanimant. 

The Soldier lay on the tented field. (The Soldier's 
dream.) H. S. TTkompmm. 30 

On« of ThomptOB*! grsMfol ballads, with a vwy 
swwt BMlody, aada flhorot at tbe eloat. 



If oo the meads. (Sch' ich die weite erfine au). 

F. Gumbert, 90 
Oo* of the 0«nnan ferns, with Biignsh and Osnaaa 



Sitting lonely, ever lonely. Ballad. EHt PkUp. 40 

Tblt ballad baa tha reeommendatSm) of haviiif baan 
satif in pablfe bj Hiaa Adelaide Phllllpa. Tb» poatiy 
Is baautlfkil, and the maaio anooth and appropriate, 
and not too high fbr a umbo sopiaao voioa. 

I dreamt I was a child again. Song. J.L.ffattam, 90 
A awaet home aoog. with **Fath«r *> and **Mothar,*' 
and tha oth«r naaaa t^ '*nak» SBask la tha haact** 
la it. 

Fountain and the glen. Song. F. W, OnmA, 90 

A plaadof , TOOMotls aoag, fkote a good eoiapuM. 

InfltrammitAl Mnsle. 

The Tempest of the h«trt. (H bdandel sao sor- 

riso). Op 1501. Ck, Gftbe, 50 

Thaaa variattonii, on aa air ftom Trovalora, aay ba 

elaanad among the beat flrom the prollfle pan of the 

eomposer. Thaj are of anadinm diffleol^, and ftt 

easily to the hand. 

Love-lighted eyes, f Liebesblicke). Btaette poor 
piano. 7*. Oestai. 40 

A very awaet ** song without words,** of madlaa 
diflWiUty, and flto aaally to tha flngars. 

Dew diep schottische. A, P. LigkikiU, 30 

Unpretendlog. pretty and easy. 

Waken my injured honor. ( Vieot U mia ven- 
detta), "Lucretia,"arr. by C. Gr6be.0p. IMS. 50 

Another ezeeUent irfeee. Theimiaenae Dviabaraf 
Grobe's arrangeafteBta would diaqoaliiy him froB 
brioglog oat asTthiof of value, ware tliey origiaal 
aompoaltlona ; but his great expeilaaee only hii laaaw 
his ability to arrange aod tranaeribe claarie oielodlaa 
to Ibe moat norreet and "playable " manner This 
Is as fresh as one of his fl»t eflbrts. 

Books. 

Thivitt CoLLSCTioir or Chubch Music— 
Containing all the Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Chants, ftc., used in Trinity Chareh, New 
Tork, or !n either of iu three Chapels. Bj 
Edward Hodges, Mus. Doc. of Sidney College, 
Cambridi^e, England. With valuable additions 
by the Edi^r, S. Parhman I\tdDerman, Mus. 
Doc., Organist and Director of Music in 'St. 
Paul's Church, Boston. Cloth, $3.00; Bds. $2.50 

It la alngnlar, that two of our mnsieal vetaraaa, 
both Bngliah bom, and both dlsttngnlahed uigpul ilB, 
ahonld have given pnbUolty to their eoUaeClons of 
mannaeripta about the aame time, and eaefa book eon- 
tain log the reanlta of about twenty jaara of aarrtea. 
They are two noble oolleetions, and worthy of baiag 
Id the library of every choir In the eonntry. The 
pieeent one baa the adrantaga of being edited and as- 
tended by Dr. Tnekarmaa. 



Mosie BY Mail.— Mnaieiaaentby mall. the ozpenao boing 
two eenta for eTery Ibar onocea, or fraction thereof. Fereono 
at adlatanee will And the eonveyanee a aaving of time and 
ezpenae in obtaining anppllea. Bookaean also ho aeat at 
double these rates. 
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for Dw1ght*8 Jouroal of Mutle. 

Half a dosen of Beethoven'i Ck)ntempo- 

raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIKRI. 
LConUnutd from paga 276.] 

Dn BuMson— WM this the chevalier of that 
name, who waa aide de camp of Baron de Kalb. 
at the battle of Camden in oar Revolution ? — 
had made a French translation of Salieri's '^Scu- 
ola de' gelosu** and waa now laboring to have it 
brought out in Paris, while at the same time the 
Versailles operatic company was rehearsing the 
" Grotte de Trofonio," Du Buisson had also writ- 
ten a text, «* Beilerophony** for him, which how- 
ever Salieri never composed. 

Arnault wrote him that he had made the 
changes suggested by him in his " Sapphf^** and 
had read it to the Committee of the Opera, and 
that no remark had been made upon it. While 
he, " a second Pygmalion ** expressed his impa- 
tience to have ** this his Galatea soon made alive 
by the master's mnsic," he also wrote that the 
Italian company in Paris were preparing to bring 
oat two of his operas — which ones, however, he 
had forgotten. Da Rotrer wrote him of the pro- 
duction of Paisiello's " King Theodore in Ven- 
ice," criticizing it very severely, as Beaumarchais 
had done in September. The latter had written 
to Salieri : *' It is impossible, without sighing over 
the fall of the Italian composers, to see the musi- 
cal art so degraded. There is no common sense 
in it ; " and now Du Roger says he cannot con- 
ceive bow Moline can have prevailed npon the 
directors to bring out a work so opposed to the 
principles of the Grand Opera. He goes on to 
speak of the con tinned success of " Tarare^ and 
takes occasion to say : ** Withoat intending mere 
compliment to yon, it requires no small facalty 
to be able with such a subject to fix our attention 
through three full hours ; it would have been 
much simply to have escaped being tedious. Let 
me set it as a task to all the Italian composers 
who have been or still are ; they would never 
efiect it with all their melody. Glack and you 
have gained us a great advantage over them." 

''Don Gioyanni,** bt Mozart; **L' Ardore 

PI Diana," bt Martin; and "Axur, 

Rb d' Ormus," bt Salieri. 

■ 

" About the time that Mozart returned [from 
Prague, aiVer bringing out Don Giovanni there,] 
to Vienna, died Gluck. Perhaps the success of 
Den Giovanni in Prague had its effect in inducing 
Emperor Joseph to keep Mozart in Vienna, who 
had earnestly thought of emigrating to London, 
by appointing him chamber musician, by patent 
of Dec. 7, 1787. Probably the production of 
Don Giovanni would have benefitted him, but for 
the present that was not to be thought of." Sa- 
lieri bad, in June 1787, brought out bis opera 
Tarare in Paris, in which Beaumardais had not 
only by means of a plot exciting and full of 
action, of splendid decorations and costumes, 
sought to work upon the public, but also through 



political and philosophical doctrine, as where, 
for instance, in the strange allegorical prologue 
he makes the Genius of Fire and Nature 
ring: 

Mortel, qui que ta sois, prince, hrahme ou soldat, 
Homme, ta grandeur sar la terre 
N' appartient point a' ton ^tat ; 
Elle est toute tf ton caractire. 

** The audience was at first somewhat puzzled 
and found the music much weaker than that of 
the DanaideSj produced three years before ; but 
the splendor of the performance and no doubt 
also the singular mingling of het«ro-geneous ele- 
ments, wnich the course of events at that time 
produced, had a great effect and made the piece 
" draw." 

** The Emperor Joseph, whom the music 
greatly pleased, ordered Da Ponte to make an 
Italian translation, and that the opera should be 
given in Vienna at the celebration of the mar- 
riage of Archduke Francis and princess Eliza- 
beth of Wurtemberg. This Italian opera, 
** Axur^" retained the plot in its principal inci- 
dents, but both in respect of text and music was 
completely changed. All the political and 
philosophical elements were excluded, and those 
of intrigue and sentiment in the action were 
reformed in the regular routine of the Italian 
opera. Da Ponte again showed his great skill, 
while Salieri evidently found here a more con- 
genial field [than when composing the French 
original], and engaged in the work of rewriting 
the muric without reluctance. As he was making 
every possible effort to eclipse the splendid suc- 
cess which Martin's *^ Arhore di Diana*' had 
had in the autumn, he could not be willing to 
risk any dangerous competitor before the produc- 
tion of his work. "£' amor eostante** of Cimarosa 
had no success and was not a dangerous rival, 
but Mozart's Don Giovanni^ most favorably her- 
alded by the enthusiasm of the Prague public, 
threatened again to revive the hardly silenced 
applause which FigoTO had called out" 

The above is from Jahn's Mozart, IV, 805-6. 
Passing over what Jahn adds about the produc- 
tion and success of ^ Axur^ and its popularity 
in all Germany, I translate the following' bitter 
sentences against Salieri. 

" It was now advisable to allow the favorable 
disposition of the public [toward Salieri] to 
strengthen itself and not be drawn in any other 
direction through the production of any great 
work. Therefore Don Giovanni must not be 
allowed performance; Mozart might produce 
dances for the amusement of the Viennese," &c. 
&c., &c. " But Joseph II, who was pleased with 
the success Don Giovanni in Prague, had or- 
dered its production, and so at last the work had 
to be undertaken. On the 7th May, 1 788, Don 
Giovanni was given and was unsuccessful." — But 
only at first, for as it was repeated at short inter- 
vals. May 7, 9, 12, 28, 26, 80, June 16, 28, July 
6, 11, 21, 81, the Viennese were forced *< to 
chew upon it," as Mozart said to Da Ponte, and 
soon found it to their taste. 



I have not the assurance to decide that Jahn 
here does injustice to Salieri. Ko man has so 
studied the history ot Mozart as tha^ writer ; no 
man's judgment is so weighty in all questions re- 
lating to him — and yet it is impossible for me to 
see this matter in the same light. In justice to 
Jahn, I have here given complete what he says 
to the point in question. That which makes me 
hesitate to accept his view is three-fold — a con* 
sideration of the dates of production, — the words 
of Da Ponte, and the narrative of Salieri him- 
self. 

The new Italian operas of 1787-88, were : 

1787. April 9. L' inganno amoroso. Guj^liel mi 
May 7. Le trame deluse Paisiello 

" 25. LoRtravagantelnglese.Bianchi 

June 22. II Bertoldo Pitichio 

July 28. Le due Contesse Painello 

Got. 1. L'arboredi Diana. ...Martin 
Nov. IS. L' Amor costante Cimarosa 

1788. Jan. 8. Axur, d* Ref OrmuF. .Salieri 

April 21. La Modiste Paisiello 

May 7. Don Giovanni Mozart 

Jnne 2. Le gelosie fortunate. . . , Anfossi 

July 15. Gli amanti canad — 

AngAO. II fanatico barleto Cimarosa 

Sept 10. n Talismano Salieri 

Nov. 14. II Pazzo per forza Weigl 

Thus in 1787, seven new operas, either written 
for Vienna or brought thither from the theatres 
in Italy, were studied and brought out ; and in 
the next year eight ; the first of which, however, 
belonged in composition, study and rehearsal to 
the former year. One has but to reflect, that 
Don Giovanni was not written for Vienna, while 
V Arbore di Diana and Axur were, and that too 
by command of the Emperor, and that the latter 
was ordered for an occasion the date of which 
was not yet fixed and which, for aught Salieri 
could know, might have come several weeks ear- 
lier — to see that the operatic company was fully 
occupied, without adding to its labors the sublime 
score of the greatest of all operas ! It certainly 
does seem to me that Jahn has fi>llo wed prejudice 
rather than judgment in the above given stric- 
tures upon Salieri. dad Salieri been Mozart's 
most intimate friend, could he have brought 
ought an opera written for Prague and first given 
there October 29, one day earlier than it really 
was given? Could he have interrupted the 
studies of the actors upon a work, which by the 
command of his master he was furnishing to 
them, as we shall see, in vocal score alone, from 
want of time to add the instrumentation ? 

Let us turn to Da Ponte — whose reminiscences, 
written thirty years afterward, four thousand 
miles away from all means of correcting lapses of 
memory, are often confused in order of time and 
sometimes mistaken in facts — ^but which in this 
case are easily corrected when necessary. 

Da Ponte, having wasted time in writing *^H 
JUoiofo ;?Mni/o" for Righini, ^11 Bartoldo" hr 
Pitoichi, and a new text to ao old opera of 
Brunati, all of which failed, was thus admonished, 
as he tells us, by the Emperor : "Da Ponta, writa 
only for Mozart, Martini and Salieri, but aerer 
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a<;ain have anythincr to <\o with such paltry, igno- 
rant people as these. Casti was craftier than you 
— he wrote no operas but for a Paisiello or a 
Salieri." 

" I now thou(;ht it time," says the old poet, " to 
awaken my poetic vein a^rain, which seemed to 
me quite dried up, when attempting to write for 
Riflhini and Pitichio. The three above named 
kapellmeisters, Mozart, Martini [Vicent Martin], 
and Salieri, pave me the opportunity for this, for 
at the same time they each demanded an opera 
of me, and I hoped not only to pain from all 
three amends for my previous failures, but even 
an addition to the small theatrical reputation 
which I had already pained. I reflected whether 
I mipht not satisfy all three at the same time, — 
whether I mipht not write three operas at once. 
Salieri demanded no original drama. He had 
written the opera Tarare for Pari8, and now de- 
sired to re-write it both in character and music 
as an Italian drama ; therefore he called upon me 
for a free translation. Mozart and Martini left 
me free choice in the subject ; I chose for the 
former Don Giovanni^ which pleased him to an 
extraordinary degree, and for the latter II Ar- 
bors di Diana." ***** 

" On the first day, what with the Tokay, 
Seville snuff, coffee, the servant's bell, and the 
young nurse [a heauriful but frail damsel of sev- 
enteen, with whom the poet was at first only 
paternally in love], the first two scenes of Don 
Giovanni^ two others of the A rbftre di Diana^ and 
more than half of the first act of Tarare, a title 
which I had changed in»o Axur, Re d'Ormus, 
were finished. The next morn in;; I took these 
scenes to the three composers, who could hardly 
believe what they saw and read with their own 
eyes; and in sixty-three days the first two operas 
were finished, and more than two thirds of the 
other. The Arbore di Diana was the first which 
was produced (Oct. 1). It enjoyed the happiest 
reception, one which was at least as good as that 
of the * Com rara,* * * * * 

" Immediately after the first performance, I 
was obliged to journey to Prague, where Mo- 
zart's Don Giovanni was to be given for the first 
time, upon the arrival of the Princess of Tuscany 
in that city. I remained there eight days, to in- 
struct the acfors,who were to appear in the work ; 
but before the performance, I was forced to re- 
turn to Vienna, by a most urgent letter of Sali- 
eri, in which he wrote me — whether truly or not 
1 shall not decide^tbat the ^Axur* by imperial 
command, was to be immediately produced on 
occasion of the marriage of Archduke Francis, 
and that the Emperor hims^^lf had onlered him 
to recall me. I returned, therefore, as soon as 
possible, travelling day and night," — and in two 
or three days was again in Vienna, where in two 
days more, he says, thclzuron his part was 
perfected. By this account, then, Salieri re- 
ceived the remainder of his text just as Don Gio- 
vanni was appearing upon the stage in Prague 
(Oct. 29). 

There seems to be no reason whatever to doubt 
the truth of this story of Da Ponte, and, takinjr it 
in connection with other fixed dates, the combi- 
nation enables us to fix pretty conclusivelv the 
time of Salieri's return from Paris and the begin- 
ning of the Axur, 

Da Ponte's // Bertoldo, with Pitichio's music, 
failed June 22 ; and this event preceded the con- 
ception of the Don Giovanni and the Arbore di 



Diana, Mozart was ready in September to 
journey to Prague, that he might finish his com- 
position in communication with his singers ; and 
Martin had his opera ready for rehearsal early 
enough to secure its performance on October 1. 
The writing of these two texts by Da Ponte was 
finished in sixty-three days ; allowing then four 
weeks for the study of the A rbore, we are able 
to fix npon the beginning of July, 1787, as the 
date of the conception of three of the most popu- 
lar operas of that time — one of them of all time ; 
a date, too, which allows Salieri some four weeks 
between the pro<luclion of his Tarare in Paris 
June 8, and his reappearance in Vienna. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Mr. Lumley*s "Reminiscences." 

Mr. Lumley has given us a very pleasant 
book, {Reminiscences of the Opera), a little too 
reticent perhaps, and too much swelled out with 
allusions to operas and ballets which the public 
remember as well as he does, but readable, full 
of anecdotes, and fair to a point defeated mana- 
gers are seldom able to attain. The most unfair 
annoyance inflicted bv an artist never rouses hi* 
temper ; the veUle garde, the on?anized conspira- 
cy of dancers, dancers' friends, and singrers, 
which almost ruined the theatre, elicits only a 
moderate censnre, and even Lord Ward, who 
sold him up, is let off with the remark that he 
became unexpectedly a harsh creditor. In short, 
Mr. Lumley writes like a gentleman, in one or 
two insttances perhaps in too sentlemanly a tone. 
He might have omitted all mention of Lola 
Montez, for example, but he scarcely expects us 
to believe that he terminated her ensragement 
after the first night beirau.«e "true Spaniardsindig- 
nantly refused to acknowledge the impostor as 
an exponent of their national dance," and this 
although she "would have drawn large sums of 
money to the treasury." The popular explana- 
tion that Lola was a' little too " piquante." and 
"provocative" even for the ballet, that Mr. Lum- 
ley sacrificed money to caste, may not be tme, 
but his own account is just a little highflown. He 
does not give the public either quite ao much in- 
formation as to the pecuniary history of the 
opera as he might have done ; we cannot even 
guess from his pages what " success" and " fail- 
ure" mean in the dialect of impresarios ; but 
there is ample food for those who like light read- 
ing nevertheless, and he explains to us pretty 
clearly the temptations whioh induce a man to 
become a manager, the diflficnlties of the posi- 
tion, and the agsrreirate of conditions required to 
make a fortune out of the experiment. 

Mr. Lumley himself was a lawyer, and his first 
connection with operatic management prosefrom 
his being consulted professionally by M. Laporte, 
then lessee of Her Majesty's, and the man who 
made of the opera-house the rendezvous of the 
aristocracy — the scene where every box was a 
drawinar-room and Fops* Alley the inoet attrac- 
tive of London dubs. lit? wan In tralnin<r for 
the bar, and his acuteness so interested M. La- 
porte, of whom he speaks in the warmest terms, 
that he at last offered him a partnership. Mr. 
Lumley. fascinated by a life whirh seems to in- 
terest those drawn into it as the drearv life of 
rourts, where " all one can hope is to diversify 
Pennui" interests courtiers, consented, and was 
thenceforward plunged in a sea of difl^culties, 
pecuniary and personal, which lasted, at short in- 
tervals, until his final downfall. Tlie theatre 
was trammelled by all manner of leases, debts, 
contracts, and pecuniary obligations, and the 
management by a combination among the artists. 
This cabal consisted of the best singers, the best 
dancers, and the singers' and dancers' lovers and 
admirers out;»ide. with Orisi for revolutionary 
queen. The clique dictated to the unhappy 
manager what artists to engage and what operas 
to chosise, and on one occasion raised a furious 
row because Tamburini had not been engaged. 
In vain did M. Laporte promise concessions, in 
vain did the frightened dancing girls sUnd for 



an hour in their prettiest attitudes waiting to be- 
gin ; the omnibus Itoxes had been filled with men 
eager for a row, the music could not be heard, 
the respectable portion of the audience left the 
bouse, and at last the rioters, headed by a Prince 
of the Blood, jumped upon the stage. Nobody 
was prepared to ki<'k the Prince of the Blood or 
hand him over to a policeman, and the curtain 
fell upon Mohn<'ki:$m open and triumphant. Mr. 
Luntley, when on La[K>rt*s sudden death he 
gained the reins of power into his own hands, 
had not the " cabnl " to meet, but he had other 
diffli-iilti*-s a« serion.x: hut then he ufiderstood 
governiinj, — was in his w;iy a little Napoleon. 
He had n grand talent for silence, used to adopt 
a poliry of reserve which, as he says, gaiiu'd for 
him the the nnme of *' Le Mvsteneux." hut 
which siiereeded. and he had a trick of refusing 
to interfere in matt»»rs out of his own depart- 
ment, whi(h was wonderfully effective. When 
he did interfere it was either by a coup d'etat, as 
by the dismissal of Ix>la, or by some small but 
most able exercise of address. He wanted one 
year to have a grand 8<*nsation ballet, and hav- 
ing at command the four best dancers who ever 
lived, Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lu- 
cille Grahn, thought he could manage it. Perrot, 
the ballet roaster, composed a pas de quaire with 
all the art of which lie was capable, and then 
the difficulties began. "Material obstacles were 
easily overcome. When it was feared that Car- 
lotta Grisi would not be able to leave Paris in 
time to rehearse and appear for the oc«*asion, a 
vessel was chartered from the Steam Navigation 
Company to waft the sylph at a moment's notice 
across the Channel ; a special train was engaged 
and ready at Dover ; relays of horses were in 
waiting to aid the ffight of a daniuese all the way 
from Paris to Calais." 

• # • ♦ • 

When it was necessary to diaplay energy, Mr. 
Lumley had it at command. When his prima 
donna Grisi suddenly declared she could not 
sing because of her approaching confinement, he 
dashed off* to Rome, caught Marlame Frezzolini, 
and returned in time for the London season. In 
no instance was he ever fairly beaten, though 
to the end of his career he was erobarrasse<l by 
the pressure put upon him, sometimes from 
courtiers using the Queen's name, sometimes 
from the great people who simply as great peo- 
ple claimed a right of interference. Miss 
Edwards was forced on him under the name of 
Signora Favanti. and one royal duchess wrote to 
him that his management had not given her un- 
alloyed satisfaction ! But the worst were the 
friends of the artistes, of some of whom Mr. 
Lumley gives an amusing account: — 

"Part of my troubles, certainly, arose from the 
repeated exigencies of the great in name and 
position, and some few of the more influential of 
the subscribers. Demands for changes in the 
performance, for the suppression of this opera or 
the repetition of that, to suit the convenience of 
one great person or another, for the purpose of 
serving a singer's interest or for the gratifit-ation 
of a passing fancy, — all these were constant 
thorns in the side of a manager who was only 
derirous to conciliate all his patrons. When to 
such annoyances are added the unreasonable re- 
quirements and caprices of artists, with their 
angry expostulation relative to the position of 
boxes given, and " explosions," in which Made- 
moiselle Cerito, for instance, was continually in- 
dulging, it may be easily conceived how that 
difficulties should habitually occur. Many of 
these were caused by a set of people (called by 
the Italians ^procoli*) consisting of the fathers, 
mothers, auntff, or other relatives, real or fictiti- 
ous, of the artistes. These hangers-on consider 
their * vocation gone ' if they do not Stir up the 
waters.' The 'P^re Cerito ' was a notable spe- 
cimen of the genus. He considered his own 
presence at the theatre as necessary as that of 
his daughter. In lauding her choice * effects * 
he would invariably speak collectively, and say, 
for instance, * Nous avons dans^ magnifiquement 
ce soir.' " 

Letters used to shower on him complaining of 
this, that, and the other favoritism or want of 
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favor, and sometimes the msna^re.r was compelled 
to conciliate a dancer supported by a cli(|UP 
ontside with as much tact and jud;»ment as would 
have been required to administer a state. The 
dancers seem to have b«eii more explosive than 
the sinjrer^, perhaps from the immense promi- 
nence piven to the balk-t. Mr. Lumluy evidently 
believed that prosperity lay in his artistes' le«rs 
rather than their throats, and mourns almost pa- 
thetically over the decline of the ** choreo<;raphic 
art," — the old ballet, which told a lonjr story, and 
bored the Ioun(;ers who cume to look at pretty 
ifomen in pretty attitudes almost to death. 

The truth is the opera-house is a state, and it 
18 in this fact that the attraction of management 
to men like Lumley consists. The ^reat of the 
world under the hereditary system find their 
live* ennuyant, and try to make them interest- 
ing by turning plea.<ture into business, use as 
much " influence " to secure the enjzapement of 
a new singer as to pass a Parliamentary vote, 
intrigue for the favor of a clever dancer more 
anxiously than for that of a monarch. The man- 
ager is therefore a person of high import.ance to 
a high circle, finds himself socially courted like a 
duke, the companion, and for many purposes the 
equal, of princes. The pecuniary result of a 
good season is pleasant, but it is the social result 
which tempts. Peers were bowing before Mr. 
Lnmley during his reign, he was considered at 
Conrt almost a benefactor for bringing over 
Jenny Lind, — a bishop rang Cathedral bells for 
her on her entrance into his city, — Metternich 
wrote to him as " Mon cher Lumley ^^ — ambassa- 
dors marie a State affair of the engagement of a 
troupe of Viennese ballet-children, the most in- 
d««fcnsible act in Mr. Lumley's career, — and he 
tells an amusing anecdote of Cavour, full of that 
sense of being himself a politician, to which we 
have alluded. 

•* Nothing could exceed the kindness shown to 
me on this as on all occasions by my friend Sir 
James Hudson, the Enirlish Minister. It was 
during this short visit to Turin that I was intro- 
duced to the great Italian stat-esman Cavour, at 
the spontaneous solicitation of that minister. I 
was taken by Sir James Hudson into Cavour's 
box at the theatre, where I talked for some time 
with him, By chance, on leaving Turin, I met 
Count Cavour at the railway station. The 
statesman invited me to travel in the official car- 
riage provided as ' far as our directions went 
together. In the course of conversation I re- 
marked that the necessity of talking was one of 
the inconveniences of constitutional govern- 
ments, and that, in my own Itttle sphere, I 
should d»like very much to explain my views on 
all occasions. Cavour replied quickly, * On ne 
»*explique pas^ on repond seulement.* He was 
then on his way to some place where he had 
promised to be go»lfather to the child of one of 
the government oflicials. On his return from his 
farther expedition I was frequently summoned 
to conferences with the statesman, from which it 
seemed at one time probable that important re- 
sults to my own advantage might have followed." 

His fetes at his private residence at Fulham 
were the events of the season. ** They were 
thronged by persons of distinction of both sexes, 
as well as by * notabilities,' dramatic, artistic, 
and literary, both foreign and English : the pres- 
ent Emperor of the French among the rest In- 
vitations to these gay * reunions' were eagerly 
sought,** Jenny Lind and the Duchess of Bed- 
ford in one pavilion attracting the whole London 
" world." Mr. Lumley bore himself well among 
these personages ; but to succeed in his rSle a 
man must have something more than governing 
ability, fact and appreciation of the public. He 
wants the fortune of an old noble or a great 
linendraper, and Mr. Lumley had it not. He 
was always compelled to rely on the aid of some 
*• patron," or association of patrons; the patrons 
took out their money in control, and at last a 
quarrel with Lord Ward brought him to operatic 
ruin. Into the details of this quarrel it is unne- 
cessary to enter, suffice it to say that the Peer 
had the power of cancelling the lease, and that, 
contrary to Mr. Lumley's expectations, he insist- 
ed on having his money like any untitled person 



without artistic instincts. Mr. Lumley therefore 
tetired, happy, he says, in the recollections, cer- 
tainly happy in the temper which, after such a 
downfall, could support him in writing this most 
genial book. — English paper. 



The Forty-First Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine. 

(Concluded ) 

The second evening of the Festival Iwasted of a 
programme in which shone the names of Bach, 
Glurk, MoKnrt, Beethoven, and MendelRsohn Bar- 
tholdy, names which are the jnat prido of the German 
people, and to do honor to which is pccullarlv the 
object of those largo gathcnn'rs of artists rendered 
possible by Musical Festivals nlone. 

After the o verm re to Die ^M&cr/?^f<^— magnifi- 
cently execnted by the strinsrcd quartet, thon^h the 
connecting: pnsfiaecs for the wood wind instruments 
mifrht have been somewhat softer— came Johann 
Sebastien Bach's "Magnificat" In D major, for 
vocal solos, fire-part chorus, full hand, and organ, 
for the first time, as far as we know, at any of our 
festivals, and with such larjre nuinlx;rs. It is a mag- 
nificent creation, which on the whole, when executed 
with perfect precision and plenty of voices, as it was 
on the present occasion, produces the powerful im- 
pression Bach's wonderful polyphony alwavs docs. 
The difficult work had been well cot up by Hcrr 
Wttilncr, who conducted it with great vipor and cer- 
tainty, the execution of it leaving: nothing to be de. 
sired. In the arran^ment of the score, the conduc- 
tor partially followed the version published by Ro!i- 
crt Franz. There is one thinp certainly which merits 
our thanks and deserves to be imitated ; that is, that 
the frreafncss of the immortal German master, before 
whom all succeeding musicians have bowed and still 
how, is rendered at our Musical Festivals more ap- 
preciable than ever, as these Festivals supply the 
means of performing his works in a manner worthy 
of them. That the public has become more fitted to 
receive them by the frequent repetitions, durinp the 
last few years, in the Khenish Provinces, of theffrand 
Pas8if*i}s-Mtiftihen, was demonstrated by the impres- 
sion that " Maijnificat " produced upon the audience 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

BacVs " Magnificat " was followed by scenes from 
Glock's Iphitf^me in Tauris. A sharper musical 
contrast can scarcely be imagined. In both produc- 
tions, the wordit are the foundation of the music ; but 
while, in the former instance, thev work up the music 
only to a certain state of feeliner, while the music then 
raises itself, with all the resources of its art— inde- 
pendent of words — as regrards contrapuntal and 
thoroughly polyphonous composition, to the lahvrin- 
thian tone-passajfes peculiar to itself, and in which 
only knowlcdffe and intelligence are able to follow 
the clue of Ariadne which runs thronph them, Music, 
in the latter instance, makes it her task and pride to 
absorb into her own domain every sensation, ex- 
pressed by words, of the human heart, every position 
in which certain individuals appear during: the course 
of their life, giving them again in tone, and. by 
means of melody and harmony apparentiv artless, 
connecting herself most closely with the poetry. 
There is no doubt that this second composition has 
more aflUnity with our feelings and views, as devel- 
oped since the end of the last centurv. and produces 
a deeper eflfcci upon us than the fornier ; nav, more, 
it might visibly be proved that even the height at- 
Uined by our absolute music— instrumental music— 
is based upon the development of applied, that is, 
vocal, music, since it has gone on Including more 
and more within its domain the expression of human 
emotions and passions of all degrees, so that the 
music of Beethoven's Symphonies may not unjustly 
be called dramatic. 

It is well known that Gluck conceived more dearly 
than any one else the task of music as the sanctify- 
ing supporter of poetry, and he was assisted in his 
resolution to accomplish this task, in conformity with 
his conception, by the qualities natural to him: 
streiigth of character, truthfulness of conviction, and 
musical talent of a kind completely adapted to the 
realization of his Ideal. The Iphigenie auf Tauris is 
his last great dramatic, and also, his most magnificent 
work.* He was sixty-five years of age when he 
wrote it to a fine text by Guillard, which far sur- 
passed the previous texts set to music by Traetta and 
Piccini. It was played for the first time in Paris, on 
the 18th March, 1779, though most of it was com- 
posed in Vienna, and, while his former operas had 
gradually to win the sympathy and favor of the pub- 

* It is trae that, after this fyhigema^ Oloek eompoiwl. to 
pieaw a Baron too Tschndi. an op«ra called Echo utul Nor- 
eunu^ but it was performed only once, and his dramatic 
weer, properly speaking, closed with the fyhigenU auf 



lie amid the party strugglcs.which arc so well known, 
success, in' the case of I/ihiffeni^. auf Tauris, was de- 
cided, general, and ai>ove all op)K)Kition. Even 
Grimm, the great critic, and an opponent of Gluck, 
was converted. •' I do not know," he writes, 
"whether what we heard is song. Perhaps it is 
something far better; I forget the opera and find 
myself in the midst of a Greek tragedy." 

On the 2nd April, 1782, that is to say, three years 
after \Xn first performance, the opera was represented 
in Paris for trie one hundi-ed and fifty-first time ; on 
which occasion it drew 1.5,125 livres. The first per- 
formance of it with German words in Vienna took 
place on the 23d October, 1781, and in Berlin on the 
24th February, 1795. In the nineteenth century it 
has sought refuge in Germany, the true home of its 
music, and to the Berlin Opera-house is due the 
merit of having become its principal, and for a long 
time only, asylum ; Paris is dead for it, and it was 
not till within the last few years that it was again 
produced at other theatres in Germany besides Ber- 
lin, with thesiKtcr work, Iphiffcnie in Aulis. On the 
Rhine, the Ducal theatres at Darmstadt and Carls- 
rube* are probably the only ones which once more 
present their audiences with operas by Gluck. We 
are, therefore, bound, not merely to justify but also 
to praise the fact that these masterpieces, which stand 
alone in their way, are taken up at the Musical Fes- 
tivals of the Lower Khino, and that the public are at 
least enabled, by a series of scenes, to form an opin- 
ion of the wonderful efiect produced by dramatic 
works, which they have not the privilege of seeing 
performed upon the stage. The efiect these works 
would produce, even now, afVer the lapse of nearly a 
hundred years — nay, which they would produce 
more especially at the present time — provided the 
fitting artists could be found to play them, was again 
proved by the very profound impression once more 
created at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the present occasion, 
by a few scenes from the Iphyjenie auf Tauris , merely 
in the concert-room, and without the slightest assist- 
ance from the resources of the stage. 

But what an Iphigenie was Madame Louise Dust- 
mann ! With what skill she understood how to fill 
our hearts with the warmest compassion for the 
tragical fate of the unhappy maiden, who, having 
been once snatched from instant death, is obliged for 
years to devote her life to the most horrible mission^ 
and sees her only consolation, her only hope of see- 
ing her brother come to redeem her, annihilated by 
the false report emanating from Orestes of that 
brother's death ! There stood the wonderfully-gifted 
lady, without any of those accessories, which, by 
means of the eye, bring the illusion on the stage 
nearer the truth ; she had nanght save her voice and 
her soul, with which she felt the deep woe of Diana's 
unfortunate priestess ; but that was sufficient to cap- 
tivate, with a strange charm, the ears of the audi- 
ence, to move their hearts, and to render Mad. Dust- 
mann herself a sublime priestess of her art. Since 
Mad. Mildcr-Hauptmann, whom we were fortunate 
enough to hear, we never heard such an Iphigenie, 
and to her, too, would Goethe have had to dedicate 
the verses which he sent to the first-named lady : 
" Dies onscboldToIIe. fromme Spiel 
T)m edlen Reifall sich errunaren, 
Rrreicht4> doeh ein bbberes Ziel, 
Von Qlueic betont, too IMr gmungeo." 

Herr Hill sang most admirably, with his fine voice 
and correct, expressive, dramatic elocution, the re- 
citative and air of Orestes. In a similarly satisfac- 
tory manner, the choruses, especially the two-part 
ones of the Priestesses, completed the picture of 
which thev form the background. 

The following were the pieces selected : From the 
first act — the overture which carries us into the midst 
ot tho storm that hurls the ship of Orestes on the in- 
hospitable shore, and tho farr of which calls forth 
the appeal of Iphigenie and the Chorus to the In- 
censed gods ; then the narrative of the dream, the 
following chorus, the air to Diana (why was the re- 
citative : "Ach, arme Pelopiden ! " furnishing by its 
conclusion, " Nein, l&ntfer hoff^ ich nicht ! " the mo- 
tive of the air, omitted) and the next chorus ; as the 
succeeding number we had the scene of Orestes with 
the chorus of the Eumenides; as the third, the dia- 
logue between Iphigenie and Orestes,and Iphigenie's 
magnificent air, " hsst mich tiefgdieuffte weinen I " 
with the choruses belonging to it. For the sake of 
fully roimding oft* the selection, we should have liked 
to have, also, the addition of the short recitative In 
which Iphigenie summons the Priestesses to the sac- 
rifice for the manes of Orestcs,who is supposed to be 
dead, as well as the wonderful sacrificial chorus it- 
self. It is true, however, that the close connection 
of the whole would have been broken by the long- 
continued applause which followed Iphtgenie's grand 
air. 



• fyhigenie in Aulis was prodnoed at Carlmihe on the 9th 
Septemler, 1863, in honor of the Gnnd Duke's birthday ; and 
at Darmstadt ia last Much. 
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After these scenes of Clack's, Mendelssohn's set- 
tini; of the 1 14th Psalm was subjected to a severe 
ordeal, but, thanks to its (rrand double-choral form, 
and the admirable manner in which it was executed, 
it produced its effect as a genuine masterpiece. 

Conceminj; the performsnce of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony we need say no more than that it was so 
perfect as to leave nothinj^ to be desired. In achiev- 
ing: this result, the orchestra, chorus, and the admir- 
able singing of the soloists — by whom all the notes, 
however much the latter were written in instnimenral 
fashion, were given with the utmost clearness — com- 
bined with the excellent and fiery condactine: of Herr 
Rietz, to create amoncf the audience an enthusiasm 
evoked at Musical Festivals only by the most suc- 
cessful performance. Herr Rietz^s reading and con- 
ducting merit very high praise. 

The third evening of the Festival was, as usual, 
devoted principally to solo displays. The latter were 
on this occasion enclosed in a framework consisting 
of the grand Concert Overture of Julius Rietx, 
which thus celebrated the twenty-fifth year of its ex- 
istence, and the brilliant execution of whieh enabled 
the audience to pay the composer and conductor a 
well merited ovation ; the Egmonl overture by Beet- 
hoven ; Bach's chomset: "Sicut loeutut est** and 
"Gloria ;" and the concluding chorus from Handel's 
Bei$haxzar. In the way of vocal pieces, we heard 
Agatha's grand scene from Der FrnschUtz, as well as 
songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn, sunc by Mad. 
Dastmann ; an aria from Owl /an Tuttef by Mile. 
▼on Edelsberg ; Bclmonte's second air from Die 
EntflhrunQ, and songs by Schumann and Schnhert. 
by Herr Guns; and the air "Gott set tnir gnSdiq" 
from Mendelssohn's St. Paul, sung by Herr Hill. 
All these pieces were received with universal ap- 
plause, fully deserved by the artistic seal of the vari- 
ons singers. Herr junx, especially, sang Belmonte's 
air with a softness and warmth of expression which 
rendered Mozart's melodies in a genuinely Mozartean 
manner, while Mad. Dnstmann once more proved 
what a rich treasure of the most magnificent music 
there is in Agatha's air, with which she fairly en- 
tranced every one. 

. Instrumental music had only one representative, 
but that one was Joseph Joachim, who played his 
own clever " Violin-concerto, composed in the Hun- 
garian style " ; a charming "Adagio " by Spohr, 
together with a "Prelude" and "Fugue" m D 
minor, with that artistic finish which is truly unique 
in its way, for, in it, all the marvels cflTected by the 
executant's magical skill disappear before the noble 
and original intellect characterizing the style of this 
great artist. 



Jenny Lind*i Scruples- 
Little by 1itt1e,daring the winter, rumors had crept 
abroad, and had even found a place in the public 
papers that Jenny Lind had fallen under the influ- 
ences of an adviser, highly placed in the hierarchy 
of the church, who had used all his powers of elo- 
quence to persuade the singer that, out of respect to 
herself and to religion, she was bound to quit the 
stage. Many of the better judging would not credit 
the report that a bishop, whilst enjoying a repntation 
for liberality and tolerance, had endeavoured to de- 
tach the artist from the sta^e, instead of encouraging 
her to remain in a sphere wherein her bright example 
might continue a purifying influence. Nevertheless, 
the belief gained ground that, from whatever 
•oarces they proceeded, powerful influences were at 
work upon the mind of the young lady to induce 
her to anandon the stage forever, as a profession in- 
compatible with true religious feeling, and even with 
moral propriety. Whatever exngirorntlon there mny 
posaiblv have been in tho8« mmors, it is more than 
probable that some foundation for them did really 
exist. Vacillating as the young singer was known 
to be, there must have been a painful struggle in 
her mind relative to the advice offered her to aban- 
don her profession. [This " advice," I have since 
learned from undoubted authority, was not pniflered 
to Mademoiselle Lind in reference to any dislike of 
her profession. The estimable prelate here alluded 
to was induced to believe that Jenny Lind, thonnh 
desiring earnestly to quit the stage, felt compelled to 
remain from a sense of obligation towards her direc- 
tor, whom she had, perhaps unadvisedly, encouratfcd 
to expect that she wonM stand by him for another 
season. The kind counsels of the bishop and hiM 
respected family went solely to the point of snstain* 
ing the young ftnirer's own decision, suppo-^ing ir to 
l>e truly taken bv her, against the importunity of her 
theatrical frien<{s and " con fibres."] At one time 
she resolved to submit to tbi« influence, at another 
she seemed unhappy at the thonsrht of extinguishinir 
what hail been the hope and aim of her irirlhood, 
the ambition and pride of her wonnmhood. Thu^ 
■11 was indecision — all perplexity. One day the | 



wavering lady declared she would abide by the 
couns<rl of a valued friend, who advised her on no 
account to relinquish her career ; and on the next 
she would recall her promise, and let it he announc- 
ed that she " could not come." Friends of long 
date and long acquired sympathies urged her not to 
trivo way to counsels founded on mifitnken views of 
her interests, or to take a step which she would 
eventually regret. Afl'ectionate holicitude endeavor- 
ed to stearly her mind, evidently harrasscd and torn 
by remonstrances of varied character. Her state of 
inde<-ision was as injurious to her own peace, as it 
WhS perplexing and dlstressincr to her manager. 
The public prints which had hitherto made regretful 
and paii.ful allusions to the supposed religious influ- 
ences in high quarters brouvht to bear upon the sus- 
ceptible temperament of the Swedish singer, in 
order to induce her to relinquish thn stage, as a pro- 
fession, (now about the month of February), began 
to teem with hints respectinflr influences of a more 
direct natnre exerciaed upon the young lady to the 
same inrent. Soon it was positively asserted by 
these indiscreet chroniclers, that she wa^ engaged, 
and would shortly he married to a young genileman 
of good family, related to an eminent banker. Lit- 
tle by little the rumor spread that it was the intend- 
ed bridctrroom whose religions scruples had induced 
the prima donna to express her desire of leaving the 
the stage forever. Some of the principal onrans of 
the press evinced much indignation at the slur 
thrown upon a whole profession ; some loudly re- 
monstrated with the wavering singer ; some with 
gentle words urged the fallacy of her quitting a 
profession which "could neither contaminate her nor 
degrade her either morally or socially." That her 
mind was in a state of harassing pendexity there 
can be no doubt. At last it was publicly announc- 
ed that the "Swedish Nightingale" would again sing 
in public, but in concerts only, and that those con- 
certs were to be held in Exeter Hall. Exeter Hall 1 
Was I. then, to be entirely thrown over? In this 
state of affairs, subscribers who had looked for Jenny 
Lind as the main attraction of the forthcoming 
season, naturally held back. Even the Court re- 
mained undecided. No box was to be taken for Her 
Majesty the Queen until it was known whether the 
favorite prima donna w^ or was not, to appear 
upon the boards of Her Majesty's Theatre ; or, at 
all events, until a definite procramme could be insn- 
ed. Now, it was impossible for a director, while all 
was yet in abeyance, to put forward to the public an 
official prospectus of the season, by which the future 
fortunes of the theatre were to stand or fall. I conld 
do no more than send out a written circular to the 
Court, the principal subscribers, and the press, de- 
tailing what my ananjrements might probably or 
possibly be. Many of the principal frequenters of 
the theatre|held on by the manager " throuirh thick 
and thin." Many more looked on and waited, and 
asked, " Is Jennv Lind to act V* — Reminiscences of 
the Opera. Bg Benjamin Lumley, 



Robin Adair. 

Tho^e who have heard Herr Habelmann sing the 
air of " Robin Adair " in the opera of La Dame 
Blanche, will be interested in the following article 
from the T/ondon Notes and Qaeries concerning its 
origin and the history of its hero : 

E. K. J. is most decidedly in error^ both as re- 
gards the hero, nature, and date of " Robin Adair," 
which in no sense of the phrase can be called "a 
driiiklnir song," or as showine: "the warmth of that 
friendship which subsisted between that gentleman 
(what gentleman ?) and his friends ; " bnt is merely 
a sentimental, sorrowful lament of a lady for the 
absence of her lover. 

Robert Adair, the hero of the song, was well 
known in the London fashionable circles of the last 
centurv by the sobriquet of the '* Fortunate Irish- 
man ;' but his parentage and the exact place of his 
birth are unknown. He was broufrht up as a sur- 
geon, but "his detection in an early amour drove him 
precipitately from Dublin," to push his fortunes in 
Entrland. Scarcely had he crossed the Channel 
when the chain of lucky event«. that nltimatelv led 
him 10 fame and fortune, commenced. Near Holy- 
bend, perceiving a cnrriaue overturned, he rnn to 
render assistance. The sole o>*cnpant of this vehi- 
cle was a " lady of fashion well known in polite 
circles," who rec-eived Adair'n attentions with thanks; 
and, being liyhtlv hurt, i nd hearing that he whs a 
surgeon, reqiiesteil him to travel with her in her car- 
riage to London. On their arrival in the metropolis 
she presented him with a fi»e of one hnndreil guinea^, 
and gave him a ireneral invitation to her house. In 
after life Adair used to say that it was nor so much 
the amount of this fee, but the time it was given. 



that was of service to him, as he waa than almost 
destitute. But the invitatton to her house was a 
still, irreator service, for there he met the person who 
decided his fate in life. This Was Lady Caroline 
Kcppel, daughter of the second Karl of Albemarle, 
and of I^dy Anne Lenox, danifhter of the first 
Duke of Richmond. Forgetting her hii:h lineage. 
Lady Caroline, at the first sight of the Irish surgeon, 
fell de«perare1y in love with him ; and her emotions 
were so sudden and so violent as to attract the gen- 
eral attention of the company. Adair, perceiving 
his advantage, lost no time in pursuing it ; while the 
Albemarle and Richmond families were dismaved at 
the prospect of such a terrible meta/liance Every 
means were tried to induce the young ladv to alter 
her mind, but without effect. Adair's biographer 
tells us that " amusements, a long Journey, an ad- 
vantageous oflfiT, and other common modes of shak- 
ing off what was considered by the family as an im- 
proper match, were alternately tried, bnt in vain ; the 
health of Lady Caroline was evidently impaired, 
and the family at last confessed, with a good sense, 
that reflects honor on their understandings, as well 
as their hearts, that it was possible to prevent, bnt 
never to dissolve an attachment ; and that marriage 
was the honorable, and indeed the only alternative 
that could secure her happiness and life." 

When T/ady Caroline was taken hy her friends 
from Ltmdon to Bath, that she might be separated 
from her lover, she wrote, it is said, the song of 
" Robin Adair," and set it to a plaintive Irish tune 
that she had heard him sing. Whether written by 
Lady Caroline or not, the song is simply expressive 
of her feelings at the time, and as it completely co1^ 
roborates the ciiTumstances just related, which wera 
the town-talk of the period, though now little mora 
than familv tradition, there can be no donbt that 
they were the oripin of the sonir, the words of which, 
as originally written, are the following : 

"RoBiir Adair." 

*'Wliat's this doll town to me f 

Robin*i not umr ; 
He whom I wUh to mo, 

Wiffh Ibr to heiir. 
Wherein all the Joy and mirth, 
Miide life a Hfavra on fttrth ? 
Ob ! tbey'ro nil flod with thee, 

RoblQ Adair ! 

What made the aaramblj shine? 

Robin Adnlr! 
What ssade the ball so flne 1 

Bobfn was there! 
What, when rho play wai o'er, 
What made my heart so eore? 
Oh ! it was parting with 

Robin Adulr ! 

Bnt now thou art fhr from me, 

Robin Adair! 
Bat now I nevrr aee 

Robin Adair! 
Tet he T Ioto to well 
fttin In my hatrt rhall dwell. 
Oh ! can I neVr foricvt 

Robin Adair!*' 

Immediately after his marriage with Lady Caro- 
line,* Adair was appointed Inspector General of 
Military Hospitals, and subsequently, becoming a 
favorite of George III., he was made Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. King's Sergeant-Surgeon, and Surgeon of 
Chelsea Hospital. Very fortunate men have seldom 
many friendii, bnt Adair, by declining a baronetcy 
that was offered to him by the kinir for sorgical a^ 
tendance on the Duke of Gloucester, actually acquir- 
ed considerable popularity before his death, which 
took place when he was nearly four score years of 
aire, in 1790. In the " Gentleman's Magazine" of 
that Tear there are verses " On the Death of Robert 
Adair, E!«q., late Surgeon-General, by J. Crane, M. 
I).." who. it is to be hoped, was a much better physi- 
cian than a poet. 

Lady Caroline Adair's married life waa short hot 
happy. She died of consumption, af^er giving birth 
to three children, one of them a son. On her death- 
bed she requested Adair to wear mourning for her 
as long as he lived ; which he scrupulously did, save 
on the king's and queen's birthdays, when his duty 
to his sovereign required him to appear at Court -io 
foil dress. If this injunction respecting mourning 
were to prevent Adair marrving again, it had the 
desired effect; he did not marry a second time, 
though he had many offera. But I am trenching on 
the scandalous chronicles of the last century, and 
must stop. Suffice it to say, Adair seems to have 
lieen a universal favorite among both women and 
men ; even Pope Ganuanelli coiut-lved a strong 
friendship for him when he visited Rome. Adair's 
only son by Lady Keppel served his country with 
distinction as a diplomatist, and died in 1855, aged 
ninety two vears. then being the Right Honorable 
Sir Robert Adair, G. C B , the last surviving politi- 

• Tn "The Grand Mugntlne of Unlren*! Intelll^enfc " fnr 
17Cr8. the marrlnice 1» thus Announced : " February SSd 
Robert Adiilr. B^., to the Bight Honorable the Lady Cato- 
line Keppel." 
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cal and private friend of his distinguished rcIntiTe, 
Charies James Fox. His memory, though not gen- 
erally known, has been also enshrined in a popular 
piece of poetry, for, being expressly edncatea for 
the diplomatic service at the Unirersity of Gottin- 
gen, Canning satirised him in " The Hovers " as 
Rogcro. the oofortunate student-lover of " 8weot 
Matilda Pottingcn.'* William Pinkbhton. 

Jbhvt Lihd in Paris. — The dinner party at 
the Embassy was a small one, no other company be- 
ing invited except Mr. and Mrs. G , Mademoi- 
selle Lind, Madame Catalani and her daught«*r, and 
one English gentleman, a well-known amateur of 
the opera; the secretary of the Embassy, and a 
sister of the Ambassadress being also present. After 
dinner, the weather being warm, the party strolled 
in a garden attached to the Embassy—Catalani and 
Jenny Lind talking much together. ' In the evening 
some little embarrassment arose atiout asking Jenny 
Lind to sing, because no one ever refuses a request 
made by the representative of majesty, the Mar- 
chioness considerately forehore to place the young 
Swede in a position of difficulty. But Catalani, 
who was burning with curiosity to hear Jenny Lind 
sing, perceived that there was some hesitation, went 
up to the " Nightingale," and asked her with grace 
and earnestness to oblige the company with a song, 
adding, ** C*est la vielle Catalani qui desire vous 
entendre chanter, avant de monrir V Such an ap- 
peal from such a person overcame all Jenny's habit- 
nal dislike to sing in private society. Shesat down 
to the piano, and after a few bars of prelude gave 
her incomparable " Non crfdea mirarti" pla,ying the 
accompaniment herself.— Lum/«y's Remim tcencea. 



M- Piorentino. 

(OorrMpoDdenee of th* BvsDing Oaartta.) 



Mons. Fiorentino is dead. Mons. Dumas's pre- 
diction of his poverty in Paris was contrailicted by 
fate. After Mons. Fiorentino became associated 
with Mons. Dumas he never knew what it was to 
want money, and he left an estate of 600.000r, a1- 
thongh he lived expensively. It is true that during 
the last few years of his life his pen brought him' a 
great deal oi money. He received SI 00 for his weekly 
contribution to Le MonitewTf and $1 GO for his weekly 
contribution to f/i France (each was an article, to 
the first on the music, to the second on the music and 
drama of the week, which would occupy about three 
columns in your paper) ; these two papers gave him 
$10,400 a year. He was chief editor of UEntrade^ 
which brought him in $1000 a year (it is fsimply 
the play bill of all the thestres in Faris,with snnhses 
of new pieces and theatrical news). But it has not 
been long since he received this annual income ; his 
fortune was drawn from other nnd less licit sources. 
He levied black mail with a ferocity unknown even 
in this capital of black mail. Everybody connected 
with the lyric theatres was squeezed by his relentless 
hand. This story is told : Some fifteen years ago 
Mons. Amed^ Achard, the well known novelist, at- 
tacked him in a feaiUeton for this same habit of levy- 
ing black mail. The attack was made in such direct, 
unequivocal terms that Mons. Fiorentino could not 
pass it unnoticed. He challenged Mons. Ameddo 
Achard. The latter was doubtful whether he could 
meet a man with so blemished a reputation snd re- 
ferred the matter to men experienced in duelling. 
They decided that he could not refuse sntisfaytion. 
Mons. Fiorentino was exceedingly anxious to kill 
Mons. Achard and he was. of course, leading such a 
Bedouin life, a practised master of pistol and sword. 
He regarded the pistol the surest weapon and pro- 
posed it. The seconds di»cftrded it and selected the 
small sword. Mons. Fiorentino made desperate 
assaults upon his adversary and finally pot in a 
thrust in the latter's breast. How he missed hi^ 
heart Providence alone can tell I Mons. Achard 
fell apparently dead, and was in bed for a year sfter- 
wards. This duel and the circnmstances which led 
to it roused the attention of the Literary Men's Asso- 
ciation, to which they both belonged. An investiga- 
tion was ordered. One of the first persons visited to 
discover what grounds of reason, if any, existed for 
the alleged levy of black mail, was Mile. Alhoni (she 
was then unmarried and at the height of her reputa- 
tion). It happened that Mile. Alhoni was not at 
home and the hearth was gunrded by her mother, an 
old woman whose loquacious, impetuous character 
was that of the Italian Nurse which Shnkespeare has 
ao admirably delineated in Romeo and Juliet. She 
Sid not spenk French ; the committee did not speak 
Italian. All she caught in the enquiry was the name 
" Mons. Piorentino." The moment she heard it, she 
flew into a violent passion, seized a broomstick snd 
belabored their shoulders, scresminir in Italian : 
" Canaglia! Didn't we give you lOOOf. last week, 
and a golden bracelet set with precious stones last 



month, and d'ye, canaglia that ye and him who sent 
ye here are, d'ye suppose there is no end to our 
pnrsel Off wi*th ye I Off with ye! Canaglia! 
Banditi! that ye are!" The committee fied quite 
satisfied with the evidence! Mile. Albpni's mother 
took them for emissaries of Mons. Fiorentino, who 
had come for a new instalment of black mail I 

Mons. Fiorentino was expelled from the society, 
and for some time he hung under quite a cloud ; 
but this disreputable affair did not prevent him from 
levying black mail. Far otherwise. He was at 
this time attached to a petty newspaper, Le Cor- 
saire, where he might ruin as many reputations as 
he pleased, and most persons pun!hased his silence 
or nis praise. Two persons alone refused to grant 
him pensions : Mme. Alboni and Mons. and Mme. 
Mario (Mme. Grisi is, as you know, Mme. Mario). 
To the last hour of his life he attacked them . Mons. 
Meyerbeer paid him a large pension with govern- 
ment punctuality. The managers of the Italian, 
Lyrique, and Opera Comiqne paid him considerable 
sums annually, and as for the costly pre<<ents he re- 
ceived there was no end to them. The ** stars " 
made him presents at the beginning of the season, 
on New Year's Day, and at the end of the season. 
Maiden artists \o our boards gave him vnluahle 
presents or money before they msde their bow. I 
am afraid to tell you what siims of money I have 
heard he nnnually' received, lest you may think, I 
had the traveler's long bow in hand. He was a man 
of rare talents, and might on the broad, straight 
road of honor have attained an enviable place here. 
Mons. Sainte Beuve has repeatedly said that few 
foreigners or Frenchmen ever attained his command 
over the laniroage of this country. His knowledge 
of music was extraordinary. There were few com- 
posers and no singers in Europe for the last thirty 
vears with whom he was not well acquainted. Mali- 
Dran and Pauline Viardot were his playmates, La- 
blache knew him well before he quitted' Naples. I 
do not know whether he was trained to any profes- 
sion ; hut after he turned his attention to literature, 
he cultivHtod letters with the greatest assiduity. He 
left, as I have said, 600.000f. behind him. He be- 
queathed 400,000r to his only child. Marcel Fioren- 
tino della Rovere — a baby not quite a year old, and, 
though not horn in lawful wedlock, •'recognized " for 
his son. He bequeathed 200,000f. to the child's 
mother. Mile. Nelly, a very pretty actress who was 
formerly attached to the Pone St. Martin Theatre, 
and for whom Mons. Fiorentino made those attacks 
on this theatre, which led to his rupture with /le 
Cofistitutionnef. The will has been opposed by his 
family, who, as soon as the breath lefk his body, 
tnrne'd Mile. Nelly and child out of doors, and had 
seals placed upon everything he possessed. They 
reckoned upon an abundant quarry — he left them 
nothing. He was all his life generous to them ; he 
supported his father, and left him an annuity of 
500Gf. ; his father preceded him a month in the 
grave. He supported a brother until the latter died, 
and to the day of his death supported another brother, 
who is still confined in a private lunatic asylum near 
town. It seems that there are some weak points in 
the will and his executor — who is Mons. Jules 
Favre — has advised Mile. Nelly to effect a comprom- 
ise. Mons. Fiorentino was ill only two days. He 
died of gout in the heart. He was'but 55 years old. 

Spibidion. 
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Lkipsic. The correspondent of the Orchettra, 
July 9th, pays a just compliment to a most faithful, 
single-hearted laborer in the canae of great classical 
clioral music. 

One of the most meritorious of the Leipsic musical 
societies is the Riedelscher Verein, which derives its 
name from its founder and conductor, Herr Riedel, 
who received his musical education in the Leipsic 
Conservatorium ; his society devotes itself princi- 
pally to the study of oratorio and church mu!(ic, from 
the earliest to the most modem times. Herr Riedel's 
exertions have been beyond all praise; he has 
shunned neither labor nor expense, and is now re- 
warded b^ being at the head of one of the best mixed 
choruses in Leipsic. There is one point, however, 
in which, in common with most German societies, 
there is room for improvement^— a more intelligent 
conception of Handel's works. 

Last week's concert of the Riedelscher Verein had, 
as u«ua1, an interesting programme. Marcello's 
Psalms are no easy task; the employment of hut a 
single voice in a long composition of this nature, 
runs the risk of being monotonous to modern ears, 
especially where there is not much change of feeling 



throughout the psalm. Fran von Milde's delivery 
of the xxxiz. Psalm shows that although the voice 
has lost some of its freshness, the purity and expres- 
siveness of her style are remarkable, and make it a 
real pleasure to listen to such a performance. Some 
Russian church music was very interesting ; the old- 
«st specimen produced in this concert dates from 
> bout the middle of the eleventh century ; its melody 
is said to have been brought into Russia by the By- 
zantine bishops who ruled the church under Wladmir 
the Holy and Jaroslaw the Great ; about a century 
later the Russian native composers became produc- 
tive, and began to modify the tradition:il melodies, 
and to give them a certain national character. Col- 
lections of these "Antiphons " were made in Kiew, 
Nowgorod, and Czeringow. Of the Kiew collection 
we had also a specimen. The turn which forms the 
cadence at the close of each phrase is very peculiar 
and quaint. Both this and the first Antiphon were 
given as harmonized hy M. Lamakin, director of the 
Scheremetew Orchestra. These ancient forms seem 
to have continued for some time, till at last the Ital- 
ian influence made itself felt, at first refining, but 
ultimately denationalizing and dcgradini; the Church 
service. Bortujinsky, from 1779 to 1825, director of 
the choir of the Court Church at St. Petersbui^, set 
himself to restore the ancient forms, but at the same 
time, like a wi^e Conservative, bringing these forms 
into harmony with the progress of modem music. A 
*• Cherubim hymn " of his, which was also sung, 
shows how successful he was. It would be doing 
good service to make excavations among this Rus- 
sian music ; there are many treasures in it worth dis- 
interring. A cantata by Bach, for soprano and bass, 
with accompaniment for small orchestra Cfor^ this 
performance arranged for the organ), with ohhligato 
violin, excellenily played by Herr Ront^en, was new 
to me. Bach's majesty is roost shown in his choral 
works, where the old giant has room to display all 
his mijrhty sti-eneth. In the present cantata, **Ach 
Gott, wie manchet fftrzeleid, divided Into five num- 
bers). In the first and fifth numbers the subject, a 
choral, Is sung as a cantue firmu$ hy the soprano ; 
while the bass (in the last number the violin is also 
added), revels around it in elaborate couiiterpoint. 
The other numl)ers are given as solos; in one of 
these, No. 3, the violin has again a very important 
part. From the great formalist to the great revolt - 
tionist ! And yet upon this occasion " revolutionist " 
would be an "unjust epithet to apply to Dr. Liszt, 
whose " beatitudes " for baritone solo with chorus 
(published by Kahnt, Leipsic) would do honor lo 
any composer. There is nothing outr€ here, none of 
those atrocious discords and progressions in which 
the composer delights to revel ; the rich sonority of 
some of the vo^al combinations is magnificent. Herr 
von Milde's singing of the solo part was excellent. 
The text being in Latin, there would be no diflScnlty 
in 'bringing this work before an English audience. 
There were also compositions by other living com- 
posers—the Herren Ilerzog, Miiller-Hartung, and 
Pranz— all of more or less merit ; hot 1 have not 
space to speak of them now. Some variety was given 
to the concert by the organ performances of Herr 
Thomas, but neiiher as a composer nor as a player 
was he altogether satisfactory ; his style Is too 
** choppy." Xhc organ of St. 'Thomas's Chnrch Is 
a yery inferior Instrument ; Bach's church ought to 
have a better one. 

In this week's number of the Signafe, Dr. Hanpt- 
mann calls attention to the issue of the posthumous 
works of the late Herr Burgmiiller by the publishing 
house of Fr. Kistner. This composer died in 1836, 
at the early age of twenty-six ; the latter years of his 
life were passed in great suffering. Mendelssohn and 
Schumann thonght much of him. An overture and 
a siring quartet of his, which I heard l&«t year in the 
Gewandhans. are of great merit. Besides the over- 
ture, a pianoforte concerto and two symphonies have 
already been puMifshed, and other works are about to 
follow. It Y oall be worth while for English concert 
directors to kok up these works. 

ViEFTfA. Little in Viennese operatic circles, but 
the "Domestic War " of Schubert at the Hofopfem- 
tlieatre and Gluck's " hhigenia** which is to be put 
on the statre durine July. Imperial-Royal Conrt- 
pianomanufactnrer Herr Friedrich Ehrbar, is about 
to undertake a Journey in order to add some notes to 
the publication of a great work of his, " The History 
of the Piano." 

The schoolmasters have held a " Liedertafel of 
the Schubert bund." They have always been 
among the most faithful frierida of "Fran Mosica ;" 
they carry the magic of song into tlie fhrthermost 
provinces. In what village or lonely hamlet is 
there not a schoolmaster who does not represent the 
whole art in his own person. He scranes upon the 
fiddle, strums upon the piano, teaches tne flute, and, 
every Sunday, plays the organ, to the glory of God. 
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This privileged trade in masic bus obtained a cer- 
tain additional amount of celebrity Rince the time 
tbat Schubert, the son of a school muster, lived in 
the Lichtenthal, where he composed and even kept 
school himself. As moAt persons know, he was real- 
ly schoolmaster at the villa^re school in the Ltf*hten- 
thai for a year, not, however, from likinf^ for the 
profession, or from necessity, but in order, under the 
protection of the schoolmaster's name, to be reliev- 
ed from serving; as a soldier. The chorus of 
Schoolmasters have deemed it sdvisable to make 
some reference in their title to this fact, and so they 
have called themselves the Schul>ertbund, or Schu- 
bert Association. 

^ CoLoaNi. A pastoral letter of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne thit>ws ns back to the middle a(!es. 
Seven centuries ago, says the letter, Friedrich Bar- 
barossa, having conquered Milan, gave the bodies of 
the " Three Kinjrs" which had been preserved there, 
to Archbishop Reinhold of Co ogne, who on the 23d 
July, 1164, entered Cologne with the precious relics, 
since which time they, with the bones of St. Ursula 
and her 11,000 virjri'ns, have been the palladium of 
the city. The archbishop summons the faithful to a 
grand religions festival which is to commemorate the 
700th anniversary of the reception of the ** Three 
Kings," and which will last from the 23*1 to the 30th 
July. Whatever we may think of the object, there 
can bo no doubt that it will afford a rich display of 
ecclesiastical pomp, in which music will take its part, 
in the glorious cathedral, the interior of which » at 
length completed. 



Manvhrim. Kehearsal is busy in Mannheim for 
the production of Richsrd Wiirst's opera *' V7w^ta," 
in July. Hitherto operatic proceedings there have 
comprised Frl. Stehle's appearances from Munich, 
who has been performing in Gounod's **Faugt" in 
"Le Nozze," as Rose Frvjuet in "The Ilermies BeU," 
{GIdckchen de» Eremiten) and in *'La. Figlia." After 
the effect produced hv Carlotta Patti', the Mann- 
heimers appreciated Frf. Stehle the more ; for Mann- 
heim, it would seem, took the oppositionarv side in 
the Continental schism tonching Carlotta's merits, 
and Stehle, being free from vocal coquetry and un- 
spoilt by the advertising weakness of UUmanity, 
was welcomed in Mannheim. The success of Schnei- 
der, from Rotterdam, is historical but uuimportant. 

Munich. — The following are the programmes of 
the Concerts of the musical Academy this season, 
under the direction of Herr Lachner, snd which, 
having been interrupted by the death of the kinir, 
were not brought to a termination until the 1 3th 
Mrtv: — 

f'irBt Concert : — A major Symphony, Beethoven ; 
Soprano Air, with cWirjato clarinet accompaniment 
from Spohr's Fauat ; Violin Concerto, by Lafont ; 
two Vocal Quartets, by Mendelssohn ; Tanbert's 
overture to Taufmd und eine NarM. — Second Con- 
cert : Snite in E minor, No. 2, by Franz Lachner ; 
Aria, by Rossini ; B minor Concerto by Hummel ; 
two Songs by Franz Schnbert and Esser; Men- 
delssohn's Overture to Atkalie. — Third Concert: A 
Symphony in C major, by J. Haydn ; Duet from 
Spohr's Jeatonda ; Symphonie Concartante, for vio- 
lin and tenor, by Mozsn ; thi-ee Songs (one by Franz 
Lachner and two by Schumann) ; Violoncello-Con- 
certo, bv Lintner ; Overture to Les AhencermgeM , by 
Cherubini. — Fourth Concert: Mozart's A major Sym- 
phony ; Two Trios for female voices, by Franz 
Lachner; Romance for the Violin (op. 40) by 
Beethoven ; " Columbus " a Symphony, by /. J. 
Abert. — Fifth Concert: Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony ; the 6^d Psalm, by Franz Lachner ; Suite 
for Stringed Band, by J. S. Bach ; two Duefs 
for female voices, by Weber ; " Meeresstille und 
glAckliche Fahrt," by Mendelssohn. 

Florence. — The Lower-Rhine ^fvsikzeifung has 
an article on " German Music in Italy " — limited for 
the most part to chamber music. The writer says : 

We have already directed attention in these col- 
umns to the fact that, considering the predominant 
partiality of the Italians for singing, and the widely 
diffused taste for popular melody more especially, we 
must regard it as a remarkable sign of modern 
times that chamber music is beginning to make its 
way in a country which, it is true, has produced 
such violinists as Corelli, Tartini, and Paganini, as 
well as several eminent pianists, but has hitherto ap- 
preciated and admired the violin and piano simply 
as solo instruments, and the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the latter as mere .^olo virtuosos. 

The Quartet Association of Florence is, therefore, 
deserving of the highest praise. It has been in ex- 
istence for three years, and, despite of want of sym- 
pathy and prejudice, besides opposition on the part 



of musical Italianissimi, an opposition actually cf^n- 
nectcd with political hostility and partiality proceed- 
ing from the latter, has, by perseverance and devo- 
tion to art, brought matters to so high a pitch, that 
its meetings are numerously attended and deeply ap- 
preciated. We have received the following informa- 
tion from Florence respecting its last meeting : — 

On the 26ih of May, the third year of the Quartet 
Association was broucrht to a characteristic conclu- 
sion r>v a *' Mendelssohn Festival," which was hail- 
ed with genuine enthusiasm. Yet it was not one of 
the master's oratorios or symphonies which met with 
this success, but a performance of some of his cham- 
ber music, for the propagation of which the Associ- 
ation has already aone so much. 

The programme for the occasion comprised only 
such pieces as had produced the greatest impression 
at the previous morning concerts. The pieces were : 
the Violin Quartet in B flat major, the pianoforte 
Quartet in F minor, and the Ottet for Stringed In- 
struments. The peiformance was marvellously good. 
The young violinist Papini, who is only eii^hteen 
years of age, astounded the audience, and has al- 
ready eclipsed every other violinist in Florence. 
Sicnor Jandelli, violoncellist ; Signor Snsso, second 
violinist: Sifrnori Chiostri and Mattolini, violists, 
greatly diMinfi:uished themselves. " But what shall 
we say of the execution of the Ottet 1" asks the 
number of the muxical psper 7/ Boccherini ^edited 
by Sipnor Basevi) now Iving before us. "This col- 
ossal composition was played with astounding mag- 
nificence by the eight excellent artists. All the 
movements of this master-work were rendered with 
the most conscientious fidelity characteristic of real 
artist«, and the tumultnous applaud they evoked was 
unanimous. This mectinc will he lonir remembered 
by all those who attended it. How highly desirable 
it would lie if professional musiciani*. as well as 
teachers and students of music, would no longer 
close their minds to the conviction that it is no Ions 
of time to listen to such music, and that it is far 
more advantageous and profitable to become ac- 
quainted with, and learn how to appreciate the beau- 
ties it contains, and to form one's taste by them, 
than to employ one's leisure in composing romances, 
polkas and other productions of an ephemeral 
nature." 

" All which," says a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Musical World f "may sound very new and 
{esthetic in Florentine ears, but is simply a string of 
truisms to Englishmen." — And not to them alone. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 6, 1864. 

Public School Fottiyal- 

The seventy-first annual festival of the Public 
Schools of Boston was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 26, at the Boston Music Hall. It was 
mainly a musical festival, after the pattern 
established a few years since, and still continual- 
ly improved upon,under the auspices of the musical 
branch of the School Committee, — especially of 
its enthusiastic and devoted chairman, Dr. J. B. 
Upham. This gentleman was the originator of 
the plan ; and to his ingenuity and unwearied 
supervision even to the amal lent details, of select- 
ing and organizing the singers, making them 
available to Mr. Zerrahn's drill, and seating 
them so admirably, this most beautiful of the 
periodical occasions of our city is due. 

It is but a short time since the children were 
brought together in the same tuneful manner for the 
special purpose of welcoming our Russian guests. 
That experience opportunely served as a rehears- 
al for the present, the programme being largely, 
though not entirely, the same. The coup d*ceU 
was more beautiful than ever; the 1200 children 
rising tier on tier each side of the Great Organ 
to the upper gallery, — boys in the rear and cen- 
tre like grey seeds or stamina in a huge flower, — 
girls in lily white, variegated with gay colored 
scarfs and ribbons, forming the wide-spread 
petals, while the multitude of fairy little restlen 



fans fluttered like so many eurious butterflies. 
In the centre, front, stood the orchestra ; behind 
them sat Mr. Lano at the Organ, and in front 
the Conductor waved his baton. The perfect 
order, unity and quiet with which the nuonerous 
squads and companies of children, issuing from 
mysterious recesses in all parts of the building, 
filed into their places at various heights of the 
great pyramid, was perhaps the most remarkable 
thing in the whole spectacle ; it was like hfugue, 
or any polyphonous composition, to the eye. 

The singing we thought better on the whole 
than ever before. First came the Lord's Prayer, 
to a Gregorian chant, in unison, by the whole. 
More ritual than music about this. The " Stai^ 
Spangled Banner " was sung very effectively. 
The grandest pieces were Luther's Choral : " A 
strong castle is our Lord," and Handel's " Halle- 
lujah •• Chorus. The latter was much more im- 
pressive than we had expected of children's 
voices, without the tenors and basses ; but here, 
as in other pieces, the great Organ can^e in for 
an admirable solution of that problem, supplying 
all the bass desired. On its great sea of, har- 
mony you can float the largest chorus of child 
voices with full safety. Softer and sweeterpieces 
were the " Chorus of Angels " from Costa's 
" Eli," sung by pupils of the Girls' High and 
Normal School, with such precision and dtdicacy 
that it had to be repeated, and the ** Prayer" in 
Der FreyschMfz " in muted tones," that is Aiim- 
med with closed lips, — a repetition of a very cu- 
rious and pleasing effect. — In the intervals of the 
music addresses were made by several leading 
citizens ; the medal scholars (of two years, some 
500 in number), were marshalled round the 
hall to the front of the stage, where each was 
introduced to Mayor Lincoln and was pre- 
sented with an elegant bouquet of flowers ; 
and the exercises closed with the singing of ''Old 
Hundred " and a benediction by the chaplain of 
the day. 1'he only thing that seemed superflu- 
ous, inducing uneasiness, was the speech-making, 
although the speacbes were all short and good. 
But what need of them at all ? 



Mendelssohn*! Organ Sonatas. 

The analysis in the Leipzig AUyetneine Musi- 
Jcalische Zeitung^ which we commenced translat- 
ing in our last, proceeds as fellows : 

** The first movement of the Fourth Sonata 
(in B flat major, Allegro eon brio, 4-4,) consists 
for the most part in the elaboration of a rather 
orchestral than organ-like principal theme, ac- 
companied partly by single strokes in full chords, 
partly by a running motive in semi-quavers, in- 
troduced at the very outset. Well as tliis move- 
ment in itself is worked np, and little as it faUs 
short of the effect sought by massive organ music, 
still it seems to lack the breath that quickens and 
warms up the hearer. But for this we are fully 
compensated by the Adagio religtMO, which 
again makes admirable use of the alternate Man- 
uals, and by the Allegretto, 6-8 time, into which it 
lea<ls, and which is as charming and as tender as 
only Sebastian Bach's PastoreUa can be. A 
middle voice executes upon the first Manual the 
ductile accompaniment, written in fleeting semi- 
quaver figures; the Pedal marks the ground- 
tone in single crotchets, separated by pauses. 
The melody, in F major, lies at first in the upper 
voice, and is also played on the first Manual ; 
then there enters a counter-theme, situated in the 
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tenor and perrormed upon the second Manual, of 
a wonderful, romantic expression in its more 
sombre minor colorin<;^. At last both voices unite 
in continuous and unbroken companionship, and 
so the movement ends as a duet. An enerpretic, 
skilfully wrouji^bt Finale of considerable compass 
closes this Sonata. 

** No. 5 is introduced by an earnest, devotional 
Chorale, whose perhaps rather artiBcial closing 
turns are as remarkable in a harmonic point of 
view as they are suited to the organ. In the 
orchestral manner again, but not the less organ- 
like, is conceived the following somewhat gloomy 
and constrained Andante eon moto^ in B minor, 
with its pizzicato basses, and which finds a fresh 
and glad solution in the appended Allegro maes- 
toso in D major. The tempo of this Finale must 
indeed be fiery, but it cannot be taken too fast 
without compromising its effect upon the organ, 
which does not admit of very great rapidity in 
the somewhat piano-like triplet figures here em- 
ployed. 

**The Sixth Sonata contains, besides the plain 
Chorale : * Our Father who art in Heaven,' 
several variations of the same, a fugue upon a 
theme taken from the Canto fermoy and lastly, a 
Finale, Andante, D major, 6-8 time. The Cho- 
rale, which belongs to the Dorian mode, is here 
treated throughout in D minor. The first varia- 
tion is like so many written by Bach ; for three 
voices, each of which pursues its own self-deter- 
mined course, entirely characteristic and distinct 
from that of the others. In the second variation 
the Pedal has a figured bass in triplets, while the 
Manual bears the simple Chorale in full harmony 
In the third the tenor takes the melody ; the 
Pedal, in a short, fragmentary manner, accom- 
panies the right band, whose movement is now 
short and broken, now more or less bound, for the 
most part duet-wise, in Thirds and Sixths. The 
two treatments of the Chorale which now follow, 
in the first of which the Pedal executes the Canto 
/ermo, while in the second it is divided among 
the several upper voices, have for their accom- 
paniment a figure in broken chords, whose so 
extended use we cannot altogether like. On the 
other hand, the Fugue, which follows, with its 
spirited and lively rhythm, and in its dignified 
and simple keeping, brings us back to the right 
ground. With this we would have gladly ended 
the Sonata. Truly beautiful, full of childlike 
piety and devotion as the following Andante 
(Finale) in itself is, and much as we recognize 
the deep significance which the composer meant 
to give to this movement in this place, yet it 
seems to us, in its ever modern, although noble 
coloring, to contrast too strongly with the antique 
Chorale of Luther, which, as treated in this 
Sonata, tells far better than the one incorporated 
in the third. It does not seem to set the right 
seal on the whole as the concluding piece. 

''And so we close our notice of a work in 
many respects so new and so peculiar. It coro- 
ceals a great wealth of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, and must surely have a weighty influence 
on our present organ literature, which cherishes 
the traditional forms more than it does the an- 
cient spirit." 



Organ Concerts- 
Mr. GiORGB W. MoBOAH, of New York, gave a 
performance on the Music Hall Organ, on Thursday 
eveoing, July SI. It had been announced in several 



newspapers that this concert was especially designed 
** to test the powers " of the great inRtrument. and 
the programme was made up accordingly. What 
this might menn, 'twere difficult to say, seeing that 
"the powers of the instrument/' to our unenlightened 
way of thinking, seemed to have been pretty satisfac- 
torily " tested " by every organist and every pro- 
gramme thus far, including Mr. Morgan himself. 
And as to Mr. Morgan's present programme, every 
organ piece in it but two had heen played on the 
great organ repeatedly before,and the two exceptions 
were not at all exceptional in character or claims 
upon the organ's powers. However, Mr. Mor- 
gan has certain requisites of a fine organist in a 
remarkable degree. In prompt, free, sure delivery 
of passages, whether for full organ or a few stops ; 
in a certain dash and animation with which he 
starts off and carries through the broader, grander 
movements : in clever knack of instrumenation (by 
couplings and contrasts of stops), and in various 
masteries of " effect," he is unsurpassed among our 
organists. Of his artistic tone, as illustrated in his 
programmes, in his variations, transcriptions, &c., 
and in the sacrifices which he seems to us sometimes 
too willingly to make to momentary ejfect, we cannot 
speak so highly. If now and then he chooses a work 
of Bach, it is a work of minor importance, like that 
Fugue in D, which doubtless belongs to Bach's ap- 
prentice days, and sounds as if written for a finger 
exercise ; how thin and empty compared with the 
great fugues, toccatas, &c.', into which the roaster has 
put all himself I The "St. Ann's" fugue, as the 
English call it, because in Its first theme you may 
recognize some of the intervals of the church tune so 
called, is more important ; but still not one of the 
most interesting, not one of the most characteristic 
of Bach's fugues ; chiefly remarkable among the 
others for consisting of several movements with 
change of time ; a good solid work, yet not one to 
account for whose origin wo need a Sebastian Bach. 
This piece opened the concert referred to, and Mr. 
Morgan played it clearly, firmly, altogether well. 

His transcription of movements ( Adagio ma wm 
trappo, Minuetto and TVio), from a Symphony (No. 
21), by Haydn, struck us as the most successful of 
all his renderings of that kind. The piece admitted 
of it, the involution of the parts not being too poly- 
phonic ; and so nice was the choice of stops, so clear 
the reading, that it afforded us a very life-like and 
genial portrait of a Haydn symphony. The other 
new piece, Prelude and Fugue No. 3, by Men- 
delssohn, was large, full, and satisfying. This, if we 
remember rightly, was one of several instances in 
which good taste might quarrel with a trick which 
this organist has of lengthening out the final sub- 
bass tone without rhyme or reason, as if that pipe, 
and not the composer's idea, were the thing to call 
attention to. 

Of the Battiste Offertoire in F minor (dedicated to 
Morgan) ; the Overture to " Tell ; " the " Pastoral " 
by Kollak (so often played, and really one of the best 
of the pretty things) ; the March from the ProphOe, 
and " National Airs," it would hardly be worth the 
while, if it were possible, to say anything new. We 
all know Mr. Morgan's mastery in such tilings. In 
execution he has one rare merit, above all the organ- 
ists, perhaps — especially in playing the full organ — 
that of not dragging behind the time, starting off 

briskly and decidedly and making you feel the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Morgan had the vocal assistance of Mr. F. A. 
Chabk, basso of Grace Church, New York, who 
sung Callcott's *' Last Man," quite a declamatory 
piece, with such a mosical, sonorous organ, such 
chaste style, such life and expression as to excite tiie 
enthusiastic applause of an audience unusually large. 
In response he sung a sentimental ballad, and after- 
wards another, the " Jewish Maiden," by Kiicken, 
with equal acceptance. A more classical and earnest 
audience would have better relished somewhat dif- 
ferent selections. 

Mr. MoBOAK played again at the regular noon- 



day concert of the following Saturday, with this pro- 
gramme. 

1. FngQ0, InD J. S.Baeh 

2. War Mareh, (Athalto) Menddiwoha 

8. Largetto, (SeecMid Symphony) BMthoTca 

4. Overture, (Freyichoti.) Transoribed Weber 

6. March. (TannliaaMr) Wagner 

6. lmpro?imtk>n on National Melodiaa Morgan 

On Wednesday, July 27, Mr. Willcox played, 

as follows : 

1. Short Prelnde and Fngne in B minor Baoh 

2. OEfertoIre la G minor Wely 

8. Gloria, firom Mam In G Weber 

4 Offertoire in D minor Battista 

6. ImproTiaation. iDtroducing Vox Hamana 

6. Chonu . *' Aehi0T«d ii the giorloos worii" Hay<fai 

The richest programme, and to an intelligent, 

serious audience, most interesting organ concert of 

the season, was that of Mr. J. K. Paiitb, last Sa^ 

urday. And it was encoaraging to see an audience 

so large, and such good listeners. 

1. Variation* on the Choral. **In greatest need I try 

to Thee Baeh 

(FortheVnll Organ, in nix part harm<m7 and with 
doable pedali.) 

8. Sonata in D. No. 6 Mendelnoha 

1— Andante. 2 — Andante con moto. 8— Allegro 

maeHtoeo. 

8. Offertoire In B minor. No. 2 Paine 

4. Toecata in E flat minor Thiele 

6. Choral Variation. "0, weep for thy great shie>*. .Ba«h 

6. Trio Sonata In C minor Bach 

1— Viraee. 2— Largo. 8— \llegro. 

7. Grand Prelude In B Bat Baeh 

Here was a plentiful provision of the best. Possi- 
bly a little too much of a Kood thine, — that was the 
only fault. It exceeded the hour. We suspect that 
the omission of the Ihccata by Thiele would hare 
improved the effect of tlie whole. That is a very 
long, crowded, roaring movement for full organ with- 
out a moment*s relief, nor are we quite sure that its 
inspiration is not too much of the iravura character. 
An immensely difficult, astounding piece, but not so 
very edifyinfr* to judge from that one hearing. At 
all events the concert contained meat enough with- 
out that. And there are too many long stretches of 
full organ for right enjoyment thereof all in one 
hour. The ear and nerves become fatigued with 
the excessive strain, when so prolonged ; and yet 
there is nothing so grand, so inspiring, so fit to roll 
out the great thoughts of a man like Bach, when 
larerely f^xvtn hut with a little more relief. 

The first piece, variations on the Choral : " Au$ 
titfar Noth/* was inexpressibly grand and satisfying. 
Its richly involved six-part harmony would rewanl 
long study ; hut the efllect, esthetic and spiritual, is 
felt at once, only deepening with repetition. This 
was all given with full oigan, but it was short, and 
it was while the senses were fresh. The Mendels- 
sohn Sonata U one which has been played here less 
frequently than the others, but a very fine one ; a 
little want of evenness in time suggesteu the question 
whether the different degrees of remoteness of differ- 
ent choirs of pipes does not sometimes prevent the 
sounds from reaching the ear precisely at the same 
instant. Mr. Paine's Offertoire, a new one, has at 
least the merit of being in a serious, religious vein, 
and not after the operatic, showy, Verdi-ish French 
offeringa by that name which have been so liberally 
contributed to these Organ concerts. It is moreover a 
pleasing, clearly connected, contrapuntal piece of 
writing, with only perhaps a little too much repiti- 
tion here and there of form and phrase without addi- 
tion to the meaning. 

The second Choral Variation of Bach is one of 
the sweetest and loveliest of the tribe. The Trio 
Sonata is even more interesting than that in E flat ; 
there certainly ia no lack of variety or individual 
charm in its movements, and we think no piece 
could have been more enjoyable to the audience at 
large. It is by frequent hearing of a few such 
pieces, together with a few of the grander kind, like 
the Toccjita in F, the Fugue in minor, &c., that 
the ear and heart of the public may best be educated 
to a true appreciation of Sebastian Bach. The 
Grand Prelude in E flat is a splendid com- 
position and was splendidly niayed ; hut this 
too was new, and being mainly for full Organ, 
after so much of full organ, and so long a 
programme, did not make all the impression that it 
might have done under other circumstances. To 
students of Bach, like ourselves (if on the strength 
chiefly of " loving much " we may dare call our- 
selves so), the hearing of so many new pieces was an 
opportunity by no means to be missed. It is only in 
view of educating an audience, or public for such 
music, that we question whether it was altogether 
wise to give so large a dose of the new and Mst at 
once. But then such an organist and Bachist as Mr. 
Paine seems seldom to get a chance of late. We 
hope it will not again be so long before he takes his 
tturn. 
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McsiOAL TsBOHT.^The diffosion of a knowl* 
edge of musicul theory among ns is desirable beyond 
measnrey as it is bj that means alone that the art of 
music may become something more than a mere 
amusement or superficial accomplishment. Let this 
science be studied as universally as the science of any 
other language, and the result would soon appear in 
such a general refinement of taste and judgment that 
the musical trash which now attracts so strongly the 
popular attention, would speedily give place to noble 
and genuine works of art which would excite a far 
more earnest and heartfelt ei^joyment. 

It is with much pleasure that we see by the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Oliy BB, Principal of the " Mendelssohn 
Musical Institute/' that he will give opportunity to 
all who desire it, to make a separate study of the 
TTteory of AfutiCf in its broadest sense, and in the 
most thorough manner ; and, what is quite as desir- 
able to many, upon very reasonable terms, that it 
may be within the means of all. From our knowl- 
edge of Mr. Oliver, and from his pupils who are 
enthusiastic in their delight in this branch of their 
study, we are satisfied that it is presented in a very 
attractive and interesting manner, and the pleasure 
of attending such classes, will, we have no doubt, 
be equal to the profit gained by the instructions. 

Nbw Tork.— In spite of dog days they hare 
been giving English Opera at the Olympic Theatre. 
Balfe's ** Rose of Castile " was played all last week. 
We take a few sentences from a criticism in the 
TWbuns of July 30 : 

"An operatic company singing and sweating in a 
theatre with the thermometer near ninety is the pur- 
suit of Apollo nnder difficulties. So, accordingly, 
Madame Borchard succumbed by the close of the 
first act of Bote of QutiU, on Wednenday evening, 
overcome by rehearsal fatigues and the weather ; and 
the audience was invited to go away by the stage 
manager, getting admission checks for Thursday 
night. On the latter night the entertainment was 
resumed from the commencement, and played spite 
of the mercury till the end. 

The music of Ro$e of Castile is by Mr. Balfe. It 
is called an opera in English parlance— and even "a 
grand opera" in the bills— but strictly speaking, ac- 
cording to the Italian meaning of the term opera, it 
is not one, but simply a musical drama, more than 
half being spoken dialogue. 

The objections to the introduction of speaking 

into a so-called opera are numerous, but the chief 

are that the breaks between the singing and speak- 
ing are horribly naaty and disagreeable ; as no voice, 
not even the best, can stand such clips and cadences 
as occur between the sustentations of the singing 
voice and the gobbling-np of words in ihe required 
manner for English consonants and all the world 
of elision with which our language abounds. Another 
reason is that vocalists after singing declaim badly, 
and after declamation are apt to sing badly. Another 
is that if a singer be gified with a fine voice and 
good method and style, and is a stick of an actor, 
bis acting is much overlooked while singing, but not 
overlooked at all when acting — and hence he sub- 
sides from an artist into a bore. Another reason is 
the dreary rubbish which constitutes about nineteen- 
twentieths of the dialogue of the so called English 
opera. 

Roee of CattUt is a drama the merit of which lies 
with Mr. Balfe*s music. The libretto is good for 
nothing. Plot there is none. 

It is a pitv that a man of the quickness and re- 
sources of Mr. Balfe has to waste them on such 
woids. It is a pity, too, that the publishen* interests 
in England should reduce what ought to be opera to 
certain ballads with occasionally a concerted piece, dis- 
located by a qnantity of dreary bulk between each 
piece. That music under such apologies for opera 
can succeed in establishing a critical love for lyrical 
art is impossible. 

There are several charmingly-written pieces in 
this work ; but the school does not admit of the 
scope or elaboration of the grand opera, or carry 
away the auditor with the d€lirt of tne scene. 

The rehearsals were inadequate. Rome singing 
was out of tune and some acting astray. 



Among the artists new to our boards we have 
had occasion to mention several times Mr. Camp- 
bell. He has a baritone of extraordinary power, 
and all he needs is more fiimiliarity with the stage. 
Mr. Castle has a tone of graxia which is much liked 
and approved by the audience. Another debutante 
showing distinct talent is Miss Meyers. This young 
lady under proper drilling has the stuff for an art- 
ist Wo do not deem it necessary to criticise fur- 
ther — and may merely mention that the English or 
American Company at the Olympic Theatre are to 
close this week, according to announcement." 

Gbbmah Opbba. — The company under the man- 
agement of Mr. Graver, and the musical direction of 
Carl Anschuts, achieved such success last season, as 
to make it clearly for the interest of Art and all con- 
cerned, that such a capital nucleus should be kept 
together at all hasards, drawing to itself new ele- 
ments, so as to take the field with irresistible pres- 
tige next autumn, and make German opera hence- 
forth an established institution in this country,^ 
eqnal in outward position to Italian Opera, and 
much more than equal in intrinsic musical import- 
ance. This troupe left Boston last May with the 
promise to return to us before next winter — perhaps 
as early as September. But meanwhile the news- 
papers have had ominous hints of a division of the 

company, of Anschutx, with Formes and others, 
seceding and setting up a lyrical confederacy by 
themselves, while Grover has an agent in Europe 
gathering up new artists. The latter part of the 
statement is well, but the ^former wore disastrous if 
true. Fortunately it is not true; these Germans 
feel that in union there is strength. Mr. Grover's 
company, we are assured, will maintain its inteerity, 
with Anschuts as conductor, and with the addition 
of several new artists, especially the much needed 
baritone. Johannsen the charming Frederici, the 
tenors Habelmann and Himmer, Mephisto-Falstaff- 
Hermanns, and all are pretty certain to revisit us, 
and at an early date taking the start of Maretsek. 

Italtah Opbba. — ^For some time the papers have 
been full of manifold guesses, rumors and announce- 
ments of Maretzek's new troupe for next season. 
These hare taken a more definitive shape at last in 
the New York Times of Aug. 2, as fallows : 

Briefly, his company, up to the present time, is as 
follows : Prima Donnas, Carlotta Caroisi-Zucchi and 
Elvira Brambilla. These are sopranos ; the first 
dramatic and powerful, the second }ync and tender. 
Prima Donnas Contraltos, Mmlles. debelle and Mo- 
rensi, the latter a New Tork favorite, who was last 
season with Mr. Gran. Tenors, Signor Massimiliani 
and Signor Lotti. Basso, Signor Susini. Baritone, 
Signor Bellini. Fortune has favored Mr. Maretaek 
in the matter of a tenor. The gentleman is already 
here, and we learn from excellent authority that his 
voice is of surpassing excellence and grandeur. So 
far from being an un worth v successor of Signor 
Mauollni,it is hinted,with an irreverence which noth- 
ing but the infinite truth can justify, that be far ex- 
cels that fine artist. Not having heard the new tenor 
we may be permitted to display a lofty and conspicu- 
ous discretion by not speaking of his merits. The 
weather being warm, nowever, we cannot help ut* 
tering a feeble explanation of surprise at the strange 
coincidence, that whiUt Mazso'ini should go to a 
bad Maximilian, a good MusimiliAni should oome 
to us, and in an abject way we think this augure well 
for the future of Fourteenth street if not of Mexico. 

The ladies are known to Fame, who speaks well of 
them. Mile. Zncchi has sung at three of the princi- 
opera houses of Europe,and always with success. 

r. Maretzek endeavornl to engage this lady two 
years ago, but was unable to do so. He has now the 
satisfaction of paying her two thousand five hundred 
dollars per month in gold, which, in its picturesque 
but fickle equivalent, will be (say to-day at 6 a. m.,) 
equivalent to 96475. Brambilla will probably "strike" 
for a higher salary after the fint season, for the poor 
girl only receivee (say to-day at 6 a. m.) $4144 per 
month. 

Every one will be glad to welcome Susini back to 
the New York stage. He is one of the best bassos 
we have ever had in this country, and has now no 
superior. The same pleasure will be manifested at 
the rentree of Bellini— an admirable baritone. Of 
the younger kind, M. Maretsek has undoubtedly 
selected the two best in Mde. Morensi and Signora 
Lotti. It would be difficult, indeed, to find fresher 
voices in any theatre of Europe. Other engagements 
are yet in an embryotie state. 
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Vooal* wllh Piano Aooompanlanent. 

Baby, sleep, shadows creep. Cmdle song of the 
Soldier's wife. Iheo, H. Barker, JIO 

Asiapto lutla^, mdand tOQehlog by th* alia- 
iloii to the fcthar, Mmpiaff '* fcr away badda the 
?lv»r.»» 

The Mermaiden. (He was a Prince with golden 
hair). C. A, Shaw. 80 

Apretty JkafnanioraoBeold kfeod, 
atlDf th* love of a vatar-nymph for a 
prince, who, all nneonaeioas of the eyee that watebed 
him tnm the waTee, thought to csponae a youiv 
lady whoM reefdeaee waa on tha dfy land. 

Ruler's daughter. Sacred song. 

Mrs. M. S. B. Dana. 80 
BImple and beantlAil. Un. Daaa^ aoaga arcaBOBg 

the beat of onr saaMd, aoiy lyrieo. 

Sister, thou art now an angel. Song. 

S. 0. Speneer, 80 
A aimple hooM balhid, pteaaaat to ateg ** la nano- 
riam"* by thoae who have kwt a riater. 

Here upon my yessel's deck. (Sulla poppa). 

" Pn'son <r Edinboiirgh." 85 
Thia Inelndaa the Ibvorite iMlody of Bloel^ waits, 
and haa both IfeaUaa aad Kiwllah worta, the htkst a 
tcanalation of the imnar. 

The Post Horn. Song. F. Sckmbert. 80 

A Oennaa aoag ofelaaiie merit, with words la tba 
orlfinal aad in Xngliah. 

Inelmmental Mnalo. 

Wilt thou not love mef (M'aimerea Toaf 
antantf). Poesie pour Piano. D.Kmg. 40 

A pieoe that may be saMy raoomBMuded. Taiy 

SMlodloQa aad trnteftil, and not dUBcalt. 

Mountain stream. Moroeau for piano. S. Smith. 60 
Of raedlam dUBealty, with mnale oouTeylog the 
Idea of a sprighUy torraat, daaaioff down ftom tba 
hUls. 

The dream after the ball. Fantasia. B.C.lMmhge. 
A lady, ratarDlng fhMn the ball, might, natvtally 
eaongh, drmm over the Ineldenta of the pneedlag 
hoars of pleaaore; aad the fiintaab eontalnajiiat a 
dream ; a brilliant melange of batt-melodlea, with ad- 
dltleaal mule appnpriato to the taala of happy 



Helter skelter galop. James Cassidy. 80 

Aa the name Indkataa, a hnrry aenny oC nolea, that 
would aerve aa a mareh for a erowd mahlag to a 
s tea m b o a t landing, when the boat li Jaal lea^y la 
be off. 



Booka. 

Thb Sabbath School Tbumfbt.^A new col- 
lection of Hymns and Tunes, Chants and An- 
thems, and a Cantata, "The origin of the 
Seasons," by W. 0. ^ E. S. Perkins. BoaMs 85 

Paper 80 

Another eontrlbntlon to Sabbath mnakal lllMalnra, 
la the ahape of about a hnndxed aad twenty new 
aonga, eontaining quite a variety ofanl^ieela, aad 
moat of them vciy apirited. The eanlala at the end 
lipretty, andmay bejoat the thing for your nest 
8. B. annlTermfy. 



Music st If au.— Maaleltaentby mail, the expense being 
two eeata Ibr erery t>ar onneea, or nmetion tliereof. Fersoaa 
atadlatancewlllflnd the eonveyaoee aaaving of time and 
ezpeoae in obtaining mppliea. Books eaa also be sent al 
dauble these rates. 
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War Dwlfht^i Joaraal of Hiufe. 

Half a doien of B«6tho7ezi*s Contempo- 

rariea. 

n. AKTOKIO 8ALIBRI. 
lOontinmd flnm pHP* SM.] 

Moml gives us the history of Axur from St- 
]ieri*s own jpapers. The composer and poet 
hegnn their labor m a mere translation — obeyinjr 
in this Joseph's order. Three or four mornings 
they had wrought thus in company, but with 
little satisfaction in their work, as both doubted 
the possibility of its success in Vienna. " The 
music,'' says Salieri, " being composed for the 
French singing actors^ was everywhere too want- 
ing in melodies for the Italian acting svngern. 
When the poet was satisfied with his verses, the 
music — ^to use the expression of Gluck — tasted 
too much of translation ; and when, to satisfy my 
ear, the text was adspted to the finished music, 
Da Ponte was displeased with his poetry. In my 
anxiety lest we both should labor in vain, I chose 
rather to compose a new music to the^same sub- 
ject I therefore asked the poet to plan a poem 
on the basis of the French original, but suited to 
the Italian Opera Company, and to arrange the 
various vocal pieces in concurrence with me, 
while as to the versification he should follow his 
own taste : I would see to the rest." Da Ponte 
accepted the proposition. They b^gan anew. 
Poet and composer went hand in hand. When 
a musical idea in the Tarare could be used, Sa- 
lieri adopted it ; when this was not the case, he 
composed the music afresh. A rheumatic disease 
of his knee compelled Salieri for some three weeks 
to keep his room, and thus, by relieving him from 
all his duties in the theatre, enabled him to de- 
vote his whole time to the Axur and hasten its 
completion. As another means of gaining time, 
he composed the scenes as Da Ponte brought 
them, one by one, at first for the voices and the 
instrumental bass, and sent them in this condition 
to the copyist, that they might be put the sooner 
into the hands of the vocalists. Joseph, learning 
that three acts were already finished, not know- 
ing however in what manner the composer had 
wrought, but supposing a mere translation of the 
French text had been made by the poet and 
adapted to the music by Salieri— desired to have 
what was ready in his usual afternoon concerts. 
He had the manuscript brought him from the 
eopyist and the usual musicians called together. 
They soon noticed that the scores contained 
nothing but the vocal parts, with here and there 
a rilamel as a hint for the accompaniment, and 
that the rest of the sUves for the instrumenta- 
tion were vacant They ^mentioned this to 
Joseph, who replied: "That's no matter; we 
have the printed score of the French opera; the 
inttmments can be played out of that, and the 
others can sing with me, at the pianoforte, out of 
the Italian manuscript" 

So each took his place. The Emperor, sitting 
at the pianoforte, began. « Act 1. Scene 1, 
Duet" 



" The French opera begins with a prologue," 
was the reply. 

" That they have probably omitted in the 
translation," answered Joseph ; *' turn to the first 
scene." 

** Here," said the musicians, ^ it begins with a 
dialogue in recitative." 

" In my copy," returned the monarch, " the 
opera begins with a duet, which serves as an in- 
troduction, followed by an air and then by a 
short duet" 

" In our score," said the musicians, 'Hhere is 
nothing of all that to be found." 

Nearly two hours were spent in examining and 
comparing, without finding anything that was 
exactly the same in the two scores ; and the fruit 
of all their pains was at last the discovery occa- 
sionally of a similar musical thought, which, 
however, was generally in another key and intro-" 
duced in an entirely different connection with 
the others. At last Joseph exclaimed, laughing : 
** It is enough to make one crazy! What in the 
world have the two been about ! Go to Salieri," 
turning to Kreibig, " and tell him of the pretty 
comedy we have been playing." Kreibig [or 
Kreibich] came the same evening to the compo- 
ser, told him the story, and added that the Em- 
peror was not satisfied with the alterations he 
had undertaken. A day or two later Salieri was 
able to go again to the palace. As soon as 
Joseph saw him, he began : ** I am glad to see 
yon well again. Day before yesterday yon 
brought us almost to despair with your music. 
Tell me though, why you have so completely 
changed your French music?" 

Upon Salieri's explaining (as above given) the 
reasons for this, not only were they deemed sufii- 
cient, but Joseph, after the performance, "praised 
the work and gave the composer an imperial 
reward fi>r the pains he had taken." 

The haste with which Da Ponte had been re- 
called firom Prague before the production of Don 
Oiovanni — an order which as salaried Court Poet 
he could not disobey — proved unnecessary. The 
marriage ceremony of the Archduke Francis 
was to be performed by his uncle, Maximilian 
Francis, the young Elector and Archbishop of 
CSologne ; but he did not leave Bonn until the 
11th of December (*87), and was nine days on 
the way. Then came the Christmas holidays, so 
that the wedding was put off until January €th, 
1 788, — and of course with it the production of 
Axur, When given, it proved in •its new form 
as splendid a success in Vienna as it had been in 
Paris in its old. It was given twenty-nine times 
during the year, notwithstanding — as shown by 
the list above given — seven other new Italian 
operas were studied and brought out by Nov. 
14th — ^the second of them being Don Giovanni 
A suflicient reason why Mosart's opera did not 
immediately follow the Axur may also be found 
in the taste of Joseph for the pure opera buffa — 
which taste was gratified by the production of 
Paisiello's " La Modiste " — not to mention the in- 
humanity, it might almost be called, of demand- 



ing of the troupe the study and rehearsal of Mo- 
sart's mighty score immediately after the great 
labor of bringing out Salieri's greatest work. 

A.xur immediately went the round of the Ital- 
ian opera houses in Germany, and in a poor trans- 
lation was, within some two years, on all the 
principal national stages also. It was one, if not 
the last, of the operas in which Ludwig van Beetw 
hoven, viola player in the Bonn orcheftra, could 
have performed his part befi)re leaving his native 
citv forever.- 

The story told by Kriebig to Salieri of the at- 
tempted rehearsal in Joseph's music-room of the I 
unfinished music of Axur is ftilly borne out by 
the long parallel which Mosel gives of 1 he Tarare 
and the Axur, The overture and an aria or 
two are about all that is unchanged. The critic, 
who in the Beriin Afus. WochenUatt (Oct. 1 791), 
says, after the performance of Axur at Potsdam: 
" Still a large portion of the music compoeed for 
the French text remains," — should inform us 
what he understands by the term " a large por- 
tion." He, however, praises the work very high- 
ly indeed. " On the whole," he concludes, " this 
music produces an effect which can only be felt, 
and admits not of description ; and it might prop- 
erly be reckoned among the very best of its class, 
if it was not here and there a little too raphsodi- 
oal." 

Mosel says : " The opera Axttr not only shares 
all these combined excellences, [those mentioned 
above as distinguishing Tarare"], but surpasses 
them in this, that, without diminishing any one 
of them, the melody is still more prominent, cap- 
tivating and penetrating than in Tarare, It may 
therefore be boldly affirmed, that Axur is the 
most excellent of all serious Italian operas — Mo- 
sart's Clemenza di Tiio included — that is, be it 
carefully remarked, as a dramatic tone-ioork, and 
not as a vocal composition in the wider sense of 
the term." 

In April, 1788, old Bono died, at the age of 
seventy-eight, and Salieri was appointed his suc- 
cessor as Imperial Royal Chapelmaster — a place 
to which he was certainly entitled, and of which 
he was worthy, if long and successful serrice as 
director and composer could give him a title or 
render him worthy. If this appointment was 
made directly after Bono's decease, the patent 
must have been ready some time previously, as 
the Emperor left Vienna February 29th for the 
camp, in the war against the Turks, and did not 
see bis capital again until the 6th of December. 
His office gave him two hundred ducats ($1250?) 
more salary (according to Gerber), but added 
much to his labors, for he had now the direction 
not only of the Opera, but also of the sacred mu- 
sic in the palace chapel. 

If the patent, as I suspect, was dated in April, 
we have the significant fact that his nrstduty as 
chief Chapelmaster was to bring out Mozart's 
Don Oiovanni-^foT La Modiste^ by Paisiello, was 
already rehearsed, so as to be produced April 
21st — and that at this very time he had himself 
finished a new opera, " CubUxi," text by Casti, 
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which he had not power nor influence enough to 
put upon the stage^neither then nor at anjr 
subsequent period. 

Another sentence from Jahn (IV. 307), imme- 
diately following what has been aboYS cited in 
relation to the production of Dan Giovanni^ be- 
longs here, and is as follows : ** But Joseph II., 
who was much pleased with the success of Don 
Oiavanni in Prague, had commanded the per- 
formance [of it in Vienna], and so at last it had 
to be taken in hand." If Salieri and his parti- 
sans were the cause that Mozart's opera had not 
been given preyiously, during the Emperor's 
presence in Vienna, is it not a very curious cir- 
cumstance, that now, when at the head of the 
Italian theatre, Salieri, with the aid of his allies, 
was unable, in the absence of the monarch, to 
suppress it entirely and produce his own new 
work in its stead ? Fourteen times during Jo- 
seph's absence Dan Giovanni was performed, and 
once (Dec. 15th) after his return. But whether 
he— mostly confined to his bed as he was— ever 
heard that opera, is a point I am unable to de- 
termine. 

And here, I think, the close of our discussions 
of the relations between Mozart and Salieri — 
saye a fact or two which will come in their prop- 
er places — is reached* I cannot, however, dis- 
miss the matter without a farther remark or 
two. 

1. Mozart writes to his father in July, 1788, 
[see Nissen, 474-6 ; Holmes, 289-40 (Am. Ed.) ; 
Jahn III., 276-7] that, having composed a rondo 
for the tenor Adamberger to introduce into An- 
fosei's opera, ** // Curioso Indiscreia^ Salieri, at 
a rehearsal, took the singer aside and told him 
that Count Rosenberg [general manager] would 
not like it if he introduced an air, and as a friend 
advised him not to do it; and that in consequence 
of this ** four," or trick, the rondo was omitted. 
Of the bare fact in this case there can be no 
questioA. True, it rests upon Mozart's letter 
alone ; but he was a man of truth. It should, 
however, not be forgotten that on this occasion 
the German songstress, Lange, sister of Mozart's 
wife — who did introduce two arias— and Adam- 
berger, the German tenor, made their first ap- 
pearance on the Italian stage, thus invading a 
territory which had belonged almost exclusively 
to the Italians. It was the most natnral thing in 
the world that the Italians, young Salieri and 
all, should make common cause in the work of 
keeping the Italian opera in their own hands, 
and not allowing the Germans from the Eamth- 
nerthor to drive them from the stage of the Burg. 
It was equally natural that Mozart should put 
the worst construction upon the affair, and 
suppose that Salieri was the '* head and front " 
of the offence of not allowing him opportunity 
to exhibit the talents he was conscious of pos- 
sessing. 

2. Mozart's suspicions of Salieri seem to have 
had their origin in an occurrence soon after his 
settlement in Vienna, in 1781. The Princess of 
Wurtemberg, the bride of Archduke Francis, 
had come to Vienna to have the advantages of 
the capital in completing her education, and Mo- 
sart applied through Archduke Maximilian (af- 
terward Elector of Cologne) for the position of 
her music teacher. Maximilian, says Jahn (III., 
49), ** applied at once to the Princess * « « «, but 
received the answer that if it depended upon 
her she should have chosen him ; but the Em- 



peror — * with him there it nothing but Salieri ! ' 
writes Mozart, fretfully — had proposed Salieri for 
the sake of her singing, whom she therefore must 
take, for which she was very s#ry." 

Knowing as we do the relations between Joseph 
and Salieri, and the 1 aster's very great talents 
and acquirements in the vocal art, is it possible 
to conceive that the Emperor should pass him by 
and give the apppointment to the young emigrant 
from Salzburg ? But that the next year Mozart 
could not obtain the place of teacher uf the piano- 
forte to the Princess, owing to the opposition of 
Salieri, seems to be the fact, and one which is to 
the discredit of the Italian. 

Finally. Da Ponte nowhere hints at any mis- 
understanding between the two composers, nor 
at any efforts of Salieri to hinder the production 
of either Figaro or Don Giovanni, Yet he, Da 
Ponte, was a friend and even proteg^, as well as 
countr}'man, of Salieri ; and it certainly would 
not have been difficult for the Imperial Royal 
Court Chapelmaster to have exerted some de- 
cisive influence upon his countryman, the Impe- 
rial Royal Court Poet, and to have hindered him 
from giving Mozart two such splendid subjects for 
the exhibition of his talents, as those two great- 
est of Italian operas. 

And now let a few lines from Holmes (227-8), 
of which the reader may believe as much as he 
pleases, or his judgment will let him, conclude 
this matter. 

** The most active and inveterate against Mo- 
zart of all the Italian clique was Salieri. This 
composer, whose talents were just sufficient to 
enable him to live in some estimation, was a crea- 
ture of Gluck's. Salieri had been with that mas- 
ter in Paris [a mistake], and to him Gluck con- 
fided the libretto of his opera [mistake Na 2] of 
the ^ Danaides* the work with which he intended 
to close his own labors, when an attack of apo- 
plexy made him suddenly cease writing and con- 
sult the preservation of his health in retire- 
ment." 

Then in a note Holmes adds :— 
'* Salieri imitated the style of Gluck in his 
Tarare and other works, which are now, accord- 
ing to the usual fate of imitations, forgotten. As 
this composer has long been notorious for his ani- 
mosity against Mozart, some personal description 
may not be unwelcome. The mother of the cele- 
brated Signora Storace, who saw him repeatedly 
in Vienna, described him as a little man, with an 
animated countenance and peculiarly fine e3'ea, 
and his appearance altogether strongly reminded 
her of Garrick." 

These passages from Holmes remind one of St 
Paul's words: ^* For I hear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
ledge." 

NoTB. — V([urzhach, in his Austrian Biographic 
Lexicon, Art. "Joseph 11./' gives the following 
dates : — 

1788. Jan. 6. Marriage of Archduke Francis. 
Feb. 9. War declared against the Torks. 
" 29. Emperor's departure for the army. 
March 14. His arrival at Semlin. 
April 24. Taking of Sabacs. 
Aug. 7. Turkish invasion of the Banat. 
" 27. Taking of Dubicza. 
Sept. 20. Retreat from Caransches. 

*' 29. Taking of Chocsim. 
Oct. 3. Taking of Novi. 
Dec. 5. Josephis return to Vienna. 



I have consulted several authorities, all of which 
confirm the absence of Joseph through all this sea- 
son. What is to be said, then, to Da Poote's story, 
in form following :— 

" The Emperor sent for me [after his retnm from 
Frngoe] and, while he overwhelmed me with the 
most flattering expressions, made me a present of 
another hundred ducats and said he had a great de- 
sire soon to hear Don Giovanni, Mosart came back . 
and gave his score instantly to the copyists, who has- 
tened to write out the parts, because the Emperor 
was soon to leave Vienna. The Opera came to per^ 
formanoe— and shall I say it 1 — Don Juan did noi 
pfeaae ! Everybody ,except Mozart, thought it defec- 
tive. Additions were made, entire airs wero changed, 
it was again brought out — and the Don Giovanni did 
not pUatoI And what said the Emperor thereto ? 
* The opera is exquisite— is divine— perhaps better 
even than the Figaro, but it is no meat for the teeth 
of my Viennese.' I told Mozart this expression, 
who answered me viith perfect calmness, 'Time 
must he given them to chew upon it.' He did not 
deceive himself. By his advice I caused it to be 
often repeated, and with each performance the ap- 
plause increased," &c., &c. 

It is impossihle to think that Da Ponte invented 
this story ; was there, then, a private performance in 
the winter ? How can the story be reconciled to the 
fact that Joseph was not in Vienna at the public pro- 
duction of Don GioiHmnil The roost rational 
hypothesis is, that Da Ponte, writing after thirty yean 
had elapsed, supposed a remark, really made in the 
Emperor's afternoon concert over the score, to have 
been madAifter the public performance of Don Gio- 
vanni in the theatre. 

(To h% OontiBti«d.) 



The Moiieal Library in the Britiih 

MniduiL 

(rrom tb«- Ath«n»om.) 

It appears surprising, indeed, that the English 
nstlon ooes not yet possess a musical library ade- 

Siate to the ^neatness, wealth and musical taste of 
c people. True, there is in the British Museum 
a mosicsl librarv, the catalogue of which comprises 
one hundred ancl five thick folio voloroes. But any 
one expecting to find in this library the necessary 
aids to the study of some particular branch of music, 
is sure to be disappointed. The plan observed in 
In the construction of the catalogue is the same as 
that of the New General Catalogue of the Library 
in the British Moseum. The titles of the works are 
written on slips of paper and fastened, at a consider- 
able distance from each other, down the pages, so 
that spare is reserved for future entries. The musi- 
cal catalogue conuins only two entries upon the one 
side of a leaf and three upon the other. Each vol- 
ume has about one hundred and eight leaves. The 
whole catalogue, therefore, conuins about 56,700 
titles of musical compositions and literary produc- 
tions on the subject of music. The Museum^ pos- 
sesses besides a collection of musical compositions 
and treatises in manoscript, of which a small caU- 
loRue WAS printed in the year 1842. It contains 
about 250 different works, some of which are valua- 
ble. These facts are probably known to many of 
your resders ; still I think it necessarv to notice them 
briefly, in order to guard a^rsinst the possibility of 
the following observations being misunderstood. 

Even a hasty inspection of the written cat^ogue 
must convince any one that it contains principally 
entries of compositions possessing no musical value 
whatever. Every quadrille, bsllsd and polka, which 
has been published in England during the last fifty 
years, npoears to have a place here, and occupies just 
as ample space as Gluck's "Alceste" or Burnev's 
" History of Music." This is perhaps unavoidable. 
If works of merit only were to find admisiion, who 
would be competent to draw the line between these 
and such as ought to bo rejected 1 In no other art, 
perhaps,do the opinions of connoisseurs respecting the 
merit of any work differ so much as in music. Since 
music appeals more directly and more exclusively to 
the heart than other arts, its beauties are less capa- 
ble of demonstration, and, in fact, do iiot exist for 
those who have no feeling for them. There are even 
at the present day musicians who cannot appreciate 
the compositions of Sebastian Bach. Forkel, an 
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enthusiRstic admirer of S. Btich, as well as a learn- 
ed and conscientious musician, has written a lonj^ 
dJHscrtHtion, in which he enUeavors to prove that 
Gluck'b operas arc execrable (vide *' Musikalisch- 
Kritindio Uiblioihek." Band II). Af^ain, among the 
adliorents of a certain modern school, despiiiing dis- 
tinctness of form and melody, may be found men 
who speak with enthufiiusm of the masterworks of 
Handel, Gluck and MozHrt. Besides, it must be 
borne in mind that even our c.la.s.sical composers have 
now and then produced works of inferior merit, 
which arc nevertheless interesting;, inasmuch as they 
afford us an insij^ht into the gradual development of 
their powers. In short, in a musical library for the 
use of a whole nation, every musical composition 
whicli has been pnhlished ought necessarily to bo in- 
cluded. In the Musical Library of the British Mu- 
seum it unfortunately happens, however, that those 
work4 especially are wanting which are almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most important. 
Indeed, it would require far less 8pa(;e to enumerate 
the works of this kind which it contains, than those 
which it does not, but ought to contain. One or 
two instances in conArmation of this assertion must 
suffice. Should the musical student resort to the 
Museum fur the purpose of ascertaining the means 
by which Weber has produced the beautiful and 
justly renowned instrumental effects in " Der Frei- 
Bchiitz," he will find himself disappointed. The 
score of this admirable opera, although published in 
Berlin more than twenty years ago, is still wanting 
in the libniry. Among Gluck's operas he will search 
in vain for the scores of Iphigenie in Taurix and 
Armida. Neither will he find the scores of Mozart^s 
Don Giovanni, Figaro, Enifukrunq a\is dem SeraU ; 
nor those of Beethoven's Fidelio, Egmont, &c. Bach 
and Handel will in course of time be amply repre- 
sented, as the Museum subscribes to the Germ'an 
Bach and Handel Societies. The Handel Society 
proposes to issue regularly two works in every year, 
and to pobliish about sixty works in all, so that, if no 
unforeseen obstacles intervcne,this publication will be 
completed within a period of at>out thirty years. 
Thus, in the beginning of the next century the stu- 
dent may hope to find in the British Museum the 
works of Bach, Handel, and, perhaps, also of Beet- 
hoven, of which Brietkopf and Hiirtel in Leipzig, 
arQ issuing a complete edition. But, is it advisable 
to withhold from the present generation the use of 
the most important compositions of the great mas- 
ten, because a future generation is likely to have 
them in a set with less important ones ? 

Again, the student mast be prepared for a disap- 
pointment should he have to consult any of our 
standard scientific works on masic. To note only 
one instance; Matthcson. the well-known contem- 
porary and friend of Handel, has written, it is said, 
a greater number of works relating to the theory and 
history of music than the number of years he lived, 
and ne died at the venerable age of eighty-three. 
There are, according to the musical catalogue, only 
ibur of his works in the British Mn«enm, and of 
these only one is generally classed by judges among 
the most important productions of his pen. How- 
ever, there may be more works relating to the science 
of masic in the library than wonid appear froan the 
catalogae of masic. Several have evidently been 
entered in the New General Catalogue. I find this 
to be the case, for instance, with some recent Ger- 
man publications — as Spohr's Autobiography, the 
interesting treatises on Acoustics and on the con- 
struction of Musical Instruments, by Zamminer and 
Helmholtz, and some similar works. Would it not 
be advisable to have all the books relating to music 
entered in the musical catalogue ? Even the roost 
important dissertations on musical subjects, which are 
found in various scientific works, might, with great 
advantage, be noticed in this catalogue. I shall 
mention only the essays in the "Asiatic Researches," 
in the works of Sir W. Jones and Sir W. Ousley. In 
" Description de I'Egypte," and in the Philosophical 
JVantactiona. 

Thus much respecting the present condition of the 
Musical Library in the British Museum. Allow me 
now to submit a few suggestions as to how a Nation- 
al Musical Library ought to be constituted in order 
best to answer iu purpose. Premising that it must 
be formed with as ipuch regard to the convenience of 
those who resort to it for reference, as of those who 
are engaged in a continued study of some particular 
branch of music, the following classes of works 
ought to form the basis of its constitution. 

1. The aoore of the Claseical Operas, Oratorios, and 
similar Vocal Compositions with Orchestral Accom- 
paniment. — Many of the^e scores have not appeared 
m print, but are obtainable in carefully revised man- 
uscript copies. 

2. TTie scares of Sifmphonies, Overtures, and similar 
Orchestrol Compositions. — The editions which have 
been revised by the composers (hemselves are the 



most desirable. The same remark applies to the 
scores of operas, oratorios, &c. 

3. Vocal Music in iScore. — The sacred compositions 
"Alia CapeUa," and the madrigals of the old Flem- 
ish, Italian and other continental schools, as well as 
those of the celebrated old English composers. The 
choruses of the Greek* Church in Russia, &c. 

4. Quartets, Quintets, and similar Compositions in 
Score. — The study of these works of our great mas- 
ters is so essential to the mnsician, that especial care 
should be taken to secure the best editions. The 
classical trios for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
and some other compositions of this kind, have recent- 
ly been published in score. These editions are g^^atly 
preferable to those in which the part for each instru- 
ment is only printed separately. The same remark 
applies to the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other masters, which have recently been published 
with the orchestral accompaniment in score. 

5. Sonatas, Fantasias, Fugues, ^v.,— Of all the 
classical works composed for a sincrle instrument, the 
original editions, generally revised by the composers 
themselves, are indispensable. Besides these, the 
most important subseqtien I editions of the same works 
would be required. Beethoven's pianoforte sonatas, 
for instance,have been re-edited by Czerny.Moscheles, 
Halie, and other eminent performers. It is highly 
interesting and instructive, to examine and to com- 
pare the readings of these musicians, which differ in 
many points from each other. 

6. Arrangemenln. — Those of operas, oratorios, 
masses, and other elaborate vocal compositions, with 
orchestral accompaniment, must necessarily be con- 
fined to the instrumental portion, otherwise they are 
useless either for study or reference. Those ar- 
ransrements are greatly preferable which have been 
made by the composers themselves, or under their 
superintendence. 

7. National Music. — All the collections of nation- 
al songs and dances which have been published in 
different countries. The advantage which the musi- 
cian might derive from a careful study of these, is 
not yet so fully appreciated as it deserves, but it 
would, probably, soon be better understood if these 
treasures were made more easily accessibly. 

8. Books of Instruction for Vocal and Instrumental 
Practice. — The best scliools for every instrument, as 
well as for the voice, which have been published in 
different countries and languages. 

9. Works on the Theory and History of Mttsic. — 
All the standard works ought to be found in the li- 
brary, not only in the language in which they were 
originally written, but also in theftranslations,' if any 
such exist. Many of the latter are valuable on ac- 
count of the interesting explanations and other addi- 
tions by the translators. This is, for instance, the 
case with some English books which have been 
translated into German ; as " Brown's Disseitation 
on the Rise, Union and Power of Music," translated 
by E^tchenbarg ; " Handel's Life," by Mainwaring, 
translated by Mattheson; besides several others.r- 
Perhaps I need scarcely add that the biographies of 
'celebrated musicians ought also to be included among 
the most desirable requisites. 

10. Works on Sciences intimately connected with the 
Theory of Music. — Treatises on Acoustics, on the 
construction of Musical Instruments, on Esthetics, 
&c. 

1 1 . Musical Journals. — All the principal ones pub- 
lished in different countries and languages. To tnese 
might advantageously be added the most important 
literary journals containing critical and other disser- 
tations on music. 

12. Dictionaries, Catalogues, 4rc. — The English lan- 
guage possesses no musical dictionary, technical, bio- 
graphical, or bibliographical, of importance, similar 
to this French and German works by F^tis, Schilling, 
Gerber, Rousseau and othere, which are indispensa- 
ble for the library. With these may be classed the 
very usefnl works on the Literature of Music, by 
Forkel, Lichtenthal, and Becker, as well as Hoff- 
meister's comprehensive ** Handbuch der runsickal- 
ishchen Literatnr." The collection of catalogues 
should comprise all those of the principal public mu- 
sical libraries on the Continent, as well as in Eng- 
land ; those of large and valuable private libraries, 
several of which have appeared in print, — as, for in- 
stance, Riesewetter's " Sam ml nng alter Musik," Beck- 
er's "Tonwerke des XVI. und XVII, Jahrhunderts," 
andothera; those of the principal music-publishers, 
and those of important libraries which have been dis- 
posed of at public auctions. 

I think it unnecessary to extend this list any fur- 
ther, as it will suffice to indicate the plan which, in 
mv opinion, ought to be pursued in the formation of 
a i^ational Musical Library. I shall therefore only 
observe further, that there are, besides the above 
mentioned, several kinds of works which can scarce- 
ly be considered as of secondary importance,— such 
I as musical travels, novels, and entertaining as well 



as instructive musical essays ; librettos of operas and 
the poetry of other elaborate vocal compositions ; 
drawings Illustrating the construction of musical in- 
struments, — ^as, for instance, of the most celebrated 
organs, of the various improvements in the piano- 
forte, &c.; engravings from the best portraits of 
celebrated musicians; and faithful sketches from 
sculptures and paintings of nations of antiquity in 
which musical instruments and performances are re- 
presented. 

There remains yet another point which requires a 
moment's consideration. I allude to the daily in- 
creasing difficulty of forming such a Library as I 
have just planned. The interest iu the study of 
classical works relating to music is evidently no 
longer confined to classical musicians, but is rapidly, 
spreading among amateurs and men of science. 
Their libraries now absorb many of the old and 
scarce works which formerly were almost exdusively 
in the hands c»f the musicians. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish Colonies have alreadv drawn upon our limited 
supply of the old standard works, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the demand for them will con- 
tinue to increase. Magy of these works have evi- 
dently been published in an edition of only a small 
number of copies. Still it is not likelv that they will 
be republished. In a few instances, where a new edi- 
tion has been made, it has not apparently affected the 
price of the original edition, because the latter is 
justly couHldered preferable. I will give one instance : 
the new edition of Hawkins's " History of Music " 
has not lessened the value of the first edition. In- 
deed, the price of the first edition is still, as formerly, 
on a par with the price of Bumey's History, of which 
no new edition has been published. About ten yoAi^ 
ago it was possible to obtain the scores of old classi- 
cal operas, and other works of the kind, at the aver- 
age rate of 10s. per volume ; now they fetch double 
the price, and there is every probability that ther 
will become every year more expensive. Indeed, 
whateveif may be the intrinsic value of any snch 
work, the circumstance of its being old and scarce 
seems sufficient, at least in England, to ensure it a 
hi(^h price. I have it from good authority, that at 
the recent sale of the library of the late Professor 
Taylor, some old works of authors who have never 
enjoyed a high reputation as musicians, were sold 
for about as many pounds as they cost their former 
owner shillings. 'A book of songs, published in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled " Bassns," was 
(as noticed in the Athenaum, No. 1886) recently sold 
at auction fbr the sum of eighty pounds. The sug- 
gestion of your correspondent that it consists of the 
bass part only of a work (vide Athenteum, No. 1888) 
U undoubtedly correct. This work, or rather part of 
a work, has been purchased for the Library of the 
British Museum. It appears to consist of a compil- 
ation of different composers, similar to the "Chan- 
sons Musicales kquatre parties de plusieurs auteurs," 
of which a series of volumes was published in Paris 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It may, 
however, be valuable on account of the poetry, or at 
least on acconnt of the words ; musically, a bass part 
alone can have no value. If the next eighty pounds 
which the authorities of the British Museum are dis- 
posed to spend for the benefit of the Musical Library 
were laid out in the purchase of the scores of the 
important works of Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, We- 
ber and others, which are wanting, a decided step 
would be made towards the improvement of the Li- 
brary. The most practicable method, undoubtedly, 
would be to procure the old and scarce works from 
the Continent, where the prices have not yet risen to 
the same extent as in England. Sale-Caulogues of 
second-hand works on music are regularly published 
in Leipzig, Berlin and other towns, and are easily 
obtainable in London. Whatever requires to be 
done jin this matter, ought evidently to be done 
soon. The well-known kindness of the officers of 
the British Museum is a sufficient guarantee that any 
well-founded suggestion for the improvement of the 
Musical Library would be received by them with 
proper consideration . But as the question is, or 
onght to be, ot public interest, a public discussion of 
of it seems to give it the best chance of being per- 
fectly uken up. 



"Mirella" 

The production of M. Charles Gounod's latest 
opera. " Mirpille," Italianized into "Mirella," at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, has been an utter failure. Every- 
thing was done to ensure a success which the work 
itself, it was hoped, would be sufficient to command. 
With the incomparable Tietjens as Mireille, Giuglini 
as Vincent, Santley as Ourrias, Reboux, fresh from 
the Parisian representations, as Vincenette, and Tre- 
belli as Taven, with an important subsidiary cast ; 
with thle opera itself carefnlly cut down and the weari- 
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some nmone of Ourrias at the Rhone, and the ah- 
snrd choeur (fes cadaures cot out ; with the sccnerj, 
and, lastly, with a perfect orchestra nnder the leader- 
ship of one of M. Gounod's greatest admirers; with all 
these advantages — advantai^ which the work never 
had in Paris to a like degree,— 3fiiW/a is a total fail- 
ure. When we say this, we do not for an instant at- 
tribate the ill success of Mirttlla to the composer. 

M. Goanod has in MireiUe split for the flfih or 
sixth time upon the rock of a weak lihretio. And 
here aprain we mnst make a reservation, dne not only , 
to M. Goanod's coUaboratettra, bnt doe likewifle to the 
critical importance to the great lyrical craft of the 
reason why and wherefore MireilU has proved flat 
and ineffective. When we say that Gounod has suf- 
fered repeatedly from weak Ubrettit we mean that, in 
a dramatic point of view — the prime light in which 
every opera should be judged — they are powerless 
and insufficient. Poetry many o^ them have— 
MireiUe especially — hnt most of our composers soon 
Jearn that a poetical libretto is not the safest vehicle to 
which they can entrust the safety and welfare of their 
most precious thoughts. • M. Goonod has a hanker- 
ing after pure poetry ; that is perfectly evident ; and 
where his librettist fias given him a story wich the 
requisite graces of imagination thrown over its out- 
line, M. Gouno<l has apparently been content. In 
one illustrious example — that or Faust — he was for- 
tunate enough to get poetry plun plot — the perfection, 
in fact, of a libretto, and we all know the charming 
lyric that resulted. But in every other of his operas 
recently, Goonod has been singularly onfortunate, or 
rather sincularly consistent in setting a poem, not a 
play. We can quite understand, for example, how a 
man of Gounod's delica'ely poetical orgnnixntion 
came to set such an adumbration of a play as Afirella 
is. To begin with, the story is Proven9al and pas- 
toral, with pretty episodes \n the early acts of mul- 
berry picking and harvesting; and M. Oonnod's 
genius lies essentially in pastoral writing, delighting 
to charge his pictures witn quaint figures, and their 
quainter modes of expression. Next, there is pl*»nty 
of the neutral tint in the MireiUe canvsgs. agstinst 
which M. Gounod delights to work in his fnll-colored 
rustics, such as the Vol Z/ Enfer and the Desert of 
the Gran ; and lastly the opera closes in with a blaze 
of religious contrast, ortran pealinir. priest;i promen- 
ading, girls singing. Then, the thin thread of story 
itself is at least a silken one. The simple Provencal 
girl's truth and fidelity, leading her through wilder- 
nesses in search of her lover, d<»ad or dying, is a 
pretty speciality for the heroine of a story, if not an 
opera ; the tenor, a rustic, come-* ont nicely in oppo- 
sition to the rough and brutal bull-fighter who wnnts 
to rob him of MireiUe; and the remorse of Ourrias him- 
self (which it has been thought, and rightly, not ad- 
visable to limn any more) at the ghastly bridge of 
sighs over the Rhone, the Charon, the corpses, the 
drowning cry of the murderer, all have the true po- 
etical tinge ; whilst the d€nouement at the trysting 
place, where MireiUe drags her weary limbs to find 
her lover living whom she thought dead, is in strict 
romantic taste. 

All this is very pretty to tell or to lie told. Put 
upon the stage and expanded into five, or even into 
four acts, the Proven^nl legend loses all its charm, 
and becomes an uninteresting play. The first acts, 
if they contain little situation, are extremely pleasing 
from the opposite grouping and singing together of 
villauers, whilst there is story enough in the jealousy 
of Ourriatf the dawning love of MireiUe, and the 
family quarrel which terminates the second act, to 
interest the listener not only in the music as music, 
but in its purpose as a lyrical exponent of feeling and 
expression. Act third, the meeting between Ourrina 
and Vi}icentf disenchants the mind at once. Santley, 
himself, who has the divine spark nufficiently strong 
to electrify most dead bodies, failed to make the 
scene tell, and when Gioglini*s concluding phrases 
(the old pianissimo cadence with the upturned eyes 
which people like) were applauded, the compliment 
was for the tact of the actor, not for the composer. 
Act fourtli, the wild, beautiful, but arid desert of the 
Crau, developes still more forcibly the lamentable 
weakness of the drama. A goatherd comes on and 
jodels a quaint pastoral, and then goes off Neither 
the gontncid nor his song has anything whatever to 
do with the action of the piece, and the young person 
is never seen apain. MireiUe then appears, and on 
the conclnsion of her scena down comes the curtain. 
Act fourth, by bringing MireiUe and Vincent together, 
and Kiting occasion for a chorus pf priests, &c., af- 
fords a chance for u sort of finale^ hut in reality there 
is only one Jitiale, that to the second act already men- 
tioned. 

Now, no mnaic in the world could make a "book" 
snch as this interesting. Nor is M. Gounod's setting 
an exception. We again admit the genius, the in- 
spiration that shines in every scene ; but we do so, 
the more strongly to point out the absolute depend- 
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enoe of a composer on dramatic situation and dra- 
matic effect for a successful opera. It is time M. 
Gounod of all people should learn and act upon this 
fact iu lyrical composition. To go no further back 
from MireiUe, than his Rnne de SaJia, a much more 
powerful work than the former In every way, what 
was it but the ridiculous impressing of Solomon and 
the Queen of Shcba into his service, that has marred 
the representation of that work ? — Orchestra. 

An Inanimate Artut 

We have been favored with a view of an inven- 
tion, which, if ever perfected, promises to inflict a 
heavy blow on the community of paid artists. The 
Anthropoglossos has for some time occupied a pro- 
minent position on the walls of the town ; that mys- 
terious Greek word has awakened curiosity enouffh 
to make the inventor's fortune, but that people are 
satisfied with being curious. A hand circular stating 
that the Anthropoglossos was now in perfect voice 
and in a condition to sing several popular melodies, 
we took occasion to inspect the invention at the place 
of exhibition, 8t. James's Hall. 

There is no doubt that the flirure is mochaniral, 
and that it sings of its own unaided powers. More 
than this, that it pronounces with wonderful distinct- 
ness. The sibilants alone are rather hazy, and are 
half lisped and half suppressed, as is not uncommon 
in animate society. In singing Mr. nriitley Richard's 
immortal hymn, for example, the Anthropoglossos 
gives the refrain as we have heard many artiste of 
real life render it. "God bleb the Prin of Wale" ia 
not so indistinct as to prevent one applauding the 
wonderful sostemUo at the end of the fi<fure's sont;. 
In form the Anthropoglossos is not proposseasint;. 
Ho has a very large head of that intellectu.al type 
seen in hairdressers' windows, but the expression i^ 
heightened by the slightest cast in his eyes. 'His 
hair is thin ; but he wears a promising heard and 
moustache. His mouth is stuffed with a largo funnel, 
through which the notes pro<'eed. Beneath the head 
is a gloss ciise, through which yon see a cylinder in 
motion, and a couple of valves, which operate like 
bellows, and serve as lungs. The pulmonic organs 
(so to speak) are visible to the audience ; the bron- 
chial orerans, which produce the actual words, are 
concealeil Inside the head. You see how the wind 
is carried from the bellows up two tubes into the 
head; but how articulation is effected, is a mystery 
it would be difficult to explain. 

The whole figure is suspended by a chain from a 
temporary rafler in the upper part of the room . It 
touches nothing which has any connection with be- 
low. On entering the hall, we thought the sounds 
wereventriloqual, but closer examination undeceived 
ua ; for on going op to the figure, the notes could 
plainly be heard proceeding from the funnel. 

The Anthropofflosses sin^s hnlf-a-dozcn popular 
songs from a varied selection. While we were there, 
he gave us "Pollv Perkins," "Annie Lvie," "A Gip- 
sey^lLife," "God Bless the Prince of* Walea," and 
the National Anthem. The words were distinctly 
pronounced with the exception of the s and sA, whi<*h 
were indistinct ; and the voice is lietween a tenor and 
a baritone, though very weak and plaintive. We 
have heard the same sort of voire a dosen times in 
the street. The most curious of this automaton's ca- 
pacities is that he can get up a song in any lanrjutitje, 
if you give him about six hoors. His accent ia dis- 
tinctly a cockney one ; he turns his a*s into I's, and 
his o's into ow*8 ; but he is warranted to sing a sent; 
in pure French, German or Italian, and in six hours. 
Could any of oor more expensii'e artists do more ? 

We confess to being afraid of the Anthropoglossos. 
He possesses too many advantages over his animate 
brethren in art. He is cheaper to keep; he is 'less 
distracting ; he is more to be relied on, for he never 
takes a cold. Consider how adaptable he is to an 
artistic toor : reqoiring, as he does, neither first-class 
carriage nor hotel accommodation. No ; in the in- 
terests of the profession, we protest against the An- 
thropoglossos, who, if his voice only grow a little 
more powerful, may prove a formidable rival to many 
a costly pet of tlie poblic. — Orchestra {London), 

Thb AirTHV0P00L08808. — The room in St. 
James's-liall, long enlivened by the Christy's Min-. 
strels, is now devoted to a singular exhibition, bear- 
ing for its title the singular word printed above. 

Entering the room the spectator finds his attention 
attracted by a large waxen head, bearing no slight 
resemblance to the late M. Jullien, with something 
like a silver funnel stuck into its mouth. This head 
does not stand on a pedestal, but is sustained by 
gilded chains suspended from the ceiling. At the 
first glance it might be taken for a very idealised 
" Aunt Sally," but on closer inspection the specta- 
tor will perceive lielow . the bust a small glass case 
containing some sort of mechanical apparatus. To 
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an aperture In this case the exhibitor applies a key, 
and after a windiui^.up process has been duly accom- 
plished, a pair of little bellows are seen to work, and 
Abe sound of a human voice, singing the music and 
words of a song, quire as distinctly as any flesh and 
blood vocalist, issues from the mouth of the head. 
Six songs, terminating with " Owl Save the Queen," 
constitute the entire entertainment. Two other 
heads, likewise with fonncis in their mouths, may lie 
observed at the back of the room, bnt tii«<e are not 
yet brought Into active operation. When their mu- 
sical educarion is complete we may possibly be fa- 
vored with duets and trios. 

If we remember right, it was Alexander the Great 
who played the lyre with such wondrous skill as to 
elicit from his father the remark that the performance 
was too good for a future King. In the same man- 
ner, notwithstanding the assurance that the loss of * > 
"Polly Perkins" and the fnsrinalion of the "dark 
girl d'reased in blue " are celebrated " by means of 
the nicest and most exquir^itely arranged mechan- 
ism," we cannot help remarking that the artieiilation 
is almost too unexceptionable for a machine. There 
is nothing wooden or metallic.or squeaky or hitchy.in 
the whole performance, but the lyric effusions go off 
as glibly as tbouirh some artist at the Music Hall 
were singing them thiongh one of those pipes that 
form a communication between the principHl's parlor 
and the clerk's room in a merchant's conntinglioose. 
Hence we fear wirked Pyrrhonists will arise who will 
douHt the connertion between the windinir-up of the 
machine and the utterance of the melodies. Of 
course, they will be altogether wrong, but the pres- 
ence of a voice less decidedly human would have in- 
cah-ulably increased the facility of refuting them. 

However, the sceptic and the believer Will both 
ajrree that the exhibition is extremely ingenious. 
The bend is not lanre enough to contain any human 
performer, nor does it communicate in anv viaiMe 
manner with any remote source of sonnd.p|Thcrc it 
hangs, in chains. In a slate of defiant insulntion, and 
if yon will not lielieve that its voice proceeds from 
the little bellows it challenges you to point out an- 
other origin.* 

To most persons of the present general ion the 
" Anthropoglossos " will, we think, be an absolute 
novelty, but the older among us will. j»frhaf»s, recol- 
lect that at a time when the name cf Madame Tus. 
sand was nnknown in London there was, on the 
southern side of Fleet street, a collection of wax 
figures, ostensibly belonging to one Mrs. Salmon. 
In one of the rooms of the edifice that contained this 
collection was the so-oalled "Invisible Girl,'* a small 
suspended box, from which issued a voice that an- 
swered questions ai^d sang songs. Whether the old 
"Invisible Girt" was similar in prinnnle to the "An- 
thropoglossos" wo cannot say. — London Times. 

II, _ I !■! I ■ _ . II 

St. Pbtbrsburo. A correspondent of the Lon> 
don Musical World encloses the programmes of all 
the concerts given by the Musical Society of Russia 
during the past season. They are full of piquancy 
and novelty, as well as of tried gold, and may furnish 
some hints to our own concert-givers. At any rate, 
a perusal of the list may amuse our readers. 

First Qmcfrti Music to Munfred; Schumann; 
Overture, Les Girondistes ^lAwm; Cavatina, FauM, 
Gounod ; Concerto, Violin— Ferdinand David ; 
"Romances, Pianoforte," GurileiT: Symphony (A 
major), Beethoven. 

Second Concert: Overture, Les deux Joumies-— 
Cherubini ; "Symphonetic Poem." 07/Aeiis— Lisat ; 
Fragments from the opera of Otpkeus^-kjtluck : Con- 
certo, Piano (F minor), Chopin ; Symphony (A 
minor) — Mendelseohn. 

Third Concert ; Overture and Fragments from the 
Opera; Ria^u and LudmiUa — Glinka; Serenade 
(D major, first movement for full band)*--J.Brahms ; 
Air, 7i<us— Mozart ; Symphony ( D major)— Haydn ; 
" Nachthelle "— Frans' Schubert ; Chorus, Men's 
Voices (Orchestral accompaniment by Singer) — 
Franx Schubert; Overture, No. 3, £ewiorie— Beet- 
hoven. 

Fottflh Concert : Overture to a Tragedy— Bargiel ; 
Concert Air — Mendelssohn; Concerto (C minor). 
Pianoforte, Beethoven ; "Uundreth Psalm," Handel ; 
Symphony (B flat major) — Schumann. 

'Fifth Qmcert: Overture and Fragments from Ober- 
on— 'C. M. von Weber ; Overture, Ifnfiz, L. Ehlert ; 
Concerto, Violoncello (MS). Davidoff; Two Cho- 
ruses **aoapeth" ("Tenebrss factss sunt," Ha^dn, 
and"Aveyerum," Mosart^; Symphony (C major), 
Schumann. 

Sixth Concert: Theme and Variations from the 
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Suite, Frans Lnrhner; Air, Don Jmn, Mosart; 
Concerto (D minor), Pianoforte — Mendelssohn; 
"Romances, Piano "—Glinka ; Fragments from 
"Miaaa Solemnia" — ^Beethoven; Symphony (O 
minor)— Mosart. 

Sewnth Concert : Ovwtnre, " MeereMtille nnd 
^Idcklich Fahrt"— Mendelsflohn ; Choms, <*Meere8- 
siill© and gltickliche Fahrt"— Beethoren ; Concerto 
(F sharp minor). Violin, Ern«t ; Serenade, Women's 
Voices, FranjE Schuhert ; "Papuacaplia" (scored by 
Ksscr), J. 8. Bach ; Two Choruses a eap^a ("Tene- 
brsB factse sunt." Haydn ; "Crncifixus," for eight 
Toic-es, Lotti); Symphony (C minor), Beethoven. 

Eifjhih Concert: Symphony (C minor), Spohr ; 
Fragments from /Wto.Berlios ; Concerto, Piano, 
Schamann ; Air, Life far the Ctaar, Glinka ; Qyer- 
tore (C mnjor. Op. l24), Beethoven. 

Ninth Concert : Overtare, Faust, Wagner ; Chorus, 
/»f. Lolli ; Choms, CoMior et PoVux, Rnmeaa ; 
Ovcrtnro, Der Sofmfffjt Mandnrinen, Kiii ; Concerto, 
Clarinet, Weher; Chorus. Die Zavberfllite, Mozart; 
Symphony (D minor), Schamann. 

Tenth Concert: Overture, ^am/e<, N. W. Gade : 
'•Nachtlied," Chorus and Orchestra, Schumann ; 
Bailer, from the opera, Z>er Z>5mon, Vietinghof ; Aria 
"Ah, Perfldo." Beethoven ; Concerto, Piano (E flat 
major), Liszt ; Symphony No. 9 ("Choral"), Beet 
hoveo. 

So much for the Musical Society, over the doings 
of which Herr Antoh Rubinstein presides with so 
much spirit. The programmes of the Quartet per- 
formances are qoite as varied and interesting in their 
way : • 

• tint Evening I Quartet (C major, Hnrdn; Sonata 
(in A), Pisnofortc. Op. 101, Beethoven ; Quartet (A 
minor), Mendelssohn. 

Second Evening: Qnartet (K flat mnior), Beet- 
hoven ; Sonata, Pianoforte, Op. 109, Beethoven ; 
Quartet CD minor), Fmnz Schuhert. 

Third Evening: Qnartet (C minor), Beethoven; 
Sonata, Pianoforte. Op. 1 10, Beethoven ; Qnartet 
(A minor), Schamann. 

Fourth Evening ; Quartet 'C major). H.ivdn ; So- 
nata, Pianoforte, Op. Ill, Beethoven ; Quartet (F 
minor). Beethoven. 

Besides all this, it apptmrs that the Society got up 
three Mating for Mad. Schumann, in -vhich that 
lady played compositions by Schumann, Beethoven, 
Chopin, etc. 

Two hundred an'l sixty-tMree pupils have entered 
the Conservatory this year. Branch Societies have, 
also, been opened at" Kieff and CharkoflT. The 
Branch Society of Moscow seems to have greatly 
distinguiHhed itself during the past twelvemonth. 
Three grand concerts, held in the Riding Srhool. at- 
tracted altogether no Ie»s than 12,000 auditors. The 
object of these performances was to afford the poorer 
classes, b^ means of reduced prices of admission, a 
ehanee of hearing really good mn.'iic. So none cnn 
say that the "divine art" does not progress in Ru«sia. 
Nor will anyone refuse to give the credit, which is bin 
doe in this movement, to He]rr Anton Rubinstein, 
with whom is froqnentlv associated in the good work 
in which he is engaged, the celebrated violinist, M. 
Henri Wieoiawski. 

Wbim AB. The theatre was closed on the 2flth 
ult,, with Meyerbeer's ever fresh opera, Robert U Dia- 
ble. According to report it will re-open on the 16th 
September next, with Goethe's Egmont, The operas 
recently given have been Rossini's GuiUaume Tell (a 
very flat performance, owing principally to the evi- 
dent indisposition of Madame von Miido) ; Rienxi 
(twice;; Der Freyachutz; Der Fiiegende Hollander ; 
Lohengrin (a weak performance, especially as fur as 
the band was concerned) ; Die Kindische Snnlniie 
(aftier Kauer's Donauwethchen) ; La Juive ; Afantha ; 
and // Trovatore. Mendelssohn's Efijah has been 
admirably executed at Eisenach, under the direction 
of Professor Muller-Hartung. The celebrated Sal-" 
sang chorch-choir, formed on the model of that at 
the cathedral, Berlin, lately gave a concert in the 
Town-church. The following was the programme : 
"0, Roma nobilis" (hymn of the 8th century) ; 
**Panis angelicus," by Palestrina ; "Lux actema," by 
Jomelli ; "Exultate Deo," by Scarlatti ; chorale, 
"Jesn, meine Freude," by Sebastian Bach;"Tan- 
tum ergo," by Cherubini ; Prayer for three-part Boy's 
Choms, by Hanptmann ; and th«) Eightieth P«alm, 
by Dr. Emil Naumann. With the exception of a 
few trifling deficiencies, the performance was excel- 
lent, and the advanced state of the choir, which is 
under the protection of the Crown-Prince of Meinin- 
gen, doea the greatest credit toits conductor, Herr 
Mailer. 



Lbipzio.— The King of Saxony has conferred 
the Cross of the Albrecha Order on Professor Mos* 
cheles, " in oonsideration of his servioea to the art of 



music in general, and to the Consenratoriam of 
Music at Leipzig in particular." 

Herr Blassman has resigned the KapoUmeistership 
of the Euterpe Concerts, refusing, it is said, to sub- 
mit to the force to which he was subjected by a sec- 
tion of the Directors, headed by Dr. Brendel. the^ 
principal apostle of the New German School, who 
were always trying to bring before the public works 
of the most " advanced " description. Herr von 
Bernuth, Director of the Sing-Academie and the 
Dilettanti Orchestra Verein, has been appointed to 
the vacant place ; hut he wisely insisted upon the re- 
modelling of the Direction before ho would accept 
the offlce. It is, perhaps, from Spartan principles, 
good that these advanced works should sometimes be 
heard, for nothing should be condemned without a 
hearing, but to make them the main part of a con- 
cert is more than an ordinary mortal can endurd. 

Drbbdbit. — The correspondent of the Orchestra 
July 2, writes : 

The theatre at Dresden was reopened on Tuesday. 
The first three operas selected may well be called 
representative — The Huguenots, TannhSuser, Don 
Juan. The performance of the Huguenots was espe- 
cially dedicated to Meyerbeer's memory. The ap- 
pearance of the theatre is much improved and bright- 
ened by the renovation. There are few theatres 
where so artistic nn atmosphere prevails as at Dresd«-n. 
The principal artists. Iwth dramatic and operatic, 
may be Itetter at one time than at another ; but the 
whole effect is always good ; even down to the stage 
footmen there is an air of refinement and complete- 
ness thNt might pnt to shnmo institutions of larger 
resonrces. The orchestra is splendid ; the string in- 
struments all proceed from one maker, as i* the case, 
I l)elieve,'with the wood and brass. The homogenc- 
ouine»s of ton** which thus arises is peculiarly rich 
and sweet Since Dr. Rietz has been at the head of 
the orchestra, it has made the nearest approach fo 
p'^rfcction. In place of the late machinist, Herr 
Hiinel. whose death was hastened by the burns he re- 
ceived in rescuing Frnu Burde-Ney from imminent 
peril, Herr Brandt of Darmstadt has been appointed. 
This gentleman is a master in his crafV, and is the 
only machinist who has yet vcnfnred to put upon the 
stage the perilous Foundry-Scene of Gounod's 
Qfieen of Sheba, 

Carlsrruhb — A grand demonstration of musi- 
cal "latter day saints," or "men of the futnre," seems 
to ho the meaning of the following announcement : 

In the last week but one of Angnst the great mu- 
sical fete of the General German Musical Associa- 
tion takes place in •Tarlsnihe. It is to last four days 
and is to consist of four grand con«»erts, the direction 
of which has been undertaken by Dr. Hans von 
Bulow. Liszt and Wagner are in Carlsmhe for the 
purpose of preparing the way, and the musical socie- 
ty looks forward with great interest to August. 



London- 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — The principal nov- 
elty of the past month or two in the operatic world 
has been the production of Gounod's latest work, 
•' MireiUe:* done into Italian as "AfireHa," The fine- 
powers of Titjens, Trebelli, Giuglini. Santley, Junca, 
Gassier, &c., could not save it from a failure, al- 
though it was allowed several trials. A fuller account 
will he foand on another page. The TYmes, however, 
thinks, in spite of its defects, that it improves upon 
acquaintance, and adds : 

It is not another Faustf but that merely proves the 
author's versatility, the subject having notning what- 
ever in conimon with Faitst, while ihe music, it may 
be stated without reserve, is in every sense happy an^ 
effective. MireiiU shares two pecniiaritios with FausL 
It does not contain a single example of elaborate 
writing, a single example either of grand morcenn cT 
ensemble (to employ an nntranslatiihle compound), or 
of the grand ^na/«, in which the most famous .dram- 
atic composers, fiom Mozart to Rossini, have de- 
lighted to exhibit their strength. On the other hand, 
an individoality of style which, in spite of occasional 
resemblances to Auber and occasional imitations of 
Meyerbeer, reveals the fact that M. Gounod's music 
is M. Gounod's and no one else's ; anJndividnality, 
of which, seeing how few living composers can boast 
anything of the sort, the accomplished French musi- 
cian has a right to be proud, is apparent in MireiUe, 
just as it is apparent in Faust and La Reine deSaba, 
the unsuccessful predecessor of that singularly popu- 
lar work ; bat further, we repeat there is nothing in 
common between M. Gounod's last opera and his 



last but two. That Faust should be immediauly 
linderstood and its worth acknowledged, not alone 
in Paris and London, but wherever it has been per- 
formed, while MireilU in Paris was laid aside after 
twenty*four representations, is solely attributable to 
their respective books. 

On Monday (I8ih), beginning of the "cheap 
nights." FuMSf. Tuesday (MireiUe, 7th time). Thurs- 
day // Trovatore, Mdlle. Gross! as Azucena, the rest 
as before. Mad. Harriers- Wippern having thrown up 
the part of Leonora (which, however, fell safely into 
the arms of Mdlle. Tietjcns) at the eleventh hour. 

On the 23d, Weber's Oberon was produced with the 

following cast : 

Rezin, Mdlle. Titfens; Puck, Mdlle. Gro«si; 
Fatima, Mdlle. Trebelli ; Mermaid, Md!le. Volpini ; 
dchemasmiy Mr. Santley ; Bnbehan, Sigiior Gassier ; 
Oberon, Signor Bcttini'; and Sir Huon, Signor Gar- 
doni (his first appearance in that character). It 
bears us out In what wo have often urged, referring to 
the all-importance of a good libretto, that even 
VVeber's music cannot insure the success of an opera 
like Olteron, or render its revival anything but risky. 
With the present oi^t the music, great as it is, could 
not fail to be suitably given, arrd sfiectacular display 
was also brought in to create additional eflfect. Tho 
artists concerned did the iitino.st justice to the com- 
poser ; Mdlle. Tietjcns was simply magnificent in the 
music f»f Rezia, and exerted all her powers in the 
great scene, " Ocean, thou mightv monster : Mdlle. 
Grossi created a sensation as Puck ; Mdlle. Trebelli 
received two encores ; Mdlle. Volpini sang " Tho 
Mermaid " sweetly and well. Signor Gardoni was 
deficient in force, but his performance was artistic, 
and he recet\'ed a merited encore in the grand scena. 
Signori Bcttini and Gassier and Mr. Santley were 
hardly filly placed ; in respect of their merits, which 
are great; for the last two especially filled very 
small parts. Band and chorus were admirable, and 
the opera w.is splendidly mounted : it was in short 
a kaleidoscope of beautiful effects ; eflfccts of scenery 
and pictorial illusions, effects of fairies, and nymphs 
and dancing girls, effects of brilliant costume and 
strange wild music. But this book is singularly un- 
dramatic. and not all Mr. Mapleson's care of detail . 
could blind the critical eve to the fact. 

CovENT Garden. — Meanwhile, at the rival thea- 
tre — to go back to the first week of Jnly — Mile. 
Artot has been singing exquisitely in La Traviata* 
with Naudin, the French tenor, and Graziani ; and 
" little Patti," Mario, Ronconi and Faure were such 
a four as one may seldom hear in L* Eiisir d* Amore 
(the Orchestra^ having exhausted all its vocabulary 
of praise, is forced to say of Patti, that "she looked, 
acted, and tang as Pattistically as ever"). Gou- 
nod's Faust^ too, still comes up at intervals. 

Second week of July. No change. L* Ehsir 
again, followed by the ballet L* He Enchani€e, with 
young Arthur Sullivan's music; Don Giovanni, 
with Patti as Zerlina ; Traviata again (Mile. Artot 
"reminded us of the Bosio — elegant, lady-like, al- 
most pure— with the good taste of leaving out the 
coogh and physical misery of the last act as com- 
monly interpreted"), and La Prophkle, with Tamber- 
lik and Nantier Didi^. 

On the 23d, Meyerbeer's EtoUe da Nord (first pro- 
duced in London in 1855, with Bosio, Gardoni, 

Lablache and Formes) was revived. The T^imes, at 
great length, re-analyzes and re-glorifies the opera, 
and of the singers says : 

Madame Carvalho's highly finished execution, in- 
variably good taste, and thoroughly artistic training 
were ooubly welcome. Mdlle. Brunetti (pupil of 
M. Duprez), who appeared as Gilda {Rigoletto), four 
years ago, at Her Majesty's Theatre, has wonderfully 
improved since then ; and as representative of the 
agreeable and by no means unimportant character 
of Prascovia her co-operation is reafly valuable. To 
Signor Ciampi was consigned an unenviable task. 
Whoever had seen the late Lablache as the Cossack 
soldier would be disinclined to look with charitable 
eyes on any suo'essor (except, perehance, Ronconi). 
Nevertheless, Signor Ciampi did his very best to be 
humorous, and had evidently well studied his 
music. Signor Naudin played Danilowitz (Signor 
Gardoni's part in 1855) ; Signor Neri Beraldi, Sa- 
voronsky (formerly allotted to Signor Lucchesi) ; 
and the* two vivandieres again wore the features of 
Madame RudersdorfiT and Mdlle. Jenny Bauer, 
upon whom the nassage of nine yeare has seemingly 
exercised but little influence, physical or otherwise. 
The retnaining small 'parts were mo're or less efiici- 
ently represeuted. 
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A few tiifrhtfl later Mme. GriKi (Mons. Ton^on 
come again !) appeared as Norma at the manafrer'fi 
benefit; "house crowded, every number enrored ;" 
what is Grisi but the person! Acntion of Enmre ! 

The Tx)ndnn Eniriish Op<»ra Comnwnv will bppin 
its season In October next with Benedict^ " Lily of 

Killarnev," with Madnme Lemmens S^errinoton nn 
the heroine, Mr. Santloy nn Danny Mann, and an 
Americfin tenor on MH^-na-CopprO^nt. Thft first 
new opem \n to be ** H<»lvelvn," music by Macfarren, 
com poser of " Robi n- Hood . " 

Cnrlotta Patti \n to be the vocal atar at Alfred 
Mellon** coming promenade concerts at the Koyal 
Italian Opera. 

Arabella Ooddnrd is encraecd for the next "Rir- 
mineham festival where she is to plav Mendelssohn's 
second concerto (in D), which has never been beard 
there since the composer played it himself in 1840. 

Another of the X/AenceumU wry faces about Schu* 
mann : 

At A/». EIW9 Seventh Concert of the Mwttcnl 
Union were to be beard Schumann's /^uii/oco/ Piano 
Forte Quintet, and the ennally indisnntable strinsrcd 
Quintet of Mendelssohn, Op. 87, iudisputablein right 
of its andante, trherzando and its superb adngio e lento. 
In the latter the composer rises verv near to the 
heieht of B<«ethoven'8 sublimity. M. Leschetizki 
was the pianint. 

Mr. Hallr's Bbcitat^. The eiebth and last 
recital of the season took place on Tuesday last week. 
The following was the programme : 

Potidta in V flat. Op. 29. No. 8 Bcethovan 

Prelnde. Sarabande. Rourr^ 1. and TT. sod Oigo* from 

" ^iu AngfaiM ** in A minor fflnit tini«) Rach 

17 " Yarlationi Serieasas." in D minor. Op.54 (first time). 

Mendelsohn 
Ponata in K minor. Oti. 90. BaathoTen 

Stndy. In T> fist. Op. 90. No. 16. Heller 

*' Moment Mueieal.*' In F minor. Op. 94, No. 8. Schnliert 
Imprompta.ln A flat. Op. 29. Chopin 

Soeocs Cama^alesqaea (by general dcalre). Sehnmann 

These delightful mornings with this accomplished 
pianist have come to an end, but they will stand out 
m memory clearly and vividly from the musical 
chaos out of which we are now getting. It is one 
of the most precious events in our musical season in 
town ; this annual visit of Mr. HalU. Vale Pr^ 
ceptor ! — Orcheetra, July 9. 
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Harmony and Melody. 

1. Harmony is the heart, the main spring and 
origin of music. Harmony is the elder sister, 
rather say the parent of Melo<ly. Harmony is 
first, as Love is ; Melody is derived from it, as In- 
telligence is derived from Love. It is a common 
notion that Melody is the essential element of 
expression in Music, that melody is the gifV of 
genius, the inspired part, the soul of every com- 
position ; and tbat Harmony is but an artificial 
scientific accompaniment, which makes the thing 
more complex and refined, but yet might be dis- 
pensed with. But the contrary is the fact. 
Harmony is founded purely in nature, her imme- 
diate offspring. The vibrations of a tone gener- 
erate first the tones which harmonize with it 
Each sound naturally accompanies itself with the 
other notes of its accord. You have but to lis- 
ten to the sound of a bell, or the string of an in- 
strument tuned to any note, to become aware of 
its Third and Fiflh in higher octaves, forming 
the perfect Common Chord, In horns and 
trumpets these harmonic intervals yield them- 
ieWes spontaneously as you blow harder. They 
are the natural scale of all such instruments. 

This natural or harmonic scale of tones pro- 
duced in this way is very diff*erent from the 
Melodio scale. It ascends by Thirda^ the most 



pleasing consonant intervals. Melody results 
from dissonance, from the introduction or inter- 
polation between these harmonic Thirds of the 
tones which do not accord with them, simply be- 
cause they differ less in pitch. Melody deals 
with smaller intervals, and constructs its scale in 
a morA finely graduated ascending progression, 
wherein each sound is succeeded by the one 
whose pitch is least above its own. Now the 
concord between two notes is to a certain point 
inversely as their distances ; those which are im- 
mediately contiguous to each other will not har- 
monize. 

Harmony, therefore, classes by agreement and 
affinity ; Melody classes by differences and anti- 
pathies, which it arranges int-o beautiful and com- 
plete scries. Harmony is the expansion of the 
One ; Melody is the escape from unity, the ten- 
dency to individuality and variety. Harmony 
is fixed and constant; Melody is discursive. 
Harmony gives aU in one ; Melody gives one 
after another^ and would straightway run oflT into 
utter forgetfulness of its first starting-point, did 
not the centripetal law of harmony lurking be- 
hind, though unperceived, recall its steps and 
round its course into a graceful orbit So all 
thought is prompted by a sentiment and must be 
true to that, or what consistency is there aAer all 
in all its logic ? Harmony, then, is the combin- 
ing, unitary tendency in music; it constitutes 
the atmosphere of the picture ; and determines 
its whole sphere of sentiment. It is the pervad- 
ing spirit of the compoaition , whether song, or 
symphony or chorus. If it is not expressed in 
the way of an actual accompaniment, still the 
truly musical hearer feels it to be understood 
and implied, as the invisible ground-work of the 
air or tune. 

2. Mklody, on the contrary (which of course 
implies Rhythm) is the unfolding and spreading 
out of harmonies or chords into orderly sequence, 
connecting the wide consonant intervals by in- 
termediate sounds, which can only bear to be 
heard in succession, (excepting of course those 
cases in which discord is desirable as preparation 
for harmony). It is the restless and progressive 
tendency, which wearies of the richest, grandest 
and completest effect of simultaneous concord, 
and stimulates each part or voice to detach itself 
and move along. It would be taking steps con- 
tinually; it denies or qualifies what was last 
asserted and takes a new position, passes into a 
tone that bears no necessary affinity to the first, 
and through this to another equally discordant 
with the second, but agreeing with the first. 

Her first work, therefore, is to construct a scale 
of tones through which she may range. Remem- 
ber, Harmony is secretly at the bottom of this 
scale, though Melody seems to make it of herself. 
She (Melody) graduates the sounds into a* regular 
series of Seven, corresponding to the seven colors 
of the rainbow ; and through the whole range 
of audible sounds this peculiar series of Seven 
repeats itself, higher or lower, in such wise that 
the same degrees or steps in these series correa- 
pond and form accords of perfect identity. 
Each of the seven notes derives Its character 
from its relation to the Key-note or Tonic of the 
Scale or Series ; and the Diatonic scale itself, so 
called, is but the unfolding in graduated sequence 
of what is implied in one tone. Presently it 
appears that each of these seven may become in 
turn a Keynote, and may be unfolded intot^ 



scale or series of seven in a similar manner. But 
the intervals between the seven notes are not of 
equal width : two of them are only half-steps : to 
form a new scale therefore, based on a new tone, 
notes must be introduftd. Hence the origin 



new 



of the Five Semi-tones, the Flats and Sharps, 
which are the transitional element, by whose me- 
diation only can there be any modulation into 
new keys or scales. These, ranged in gradual 
progression amongst the original Seven, give os 
a new series of Twelve, or what is termed the 
Chromatic Scale. 

Harmony creates combinations therefore, while 
Melody creates Series. Harmony attracts, melts, 
blends into one ; Melody distributes, bound how- 
ever in her distributions by the nature of Har- 
DQony, which generates all her tones, and which 
says : " Of the infinitely various shades of tone 
imaginable between any two given degrees of 
pitch, thou shalt use only (hene tones and no 
others, iheu which are of such fixed proportion- 
ate distances from each other, tbat their yery 
differences may help to enrich my harmony." 

Now mark the intimate connection between 
Melody and Discord. Disconls (so long as no 
sounds enter which do not belong to the true 
scale) are not only tolerable in composition, but 
they even enrich and enliven the eflTects of Har- 
mony. The discordant element alvoays is thrust in 
by the movements of Melody, When what should 
be successive becomes simultaneous, there is 
temporary discord. Hold back a note tbat should 
move on, so tbat it finds itself in the midst of a 
new chord, and a certain jar of dissonance en- 
sues. So if a note of a coming chord is antici- 
pated while the last chord continues to sound. 
In fact discord, (such as is legitimate in music, 
that is, such as does not borrow any sounds out- 
side of the given scale or series) is merely the 
confounding of tenses. Present, Past and Future. 
As the full ranks advance, a member of one falls 
back into the rank behind his own, or overtakes 
the one before. Have we not states of feeling 
much analagons to this ? and is not the momen- 
tary dissonance of the co-presence of two states 
of consciousness, the meeting but not blending of 
a past state with the present, followed as it 
always soon is by a happy resolution, one of the 
richest experiences ? Our passions have their 
laws of concord, discord and modulation too, by 
which their music grows so rich and complex. 



Great Organ Record- 
Since our last paper went to press— thst is, from 
Aug 3 to Aug. 17 inclusive— there have been not less 
than eight Organ Concerts in the Boston Music Hall: 
namely, five of the regular noon-ings, and three even- 
ing entertainments by Mr. O. W. Moroah, of New 
York. The latter we would have gladly beard, or 
portions of them ; but we had no musical ardor 
strong enough in those dog.days to snatch us from 
the cool embraces of suburban breezes. We most 
content ourselves with setting down his programmes. 
Thursday eve. Aug. 4. 

1. Tntroduetlon »nd f nipu. Mocimii 

a. Adagio. MIoMtto and Trio. (8ym. Ho. 4). Momrt 

5. Solo, Bum. r»iratt Maidon. Wsnwr 

Mr. GhtM. 
4. Movement tnm P. fort* Leawas. Handol 

6. Ovortnre: "Promethens.** Boothown 

Part II. 

1, Overtart. (8tradol]».) Traoioribod. Plotow. 

a. Noituroo. K,8ehamaan 

8. Solo, BaMO. Onva Dloar. Kalllwoda 

Mr. Chasa. 
4. Andaato and Alkgio. (Over. William TbU. Boirial 

Tuesday eve^Avg. 9. 
1. Oiaad FagiM and Gbomi, ** Bo M'Himb fluo«|h 
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th* dMrp. ftad tlM watm OTmwhelniM thmn.*' (Tunal 

in Kgjpt.) H«nd«l 
2. ArU. '-On mlghtj pens." (CrMtlon). Hayda 

Mm, IfoMrfc. 

8. Foeo Adinrlo. (8jm. No. 4) Moiftrt 

4. Solo. '*Tbe Uafc man." • (By raquett). Callootfc 

Mr. CbAM. 

Paet it. 

1. OTOTtort. «DI« Zaaberflift*.** Moaart 

8. Arte. "Omfo remando." Doniwttt 

Mn. Monrt. 
8. Prelndoand Fn^no In mln. Mendelwohn 

4. Ballad. *'Roek'd In tho emdl* of tho deq».'* Knight 

Mr. ChaM. 
6. Ovtrtora. -^A MldramoMr Night's Dtmbb '* 

MandrlMohn 

Sunday eve. A^uf. 14. 

1. Grand Fngne and Chorus " H« led them thronich 
tho deep, and the waters OTerwhelm*d them.** (Bj 
reqn««t) Han^lH 

2. Air, Baao. »Pro PMcaMp.'^ Rosefni 

Mr. Chass. 
A ) a. Fof ne in G minor. Bach 

* ) b. Offcrtolre, for Vox hnmana. Battlste 

^ ^ . Mr. Thajer. 

4. Solo, Soprano. "Hear ye Israel" (Bijab). 

Mendelsroha 
rare. Moisrt. 
ft. Prelnde and Tagve in D mln. Mendelesohn 

6. Dnet. ''Oraerfal Consort." fCreatlon). Haydn 

Mrs. Uonrt and Mr. Chasa. 

Past IT. 

1. Organ Dnet. Andante, Ulnaet and Trio, ftom Bnr- 
prlse Symphony. Haydn 

Messrs. Thayer and Morgao. 

2. Song. "0 ye tears." Abt 

Mr Chasa. 
fl. Tlrace, from Svm (No 21 ». Haydn 

4. Song. "Consider the T.IIIm." Topllff 

Mm. Hoiart. 
6. (Werhirs. (By reqnest). Rossini 

Mr. Moron's popularity does not wear out, and 
his aodienres, we are told, were farcer than the aver 
age. . The hearty pood natnre of the man is attrac- 
tive, and also—it is hot fair to say it— in spite of all 
the dash and hravara of his playing^, his real mod- 
esty. The fine bass voice and easy, natural delivery 
of Mr. Chass appear to have left a most favorable 
impression ; bat we woold fain couple with any men- 
tion of the Great Or^an either a nobler list of sonjrs, 
or none. And what has "0 mio Fernando " to do out- 
side of a theatre, or an Italian operatic medley con- 
cert? In front of that great instrament such thinf^s 
seem like masquerading in a church, and remind 
one of Scott*s "Abbot of Unreason " and his crew 
before the altar of the monastery. But Mrs. Mo- 
2\BT*8 selections were not all, nor mostly of this 
kind ; those from the " Creation *' and *• Elijah " 
were of tho best ; and we are glad to learn that they 
showed her beantifol soprano voice and execution 
greatly improved, and realizing the fine promise of 
her former residence in Boston. Mr. Thatbr*s 
contribution to that Sunday concert was singular— 
or, more properly speaking, ambignons ; a Fngne of 
Bach, a great one, followed by a Battiste Offertoire ! 
Verily a fantastical tail-piece. Such frivolities are 
certainly in bad taste. 

We come now to the regular noon- day concerts. 
Mr. LANO.was organist on Wednesday, Aug. 3, and 
this was hii programme, which we were compelled to 
lose: 

1. Ovsrtore to "Alexander's Feast" Handel 

2. Fest. Fantasist on a theme from '^Creation." Koehler 
8. Nootnme, from " A Midsummer Night's DrMm ." 

Mendelssohn 
4. Orertttre to '*Ls pardon de Ploermel."(TransRription ). 

Meyerbeer 
6. Improvisation. 
6. Fuguo on B. A. 0. H. Sehamann 

Mr. Laho played again last Saturday (13th), one 
of the most happily varied and agreeable of the 
mixed programmes of the season : 

1. Prelude and Fngne (Piano-Forte), No. 81. Bach 

2. vertara : ** Midsummer Night's Dream. "Mendelssohn 
8. Bereeojie. Lang 
4. Orertare to **Ls pardon de Ploermel." 

Meyerbeer 
8. Improvisation. 
6. Chorus. ''Be not afraid," *'KUJah." Mendelaohn 

The selection of that Prelude and Fugue from the 
"Well-tempered Clavichord " seemed to us not a bad 
idea. It is the one in E flat major in Book II. The 
Prelode is singularly piquant, fresh,vivacioos; and the 
Fugoe one of the most prononnced and clear, one of 
the beat we know for forming the ancultivatcd ear for 
fugue. And both seemed to lose nothing, but rather 



to gain by being transferred to the Organ. The 
Prelude especially was sketched to a charm, in fresh, 
bright colors ; gay foreground to the broad, dark 
blue mountain sweep of fugne (full organ) rolling 
away on the horizon. Mr. Lang's " Cradle piece " 
was but a breath, fine-drawn and delicate, truly me- 
lodious. Such breezy pine-tree murmurs are sur- 
passingly rendered by the Dolce In the Swell of this 
instrument. The overture to Meyerbeer's romantic 
pastoral opera surprised us by its effectiveness on the 
organ ; we felt the poetry of it more than wo have 
done in the opera house. 

Mr. MoROAir'a stay in town was happily available 
for Saturday noon (Aufr. 6), when he presented an 
interesting selection, as follows . 



1. Prslndlum in B min. 

2. Communion in A mln 



Baoh 
(Dedieated to Q.W.Morpin) 

Batiste 
8. Prelude and Fogne In D mln. Mende1«m>hn 

4. Dnet. "AndantinoGrailoBo from 8ym." (Op. 5). 

Oade 
Mr. B. A. Kelly and Geo. W. Morgan. 
6. Air, with Varans Rxtempore. Moigaa 

6. Vlraee, from 8ym. (No. 21). 

In the first number of this programme Mr. Morgan 
for once refuted our observation that he never plays 
the more important works of Bach. Tho Prelude in 
B minor is one of the great Works. The Mendelsohn 
Prelude and Fugue it was good agnin to hear, and 
played so unexceptionably. The movement from 
Gade's Symphony was beautifully done hy the two 
organists ; Mr. Kellbt is from Providence. Mr. 
Morgan showed much skill and variety in his vnria- 
tions on an air, although one or two of them appeared 
to us outr^ and more illustrative of certain organ 
stops, and certain facility of feet and fingers, than 
of the musical theme itself. 

Mr. Thatrr has played tho last two Wednesday 
noons, as follows : 

Atuf, 10. 

1. Prayer and March, from "Moses in Igypt." Rossini 

2 Grand Offertoire, In U. W. B. Thaypr 

8. Pa*MieiiKlU. Rach 

4. Le Priere, for Bassoon. W. E. Thiyer 

8. PMsaciKlla. II«nil«l 

6. Oflbrtoire. (brVor hnmana. Battiste 

7. Orertnrs to "Faust." (Transcribed, lit time). 

Qoonod 

8. Wedding Maroh, from "Rngnenots." Meyerbeer 

Aug, 17. 

1. Marehe Offertoire. 

2. Ovfrfure to *'Fnn«t." 
8. Double Fngne. In R flst. 

4. Otfortolrr. for Vox humana. 

5. PassicAglla. 
0. Lsrghetto. from 2nd Srmphony. 

7. Concert OAfrtoIre, In C. 

8. Transcription, from "Semlramide." 



Battiste 

Gounod 

TTandel 

■ugene Thnyer 

Ifandel 

BratboTcn 

Bugene Thnver 
RoMini 



Mr. Thayer is enterprising. He not only tries his 
hand at all the others do, hut he explores new fields. 
We wish they were all as fruitful ones as this last 
which he has entered, which really yields new and 
important matter for these concerts. We mean the 
purely organ works of Handel. Strange to i»ay, we 
have now for the first time any work of Handel 
originally written for the organ ; hitherto it has been 
only choruses, arias, and overtures from the orato- 
rios, or some variations from a Suite for tho piano. 
It was interesting, too, to hear a Pauacaglia hy 
Handel in the same hour with the great one by Bach 
which cnnnot become too familiar. Handel's has 
none of the sublimity or breadth and jdopth of that ; 
it is a much lighter effort, genial and graceful, a 
series of charming variations on a naive 'half sad 
melody. The organist did well to repeat it. The 
Double Fugue is clear, bright, positive, Handelinn, 
not of so deep an inspiration or of art so wonderful 
as Bach's great ones ; but where, outside of Bach, 
shall we go for better ? We trust Mr. T. will con- 
tinue to work this vein ; not discontinuing tho pnre 
gold of Bach, however, which is needful for compari- 
son. The "Overture " (Introiluction rather) to 
Gounod's " Faust " reveals its qualities quite clearly 
on the organ. 

These Organ " noonings "" seem to grow more 
popalalr. The many strangers passing through our 
city take advantage of them. One ia struck by the 



number of new faces each time, asjwell as by the in- 
telligent, attentive aspect of the company. A certain > 
nucleus of habituA one seldom misses. I 

To-day Mr. Lano will play, and almost excliu 
sively from Mendelssohn. 



We call the attention ^f those who desire instmc- 
tion in the cultivation of the voice, to the card of 
Mrs. Ford od oar first page. She is a pupil of Sig. 
Bendelari. 

Oxford, Ohio. — ^We have before as the pro- 
gramme of the tenth annual Examinations and 
Commencement exercises of the^ Female College in 
this place, occupying the entire last week in June. 
Music * seems to have enlivened each hour of the 
seven dsys' exercises. Many of the pieces, perform- 
ed by the pupils, with or without their teacher, Mr. 
Karl Mrbz, indicate sound classical intention.4 ; for 
instance Beethoven : Sonata, op. 49 ; 5th Symphony, 
1st movement, for 4 hands ; Quintet.op. 16, 4 hands; 
Sonata^ op. 7; Scherzo of 7th Symphony; Mosan * 
Sonata in C, 4 hands ; also pieces hy Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, &c., partly vocal and partly in- 
strumental. These are mixed with things hy Wag- 
ner, Verdi, Kuhe, Meyerbeer and other*. Music as 
a science also had its hour in the examinations, under 
the hends of " Thoronuh Bhss" and ''Musical Com- 
positionit." The "Grand Finale" at Commencement 
is entitled ** Miriam's Song of Triumph," choros 
and solos by K. Merz. Older colleges mi^ht take 
some hints from this. 



Worcestbr Co. (South). — The following Is 
dated Whitinsville, Aug. 8th. 

Mr. Kditor : — I send you the programmes of 
several Organ Concerts given during the summer in 
our village, on a fine two-bank Organ in our church, 
hoping you will give them a place in your Journal, 
in jusiioe to a really fine organist, a hard worker, am- 
bitious to excef; nnd above all, an estimahle young 
man, Mr. II. B. Danforth. N. 

Juiif 4. 

flplectlons fVom Faunt. Oonnod 

Offi-rtoire in B Minor Op 7. B«tti»te 

Faiitvia : "MsMokllo '* Anber 

FniiUiilaPui(ue(A Minor). Rink 
Naclooal Kirs, with vajlatlons. 

PInte Concerto. Rink 

March. *' Le Prophete." Meverheer 

Offertoire, Op. 28. Battiste 

Jufy 16. 

Fngne In O minor Bach 
Adagio and Maestoso, tnm Sonste, No.2.MendeIS'«ohn 

Fantasia In A minor. Mozart 

Overturs, to '^Martha.** Wlotaw 

Offertoire In D minor. Op. 8. Baitlitto 

Andante from the Qolotet In D. Moiart 

Offertoire in A minor, Op 20. Batti/>te 

American Hymn with Tsrlations. Rink 

July 28, 



Toenats and FuKue In D minor. 


Baoh 


Benedlctus, 12th Mtss. 


Honrt 


Oreriore to "Oberon." 


Weber 


Tantom-Rrgo. 


Rossini 


Offertoire in 0. 


Weir 


Fngne in A minor. 


Moiart 


Overture to '' Willlsa TeU.*' 


Rossini 


Hslleli^ah Chorns. 


Handel 



The last descendant of the great old Belgian con.- 

poser. Lassos (or Orlando Lasso, or Roland de 

Latre), died recently, at the age of eif^hty-two years, 

at Munich, where he had exercised his profession of 

organist. With him one of the most brilliant names 

in tho musical art of the sixteenth century — in fact 
thohO of Palestrina and Lassus are the two greatest 
before Bach and Handel — has become extinct. Or- 
lando Lasso spent the latter portion of his life in 
Munich, where the mnsical traveller, passing down 
the stately street over against the royal palace, has a 
pleasant surprise in coming npon his statue, by the 
side of thnt of Oluck, — not the least interesting 
among the many monoments of Bavaria. 

Death of Mrs. Wood. — No singer, (Jenny Lind 
alone excepted), is probably remembered with more 
interest, here in America, than Mrs. Wood (formrcly 
Miss Paton), the original Sonnambula on this side of 
the water, and one of the most charming of all Eng- 
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lish Bingera. Indeed the fint trae operatic enthaBiasm 
of Boston dates from her. The Loodoii Telegraph of 
Jalj 25th thas notices her death : 

This once celebrated rocalist expired on Thursday 
last, at Balcliffe Hall, Bretton West, near Wakefield, 
where she had resided for the last twelvemonths. 
Mrs. Wood had retired from public life for mauj 
years, and deroted her talents to the teaching of mu- 
sic at Leeds. It was at the national theatres, Drury 
Lane and Corent Garden, that Mrs. Wood, as Miss 
Paton, first won her great fame as a vocalist, and 
gained a hold upon the admiration of the public 
which never ceased until her final retirement from 
th^ fttage. Her repertoire, when her fame became 
established, extended through the whole range of 
English opera, in which there was scarcely a piece 
which she did not adorn by her attractive vocalisa- 
tion and dramatic talent. It was in the zenith of her 
reputation as a vocalist that she ^as married to Lord 
Wm. Lennox. The union, however, did not prove 
a happy one, and no very long time elapsed before a 
separation, followed by a divorce, took place. She 
sub^qnently married Mr. Wood, himself a vocalist 
of conftiderablo talent. As Mrs. Wood she continued 
to maintain the high position she had achieved as 
the first of English female vocalists, gradually con- 
tracting her public engagements, however, until she 
finally retired from the stage and took up her resi- 
dence at Wakefield, where she lived for several 
Tcsrs. She afterwards removed to Leeds, where, as 
already stated, she occupied the position of a teacher 
of music. 

Death of M. Zklobr.— The death of that very 
excellent and popular artist, M. Zelger, who for 
nearly a dozen years held the post of p'imo baaso at 
the Royal Italian Opera, is announced m the French. 
and Belgian papers. M. Zelger died at Ghent after 
a long and painful illness, supposed to be brought on 
by a poisoning of the blood canned by the use of 
white lead. It is said that some three years since M. 
Zelffcr, having to perform the part of Walter in 
Guiliaume Tell at Covcnt Garden, and having to 
whiten his moustache and beard, made use of a new 
composition which in the course of the night brought 
on a violent fit of vomiting, which was succeeded by 
a long lethargy. From that time his health was never 
completely restored, and he sank in all probability a 
yictim to his imprudence or heedlessness. M. Zelger 
had been honorably known in England previous to 
his connection with the Royal Italian Opera, and 
came over in 1846 as one of the Belgian company, 
with M. and Madame Laborde, M. Massol, &c., &c. 
Although hardly entitled to he called a first class ar- 
tist, his fine voice, correct style of singing, and im- 
posing appearance, made him a great acquisition at 
the Covent Garden Opera ; and indeed it has been 
found no easy matter to fill up the void ho has lefl in 
such parts as Walter in Gmllaume Tell, Baldassare 
in La Favoriia, Oroveso in Norma^ the Doctor in La 
Traviola, and the Sheriff in Martha. 

Ruling Fasbion Strong in Death. Mali- 
bran, the famous singer and actress, tells the follow- 
ing am*using anecdote of herself; "Not long since 
I was playing Deademona at the Paris opera-house for 
my benefit, and the stage was covered with bouquets. 
It was the very first time that flowers had been 
thrown upon thj) Paris stage, and I never beheld any 
more lovely ; but you see I was obliged to die, and 
it was a great pity, for under the circumstances, I 
couldn't pick them up. Olello had to die also, and 
the man was bete enough to prepare to stab himself 
just where he must fall on at least half a dozen 'of 
the best. This was more than I could endnra , so, 
although I was quite dead at the time, I exclaimed in 
a low voice, " Take care of my flowers ! take care 
of my flowers 1 " Louis Philippe was in a side box 
that night and heard me ; and so the next day I had 
a magnihocnt present of exoUcs from St. Cloud, 
with a polite message, signifying that his majesty, 
observing my posthumous love of floriculture,begged 
my acceptance of the accompanying tribute." 

Draoonettt, the celebrated performer on the 
double bass, used to keep a large number of 
children's dolls at his lodgings for his amusement 
"When he travelled he usually took a black one with 
him, which he called his wife, and he used to dance 
it at his carriage window when he passed through 
any little village. 

Marbtzbk intends to produce during the coming 
season Gounod's new opera of " Mirella ; " also, 
Verdi's "La Forza del Destino," and, perhaps, Ni- 
colai's opera of the "Templar." The last-named 
work is based on Sir Walter Scott's novel of "Ivan- 
hoo," which has been used also by Marschuer in his 
**Templar and Jewess." 
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The project of establishing an opera house at Sara- 
toga is regarded with .so much favor that the fire* 
quenters of Saratoga have subscribed liberally for its 
support. 

F. W. Jahns, music director to'the king of Prussia, 
is about to edit a "Chronological List, with Expla- 
nations, of the Entire Works of Carl Maria Yon 
Weber," and appeals to all the admirers of the com- 
poser who may possess manuscripts or autqrnphs of 
Weber, to aid him by entrusting him for a snort time 
with the same. 

TisTiSNS has received a present from the fashion- 
able subscribers to Her Majesty's Theatre, including 
dukes, marquises and others. The presentation was 
at the residence of the prima donna, and included a 
magnificent diamond bracelet and pair of diamond 
earrings of the richest and costliest design, with an 
appropriate inscription, recording the occasion of the 
gift and the names of the donors, engraved on vel- 
lum. 

SonfRA, the Italian composer, living io London, 
is at work on his new opera, "Leah." 

A London critic calls GRf si the Qneen Dowager, 
Adblina Patti the Queen Regnant, and Mario the 
King of the Realm of Song. 

On the 21st of August will be inaugurated atPe- 
^aro the statue of Rossini. At the theatre will be 
given ten representations of "William Tell." Mer- 
cadante has composed for the occasion a hymn for 
four hundred voices, which will be sung while the 
statue is uncovering. 

Crtckrt Music. — Music being now introduced 
(to the great relief of the ladies) at our grand Cricket 
Matches, Mr. Punch is induced to publish the list of 
pieces which, at his sugirestion, were performed dur- 
ing the Harrow and Eaton match, and. the fitness 
whereof was the subject of complimentary remark 
by the Princess of Wales. 

Invitation to the Ball, "Batti, batti ;" "Maiden 
Over I Over with me;" Favorite Catch, "Home! 
Sweet Home ;" Cricket on the Hearth Quadrilles, 
•nOn a Bat's back do I fly ;" "Proudly and Wide ;" 
"O, Mother, he's come to the Wicket y* "Good bye, 
sweetheart, good Bye." 

m 

The Athencatm understands that " an English ver- 
sion of Bach's Christmas' Oratorio has been pre- 
pared for that singularly secret body of musicians, 

the Bach Societv, by Miss Johnson ; who also ren- 
dered, fairly well, the text of the Passions-Musik 
into English. The success of the last public perform- 
ance of that interesting work by the Society in ones- 
tion, and its utter silence since, reminds us of no- 
thing so much as of the proceedings of Dorcae 
Fysshe. in Hood's Quaker's 'Conversazione :' Having 
craved permission to ask whether speech might Iw 
allowed, she was answered in the affirmative. 
'Whereupon she held her peace.' " 

New York.— The Atlas has the following Items 
of intelligence : 

We understand that a Historic Concert will be 
given within the walls of Old Trinity somewhere 
about the flrst week in October, which will be made 
the occasion of the opening of the new and pleasant 
chancel organ. We are informed that Dr. Cutler is 
making groat preparations for the event. Dr. Vinton 
will give an historical lecture illustrating the rise and 
progress of music from the earliest date. The com- 
positions to be performed will consist of selections 
from the oldest masters, illustrative of the different 
epochs in music. 

-. A splendid musical festival is Indicated, to t<ike 
place at Jones' Wood on Monday, the 29th of Au- 
gust, under the auspices of Carl Anschutz and Carl 
Formes. It is to be called the " Haydn Festival," 
and the principal feature will be the performance of 
the "Creation" of that great master, with a strength 
of instrumentation and chorus likely to stamp the 
event as the inauguration of a new character of festi- 
val on this continent. 

R088INT, it is said, Improvised an elegy in mem- 
ory of Mbtbrbrbr, while the funeral procession of 
the latter passed his window. 

Stanzas vrom thr Gbrmak. 

My heart, I hid thee answer — 
How are love's marvels wrought ?— 

" Two hearts to one pulse beating, 
Two spirits to one thought." 

And tell me how love cometh ? 

" It comes — unsought — unsent 1" 
And tell me how love goeth ? 

" That was not love mat went I " 
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Pabllahed brOllver Dita«a 9t €•« 



Vooal. with Piano Aooooipftiilme&t. 

She is sleeping, sweetly sleeping. Bentard Covert, 30 
Id BMBiofy of "Gmtto Canto," vhe siteps baatath 
th« "daikMscnoltotces.'* 

The Alabama and the Keacsarge. Song.F. WUder. 30 
DaMriptivs of the grtal aaw^l eombat, with a "hnr- 
nh » fttr TankM tut. 
Bear this gently to my mother. Ballad. 

/. W, TWaer. 30 

A gnetliv of the dylag soldtor to bto fttondt At boM. 

W* have now many sonfi of this BatvM«aDd It Is sb4 

to kiMw thai th^ avt In unisoBwith tbo fnUa^oT 

so naay wounded hearts. 

The Stirmp Cup. Song. ArdUL 30 

A soDf of high ehemeter, and sweet, but peeuBer 
melody, oontklalnK the Ikfowell of a kBlghfeto his hid|i» 
1% he *'moQDto, and rides away," after tbo ^ ksk 
•anbaad " has been "daneed in the hall.** 

Selections fW>m W, C. Levy's operetta, FanehUe, 
A eoUeeUoD of neat soogi aod doete, amooff whMi 
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How sad all nature seemi to be. Song. 

and 
Look, this is joy, how gaily bright. Song. 

The latter Is a mnsloal interpretation of the Ian- 
gnage of flowers, and is eztnmely grueAili the flxst 
to plaintive, but pleasing. 

Instrnmental llnale. 



Social Pastime. A selection of popular melodies 
for the Violin, with Piano accompaniment By 

S. Wumer, 

No. I. Smith's march. 35 

Thto will be foand to boa capital eoneetion of easy 
pieces ibr violin and piano. In 8mlth*s auroh, both 
aoeompanksenU and melody have so dISealty Ibr 
oommon perftyrmers. 
Horse Guards Quadrille, Lanceia. J. CKmght, 40 
Danoe loven will wvloone thto arrangeaMat, by a 
^▼orlte mnslelan of the Laoeero* Qnadrille. 
Carol polka. L, B. Wkitug, 80 

A cparUlng and prett7 prodoeHon. May be classed 
among the really good polkas. 
Efening Bells. Galop. X P. Clarke. 60 

Mr. Claike to well known as one of those lagitoh 
eonpcoen who has the rare talent of nrnklag moslo, 
at onoe very simple, and faU of SMiodj. **Xfining 
beUs ** ring hoc* qnito pleasantly. 



New School of Velocity. B'ki 1 aod S. LJCSUtr 

ea-lL^S 

Special Stodies. (Velocity), in Two Booki. 

X. KBkler. $1.60 
K»hler*s studies for beginners hsTc been already 
aotleed. The Special Stndtos are Ibr students qntto 
advanced, who wish to conquer the teehnleal diflral- 
ttes of concert moslo, and the azeroto 
biy adapted to thto end. They will commend 
■rives at once to any pmotloal teaehe 
the book. 

The Mew School of Velocity, to about on a level 
with Ciemy*s ezcellent studies, being about as dm- 
enltas they, and about as good. A tsadier with a 
Bumber of pupito will doubtless find 
ho will wish to substitute thto one for the other. 



Mvsio BT MAiL.~Musicissentbymail.tho sspaaM bolug 
two cents for every four on noes, or fkaction thereof. Pereone 
at a distance wll I And the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books oaa also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwigbt*! Joamftl of Mnaie. 

Half a doien of Beethoven*! Gontempc- 

rariee. 

11. ANTONIO BALIERI. 
lOontinued from ptft S90.] 

Salieri, who hardly ever knew a day'i mcknesa 
until some seventy years of af{e, has left ni one 
little picture of his family life, at the time he was 
conBned to his bed with the rheumatic trouble in 
his knee before mentioned, January, 1 788. 

[Here is again a date which does not well 
correspond to the story of the composition <^ 
AxuTy as given before ; but Mosel had a happy 
talent for mixing dates, as his sketch of Salieri's 
life in several places abundantly shows.] 

•* My wife " says the composer, " usually sat 
with two of my daughters, working at a table by 
my bedside; my son was busy at my writing 
desk with his studies ; two younger daughters 
were in the next room knitting and in charge of 
the three youngest girls, who played with their 
dolls ; I lay in bed and, in the intervals of read- 
ing and thinking, enjoyed this, for me, exquisite 
sight. At seven o'clock my wife and children 
performed aloud their evening devotions, and 
then again proceeded with their various employ- 
ments. At a later hour my son took his seat at 
the piano-forte, and, if either of his sisters wished 
it, he would play a waltx, and the girls danced 
in merry round. At nine o'clock came my wife 
and a maid to steam or smoke ray lame leg, or 
whatever else the physician had ordered ; one of 
the oldest girls then brought me my soup, and 
half an hour later, came wife, son, and my seven 
daughters,. — she giving me a kiss, the others 
kissing my hand, to wish me a good night. How 
pleasantly in this wise ilew the evenings ! How 
quickening to the heart ot a fond husband and 
father is such an enjoyment ! " 

Poor Salieri I wife, son, and three daughters 
went before him to the grave ; the loss of his 
only ton was especially bitter, and one he often 
mourned over in his latter years. 

Ferhapi nowhere, better than here, can a 
word be introduced upon Salieri's love of nature. 
In this regard he was like Beethoven, with, how- 
ever, a characteristic difference. Beethoven de- 
lighted in long rambles over the hills and in the 
deep Tallies among the mountains, which ap- 
proach within a few miles of the capital. Un- 
married and uncon6ned by any official or family 
duties, he could indulge this taste—- in his case 
rising to the strength of a passion — to its fullest 
extent, Salieri, tied by his duties as Chapel- 
master and enjoying the sweetsof a happy family 
life, bad his favorite walks near the city, on the 
broad, flat island of the Danube, which, at its 
upper end, is called the Brigittenau ; which, im- 
mediately opposite the city, is partially covered 
with the suburb, Leopoldstadt, with its fine pub- 
lic garden called the Augarten ; and which then 
spreads away for some miles, in the public 
grounds known as the Prater. (** So jolly as in 
the Plrater," says Mephistopbeles to Faust) 



Beethoven'i stormy nature delighte<l in moun- 
tains and woods ; Salieri's gentler feelings found 
play in the broad, green spaces and scattered 
groves of the plain. Beethoven delighted in 
looking down from the heights ; Salieri in con- 
templating the heights themselves from below. 
Let him tell the story of his three favorite trees. 

** Many years ago. I had selected three noble 
trees, standing apart, for my favorites, under 
whom cool shade I passed many a happy hour in 
reading, composing, and reflection. One of them 
stands in the Prater, the second in the Augartpn, 
and the third in the Brifrittenau. The view from 
the first embraced to the right an arm of the 
Danube, and wooded islands beyond ; to the left 
broad reaches of greensward adorned with wild- 
rose bushes and handsome groups of young trees ; 
while in front the eye looked across plains^ and 
vallies away to the Leopold's and Kahlen-Bergs, 
crowned with romantic old cloisters. 

<' The second of my trees was in the Augarten, 
thickly surrounded with bushes various in sort 
and size, between which I could see at a distance 
the people as they strolled through the various 
avenues. From the third tree, I saw to the right 
hills and valleys — abodes of men; to the lefb 
thick woods; in front the river and a superb 
view of the city and its suburbs. How many 
happy hours lived I under these three majestic 
trees ! The dreadful hurricane of 1807 caused 
them, it may be said, to disappear ; that in the 
Prater and that in the Brigittenau, spite of their 
size, were, with a thousand others, torn dp by 
the roots ; that in the Auffei^n split down to 
within a man's height of the ground. Two days 
af^er that raging storm I saw and shuddered at 
the terrible devastation. True, there were still 
pleasant spots enough lefV in those lovely groves ; 
but, as I was so accustomed on every first of 
May to spend at least half an hour under my 
favorite trees — yes, even in winter time, and 
especially in March and April, to' visit them, that 
I might enjoy the first signs of their reviving 
vegetation — so even now I often go, and not 
without a melancholy feeling, to visit the spots 
where they stood, and note with pleasure that 
from the roots of the first two new sprouts are 
shooting, and from the trunk of the third new 
branches are springing, which, if not healing, are 
to some extent hiding the mutilation." 

And here— like Cid Hamet Ben Engeli— J. F. 
Edler von Mosel, composer, critic, historian, and 
Imperial Royal Librarian, breaks forth into an 
exclamation in mann^ and form following, 
to wit: 

<*And a man like this, who found such pure 
joy in the presence of his family ; who possessed 
such a warm feeling for the beauties of nature ; 
who — as we have seen— ^saved the life of his ser- 
vant through a truly paternal care, — not a servant 
long proved and faithful found, but one engaged 
but temporarily ; who cherished the feeling of 
gratitude .for favors received, even to the borders 

of the grave ; — such a man his enemies (and- 
what extraordinary man is firee from them ?) 



had the impudence to pretend was guilty of the 
meanest and most hideous crime against one of 
his brethren in art— against Mozart— and this, 
too, on no other ground for so shameful a slan- 
der, than not even fault-finding with that great 
master's compositions, but only silence upon their 
preeminent beauties ; a silence, which, even if it 
may have had its origin in jealousy of the fame 
of a rival— of which the noblest artist cannot 
fully divest himself, — ^still could never have been 
any ground for giving so deadly a thrust in his 
last days at the fame of a man in every respect 
honorable and virtuous." 

That in the matter of Salieri's expressing his 
ill opinion of Mozart's dramatic music by silence 
alone, Mosel is here wrong, the reader has 
already seen ; but as to the rest, this burst of 
feeling is creditable to him, and well grounded. 

But, to return to the narrative and to the 
year 1788. 

We have seen that the year began for Salieri 
with the production of his amazingly popular 
i4xur, and that, while producing fas Chapel- 
master) new works by Paisiello and Mozart 
during the spring, he finished the composition of 
Abbate Casti's '* Cublai'* — a heroic, comic opera. 

" This opera," says Mosel, **has hitherto (1827) 
nowhere been given, and its performance might 
perhaps meet with difficulties on any stage, be- 
cause of its somewhat doubtful subject, which is 
treated by the poet rather with biting satire than 
with* good-natured wit. The music, without 
standing in the front rank of Salieri's works as a 
whole, has yet in parts much that is meritorious." 

The reader may perhaps remember that in 
1779, from kindness to a composer named Russ, 
whom various ciroumstances deprived of the op- 
portunity of bringing out the opera ordered of 
him for the opening of a new theatre in Milan, 
Salieri had voluntarily given up to him the com- 
position of the second act of ^11 Tcdismano^** 
and that the work proved a success. Afler the 
^^Ctihlai/' the composer turned his attention to 
Hliis Milan work, and wrote new music to the 
second act. Three new operas had been brought 
out under his direction [see the list before given] 
since the Don Giovanni^ but with so little success 
as to call for **/Z Tcdismano " on the 10th Sept* 

**This opera pleased sufficiently," says the 
modest composer. Truth, however, requires the 
expression * very greatly,' and it fully deserved 
its success." (Mosel.) It was given nine times 
before the end of the year. ** Noteworthy is it 
that in this work Salieri for the first time em- 
ployed clarinets, and the fundamental bass plays 
a more important part than in most of his earlier 

productions. The text ranks in the better class 
of Italian comic operas — the number of which is 
not large — having the same subject with that 
well known drama to which Carl Maria von 
Weber wrote such pleasing music — Predua." 
(Mosel.) Salieri's appointment as first Chapel- 
master has been noticed. Mosel's record, coo- 
fused as to dates, is as follows : 

• ICoMl'v eoBftufcm of tiM datM of Bftltori's labon la 17874 
la ibis tMouat rwtHM bj mmnn of th* Vlnaa 
Ottoadir tad Dr. BoaaMthatr^ MS. Ooalofat. 
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** In the same year Salieri waa priven the posi- 
tion of the deceased Bono, I. K. Chapelmaster, 
by which the direction of the chapel and cham- 
ber music (A the court and the opera came into 
his hand?, for which last function, however, he 
drew a separate salary. The chamber concerts 
began already at that time to be less frequent, 
and on account of the increasing; ill health of the 
monarch soon ceased entirely. 

"Austria, allied with^ Russia, took the field 
against the Turks. Joeeph 11., in spite of his 
feeble health, departed for the camp (Feb. 29, 
1 788.) To celebrate his return, Salieri prepared 
himself with a new Mass and a Te Deum; but the 
monarch, after his return (Dec. 5J, was almost 
constantly confined to his bed by the loni; and 
painful sickness which was destined to put so 
early an end to a life, so dear to millions of men, 
and the Te Deum did not take place.*' 

Meantime another opera, " II Paxtor jido^ 
text by Da Ponte, was in Salieri's hands, and 
•ame to performance on the 11th of February, 
1789. The text was bad and the music hot re- 
markable — the result nothing to boast of. "// 
TuTco in IlaVxar music by Svidelmann, came 
upon the stage April 28 ; " I due supposfe Conti" 
and '^Ir/ue Baroni" both composed by Cimarosa, 
respectively on May 12 and Sept. 6 ; after which, 
the first new opera was "Za Cifra" of which the 
text was a remodeling by Da Ponte of "^ Dama 
Pastorella" composed by Salieri in Rome in 
1780, and the music almost entirely new. 

Da Ponte merely remarks that the.^e two 
operas "formed no very brilliant point in 
Salieri's fame," though the latter appearf to 
l^ve been a success. 

If, however, this year (1789), with its multi- 
plied duties and cares, and probably anxiety 
and grief at the condition of Joseph's health, 
did not add much to the composer's fame at 
home, he had testimonials in abundance of the 
spread and increase of his reputation abroad. 

Mazzala wrote him from Dresden of the im- 
mense success of Axur on that stage, and be- 
sought him to compose a text, "// Po«/a ridicolo," 
after an English piece, — which, however, came 
to nothing. 

La Salle, Secretary of the Academy of Mniiic 
at Paris, offered a text, "£« Troubadour" (by an 
author not namd) — which also came to nothing. 
And Du Roger wrote him about a four act text, 
which his description shows was but a Frenchify-' 
ing of Shakespeare's ** Te.mpest." 

Matteo Liverati informed hinn that his // Talis- 
mano had been given in Potsdam in honor of the 
Princess of Orange. 

From a pretty wide examination of the annual 
reports of the principal German theatres of those 
days, I draw the conclusion that, in the original 
Italian or in German translations, the more im- 
portant works of Salieri were far more popular 
and much oftener given than those of Mozart ; 
while the Grotto di Trofonio was at the least as 
much performed as Mozart's *^Ent/UJirung.T In- 
deed, Paisiello's ^^Barbier di SevUla ** had then a 
similar relation to Mozart's Figaro*s HochzeU^ in 
regard to the frequency of performance, which 
Rossini's "Barrier " has in our day. In other 
words, as, with the exception of the EntJUhrung^ 
Mozart's operae were less to the taste of the 
monarch and the public in Vienna than those of 
Salieri : so it was all through Germany. What- 
ever the appreciative few may have thought of 



" Figaro's Marriage " and " Don Giovanni," to 
the general operatic public Salieri was certainly 
the greatest of then living composers! This 
seems hardly [ft)ssible to us in 1864, but it was so; 
and while it shows how little reasoh Salieri had 
to treat his rival ungenerously, it accounts satis- 
factorily for the bitterness of his remarks iifK)n 
that rival's music, when thirty years later it was 
to be heard on every operatic stage, while his 
was forgotten ! 

Thus in 1789 the composer, in his fortieth year, 
had attained all the objeotn to which a musician 
i'ould look as the aims of his ambition. He was 
Imperial Royal Chapclmaster of the Emperor of 
Germany ; his combined salaries ma»le him com- 
paratively rich ; his successes at Paris jravc him 
not only fame but a steady income from the Grand 
Opera; his works were given everywhere and 
were considered standard pieces ; from all ^irles 
came orders for new works, the then most flistin- 
guished operatic poets wishing to have their texts 
put into his hands; he was already the gr at 
teacher of operatic composition, and but a few 
3 ears later numbered Beethoven among his 
pupils. 

(To be Contlnned.) 



A Night in Florence. 

■T BIWRICB BIIMB.* 

In the ante-room, Maximilian met the Doctor, 
who was drawing: on his black gloves. ** I am in 
a great hurry," were hiswor.ls; until Signora 
Maria fell into a light slumber, a few minutes 
ago, she had not slept a wink all day. I need 
not caution yon to avoid disturbing her by noi^e 
of any kind. When she awakes she must not on 
any account be permitted to converse. She 
may not move, nor stir, nor speak. Mental ex- 
ertion alone may save her. Let me prevail 
upon you to tell her some of your odd stories, so 
that she may \ie still and listen." 

" Do not fear, Doi^tor ;" answered Maximilian, 
with a melancholy smile. ** I have become an 
expert tattler and shall not suffer her to get a 
word in edgewise. I will tell her enough fantas- 
tic stuff but, tell me, how long may she 

live ? " 

** I am in a great hurry," the Doctor said and 

disappeared. 

Black Deb(\rah, with her acute ear, had recog- 
nized Maximilian's step and gently opened the 

door for him. When he motioned to her, she 
glided oat of the room, leaving him alone with 
his friend. A single lamp shed a flickering twi- 
light through the chamber, now and then, throw- 
ing half fearful, half searching gleams upon the 
face of the sick woman who, clad in a white 
muslin dress, lay upon the green damask sofa. 
Whenever the lamp shed its pale rays over her 
face, he trembled — ** My (lod !" — he muttered — 
*^What is this? what recollections does this 
awaken ? — Yes, now I remember, the white piu* 
ture with the green background : yes, now. 

At that moment the patient awoke. As from 
the depths of a dream, her mild, blue eyes gazed 
at him imploringly, beseechingly. ** What were 
you thinking, Maximilian ?" she asked with that 

sad, soft voice of the consumptive, in which we 
seem to hear the lisping of an infant, the twitter- 
ing of a birrl and the death rattle of a human 
being. *' What were you thinking of, just then, 
Maximilian ? " she repeated, whilst she raised 
herself so quickly that her long c>irls played 
about her head like frightened golden serpents. 

* TraasUted for thii Journal by 8. ^ Snail. 



*■ For God's sake ! " exclaimed Maximilian, as 
he gently pushed her back upon the sofa; " you 
must lie still and not talk. I will tell you all my 
thoughts, all my feelings, and, in fact, even more 
than I know." 

" Truly " he continued, " I can scarcely recall 
my thoughts and feelings. Dim pictures of my 
childho<^ passed through my brain. I was think- 
of my mother's (rastle, of its deserted garden and 
of the beautiful statue that lay there in the 
green grai?s. I said my mother's castle, but do 
not, I beg of you, imagine that it was a lordly 
and magnificent one. I always speak of it in 
that way, antl my father was wont to say my 
cattle with a peculiar expression and a strange 
smile. I^ng after that, when I waa already 
twelve years old and travelled to the castle with 
my mother, I discovered why he used to smile at 
the mention of it. It was my first journey. We 
rode the whole day through a dense forest, (I 
shall never forget how dark it was) and, towards 
evening, we ntopped before a large meadow from 
which a cross bar separated us. We had been 
waiting nearly half an hour when the boy came 
out of the neighboring hut and removed the bar 
in order to admit us. I say the hoy^ because that 
is what the aged Martha always called her forty- 
year old nephew. In order to receive as with 
becoming dignity, he hail donned his departed 
uncle's old suit and had left us waiting outside while 
he beat a little of the dust out of it. If there 
had been time enough, he would have put on 
stockings. As it was, there was but little con* 
trast between his long red legs and his flaming 
s(*ar1et coat. Whether he wore panfaloona under 
it I do not now remember. When Johann, our 
servant, who had oAen heard of the castle in 
which his departed master had dwelt, saw the 
little, rickety, tumble-down building to which 
the boy conducted us, his features betrayed hia 
astonishment. He was, however, almost con- 
founded with wonder when mother told him to 
bring in the bed. How could he have dreamed 
that there were no beds in the castle ?- He had 
either forgotten mother's orders to bring them, or 
had regarded them as unnecessary. 

The little one-story house had, in its beat 
days, boasted of but five rooms, and presented a 
sorrowful picture of desolation. The furniture 
was broken, the hangings were torn, and, in 
many spots, the flooring was removed. There 
was not one whole pane of glass lefl. On every 
hand were the traces of the reckless and riotous 
soldiers who had at one time been quartered 
there. " Billeting always amused itself with us," 
said the boy with a bashful smile. Mother signi- 
fied her wish to be left alone, and, while Johann 
and the boy were engaged with each other, I 
went to look at the garden. There, again, was 
a most sorrowful picture of destruction. Some 
of the trees were riven ; others lay there die- 
mantled, with mocking parasites climbing over 
their fallen branches. Box-bushes, here and 
there, showed where paths had once been. There 
were statues, also, of which the most were head- 
less and even the best preserved, noseieas. I still 
remember a Diana, the lower half of whose body 
oddly enough, was covered with dark ivy, and a 
goddess of plenty, out of whoee eorna<H)pia there 
issued naught but rank weeds. The wrath of 
time and of man had spared but one statue ; and 
even that had been thrown from ita pedestal and 
was lying in the high grass. There it lay, unin- 
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jured — a marble (tocMass, with pure, lovely feat- 
ures and finely chiselled, noble bosom, 8hinin«r 
forth from the high firass, like a Grecian revela- 
tion. I was almost frightened when I first beheld 
it ; the spectacle filled me with a stranjre feclinjj 
of oppression and fear, while inexplicable timid- 
ity prevented me from looking long at the beau- 
tiful siirht. 

When I returned to my mother, she was stand- 
in «» by the window m deep thought, her head 
resting on her right hand and tears flowing down 
her cheeks. I had never before s<*en her weep 
so bitterlv. She embraced me with tender con- 
cern and begged me to forgive her because 
Johann's carelessness had deprived me of a bed. 
" OhI Martha," she said, "is very sick and cannot 
give her bed to you ; Johann may, however, 
arrange the carriage cushions so that you can 
sleep on them, and can cover you with his cloak. 
I shall sleep here on the straw ; this is the bed 
chamber of my blessed father ; things once looked 
better here. And now leave me to myself." And 
•he wept yet more bitterly than at first. 

What with the strange couch and the excite- 
ment, I could not sleep. The moonlight streamed 
in through the broken panes as if to entice me 
out into the clear summer evening. I tossed from 
right to left, closed my eyes and opened them 
again, without being able to banish the recollec- 
tion of the beautiful statue out in the {rrass. I 
could not account for the bashfulness^hat over- 
came me when I beheld it, and felt vexed because 
of my childishness. "To-morrow," I muttered, 
** I will kiss thee, beautiful face of marble ! on the 
corner of thy beautiful mouth, where the lips join 
and fade away into the lovely dimple." Won- 
drous impatience consumed me. I lost all con- 
trol over the wondrous impulse and sprang from 
my conch, exclaiming : " What odds ! This very 
night will I kiss thee, lovely creature ! " Fearful 
that my mother might hear my footsteps, I went 
out as quickly as possible. 1*)iis was easily done 
because, though a great coat of arms surmounted 
the door-frame, there were no doors. Not a sound 
was heard. All lay quiet and solemn, bathed in 
the gentle moonlight. The shadows of the trees 
looked as though they were nailed to the ground. 
As I approached the lovely goddess, lying motion- 
less on the grass, I almost feared that, by the 
slirihtest sound, T might awaken her. Her beau- 
tiful limbs seemed locked in a deep sleep rather 
than chained by some marble god. I bent over 
her, in order to admire her perfect features — 
shuddering fear held me back, while boyish desire 
impelled me towards her; my heart beat 
as though I were about committing a murder ; 
and at last I kissed the lovely goddess with 
greater warmth, affection and wildness than I 
have ever kissed at any time in my life. Nor 
have I ever forgotten the sweet, shuddering sen- 
sation that flowed through my soul while my lips 
pressed the cold marble ones. And let me tell 
you, Maria,whi1e I stood there looking at you, you 
reminded me of the white statue in the green 

grass. Had you slept longer, my lips had not 
withstood — 

*♦ Max I Max I " she cried with deep feeling ; 
you are horrible ! You know that a kiss from your 
lips-— 

" Oh I don't say a word. I know you would 
find anything like that horrible. You need not 
look at me so imploringly. I do not misinterpret 
your emotion8,t hough their cause remains a mys- 
tery to me. I have never been permitted to press 
my lips against yours — ** 



Without allowing him to finish the sentence, 
she seized his hand and covered it with passionate 
kisses. Then, smiling, she said : *' Pray, tell me 
more about your loves. How long did you adore 
the marble statue that you kissed in the garden 
of the castle ? " 

" We left there the next day, answered Max- 
imilian. " I never saw the beautiful statue 
a{;ain. But it filled my heart for nearly four 
years and awakened a strange passion for stat- 
uary, that has clung to me ever since. It was but 
this morning that I again felt its force. After 
leaving the Laurentian Library, I found myself, 
scarcely knowing how I got there, in the chapel 
where Italy's noblest race slumbers in peace on 
the bed of jewels it prepared for its couch. Dur- 
ing an entire hour, I remained lost in contempla- 
tion of a female statue, the powerful physique 
of which betrayed the force and boldness of 
Michael An^elo, while the whole figure seemed 
enveloped in an atmosphere of etherial sweetness 
rarely looked for in the works of that master. It 
seemed as though the spirit of dreamland, with 
all its peaceful bliss, lay buried in that marble 
figure : as if graceful rest dwelt in its beautifully 
proportioned limbs and gentle moonlight flowed 
through its veins. It was Night by Michel An- 
geloBuonarotti. Ah! how gladly would I sleep 
the sleep eternal in the arms of such a Night I 

" Paintings of women never interested me as 
much as statues. Once, only, have I been in love 
with a painting. It was a beautiful Madonna, 
whose acquaintance I formed in a church at 
Cologne on t!ie Rhine. I suddenly became a zeal- 
ous church-goer and my soul was soon absorbed 
in the mysticism of the Catholid religion. Like 
a Spanish cavalier, I would gladly have fought 
every day for the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary the Queen of the AngMs and most beauti- 
ful Ladv of Heaven or Earth I At that time, I 
f«'1t an interest in all the members of the holy 
family, and never passed a picture of Saint 
Joseph without lifting my hat in the most friendly 
manner. That did not last very long, however ; 
for a^ soon as I made the acquaintance of a Gre- 
cian nymph, in a gallery of the aniique, I left the 
Madonna incontinently and without the least 
ceremony." 

" And were you never in love with any but 
sculptured or painted women?" asked Maria, 
with a suppressed laugh. 

" Oh ! yes ! I have loved dead women," 
answered Maximilian, while his face became 
shrouded with an expression of great seriousness. 
He did not observe that his words had caused 
Maria to start with terror, and continued : 

** Yes, strange to say, I once fell in love with a 
maiden, seven years after her death. When first 
I became acquainted with little Mile. Very, she 
pleased me exceedingly. During the three days 
I passed in her company, I was delighted with 
eyery word and action of that wonderful and 
charming creature ; yet my heart remained inno- 
cent of Ir.ve. Nor was I deeply affected, a few 
months later, when I learnev.1 that she had died 
of nervous fever. I forgot her entirely, and did 
not, I am sure, think of her for years. Full seven 
years had passed, when I found myself at Pots- 
dam, whither I had repaired in order to spend 
the summer in undisturbed solitude. I associated 
with no one. My only companions were the 
statues in the garden of Sans Souci, One day, 
while there, I suddenly recollected certain fea- 



tures and a peculiarly lovely voice and manner, 
without being able to remember the person to 
whom they belonged. There is nothing more 
tormenting than such rummaging among old 
memories, and when little Very's face came up 
to me a few days afterwards, it was with surprise 
and delight that I recollected it as the lovely and 
forgotten image which had so agitated me. The 
dis(-overy made me as happy as one who has un- 
expectedly recovered a most intimate friend. 
Gradually the faded tints became life-like, and, 
at last, the sweet little creature stood before me 
incarnate — smilinsr, pouting, and more witty than 
ever. After that it seemed as if the lovely image 
would never desert me. it filled mv soul ; 
wherever I went, or strayed, it was at my side, 
speaking to me, laughing with me; always gen- 
tle, but never over-alfectionate. Day by day, as 
the image gained in substantiality, I became the 
more enchanted by it. It is easy to summon 
spirits, but diflicult to send them back into the 
dark void whence they come. They look at one 
so implorinjzly, and one's heart pleads for them 

so powerfully = — . An<l thus, as I could not 

destroy my chains, I fell in love with little Very, 
when she had been dead for seven years. For 
six months I lived at Potsdam, absorbed by my 
passion. During that time, I was more careful 
than ever before to avoid all contact with those 
around me, and felt annoyed and embarrassed 
when any one chanced to brush against me in 
the street I cherished an engrossing dread of 
all objects, similar, perhaps, to that felt by the 
wandering spirits of the dead ; for it is said that 
when they meet us living creatures, their fright 
is equal to that of human beings on meeting a 
spectre. A traveller whom 1 dared not avoid, 
happened to pass through Potsdam at that period. 
I allude to my brother. His presence and his 
remarks about recent events in every-day life, 
seemed to awaken me from a dream, and I start- 
ed with frisht when I realized how long I had 
buried myself in frightful solitude. I had not 
even noticed the change of the seasons, and I 
gazed with astonishment upon the trees already 
in the garb of autumn and long since leafle^i. 
I bade a hasty adieu to Potsdam and little Very, 
repaired to another town, whither affairs of im- 
portance called me, and where, through my 
straitened circumstances and other influences, I 
was soon thrust back into the actual world." 

" Good heavens ! " said Maximilian, while his 
lip quivered with a smile of pain. " Good 
heavens ! how the live women I used to meet at 
that time tortured me — -affectionately, I mean — 
with their pouting and caressing, their petty 
jealousies and constant sighs. To what lots of 
balls they made me trot with them ; — what quan- 
tities of scandal I was mixed up in ; — what de- 
light in lying ; — what deceitful kisses — what 
poisoned flowers ! Those women succeeded in 
destroying all the happiness and affection of 
which I was capable, and, for a while. I became a 
woman-hater. My condition resembled that of 
a certain officer of the French army, who, dur- 
ing the Russian campaign, had, with great diffi- 
culty, been rescued from the icy caverns of Bere- 
sina, and who, ever since that time, entertains 
such an aversion for anything frozen, that he will 
not even suffer Tortoni's sweetest and most ex- 
cellent ices to be brought near him. Yes, the 
Beresina of love through which I had passed 
caused me to look with feelings of disgust upon 
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the finest ladies, angelic women and damsels like 
Tanilla-sherbet 

•* Do not despise the women, I bejr of you,** 
said Maria. ** Those cant phrases, afieetcd by 
all men, are worn out. When you look for hap* 
piness, you must needs seek woman after all." 

" Oh 1** sighed Maximilian, "that is all very 
true. But women, alas ! have but one way in 
which to make us happy, while they have thirty 
thousand ways of making us miserable." 

** My dear friend," answered Maria, while she 
bit her lips to hide a smile, ** I speak of the onion 
of two kindred souls. Havc( you never enjoyed 

such bliss ? Ah I but T see that you blush , 

so pray continue, Max." 

** Truly, Maria, I am almost boyishly bashful 
when about to confess to you the blessed love 
that once made me unutterably happy. I have 
not yet lost my recollection of it, and my soul 
oAen flees to its cool shades when the suffocating 
dust and the burning heat of the life around me 
become insupportable. However, of this inamo- 
rata I cannot give you a correct idea. She was 
' so etherial that in dreams alone could she reveal 
herself to me. You, I trust, are free from preju* 
dice against dreams. Those nocturnal phenomena 
possess as much reality as the coarser images of 
the day, upon which we can place our hands and 
with which we ofltimes soil our fingers. Yes, in 
dreams I saw the lovely being who made mo 
happier than aught else in this world ever did. 
I cannot tell you much reganling her general 
appearance, nor can I describe her features 
minutelv. Hers was a face that I had never 
before seen and never saw afterwards. I can 
remember this much : it was neither florid nor 
pale, but softly sallow, and as transparent as 
crystal The charm of that face lay neither in 
regularity of features nor in interesting mobility; 
its character lay rather in its enchanting, fascin- 
ating, and almost appalling truthfulness. Full 
of conscious love and graceful goodness, it was 
more like a soul than a face, and, on that ac- 
count, I have never been able fully to recall its 
outward form. The eyes were as soft as flowers. 
The lips were pale, but gracefully curvc<l. She 
wore a prignoir of blue silk and naught besides. 
Her neck and feet were uncovered, and her 
graceful proportions peered forth stealthily 
through her soft, thin dress. I cannot recall 
what we used to say to one another. T only 
know that we were aflianced, and, frank, happy, 
and confiding as we were, we chatted like cheer- 
ful bride and bridegroom, or brother and sister. 
At other times, we ceased to speak, and gazed 
into each other's eyes, living ages Ih that happy 
contemplation. 

(T^ be ooBtiiiiMd.) 
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Bob«rt Schamann and Clara Wieek.* 

Robert Schumann's residence in Leipsic, having 
proved ho important in many respects for German 
music, deserves oar particular consideraiion. Kob- 
ert Schumann, born at Zwifkan, on the 8rh Jane, 
1810, was the voungest son of August Schamann, a 
bookseller. He took hi« tint lesnons in the art — on 
the piano to wit— from Ilerr Kiinsch, Bachelor of 
Arts, and teacher, at that period, in the Lyceum of 
the above town. " The empire of tone soon filled the 
boy's Koul ; its magic " — as Jo<«eph von Wasiclewnki 
expresses himself in his a<^niirnble bio{;raphy entitled 
Robert Schumann — "quickly loosened the bonds of 
his spirit, and, at the same time, exenised wuch a 

Cower upon his TouthCol and excited mind, that, of 
is own accord, and without any knowledge of the 

* Vrom a work entitled, Zur G^aekirhtt de» Thtntna tmd 
4» Mwik m LetfrnCf by Dr. JCmll Kneaohke. (F. FlelMher, 
Leipeie.) 



theory of general bass, he even attempted oricinal 
productions. The earliest of these, consistinfr of 
small dances, were written as far b:ick as between 
his seventh and eighth year. The gift of extempor- 
izing, too, was simaltnneonsly manifested in a de- 
gree commensurate with the manual proficiency he 
had attained." With regard to the last point, we 
read, among other things, in a biographical sketch 
published in the AUgemeine Muaik-Zeitung (series for 
1840) : " It is related that, even when a boy. Schn. 
mann possessed a particular partiality and gift for 
painting feelings and characteristic traits in tone ; 
nay, more : he is said to have been able to sketch so 

Crecisely and comically fhe varions dispositions of 
is playfellows who stood aronnd him at the piano, 
that they would burst out laughing at the excellence 
of their portraits." 

It would lead as too far were we to attempt to fol- 
low further the process pursued in its development by 
Schumann's talent, dnring the days of his bovhood 
and of his voiuh, however interestinir the subject ii 
of itself. Ilis various acts, frequently highly amus- 
ing, and frequently even touching, while he was grow- 
ing op in hii* father's honse, have all, probably, been 
mentioned and collected, in a reverential spirit, by 
Waiielewski, and therefore, it must suffice for us 
atialn to refer to that writer's book, which has been 
our guide in the present chapter. 

In March, 1828, Schumann went to the University 
of Leipsic to study law. Of the many acquaintunces 
he formed in oar town, there was not one which 
pro^etl more important for him than that with Fried- 
rich Wieck, concerning whom it may here be advis 
able to give a few bioijrrapbical facts. He was bom 
on the 18th Aneust, 1785. at Pretsch, a small town 
near Wittenberg. At an early aj^ be manifested a 
partiality for music, but, on account of his parents' 
poverty, was nnabje to satisfy it. Bv the help of 
kind patrons, he was subsequently enabled to attend 
the Tonrau Gymnasium. On leavinar that insiitn- 
tion, he proceeded, in 1803, to the High School at 
Wittenbenr. as a student of theolotry- Hem at last, 
having several mnsicMl acquaintances, he found an 
opportunity of indulfrins: his ruling passion, and tried 
his hand at four or five instruments, snrh as the harp, 
the piano, the violin, the horn, and the double-bass, 
simultaneously. He receh'ed. at that period, some 
half dozen piano-forte lessons from Herr Milchmayer, 
the Musical Director, li\in(r in Tor^nu, snd this was 
the only instruction be ever had in his who*o life. 
The student years in Wittenberg mere followed by 
his residence, as private tntor, in a noble family, at 
Zin^st, near Qnerfnrt, but his sojourn ended, for 
some reasons not quite clear, by his leaving secretly 
and at nijrht. He next accepted a similar appoint^ 
mcnt in the house of Herr von M., at Bielits, not far 
from Bautzen. Bnt here, too, as well as in several 
other families, he did not remain lonir. At last, a 
nervous aflection compelled him to ahnndon his old 
profession entirely. He now went to Leipsic for the 
purpose of consnltinir Hahnemann. He remained in 
the town, and founded a musical circulating lilirary. 
He also gave pianoforte lessons, at first accordinfr to 
Logier's system, and then according to one of his 
own : " based upon rational views, and (rradnally 
improved by a keen and delicate faculty of observa- 
tion." Wieck has been called not unjustlv " a bom 
piano-forte teacher." At Easter, 1840, he qnitted 
Leipsic, and settled in Dresden, where he is still en- 
gaged as actively as ever in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. 

Schumann, who had then scarcely made his ac- 
quaintance, begged, like others, Wieck to give htm 
piano-forte lessons. He took some, thoneh indeed 
only a very limited number. As early as Febmary, 
1829, Wieck was compelled, from want of time, to 
leave off i?iving these lessons. Bnt even had snch 
not been the case, our friend could not have learned 
much more of him, because, soon afterwards he 
qnitted Leipsic for a lengthened period, to go and 
atndy at the University of Hoidelbertr. Here, ajrain, 
Schumann entered himself as a student »of law, 
thoui?h dnring his stay at the University ha became 
clearly conscions that* he was not born for learning 
but for art. The notion of chanfrini; his career took 
firm possession of him. He openefl his mind to his 
mother — his father was already dead— and appealed 
to Friedrich Wieck to deeide the matter. Wieck 
pronounced altotrether in his favor. On this, Schu- 
mann's family oflered no further objection, and at 
Michaelmas, 1830, Schumann returned to Leipsic. 
resolved to live entirely for music, and educate him- 
self further in it under Wieck. In order to be near 
him, Schumann even took a lodeing in Wieck'sown 
residence, in the Grimmaische Strasse. 

The earnestness, however, with which he immedi- 
ately devoted himself to an artistic career, in order to 
make rapid progress, was attended, unfortunately, in 
one respect, with very disastrous consequences. In 



order to give his rifrht hand the greatest possible 
mobility and quickness, he made experiments with 
string, always tying up one finger, and keeping it in 
the air,«o as to render it independent of the others not 
thus raised. By so doing, he stretched the sinews of 
the hand immoderately, and the consequence was 
that it became completely crippled. He thns saw 
himself disappointed in the hope of ever being a 
piano-forte virtuoso, and so. " driven to it almost in- 
evitHblv by fate, he tit length entered upon that 
ground in which the seed of creative power slumlier- 
inc: within him spronted forth, and urew up till it 
irradoally became a tree full of hlmtsotns and of fruit, 
thoufrh. alas, ultimately withered at the top : he de- 
voted himself entirely to composition." (See Wasie- 
lewski.) 

At that period, Heinrich Dom (now Boyal CmdU 
mei»tfr\n Berlin) was Musical Director at the tiiea- 
tre, then a Theatre Koval. Leipsic. Schumann ap- 
plied to him for theoretical m'*traction, and how 
thankftil he was to the end of his life for that instruc- 
tion, which really first opened to him the inward 
nature of art, sppcnrs from letters which the two men 
snbsequently wrote each other. For a few years oar 
friend's principal occupation was composition ; what 
he composed may be seen on reference to Wasielew- 
ski's book. Wo may here remsrk that the first move- 
ment of a still unknown and unfinished symphony, 
in G minor, for orchestra, was destined to he the first 
work by Schumann publicly played, which was at a 
concert civen by Clara Wieck, then thirteen years old, 
on the 18th November, 1832, at Zwickau, the com- 
poser's native town. The composer himself was 
present, and, unobserved bv any one, heard the per- 
formance from a modest hiding place. By the way, 
for the sake of change, he spent the entire winter of 
1632-33 once more at home, and did not return to 
Leipsic before the March of the year litst named. 

He now gave up his lodging in Wieck's honse, 
not becanf^e he had ceased to be on an intimate foot- 
in(r with Yi^**k, but only to move into an idyllic and 
tranquil summer retreat in " Riedel's Garden, which 
he animated not only in the day time with his music, 
but frequently, on mild nights, with his acquaint- 
ances. He did this sometimes in a humorous, and, 
it must be confessed, rather fast manner." In Sep- 
tember, however, he quilted these quarters, and hired 
a lodirinir on the fourth floor of Heifer's house, in 
the Burgstrasse. Here he was destined to be thrown 
into a state of most serious and violent mental agita- 
tion, foreshadowing his future fate. A sister-in-law 
of his died, and the intelligence of the fact, coming 
npon him unexpectedly, produced a profound impres- 
sion which, on one paiticniar nij[ht, attained so great 
a hei(;ht as nearly to result in suicide. With refer- 
ence to this there is the fol lowing entry m his diary : 
" The fearful night of Oitol»er 17th." 

(To b« eontlnu«d.) 
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London- 

The RoTAL Italiah Opbra brought its seeson 
to a close with four performances of L* EtmU du 
Nord in the last week of July. We have already 
made note of the performances from week to week. 
The TVmes pronounces it the most brilliant and proa- 
perous season since 1851. 

Her Majesty's Theatre also finished iu regu- 
lar season about the same time, followed by a series 
of extra nights in August at reduced prices. The 
operas of the first week were 06eroff, ilirtUa, Fautt, 
Trovatore »nd Lucrezia Borgia ; of the second and 
hat week, Lucia, Lucrezia, Fatmt, &c. 

Mr. Mapleson's season (says the AthmMntm) is 
understood to have been a less fruitful one than Mr. 
Gye's ; it may be owing to his comparatively smaller 
experience, — ^^it may be owing to the hampered condi- 
tions of Her Majesty's Theatre, it may be owing to 
the constitution of his company and the cast of his 
operas. Mdlle. Tietjiens has still a superb sonmno 
voice ; bnt it is too much to expect that she should 
bear the weight of a theatre on ner shoulders ; and 
yet, obviously, every lady who has had a chance of 
dividing duties with her, as last year Mdlle. Artot, 
this year Madame Harriers- Wippern, has been pro- 
duced as charily as possible. Siranire policy this of 
discouraging new artiKts, who by giving rest would 
adjourn the waning time of the elder ones ! Signor 
Giuglini stands less well with his public than he did ; 
his sivle cloys. Mr. Santley has made further pro- 
gress in every one's good graces. Of the rvst of Mr. 
Mapleson's company there is no great need to speak, 
save to tell that the doleful heavineas of M. Janca 
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deprived one of the manacrer's novelties, the carefollj 
pretty opera of "FaUtaff/'ofitsmain prop, and thus 
damaj^ed ita chance of pncreaa. The reTival of "Fi- 
delio " prodaced its asnal sensation. 

Thb Birmivoham Fkstital is the last threat 
theme of talk, and especially the three new works 
composed for it by En^rlish mnsicians, if we may 
coant Costa one. The Orchestra^ (Ad^t. 6) frizes a 
pleasant account of the rehearsals thereof at Hanover 
Square Rooms: 

The appearance of the Queen's Concert Room was 
unusual! V interesting on Monday. The entire area 
was filled with the members of Mr. Costa's band — 
the finest body of instrumentalists in Europe. Every- 
where,amon)rst the serried ranks of wind and strinir's, 
you could pick out the well-known face of a capital 
solo player, content for the nonce to sink his individ- 
uality, and assist in the wonderful eniumbU of har- 
mony Mr. Costa's orchestra can produce. On the 
platform the artixts of the day. were seated, charting? 
to each other; Ri7DBR8i>oitPF. full of animation^and 
the confidence of a hundred triumphs in omtnrio ; 
Saimtoh-Dolbt, calm and self-posseued in the 
knowledge of her great school ; Miss Palmbr, 
veiled and nicely got up in morning dress ; 8ant- 
LBY, baritoniih, and scrutinizing the far end of the 
orchestra through his eye-slass ; Cumminos, im- 
pressed with hiM rising talents, and their reKponsihility. 
Add to the artists Mr. Olivbe Mason, the portly 
and gentlemanly managiu&r director from Birming- 
ham, handing up ladies politely to the orchestra, and 
throwing salutations about Teckles«ly ; Mr. Costa 
turning over his score ; Mr. Chorlbt, from the 
Athenceum, in watchful somnolence in hw chair ; and 
a handful of friend* and amarenrs who are sprinkled 
at the back of the platform, and yon can renliz** rhp|tp- 
peftrance of the orchestra. Later on.Mr. Sink Rrbvbs 
turns up in resplendent raiment and the glosj>ie.<it of 
hats, makes a feint of wishing to stop down below, 
hut finally ascends and takes his place on the plat- 
form. And lastly, Adblina Patti, in a neat cmjV- 
colored dress and white bonnet, trips np the stair, and 
adds her dark, intelligent face to the little ring, where 
so much enchantment in the way of vocal muwic is 
going to be done. In the gallery at the far end of 
the room, and just above the trombones and ^[r. 
Chipf's drums, a score of ladies are seated by invi- 
tation to hear the performance, and loungine darkly 
behind them are men critical, and men professional, 
and men curious — all present, likewise, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. Mason. 

Punctually at noon, the appointed hour, Mr. Costa 
with his broad, benevolent face and dapper appear- 
ance, is visible full front at his desk, baton in hand — 
the band ceases the agreeable carerwauling which is 
seemingly indispensable for gcttins: in tune — Mr. 
Stimpsor settles down to a wee harmonium, which, 
by a pleasant fiction, represents the Birmingham 
great organ. Mr. Sartlby looks at his opening 
bars, and, after a few magic waves from Costa, the 
Overture to "Naaman" commences. It is, of course, 
premature to speak critically of a work of the im- 
portance of **Naaman" after a cursory hearing at 
rehearsal. Suffice it to speak of it at present in the 
most general manner, and to give our readers a notion 
of the libretto and the distribution of the musical 
numbers. The argument drawn up by Mr. Bar- 
tho[X»ibw (author of the hooks of "Elijah" and 
"EU") states that the incidents are taken' from the 
2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th chapters of the Second Book of 
Kings, beginning with the translation of Elijah to 
heaven, as witnessed by Elisha and the Sons of the 
Prophets. There are the miracles of the mnltiplica- 
tion of the widow*s oil; the promise to the Shuman- 
ite of a son ; the triumphal arrival of Naamar, and 
the application to Elisha at the suggestion of the 
Jewish captive maiden Adah, and the healing of the 
waters. Ih the second part is the failure of Gehazi 
% work the cure of the child 'of the Shumanite, fol- 
lowe«l by a Sanctus of angels, the reanimarion of the 
dead child by Elisha, the relation by the boy of his 
hearing the angels sing in heaven, the effect of the 
miracle on Naamar when narrated to him by Adah, 
the bathing in the Jordan, the restoration of Naabiar 
and his becoming one of the elect, and the Hallelninh 
glorification at the close. The setting comprises 
some 44 numbers, including two elaborate marches, 
two choral finales of inagnitude, fugues and chorus, 
duets, trios, quartets, a quintet, and solo for tenor, 
bass, soprano and contralto. 

It will thus be seen that the book in manr respects 
closely trenches on the incidents of the '*Eiijnh" but 
not so much as to make comparison inevitnble or pre- 
judicial. There can be no doubt that "Naaman" is 
a great work, far broader, and, essentially, more dra- 
matic, although possessing the same characteristics 
of melodv and treatment, than the "Eli." The scor- 
ing is indeed wonderful. Costa touches all the in- 



struments of his large orchestra in his score as deli- 
cately as if they were one— art, experience, time, can 
do nothing more perfect in the instrnmcnting of a 
work than Mr. Costa has achieved In "Nnaman." 
The other astonishinj; feature of ihc rehearsal was 
the perfect reading of the score at sight by the or- 
ehefttra. It was marvellous. Here and there, Mr. 
Costa stopped them; not for any practical error, but 
for the enhancins: a particular effect — and, from end 
to end of ihe oratorio, every thoucht and every note 
was picked up and interpreted with a readiness and 
Intelligence that hnve no pamllcl in Europe. As re- 
pirds Adelina Patti. she will be a success in orato- 
rio. When her style is chastened a little, to consist 
with the popular notion of oratorio-singing, her pure 
and sympathetic voice and perfect culture will do all 
the rest. 

On Tuesday Mr.H.SMART's " Bride oj Dunkerron/' 
and Mr. Sullivar'b ** Kenilworth" were rehearsed, 
conducted by the composers respectively. The li- 
bretto of Mr. Smart's cantata is written by Mr. 
Frederick Enoch, and is Undinish in its plot. We 
give the argument : — The Lord of Dunkcrron, who 
has become enamored of a sea-maiden, seeks her for 
his bride : she has not the power to qnit her element, 
and he follows her to her spirit-home : the sea-maiden 
leaves him that she may obtain the sea-king's sanc- 
tion to the union ; but he, with the storm-spirits, has 
alrcndy doomed her to death, for loving one of mor- 
tal birth. — and she reappears to her lover only to an- 
nounce her fate : he, for his temerity, is driven from 
the spirit-land, and cast back by the tempest to the 
shoTvs of the upper- world. The sea-opirits lament 
the loss of the maiden, — the serfs the death of their 
master. This tradition, the scene of which is the 
ruined castle of Dunkerron, on the coast of Kerry, 
has been the snhject of a ballad by Crofton Croker, 
the catastrophe in which, however, is deviated from 
in the present version. 

This cantata will advance Mr. Henry Smart's 
fame as a composer of the highest acquirements. The 
story and its treatment are essentially dramatic, and 
the scoring is brilliant. The singers are Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff. Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Chorley has written an elegant and scholarly 
libretto on the subject of Queen Eliswheth's vi«it to 
t'»e princely Leicester at Kenllworth, and Mr. Ar- 
t^nir Sullivan has succeeded in infusing into his mu- 
sic mnch picturesque and local coloring. The nr- 
tist8|Who will sins: in this cantata are Mmmc. Lem- 
mens.Sherrins;ron, Miss Palmer, Signor Mario, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Cnmmings. 

Both of the cantatas were considered to be genuine 
successes. 

In the same pa per we find the arrangements for the 
Festival, as follows : 

The triennial meetinjr in the Town-hall of Bir- 
mingham, in aid of the funds of the General Hos- 
pital, is fixed for the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of Sep- 
tember. The Earl of Lichfield is the president, 
which signfies that he will enjoy the exclusive privi- 
lege of extending encores to such pieces in the sacred 
works as he may deem worthy of repetition. The 
outline of the performances stands thus : — On Toes- 
day, the 6th of September. Mendelssohn's "Paul" 
will he revived — an oratorio unaccountably super- 
seded by the subsequent work of the composer, 
"Elijah" but quite eqnal to. and, according to the 
notions of many good judges, superior even to the 
last named oratorio. On Wednesday will be pro-^ 
duced Costa's sacred oratorio "Naaman" composed 
expressly for this festival. On Thursday morning 
will l»e given Handel's "Afesnmh:" and on Friday, 
the last morning, Beethoven's ** Mount of Olives " 
will be given, as also Moxart's Mass in C, and Han- 
del's "Solomon : " the latter, of course, compressed. 
Instead of the ball, whicK usnally terminated the 
festival, a much more appropriate winding np will 
be the execution of Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 

As regards the evening performances, the scheme 
will comprise interestinjr novelties as well as attract* 
ive variety :— On Tuesday night will be the first per- 
formance of a cantata, by Mr. Henry Smnrr. {"The 
Bridi of Dunkerrow") one of our cleverest English 
composers. On Wednesday the concert will include 
Mendelssohn's "Tjobqetianq." On Thursday the new 
cantata, "Kenilworth" by the rising young composer, 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan, will be performed for the first 
time. 

The solo performers engaged on this occasion are 
Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. The 
formerwill play two concertos ; the one Mendelssohn's 
in D minor, which he once performed at a festival 
in Birmingham : and we believe the other will bo 
Weber's Concert Stiick. Madame Goddard and M. 
Sainton will play a duet for piano-forte and violin. 

Mr. Stimpson is the organist, and Mr. Costa, as 
usual, conductor. The band will comprise picked 
players, of whom 106 are stringed instruments. 



namely, 28 first violins, 26 second violins, 18 violas, 
17 violoncellos, and 17 double basses. The wood, 
brass, and percussion numl>er SI ; the fiutss, oboes, 
clarionets, and bassoons being doubled. 

The principal vocalists are Adelina Patti and 
Tietjens, Madame RudcrsdorfT, and Madame I^m- 
mens- Sherrington, soprani ; Madame Sainton-Dolby 
and Miss Palmer, contraiti ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mario, tenori ; Santley and Weiss, 
bassi. 

The chorus will muster 94 soprani, 29 contraiti, 
58 aiti, 87 tenori, and 88 bassi— total, 356; which, 
with band, will be close npon an effective of 500 
execuumts, all carefully selected. 



Paris. 



A letter of the New York TribuM*8 special corres- 
pondent (August 5) contains interesting information 
about the opera houses, Meyerbeer, &c., from which 
we cull the following : 

The new Opera house, when completed, will cost 
the State about 25 million franca — more than all the 
primary schools of all Franco [one-third of whose 
adult males this day cannot read or sign their names, 
600,000 of whose girls and boys do not go to school 
at all] cost the State in any one year. But it will be 
the perfectest theatre in every respect but external 
architecture, if5 the world. A commission of verv 
first-class men in science and art, has just been insti- 
tuted by Government, whose function it is to study 
all questions relating to the rise, beauties, safety, and 
comfort of the house in all its parts and purposes, 
and of the arriving, seeing, hearing, and departing 
public — to find and devi.se rractical applications of 
the solutions to their quetitions. 

At the old Opera in the Rue I/epelletier there has 
been a little emeute, a struggle, a rcvolution,in which 
the manager has triumphed, and crinoline has been 
suppressed I » » * 

For any reader uf Paris newspapers, or the Paris 
correspondence of any foreign journal, to pass from 
the Grand Opera to Meyeroeer is no transition — only 
continuation. fJAfficiiine, alias Vasco de Gnma, the 
Paris correspondent's faithfulest, fertilest theme of 
paragraphs anv time these ten years, was bodily 
brouuht from Berlin to the Director of the Opera last 
Wednesday week ; the veiy partition complete in 
everv musical note, and enriched with notes literary 
by the hands of the irreat composer, that anticipate 
and furnish variations for avoiding or overcoming all 
possible difiiculties in the execution and putting on 
the stage of what the Master seems to have consid- 
ered his masterpiece Rossini's homage to his Ger- 
man brother in genius, improvised, it is said, under 
the iuKpiration of profound respect and emotion, as 
Meyerbeer's funeral procession passed under his win- 
dows, U soon to lie published. 

Amone the honors paid to Meverbeer dead, not 
(he slightest is, a very lively performance now in 
preparation at Vienna The story goes, at least, that 
it will be a paro<1y in advance on the Africaine. The 
scene is a virgin forest in A.Tierica, where UAfricaine 
has sought refuge from the pursuit of opera managers 
and musical publishers ; hut where, hardly having 
time to bewail t)^ an adagio her Ions: course of impris- 
pnmcnt in the portfolio of the author of her days, she 
is fallen upon by an armed band of managers and 
publishers, &c., &c. 

I mentioned at the time of it, some six months or 
so ago, an im])erial decree granting " liberty to the 
theatres," which was to take effisct on the firxt of the 
then following, now last past, first July. This lilv 
erty of the theatres — dcfine«l, qualified, aind restrained 
by the sixty articles of a voluminous ordinance of 
police published in the last days of June — amounts 
briefly to this : nny dramatic production can hereafVer 
be performed at any theatre ; that is,' theatres hitherto 
restricted to a particular kind of performance (say, 
for instance, like the Ambigu, to melodrama and 
vaudevilles), may now present classic comedy and 
tragedv if tliev choose. 

But of the half dozen or more, new theatres, the 
really new one is the littl<* Italian opera of (he Rue 
Cadet, this is to he a Buffa, a real Italian Buffti, giv- 
iuK to Parisians for the Hrat time what the habitues 
of the Italian opera of Paris, London, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, New York, or Havana never seen and heard, 
except very rarely and then very imperfectly, the 
lifrht, fantastic, charming, graceful, super-comic but 
not gross, Buffii not Bvffou^ Neapolitan, and other 
specially national Italian fancy and humor set to 
music, played, sung, and danced. 

Gounod is said to be occupied in writing incidental 
music, on an unusually grand .scale, for a new play 
by M. Legouv^, in which Madame Ristori will ap- 
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pear at the Th^tre Lyriqno. He is also re- writing 
the last two acts of " Mirella." 

M. ScuDO, the mnsical critic of La Tttvnt des Deux 
MondfSf has been attacked with a very severe affec- 
tion of the brain. His friends had for some time 
remarked in him a certain exaltation, which caused 
them great anxiety. 

The Grand Opera keeps on re-producing the 
eight or ten pieces of the snme old repertoire. For 
the past month or two nothing but Les Huguenots, 
La Juive, GuiUaume Tell, Le Comte Ory, La Favorita, 
and Le TVouv^re (Trovatore), with Mile. Sax, Mile. 
Wertheimber, M. Morere (tenor), and M. Fanre 
(basso), as the leading singers. For novelty a fas- 
cinating new ballet, called **Nemea," is having a 
great run. 

The other Opera houses are closed. But the Opera 
Comiquo was to re-open about the end of August 
with Lara and L* Eclair, Among the novelties an- 
nounced for the coming season are : "Le Capitaine 
Henriot** text by Sardou, music by Gevaert, to be 
interpreted by Couderc, Achard, Ponchard, Crosti, 
Prilleux; Mmes. Qalli-Mari€, Bella, CoIus;—"rctt< 
est 6/efi qui finii bien " (All's well ftat ends well), 
text by Carr^ and Hadot, music by Felicicn David, 
singers : Montanbry, Gourd in ; Mmes. Cico, Girard, 
R^villy, Tual and Caaimir ;—*•/> 7r«or de Pierrot,*' 
text by Gormen and Trianon, music by Eugene 
G.iutier, singers : Montaubry, Potel, Nathan ; Mmes. 
Monrose and Tual ; — besides which, a fourth new 
opera, music by Baxin. 

Of the annual Conconrs of the Conservatoire Im- 
perial de Musique the correspondent of the Orchestra 
says: 

In former years thoM competitions were always of 
real interest, but this year they have greatly fallen Aff. 
The competitors have been very far from attaining 
that point of excellence which characterized them in 
previous vears ; but whose fault this is, it in difficult 
to say — the professors' or the pupils'. Without saying 
that there is a decline in the study or progress of 
music generally, we may venture to say that the 
jury was somewhat puxsled, in certain branches at 
least, in the presentation of awards. The pupils did 
not possess this year that so-called feu sna^ for their 
art, the want of which rendered the Coucours so cold 
and so devoid of interest ; nevertheless, some clever 
pupils have been duly appreciated in several branches, 
and, no doubt, next year every one will do his best 
and endeavor to spare the school that little disap- 
pointment. 
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BOSTON. SEPT. 8, 1864. 

Chaitoe of Terms. In common with all the 
other periodicals and journals, dailies, weeklies, semi 
monthlies, &c., and for the same reason, namely the 
greatly increased cost of paper (three times what it 
was before the war), and of all the elements that go 
to the making up of a journal, Dwioht's Jocrhal 
OF Music is compelled to raise its price. We too, 
have an additional reason for this step. The case of 
an Art journal is exceptional ; it appeals to a limited 
patronage, to a class interested in its speciality. Yet 
in spite of this, our paper has been furnished at a rate 
much too small to remunerate its publishers or give 
a decent living to its editor. We are continually as- 
sured by our subscribers that our terms were ridicu- 
lously low, and that every real reader of a high-toned 
musical paper would as willin(;ly pay two or three 
dollars for it as only one. We intend to give them a 
trial. 

From this time, therefore, the price of the Journal 
to all new or renewing subscribers will be ^100 dollars 
per annum. Of course all our existing contracts 
with subscribers will be fulfilled at the old rates. 
Price of single copies ten cents. 



Apropos of *' Miu- Boo.*' 

Several of our Colleges, as we see by the 
reports of tbeir ** Commencement ** exercises, 
have seen fit this year to confer for the first time 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Music. Quite 
a batch of '^Mus. Docs" are now afloat in the com- 
munity. It is to be feared that the title will become 
too common, like that of "Professor," which so 
many singing-school masters and psalm-book 
makers have conferred upon themselves. And 
naturally for some time it must mean about as 
little. The musical Doctorate hails exclusively 
from English Universities and from the Church 
of England. There are no Mus. Docs, in Ger- 
many, land of the great musicians. German 
Universities, wishing to honor men like Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Liszt, and others, and to put 
a certain seal of academic sanction on their em- 
inence as men, men of large culture and humani- 
ty, have conferred on theip the degree, not of Doc- 
tor in Music, but of Doctor in Philosophy, in Arts, 
or what not, just as our Harvard and Yale com- 
pliment eminent men with the degree of L.L. D, 
though they may never have opened a law book 
in tbeir lives. But at Oxford and old Cambridge 
the title carries with it a meaning; it implies au- 
thority, on the strength of satisfactory examina- 
tion and approval, to teach, by lesson or example, 
in this speciality, the art of music. Before a 
University can confer such authority, it must first 
be an authority itself; it must have its musical 
department, its musical foundations, musical 
scholars and professors, its experts capable of 
judging. The Doctorate in Music, therefore, is 
preceded by a first or Baccalaureate degree. The 
conditions of the two degrees are correctly stated 
in a recent number of the Pioneer as follows: 

A person desirous of becoming a Bachelor in Music 
(Mu««. B.) must enter his nnme in some college of 
the University of Cambridge, and be admitted as n 
member (otherwise he cannot proceed to any degree 
whatever^ ; he must satisfy the Professor of Mukic, 
on artnal examination, as to his profiriency in ihe 
art, and must compose a solemn piece of music, for 
five voices, with orchestral accompaniment, and 
cause the same, at his own expense, to Ite pt* rformed, 
at the appointment of the Vice Chancellor, before 
the university. 

Fc»r the degree of Doctor in Music, (Mus. Doc.) a 
much more extended composition is required, written 
in eight parts, for voices, with full orchestral accom- 
paniments, to be performed before the university, at 
the expense of the candidate. This expense must 
be pretty large, as the performers must be paid for re- 
hearsals, and for all expenses of their visit to the 
university. 

In this way Dr. Edward Hodges, late organ- 
ist of Trinity Church in New york,formerly of Bris- 
tol. England, received the Doctor's degree at Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. Havergal, in his '^History of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune " tells us what sort 
of an exercise he wrote for it ; 

In the year 1 825, Dr. Edward Hodges, form<>rly 
of Bristol, and now, to our national loss, of New 
York, iutroduced the tune, as a tenor part, in a 
splendid chorus, which formed a portion of a mofH 
elaborate anthem for his Doctor's decree af Cam- 
bridge. The tune formed a stately contrast to the 
more quickly moving subject, which in all the infre- 
nuit} of fugal ronnterpoint, was careering beneath 
and above It. The Doctor was heard, very charac- 
teristically, to say, that he just tranted Jifiy parish- 
clerks to take up the tune " Instily, and with a good 
courasro," when the point came for beginning it in 
the chorus. 

Here in America we have at last the title ; but 
it is purely honorary ; it costs no examinations, 
no doctorial exercise. It first appeared amoi^g 
us about ten years ago. And here again we quote 
the Pioneer : 



No American, as far as we know, has received 
cither of these degrees, "in course." Indeed the 
majority of those who would l)e ambitions of the 
honor, would be apt to flinch at some of the re- 
quiKitioiis. 

The archbishop of Cnnterbury has the prerogative 
of conferrinir the degree of Doctor in Music on per- 
sons not of English birth, without any sjtecial eram- 
ination or performance of music. The only such 
doctorate worn by a native AmcHcan is that very 
gracefully " sported" by Dr. S. P. Tnckerman of 
Boston. This was conferred in this manner by the 
arcliliiithop, at the personal request of one of our 
recent ministers at the court of St. James. Dr. 
rx>well Mason was thus decorated by the New York 
City University. 

This last named instance, the first example (we 
believe) by an American College, occurred in 
1855. It has not been imitated until this present 
summer, when we read that the Catholic College 
at Georgetown has conferred the "Mus. Doc.'* 
upon J. H. WiLLCOx, organist at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception in Boston ; that Co- 
lumbia College has passed the same compliment 
upon H. S. Cutler, successor of Dr. Ho<Iges at 
Trinity Church; and Yale College upon Gustave 
Ji^ Stoeckel, musical instructor in that institu- 
tion. All these gentlemen, doubtless, are musi* 
cally accomplished in their several ways, and we 
would not detract from their just honors. But we 
think too highly of them, both as mu.^icians and 
as men of sense, to believe that they themselves 
attach much value to the title. Indeed, when 
we consider what our Universities and Colleges 
are in n'spect to the science and the art of Music, 
it is difllicult to regard these ceremonial edicts 
seriously. In the first place what University is 
there in the land, which is at all competent to 
judge of anybody's claims to such an honor ? 
What College has a musical department, above 
the rudimental condition of a common singing 
school, or includes a recognized class of educated 
musicians, musical scholars. Masters, or even 
Bachelors, in this one among the Arts? Notoriety, 
popularity, mere outward professional success 
among a people not particularly musical, or 
among the music-lovers of a certain class or 
church, is sure to decide each case, in the lack of 
any power to put it to the true test. How many 
of these *' Doctors'* have ever grappled success- 
fully, or at all, with such problems in musical 
composition as the Doctor's exercise required in 
England ? And again, without meaning to dis- 
parai^e the musical attainments of either of the 
gentlemen above named, who doubts that 
superior musicians to any of them exist in 
most of our principal cities, whom no one ever 
thought of Doctoring, and that precisely the most 
accomplished would be the very last to wish to 
wear such a title ? 

We should not have touched upon this theme 
at all, were it not that it suggests another more 
important On one account we hail this action 
of the colleges as a good sign (although it is at 
least a comfort to think that good old Alma Mater 
Harvard does not as yet let herself be betrayed 
into any such solemn nonsense). It is a sign that 
Music, and musical character are at last begin- 
ning to bo respected in* our seats of learning. 
Things go very much by ^^respecrabilitjr" in this 
world. When the Colleges show that they believe 
in Music, it will not be long before society at 
large, the merchants and the practical rulers and 
providers of this world, will begin to believe also : 
and nothing but that general belief is wanted to 
ensure donations and endowmentsof rnanc inonr 
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colle^res or in noble institutions of its own, Con- 
servatories, &c., on as generous a scale as other 
sciences are now endowed. It seems to us a 
seasonable moment to repeat here some hints 
which we threw out several years ago. Now 
that we have got so many Musical Doctors among 
us, theie hints will perhaps be listened to more 
than they were at that time. 

We trust it will not be many years longer be- 
fore our Universities shall embrace Musical Pro- 
fessorships in their learned Faculties. Rich would- 
be benefactors may do as much good to posterity 
by endowing schools of Art, as by endowing 
schools of Literature, Theology or Science. Nay, 
an amply endowed permanent provision of the 
highest kind of orchestral concerts, oratorios, &c., 
in a city like New York or Boston, lifting these 
things far above the fluctuating patronage of 
haif-cultivated publics, and so keeping the stand- 
ard always classical and high, and ruling out all 
clap-trap and mere fashion, were as useful and 
as noble a di:«position of a millionaire's abun- 
dance, as the bequest of a like fund for any sort 
of a new professorship at Yale or Harvard.' Can 
Greek or Latin, Algebra or Logic, do mora to 
re6ne, to humanize and elevate society, than a 
deep, intimate love and understanding ot the 

freat tone-creations of the inspired masters? Can 
lomer or Virgil quicken the human soul more 
than Beethoven? And is it any extravagance 
of fancy to suggest that Handel's ''Messiah " may 
have done as much good in the world as Dr. 
Paley's Ethics ? 

These are hints which we think it behoves the 
fathers and wise men, the " men df eminent 
gravity " of our community to consider. Until 
recently the worth of Music, as one of the great 
means of intellectual, emotional and social culture, 
has been little known or dreamed of in this busy 
land, save by a few isolated enthusiasts, or small 
groups of such. But now there are thousands 
who will not hesitate to ascribe much of their 
best culture, much that is most precious and most 
soul-supporting in life's fever and perplexity, to 
Music ; thousands who feel a debt of gratitude to 
it as deep as any feel to Plato and the gref»t 
philosophers and poets, or to all the lights of 
literature and science ; thousands who need not 
look upon that noble statue of Beethoven in the 
Music Hall, to feel that there is as great and 
noble sphere for the devotion of a man's intel- 
lectual and spiritual energies in Music, pursued 
as an Art, as there can be in any honored occu- 
pation. Now if this were as widely and general- 
ly believed, as it is unquestionably true, Music 
would be as liberally and variously endowe<l in 
Colleges and Universities, in lyceums and con- 
cert halls and lyrical temples and Conservatoires 
in every city and large town, as any of the 
branches of scholastic culture have been from of 
old. 

There is no lack of schools and colleges. There 
is no lack of funds, by subscription or bequest, for 
any needed number of professorships in sny old 
or modern literature, in any branch of Phynios 
or of Metaphysics. There is wealth enough, and 
the we4ltby take a patriotic piide in these things. 
Whatsoever is expended upon public education 
is accounted well spent. It is among the glories 
of the merchants of Boston, as a class, that no 
subscription for a new observatory or telescope, 
or for the founding or strengthening of a scientific 
or a literary professorship, with a live man to fill 
it, is ever suffered to fall to the ground among 
them. Whose are the names borne by so many 
of the best foundations in our Alma Mater ? They 
are the names of public-spirited, far-seeing, pros- 
perous nierchants,who saw the value of education 
to the coming generations, and who felt it a duty 
which they owed to their children and their coun- 
try, to open, out of their material abundance, 
permanent fountains of such education in its sev- 
eral branches. Every month brings report of 
some munificent donation or bequest of this sort. 
Yet. never, so far do we hear of anybody in his 
will bequeathing fif^y or even ten thousand dol- 
lars for tho endowment of any thing mujiical. 
And why ? Simply because the conviction of 



the usefulness of such an object has not acquired 
the sanction of society at larse, has not become 
public opinion. Those having the means and 
will to benefit posterity, bestow their wealth, as 
others have done before them, upon certain old- 
fashioned, respectable, conventional good objects. 
Few seek out new and equally needed ways of 
doing good. Here is a wealthy and eccentric 
old bachelor.who has oriainal notions and refined 
tastes of his own, among which perhaps a passion- 
ate devotion to good music, to indulifc which he 
thinks it little to appear strange and visionary to 
his neighbors all his life. He believes in music ; 
believes in it enthusiastically, extravagantly ; 
cherishes it in his quiet way as the divine fire of 
his life : vet it is a hundred to one that when he 
comes to make his will, he will bestow all he has 
upon some conventional old form of charity, upon 
a hospital, a Greek professor?) li p. a chapel, or 
what not, without its once occurring to him, inas- 
much as it never ha$ been done, that it is quite 
practicable, and would be an extremely useful 
thing for him to open a perennial fountain of that 
divine Art he so loves to those that shall come 
after him. But wait a few years ; let Music be- 
come as toiffefy fjrized and honored, as now Greek 
and Hebrew are, and here and there a dying 
millionaire will beorin to think he has a debt to 
Music too, among his responsibilities for the true 
culture of posterity. We do not despair of this. 
No one who knows and feels the social worth of 
music, can despair of it. Jf it have such worth, 
it must ere long be generally felt, and then sub- 
scriptions, donations and bequests will come as 
naturally for this good object as for any other. 

Two ways have occurred as worthy. One is 
to ffive St. Cecilia her chair among the fair and 
venerable ** humanities " in our old universities. 
Another way, and one which would result in even 
more practical good, would be to endow a large 
permanent Orche^fra^ under wise and strict con- 
ditions, for the frequent public performance in 
any city of the really great classical compositions 
of the masters, — or still better a Conservatory, 
which should embrace this among all the branches 
of a complete provision for musical instruction 
and example. 



Chnroh Music. 

"Triwitt CoLLKCTiow of Church Music ; con- 
taining all the Pfialm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
used in Trinity Churrh, New York, or in cither of its 
three Chapels. By Edward Hodobs, Mn^. Doc. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Camhridjfe, Enelnnd. 
With valuable additions by the Editor, S. Park- 
man TncKRRMAN, Mus. Doc, Organist and Direc- 
tor of Musip in St. Paul's Church, Boston." (Pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Such is the title in full of one of the last and most 
important collections of Psalmody, — a clear, distin- 
guished, generous ' looking volume of 240 pafi^es, in 
large form, which to the eye at least appears to prom- 
ise something better than the common crowded, tile- 
shaped and plebeian psalm-books, so numerous that 
one might fancy the whole land — not heaven, we 
hope, if we are to go there — paved with them. And 
really we think it i<i better than the roost. Dr. 
Hodges was distinguished as a learned musician of 
the English Chnrch school before he came to this 
country. Read what is said of him in the preceding 
article. The collection, now for the first time pub- 
lished, includes all the music in the^e form^ used 
during his twenty years' directorship in Trinity 
Church. Tho larger pieces at the end of the hook 
are confined to a very few occasional pieces, anthems, 
&c., good of their kind. The chants of course relate 
more to ritual than to music, and require no com- 
ment. The book therefore is essentiallv a Psalm 
Book. It contains 277 Psalm tunes and chorals (some 
of the number being various arrangements, as to 
harmony, of the same tune). Less than half of these 
are marked as belonging to the "Trinity Church Col- 
lection." This we set down to the credit of Dr. 
Hodges, as one rare merit at the outset. If he lim- 
ited his range of this plain, short, set class of tunes 



to hardly more than a hundred, he showed a good 
sense by no means prevalent in our church choirs, 
where endless variety of the same sort of thing only 
serves to aggravate the monotony. 

About twenty tn^es are of Dr. Hodges' own com- 
position ; good solid pieces of harmony, with a mel- 
ody of some character for the most part, although 
sometimes a little dry and commonplace, but never 
maudlin sentimental or operatic. All is digotbed, In 
keeping with the service. 

The rest are drawn from various sources. First a 
goodly number, really the best, of tho solid old tunes 
such as never die.like Old Hundred, York, St. Ann's, 
Mear, Dundee, &c.; a few old Moravian chorals ; but 
the larger half from old English compose^ ; a few, 
and but a few, made out of instruuicntal works, 
Masses, Oratorios, &c., of Handel, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, and the like. Very many of all these are har- 
monized by Dr. Hodges; and h'w harmony im- 
presses us as chaste, clear, dignified, with easy move- 
ment of the parts, and (what we may say indeed of the 
whole book) with no nonsense in it. You find^at 
least, none of those childish, sentimental, sweetish 
duet passages in thirda, which have formed so much 
of the staple of New England psalm-books, and 
which were wont to tickle foolish ears in church. 
His harmony, too, is more free than roost books 
from those empty reiterations of the same chord, 
and of the same cadence at the end of nearly every 
line of the hymn, which lends a senseless, laay, 
routine character, or want of character, to so much 
that comes out of the mill of the " psalm-smiters." 
Yet we have to notice, that in here and there an in- 
stance, his study of free movement of parts, or of ex- 
pression of the verbal sense, has led him into progres- 
sions that are hard and chords that trench too sharply 

on the discordant. Thus for tho words "Peacc,troubled 
soul" he takes a Kupsian melody, ("Middleton," 
No. l.'>5), and harmonizes it in the key of D, be- 
f^inning on the word Peace with the chord of A on 
the tonic- D for Bass, followed by the clear chord of 
D on the next sylMble. The tune "Mozart," No. 
256, illustrates the u^uol rashness of trying to chip 
out a psalm tune from a Dona no&i'«, or other long 
movement of a Mass ; to shape it to an end, he is 
oblif]^cd to tack on an empty phrase, which is so 
much dead wood and never grew with the 
green growth of Mozart's original composition. — 
It ends the tuue mechanically, but does not end the 
musical thought. But most of ^the arrangements 
from such sources are credited to Walter's "Manual 
of Church Music," and are done with remarkable 
symmetry and clearness. We notice, by the way, 
that Dr. Hodges has used tho "Joy" Hymn in Beet- 
hoven's Symphony for one of his subjects; with 
qnesttonabie result, for to us it seems not church- 
hke, while the real religion undeniable in it as it 
stands in the Symphony seems lost by such trans- 
pliinting. But tasten may differ. 

The copious additions made by Dr. Tnckerman 
are mostly of kindred atyle and character with the 
nucleus of the book above described, having the 
same merits, while they open a w)mewhat wider 
range of variety. One feature of very marked, im- 
portant value ho has added, which alone should he- 
speak favor to his editorship. We mean the intro- 
duction of some half dozen of the Lutheran Chorals, 
precisely as they are harmonized by Bach. One of 
these, "Jc«u, King of Glory (Jesu^ meine Freude) 
is triven with two of Bach's orrangements, for four 
and five voices. Wo can see no earthly reason, and 
certainly no spiritual one, why capable choirs, in all 
our churches, should not learn and sing these things 
in this way. No musical soul can (set once familiar 
with them, without finding their charm, their edify- 
in s depth and tenderness and beauty unspeakably 
superior to our common humdrum style of psalm 
tune. Much ot this charm lies in the choral melo- 
dies themselves, the mere phin chant; but far more 
of it resides in the skill, the art, the genius with 
which Bach has harmonized them, making them 
truly pofyphonic compositions. Bach has also har- 
monized "Old Hundred," with a changed rhythm to 
be sure, and with a mnninf^ figurative bass. It 
would have been well to give it in this book, if only 
as a curiosity, to(;ether with the three arrangements 
of the grand old tune with which it opens. 

Our readers will bear witness that we have sel- 
dom found 80 much to say in favor of a Psalm- 
book 1 
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WoRCBSTBft, Mass. The " Heart of the Com- 
monwealth " is in a flutter of hopeful anticipation of 
the arrival of the new great Organ (next lai^est in 
this country to that of the Boston Munic Hall) which 
is now nearly completed at the nannfactory of the 
Messrs. Hook Brothers. Mechanics Hall is ready 
for its reception, and portions of the work are daily 
expected. There are rumors that the openinjr con- 
cert wilt be g:iven almost wholly by organists of Bos- 
ton and New York ; t6 which some of the .Worcester 
papers, sensibly enough, demur, asking : Have we 
not organists, and good ones, of our own ? Do we 
not claim Thayer among our Worcester boys t and 
have we not also B. D. Allen, musician of modest 
sterling worth, and Steams, and others 1 

Mme. AwwA Bishop and her daughter are singing 
in the Canadian towns. — Miss Caroline Ricrimo8 
and company are, or have been until lately, giving 
English op^ra in San Francisco, such pieces as "The 
Enchantress." " Bohemian Girl," &c. There have 
als<F been some Italian Opera nights at the same 
theatre (Maguire's), with Miss Richings, Sig. Bian- 
chi and others in La Tramata and the like. — Dr. 
James Pech, who was for some time Conductor and 
Musical Director of the English Opera at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, is now making arrange- 
ments for a short season of English opera at Mont- 
real. Particular attention, we hear, will be paid to 
the orchestral and choral departments. 

Mrs. Wood (Ladt Lbnitox). Mr. Fry, of the 
IVi&ti}i€, thus recalls the artistic career of the once 
famous English singer recently deceased : 

Mrs. Wood was the most eminent camtatrict that 
ever appeared on the English stage. She was, up to 
nearly the time when Von Weber was known in 
London, some thirty-five or foitv years ago, chiefly 
occupied with concert*singing ana parts in the little 
musical dramas that passed by the name of operas. 
Her success in Dv Freitchutz, along with Mr. Bra- 
ham, was followed by an invitati^ to the illustrious 
composer to visit England and write an opera for 
Drury-Lane. He came and occupied himself with 
some eighteen months' preliminary stndies, and pro- 
duced Oberon, and then died and received the honors 
of a distinguished funeral in London. The opera of 
Oberon did not prove a success, however, even with 
Mrs. Wood, notwithstanding the fine music. The 
overture alone is worth more than some operas. The 
fisult lay in the poor libretto— words unfitted for 
music, and scenes of supernatural rubbish, instead of 
direct dealings with the humorous passions. Mrs. 
Wood, at that' time, was in the fullness of her musi- 
cal power, and was gifted with a physique and a 
volume of voice not second to Grisi. She came to 
this country some where about thirty-four or five. 
The impression made was not equal at first to the 
expectations formed of her exnlted reputation. The 
fault was not hers, but arose from the feebleness or 
inefficiency of the dramatic sitnations. It was not 
until Mrs. Wood appeared in a wretched translation 
of the SonnanAula that her supremacy was felt. Her 
levil singing was not of the first order ; her enuncia- 
tion of words was not distinct in the tamer passages, 
which, however, was often a gain, considering the 
trash Terbally iihe had to deal with ; but in the cham- 
ber scene, where extreme passion and a very heroic 
one of despair are needed, attended with profuse ac- 
tion of gesticulation, she was probably never equalled. 
We have never seen any one to compare with her. 
The present generation does not know what La Son- 
nambula musico-dramatically is on the staee. 

On her third visit to this codntiy Mrs. Wood 
played Nonna, in 1842, in Philadelphia. It was 
especially translated for her, and was the first sump- 
tuously illustrated drama, musical or otherwise, ever 
put on the stage in this country. She had immense 
success in it, but circumstances called her back to 
Europe suddenly, and she never appeared in it in New 
York. In the flaming wrath and denunciations of 
the Druidess,8he was on a plane with Madame Grisi, 
and the mue en ic^ne of the American performance 
contrasted so magnificently with the poverties of the 
ItaiienM at Paris that some travellers who had seen 
Mrs. Wood in this country were sorely disappointed 
with the opera abroad. Here the stage setting was 
as miniature painting ; there it was a daub. Mr. 
Joseph Wood was a verr fine tenor, and his retire- 
ment from the stage left a hiatus much to be re- 
gretted. 



One of Gluck's less known operas, "Ports cutd 
Helen" had been republished in Leipsig. 

Flotow has just finished a new opera in two acta 
and three tableaux, entitled **Natda.** M. Saint- 
Georges is the librettist. It is to be brought out in 
St. Petersburg. 

The Grand Duchess Helena of Rusiiia has present- 
ed to the Moznneum at Salsbni^r a volume of music 
containing a few pages of piano-forte exercise, written 
by Mozart's father, but towards the end of the book 
there are some ten or twelve pages in the hand c^ 
Wolfgang Amadcus Mozart nimself They date 
from the years 1762, 1763, and comprise five com. 
positions hitherto unknown, namely : 1 . Allegro, C 
major, composed in Brussels, 14th Octolier, 1763; 
2. Minuette, D msjor, composed the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1763, in Paris; 3. Air, F major, composed 
16th July, 1762; 4. Minuette Sketch, composed 
nth May, 1762; and lastly, 5 — which seems to be 
the movement of a study or sonata, of the same 
period. 



Two volumes of a new Goeehichte der Munk CHis- 
tory of Music), by Ambros, have appeared in Ger- 
many. The first volume treats of the ancient music. 
Volume II contains. 

The first period of the new Christian Worid and 
Christiiin Art. The Gregorian System and its pro- 
mulgation. The Time of the Carolingians. Hue- 
bold of St. Amand and the Organus. Gnido o/t 
Arezzo and the Solmisation. The Troubadoure and 
Minstrels. The "Minnesanger." The People-Song. 
In the second part of the same volume the author 
considers : The development of Four-Part Singing. 
The Dtecantm and Faw^wtrdwi. Mueicn mensfira- 
hiUi and the Counterpoint. The first School of the 
Netherlands. William Dufay. Antonius Bumois, 
as well as manv explanatory remarics and musical 
supplements. In the third volume Mr. Amhros will 
treat the time ef 1450 — 1600 (from Okeghem to Pa- 
lestrina). The fourth rolume will contain : The 
Musical RenaisMonee. The oriirin of Monody, of the 
Opera, of the modem system of Music. The golden 
time of Secular Music. 

The first rolume of L. Nohl's " Beethoven " has 
been published by H. Markgraf in Vienna. It con- 
tnins "Beethoven's Youth," 1770-1792. The second 
volume, "Beethoven's Manhood," 1793-1814, will be 
readv in the course of this year ; then will follow 
"Beethoven's Last Years," 1815-1827, to conclude 
with "Beethoven's Works." The whole work will 
bo rather extensive, as the first volume already con- 
tains 442 pages. This volume gi^M some new infor- 
mation about the youth of Beethoven as well as about 
the circumstances under which he was living, and 
which were of great influence upon him. The vol- 
ume is divided into three parts. The first, headed 
"Dreaming," 1770-84. has six chapters with the fol- 
lowing titles * Lower Rhine Country. Aneien Reffimtf 
Maximilian Frederick, Family and Teacher, School 
and Education, Literature and Theatre. The second 
book, "Dawning," 1784-87, gives us four chapters : 
Maximilian Francis, Music in Austria, The Visit in 
Vienna, At Mozart's. The third book, "Awaken- 
ing," 1787-94, contains four chnpters : Stndies, The 
School of the Composer, Exercises, Revolution, On 
to Vienna. The conclusion is made np by "Sources, 
Testimonials and Remarks." 



Adolph Sax, the great brass instrument maker, 
lyas just completed a new saxotromba, which, it is 
confidently anserted, will be the most perfect instru- 
ment of the kind ever invented. 

A Turkophone can be heard at Alfred Mellon's 
promenade concerts in London ; and a real lire Turk, 
All Ben Soualle by name,plsys upon the Turkophone. 

In Sala's new story, " Quite Alone," there is i^ 
musical character— one Sir Timotheus O'Boy — who 
is said to have nine of Father Schmidt's organs at his 
country seat in Devonshire, and the original anvil 
beaten'hy the Harmonious Blacksmith in his smok- 
ing-room in London. 

Viardot has been singing in " Norma " at Carls- 
ruhe, and is expected to sing in English opera in 
London, in Chorley's version of Gluck's "Orpheus." 

Ulniann has reorganized for the coming season his 
concert troupe, so as to include Carlotta Patti, Jaell, 
the pianist; Vieuxtemps, the violinist; Steflfens, 
violoncellist ; Ferrari, baritone ; Vivier, the hom- 
plnver; and Godofroid, the harpist. All these artists 
will appear in a series of concerts at Berlin next 
winter, 

William Vincent Wallace has been engsged to 
edit the music for the London Munad MonMjf 
Magazine. 
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▼ooal, with Pluio Aooompanteeiit. 

If ever I should mairy. Comic Song. 

Barnard Paine, 90 
Mm Amelk Qaihlngtoa h«ff« dMeribct h«r IdMl of 

a hotlMBd.. 

Ye pretty birds. In F. for Sopmno. F, GwKhert. 30 
A Am OcfflBaa Mag, %\imdy a fnal Ikvarils. 

When they come marching home. Song. 

W.KUtndge. 90 

Dm of tiM dmpit hMMdM Ibr tli« •^millloo," sane 
thooMadi of whom trfll hmr Mr. K. flof it, •• Im li 
a fTMt tnvellor. Tbon who do aot hava thli good 
fbrtoM, anlnlbniMd tlwt tho Bolodjis «Mf and 
"taiBff," and that tbo pioeo li In ttMipMtor*'W]MO 
Johaoj tonm narehtaif bcoM.** 

The Lost Chord. Song. Wm. Hen. 90 

A bMQtlfal thoaght w«ll oxprMMd. An orguilat 
li allowliig hli haiida to vandor OTor tho kpya, alnoat 
vithoot hia Tolltioa, and aeddoBtallj predooaaa har- 
moay of grtat beauty, wbleh ho aftanvarda oadMVon 
la vaia to raeal. 

The Unhappy Man. Comic Song. W,KUireAfe, 90 

Good to mako tho boya laogh. 

Angels of FacBdiae. (Anges dii Pardis.) 

"MireaU" 90 

Oao of Um soagfl from Ooaaod^a aow opera, about 
whieb Baiopaaa eritlei diffw, aa to Ita goamtal oMril. 
bat all agro* that It haa mn«h IIdo oiasle. The opora 
Is of a "pastoral** ehaiaoCor. aad tho pnaaat ao^U 
that iB wbleh Tloeoot, the loror of MlioDlo, ealle oa 
heavoa to proteet ttie gentle maid, who Is on bor way 
to a diataat ehareb, eioaataig tho arid, aoltxy desert 
tMolof Ciaa. 

InatraflMBtal Xnalo. 

Martha. Fantasia Brilliante. E. KJetterer, 75 

Oao of tho meet brilUaat, and psihape the ptellleet 
flintaiia oo Hartha ofor pabllehod. II Is lalhar dMk 
ealt, and a capital ahow pieee Ibr advaaeod ptejen. 

Merry Wives of Wmdsor. Galop. 

Vidor CelUne. 90 
Qaito brllllaBl and easy. 

Ghost's Galop. Frank Muagram, 90 

Qoalot. bright aad eaof, with a sort of oooilo eOtol 
wheo rightly played* 

Bow Bells Polka. fVank Mutgrate, 90 

Umplo and mnaloal. Oood Ibr leamew. 

Orphan's Prayer. Piano Solo. T, Badarmwtka, 99 

By the eonpoeer of the Haidoa^a piaysr. EDs oeoi- 
poaltSoos are Ibvorlles with oveiy one. 



Books. 

Thb Trumpbt or Frbbdok. 

The variboi laeidrata of the war have givoa riae to 
maay morieal eonpoeltlooa of great merit. The above 
named book la a oolleetioa of eholeo war balladB,dael8, 
trioe and qaartet8.all of them wide awake, aad fail of 
ftio and patriotiam, or teader aad ptalntifo, aa they 
Mfcr to thoee who have died u mn their ooaotiy. 

Some of the aooga are already very popular ; aad 
an are of above average merit. 
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If osio ST If AIL.— If Bale le eoa t bj mall, the ospottao belag 
two eoD te for every fbar oaneoe, or naetloa thereof. Peraoaa 
atadittonoewlllllBd the eoBToyaace aaavlag of time aad 
ozpeaae la obtalologattpplles. Bookeoaa alao bo aeal at 
doable those rates. 
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A Vight in Florence. 

BT HBtKUOl HHKI. 

(OotttloMd from p«f» 800.] 

ITALIAK ART AND FEMALE BEAUTY. — ^KUSIC. 
— ROSSINI. — BELLINI. — PAOANINI. 

'* I cannot remember what awakened me from 
that dream, and, for a long time afterwards, I 
revelled in the vivid recollections of that bliasfal 
love. Long afterwards did I seem to imbibe un- 
heard-of delights. My languishing heart seemed 
filled with happiness and my emotions were 
ikM>r]ed with joy. I remained thus happy and 
cheerful, though I never afterward saw the be- 
loved of my dream. Had I not lived ages while 
contemplating her ? And then she knew my love 
of variety too well to forget that I abhor repeti- 
tions.- 

*' Truly,** said Maria, **you are tin komme h 

bonne fortune, . But tell me, was Mile. 

I^urence a statue, or a painting ? a corpse, or a 
dream?" 

^ A anion of all, perhaps," answered Maximil- 
ian, in an earnest tone. 

** I might have imagined, my dear friend, that 
inamorata to have been of rather doubtful com- 
position. When will you tell me about her ? " 

** To-morrow. I am tired now, and the story 
is a long one. I have just returned fit>m the 
opera and the music is yet ringing in my ears." 

^ I believe you attend the opera frequently, 
and that you go there to see, ratlier than to 
hear." 

*' YoQ are right, Maria : I go to the opera in 
order to observe the faces of the beautiful Italian 
ladies. Truly, they are beautiful enough outside 
of the theatre, and, in their fine ideal features, 
the student of history might easily trace the in- 
fluence of the plastic arts on the physique of the 
Italian race. Nature seems to have taken back 
the capital she once lent to the artist, and be- 
hold, how charmingly the interest has increased 
it I To-day nature copies the master-pieces of 
which she erst famished the models. The sense 
of the beautifal pervades the entire nation, and, 
%rhere once the body wrought upon the mind, the 
mind now acts upon the body. It is not without 
results that the bridegroom pays his devotions to 
lovely altar-pieces, beaotiful madonnas whose 
image fills his soul, while the bride cherishes in 
her ardent fancy the picture of some handsome 
saint. The magnificent race to which such elec- 
tive aflinities have given birth, is yet more beau- 
tiful than the sanny skies that, like a ft-ame of 
rays, encompass the generous soil on which it 
blooms. The men do not interest me unless they 
be painted or sculptured, Therefore I leave it 
to you, Maria, to grow enthusiastic over the hand- 
some, lithe Italians with fierce, black beards, 
aristocratic noses, and mild, arch eyes. The 
Lombards are said to be the handsomest of men. 
I have never investigated that branch of the sub- 
ject ; as regards the Lombardines I have refle<fted 
serioasly, and have really found them as beauti- 
fal as fame makes them. They must have been 



handsome as long ago as the jniddle ages. Do 
you not know that the fame of the beautiful 
Milanese was the secret cause of the Italian 
campaign of Francis I. ? The courtly monarch 
must have been curious to know whether the 
kinsfolk of his spiritual nurses were really as 

beautiful as he had heard they were. Poor 

rogue ! at Pavia he was made to suffer for his 
curiosity. 

But how much more beautiful are the Italian 
women when music illumines their faces. I say 
illumines, because the effects of music on the faces 
of the handsome women, as I observed them at 
the opera, resemble those remarkable effects of 
light and shade noticeable in statues when seen 
by torchlight At such times those marble fig- 
ures reveal to us, with alarmiug truthfulness, the 
spirit that dwells within them and the secrets 
they mutely preserve. In the same manner, you 
can read the characters of the beautiful Italian 
women you see at the opera. It is then that the 
varying melodies awaken emotions, recollections, 
desire, and hatred, which betray themselves by 
the movement of their features, their blushes, 
their pallor, and even through their eyes. He 
who knows how, can then read many sweet and 

interesting things in their beautiful faces; 

stories, strange as the tales of Boccacio ; emo- 
tions, tender as Petrach's sonnets ; moods, wild 
as Ariosto's measures; sometimes frightful 
treachery or majestic fury as poetical as the In- 
ferno of the great Dante. It is worth one's while 
to gase up into the boxes. If the men were only 
less violent in expressing their admiration I The 
crazy noise of the Italian theatre often becomes 
intolerable. But music, after all, is the soul, the 
civilization, the national trait of this people. 
Though other lands may boast of as great musi- 
cal celebrities, there is no other musical race. In 
Italy, music is not represented by certain indi- 
viduals, but by the whole population. Music is 
here the distinguishing national trait. With us, 
in the north, things are quite different; — here 
a certain man, call him Mozart or Meyerbeer, is 
the embodiment of music. And further, if you 
will carefully examine the works that the north- 
em musicians have given as, yon will find them 
full of the sunshine and orange breezes of Italy, 
and will admit that they seem more like the 
property of beautiful Italy, the home of music, 
than of oar Germany. Yes, even though her 
great maestri descend into the tomb, or, if living, 
are silent : even if Beixini dies and RossDfi is 
mute, Italy will ever remain the home of music." 

** Truly," observed Maria, ** Rossini preserves 
his silence strictly. If I am not mistaken, he has 
done nothing for the last ten years." 

** That, I presume, is a joke of his. He wishes 
to prove that his title, * The Swan of Pesaro,' is 
quite inappropriate. While swans do not sing 
until they are about to die, Rossini ceased to 
sing before he attained the meridian of life. And 
it is well that he did sp, for he has thus proved 
himself a genius. An artist who has mere talent, 
retains the desire to exercise it as long as life 



lasts. Spurred on by ambition, he feeb that he 
is constantly improving, and strives to reach the 
highest pinnacle of art. But the genius, having 
already attained the highest, is content, looks 
down upon the world and petty ambition, and 
returns to his home ; — just as Shakespeare went 
to Stratford-on-Avon, or as Giacomo Rossini 
walks the Boulevard des Italians in Paris, laugh- 
ing and cracking jokes. If our genius happen 
to be gifted with a fair constitution, he may con- 
tinue to live Ions; after he has delivered himself 
of his master-works, or, as the phrase goes, has 
fulfilled his mission. It is an error to suppose 
that genius must die early ; indeed, ^l^e critical 
period lies, it is said, between the thirtieth and 
the fortieth year. I have ofVen tormented poor 
Bellini, by prophesying, jestingly, that, as he 
was a genius, he would surely die when he 
reached the fatal age. Strange to say, notwith- 
standing the jesting manner in which I uttered 
the prophecy, it always gave him so much con- 
cern that he called me his evil eye and made the 
sign of the JeUaUire whenever I repeated it He 
loved life, had an intense fear of death, and could 
not be induced to converse about dying, of which 
he seemed to have a dread akin to that of chil- 
dren who are afraid to go to bed in the dark. 

He was a good, amiable child, and, though 

naughty at times, to admonish him of his early 
end was always the sure way to produce the 

Jetiatore ngn and to make him silent. Poor 

Bellini ! " 

" So you were personally acquainted with him. 
Was he good looking ? " 

'^ Well, he was not ugly.^ Thus you see that 
we men resemble women in disliking to answer 
affirmatively when such a question is asked re- 
garding one of our sex. He was tall and slim ; 
his movements were full of grace and coquetry ; 
he was always a quatre epingles; his face was 
neither pale nor florid : his hair was of a light, 
almost golden hue, and hung in ringlets. His 
forehead was very high ; his nose straight ; his 
eyes light blue ; his mouth well-proportioned ; 
his chin round. His features seemed as vague 
and as void of character as milk. In fact, his 
face was a milk-face, and was frequently marked 
by a lackadaisical expression of pain whi^ made 
up for the want of character. But it was pain 
without depth ; void of poesy or passion, it glis- 
tened in his eyes and quivered on his lips. The 
young maestro seemed bent on making a show of 
his sadness. Fantastic melancholy betrayed it- 
self in the arrangement of his hair, languor in 
the cut of his clothes, and ideality in his light 
cane. Thus he always reminded me of the old 
pastorals in which shepherds, in light colored 
jackets and short pants, tripped about, carrying 
staffs bedecked with ribbons. Then his gait was 
so mournful, so feminine and ethereaL His whole 
appearance suggested a righ en escarpins. Though 
the ladies flattered him very much, I doubt 
whether he ever awakened deep passion. To 
me, there always seemed something so comically 
unenjoyable about him, caused, perhaps, bj the 
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Style in which he (ipoke French. Though Bel- 
lini at that time had been Wvw^ in France for 
Bome years, I doubt whether, even in England, 
the language was ever as badly treated as when 
he used it He spoke it terribly ; he butchered 
it unmercifully. The way in which he often tor- 
tured the poor French words, as though an exe- 
cutioner were breaking them on the wheel, and 
the way in which he uttered his monstrous coq* 
a rdne were enough to make one look around 
with fright to see whether the world was coming 
to an end with a mighty crash. Deathly silence 
reigned on such occasions ; mortal terror was de- 
picted in every countenance, whether rouged or 
powdered ; the women seemed undecided whether 
they had better rush out of the room, or faint 
where they were ; the men looked down towards 
their pantaloons to make sure that they really 
had such garments on ; and, worst of all, the cir- 
cumstance would fill every one with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to laush outright. Bkl- 
LiNi's presence always filled one with fear, 
which, through some strange fascination, seemed 
at once to attract and to repel. Sometimes, his 
involuntary puns were mirth-provoking and re- 
minded one, by their droll absurdity, of the cas- 
tle of his countryman. Prince Pallagoni, which 
Goethe, in his * Ifalienische Reise * called a mu- 
•eum of bizarre distortions and ill-matched mon- 
sters. As Bellini always imagined that he had 
been making some serious and harmless observa- 
tion, his lace, on such occasions, was in strange 
contrast with his remarks, and then the unpleas- 
ant expression of which I spoke, became more 
marked. That which I disliked in Bellini 
cannot be called a fault, and did not seem to 
displease the ladies in the least. His face and 
figure had an air of physical freshness, blooming 
health and rosineff, that was calculated to make 
an unfavorable impression upon one with my 
morbid tastes. It was not until later, when I had 
known Bellini for a long time and had found 
him of a kind and noble disposition, that I grew 
to like him. I fullv believe that his soul re- 

■ 

mained pure to the last, and that the childlike 
kindness of temperament which men of genius 
usually possess, but never parade, was truly his." 

^ Yes," said Maximilian, while he sat down in 
the chair against the arm of which he had hitherto 
been leaning, — ^* I remember one occasion on 
which Bellini appeared in so amiable an aspect 
that I observed him with delight, and determined 
to become more intimate with him. But, alas ! 
that was the last time I was to see him in this 
life. It was one evening, at the house of a great 
lady who had the smallest foot in Paris, after we 
had'dined and been merry and had been listen- 
ing to the piano's sweetest strains. I can yet 

see Bellini before me, as he dropped into an 
arm-chair, exhausted by the many Bellini-isms he 

had uttered. His seat was so low that it 

brought him at the feet of the beautiful lady, 
who, reclining on a sofa, looked down on Bel- 
lini with sweet mischievonsness. He was trying 
hard to entertain her with a few French phrases, 
and repeatedly found it necessary to assure the 
fair listener, in his Sicilian jargon, that what he 
had been saying was not a sottise^ but a compli- 
ment I do not believe that she heard one word 
of what he said. The* thin cane, with which he 
sometimes endeavored to give force to his weak 
rhetoric, she had taken from him and was uying 
it to destroy the graceful hair arvhitaoture that 



adorned the temples of the young maMtro, Her I 
wanton employment muiit have produced her 
peculiar expression, for hers was unlike any hu- 
man face I have ever seen. I shall never forget 
that countenance. It was one of those faces that 
seem to belong to the dreamland of poesy rather 
than the actual world. A contour that reminded 
one of Da Vinci and the noble oval, with the 
naive dimples and sentimental, tapering chin, of 
the Lombard type. Her complexion was Roman 
mildness mingled with sofV sheen of pearls and 
noble pallor : morhidezza. In short, it was one 
of those faces that can only be found in the old 
portraits of some of the great Italian women with 
whom the Italian artists of the sixteenth century 
were in love when they created their master- 
works, of whom the poets of that time thought 
when they sang their immortal strains, and after 
whom the French and German heroes longed 
when they girded on their swonls and rushed 

beyond the Alps. Yes, on justsurh a face 

there played a smile of sweetest mischief and 
aristocratic wantonness, while its owner was de- 
stroying the fair locks of the cood Bellini. At 
that moment, he seemed as if touched and trans- 
formed by a magic wand, and my heart warmed 
towards him at once. His face shone with the 
reflection of her smile, and- it was, perhaps, the 
most delicious moment of his life. I shall never 

forget it A fortnight later, and I read that 

Italy had lost one of her most renowned sons ! 

^ Strange to say, Paoanini's death was an- 
nounced at the same time. I did not, for a mo- 
ment, doubt the death of the latter, for pale old 
Paoanini always seemed near death's door. But 
that the youthful anil blooming Bellini had 
died, seemed iftpredible. Yet the report of 
Paganini's demise was untrue ; and, while the 
violinist is at Genoa, alive and well, Bellini 
lies in his grave in Paris ! " 

«< Do you admire Paoanini ? " asked Maria. 

" I consider him an honor to his country/' 
answered Maximilian, **and he certainly de- 
serves a most distinguished position among the 
musical celebrities of Italy." 

** I have never seen him," said Maria, " but, if 
report speak truly, his appearance would hardly 
satisfy a fine eye for beauty. I have seen por- 
traits of him." 

" None of which resemble him," broke in Maxi- 
milian. " They all either flatter him, or do him 
injustice; none reproduce the true expression. 
I believe there is but one man who ever suc- 
ceeded in transferring Paoanini's features to 
paper, and he was a deaf painter named Lyser, 
who, in his genial eccentricity, with a few rough 
strokes, made so truthful a likeness of Paoanini 
that the beholder was at once impressed with a 
double feeling of mirth and fear. * Ihe Devil 
guided my hand,' said the deaf painter, while he 
chuckled mysteriously and shook his head with 
an air of good-natured irony, as was his wont 
when he indulged in such madcap flights, Ah I 
he was a strange fellow. In spite of his deafness, 
he loved music with enthusiasm, and when he 
could get near enough to the orchestra, was able, 
it was said, to read the music in the faces of the 
musicians, and to tell by the movements of their 
fingers, whether their performance was more or 
less successful. He also wrote operatic criticisms 
for one of the leading journals of Hamburg. But 
is there anything wonderful in that ? The deaf 
painter could see tones In the visible characters 



of playing. Are there not human beings to 
whom tones are as invisible characters in which 
they hear colors and forms ? " 

" You are one of those ! " exclaimed Maria. 

*« I am sorry that I no longer possess Lyser's 
little drawing ; it might have given you an idea 
of Paoanini's looks. Those fabulous features, 
that seemed to belong rather to the sulphurous 
land of shadows than to the world of sunshine, 
could only be seized in bold, sharp linos. When 
we stood before the Alster pavilion in Ilambnrg, 
on the day of Paoanini's first concert in that 
city, the deaf painter again assured roe that 
Satan had directed his hand. * Yes,' he con- 
tinned, * what all the world says about him must 
be true. He sold himself, body and soul, to the 
Devil; and, in return, was to become the great- 
est of all violinists, was tu fiddle millions into his 
pockets, and was to be liberated from the ac- 
cursed galleys in which he had languished for so 
many years. After that, you see, he got to be 
chapel-master at Lucca, fell in love with a theat- 
rical princess, of whom and a little albale he be- 
came jealous, and by whom, in all probabilty, he 
was henpecked; whereupon he stabbed his 
amata^ in most approved Italian style, was sent 
to the 2aIIevs at Genoa, and as I said before, 
sold himself, in the end, to SaUn, in order that 
he might escape, become the greatest of violinists, 
and be able to levy a contribution of two thaJers 
upon every one of us. — But look ! Let all 
good souls praise God! For there he comes 
through the alUo, accompanied by his ambiguous 

FamuU: " 

(Conetofloii B«xtwMk.) 



Shakespeare in his Belation to Music 

A Lecture dMvertd on thft 2Sd April, 1864, before ike 
"Berliner TonkHnstler-Verein"* 

3T emil naumamm. 

** If motic and twMt pMtrr ftgrM, 

As tiMj most DMdt. th« ttkaut and tb« brothw, 
Th«a mast tb« lov* b« grmt 'twlzl Um* and ma, 

B«eaiis« tbou lov'st iha od«. aod I iha olhar ; 
Thoa loT'vt to bMT tha soft nMlodtoos boond 

Tbat Phoebai* luta, tha qoaan of mwle, makas, 
Aod I In dvep dalifbC am eblelly drovn*d 

Wb«n aa hlniMlf to singlnf ba baUkaa; 
Om God it god 0/ botk^ so poati Mf n, 
Ona knight lovaa both, and both In tbaa lamala." 

These lines emanate frem the pen of the poet 
whose close and profound connection with music 
will form tfie subject of the words which I shall 
have the honor to address to you — from the 
man whose natal hour struck three hundred 
years ago to-day, and whose name is, at the 
present time, encircled with the admiration of 
the whole world. 

Shakespeare, the greatest poet of any age, first 
beheld the light of day on the 2Sd April, 1664, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon.— Next to his country- 
men, the English, we Germans have, probably, 
especial reason to honor the memory of this 
prince of poets. It was by him. no less than 
by the intellectual civilizaUon of classical an- 
tiquity, that our own literature raised itself into 
independent and national life. 'In opposition to 
the influences of bastard French art, Lessing, 
Wieland, Herder, Goethe and Schiller pointed, 
as far as a century back, to Shakespeare, as to 
a model, never to be eaualled, and as to the 
deliverer, who alone could lead us back again 
to truth and nature. Such men as Schroder, 
Kaufmann, August Wilhelm von Schlegel, Lud- 
wig Tieck, Count Wolf von Baudissin, Karl Sim- 
rock, and Franz Dinpelstedt. were actuated in 
their labors by the same spirit, and, by pr^ 
senting us with masterly translations, followed 
up the impulse given by the heroes of our 
clasiical literature. These translations are^ to 
some extent, of such high value, and we Ger- 

« Tmnstattad Ibr tha Lond«n ihuUml Wmid, If J. ▼. 

BaiMiua. 
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inans are so familiar with them, that they have 
completely ren«ierud the great Englishman a 
part of the intellectual wealth of our nation. 

But, besides the German nation generally, 
we musicians more especially have reason to re- 
member the great poet with gratitude and admi- 
ration. We refer the reader to the motto pre- 
fixed to our observations, and, starting from it, 
dwell to-<lay with more than ordinary emphasis 
on the maxim, so frequently quoted, that a bond 
of most intimate relationship twines round all the 
arts. In consequence, however, of the still more 
intimate connection which werfind existing, with- 
in this relationship, between separate art-groups, 
our — that is, musicians' — right to yet nearer 
affinity with Shakespeare may, perhaps, bo ren- 
(lered more apparent than any other. Just as, 
on the one Mde, the 'plastic arts — Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting — grasp each other by 
the hand as sisters in a peculiar kind of art, on 
the other side. Music and Poetry stand opposite 
them, as sisters bound together in a manner no 
less intimate and peculiar. 

Tliat 1 may be able to exhibit to you Shake- 
speare as the poet in whom the musical element 
is most lavishly and most frequently wedded to 
the poeticnl, I must beg permission first to at- 
tempt a survey of the mutual influence of poetry 
an<l music upon one another, as they are histon- 
cally known to us. 

In the most remote times, we find music and 
poetry blended in an almost indissoluble manner. 
All primitive poetry is of 9. religious purport, and, 
when we first meet with tune, that, also, is most 
undoubteiUy employed to offer up hymns in 
honor of the Divinity or the gods. Nay, the con- 
nection between the two arts, on this their first 
appearance, is so close, that, in many cases, it is 
absolutely impossible to decide which of the two 
art<^lementfl, tune or language^ was the first to 
gain a definite shape in the breast of untutored 
man, following unconsciously his natural inward 
impulses. At any rate, the one did not remain 
long without the other, and, in most cases, both 
probably grew simultaneously like two branches 
of one ancT the same trunk, as we learn from 
national songs. 

The proof of this is furnished by Indians, Per- 
sians, Ejzyptians, Pbcentcians, and Jews, the old- 
est civilized peoples known to us. in the pro- 
grcrtive connoc'tion in which music and poetry 
are exhibited among them. With regard to the 
Indians, we will remind our readers only of the 
religious songs intended for music in the Vedas ; 
of the dance, accompanied by religious hymns, 
of the sacred virgins (Bayaderes) ; of the song 
accompanied by the " Wina "• (most probably a 
stringed instrument) in Sakontala^ &c., &e. — 
Herodotus says of the Egyptians. Phoenicians, 
and races near them, when he is touching upon 
a moet primitiTe religious song common to them 
all : ** The Egyptians have a song, the ' Linos,' 
found, also, in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
but having different names according to the dif- 
ferent peoples. It is proved, however, to be the 
same the Helenes sing under the name of^Linos.' 
But, in Egyptian, it is called ' Mancros.' " 

Even still more developed and close, than 
among the above; civilized nations before the 
epoch of Grecian antiquity, appears the conncc-< 
tion between Music and Poetry among the Is- 
raelites. As early as in the second book of Moses 
we rear! after the destruction of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea : " And Miriam, the Prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and 
all the women went out after her, with timbrels 
and with dances. And Miriam answered them : 
Sing ye to the Lord,f for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea." But it is in the Psalms 
that the old indissoluble connection of religious 
poetry with song is exhibited in its last and mos^ 
complete shape. Here even the most varied and 
practical musical directions have been preserved. 
For Jnstantre, at the commencement of the 4th 
Psalm we read : ** To the Chief Musician on Ne- 
ginoth, a Psalm of David." ♦ Or, " To the Chief 
Musician on Neginoth upon Sheminith," as at 
Psalm 6. t Or, " To the Chief Musician upon 
GiaUh;* as at Psalm 8. Or lastly, "A song of 



degrees," t as at Psalm 120, &c. Still more essen- 
tial evidence of this complete blending with song 
is exhibited by the Psalms in their parallel sys- 
tem of verses, calculated for delivery by alternate 
choruses, and by the refrains, in this fashion sig- 
nificant only with musical treatment, such as we 
meet with in the lS6th and other Psalms. 

With the Greeks begins a now section in the 
history of the connection between poetfy and 
music. It is true that here, too, we find the most 
ancient religious hymns indissolubly connected 
with song. But poetry and the plastic art soon 
became so exceptionally developed, that, despite 
the perfection to which they had attained in and 
of themselves, music and painting, as far as the 
first two arts were concerned, adopted more than 
aught else a relation of imitation, or of subor- 
dinate development pursued in a kindred man- 
ner. It is, however, significative for the blend- 
ing of poetry and music, a blending whit'h, among 
the Greeks as among other nations, was primi- 
tively one of perfect equality -between the two 
component parts, that, when speaking of the in- 
fluence of the *» sinaers," Homer evidently em- 
ploys the term '* singer " quite as much to desig- 
nate the poet as the composei. It is here 
perfectly plain that the matter declaimed and 
characterized merely by the wonl " song " ap- 
plies quite as much to the subject-matter as to 
the strain. How intimately the Greek poet was 
acquainted with the most touching and moving 
effects of music npon the human mind ; how 
strong is the relationship of the two arts to each 
other, and how complete the understanding ex- 
isting between the poet and the composer, is 
proved us by the fai.-st that when Penelope, in her 
apartment up-stairs, hears " the heavenly strain* 
of the singer, singing of IVoy, she comes down 
weeping into the mens' apartment, and asks for 
another song, because the first breaks her heart; 
or that when Odysseus, among the Phoenicians, 
conceals his head, as the singer, striking the 
golden chords, speaks of the hero's brothers-in- 
arms who have fallen, or of the woes of the weep- 
ing hero himself, not supposing that the latter is 
listening to him. 

* Th« OcimAii nvderfng of the abore tf : . " Torxmingen latf 
SaiUnspitUn "— litenllj : *' To be tang pabliclj oa strioged 
iDHtramentti." 

tin Oennta: ^' Yorzwnniitn auf aeht jS«il*n "— *• To be 
finnir pablicly on Hiebt ncrinfft." 

t Tn Gcrm-in: ''Ein Lied im hithtrtu C%«r»— "A song lu 
the higher ohorof." 

(To be Continued.) 



Bobert Schiunann in Leipsio and Clara 

Wieck.* 

I, Con tinned from page 300 ] 

The following year, 1834, is called hy Schumann 
himself ''the most reroarkahlo year of his life;" it 
WAS, indeed, a most eventful oiie for him. In the 
foregrounil stands the establishment of the Neue 
Ztntsehriftfur Musik, concerning which he speaks as 
follows In the prefnce to his Colhcled Works pnh- 
liithed in 1854: "At the end of 1833, a number of 
rather young musicians nf*ed to meet every evening, 
as if hy accident, in the first place for social inter- 
course,' hut no less for the interchange of ideas on art, 
which for them was the meat and drink of life. It 
cannot be nffirmcd that the state of musical matters 
in Germany at thnt period was n very satihfactory 
one. Ilossini si ill reigned supreme upon the stage, 
and on the piano almost oxcluKively Herz and Hun- 
ten. And jpet not manv years had elaptied since 
Beethoven, C. M. von Weber, and Franz Schubert 
had lived «mong us. It is true that Mendolsi^ohn's 
star was in the ascendant, and wondeiful things 
were heard of a Pole named Chopin — but it was not 
till afterward;* that these two exerted any permanent 
nflnence. One day, the hot-headed young disciples 
-of art suddenly said to themselves : Let us not look 
idly on ; let ns set about improving things, and cnn^ 
ing the poetry of art to be once more honored. This 
waii the origin of 9. Neue ZeitschriftjUr Mnsik." 

With rcB:ard to the tendency of the publication, 
Schumann expressed himself very clearly in its col- 
umns on several occasions. "Our line of opinion 
WAS settled oflT-band. It 'is simple and as follows : 
We were to remind people as emphatically as we 
could of the olden time and its works, and to call 
attention to tlie fact how only at such a pure source 

* From » new work entitled : Ziir Geshi^U dt% ThtaUrs 
u»d dtr Mfisik in Leipzig^ by Dr. Imil Kneecbke. 



new art-beauties could be strengthened; we wero 
thus to oppose an unartistic the mont recent period, 
because all its efforts tended only to the increase of 
material virtaoftity ; and lastly we were to assist in 
hastening to bring about a now and poetic period." 
Further on ho says : "The elevation of German taste 
by German art, whether by a reference to the great 
old models, or by fostering young men of talent — 
such an elevation may now be regarded as the goal 
of our efforts. The red thread which spins forth 
this idea might, certainly, be found in the history of 
the 'Davidsbiindlcr,' an as^ociaiion of which the 
member*, though coming forward in a rather fantas- 
tic fashion, were rerosrnizcd less by any external 
mark of dintinclion than bv inward similarity. They 
will, also, endeavor in the future, to erect a dam 
acain^t mediocrity, by word as well as by deed. If 
this was formerly done in an impetuous manner, let 
p<*ople place in the other scale the warm enthusiasm 
with which all that was really talented and really 
artistic wa^ on every occasion diRtinguished. We do 
not write for the purpose of making tradesmen rich • 
we write for the purpose of doing honor to art." 

It mav be said that, in the Neue Zeitschri/t fur 
Musikf the rising creneration waited war against that 
which had outlived itself; romanticism and geniality 
were opposed to pedantry and pigtailism. Viewed 
in a polemical light, thecnterpri.«e possessed a degree 
of importance not to l>e denied, and consequently 
created among the public that sensation which it de- 
served. The Zeitschrifl performed in the domain of 
music a part completely similar to that played in the 
domain of literature by Uuge's Jahrbucher^ which 
had sprung into existence a few years previously. 
While the JahrbUcfter cut off the pigtail of the old 
literary periodicals. Schumann's journal — to name 
only one of the publications which were its artistic 
antipodes — directed its attacks acrainst the no less 
bepi^tailed criticisms of the AUgemeine Musikalische 
Xeitnng. 

This paper appeared for the first time on the 3rd 
October, 1798. It was published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, Leipsic, and that estimable gentleman, Fried- 
rich Rochlitz, WAS the editor from its first establish- 
ment to 1827. It cannot be denied that the paper, 
one of the oldest, nay for a long time the sole period- 
ical, of the kind in Germany, could boast of having 
enjoyed a period of great prosperity. It was con- 
ducted by Rochlitz with a vast amount of technical 
knowledge and warm enthusiasm for our classical 
composers, and its editor's opinion, intelligent and 
moderate as it always appeared to be, ^^ as, during a 
lonir scries of years, regarded as an authority in the 
world of art. But the worthy gentleman bad arrived 
at a very advanced age. He retired, therefore, from 
the editorship, and Gottfried Wilhelm Fink (author 
of many historical and theoretical works on art, and 
snbseqtiently Lector pubfictu at the University) took 
his place. iDespite his various ^od qualities in oth- 
er respects, it must be said of Herr Fink, that he waa 
attached far too narrow-mindedly to the Past, and 
that, even if he possessed a proper appreciation ot 
modem times, he had not, at any rate, the love and 
unprejudiced opinion suitsd to them. The fiery 
youths, boilincr over with enthusiasm, were, perhaps, 
offensive, in life as in art, to older gentlemen, who 
had become cooler and mora cautious — hence the 
calm reserve, or the pedantic carping and airs of 
superiority of the latter towards the former, and 
hence, too, on the other hand, the bold and defiant 
front shown by the younger combatants, who not no- 
reafionably felt affronted, and continually kept ham- 
mering away on the justice of new ideas and new 
views. 

The editors and principal contributors to the Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik were, frpm the commencement, 
besides Schumann and Wieck, Ludwig Schnnke, 
Julius Knorr, and Carl Banck. The first of these 
three, a xon of Gottfried Schnnke. the universally 
celebrated French horn player of his day, waa bom 
at Cassel, on the 2l8t December, 1810. ' When only 
in his sixth year, he had pianoforte lessens from his 
father, and p'layed in public as a child. When he 
was eleven, he made his first professional trip to 
Darmstadt, H.mover, Leipsic, etc., and his playing 
met with unanimous approbation. This was the 
case in a still higher degree, on his making a second 
jouniey, which he did, in 1824, to Munich, Vienna, 
etc. in 1828 his father took him to Paris, where 
he remained till 1830, still seeking, and finding, im- 
provement, from Kalkbrenner in pianoforte playing, 
I and from Keicha in composition. After staymg a 
rear and a half in Stuttfrardt, whither he had pro- 
ceeded on leaving Paris, be went to Vienna, where 
he edited several works, gave some most successful 
concert*, and remained till 1833. He then went to 
Leipsic, and formed a friendship of the closest nature 
with Schnmann, in conjunction with whom he 
fotmded the Neue Zeitsehrijt jUr Musik. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he died of consumption as far back 
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ss the 6th Dcremher 1834. In him was prematorelj 
lost an amiable roan of more than ordinary talent.— Ja* 
lias Knorr was born in Leipsic itself on the SSnd Sep- 
tember, 1807, where he attended the Ntcolaiscliale, 
and afterwards studied theologj. In 1827, he applied 
himself entirely to music, havin^i^, however, previons* 
\y attained, under Wilhelm Keadeck, considerable 
proflrienqr on the piano. He afterwards appeared 
most snccessfullj in public as a pianist, and it was, 
by the way, reserved for him, at the concert of the 
2*7 th October, 1831, to be the first to execute a work 
bj Chopin in the Gewandhaus. He wrote, also,, 
several theoretical works, and, as we have already 
said, had a share in editin|f the JVeus Zeitwchrift Jur 
Muaih. In 1862, he died in our town, greatlv 
esteemed as a piano forte teacher. — With regard, 
lastly, to Carl Banck, he was bom on the 27th May, 
1811. in Magdeburff, and plaved, from his sixth 
year, the piano, to which he afterwards added the 
organ and theoretical studies. In the middle of 
1827, he went to Berlin, where he had the benefit of 
lessons from Bernard Klein. He enjoyed, also, the 
guidance and counsels of the worthy old Zelter, as 
well as of Ludwig Better. A journey to Italy, in 
oompanv with his poetical friend, Alexander Simon, 
matured his first work, the Litderlcreis aus Italien. 
After this he lived, for many years again, actively 
productive, in his native town, till he proceeded, in 
1884, to Leipsic, his principal object being to publish 
several of his compositions. But he, too, very soon 
became mixed up in the matters for which Schumann 
and his confederate in art interested themselves. He 
took an active part in the editorship of the new paper, 
till he went, in 1840, to Dresden, where he has fixed 
his permanent residence, writing all the theatrical 
and musical criticisms in the DrtMdntr Journal. Of 
his later works, we may mention more especially his 
music to the poems of ulaus Groth and Lenau. 

This is the place to speak of the idea — exactly 
agreeing with the foundation of the paper, and apper- 
taining to Schumann— of the *'Davidsbtlndlerechsft." 
He himself says concerning the Intter, in the preface, 
already cited, to his Collected Workt : *' And here I* 
must mention an association which was more than 
secret, for it existed only in the head of its founder, 
namely, the association of the 'DavidsbOndler.' In 
order to give utterance to various views on art, it 
appeared not unsuitable to invent artistic characters 
opposed to each other. Of these, Florestan and 
£asebius were the most important ones, while Mas- 
ter Raro stood as a me^liator between them. The 
'DavidsbtindlerBchaft' went through the paper like a 
red line, connecting in a humorous way, 'truth with 
fiction.' " — So writes Schumann. The name of the 
association, which, as we have already said, existed 
only as an idea, is, of course, an allnsion to tlie Bib- 
lical history of the defeat of the Philistines by David. 
Florestan and Eusebius were Schumann himself 
under two different aspects. The former represented 
the vigorous and passionate, the latter, on the other 
band, the wild and dreamy side of his disposition. 
Baro was intended for Fried rich Wieck. Under the 
accompanying forms of Serpentinus and Jonathan, 
Banck and Schunke were meant. As far back as 
1836, Schumann wrote very happily to Heinrich 
Dom as follows : ''Florestan and Eusebius are my 
double nature, which I, like Raro, would fain blend 
into a man." We fll know that the idea of the 
'Davidsbflndlerechaft' is reflected in many of our 
friend's compositions dating from this period, as. for 
instance,in tne Carnival, in the separate inscriptions: 
"Florestan," "Eusebius, etc., and the conclnding 
mareh of the "Davidsbondle'r" against the "Philis- 
tines," as well as in the "Pianoforte Sonata, dedica- 
ted to Clara, by Florestan and Eusebius." 
1^ Everyone knows who this Clara was : the daughter 
of his teacher and friend, Friedrich Wieck, and 
afterwards his wife. It is true that in 1834, Schu- 
mann was on terms of close friendship with a young 
ladyJErnestine von Fricker, of Asch. She had come 
in the April of that year to reside with Wieck in 
Leipsic, for the purpose of perfecting herself, under 
his guidance, on the pisno. "It was there," says 
Wasielewsky, "that Robert became acquainted with 
ber, directly after her arrival. He quickly conceived 
a passionate admiration for her, which was fully I'e- 
tnrned, though it did not end in a lasting connection, 
M Schumann, according to his own confessions, had 
for a time intended it should. If we can believe the 
description of those who knew Ernestine, she was 
neither particularly handsome, nor unnsually gifted 
Intellectually. It appears, indeed, that Schumann 
was attracted simply by the bloom of youth and the 
power exerted by material charms, and that it was 
only the poet in him that believed her endowed with 
those qijalittes which we are always so fond of pre- 
anpnosang in the object of our affection, thongh tney 
might not exist in the slightest degree." The con- 
nection betvreen the two was dissolved in a most 
friendly manner, fiome jeors Vuer, namely, in Jan- 



narv, 1836, our friend's heart was filled with a second 
ana profound passion for a truly poetical and spirit- 
ually feminine nature, his future wife, Clara Wieck. 



(To b« wmtioiMd.) 



Don Quixote Dramatised. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York TrihuM 
writes : 

Here at last, after long drawn notes of preparation 
first sounded month* ago, was brought out last Mon- 
day week, the Don Qu/jrofe of Victorien Sardou. But 
if the preparatory, anticipatory, expectant notes siing 
and said since winter were many, tney are as nothing 
in quantity compared to the volume of criticising — 
somewhat discordant — that fruition has evoked. 
Speaking within bounds, I should say that in the last 
ten days, in fulfilment of my sad duty as a "well in- 
formed own" and for my sins, I had read to the 
amount of a stout octave of written talk and have 
heard a balloon full of articulste waste wind on the 
subject. Then, taking my conrage in both hands, as 
the French say, and opportunity of a •refrei'hing 
change in the torrid air of the preceding three davs, 
I did dispose myself, as Trilmne reporter, four nights 
ago, in the orchestra of the Gymnase to see and hear 
for myself and your readers. And a very admirable 
sight it was — and is, and shall bo photographed on 
my memory's retina. The first entrance of Lesucur, 
as the exalted, crack-brained, laughable but never 
ridiculous, fantastic, truly noble and gentle man, was 
though in a totally different kind, the unexceptiona- 
bly highest, most poetical and completely triumphant 
work of historic art that I have seen since Rachel 
quickened Bacine's artificial Phedra to the passionate 
reality of life— and that within the narrow limits im- 
posea by the intensely artificial forms of the poem. 

When the curtnin rises, the barber is in the dining 
room, bnsied, with the housekeeper's encouragement, 
in nailing a tapestry over the door that lets into the 
library of chivalric romances, the perusal of which 
has turned Don Quixote's brain. Scarcely is the 
last nail driven, when the Don entere, — a long, 
gsunt figure already draped in a knight's underanit 
of bu if leather ; gray haire<l, with out-set eyes, look- 
ing beyond and over the present time and ita poor 
work-a-dav interests, fixed on the second page of a 
folio that he holds in his left hand, and reading as 
he walks. The first provocation is to laughter, bnt a 
something in that laughable figure commanded a 
respect recognfzed by all the house. On he marches, 
abaorbed in his reading, rapt from the vulgar world 
and his household surroundings ; he has nearlv 
reached the bottom of the page, he applies thumb 
and finger to reverse the leaf, it clings to the next, 
won't turn ; then the reader, still having some lines 
to finish, draws out from under his left arm his un- 
sheathed sword some four feet long, and while his 
eve and mind unbrokenly follow the printed lines 
that close the page, cuts open the next closed leaf 
with such a magnificent sweep of his arm and hand, 
that rests outstretched as still he reads on in the next 
page — I tell you~the firet deep admiring hum of the 
nouse, quick swelling, then bunting in stormy ap- 
plause—tells how Lesueur had in these sixty or a 
hnndred seconds, produced, created, became the 
laughable madman, the generous enthusiast, the 
essentially true, noble, pure gentleman, Don Quix- 
ote. As some one of the critics happily said the oth- 
er day,fCervantes had chipped hands with the loudest 
to see this creature of his imagination so reprodnced, 
Snncho Pansa is only less meritorious than his mas- 
ter. Such of The Tribune » readera — and they are 
many — will conceive what Prado, late of the Bonffes 
Parisiennes, mipht be as a Sancho, nature has done 
so much for hiiin. Well, he is Sancho, not indeed 
with the fine artistic delicacy and intimate persua- 
sion of its realness with which Lesueur makes and 
lets himself become Don Quixote's self, but yet with 
a sincerity and a comprehension of the r^, for which 
all readera of Cervantes' wonderful book owe him 
great thanks. 

The plot of the piece, so far as it has any, is taken 
from the episodic story of the loves of Cardenio and 
Lncinda, of Don Ferrand and Dorothea. Intermixed 
with the plot, patched on to it, hitched on to it, forced 
right through it, are the Knight de la Maucha and 
his Squire— bringing with them a few of the many 
famousest adventures and scenes of Cervantes' hero 
and Cervantes' imagination. 



A ConTenation with Meyerbeer. 

M. Alexander Weill, a personal firiend of the late 
Meyerbeer, reported in a late number of the ArchiveM 
d* IsraeltteM an interesting conversation which he had 
with the latter on various topics, a portion of which 
we translate. The great artist having been informed 



by M. Weill that fault was found with him by Jew- 
ish oilcans for not having oocupoaed anything for the 
synagogue, the composer replied : "lliis does not 
surprise me. For thirty years the German Chris- 
tians have reproached me for beinj? unable to produce 
any other compositions save Jewish muMC. It is but 
natural that the Jews should now reproach me for 
not producing Jew'iHh music." 'n the course of the 
con venation Meyerbeer further remariced that it had 
been his intention to compose an opera, "Motet" hut 
that he relinquished tlie idea pertly because he had 
been anticipated bv Rossini, and partly because he 
did not undoretand Hebrew. On this subject he fur- 
ther remarked : "I must make a confession to yoa. 
In order to be a Jew, even to the smallest extent, one 
must nnderatand Hebrew, just as to be a Frenchman 
one must nnderatand French. For. Judaism is not 
only a religion, but also a nationality. The nation- 
ality sticks to us were it only because we an always 
charged with it, even when the religion has entirely 
vanished. If I had a son, and wished to bring him 
up in the Jewish religion, I should take care that he 
should nnderatand Hebrew. For the little of Judaism 
that still clings to me I am indebted to some Biblical 
words, some reminiscence of Hebrew, l^ot only 
Jewish hoys, bnt Jewish girls too, should at the age 
of three begin to learn Hebrew ; they would then 
never run the risk of wishing to change their relig- 
ion." 

"What yon tell me," replied M. Weill, "delighta 
me, and at the same time astonishes me. You may 
easily imagine why ; for von are reproached for hav- 
ing permitted your amiable daughtere to get bep- 
tii^." 

"I have," replied Meyerbeer, "allowed my dangh- 
tera the liberty to choose their religion . I believed 
then that I acted in this as a kind parent, philosopher, 
and good citizen. I believed that a father had neither 
the right nor the obligation to teach his children his 
religion. Alas! I then had nothing to teach. I 
myself did not know the Jewish religion I Women, 
and especially voung girls, must have in earlieat 
childhood soniiething that can inspire them. If the 
word had not been so often abused, I should Jiave 
said that children required the least bit of ^ati- 
cism. 

"Do yon think that instruction in Hebrew alone is 
sufficient to fire the imaginatioi* of a young person of 
the Jewish faith?" 

"Certainly, Z>/<ti, God. says nothing to me. 'The 
Lord, is as much Christian as Jewish. The same is 
the case with the 'Eternal.' But Adonai tells me 
something, especially when I know that this is a 
mysterious word, which combines the notion of the 
past, present, and future. What do you think of this, 
who understand Hebrew as well as your mother 
tongue 1" 

"I think you are giving utterance to precious re* 
marks, and therefore should not like to interrupt yon. 
I shall take note of everything and publish our con- 
versation sooner or later." And after a few irrelev- 
ant remarks M. Weill continues, "No. no ; I am not 
come to speak but to listen. Let us resume the sub- 
ject. It is as simple as it is true. A Jew who does 
not underatAnd Hebrew makes upon me the impres- 
sion of a Peter Schlemiel, who has lost his shadow. 
The Israelitish vonths in Germany, who only learn 
Latin and Greek, are either simpletoiu or get bap- 
tised. It is just the same with Jewish girls ;" and 
having continued to describe the degeneracy of mod- 
ern Jews, Meyerbeer replied : 

"Of a surety, Hebrew is the language of reason, 
and in order to be a good husband one mn.«t have 
much reason, and that too, in a goodly proportion." 

"Who tells us this t" 

"I have read the Bible ; my mother has, moreover, 
often repeated this to me. when she waa tired of 
arguing she always concluded with some Hebrew 
quotation, which summed up everything in two 
words ; for my mother underatood Hebrew. As for 
me, when I was a boy, Hebrew appeared to me aa 
difficult 4IS useless. I have since changed my view. 
My brother underatood more Hebrew than I. He 
began all at once to study it, but he had no longer 
time for it ; it is only in youth that one learns well." 

"In this case I pity our young Jews and those of 
the future ; for our young Jews, even the sons of 
orthodox parents, have a dislike to Hebrew. Thej 
prefer drawing their rules from 'Figaro/ the Nam 
Javne* and from mom to eve study nothing bnt the 
money articles As for the poor, they only devote 
their sons to rabbinical and Hebrew studies, when 
their talent is mediocre. When a youth exhibits 
extraordinary talent he devotes himself to some oth- 
er branch. Do you know what our jonng melt now- 
a-days become ? Writers of farees, journalists, pian- 
ists, literati, sometimes mathematicians, and still 
more rarely professors — i. e., scholan, as Montaigne 
says, who know what othera before them knew bet- 
ter. Even our medical men, since they have deserted 
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the itiidy of Hobrew, are no longer as distinfcainhed 
M they were in the middle ages. Nearly all of them 
are materialists, and according to them the world 
rests upon three pillars— upon money, money, and 
again money." 

"You are perfectly right," replied Meyerbeer. "In 
my time the aspiration of all yonng Israelites of my 
age was to distinguish themselves through sconce, 
art, and irreproarhable conduct. Kow-a-days the 
Toung wealthy Israelites onhr think of heapmg mil- 
lion upon million. From their earliest infancy thev 
learn to despise everything that is not money. If 
they practise an art it is only a trade to earn money. 
The rabbinate itself has become a speculation. How 
many rich Jews formerly studied the Talmud ! Kow- 
a-days they are sent to polytechnic, commercial, and 
military schools. If anybody wants to become a rab- 
bi it is becanse he wantt a salary. Everything is 
calculated beforehand. In the same way there is 
scarcely a rich Jewish young lady but she thinks of a 
marriage beyond the pale." 

"Ton have," replied M. Weill, "a little while ago 
uttered some truths concerning the Hebrew, which 

Sm will permit me to complete. What distinguishes 
ebrew above all modem languages is, that it ex- 
cludes everything unholy. Nearlv all ancient and 
modem works, whether written in Greek or French, 
conuin vulgarities, ra»calities, wicked and dirty 
ideas. Hebrew alone, from Genesis to Esther, al- 
ways exhibits the greatness of virtue, the littleness of 
vice, nay, even more, tlie nothingness of life and the 
grandeur of God.^ No human being, whether man 
or woman, will, if the principles of the Bible arc im- 
pressed upon their memories, become useless, proud, 
hard-hearted, or avaricious. They will be discreet, 
compassionate, and aflable towards all. They will 
thus be pre-eminent, for they will feel their dignity 
and seek to maintain it. Formeriy Hebrew, with 
which the father was acquainted, and which the 
daughter imbibed with her mother's milk, lent to the 
Jewish race a charm of special distinction. Now-a- 
days the race, still livelvand ardent, is distinguished 
by nothing hut an ardep^ craving after mundane 
frivolities and material enjoyments. If it does not 
invigorate itself with the national source, it may be- 
fore the expiration of a century disappear be/ore the 
German, Italian, and French nationalities. Howev- 
er, this is a question of vital importance, which we 
maydiscuis another time." 
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London* 

The opera season haying melted away under the 
dog-star, the promenade concerts of Mr. Alvkbd 
Mblloit, with his splendid orchestra of eighty, take 
their turn, as usual, at Covent Garden Theatre, the 
parterre being floored over on a level with the deep 
stage for that purpose. Like Jnllien pire, he has his 
Beethoven and his Mendelssohn "nights," which 
draw delighted crowds. One of the last programmes 
vaa '*t feast to set before a king ;" to-wit : 
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Ov«rtiir»-''lKnont.** 

Aria— '*Gold" (fMclM). 

Conearte In E flat— Flanofort*. 

Omod Secna— *'A ^wafoior*' (FMi^), 

Pastoral Sjvphony. 

The second part was miscellaneous,including an"op- 
eratic selection" from DnGiovannL The Daily Tele- 
§rapk thinks that Mr.Mellen's concerts ought to be su- 
reriatively good to tempt people in hot August weath- 
er. "But in this overgrown dty of three million in- 
habitants there are many weary, helpless, town-ridden 
wretches, to whom other health-giving pleasures are 
denied; and there are many who prefer hearing 
Beethoven's 'Sensatbns on first revisiting the coun. 
try,' splendidly described in his Pastoral Symphony, 
to testing their own feelings oa the subject." 

The following may give some idea of London 
Castea: 

Tib Opbiu SsAaoy.^We find that (at the Royal 
Italian opera) seventy-seven performances have been 
crowded into tlie interval of fonr months between the 
S9th of March and the 80th of July. There have 
been fbur opera nights in every week, except the first 
and second ; the number has latterly been increased 
to five, and last week the theatte was open every 
night. Some statistics which we have deduced from 
a list of the performances may have an interest for 
our readers. From these it appears that M. Gounod's 
FawU has been by far the most popular opera of the 
year, for, although not produced at all until the sea- 



son was half over, it has been given since then no 
less than twelve tiroes. Next in precedence comes 
Don Giovanni, the representations of which number 
seven ; and then // Barbiere, which has been six times 
repeated. Rossini, it would seem, is still the most 
favorite composer, for rarious works from his pen 
have been thirteen times brought into request, wnile 
Meyerbeer and Verdi each number twelve represen- 
tations. Strangely enough, only one of Auber's 
operas, namely, MamnieUo, has been given, and this 
only once in its entirety. The second and third acts, 
however, have several times folk>wed some other 
opera-^as, for instance, on the 14th of April, when 
the white -chokered habituA did heart v homage to the 
red'shirted hero of Italy on the occasion of bis right 
royal visit to the theatre. — Daity Tel&fraph. 

Paris. 

The National Festival of the 15th August has been 
celebrated at the theatres with more than ususl eclat. 
As all places of entertainment were thrown open to 
the public gratiSf the crowds at the various tneatres 
were very great. The Op^ra especially — the only 
lyric theatre available at the present moment — was 
crammed to suffocation. The performances com- 
prised GuVlaume TtU^ and a new cantata written ex- 
Eressly for the occasion, words by MM. Ludovic 
[aMvy and Henri Mellhnc, music by M. Daprato, 
sung by Mdile. Sax and MM. Mer^re and Dumestre. 
But, although all the lyric theatres except the Op^re 
were closed, it did not therefore follow— particularly 
as now musical monopoly no longer exists — that mu- 
sical performances would not take place elsewhere. 
In fact, several non-lyric theatres adventured new 
musical productions in honor of the occasion. A 
cantata, first time of performance, entitled "Vive la 
France!", written by M. Noriar. and composed by 
M. Lindheim, was given at the Vari^t^s, sung by M. 
Alexandre Michel ; at the Vaudeville was brought 
out a cantata called "Les Gloires de la Psix," words 
by M. Armand Renand. the music by M. Pillevestre, 
sung by all the artists of the establishment, the 
strophes recited by M. Ari«te ; at the Gymnase, ''Na- 
poleon," a cantata by M. Alexandre Pieduguel, was 
sung by all the artists ; at the Chatelet, "L'Hoiel 
Dieu et I'Opera," an apropot sketch, was song by 
M. Rosier ; at the Porte-Saint-Martin was given a 
cantata, "liC Canon des deux r^gnes," words by M. 
Jules Delahaye, music by M. Albert Vizentini ; at 
the Gait^, and at the Folies-Drematiqnes, "I^e Quinxe 
Ao<kt;"and at the Folies-Marigny, "J a France et 
i'Empcreur/' On Tnesday a Gala Representation 
was given at the Op^ra in honor of the King of 
Spain. The illuminations of the National F6te had 
been preserved all round the boulevards and in the 
Rue ae la Paix, and were kept up all the evening. 
The interior of the Op^ra had a magnificent appear- 
^ance. All the leading members of the diplomatic, 
* military, and civil departments now in Psris were 
present.- Beauty, youth, and jewellery made the 
salie radiant and scintillated in honorable rivalry. 
The box occupied by their Majesties was placed in 
that part of the first tier directly fronting the stage. 
It was richly and superbly embellished. The Empe- 
ror was decorated with the order of the Toison d'Or, 
and wore the uniform of a general officer. The King 
of Spain was also in military costume. The Em- 
press sttracted especiallv by the brilliancy of her dia- 
dem, which flashed with a thousand shif'ing lights. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess Mathilda, the Prince and Prin- 
cesses Mnrat. I am ill at silks, satins, cashmeres, 
muslins of Indis, Canton crapes, Genoa velvets,tar- 
latans and Gros-de-NapIes, or I should have attempt- 
ed to render you some account of the rich and varied 
toilettes of the dsmes and demoiselles. But I lay 
down my pen au desevpoir, and commend the des- 
cription to the imagination of our readers, I thought 
it a pity, indeed, that so much Majesty, aristocracy 
and wealth, so much "youth, beauty and clean linen,*' 
as Farquhar hath it in the Beaux Stratagem, should 
have heen bronght together by the allurements of a 
mere ballet. But so it was, the ballet of N^m6ni alone 
made up the zpedacln. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, In its sitting of the 
13th inrt., elected as correspondents in the section of 
musical comfiosttion, Mr. Benedict at London, in the 
room of M. Beau lieu, deceased, and Mde. Flotow in 
the room of Signer Verdi, promoted to .the rank of 
Associate. 

Contemporaneously with the production of the 
Afiicaine at the Opera, will be bronght out La Jeun- 
eaae de Gotthe at the Od^on, and, in all probability, a 
French version of Strumsie at the Porte St. Martfn — 
two dramas, with muxical illustrations b^ Meyerbeer. 
The first as yet is in MS'. Struens^t, as everybody 
knows, was written by Michel Beer, brother of the 
composer ; that of iJa Jeunesse de Goethe, as every 
body does not know by M. Henry Blaze de Bury. 



M. Bagier is making extraordinary preparations for 
the opening of the Italian campaign in October. One 
of tlie features of bis policy seems to be to engage as 
many tenors as can be had. He has already on his 
list, Praschiiii, Naudin, Negrini, Nicolini, Corsi, 
Baragli and Tamberlik. 

The newly granted "liberty of the thoatree" was 

celebrated at the Vari^t^ by a droll medley piece 

called **La Libertidea Th6kre». The correspondent 

of the Orchettra describes the plot : 

An ambitious pastrycook of theatrical procliyi- 
ties wishes to take advantage of the new law by 
opening a theatre of his own ; but bis neighbon, 
the grocer and the butcher, haye formed a similar 
idea, and hence a comical competition between these 
and other managers desirous of securing the services 
of a lot of good, bad, and indiflTereut artists, assem- 
bled in a coffee-house, who are sold by auction and 
knocked down to the highest bidder by Mdme. Duval, 
who, armed with a punch-ladle for a hammer, sells off 
her lots with great vigor. This gives occasion for 
mnch drollery, as each artist has to give a specimen 
of his or her dramatic or musical powera; The 
successful competitor starts a Th^iire Restaurant, 
in which the pleasures of the table are enjoyed along 
with those of the drama — each dish being served up 
with its corresponding artist — soup with the soprano, 
veal with ihejeune pretnier, roast beef with the basso, 
and so on. The piece played before this gourmand- 
izing audience is **Don Quixote" windmills and all, 
which is interrupted in a pathetic part by Duleinea, 
who has got hungry et the sight of so much good 
fare, and refuses to do more without her dinner. 
Then followed an opera, the "Fi'o/oa Enchatiti" in 
which M. Herv^. as Ctioeino, personates an ** en- 
raged musician," as chef d'orchestra, in an amusing 
manner, and Mdlle. Vemet, an actress of Lyons, 
plays an air on the violin with a masterly execution ; 
but the tenor has fallen ill, and so we have a guignol 
— the puppets, as large as life, representing in laiigh- 
able style Lemattre, Beauvallet, and other well-known 
artists. Then follows a ballet admitting pretty 
scenery, with a real fountain in the centre, the leap- 
ing waters of which are illuminated by electric light 
in brilliant colors, producing the well-known effect. 
After that, we have the rehearsal (in costume) of an 
extravagant military drama of the Cirque Imperial 
kind. The whole ends by a grand ballet in honor of 
theatrical liberty, in which there are characteristic 
dances of all nations. The piece, as you perceive by 
this short description, is very amusing from begin- 
ning to end, and promises to have a long run, being 
full of fun and laughter. 

Lbipzio. The performance of sacred musfe lately 
given by^ Riedel's Association in the Thomas Church 
wss distinguished for the following interesting pro- 
gramme : Fantasia (E flat major), violin — composed 
and executed by G. Ad. Thomas ; " Ob Gram und 
Elend," Psalm for soprano solo with accompaniment 
— Marcello (sung by Madame von Milde of Wei- 
mar); three Russian sacred four-part songs for chorus : 
1 . Old Russian Sacred Song from Kiew, and of the 
12th century ; 2. Song of a primitive Russian race of 
the 10th or 11th century; and 3. *' Cherubim-Hymn " 
— Bortnjansky ; " Die 'Seeligkeiten"— Lisst, Prelude 
and Fuge (D minor) — S. Bach (perfqrmed by Herr 
Thomas) ; "Agnus Dei " for four-part chorus— J. 
O. Hertzog, or Eriangen ; " Trostet mein Volk," 
chorus — Miiller-Hartung of Eisenach ; "Ach, Qott, 
wie manches Heneleid," cantata for soprano and 
bass with accoropaniment^J. S. Bach (sung by Herr 
and Madame von Milde) ; and the Hundredth Psalm 
for double chorus — R. Franz. The gems of the per- 
formance were the Psalm by Marcello, Liszt's " See- 
ligkeiten," and R. Franz's motet. Marcello could 
not have found a more satisfactory repreaentative 
tlian Madame von Milde, who sang his composition 
most admirably. The Russian Sacred Songs^with 
theexceiHion of that by Bortnjansky— -were interest- 
ing only from a historical point of view. Bortnjan- 
sky's " Hymn," however, produced a deep impres- 
sion, and found very many admirers. 

Stuttgaudt. During the theatrical season which 
commenced on the 2d o( last September, and was 
brought to a close, on the 24th June, by the death of 
the King, there were In all 204 performances, of 
which 86 were operatic Eighteen works by German 
composers were given on forty-two evenings, namely: 
Fiddio, three times ; Strade/la, three times ; Martha, 
four times ; Iphtgenia in Tauris, once ; Dot Nacht' 
lager in Granada, three times ; CVaar und 2^'mwer' 
mann, once ; Le Prophete, Iam Iluguenoia, and Robert 
le DinUe, twice each ; Die ZiuberflSte, three times ; 
Don Juan, twice ; Le Nozte di Figaro, once ; Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, once ; Jefionda, twice ; 
TannhSuser, three times ; Der FreixhUix and Oberon, 
four times each ; and Euryanthe, once. Of pperas by 
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French composera there were 10 on twenty-five dif- 
ferent eveninprs, namely : Lt ChUel^ three times ; Tji 
Part dtt UinQty three times ; Ltrn Diamantn de la Cou- 
ronne and Fra Diaoolo, twice each ; /> Afn^n, once ; 
La Dame Blanch^f twice; Margv^tite^ four timet; 
La Jttive^ three times ; La Heine de Chypre^ twice ; 
and Jouph, three times. Of operas hy tralian com- 
posers there were ten on eighteen different evenings, 
namely : Lea Deux Joum^es, once ; Lucia, three 
times; Le Philtre nnd Lticretia Dorqia, tvtice enrh ] 
Guillaume Telly twice ; // Barbiere and Le Comte Ortf, 
once each ; Axur, three times ; // Trovatore, twice ; 
and Riffotetto, onco. The operas most frequently 
performed were Martha, Marguerite, Oheron, and 
Der FreiachUlx. Of the ahove thirtv-eight operas, 
RoHflini's Comte Onf and Adams' Ciafei were new 
here ; the revivals were Aiur, hy Snlieii ; Oberon, hy 
Weher ; and Jmumda, by Spohr. The last had not 
been performed for twenty-two years. 

Ml LAW. The ereat topic of conversation hero st 
present is the inauganition of the Quartet Society, 
which took place recently in the rooms of the Con- 
servatory of Music Quartets hy Mendelssohn and 
Mozart, with Beethoven's Septet and Sonata in D 
were performed on the occasion. Beethoven's Sin/o- 
nia Eroica was played at the third concert of the 
Conservatory. 

Naplvs. The pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music lately got up a concert in honor of Meyerbeer. 
The pieces performed were : the overture to L*fCtoile 
du Nord; chorus of conspirators from Der Kretu- 
fahrer ; fantasia for the fiate on motives from Robert 
Le Diahte; the overture to Struensee; chorus and in- 
troduction from Der Krenzfahrer ; fantasia for piano 
on La riwfuenots ; and the overture to Oinorah. The 
concert was preceded by an address from Sitrnor M. 
Bnldacchini, Governor of the Academy. The San 
Carlos Theatre elosed its season with fJitda di Cha- 
mow»ix, In which Signore Perelli, Caracciolo, and 
Signor Debassini were greatly applauded. The 
theatre re-opens in November. — Fiorentino's mortal 
remains arrived here some time since. They are to 
be buried with great solemnity. 

Jtotg^f 8 lonrnal of Pnsit. 

BOSTON, SEPT. 17, 1864. 

"Light" and "Heavy." 

No one objects to a felicitously varied pro- 
gramme. Indeed it is always desirable. But it 
is childish to suppose an incoherent medley, of 
Symphony and polka, Beethoven and sable min* 
Btrelsy, the sublime and the frivolous, the deli- 
cately ideal and the boisterously rowdy, essential 
to variety. There really is more effective variety, 
more stimulating contrast, between the different 
movements of the same good Symphony, for in- 
stance, than there is between the different pieces 
of the most miscellaneous " popular" programme : 
just as a select society of persons, who have real 
wit and character, and whose meeting proceeds 
from a certain key-note to a certain end, offers 
far less monotony and far more entertaining con- 
trast of true individuality, than a great miscel- 
laneous assemblage, which is aimless, light and 
frivolous. And of all monotonies to which soul 
and sense are liable, save us from the confused 
Babel in the brain, the torpor of stunned nerves 
and feelings, which results from listening to a 
purely heterogeneous succession of songs, dances, 
overtures, solos with variations, &c., &c., where 
one impression is recklessly trodden out by 
another, until bearing everything and hearing 
nothing come to bo pretty nearly equivalent. 
Contrast is all-essential, but it amounts to nothing, 
when there is no relation between the things 
contrasted. 

The lovers of " light " music of course com- 
plain of music that is ^* heavy." But heaviness 
and dulness do not alone or necessarily pertain 
to solemn subjects and to learned treatment. On 
the contrary, what heaviness can be compared to 
the effect upon the mind of an interminable 
series of flashy flute variations, or a whole even- 
ing of pjretty waltzes, polkas, &c., which with all 



their brilliancy, and their coquettish gracefulness 
of rhythm, sound like changes rung upon one 
theme, until passages from all ot them will haunt 
you in the memory of each ! If you want wit 
and sprightltness, can not Shakespeare give it to 
you in as full a measure as Dion Bourcii^ault, or 
the author of the Pitlicoddy farces? If you crave 
grotesque and fantastic recreation in your music, 
is not a Beethoven Scherzo, or a Mf*ndel8Sohn 
Capriccio or Overture, as daintily refreshing as a 
Jullien quadrille ? Or do you like the glitter 
best without the gold? 

We are no exclusive sticklers for one style of 
music. There is as wide room for difference of 
style within, as there is without, the «>-cal1ed 
" classical " boundaries, if any one can tell just 
where these run. We cheerfully compromise a 
good deal to get a good thing, and do not mind 
taking quite a quantity of sand, if we are asaHired 
there is a diamond somewhere in the midst of it. 
Mixed programmes we have always willingly 
accepted, and indeed they have been the neces- 
sary policy of concert-givers thus far. But the 
earnest music-lovers are more tolerant of a few 
light things in a programme, than the party who 
go to talk and be amused are of a Symphony. 

Our Orchestras, Quintette Clubs, concert- 
givers generally, may do well to try the experi- 
ment of an entire distinction. Let them not give 
purely classical programmes to a ruinous extent, 
in a business point of view ; but it is quite well, 
so long as their whole season's business can afford, 
that some unique opportunities of this sort should 
exist ; that there should be some purely musical 
occasions, as well as mixed entertainments, where 
music only accompanies and fills the pauses of 
small talk, or hints the pleasurable excitements 
of the ball-room and the military parade. 

Moreover, there are many very clever things 
which come under the category of light music ; 
indeed there is sometimes even genius in a waltz. 
What we would see more widely recognized and 
practiced upon is, the notion that it is quite possi- 
ble to preserve all the vivacity and sparkle of the* 
waltz, all the ** Begone dull Care," the buoyancy, 
the variety, the lightness of "light music," within 
the limits of a choice selection almost wholly 
from the works of genius. There should be a 
distinction drawn between light, in the true sense, 
as opposed to grave, contemplative, and solemn, 
and "light" in the sense now applied to music, 
and which means merely promiscuous, miscellan- 
eous, in the scale of excellence as well as in the 
scale of characterial variety, and which is made 
to include in its programme much that is dreary 
and stupid ; much that is of the street and noisy ; 
much that is heavy and overwhelming, without 

the least suggestion of grandeur; much that is 
sickishly sentimental, hacknied, "flat, stale and 
unprofitable." And the reason why a whole even- 
ing's medley of such things is called "light" is, 
as everybody knows, because they do not tax the 
mind's attention, do not bespeak a quiet and har- 
monious attitude on the part of the audience, do 
not interfere much with talking and laushing and 
all sorts of non-musical amusements. Those who 
go to a concert merely to be amused, of course 
cannot be contented with a pure concert; they 
cannot comply with the conditions of a pun^ly 
musical evening; they want an orchestra for 
accompaniment, interlude or prelude to their own 
social jollity ; a singer to gossip about, to ogle 
through a lorgnette, to like or to dislike (for per- 
sonal curiosity is two-thirds of the charm.) In 
a word they want music, as people in a great, 
promiscuous, full-dress ball, or "jam," want mu- 
sic ; or as promenadcrs on the Battery or Com- 



mon want it, as something to make the world 
seem gay and rhythmical, which they may heed 
or not, as conversation or flirtation wanes or wax- 
es. Light music, in this sense, is something for 
the unmusical; and a concert so made up may 
lack the essential element of music, the essential 
character of a concert, as much as clever and in- 
genious rhyming may lack any spark of poetry. 

Now we consider Mendelssohn's "Midsummer 
Night's Dream" light music ; — light in the good 
sense ; — its airy, fairy fancies certainly are light « 
Puck aud Pease-blossom are light, and Nick Bot- 
tom, likewise, in the sense of funny. The grace- 
ful Allegretto to Beethoven's eighth Symphony, 
so of) en played, is light ; so is the Saltarello in 
Mendelssohn's fourth, and the Scherzo in his 
third symphony ; so is much of the Pastorale. 
These things require neither a grave and solemn 
moml, nor learned preparation and attention, to 
be enjoyed ; while their charm teaches the com- 
mon listener to detect and disrelish the false ' 
charm of inferior dap-trap. 

Is it not rational to presume that light good 
music (light with the airy play of true soul and 
imagination), may be made as captivating to the 
general audience, as light bad music, (light be- 
cause there is nothing in it) ? May not a well- 
contrasted variety of good pieces be made as fa»- 
cinating and as entertaining as anything else ? 
We recall the earliest musical excitement of our 
boyhood,when "Der Freyschiitz" used to be played 
at our old Federal street* theatre — not as an ope- 
ra to be sure, but with much of the music, proba- 
bly imperfectly enough rendered; and we re- 
member that many of its melodies, at all events 
the Hunters' and the Bridesmaids' choruses, used 
to be hummed and whistled about /he streets as 
commonly as negro melodies or the march in 
Faust are now. Does it not prove that good 
music is in itseirintrinsically as **catching" as the 
namby-pamby, vulgar tunes that every now and 
then infest the tuneful atmosphere ? 



Great Organ Beeord. 

We have the " business " (as theatrical critics say) 
of a whole month to record. And indeed, in a mere 
business point of view, we may remark that the 
Great Organ has been doing very well of late. Bet- 
ter and better, in fact ; the crowds of visitors in 
Boston, of travellers en route mountain ward or home- 
wsrd, at this season, gladly avail themselves of these 
Wednesday and Saturday " noonings," when they 
may sit in the cool Music Hall, fsce to face with the 
majestic '* huge house of the sounds," with the still 
more majestic forms of Bach and Beethoven, and be 
piped to hy its pastoral reeds and flutes, sung to by 
its sentimental Vox Humana, roused hy its trumpets, 
roared to by its thundering billowy basses,or lifted up 

and flooded away beyond all consciousness of earth 
and meanness by its great fugal surf of harmony. 
Curiosity and love of music combine to draw all 
classes, and to fill- up a good part of the Hall and of 
its treasury. There must have been an average of at 
least Ave hundred listeners at each of these occa«ions 
for a month pnst ; new faces for the most p^rt, hut 
always an audience of roosr cheerful, wholesome, 
well-dreftsed, clear-fsred, intelligent, attentive and 
delighted aspect. This is well for hasiness. and well 
(although it might he better) for Art also. To be 
sure, in matters of Art one is tempted sometimes to 
ask, what business has Business to lord it so ? What 
right has he to say a wurd, for instance, in regard to 
prosrrammes ? ViTho is he ? Is he not subordinate, 
and does ho not belone down in the kitchen 9 Are not 
Ideality. Art, Poetrv, Religion, I^ove, divine Enthu- 
siasm, lords of the house, even as the soul is master 
of the body ? Shall music serve business, or busi- 
ness music 1 Will yon have your house all kitchen, 
your city all shops and ware-rooms ; or will you have 
some hom^ in it, some place, and that the largest, 
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sacred to the true, the higher ends of life ? So when 
we have concerts, when we Invoke the presence of 
divine Cecilia, shall we keep oar hearts In our 
pockets and pay only a seeminfc and half homage to 
herl Is it good, is it heaatifal, is it muMtcal, is it 
divine? asks Bach or Mendel«sohn, seated at the 
key-boards. Will it pay ? asks the impresario. We 
have no Bachs nor Mendelssohns, and so our pro- 
grammes are compromises ; sometimes cleverly con- 
trived, with fnir result, sometimes amoanting to mere 
senseless medleys. But it has to be borne in mind, 
that these noonday concerts are partly designed to 
gratify cariosity with sij^ht and hearing of the Great 
Organ and with some tasto of its stops and varioas 
resources, and only partly to minister to pure love of 
music. 

But let us glance bark over the past month^ight 
concerts. Some of them we did not attend and can 
only chronicle the pieces and their interpreters. 

Saturdajf, Ang. 20. Mr. B. J. Lano gave an hoar 
with Mendelssohn, playing favorite things which he 
has often played : the third Sonata (In A ) ; the "Mid- 
summer Niifht's Dream" overture (in which the vio- 
lin class of stops and the deep bassoon in the Swell 
tell so finely) ; selections from the "Hjrmn of 
Praise," and, aAer some improvisation, the "Wed- 
dinfiT March.** 

Wtd, Aug. 24. Mr. Euobnb TnATBR began 
with his <H>nrert variations on the ''Star-spangled 
Banner," of which to onr mind the trumpet-toned 
first variation seems the most rea.«onable part, while 
a sort of musing, pastoral interlude is not without in- 
terest. Of real organ music, he gave us Bach's great 
Pastaeagfia, a very creditable rendering of a piece 
with which organ-lovers cannot become too familiar ; 
and (for the first time) a charmingly fresh and genial 
set of Variationa in B flat by Handel. Was there a 
single listener who did not find these infinitely more 
interesting than the overture to Gounod's last, "Mi- 
rn/^," which immediately preceded, and which had 
been announced as the attraction of the concert ? It 
is no overture at all ; only a medley kind of introduc- 
tion, in much the same vein of sentimental, pastoral, 
sweetish, north of France strains, mostly with drone 
bass, that we already have, more felicitously worked, 
in Meyerbeer's Pardon de Ploermd. There were two 
of the French Offertoiret : a new one, in A, by Wely 
and the Vox Humana one by Battiste ; and for a 
grand Finale, that to Beethoven's 5th Symphony, 
which Mr. T. knows how to recall quite vividly and 
powerfully. 

Aug, 27. Mr. Lako played first another of the 
48 Preludes and Fugues for the Piano-forte ("Well- 
tempered Clavichord"), namely No. 33, in E major, 
—hardly one of the most striking of them for this 
purpose, but solid and good. Then his FreytchUtz 
overture transcription . Then Mr. Dresel's charming 
little "Slumber Song" ("Sweet and low"), which 
haunts many houses pleasantly, but we never thought 
it had a hiding place in that metallic grove. It 
sounded very prettily, however, with its echoed 
snatches of melody, and was exceedingly encored, as 
lullabies and sweet things always are. Kink's Flute 
Concerto (first movement), atLJroprovisation, and the 

Allegro cueai Vivace from Mendelssohn's first Organ 
Sonata, filled out the hour. Mr. Lang always does 
all gracefnlly, with musical tact and feeling. 

Aug, 31. Mr. Tbatbh again, with this pro- 
gramme: 

Owrtar* to " Faust.^* Ooanod 

OAtrtofr* fbr Corno bsuMtto, BHttlnto 

Doable Fof n«. In O minor Elandol 

Offartoira. fbr Vox bnmana, 1ta|{ttB« Tbayer 
OTtrtnre to >'HoffaeDoti.** (Traaseribed, lint timo), Mojtrbwr 

Fnguo Id G minor. Bach 

CoBoert Oibrtoire, In 0, Bagem Thaj«r 

PMMcaglla, Handel 

Sept. 3. Mrs. L. J. Frohock wan welcomed back 
after reviHiting her old home in the West. We are 
pleased to learn that she had one of the best audi- 
ences of the season, as we tkr^ to perceive that she is 
steadily gaining respect for her hi^rh artistic qualities 
and her truly womanly and quiet way of manifesting 
th«iB. 'Thb was the programme : 



Pednl Fnfcne. In O minor, 

Adniclo. from Symphony No. 1, 

Fantafle, Nn. 8. 

Allrjrretto. from Sonata No. 4. 

Overture to " Oh#ron." (Tranwrlbed), 

Tdylle. (Tranmrlbed for Vox humana), 

Marebe, trotn. ** Le Prophete/' 



Bach 

Haydn 

Behellenhera. 

Mendeli*iK>hn 

Von Webbr 

Lyiiberg 

ll«>ei;beer 



S^t. 7. A new candidate made his first tri^l.of 
the Orgnn, — Mr. D. Patmb, organist of the fthurdh* 
in Chauncey Street. He played a goodly variety o^. 
pieces of comparatively modest pretension, but all 
having character : 

( a. Choral,— a Mighty Fottreu, Arraofed by Baeh 

I 6. do. Id a minor. 

MInnetto, Handel 

Alleirro. RInck 

Pantoral, Corellt 

Overture to the Oecaidonal Oratorio, Handel 
Biacstoeo— Al k«;ro— Adagio->Marth. 

{a. Adagio, Bodennchats 

h. Air. Bcethofen 

Con Splrito. In E minor. Rinck 
Air (Introducing the Vox humana. 

Alleinro, Handel 

The opening betrayed nervousness, but the two 
chorals were grand and edifjing. The Overture by 
Handel was an interesting addition to the repertoire 
and was well handled ; so was the pretty Minuet 
from " Samson " and the Allegro from we forget 
what work. The Pastorale by old Corelli must be 
the very one to which Handel owed the siigeestion of 
the " Pastoral Symphony " in the " Messiah " ; no 
mistaking the family traits ; same rhythm, same mo- 
tive, almost the same treatment. It was enjoyed 
accordingly. The two Kinck pieces wore organlike 
and spirited ; and the two Airs well chosen and 
gracefully rendered. 

Sept. 10. Last Saturday we had the Paine, Mr. 
J. K. Paine, whose concert, with amusing eye-to- 
business simplicity or irony, was recommended in 
one of the newspapers as naving " only two pieces 
by Bach" in it I Those two. however, were admirable 
pieces, and the others, making a fine variety, with 
plenty of relief, were all artiptic and worthy of 
attention. 

Frrln<1e In major, Bach 

Sonata In A mijor. RItter 

Andante from a Sonata la major, Moiart 

Fantasia on the >' Portufuene Hymn." J. R. Paine 

a. Paetorale; h. Interlude fbr the PUbro; e. AUa Marela. 

Canaone, Bach 

Air and Chorus. Gluck 

VerlatloDs on the ** Star Spangled Banner,** J. K. Paine 

The Bach Prelude, heard here for the first time, is 

in ahold, quaint, rollicking kind of hnmor, a giant 
rcjolcinc in his strentrth. free and glorious in the 
bonds of Art. The other piece, the Canzone^ played 
with softer ortran, is one of the loveliest and tender* 
est things of Bach ; a stmin that goes right to the 
heart, a "musing while the fir^nms," and yet this 
too in the fugue style ; having two charming sub- 
jects, both trested fugue-wise. No one plays these 
things so lovingly and understandincly, with such 
clear individualization of parts, as Mr. Paine. 

The Sonata by Ritter (organist at Magdeburg and 
author of the remarks on Mendelssohn's organ Sona- 
tas, which we have printed) proved a very interesting 
work. It consists of two parts : first a beautiful An- 
dante in somewhat Mcndelssohnian stjle, and some- 
what orchestral too ; and then a veiy artistic series 
of variations on the Dutch National Hymn, finely 
contrasted, full of captivating detail, episodicAl pas- 
sages, and suggestive candenzas. It brought a good 
variety of stops in play, and gave general pleasure in 
spite of its length. The Mozart Andante was fascin- 
ating. Mr. Paine's Fantasia on the "Portngnese 
Hymn" {Adeetejidelee) loses nothing by repetition. 
But, shy as we are of fantasias on national airs, we 
cannot help thinking his Variations on the "Star- 
spangled Banner" one of his happiest and most artis- 
tic compositions. It is all dignified, all in keeping ; 
all organ like and polyphonic in structnre ; laid out 
symmetrically, with good contrast and balance,^as a 
whole, while elegantly wrought in detail. The most 
striking parts to us were where the deep bass mur- 
murs the melody, while soft stops in the upper parts 
keep up a sort of pastoral figure ; the noble minor 
variation ; and, led into by a very ingenious cadence 
with trill in the pedals, the imposing reproduction of 
the essential subject of the air in a grand fugue with 
figurative counter-subject. — This was one of Mr. 
Paine's most successful and delightful concerts, al- 
though in the beginning he eyinccd a linle nervous- 



ness and slight lack of his usual steadiness in tempo. 
Sept. 14. Last Wednesday was again Mr. 
'Khatbr's day. Programme : 

' D'li^rtilre. to Tancredl. (first time). Rosclnl. 

Va^fti(ViB4ifr>B flat. Handel. 

Great P|eAide,4ir.O minor. (First time). Baeh. 

' OtTertoIre, iba'*Vqz o tfem^na. Kugene Thayer. 

OJtr/tolre detkvio^rt. Eugene Thayer. 

iMrgbeUo, from 2^ ^vnfAc^f- Beethoven. 

^{itorale,from Wm.lW- Romlnl. 

Ov%fture,.io LeS ^pgueno&w Meyerbeer. 

Verily a qanr 0»ixture f Rossini in his lightest, 
funniest vein ; iheatfe apd footlights. But how 
sparkling and briglft f A««fdr jnere sensuous charm 
of sonority, we have hear<f x\p combination of stops 
more brilliant, nor orchestral combination either, than 
that in which Mr. T. dressed out the dancing, laugh- 
ing, devil-may-care Rossini tunes. Hard to believe 
that we are not in the theatre, even for some time 
after the beautiful Handel variations have begun. 
The Bach Prelude is one of the grandest we have 
heard yet ; who can measure the breadth and depth of 
such a genius ; his creations seem inexhaustible like 
Nature. Where is Rossiiii now 1 Let us consider 
the concert ended, and what follows mere play and 
gratification of the children s curiosity about the or- 
gan and its several stops. Ofiertoire upon OflTertoire! 
The first is cleverly contrived to show the Vox Hn- 
mana and to please the many. But is not a "Con- 
cert Offerioire" a contradiction in terms 1 An Offer- 
toire is a religions offering in the church ; how would 
a Pri^re de Concert sound I 
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In Prosprct. It is enough to say that Mr. Lamo 
will be organist at the Music Hall this noon. 

Members of the Handel and Hatdn Socxbtt 
are reminded that their weekly rehearsals re-com- 
mence to-morrow evening at Cfhickering's Hall. A 
great five days' Festival next Spring or Summer is 
in con tern plHtion, for which the Society proposes to 
double the number of its chorus. Candidates for ad- 
mission should present themselves at the place of 
rehearsal. This looks alive 1 

It will rejoice some thirsty souls to know that there 
is reason to expect a choice series of Piano-Forte 
Concerts early in the winter from Otto Drbsbl. 

Carl Zbrrahn has rich plans of "Philharmonic" 
or Orchestral Concerts nearly matured, of which we 
shall soon he allowed to disclose the leading features. 
Schumann's " Paradise and the Peri," with chorus, 
solos, and orchestral accompnniments, is amoner his 
cherished projecu; may nothing deter him tlierefrom I 

Mr. EiCHBBRO perseveres in his design of bring- 
ing out another Cantata by Schumann, " The Pil- 
grimage of the Rose," also for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra, and we are looking daily for his defin- 
itive announcement. (Drxsbl will play Schumann, 
— Coneerto among other things, — and so we are 
likely to learn some of Schumann this winter.) 

We are pleased to notice that Mr. Hbrmanii 
Daum, the pianist and teacher, has recovered from 
his long and dangerous illness, and, having taken 
unto himself a partner through life's thorny path, is 
not only prepared to resume his lessons, but hopes 
to give some concerts. 

There is also a novel enterprise on foot, of a popu- 
lar character, to furnish musical entertainments evcr^ 
evening at the Melodeon ; something between the 
clsssical concerts of "the appreciative few" and the 
burnt-cork "minstrelsy," whose vulgar lease of life is 
already too long. Efficient 'parties, amoncr others 
the members of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, ara 
interested in the movement The music to be both 
classical and popular, a plenty of each kind. Some 
kindit neglected of late will be represented, such as 
old English Glees and Madrigals. There will be a 
vocal quartet, a quintet of insfrnmentJi, and soloists. 
Of artists new to us we hear of Miss Riddbll, a su- 
perior soprano, and Mr. Gabribl, pianist. It is all 
well that there should be such things; no doubt 
there is demand for them ; but we hope the Quin- 
tette Club are not going to abandon the purely clas- 
sicnl field besides ; if they do they must drop the 
"Mendelssohn." 

Mr. Lyman W. Whbrlkr has been appointed 
teacher of singing in Dr. Gannets popular school for 
yOung ladies. 

Mr. Fiara, of the old firm of Firth k, Ball. In ITew Tork, 
died a few days glnee at an advanced age. He waa the oldest 
and probably the best known mnslo pubUiher and olano 
deatar in the Stotes. * 
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St. Louis. We haT« before ns the Annual Be- 

port of the Secrotot j of the " St. Lonis Philharmonic 

Society /'~now a well established institution, harin^ 

its orchestra of forty instramenti, its choir 4?f «iiot»- 

dred or more singers, and Mr. E. gloifofVBWeKx ^or 

director. The namber of memtersv ." aetfve " and 

" subscribing," is about 400 •^bH^.pa'st sea^n of tltf. 

Society — its fourth— embraced' six copc^jls, Imade'np 

of symphonies, overtures, choruses, 9lwflnmieiital and 

Tocal solos, &c. Its librasf is^ning inch in sterling 

and imperishable scoi^.* lAjf id4s the natural accumu- 
lation of things of slight, OP only passing value. Of 
the past concerts the Report stetes : 

Twenty>nine new works, of various authors, were 
brought out ; among them, such compositions as the 
" 42d Psalm " (As the hart pants), and the *' Ode to 
the Artists," by F. M. Bartholdy ; the first part en- 
tire (" Spring ^*) from Haydn's Seasons ; the " Pas- 
torale " Symphonic, bv Beethoven ; and Haydn's 
Symphonies->No. 1 in fe flat, and No. 2 in G major. 
Besides these, portions of Beethoven's Symphonies — 
No. 1 in C, and the ** Eroica "—as also parts of Han- 
del's ** Messiah," and Mosart's " Requiem," were 
produced. 

Among the authors newly introduced are: W. 
Stemdale Bennett, Gluck. N. W. Gade, Gounod, 
Huneyade, Graben-Hoffmann, Iwan-Mueller, Pechat- 
scheck and Petrella. Other works are to be found 
on our programmes ; but he^rd at other outside 
occasions, and therefore not enumerated as novelties. 

The concerts received about the average attend- 
ance of the previous season, and each gave " special 
and marked satisfaction." 

The total number of tickets issued was 7,928, and 
the total attendance on the six concerts was 6,183. 
Precisely the same proportion of the tickets distrib- 
uted were used this series as «t the last.which proves 
conclusively that our patronage is now resting on a 
purely musical basis. 

CiNCiirHATi. The GazetU says : 

Our Musical Socities are busy preparing for the 
winter campaign, which promises to be a lively one. 
The Maeniierchor will have a season of operas at an 
early day ; the Cecilia Society have just elected as 
their new leader Mr. Andres, the talented leader of 
the Cathedral Choir, and commence the season with 
fresh zeal ; the Harmonic Society will begin again 
their weekly rehearsals on Monday next, and take 
up the grand oratorio of " The Messiah," by Handel, 
which has naveryet been performed entire in this 
city. 

Madavi Akka Bishop and her daughter, Miss 

Louisa Bishop, are charming tlie .Canadians by 

their singing. A Kingston paper says of the 

daughter : 

Miss Louisa Bishop is a perfect musician, as might 
be expected from the daughter of Sir H. Bishop and 
her accomplished mother. Her voice is not power- 
ful, hut the sweetness of her tones, her execution, 
and her perfect articulation make ample amends for 
strength of lungs. She is a thorough artist, as her 
singing of "Adelgisa's '* part in Uie Norma duet 
amply showed. She sang her father's difficult song 
" Should he upbraid " with good taste and spirit, 
and received the well merited applause of an appre- 
ciative house. Owing to a whitlow on one of her 
fingers, she was unable to plav the piano-forte solo 
announced, which was probably a great less, for her 
' reputation as a pianist stands very high. 

Sav Francisco. Mrs. Jbhitt Kbmptoit, who 
sang but yesterday in front of our Great Organ, is 
suddenly heard from on the opposite edge of the con- 
tinent, in the city of the gold hnnters. There she 
was singing (last week of July) in English Opera, 

with Miss RiCHiMOS, Mr. Hill and Mr. Pbakeb, 
(the same three who figured last year in Mr. Eich- 
berg's Operetta at the Boston Museum. The Cali- 
fomian (July 80) says : 

On Monday evening Linda di Chanumnix was 
given. It was a modified version, with much of the 
recitative turned into dialogue — the plums retained, 
without too much pudding, which is apt to be heavy. 
Alone, it would have been quite enough to draw a 
fine house, but the " occasion " of the evening was 
the d€but of Miss Jennie Keropton as " Pierotto." 
The new contralto has a voice of considerable power 
and pathos— rich, fall, and sympathetic; a pure 
style, and, what is rare enough for commendation, 
sings recitative remadcably well. She also enunci- 



ates her words cleariy and distinctly. Her further 
attractions are those of a good-looking blonde with a 
tihe figure, but her movements were somewhat con- 
stiained bj the habiliments of the ruder sex. On 
'subseqaehrnights she seemed more at ease in her 
ho3UircV)tn6s, and could she have been induced to 
iiave regarded her guitar more as a musical instru- 
n^eiTC' than an article of clothing she would have done 
better. Yet for her first operatic performance — as 
we are told it was— she acted fairly enough. Her 
Savoyard song — the first strain of which is continu- 
ally recurring through the opera with an inexpressi- 
bly tender and touching efiTect— was very beautifully 
given, as was also her duet with "Linda" (Miss 
Richings) in the second act. 

As a further specimen of the above "little Jack 

Homer " style of criticism, we may cite one sentence 

about the performance of Tht Bohemian Girl: 

Such popular airs as " I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls," " C<ime with the Gipsv Bride," and 
"Then you'll remember me " — melodies that have 
grown old between the well-thumbed pages of music- 
books without losing their jfreshness (!) and beautv, 
and have survived Sit steady thrumming of solfecrgio 
misses-Hirew a large number who are not habitual 
opera-goers, as well as the critics who admire Balfi's 
originality, (!) 

The Gazette dee Eirangen announces that the 

piece composed by Rossivi on the day of Mbtbh- 

bber's interment is entitled : 

" Quelqes M^sures Funibres a mon panvre ami 
Giacomo Meverbeer. 
" 6 May, 1864, 8 o'clock, A. M." 

Gioacchino Rossini. 

It is a chorus in four parts, the large rhythm of 
which is indicated simply by blows struck In equal 
tiroes on muffled kettle-drums. The theme is solemn 
and of a melancholy character, and seems to have 
been suggested under the inspiration of deep emo- 
tion. The words were written by M. Emilibk 
Paccini, co-laborer in all the vocal pieces which 
have recently proceeded from Rossini's pen. 

The Brazen Age of Musk:, we would fiiin hope, 

has culminated, and may soon begin to wane ; for 
we read that : 

M. Adolph Sax, the great brass instrument maker, 
has just completed a fiew saxotromba, which, it is 
confidentiv asserted, will be the most |>erfect instru- 
ment of the kind ever invented. The instrument is 
lauded to the skies and said to possess extraordinary 
advantages over old instruments of the same family. 

Parisian journals say, that a life of Mbtbrbbbr 
is to be written by M. Geoi^ges Eastner, of the Insti- 
tnte. M. Kastner was very intimate with the com- 
poser, who often expressed a desire that he should be 
his biographer. Meyerbeer*s fkmily have sent him 

all the documents in their possession. The work 
will make two octavo volumes, and will not be pub- 
lished until.after the production ot **VAjrioain€, 
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Elicabbthait Music awd Pobtbt. — In the sale 
of a library of music on Tuesday, by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson, of Leicester-square, there were 
several sets of the early madrigals of the Elizabethan 
age, of extreme interest, as well for their rarity as for 
the poetry allied to the music. The most remarkable 
of tne lots sold as follows : — Yonge's Mutica TVon- 
eilpina, the first publication of English words to for 
eign music, two nooks, 1588-97, 10/. 15s. (Lilly); the 
first set of lulian Madrigals, Englished by T. Wat- 
son, 1590, 6/. (Lilly); Kirbye's first set of English 
Madrigals, one of the rarest books of its class, SI/. 
(Pickering); Weelkes' Madrigals to three, four, five, 
and six voices, 1597, 8/. 18s. 6d. (Lilly); Weelkes' 
Ballets and Madrigals, 1608,8/. 15s. (Lilly); Wil- 
bye's Madrigals, first and second sets, 1598-1609, 29/. 
(Ellis); Moriey's First Booke of Ballets, 1595, 16/. 
10s. (Lillv); Moriey's Madrigals to five voyces, 1598, 
17/. 10s.* (Lilly); Moriey's Canzonets, 1606, 16/. 
(Ellis); Moriey's Madrigals to four voices, 1600, 8/. 
12s. (Lilly); Moriey's Triumnhee of Oriana^ a set of 
Madrigals written in honor or Queen Elizabeth, 1601, 
12/. 12s. (Lilly); Bateson's first set of Madrigals, 
1604, 12/. (Lilly); Giovanni Croce, Mutica Sacra, 
1608, 10/. 15s. (Ellis). It is believed that these 
prices are the highest ever realized for the same works 
by public sale, and it is a curious fact that these iden- 
tical copies which yesterday produced nearly 200/. 
had formerly been lionnd together, and at the Rev. 
W. Gostling's sale in 1777 sold for 3/. lOs.— i/uj»oa/ 
WoHd, Aug. 27. 
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▼ooal. with FUno AooompanlanoBl. 

The good old times, "Fanchette*" W.C.Levy. 
A mclodlou da«t, tetirtra ffkoelMttaaiid the Mar- 
qali, In th* pnitj optmtte of the abovt nam*. 

Sing, happy maidens, (Chantes, chantes, mag- 

nanarelles) Song or Duet. From Gounod's 

"Mireille." 80 

Ooaof tlMpf»Stkit«hlagsorai«op«a,aiidls tba 
soDf sang bj tlM ProvMM p«asuit Baidsos, who aia 
flMftfllj gftthiriaffClMir harvMt of molKarry Imwrn. 
IktaamncedatasoocandalMasadoat, whkh Is 
its original form. 

Kiss me good night, mother. Ballad. F)rankElli». 80 

▲ «mr ballad, th« story oTwhleh Is a tnM mm. A 
yonoc solditr, Just abont to dio, rseoc nia ts Us BoCh- 
•r, and In the flood ofold BwniorlM, says, **KI« ma 
good night, Bolhcr/* aad "Wis astosp. » Oaa of the 
host Mags oTIta elass. 

Will you come to meet me, dariing. Ballad. 

L. H. Gwmeg. 90 
Btantlftil T sgs M, eontilnlng a call to mom do|prt«d 
ono to BOtttho writer's spMfc,wlion it arrivB at "Um 
othor rido.** Mntle simpto aad molodioas. 

Listen to the echo of the shepherd boys' song. 

A. D. CrakbU. 90 

▲ pMt«y ballad, witha stiU pntUwseboohocas. 

Happy, happy art thou, (Henreax petit beiger). 

Cavatlna from "Mireille*' by Gounod. 80 

This iong, a fhvorito with thoas who hava Ima^ Ibo 

opora, li theonoaaagbjMtraills as sha passM Ifaa 

^UtorfMphord Ud, who so ohMrfUly lands his floek 

on tha wild pastora lands of Oran. 

Inatmimental XqbIo. 



Vid.deBaM. 80 
hafo to narch 



Gen. Sherman's grand march. 
▲ splandid Baxeh Ibr tha 
^, ovar tha Gaoigia plaatatfcms. 

Kate Kearney walties. Chariet Coots! 75 

"Kato Kaamay,** "Kathlaaa 0' Moora,*' aad «*T<er- 
aiiaa'a Ihrewalt to Kathlaaa ,** aaMlj anaagad Into a 
satofwaltBas. Taryaaay, aad eapital Ibr laansta. 
Baaan lUostcatod tttia paga. 

Ja Fille da Regiment. Fanttsija lor violfai and 
piano. , Alard. 75 

A vary britllani plaea, aad not dlOenlt. ladias 
who hafa a TloUn playing brothic or flrlandi woald do 
wall to hava it upon tha piano. 

Six celebrated marches for piano and violin. 

G. Eichberg. 
Turkish March. Moxart. 36 

Ihaaa anaagaBonte, by an a a aa l lant Bwsieiaa, will 
ba walcoBa to taaahwi and playaia. 

Booka. 

The Concertino. A select libraiy of Psalmody, 
Ballads, Duets, Quartets, Chants, Glees, Sa- 
cred and Operatic Choruses. 

By VirgU Corydon Tajfor. $1.00 

Mr Taylor has ooBpoaad a graatdoUaf para, swaat 
Buite, aad lorara of his styla will waleoBa this book, 
whieh la partly now, and partly ao mp osad of salsatioas 
tnm formar eoBpoaltlons. 



Music bt Maik.— MnaleisaantbT Ball. tha aspaasa bai^ 
two aanto for avary Ibar oonaas, or flraetlon tharaof. Paiaona 
at adlatanea will And tha eooYayanea asaTing of tlBcaad 
axptnta In obtaining suppUas. Books aaa also ba a^t at 
donbla thasa ratas. 
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A Vight in Florence. 

BT HKirftlOl HOirs.* 
[OoDdaiM turn pagt S06.] 

Paoanini (concluded). 

'*It WIS indeed Paoanini who soon approach- 
ed. He wore a dark grey orercoat, extending 
to bis feet, and making him appear yery tall. His 
long black hair fell in wild locks upon bis shoul- 
ders, and like a frame, encompassed bis pale, 
corpse-like countenance, upon which sorrow and 
genius and hell had graven their inde^uctible 
characters. A short, self-complacent person, 
plainly attired, tripped alon^ at bis side. His 
face, though florid, was full of wrinkles. He 
^ore a light grey coat with steel buttons, and 
bowed in all directions with most excruciating 
politeness, while he, now and then, cast half- 
fearful, half wistful, glances at the sombre figure 
walkinfy at his side, serious and wrapt in medita- 
tion. It reminded one of Retsch's picture of 
Faust and Wagner walking before the gates of 
Leipzig. The painter, howoTer, criticized both 
individuals in his droll, peculiar way, and made 
me take particular notice of Paganini's wide and 
measured gait ^Does it not,' be asked, *seem as 
if he yet bad the iron bar between his legs ? He 
will never get rid of that gait. Do you observe 
with what contemptuous irony he looks down 
upon his companion whenever the latter annoys 
bim with his dull and prosy questioning ? He 
cannot cut loose from him. He is bound, by a 
bloody compact, to this arrant, who is no oUier 
than Satan himself. The ignorant suppose this 
companion to be the dramatist and anecdotist 
Harris, of Hanover, and believe that Paganini 
carries him along in hisjoumeyings in order that 
be. may attend to the financial management of 
the concerts. The people do not know that 
Satan has merely borrowed the form of Mr. 
Greorge Harris and that, along with other trash, 
the poor soul of that poor creature will remain 
locked up in a chest in Hanover until the Devil 
returns its fleshy envelope; — when, under the 
nobler guise of a black poodle, be will accom- 
pany his master, Paganini, through the world.' 

"fiut if Paganini looked sufficiently wild and 
remarkable in broad daylight, when he walked 
toward me under the Jungfernstieg, how much 
more surprising was his terribly bizarre appear- 
ance at the concert in the evening. The per- 
formance took place in the Hamburg theatre, 
and the art-loving public had assembled at so 
early an hour, and in such numbers, that it was 
with difliculty I obtained a seat near the orches- 
tra. Although it was Utter day, I saw in the firat 
tier of boxes all of the fashionable mercantile 
world — a perfect Olympus of bankers and other 
millionaires, gods of coffee and of sugar, attend- 
ed by their fat household divinities, the Junos of 
Wantram and the Aphrodites of Dreckwall. Awful 
silence reigned through the building. All eyes 
were directed towards the stage. Every ear 
prepared to listen. My neighbor, an old fur- 

• TniMblod Ibr this Joamal by 8. A. 8nu. 



broker, took the dirty cotton from his ears so that 
he might more easily drink in the expensive 
tones, to hear which he had already paid two 
thaferM. At last a sombre figure that seemed to 
have arisen from the dark regions appeared upon 
the stage. It was Paganini in full dress. His 
black coat and vest were of some such horrible 
cut as mayhap infernal etiquette prescribes at the 
court of Proserpine. The black pantaloons 
flapped about his legs fearfully. His long arms 
seemed yet longer when be made his strange 
obeisance to the audience, and bent forward so 
far that the bow in one hand and the violin in 
the other almost touched the ground. There was 
something so terribly wooden and yet so foolishly 
animal in the angular bendings of his body, that 
his bowing awakened a great desire to laugh. 
But then his pale face, rendered more death-like 
by the glaring orchestra lights, seemed so suppli- 
cating and so full of shy timidity that shuddering 
compassion suppressed it. Had he learned these 
salutations from an automaton or a dog ? Is his 
imploring look that of one doomed to death, or 
does the mockery of the shrewd miser lurk be- 
hind it ? Is that a living being about to die, and 
who, in the arena of art, like an 'expiring gladia- 
tor, #ishes to delight the public with his convul- 
sions ? Or is it a dead man risen from the grave 
— a vampyre with a violin, who, instead of suck- 
ing the blood out of our hearts, b content to draw 
the money out of our pockets ? 

**Such questions filled our brains while Pagani- 
ni cut his interminable capers. All such thoughts 
vanished, when the wonderful master placed bis 
violin under his chin and began to play. As for 
me, you know all about my musical second sight, 
my gift of seeing the proper acoustic figure for 
every tone I hear. Thus it was, that with every 
stroke of his bow, Paganini displayed to my eager 
gaze visible scenes and figures ; that, in tuneful 
picture-writing, h% told me all sorts of strange 
stories and caused gaudy phantoms, in which he, 
playing, was always the central figure, to stalk 
before me. As soon as his bow touched the 
strings, the scene suddenly changed. There he 
stood beside his music .stand,jn a cheerful apart- 
ment loaded down with bright decorations and 
filled with scrolled furniture a la Pompadour, 
% Everywhere there lay or hung small mirrors, gilt 
amourettes^ Chinese porcelain, a most lovely chaos 
of books, wreaths, white gloves, torn laces, false 
pearls, diadems of gold-foil and other such tin- 
sel ware as one is apt to find in the sanctum of a 
prima-donna. Meanwhile Paganini's appearance 
had changed for the better. He* now wore short 
breeches of violet satin, a white vest embroidered 
with silvsr, and a coat of light-blue velvet with 
gold-covered buttons. His hair was carefully 
dressed in small curls and played about his 
blooming and youthful face, which shone with 
sweet tenderness whenever he glanced towards 
the pretty little woman who stood beside bim 
while be played. 

<*Truly, at his side, I seemed to behold a young 
and pretty creature, clad in old-fashioned attire. 



She wore a dress of white satin, slashed below 

the hips, her waist seeming the more charmingly 
small in consequence. As her powdered hair 
was brushed back, the round face beamed forth 
more freely, with its sparkling eyes, rouged cheekst 
beauty-patches, and its pretty, saucy little nose. 
She held a roll of white paper in her hand, and» 
from the coquettish way in which she moved her 
body from side to side, seemed as if singing. But 
not a single note of hers was audible. It was 
only through the violin -playing with which young 
Paganini accompanied the beautiful creature, 
that I got at what she was singing, and .the emo- 
tions that filled his heart while she sang. Oh ! 
these were such melodies as the nightingale war- 
bles at twilight, when the rose's perfume fills her 
yearning heart with the promise of spring. O, 
what melting voluptuousness 1 Whatblissful lan- 
guor ! Those were tones that kissed, and then, 
pouting, eluded one another — then, laughing, in- 
tertwined and, becoming as one, they died away, 
drunk with joy. Yes the sounds sported gaily 
like butterflies, as when one, teazing the other, 
eludes it, hides behind a flower, is at last caught, 
and then, in careless joyousness, flutters upward 
with its pursuer through the golden sunlight. 
But then a spider, a mere spider, can suddenly 
prepare a sad fate for such loving butterflies. Did 
the young heart forbode such ? A sad, sighing 
tone, like a presentiment of stealthily approach- 
ing misfortune softly glided through the most 
ravishing melodies that radiated from Paganini's 
violin. . . . His eyes become moist. . . . He knelt 
in prayer at the feet of his amata, . • . But alas' 
just as he bent forward to kiss her feet, he espied 
a little dbbate under the bed. I do not know 
what he may have had against the poor fellow, 
but the Genoese became as pale as death, graq>ed 
the little man with hands of rage, administered 
several slaps in his face, and, after bestowing 
quite a number of kicks, threw him out of the 
room; • * • • then, drawing, a long stiletto 
from his pocket, he plunged it into the heart of 
the young lady. 

** At the ^ame moment, cries of Bravo ! Bravo 1 
resounded on all sides. Hamburg's enthusiastic 
men and women were bestowing their most boister- 
ous plaudits upon the artist who had just finished 
the first part of his Concerto. He was bowing with 
even more angles and contortions than before, 
and his face betrayed still greater meekness and 
humiliation than in the earlier part of the even- 
ing. His eyes glared with terrible fear, like those 
of a poor sinner. 

** ^Divine !' exclaimed my neighbor, the fnr-. 
broker, while he scratched his ears. *That piece, 
itself, was worth two thalers.' 

"When Paganini again began to play, every- 
thing before my eyes seemed to grow dim. The 
tones did not assume distinct forms and color as 
before ; the body of the master seemed enveloped 
in dark shadows, from the depths of which his 
music sent forth a wail of most piercing and sor- 
rowful tones. Only at intervals, when the little 
lamp that hung above shed its rays npon him, did 
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I behold hia pale face, from which the traces of 
youth had not yet departed. His dress was 
strange, and was divided off into two colors, — one 
yellow, the other red. At his feet he dragged 
heavy chains. Behind him there moved a face, 
the expression of which betrayed a merry, faun- 
like disposition ; and the long, hairy hand that 
seemed to belong to it, I saw, occasionally, finger- 
ing about the strings of the violin, as if to assist 
Paganini. At times it guided the hand in which 
he held his bow, and a bleating laugh accompan- 
ied the tones that flowed from the instrument, as 
though they had cost pain and blood. Those 
tones were like the songs of the fallen angels, 
who descended to the earth with faces blushing 
with shame, because they bad been banished from 
the realm of the immortals, on account of their 
having wooed the daughters of earth. In the 
bottomless depths of those tones there was no 
glimmer of either hope or consolation. When 
the saints of Heaven hear such, the praises of 
God die upon their lips, and, weeping, they hide 
their pious heads. At times, when the obblignto 
goat-laugh mingled with the melodic struggles of 
tiie violin-tones, I beheld, in the back-ground, a 
crowd of little women, who nodded their tiny 
beads with malicious pleasure, and who, with 
crossed fingers and provoking malignity, hissed at 
him. Then there burst forth from the instrument 
cries of terror and terrible sobs and sighs, such as 
never were heard on earth before, and never 
shall be heard on earth again, unless it be in the 
▼alley of Jehoshaphat, when the trump of judg- 
ment resounds, and when the naked dead creep 
forth from their graves and await their doom. * * * 
But, suddenly, the tortured violinist drew his bow 
with such energy of crazed despair, that his chains 
rattled and broke, and his forbidding assistant and 
the mocking furies disappeared. 

**That very moment, my neighbor, the fur-bro- 
ker, said : *Pity ! what a pity I His string has 
broken — and that comes from his everlasting piz^ 
ticaH V 

*«Had the string really broken ? I know not 
I only observed the transfiguration of tones, and 
Paganini and his surroundings seemed to have 
suddenly changed again. 1 could hardly recog- 
nise him in the brown monk's costume that bid, 
rather than clothed, him. With his bewildered 
face half-hidden by his hood, a rope around his 
bipfy and barefooted, stood Paganini, solitary and 
defiant, on a rocky promontory by the ocean, 
playing on his violin. Methought it was twilight. 
The glowing evening sky overflowed the broad 
expanse of waters that, in mysterious harmony 
with the tones of the violin, gradually became 
redder and roared more awfully. While the sea 
gained in ruddiness, the heavens grew paler, and 
when at last the angry waves seemed like so 
much red blood, the sky became ghastly and as 
livid as a corpse, and large and threatening stars 
came forth • • « • and the stars were black — 
as black as shining coals. But the tones of the 
violin continued to grow bolder and more bois- 
terous ; the eyes of the terrible player sparkled 
with a horrid desire to destroy, and his thin lips 
moved so rapidly and fearfully, that it seemed as 
if he were muttering some wicked old charm to 
lay the storm and unfetter the evil spirits impris- 
oned in the depths of the ocean. He would, 
sometimes, stretch forth his bare arm, so long and 
haggard, from the wide sleeve of his gown, and 
move his fiddle-boi« through the air. Then, more 



than ever, did he seem a wizard, who with magic 
wand rules the elements ; then howls as of the 
possessed came up from the deep, and the angry, 
blood-like billows rose so violently on high, that 
they almost splashed their red spray against the 
pale heavens and the black stars. There were 
shrieks and screams and crashes as if the world 
were going to destruction, and still more stub- 
bornly did the monk continue his playing. By 
the strength of his powerful will he intended to 
break the seven seals with which Solomon fas- 
tened the vessels of iron after he had locked the 
conquered demons in them. Those vessels Solo- 
mon threw into the sea, and, while Paganini's 
violin growled its angry bass-notes, I thought I 
heard the voices of the imprisoned spirits. But 
at last I seemed to hear the shouts of the liberat- 
ed demons and saw their heads rising from the 
blood-red waves. There were monsters of fabu- 
lous ugliness, crocodiles with bat-wings, serpents 
with horns like deer, monkeys with conch-shells, 
sea-dogs with long patriarchal beards,female faces 
with breasts in place of cheeks, green camels' 
heads and hermaphrodites of inconceivable con- 
struction ; — all staring at the fiddling monk with 
cold, glaring eyes, and stretching their webbed 
feet towards him. . . . 

**In the excitement of exorcising them, his hood 
fell back, and his curly hair, playing in the breeze, 
encircled his head like black serpents. 

**The whole scene confounded me so much that 
I held my ears and closed my eyes for fear of be- 
coming crazed. • When I opened them the illusion 
had vanished, and when I looked up again I beheld 
the poor Genoese, looking as usual, and making 
his customary obeisance, while the audience ap- 
plauded with energy. 

*< * Ah 1 that was the remarkable performance 
on the G string,' observed my neighbor ; *I play 
the violin myself, and I know what it takes to 
acquire the command of that instrument.' 

•^Fortunately, the intermission was not of long 
duration, or else the musical judge of furs had 
mufifled me up in a long art discusnon. Paganini 
quietly placed the violin against his chin and, 
with the first stroke of his bow, the wonderful 
transfiguration of tones recommenced. This time 
the shapes they assumed were less bright and 
corporeal than before. They arose peacefully in 
majestic waves, swelling like the notes of an or- 
gan choral in a cathedral, and all around me 
had extended in width and increased in height, 
until the space was so colossal that the eye of the 
soul alone could grasp it, but not the eye of the 
body. In the centre of the space floated a sphere 
of light, on which there stood a man, of giant 
stature and proud mein, who was playing on a 
violin. Was the sphere the sun ? I know not 
But in the man's features I recognized those of 
Paoakini, only they were beautifully idealized, 
serenely clear, and wore a sn^ile of forgiveness. 
His form glowed with manly strength, a lighi 
blue garment covered bis noble proportions, and 
his black hair fell in curls upon his shoulders. 

And when, like some great god, he stood 

there playing on his violin, it seemed as if the 
whole universe were Ibtcning to his tpnes. He 
was the human planet about whom the Cosmos 
revolved with measured solemnity and to the 
sound of bletoed rhythms. Were the great lights 
that shone so peacefully, as they floated around 
him, the stars of heaven ? And were the tuneful 
harmonies produced by their movements the mu- 



sic of the spheres, concerning which poets and 
seers have told so many charming tales ? At 
times, when I looked forth into the dim distance, 
I thought I beheld nothing but undulating white 
robes in which were colossal pilgiims, who ap- 
proached, bearing white rods in their hands ; and, 
strangest of all, the golden heads of their rods 
were the lights which I had mistaken for stars. 
Forming a great circle, these pilgrims marched 
around the performer, the tones of bis violin add- 
ing greater lustre to their rods, while the chorals 
that issued from their lips, and which I had sup- 
posed to be the music of the spheres, were, in 
truth, the reverberating echoes of his instrument 
The fervoi of unspeakable holiness dwelt in those 
sounds. They were sometimes trembling and 
scarcely audible, like mysterious whisperings on 
the water ; at others, swelling and shivering on 
the air like the tones of a horn by moonlight ; — 
and then bursting .forth with riotous joyousness, 
as if a thousand bards had struck the chords of 
their harps, and had lifted up their voices in a 
song of triumph. Such tones the ear never hears ; 
but the heart may dream them, resting at night 
against the heart it loves. Perhaps the heart 
can understand them even by day when, exult- 
ing, it loses itself in the beautiful lines and curves 
of some Grecian master-work of art." 

'*0r when one has taken a bottle too much of 
champagne " ; suddenly exclaimed a laughing 
voice, that started our story-teller as from a dream. 
When he turned around, he beheld the Doctor, 
who, accompanied by black Deborah, had softly 
entered the room to learn how his medicine had 
affected the patient. 

Maximilian, who had been too much absorbed 
by his fancies to notice that Maria had fallen 
asleep, bit his lips with vexation. 

**This sleep," said the doctor, ^'already gives 
her countenance the look of death. Does it not 
resemble those white masks, the plaster casts in 
which we endeavor to preserve the features of the 
departed ?" 

*'I would like to have such a cast oi our friend's 
face ;" whispered Maximilian. '*She will remain 
beautiful even in death." 

**I would advise you against it," replied the 
doctor. **Such masks make us sickei^ at the rec- 
ollection of those we have loved. We fondly be- 
lieve that in the plaster there is at least some 
thing of life retained, while that which we thus 
preserve is, after all, nothing but death itself. 
Regular and beautiful features thus acquire a 
rigid, mocking, odious expression of terror. For 
real caricature, however, you must go to the 
plaster casts of faces of which the charm wasspir- 
itual, and the features more interesting than reg- 
ular ; for, as soon 'as the living graces are extin- 
guished, the real deviations from the ideal lines of 
beauty are no longer sof^ned by the charms <^ 

expression. All plaster faces have one puzzling 
trait in common, that causes one's very soul to 
shudder, if they are looked at for a long while : 
they all look as though they were starting to go 
on a long and painful journey." 

**Whither?" said Maximilian, as the doctor 
seized his arm and led him out of the room. 



Sliakeipeare in his Eelation to Mniio- 

BT EMIL NAUMANN. 

LContlnued from ptf» 800.] 

After the decay of the old world, and with the 
propagation of Christianity, another highly sig- 
nificant and dififerent change takes place in the 
relation of poetry to music— just as, with the 
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magnificently sonnding language of the Greeks, 
and the wonderful development of their verse — 
both music in themselves — the musical art be- 
came a servant whose principal task consisted in 
raising the melodious harmony of the first, and 
-atrentzthcning the rhythm cf the second — for a 
song-like delivery of Homer's strains, or the mu- 
siciu treatment of the strophe and anti-strophe in 
the choruses of the tragic poets are conceivable 
only in this manner — we see, under the superior 
influence of Christian elements, the process re- 
versed, and music transformed into the dominat- 
ing art, to which poetry is attached^more in a 
subservient than in any other character. 

The whole of the most ancient hymnology was 
written with a view to music, that is to say : all 
the primitive songs in question were from the 
▼ery beginning intended to obtain the fullest and 
most profound significance by the means of mu- 
sic. As showing how, to a certain extent, at the 
▼ery gates of the new world which Christianity 
called into existence, poetry and song grasped 
each other bv the hand, we may quote the fol- 
lowing description of the meetings of the first 
Christian congregations : "In the subterranean 
vaults, in the thickets of the forest, on mountain 
tops, in cavea, and among the clefls of rocks, were 
they obliged to celebrate their first religious ser- 
vices, so as not to be betrayed by the loud tones 
of their songs. Instead, however, of remaining 
dumb, under such straits and anxietv, seeing 
that the price of the confession of havmg sung 
their songs to Christ was their life, they sang 
those songs with only the greater faith. Even at 
the stake they gave utterance to their last strains, 
like those of the dying swan, till smoke and flames 
smothered their voices, and their soul, borne on 
the last sounds, winged its course upwards to its 
heavenly home." One thing especially charac- 
teristic of the new period is that we find in its 
very first attempts rhymed verses. This is deci- 
dedly^ an outward distinguishing sign of the close 
reljition of all the earliest Christian poetry to 
music. We meet with rhymed religious hymns 
as far biftk as in St. Ambrosius, that is, in the 
fourth century, and even long previously. Am- 
brosius and other inspired singers of the Church 
were followed by innumerable disciples; musi- 
cally considered, the Ambrosian Church chant 
was changed into the Gregorian,' till the rich 
spring of sacred song-writing reached its acme in 
the thirteenth century. Among the German 
songs of this last period, the gentle and fervent 
^^Marien-Lieder" are particularly distinguished, 
their dreamy poetical purport demanding, as it 
were, musical treatment. They formed a large 
and rich class of their own, and among the poets 
who produced them we meet with the names of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, Hartmann von der 
Aue, and others. Side by side, and simultane- 
ously with the sacred songs, a wondrous and rich 
store of secular songs as well was created, as the 
names of the above poets tell us. The "Minne- 
nnger" and Troubadours, also, flourished most in 
the twelfth and thirteenth century, as did like- 
wise the secular national song. But here again 
one of the leading considerations was, in most 
cases, the active co-operation of music, as well as 
— quite apart from the fact of the poets them- 
selves frequently striking the strings as musicians 
— the circumstance that a deeply musical spirit, 
and a poetical purport musically expressible are 
inherent in all their writings. 

As the influences of classical antiquity upon the 
Christian world again became stronger, the rela-* 
tion of the two closely allied sister arts under- 
went a third and different change. Dante is, to 
a certain extent, the quintessence and intellectu- 
al focus of the expression .of an entire age, and, 
moreover, the first really great poet in whom we 
meet with the revolution to which we allude. As 
WM previously the case in the more important 
epic attempts of the period of the *'MinnesKnger 
— for instance: in the Niehelungen Lied, ifie 
Amelungen Lied, in Parcivalf Tristan and Isolde^ 
poetry begins with Dante once more to stand en- 
tirely on its own feet Yet it always dififered 
essentially from the antioue poetical style by a 
fundamental feature of a lyrically musical nature. 
Such a trait runs through all its productions, 



whereas a predominant epically-plastic stamp is 
peculiar to the poets, even the lyrical poets, of 
the Greeks and Romans. That dreamy revell- 
ing in emotions, and that blissful process, sufficing 
for itself, of losing one's own self in nature, so 
characteristic of the Christian and more modern 
poets, and so nearly allied moreover to musical 
feelings, was almost entirely foreign to the poets 
of the Ancients. On the other hand, however, 
we find quite as rarely, in the poets of the specifi- 
cally Christian period, that objectivity and clear- 
ness of representation so common among the An- 
cients. The Nihelungen probably contained 
more of the epic element than any other poem 
of the Middle Ages. But we must not forget that 
at their commencement — in the form of ancient 
folk's legends — they extenil back, perhaps, to a 
period previous to the Christian era. There is 
much, too, suggesting that the mti«tca//y-poetical 
element still so abundantly represented in them 
dates its origin only from the re-arrangement of 
ih^Lxedxn the 18th century. We intend this 
to apply especially to the character of Volker, 
that agrees but too well with the time to which 
the re-arrangement belongs ; that is to the most 
flourishing time of the ^^Minnesanger," who, like 
Volker, were as well able to wield the sword as 
to touch the lyre. When, therefore, we read of 
Hagen's brother-in-arms : 

"Tolkdr, der sehnelle, legte den Sohlld von aefiMr Hand, 
Uod togto dea tM gnton hin, an daa Siutlee Wand, 
Zam Saalt gtng er wteder, wo mine Gtige lag. 
Da dient er leiaen Freunden, wle tr so gernt pflag. 
Ala tbm der Salten TSnen 90 sUm and klar erklang, 
Die stolsen Heimatfemen, die Mi((ton es Volkeni Dank. 
Und sUaeer, immer sanfter, bu geig»n er begann ; 
So wiegt er in dea Sohlummer gar maoohen sorgendeo Mann." 

such deeply musical outbursts spring, probably, 
rather from the romanticism distinguishing the 
af^e of men like Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, and Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, than from the original spirit of the old 
heathen poem. 

To return to Dante, with especial reference to 
the central point in his poetry, namely, his Dimr 
na Comadia, the fundamentally epic tone pre- 
served through the whole must strike us as an 
attempted return to the poetical style of the An- 
cients. But, for this very reason, its purport ap- 
pears the more essentially diflerent, for it is not 
in the slightest degree, of an epic, but, genuinely, 
of a thoroughly lyrical nature. And herein we 
recognize another and a new element, which dis- 
tinguishes from the Greek poets not wilj Dante, 
the greatest poet of the Christian Mediffival pe- 
riod, but, also, the whqle modern world of poetry, 
even when, as early as the 15th and 16th centu- 
ry, classical influences were exerting their full 
strength. The Greek poets, it is true, assign a 
certain place in their works to music ; they allow 
it to re-echo through their compositions ; they 
even depict its profound effects upon the mind, 
or cause us to feel them ; but out of their actual 
poems, despite all the harmony of the verse, and 
all the magnificence of the forms ; despite all the 
depth and splendor of the style, there issues no 
music. As we have already hinted, we are not 
now'speaking of the music of the language, but of 
the fundamental musical tone, of the total spirit 
and feeling, streaming forth like music as it were, 
and which, since recourse had been had to the 
principles of Christianity, spread like a magic per- 
fume over all poetry. In such a state of things, 
it is of quite secondary importance whether mu- 
sic, as such, is mentioned or not. 

In Dante, now, a fundamental musical spirit 
appears in relation to subsequent poets almost 
with a certain overpowering, though wondrous 
one-sidedness,remaining up to the very last years 
of his existence the background on which his 
character seems to repose. It was thus thfit in 
Ravenna, when, after long-sufferings and troubles, 
he found there his last earthlv refuge, he wrote 
his seven Penitential Psalms, liis Credo, also, be- 
ing assigned to the same period. Lastly, the i>t- 
vina Comcedia appeatrs almost everywhere com- 
pletely permeated with musical spirit and feel- 
ing. Thus in the second canto of the Purgatorio, 
on the appearance of Casella, the admirable sing- 
er and composer, who had been Dante's music- 
master and had set several of his canons to music, 
we read: 



*'8oob ftill contentment that llliMtrioaa 
And thoae who stood around him. testified, 

Naught elne, It seemed, their senses eould engag*. 
We all were fixed with raptors on his song, 

Usteutogattent." 

Or in the fifth Canto : 

"Meanwhile upon our flank obliquely hung 
A band of souls that o*er the mountain came, 

And Terse by rerse the Misei%re sung, 
When they obserred that, as I passed along, 

Hy body was imperrious to the ray. 
Into a long hoarse *'0h ! *' they changed their song." 

And no less in the seventh : 

" *SaIvt Regina' ohanntlng. met our eyiM, 
Spirits who rested on their flowery seats." 

I might cite a hundred passages of a similar 
tendency. Such quotations, however, as we have 
already given the reader to understand, are here 
not the essential part of the matter ; the musical 
feeling of the poet is displayed far more in the 
choice of his subjects and in his manner of treat' 
ing them ; his poem has of itself the effect of 
music. 

We have thus come, without hatarding any 
long leaps, much nearer- our theme, properly so- 
called : the consideration of the musical element 
in Shakespeare. For Shakespeare, like Dante, 
belongs to the epoch of the third of the changes 
affectincr the mutual relation of poetry and mu* 
sic ; only Dante stands at the commencement of 
the epoch when classical influences were revived 
and worked upon men's consciousness, till then 
specifically Christian, while Shakespeare marks 
tiieir full height, and the harmonious blending, 
already commenced; of the elements of civiliza- 
tion belonging to two distinct periods in the his- 
tory of the world. As, moreover, the English- 
man displays an innate susceptibilitjr for, and 
comprehension of, the effects of^ music in a higher 
degree than any poet before or after him, so in 
the case of no one else, probably, would it be so 
easy to display to' the soul the completely inward 
fashion in which poetry aYid music have, in mod- 
ern times, permeated each other. Before en- 
deavoring to do this, however, I must beg leave 
to refer to a couple of great minds nearly allied 
to Shakespeare, and which, most significantly, 
are most closely related to him iu this very musi- 
cal element innate in him. 

(To bo OoDtlnoed.) 



Oosta't New Oratorio. 

(From the London Times, Sept. 9.) 

A new work of such dimensions as the oratorio of 
Naaman must be heard several times before a decid- 
ed opinion, backed by arguments deduced from a 
careful consideration of it both as a whole and in detail, 
can be fairly pronounced. It has already been ex- 
plained how'Mr. Bartholomew has used the materials 
presented to his hands in the 2d Book of Kings ; how 
the conspicuoas figare in his drama is the rrophet 
Elisha, by the side of whom (inevitably) Naaman, 
Syrian Captain, though an heroic, is but an uninter- 
esting personage; bow the Biblical "little maid" 
(only alluded to in verses 2, 3, chap. 5*) is expanded 
into an important and certainly intere8|inK character, 
whom he ha« prettily christened "Adah';'* how Naa- 
man's wife (same passage) is equally made subservi- 
ent, under tne less onphonioas name of '*Tirona *" 
how the acts and miracles of Elisha are transposed 
where convenient, or retained where convenient, in 
their proper places ; how the text of scripture is giv- 
en literatim, paraphrased, or abandoned altogether 
for words of Mr. Bartholomew's own invention, just 
as it soited him ; how, indeed, the whole book is con- 
structed, and how it has been divided into scenes or 
sections for the purposes of the musician. No further 
reference to the book, beyond what is indispensable 
to a clear understanding of Mr. Costa's share in the 
work, is necessary. Enough, though the subject is 
hv no means a happy one ; though the obtrusion of 
Nnaman's leprosy is neither condoned nor rendered 
in any lens degree unengaging by his miraculous 
cure ; and though the march of incidenu in no way 

E regresses towards climax, that, on tlie whole, Mr. 
lartholomew has done the best that could be done 
with such materials, and that Mr. CoRta by his attrac- 
tive music has wonderfully helped him out. 
The point of view from which Mr. Costa regards 

* ''And the SjriMii had fcone ont bj eomMoleP. and had 
brought away captive out of the land of Israel a little maid ; 
and she waited on Naaman*! wife. 

*<And ihe lald unto her mistren. ^Wonld God my lord wero 
with the prophet that is in Samaria ! for he would recover him 
of his leprosy.* 

*'And one went In, and told his lord saylnc, *ThttSMd thus 
said the maid that la of the land of IsraeU* " 
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oratorio is no doabt the same ss that embraced hj 
Mendelssohn in writing Elijah, with the exception 
that while Mendelssohn in that great masterpiece al- 
most wholly discarded the strict scholastic forms, Mr. 
Costa in several instances adopts them, as Mendels- 
sohn adopted them in his first oratorio, Si. Paul. In 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn, though glowing with crea- 
tive power, looked back {o Handel and to Bach — 
witness his fogaes and his chorales ; while in Elijah 
he got rid of Uandel altogether, though still adhering 
to tae chorale so cherished by the Leipsic cantor. The 
employment of florid counterpoint aa acoompnni- 
roents during the procession of strict fugue, as it ap- 
pears in Mendelssohn's works, may be claimed as 
Mendelssohn's own invention. Now, Mr. Costa has 
looked at Mendelssohn from every point of view ex- 
cept that of style. Both in Eli and Naaman we find 
endeavors at the Handelian fugue, and at the chorale 
of Bach — seen through the vista through which they 
were loyingly and anxiously scanned by Mendels- 
sohn, as well as at the fugue with florid counterpoint 
which belong more essentially to that composer. On 
the other hand, Mr. Costa's stvte is Mr. Costa's own. 
He neither imitates Mendelsiohn nor any other mas- 
ter. His melody, though It flows with the grace and 
freedom of Italian melody, is not the melody of Ros- 
sini, much less that of Bellini, least of all that of 
Verdi — the three Italians of the present century 
whose individuality is the most striking, and there- 
fore the most alluring to a musician, who, unable to 
invent melody himself, unconsciously, and under di- 
vers aspects, appropriates the |;nelody.of his contem- 
poraries and preaecesBors. Cherubini, the other 
great Italian, who belonged both to the last century, 
and to this, was what even the. genial and brilliant 
Rossini cannot claim to be — a practised master of the 
severest canons of art, a contrapuntist onJy inferior 
to the deepest — but in manner hardly "Italian" at all 
^-certainly not what we have been accustomed to re- 
gard as "Italian" since Rossini filled the world with 
melody. The seraphic and Orphean Mass in F, and 
other sacred pieces of Cherubini, bring him in closer 
affinity with Mozart ; while the color and turn of his 
phrases derive rather from Sarti and his elder com- 

Satriots. But Cherubini has no more attraction for 
f r. Costa than the rest ; and neither in Eli nor in 
Naaman is there a traee of bis influence. It is, per- 
haps, on this account that our preference is for those 
parts of Naaman in which the composer's own indi- 
viduality and melodic fluency are left full play, while 
he is thinking neither of the forms of Handel nor 
those of Mendelssohn, but drawing simply from his 
own resources. These are ample enough. Mr. Costa 
knows how to write for the voice, alone or in combi- 
nation, as well as Rossini himself; .he is a thorough 
master of vocal recitative, as the uniform excellence 
of the recitatives, accompanied or unaccompanied, in 
his new oratorio emphatically proyo ; his orchestra- 
tion, always clear and sonorous, is brightly colored, 
full of contrast^natural, not forced — and of happy 
variety, every instrument being aa conveniently writ- 
ten for as though he were f which for aught we can 
sav to the contrary he may be) a proficient on it him- 
self, and every progression as satisfactory to the ear 
as though, while putting it on paper, he was perfect- 
ly sure of the effect that must result. There is not a 
weak or uncertain point, not an inharmonious com- 
bination, not a single doubtful or awkward passage 
to be detected foom beginning to end of Naaman. 
Everywhere the practised musician, conscious of his 
power, and using it with sobriety, is apparent. And 
amid all this amner-ltke transparency, the character 
pf each orchestral agent being as familiar to Mr. Costa 
as its mere executive capacity, there is not a touch of 
monotony. As the harmony is perfect when the full 
orchestra, with or without chorus, is in play, so, when , 
solos, or concerted pieces, for two, three, four, or five 
solo voices, have to be accompanied, richness and 
delicacy of tint arp so artfully l^LprTded, and the vari- 
ous instmraents made to speiHt so gratefully when 
"obbligato" phrases are assigned to them, and fall to- 
gether so naturally when the monologue is over, that 
tiie oar is continually charmed. An occasional ten- 
dency to superfluous use of trombones and other 
brass instruments Mr. Costa shares with most of his 
contemporaries. The gifted Rossini himself was not 
free from it : nor Auber, the most gennine and de- 
lightful of French composers ; nor that dramatico- 
musical eclectic, the late regretted Meyerbeer ; nor — 
need it be added ? — the sometimes over-enei^etic 
Verdi. Costa — like his compatriot the Neapolitan 
Mercadante — is also addicted to an excessive employ- 
ment of prelude and interlude, which is calculated to 
arre6t the dramatic progress, and thereby enfeeble the 
interestof the hearer. But these are rather matters 
of taste than blemishes. The great point is that 
whatever Mr. Costa designs in the construction of his 
orchestral accpmpaniments he carries out completely 
and with evident facility ; a thorough mn<>ter of his 
means, he employs them with the sure hand of a 



master. 

To pass from generalities to particulars, the per- 
sonage which has seemingly taken strongest hold of 
Mr. Uosta's imagination is that of Adah. Ho has 
delineated her with a tenderness quite poetical. She 
is always musically interesting, whether inveighing 
in soliloquy against the heathen worship — as in the 
graceful and delicately accompanied air, "They shall 
lie turned back ;" con&oling or exhorting Naaman — 
as in the recitative, "O deign to heed thv captive He- 
brew maid," and "Obey him, try and thou shalt 
know ;" or petitioning I^eaven for the Syrian cliief s 
recovery— as in the melodiously simple and expres- 
sive prayer, "Maker of every star." The composer 
was evidently in love with this engaging creation of 
his co-laborer ; and his music is an eloquent expres- 
sion of his leaning. In Mdlle. Adelina Patti he was 
lucky in finding his beau ideal personified. This 
young lady's d^biU in oratorio has been a triumphant 
success ; and it will be difficult hencefonh to sepa- 
rate the idea of Mdlle. Patti from the idea of Adah. 
Her enunciation of the English language is as perfect 
as her singing is intelligent. The prophet Elisha, 
too, is a prominent and agreeable figure on the musi- 
cal canvas. All his declamatory music is excellent, 
while his solos are almost invanabiy happy. Of the 
airs introduced into the scenes with the ^hunamite 
woman (the miracle of the oil-pot and that of the re- 
suscitation) "Arise, O Lord," cheerful in tone, and 
expressive of inward faith, must, we think, bear away 
the palm from "Lament not thus," the less striking 
exhortation to the child-bereaved mother. But bet- 
ter than either, perhaps, is "The seed shall he pros- 
5erous," the prophecy of fertility to the people of 
ericho, so tranauilly devotional, so melodious, and 
again so full of raith — one of the brightest thoughts in 
the oratorio. It would, not be easy for Mr. (yosta to 
meet with a singer in every way so thoroughly calcu- 
lated to do justice to the ma«i^ of Elisha as Mr. Sant- 
ley. Naaman, the Pagan warrior, converted to the 
true faith by his miraculous cure in the waters of 
Jordan, is, for reasons ali-eady enumerated, a less 
malleable personage. The short dialogue with Tim- 
na ("Come, and on thy bosom press me,") in which 
he shuns his wife's embrace, on the plea of the lepro- 
sy with which the gods of Syria have stricken him, 
might be omitted with no detriment to the music, and 
otherwise with advanta/e. It is not merely uninvit- 
ing, but repulsive. Naaman's first air, ''Invoking 
death," in which he alludes to his martial exploits, 
and then sorrows for his slain comrades in arms, is 
stirring and effective, the slow movement which 
brings it to an end — "It made me sad, •it gave me 
pain," affording a convincing example of a truth too 
often ignored — that pathos may he forcibly conveyed 
without necessarily having recourse to the minor key. 
The other air, " W'hat ! meaneth he to mock at me 1" 
when Naaiiftn is sceptical about the efficacy of ablu- 
tions in the Jordan, is hardly so happy, though the 
second part of it ("Our Abaaa and Pharpur glide") 
is melodious and graceful. All the martial music 
that forms part of the paraphernalia attending the 
several appearances of Naaman, including a splendid- 
ly instrumented triumphal march, both original and 
characteristic, in the second— is as vigorous and spir- 
ited as could be wished. Naaman's last solo, "Bless- 
ed be the Loiti God," a sort of prologue to the itn- 
{>osJng final chorus, is a grand piece of musical doc- 
amation. It is doubtful whether any other tenor 
than Mr. Sims Reeves, who in his reading imparts 
almost as much dramatic significance as if he were 
surrounded by all the accessories and appointments 
of stage representation, could be found to make A^aa- 
man the striking character he makes him. Never 
has this artist been more completely master of his re. 
sources than at this festival, and never did he exert 
his rare powers with more assiduity and success than 
on behalf of Mr. Costa's new work. "There is but 
one Reeves," was the remark on all sides after his 
noble delivery of the first phrase in the inspiriting 
quartet, ''Honor and glory. Almighty, be Thine," 
with Mdlle. Patti, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley, 
which created so extraordinary a sensation yesterday, 
and to which it is needless agnin to refer. The char- 
acters of Adah, Timna, and Naaman are elsewhere 
combined in a trio, "Haste 1 to Samaria let us go," 
almost as efiective, quite as well constructed, and 
quite as tnneful as the quartet— one of the most re- 
markable performances on the same occasion. There 
are, however, other characters to he named. The 
widow, whose duet with Elisha, "I sought the Lord," 
and the child of the Sliunamite woman, whose vision 
of the Cherubim and Seraphim, "l dreamt I was in 
heaven," are both worthy of note— the first for its 
flowing tune and beautiful accompaniment, the last 
for its appropriate simpjicity. These both fell to the 
lot of Madame Sainton Dolby, and to more accom- 
plished hands they could not have been confided. 
Her recital of the "Vision" was one' of the most gen- 
uine effects of the morning. To the Shunamite wo- 



man is also given an air, "Look np, my son," full of 
tender expression, and well suited to the earnest de- 
livery of Madame Rndersdorff. To Gehasi, Elisha's 
servant, nothing but recitatives are allotted, except a 
share in the pleasing trio, "Is anythiufr too hard for 
the Lord ?" with the Shunamite and Elisha, and in 
the quintet which precedes, and sobMeqnently inter- 
mixes with the final chorus. Mr. Cunnnings was 
Oenazi, and a more carc-fal Gehasi could not have 
been desired. The very original and ingenious man- 
ner in which the introduction, embodying the trans- 
lation of Elijah, his last interview with Elisha, and 
the division of the waters of the Jordan by Elijah's 
mantle, is laff out, was commented upon in tbegen- 
eral analysis of Naamotn elsewhere alluded to. What- 
ever objection might be made to bringing forward 
Elijah, who, with his fiery chariot and fiery horses, 
was daiigerons ground to tread, has been wholly ob- 
viated by Mr. Costa's judicious treatment, and this 
introduction is decidedly one of the best parts of the 
oratorio. The choral recitatives an nnirormly good, 
and the sparing use that is made of them enhances 
the impression they are intended to produce. To the 
choruses generally high praise may ne awarded. The 
most ambitious or all is the "Sanctns" of Angels, in 
the second part ("Holy 1 Holy ! Holy 1 Lord God of 
Might!*'), whii'h contains, on the words, "Hail, ever- 
lasting God !" a fugal episode cleverly constracted 
upon a theme more than usually Belodious. Each 
part of the oratorio terpi mates with a grand choms, 
upon which Mr. Costa has evidently bestowed im- 
mense pains and reflection. In the Ant of these 
("Praise the Lord for His goodness") we meet with 
another fugal episode— to the words, "He turneth the 
wilderness into a standing river." This is the one 
noticed elsewhere as suggested by the Mendelssohni • 
an idea of fugue with fiorid counterpoint sustained 
throughout its progess. The theme, in the minor 
key, is striking, and its conduct elaborate. The last 
chorus of all, "Great God of Gods," also has afngne, 
worked out with great vivacity, on the "Halleluiah-- 
Amen," the themo of which is more in the style of 
Handel than of Mendelssohn, the development being, 
as in thentlier instance, after a manner which Mr. 
Costa has every right to claim for his own. Add to 
these tifugato, in the characteristic chorus, "Mighty 
Rimmon," where the Syrians implora their idol for 
Naaman's recovery, the theme, in the minor, conNng 
befittingly to the passage, "Hear, O hear %ur cries," 
and a more extended fugal episode, in the jnhilant 
and aspiring choral hymn, "Thanks, grateful thanks. 
Almighty Lord," occurring on the words, '*Not onto 
us, but unto Thee," which has an ingenious accom- 
paniment, staccato, and is one of the best contrived of 
the series. There remains but to name the simply 
harmonized, and not for that leiis impressive chorale, 
"When famine over Israel prevailed ;" and three 
mora choral pieces— namely, "The curse of the Lord 
is in the house of the wicked ;" "Be comforted 1 the 
gods of Syria"— the sacrificial offering to propitiate 
Rimmon ; and "God who cannot be unjust." The 
second of these is too replete with melody to be sung 
to a god of stone, the first and third are the most 
tunenil, expressive, and beautiful in the work, and 
bear, to our thinking, the impress of the composer's 
individuality more 8tron{;ly than any of the others — 
for which reason we cannot help liking them the best, 
despite their wholly unpretending character when 
compared with some of their more soaring compan- 
ions. They are genuine inspirations. 



[The subjoined letter, from a well-known musical 
correspondent and critic, discourses of the Great Or- 
gan in such a pleasant and practical vein, that we 
make no apology for copying it entire. We find it 
in the Brooklyn Daily Union.] 

The Oreat Boston Organ. 

Letter from C. Jerome Hopkins. 

So much has been spoken, written, and photograph- 
ed about this gigantic organ, that I might at firet he 
considered foolish, if not presumptuous, for adding 
anything thereto, were it nor. that, of all which has 
come under my observation, hardly anything has 
appeared of value to practical organists or calculated 
to assist them in coaxing a solitary sound from its 
vast treasure-honso of melody aud harmony. 

ITS PECULIARITIES. 

The points of newness which strike a stranger lir- 
ganirtt most forcibly, apart from its immense size and 
the nnmber of its regiKters, are : 

Fir«i — The liiniteJ motion of the registers or stops, 
which, in appearance and distance of draw, resemble 
those of the Alexandre organ. 

Second — The number aitd complexity of pedals— 
not only the two octaves and Ave notes of foot keys, 
but the little square composition pedals of iron, of 
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which there ure no less than seTen on one side and 
fix on the other. 

Third — The arrangement of the Swell pedals, 
which are three in number, and are in the centre in* 
stead of at one side, as ia usual in American and 
English organs. 

Fourth — The position of the diiierent manuals or 
kej-hoards, which are four in number, and of which 
the Great organ is the second from the bottom,, and 
jet counts No. 1 in the naming on the ends of the 
registers; No. 3 is the bottom or lowest manual, and 
answers to our Swell organ ; No. 3 is the Choir, and 
No. 4 the uppermost or Solo organ. 

All these peculiarities (and to us Americans, noT- 
elties) render it exceedingly confusing to a strange 
organist when he attempts to make music on it for 
the first time. But it is still more disheartening in 
Other respects. Imagine yoorself to draw all the 
stops of the Great organ, and then, on striking what 
70U think is to be a terrible thundering chord, find 
that yon make not the faintest sound, and you gain 
tome idea of the despair and aggravation that ensues. 
Yon then touch a little Iron p^al with the point of 
your boot It mores about one inch. Ton also 
touch a knob with one finger, and strike the same 
keys as before, and you are frightened at the ava- 
lanche of sound wliich not onlv proceeds from the 
Great organ (who^e stops are drawn) but also from 
the Solo, Choir, and Swell organs, wkote registen are 
all ehut, and you wonder how these last three organs 
can sound. This is another trick, however. 

Until these and twenty other things are explained, 
it is as useless for a stranger to expect to make any 
music on this huge machine, as it would be for him to 
try to extract honey ifbm a head of cabbage or a 
large pumpkin. 

The '*tonch" is also new. The keys go down 
nearly if not quite three-quarters of an inch, thus ren- 
dering it of the utmost importance for each one to be 
fully pressed down in order to obtain the full effect. 
Organists will here appreciate the extreme difficulty 
of enunciating rapid passages. Add to this the fact 
of a second, or fraction thereof, of time elapsing be- 
tween the striking of a key and its sound reaching 
your year, and a further cause for difficulty and ol^ 
fnscation will become obvious. Yon have to play 
one note while still hearing the last one you just 
•struck. This is on account of the immensity of the 
structure, and the distance between the player and 
the pipes. It it especially observed in the Swell or- 
gan. 

The touch, even when all couplers are drawn, is 
very light and easy. This is effected through the 
Pneumatic attachment under the keys, by which the 
labor of pressing the keys actually falls upon the 
power which works the main bellows, namely, the 
Cochituate water. It is therefore, hardly more fa- 
tiguing for a lady to play this organ than it would be 
for her to manipulate her boudoir piano, so far as 
the fingers are concerned. 

HOW TBS SFPSCT8 ARB PBODUCBD. 

The coupling arrangements form a very remarka- 
ble feature in this instrument. Those of the' pedals 
to manuals are worked by the feet, but those of one 
manual to another by the hands. 

Thus, you wish to couple the pedal to Great or- 
gan : you do not raise your hands to draw a reginter, 
as in our organs, but merely touch one of the little 
iron pedals protruding from the front board with the 
toe of your boot, and the attachment is instantly ef- 
fected. I shall now suppose you wish to couple the 
Great organ to Choir or Swell. As before, you need 
not raise your hands from the keys, but only touch 
with your thumbs a spring knob which projects from 
the finger-board, and this coupling is effected ; and 
so with all the rest. So instantaneously are these 
couplers acted upon that from the faintest whisper 
on the Swell organ yon can, in a second's time, be 
using the full force of the entire Great, Swell, Choir, 
and Solo oi-gans, combined with the Pedal organ. 

The advantage of such skilfal mechanism must he 
obvious to any organist who values orchestral effects 
in the organ — and all but' old fogie^ and bigots do — 
but then one must be careful not to be confused by 
them ; and after all it is very easy to play on so 
grand an instrument, provided only (as Heller says 
of xome of his tricks in necromancy) vou know how to 
doit! 

One thing relating to the manual couplers must be 
borne in mind, which is thnt all the coupling is done 
'through the Great orgaif. To many who, on a three- 
ranked organ, are accustomed to^use a moderate 
"Great," as it were by means of the Choir and Swell 
conpled, this will prove a stumbling-hlock. Yon 
miuft pfay on the Great vianuaU in order to sound the 
Choir and Sivtll coupled. "But supposing you do 
not want the Great to f^ound V* you inquire ;' "whnt 
then V* I reply that you can instantanooui^ly throw 
oflT the stops of the Great, tdthat it is silent itself, but 



only seems to sound through its couplings, while by 
means of the pneumatic attachment the weight of 
pressure required is not increased thereby. 

TBB PEDALS \ND THEIR COHPA88. 

The pedal-sticks of this organ are very short, and 
are placed much further apart than in our organs. 
This may be a convenience to some, especially those 
schooled in the German mode of using them with al- 
ternate feet, touching the pedals with the toe only, 
without the ankle motion required by the toe and 
heel movement ; but toothers it proves rather incon- 
venient. The organ is a C organ, and of course the 
pedals begin on C, but since they extend two octaves 
and five notes (or to F above), a larger space is need- 
ed for their accommodation than would be the case 
were they placed closer together ; consequently, that 
organist with the longest legs possesses an advantage. 
They work beautrfully, and are so cushioned and pad- 
ded at the sides that no organist need fear his pedal 
passages will be mined in efiTect by any rattlings of 
the pedal-sticks themselves, as is the case with nine 
organs out of ten in our churches. 

THE RROISTBRS. 

The German names on the ends of the registers 
pnzsle ail but German scholars amaxingly at first. 
I think myself that they micht as well have had them 
translated, but thev are not so aggravating, aAer all, 
if one onlv rcmemlien the family of pipe to which 
certain stops belong, and learns by heart that "Ge- 
dekt" represents the Stopped Diapasons, and "Floie" 
the Flutes. The others, being principally chorus 
stops, such as the '*Bifra" and "Scharf, are not so 
important to the tyro. There are, however, in this 
organ several solo stops with such marked attributes 
that they should not be drawn yrith the Full Organ, 
nor are they included in the "Crescendo Pedal," of 
which more anon. These are the *' Physharmonica" 
in the Choir (a lovely free-reed pipe) and the " Vox 
Humana" and Como di Bcutsetto** in the Solo ; the 
first and second named have separate Swell pedals 
for themselves, and possess a tenderness or tone 
which must be heard to be adequately appreciated. 

Besides the German names, however, most of the 
registers are also marked with the scale of pipe to 
which they belong, which is a great assistance to the 
new player, provided only he knows enough of the 
principles of organ-huilding to understand to ti hat 
pitch of tone they correspond. For instance "Gedekt" 
sixteen feet, Gedekt eiflrht feet, Gedekt four feet, Ge- 
dekt two feet, means "Tenoroon," Op. or St. Dia- 
pason, Principal and Fifteenth, the number of feet 
referring of course to the pitch. 

It would be useless for me to go further into de- 
tails regarding the numerous composition pedals and 
solo stops, the posfsihle combinations, contrasts of* 
tone, and so on, since in these particulars nothing can 
take the place of practical illuKtrations at the key- 
boards ; nut a few words about the Swell and Cres- 
cendo pedals may not be superfluous. 

THB BWBLL AND CRE8CBRDO. 

The Swell pedals are three in number, and, as he* 
fore mentioned, are in the middle and not at one side 
of the foot-board. Their construction is peculiar, 
and instead of having one motion for the foot, and 
then rising when the foot is removed, thev are pivot- 
ed in the centre like a country school-boy^s fettering- 
board, and the foot must make an ankle motion, 
pressing on toe or hc^l as a soft or loud tone is re- 
quired. By this means, and a balance arrangement 
inside, the Swell-box can he retained at any desired 
dei;ree of openness or closure.* This is the right hand 
pedal. The middle pcdnl acts only upon the PAys- 
hamumica stop in the Choir, and the left hand one 
upon the Vox Humana in the Solo organ, both being 
pivoted similarly. It is difficult to conceive of any 
thing more perfectly complete in appliances whereby 
to produce the innumerable effects of shading requir- 
ed by the true tone-poet, than is this extraordinary 
mar^'ol of ingenuitv, and, as mii^ht he expected, un- 
der the hands of a Master the effects are indescribably 
sublime. 

The grand Crescendo Pedal, as it is called, is per- 
haps the most overpowering contrivance in the onrsn. 
It is not a pedal at all, at least does not resemble 
what is usually understood by a pedal, although mov- 
ed by the foot, but consists ot a slat with knobs at- 
tached at intervals of eight or ten inche» throughout 
its entire length. This slat moven on a roller action, 
and runs longitudinally from right to h-ft and left to 
right, just in front of the pedal sticks, being moved 
by a lateral pressure of the foot. There is a dial- 
plate, with one hand as an indicntor, ri«;ht in front of 
the performer, nnd as the slat-pedal advances this in- 
dicator shows how many stops are "on" or "off." 
When the hand has made one revolution, or points 
to ''84," it shows that the entire foace of the oi^an, or 



rather of the five organs (counting the pedal), is be- 
ing used, except of course the two solo stops— the 
Physharmonica and Vox Hamana, 

THB WONDERFUL BFFBCT8 PRODUOBD. 

How shall I describe the effect thus produced? 
Words fail me. The audience are electrified and the 
female portion not unfrequently are moved to teai:^ 
through the nervous ex citement occasioned . Morgan 
played that transcendent chorus. "His enemies hath 
he overwhelmed in the Red Sea" (from Handel's 
"Israel in Egypt"), and when he came to the last 
part, with the triplet moving bass after the grand 
crescendo, I felt as if I too was about to be swallowed 
up by those ruthless waves ! I can but wish that all 
New Yorkers and Brooklynites might go and hear it, 
and then come home again feeling ashamed that they 
should have thus allowed a little Yankee town to get 
ahead of them in an institution which affords such 
pure heavenly manna to man's better part — his aoni 
— as does this unequalled organ I 

HOW THB ORGAN HAS BBBN 8LANDBRBD. 

The first thought which occurred to me after he- 
coming acquainted with the Boston Organ was: 
How it has neen slandered I What lies I have heard 
about it ! Can this be the instrument which people 
told me cwdd not even be fifed with wind ! Is this the 
orgnn which was said to he "all squeal and scream 
with composition stops," that had poor Diapasons, 
and that "mixed everything up?" Whence then those 
full, round, luscious, and religious tones 1 Whence 
that thundering hn%\ which betokens no quint nor 
"brassiness" of any Rind 1 Whence that clear enun- 
ciation of complicated harmonies in fugue and fanta- 
sia ? Alas 1 for jealousy, prfjudice and bigotry, when 
backed by an ignorance of art and things artistic, 
which is ever so plentiful in this country I As' this 
is a masterpiece of the art of organ-building, it natn- 
rallv requires a Master to handle it. An Indian 
could not manage li steam engine, bnt is* the fault in 
the engine ? Just so the intricacies of this wonderful 
organ have had to be studied carefully even by our 
first organists, and the instrument is only now begin- 
ning to finish unfolding its almost boundless re- 
sources, as Bostonlans themselves say, who have 
heard it constantly for months. ♦ # • ♦ 

C. Jbromb Hopkins. 

Bwrlington, Vermont, August 18. 

Muiit %httin)f, 

Birmingham Fbstiyal. This "colossal music 
meeting," which occurs triennialIy.Bnd which has the 
greatest history of all musical festivals, came round 
again for the 29th time, on the 6th of September, and 
lasted four *days. It was of unusual interest thia 
time, owing to the production of three new works ex- 
pressly written for it (Costa's oratorio, and the Can- 
tatas by Heniy Smart and Arthur Sullivan), as well 
as to the revival (for the first time at Birmingham 
since 1837, when Mendelssohn conducted the per- 
formance in person), of 5iE. Paul, besides the more 
familiar ElijtUi and the Lobgesang ; also Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, Handel's Messiah, of course, and se- 
lections from his Solomon, To which add a rich va- 
riety of vocal and instrumental pieces in the evening 
concerts. The chorus numbered nearly 100 in each 
of the four parts ; the rest of the personnel is thus 
enumerated : 

The list of solo-sin crers is fonnidable, comprising 
MdUes. Titiens and Adelina Patti (her first appear- 
ance in oratorio). Mesdames RudersdoHF and Lem- 
mcns-Sherrington (sopranox) ; Madame Sninton-Dot- 
hy and Palmer (contraltos); Si)cnor Mario, Messrs. 
Cummings and Sims lieeves Ctenors) ; Messra. Weiss 
isnd Santlcy (basses). Add to ihcse for the evening 
performances, M. Sainton (solo- violinist), and Mad- 
ame Arabella Gaddard (pinniKt). Mr. Stiinpson of 
the Town Hall, as usual will preside at the orKsn, 
and Mr. Costa conduct the whole performances, with 
the exception of the new cantatas of Messrs. Smart 
and Sullivan, the care of which, according to custom, 
devolves npon their respective compo.scrs. The band, 
perhaps the finest ever bronuht together, includes 28 
first violins (principals, M. Sainton and Mr. Bla- 
grovc), 26 second violins' (.Mr. Willy, principal), 18 
♦loins fMr. Doyle, principol), 17 violoncellos (Mr. 
G. Collins, principal), 17 double-l)asji (Mr. Howell, 
principal ),fonr flutes ( Messrs. Prattcn.Dc Folly, &c.), 
four oboes (Mcssri*. Barret, Nicholson, &c.), four 
clarionets (Messrs. Lazarus, Maycock, &c ), four bas- 
soons (Messi-s. Hutchins, Anderson, &c ), two trum- 
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peti (Messrs. T. Harper and Irwin) . . . , 
-~137 in nnmber. 

Costa's Naaman seems to have been received with 
extraordinary favor ; no less than twelve pieces were 
encored, and the raptures of the critics were beyond 
bounds ; but then Costa has become an Englishman 
—so are we all, all Englishmen ! On another page 
we have copied at length Mr. Davison's very intelli- 
gent appreciation of the work and of the performance. 
For the rest we have only room here for a very brief 
sketch of the first two days and evenings of the Fes- 
tival, from the 0>xAesCra of Sept. 10. 

Smart's " Bride of Dunkerron," went extremely 
well, and praise is lavish on the subject of the can- 
tata. The Bride of Dunkerron consists of some fif- 
teen movements. It is preluded by a short instru- 
mental movement, followed by a chorus of serfs and 
sea<maidens, which is characteristic and fanciful 
throughout, and delicionsly scored for the band. The 
following intermezzo, exquisitely played by the band, 
is a scholarly piece of writing, full of exquisite pas- 
sages, and containing an enchanting melody for the 
stringed instrument)! in unison, which could scarcely 
fail to commend itself to all who heard it. This is 
succeeded by a recitative, sung by Mr. Cnmmings, 
and a beautiful melodious air, " The full moon is 
beaming." This, although starting with a theme 
which at first seems somewhat commonplace, is so 
worked up as to become a very artistic and pleasing 
compo^tion. The recitative and the air " Oh ! the 
earth is fair in plain and glaJe," is thoroughly in 
keeping with the character of the work, the air being 
particularly bpid and spirited, and having a very ar- 
tisti(^ accompaniment for the strings in light staccato 
passages, and being particularly effective in the mid- 
dle of each verse, where the character of the accom- 
paniment and the air change very appropriately. 
The chorus, "O Storm King, hear us," with its fine 
opening passages for the wind instruments, and its 
elaborate scoring throughout, was grandly given ; 
and so was the following chorus, "Hail to thee I hail 
to thee i child of the earth," which is so pleasing, 
light and fantastic, that it was rapturously encored. 
We have not space to dwell upon the delicious beau- 
ty of the melodious air, " Our home shall be on this 
bright isle," exquisitely^ sung by Madame Kuders- 
dorff, or the tender and impassioned duet, ''Here we 
may dwell," likewise appropriately rendered by the 
before-mentioned lady and Mr. Cummines. Nor 
can we dwell upon the grand trio, "Where art 
thou 1" which is really one of the finest pieces in the 
work, or speak at length of the finale and chorus 
which describes the sens waiting Dunkerron's arrival 
home, and which is so graphically and artistically 
treated by the composer. Suffice it to say that the 
cantata was a success. ' 

"Ncuiman" was brought out this .(Wednesday) 
morning with a success which cannot be disputed. 
The pleasure of the audience, evinced in numberless 
encores, ultimately became tiresome,*for by encoring 
they prolonged the performance far into the after- 
noon. Looking at Mr. Costa's new work as a whole, 
it is a great improvement upon his former oratorio. 
It is better in nearly every respect^it is higher in 
tone, nobler in quality, and if it does not contain 
quite so much strict writing, it is, perhaps, because 
Mr. Costa feels that many fagues ana such-like 
are out of place in modem oratorios. A lack of 
sublimity and a want of loftier tone will doubtless 
be the great faults found with Naaman, A great 
part of it is certainly very light and operatic in style, 
almost too much so, but Mr. Costa has undoubtedly 
just kept within the line, though he appears to have 
ventured as near the edge as is prudent or judicious 
in an oratorio Some of the chorales could scarcely 
be improved, and could not be more ably treated or 
or more effective in performance than they are. In 
some of the airs, duets, &c., the composer seems un- 
consciously to have made use of fragments of well- 
known melodies ; but perfect originality of melody 
is quite a novelty now-a-days, and it is more in the 
original Imanner in which a theme is treated that we 
now distinguish the master. The elaborate scoring, 
and the perfect mastery Mr. Costa shows hinself to 
have over the resources of his art in this work, are 
worthy of notice, and the rich variety, the almost 
endless series of little subjects which are introduced 
into the band parts of the accompanied recitatives, 
are worthy of particular remark. 

We have not space to dwell upon the various 
pieces comprised in the evening concert. Mendels- 
sohn's Lobgesang was magnificettly performed. One 
of the principal features of the 'second part was 
Beethoven's ponata in G, No. 3, op. 30, for piano- 
forte and violin. This was a real work of art played 
by two real artists. M. Sainton is not so well known 
as a solo violiniatas a leader in an* orchestra, but in 



a work like this sonata, where there is wanted 
thoughtful, intelligent, conncientious playing, and 
not trickery or mere display, few violinists can equal, 
much less excel, this gentleman. Madame Arabel- 
la Goddard's capabilities ana too well known to 
leave a doubt as*to how her part would be performed. 
This rooming (Thursday) the Mnsiah introduces 
Tietjens, Sherrington, Reeves, and Santley, once 
more to a Birmingham public ; and to-night Arthur 
Sullivan's Keniiworth, the cantata composed express- 
ly for the Festival. Friday brings the Mount of 
Oiive$, Solomon and Elijah, which concludes the Fes- 
tival, by which time Birmingham may well be weari- 
ed of melody. 



HxRBFORD. The 141st Festival of the Three 
Choirs began on the last Tuesday in August, lasting 
four days, and the report thereof occupies some ten 
solid columns in the London Mvaical World. The 
principal singers were Mile. Tietjens ; Mmes. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington,Satnton-Dolby and Weisv ; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Santley and Weiss. 
The band consisted of between 60 and 70 instruments, 
and Mr. Townshend Smith, organist of the cathedral, 
conducted. We have only room for the programmes 
of each day. 

Tuesday. Choral service, followed by a Fugue of 
Bach ; Sermon ; first two parts of Creation ; Over, 
ture to Mendelssohn's St. Paul; Beethoven's first 

Mass in C, (Anglicanized into "Service in C I") 

Evening : Selections from Weber's Oberon ; Mozart's 
"Jupiter" Symphony; songs; duets, &c. 

Wednesday. Service music ; Oratorio,£///aJi. 

Evening : Benedict's Cantata, Richard Cceur de Lion ; 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony ; "Vintagers* Cho- 
rus" from Haydn's Seaeont ; solos, &c. 

Thursday. Thefirst part of Spohr's oratorio, T^e 
Fall of Babylon, (one hour and a half long), succeed- 
ed by the whole of Rossini's Stabat Mater ; interval 
of 15 minutes; Overture to Handel's "Occasional 
Oratorio; selections from Judas MaccaUeus; airs 
from Theodora (Handel) ; and a selection from /trae/ 
in Egypt I There's a dinner for John Bull I But, 
coming as it did in the middle of the day, we suppose 
he would call it a "lunch." Evening : Mendels- 
sohn's "Midsummer Night's Dream" music ; Shakes- 
pearian song : "Sigh no more, ladies" (Sims Reeves); 
k Spohr's Scena cantanie for violin ; overtures, songs, 
Ac- 

Friday morning. The Messiah. — Evtsning : Cham- 
ber Concert in College Hall. Quartets, Quintets, 
&c., by Mozart, Beethoven, &c. 

Jfoig^f s loiirnal of Pnsit. 

BOSTON. OCT. 1, 1804. 

The HuBical Season. 

In spite of the distracting influences of the war, 
the Presidential election, the feverishes dances of 
the gold thermometer, and what not, and in spite 
of difiiculties of the situation purely irasical, 
such as poverty of orchestral resources, preoccu- 
pation of means aud evenings by the multitude of 
money-making popular or medley concert enter- 
prises,Bo8ton is likely to have, this coming winter 
and spring, its fair share of those more edifying 
entertainments in which Music takes the high 
grouncl of A rt. Art never asks what is most cer- 
tain to be popular; if it had done 'so it would 
have long since forgotten to be Art Let us 
briefly count up the good things in prospect 

1. Fir8t,and most interesting the Orchestral 
Concerts. The good old days — a period excep- 
tional and transitory, aslt proved — when we could 
have some twenty classical orchestral concerts in a 
winter ,do not coff.e again. It may be partly owing 
to public indifference, partly to lack of manage- 
ment; but is fa/ more owing to the angularly 



small number of musicians fit to play in a true 
Symphony orchestra that Boston, for a city of 
its size and musical pretention, can command. 
Such as there are, there are barely enough to 
supply the theatres ; and even the best of them 
are not spared from that drudging service. It is 
literally, and ludicrously, true that not a single 
pair of bassoons can be found to play in a Sym- 
phony I And as for a proper complement of 
strings for a band proportioned to the Munc Hall, 
we all know what sketches we have had to con- 
tent ourselves with in the name of Grand Orches- 
tra performances, feeling thankful to get only so 
near to Beethoven, rather than cease to know 
him at all. Mr. Carl Zerrahn, with a great 
deal of enterprise, has done the best he could for 
us under the circumstances. For this year his 
plant were larger and braver than usual,— only 
to be met by a new and unusual obstacle. - It 
seems that all the theatres, as well as the Tarioua 
cheap and popular music halltf, are to have per- 
formances on Saturday evenings, thus precluding 
the possibility of a concert orchestra on any even- 
ing except Sunday. Mr. Zerrahn, therefore, 
must either abandon his go^ purpose altogether, 
or else give his concerts on Sunday evenings. 
This, we are happy to say, he proposes to do. 
Some timid, conventional, unthinking, unappre- 
ciative persons, who still think piety inseparable 
from forms, will probably be shocked in their pro- 
prieties. There will be some sanctimonious crit- 
icism. Some old leaven of Puritan prejudice 
(the weak and silly, not the strong and glonoua 
side of Puritanism) still blinks afraid of sunshine, 
and even leaves its mould upon the statute book. 
It may be necessary to call them "Sacred" Con- 
certs to make them legal, — a name that has been 
brought into such disrepute of late, and so vul- 
garized, by the lowest and most secular kind of 
musical entertainments, as to afford the most 
convincing comment on the absurdity of all such 
prohibitions. Mr. Zerrahn, with an artist's self- 
respect, of course shrinks from borrowing so hypo- 
critical a title ; but if he must use the name, his 
safeguard will be in making the character of his 
music all so high^ so pure and classical, that it 
must needs be religious, whether it wear the name 
or not To the pure all things are pure ; to the 
true music-lover all true music \b sacred^ in a very 
sincere sense. How many persons, even in the 
most God-fearing, or, better still, God-loving and 
man-loving, houses, dare flatter themselves that 
they have spent their Sabbath evenings more 
spiritually than he who listens, heart and soul as 
well as ears, to a Beethoven Symphony ! — But it 
is late in the day to be combatting these prejudi- 
ces ; they have long since ceased to be regarded 
by enlightened minds ; they are no longer public 
opinion, and have taken shelter only in dark 
places, in a few narrow minds. The great Sym - 
phony Concerts of the Conservatoire in Paris 
the best concerts in every German city (and are 
not people there as good as we are, the best of us), 
take place on Sunday evenings. Bach and Han- 
del, Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, are just the souls to 
speak to us and keep our holier spirits up after a 
Sabbath truly ppent. If it be wicked to converse 
with them, then is it wicked to enjoy the fiolemn 
beauty of the sunset, or to liA our eyes and souls 
to the eternal stars and feel the **sweet influences 
of the Pleiades." 
Mr. Zerrahn propo&s four concerts. He will 
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have an orchestra of forty ; and for the better ef- 
fect of 80 small a band, as well as in the uncer- 
taint}' of a very large attendance, he will give his 
concerts, at least the earlier ones, at the Melo- 
deon. They will be strictly classical, embracing 
of coarse some of the great old overtures and 
Symphonies, including one of the greatest which 
has not been heard here for a long time, Schu- 
bert's in C. Then he has procured a number of 
new scores of important works, which he will pre- 
sent here for the first time ; viz. 

lat Concert, "An das Vaterland :" a prize Sym- 
phony, in 6 parts, by Joachim Raff (first time in 
America.) 

2nd Cone. "Gretchen" (Marguerite) ; Andante 
toave, from the "Paust Symphony" (Part II) by 
Liszt. 

3d Cone, Overture to "Medea," by Bargiel (first 
time in America). — Organ Toccata in F, by Bach, 
arranged for Orchestra by Esser. (First time in 
America). 

4th Cone. "Fratres ego enim accepi :" chorus in 
8 parts, nnacoompanied, by Falestrina. 

"Loreley :" Cantata for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller. (First time in 
America). 

We are sorry that certain practical obstacles 
put it out of Mr. Z.'s power to produce '^Paradise 
and the Peri" this season. We think there can 
be no noabt that this plan will be carried out suc- 
cessiiilly, with the countenance and gratitude of 
good and serious people. Mr. Z. will begin about 
the first of December, avoiding, of course. Orato- 
rio nights, and weeks when musical senses require 
rest from the Opera. 

2. Previous to this, about Thanksgiving time, 
a grand concert will be given by the '^Boston 
Musicians' Union" (a mutual protective league), 
with an orchestra of ot;er a hundred instruments : 
— who will not turn out to see such a miracle in 
Boston 1 Among the selections are : a Beetho- 
ven Symphony, the Leonora overture (No. 3) ; 
Wagner's Rienzi overture; and a Quartet for 
four violins, with orchestra, by Maurer ; besides 
songs, part-songs, &c., probably by the Orpheus 
Club. 

Of the Aflemoon Concerts of the Orchestkal 
Union, and of the Mozart Club, there will 
soon be something to say. 

8. The Hanbkl and Haydn Society are 
alreadv rehearsing Handel's sublimest oratorio, 
** Israel in Egvpt/*' for the five-days' musical Fes- 
tival, which tbe^ intend to hold next Spring or 
Summer, on their 50th anniversary. Otner Ora- 
torio^n those days will be the ^'Messiah," *'EIi- 
jah," perhaps the "Creation," and the "Hymn of 
Praise." The "Creation" is to many ears so 
hacknied, that we cannot help wishing that the 
Society would improve the occasion by learning 
for it at least one of the easiest of Bach's Canta- 
tas (it is high time that a beginning be made in 
Bach; we are behind all the world in that !),Qr else 
Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," as well worth knowing 
as the "Elijah." Grand orchestral concerts win 
alternate with the Oratorios, the orchestra being 
enlarged to 80 or 90 by borrowings from New 
York.— Meanwhile the H. & H. will give the 
"Creation" in Thanks^zivin^ week ('a very fitting 
time for it), and the "Messiah" at Christmas time. 

4. Mr. EiGHBERO, as we have before announ- 
ced, is preparing Schumann's "Pilgrimage of the 
Rose" lor early performance. — The same excel- 
lent artist, as will be seen by the following ex- 
tract, is to have charge of a novel series of enter- 
tainments, in which it is natural to suppoee that 
there will be some intermixture of classical things, 
at least Haydn's Symphonies, which are also "pop- 
ular." 

Manager Field is arranging a series of Saturday 
evening musical entertainments at the Museum, which 
cannot fail of proTini; in the highest .degree at- 
tractive and popular. The performances are to con- 
sist of orchestral and vocal music, such as the best 



resident talent can afford, and also a variety of "star" 
engagements, and of some of Mr. Kichberg's charm- 
ing operettas, including his new one, a detailed men- 
tion of which wo are compelled to defer to another 
week. Mr. Eichbenr will have charge of the enter- 
tainments, and this fact is a sufficient guarantee of 
their excellence. The orchestra will be enlarged, 
and the operettas will be given with all the attention 
to casts, scenery, costumes and general appointments 
that characterizes the dramatic performances at this 
establishment. 

6. Chamber music. We have already men- 
tioned Mr. Otto Dresbl's contemplated Piano- 
Forte concerts, which of course will be of the 
choicest. — Mr. Hermann DauM's plan also will 
be borne in mind. — We hear nothing of the re- 
newal ofthose delightful soirees of Messrs-KREiss- 
MANN, Leonhard and Eichbero, but we can 
assure those artists they are wistfully if not loudly 
called for. — Nor has the usual classical prospectus 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club made its 
appearance — a sign that never yet has failed us 
for these fifteen years — has the drought anything 
to do with it ? All its members, individually, are 
just now absorbed in the nightly "Popular Con- 
cert^' at the Melodeon, of which we shall speak 
anon. But there is hope that the success thereof 
will soon warrant their making one of the even- 
ings of each week a classical night when we shall 
hear the Quartets and Quintets of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c. even more 
frequently than heretofore. 

6. German Opera will soon be upon us. On 
Monday evening, Oct. 10, the Grover-Anschiitz 
company, with all the strength it had before, be- 
sides several new singers, and a still finer orches- 
tra and ohorus, will re-open at the Boston Thea- 
tre,and ^ve us,there is reason to believe,a pretty 
long, rich season of it Read the letter^of our in- 
telligent New York correspondent, if you need to 
be reminded who and what they are. Their for- 
mer experience in Boston should ensure us a 
somewhat better repertoire than this last one in 
New York ; that is to say , in addition to Meyer- 
beer and Gounod, can we doubt that we shall 
have Fidelio again repeatedly, and La Dame 
Blanche ditto, and several operas by Mozart. 

7. Italian Opera (Maretzek's), which 
opens in New York next Monday, is expected 
here in December. Of this hereaAer. 

8. The Great Organ, of course, will not be 
silent. That, like the poor, we have always with 
us.* 
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The "Popular*' Conoerts. 

Mesers. Thomas Rtan and Jambs P. Dbapbr, 
musical and business managers respectively, inaug- 
urated their plan of cheap and popular concerts, at 
the Melodeon, by a private invitation " Soir^" last 

Saturday evening; since which time the concert!* 
have been regularly given every evening, with en- 
couraging success, if the attractm}? and delighting of 
large audiences be any test. The invitation pro- 
gramme may serve here as a specimen for all : 

1. Orttrtnre to **Du NMhtlager," Krantnr 

2. Th« Alpln* Echo (Vooal Qoartot). 
8. VantaiU ft>r Flute, on a Oemwn Air. 

Robwt Ooering. 
4. LoTv's Reqnatt— Germaii Ballad. 

MiM Rjan. 
6. rutaato for Piano — on Tbamas from La TtaTiata. 

AKher 
Joieph M. R. Gabriel. 

6. Yooal Trio— "LoTe*s young Dream." Moore 

Mlae Riddell, Draper and Bamabee. 
Part II. 

7. BedtatlTe and Air— from La Sonnambnla. Bellini 

Mlm Riddell • 

8. Fantaela for Violoncello— on Ruaelanand Irleh Aire. 

FranehomBM. 
Wulf Frlee. 
0. Duet— **Tmet her not" (words by LongfUIow) Balfo 
Mlm Riddell and Ryan. 

10. Solo for TIoIId — ^^Sounda ftt>m Home. Gungl 

WUilam Schultie. 

11. Glee— **Bank of Violets" ifour TOlces). BteTenson 

Now, as . the invited ones on this occasion were 
mostly of the class accustomed to the classical con- 
certs of the Quintette Club, and not the class to 
whom these concerts are mainly addressed, this was 
not the programme to interest them very much, al- 
though the i^neral good will spoke out in frequent 
applause. That overture, for instance, a weak thing 
in Itself, was tamer still when rendered only by the 
Mendelssohn Qnin|ette Club, with the addition of 
Stein's double-bass, and with Rtan's clarinet 
for color contrast. Besides, the Quintette Club 



being there, such small employment of them col- 
lectively reduced them to a sort of pale and posthu- 
mous nonentity ; we would as soon have " rapping 
spirits" instead of live, real, interesting persons. 
Then four instrumental solos, mainly show pieces, 
always tedious to really musical listeners, are, we 
fancy, too much of that sort even for uneducated 
publics. The life of the entertainment, as it seemed 
to us, both then and since, was in the singing. And 
if the concerts are to be chieflv popular, to attract 
and please the many, with the uesien also of gradu- 
ally msinuatine more and more of the classical and 
finer element, for which we give the managers credit, 
we suggest whether the end would not be best reach- 
ed by making the concerts mainly vocal, and letting 
the few instrumental pieces be of the best and most 
familiar out of the Club's old treasury of Quartets, 
and Quintets, with an occasional ffood violin or 
piano solo, or duet, or trio 1 

But, as the concerts are to eo on every evening as 
the aim is to shape them to the wishes of an unrail- 
ing public, by trying various experiments, with the 
hope of demonstrating that something a great deal 
better than burnt cork "minstrelsy" may draw night- 
ly crowds the year round, it is only fair to consider 
these first models as entirely malleable, open to modi- 
fication and improvement of every sort, and by no 
means a fixed ultimatum to be judged once for all. 
We shali watch their history with interest, hoping 
for better and better. 

A few words of the personnd engaged in them. 
Of the five Mendelssohnians there is no need to speak- 
Miss Riddell is a new soprano of interesting 
promise ; a clear, pure not quite sympathetic, bright 
voice, good intonation, considerable fluent execution, 
but yet lacking much of style and finish. The rich 
contralto and pretty wav of Miss Rtak are well 
known. Mr. Draper has a pleasing tenor voice, 
not powerful, and an unafiected style. Mr. Barva- 
beb's basso was quite rich and telling. The ensem- 
ble of these four was hardly sympathetic, but it must 
improve in time. The Riees and trios were, on the 
whole, nicely rendered and effective. Mr. Gabbibl 
chooses merely show pieces by tenth-rate composers 
for the piano, aod his execution, brilliant and dash- 
ing, lacks the fineness, the poetry, which it is in vain 
to seek to learn in such a school. Such music, play- 
ed by the angel Gabriel himself, could never cnarm 
us. As an accompanist Mr. G. appears quite ser- 
viceable. 



Quite unawares we find our space so shortened as 
to crowd out our Great Organ Record, as well as 
twenty other things, such as notices of the nice edi- 
tions of the Masses of Haydn, Mozart and Weber, 
which Ditson has been publishing; of Greeley's 
admirable History of the Great Rebellion, and other 
books ; personal intelligence of artists, teachers, &c. 

To-morrow (Sunday) evening , Mr. Johk K. Faimb 
will give a Sacred Concert on the Great Oigan. 

u\n\ Corrtspnbenre. 

New York, Sept. 27. — Mr. Grover, manager 
of the German Opera, opened the musical season 
with Gounod's " Faust." The great Interest, and 
overflowing attendance, with which the public in gen- 
eral has received the performances of the German 
opera troupe, is jnstifled by the improved manage- 
ment displayed. Mr. Awschutz, although com- 
pletely at home at the conductor's desk, and there 
scarcely surpassed by any one in efiergy and capa- 
bility, is not suited to the position of manager. The 
costumes and decorations are much superior to the 
former miae en scene of the company ; chorus and 
orchestra strong in proportion, and very effective 
under Anschutz's baton. But to ensure the future of 
the German Opera, all flavor of dilettantism about 
it must be done away with, afkB some of the voices 
replaced by better and fresher ones ; for singers of good 
will and little voices are not sufficient. If Mr. 
Grover succeeds in this, his will be the merit of hav- 
ing drrounded a lasting existence for German opera 
in this coun^i and tnat in spite of clique and cabal 
and plot and counterplot ; nor will he find his reward 
in pecuniary success alone, but also in the thanks 
and recognition of those to whom the Welfare ti art, 
in all iu varied phases, is dear. 

The troupe consists of the following artists : Mme. 
Frederici, who possesses a fresh, powerful, sympa- 
thetic, and sufiiciently extensive soprano voice. Her 
execution is still imperfect, and her formation of 
tone not yet all that can be desired . The character 
in which she pleased us best was that of Agatha in 
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Der FVeuehiUx ; sho gave the great soena, and etpe- 
dally the prajer, with remarkable inspiration, and 
the most correct taste. At Margarethe in "Fanst/' 
we consider her superior to all who have appeared in 
that character here, and when her acting has gained 
a little more finish — if it may, without losing its 
charming naturalness, and without falling into con- 
Tenttonalitj — she is sure of suoeess everywhere in 
this part. She is wrong to undertake parts lying in 
so low a register as that of Nancy, in '* Martha;" 
she cannot render them with effect, and no. voice can 
be forced out of its natural compass without evil 
consequences. 

Mme. JoHAVirtBir is a pains-taking artist ; but she 
pleases us more in serious than in comic parts ; in 
the latter her voice and acting dis])lay somewhat of 
triviality. But for such parts as that of Rachel in 
the "Jewess," which requires immense power, her 
voice is no longer reliable enough, although her 
efforts are not altogether unsuccessful. 

Mme. RoTTBE is also « sealous artist ; somewhat 
too sealous, perhaps ; for we suspect that a noticea- 
ble deterioration of voice since her first appearance 
here may be in part owing to her over-exertions as 
an actress. 

Fr&ulein Cawissa possesses a good voice and a 
bad method, and too often sings false besides. Her 
conception of charactes is superficial. 

Herr Himmbr is evidently a thoughtful, earnest 
artist. It is only to be regretted that his voice is not 
sufficient for the demands of his intelligence, though 
it might be rendered far more effective by a mof e 
open production of tone. Nothing can be said 
against his conception and representation of char- 
acter; as Eleasar in "The Jewess," as Robert,as Fanst, 
his acting not unfreqnently reaches the sublime. 

Herr Habblm ark possesses a flexible, sympa- 
thetic, and sufficiently powerful tenor voice, a good 
method besides, and knows how to make a careful 
use of his natural and acquired resources. If we 
have a fault to find with this artist, it is that he 
occasionally oversteps the boundaries of good taste. 
His acting is also good. As the representative of 
Lyonel in "Martha," and Max in Der FnuMU, he 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Every one knows what Kabl Formxs is, or at 
least what he was. Formes is still superb at times 
in Bertram, Plunkett, etc. But alas, that years of 
carelessness have in part destroyed an organ once so 
fine 1 Can the singer who possesses a truly noble 
voice, show himself too heedfnl in his use of it 1 For 
the human instrument is no drum, whose skin, when 
worn out, may be renewed at pleasure. 

Herr HtBXANirs is in stage appearance, acting, 
and voice so excellent a representative of Mepbisto, 
that it would be difficult to imagine a more complete 
embodiment of the hero of the cloven foot. But in 
r61es taxing more especially the singer's powers, 
Herr Hermanns's want of method, the close quality 
of his upper tones, a lack of decision in the lower 
ones, and bis llabit of gliding a third, a fifth, some- 
times even an octave in attacking certain tones, ren- 
der his good bass voice comparatively ineffective. 

Hbrb Btbiitxckb is a useful member of the com- 
pany, although possessing little voice ; but his intel- 
ligent acting partly Jitones for that deficiency, in 
characters of secondary importance. 

As we have already said, the chorus and orchestra 
an excellent; indeed the chorus singers merit 
especial praise for theib lively, careful, natnral sing- 
ing and'-actingl 

The operas given by Mr. Grover's company dur- 
ing the past representations of turo weeks have been 
" Faust," "Martha," "Der Freischfits," " Robert le 
Diable/' "The ^Tewess" ; and "Don Giovanni" is 
promised for this (Tuesday) evening, with two new 
singers lately arrived from Europe, — Frftnlein 
Djiuba and Herr LBHHAims^in the cast. Quite a 
good repertory for so short a season. 



The most complete performance was that of Der 
FreitchiUz ; whose old yet ever new, soulful melodies 
proved their divine origin by their effect on all hearts 
not yet bltuA, " Robert " was put upon the stage 
after a single rehearsal and went indifferently as 
regards theatrical effect, in consequence. The second 
performance was altogether an improvement on the 
first. " Faust is still the public favorite, and the 
commonplace soldiers' chorus is still encored, to the 
horror of musical ears. In consequence of Himmer's 
illness, an Italian tenor, Tamaro, undertook the part 
of Faust with success. " The Jewess " was much 
cut, and on the first performance might have gone 
more smoothly ; its great music, too, almost necessi- 
tates voices of immense power ; but notwithstanding 
the need of them in the three principal parts, still 
from the dramatic talent of the artuts engaged, the 
representation was an effective one. 

"Thb Cebatiob." 

Some weeks ago, Messrs. Aksohutz and Fobmbs 
announced their intention of establishing oratorio 
performances, which were to commence with Haydn's 
"Creation." The first concert was to have taken 
place in the open air, in Jones's Wood. But the 
raingod had also made up his mind to visit Jones's 
wood on that day ; so he slipped on his wet mantle, 
and spoiled the fun. The concert was postponed to 
the following Sunday, and promised to he crowded, 
especially as the ears that thirsted for dassieal music 
were to be regaled with instrumentation strengthened 
by "four-great bells, and a battery of six-pounders I" 
But destiny again forbade. The superintendent of 
police, seconded by the superintendent of showers, 
laid his protest on the Sunday performanoe. At 
length, on the 16th of September, the afiair took 
place before a small public— the whole thing a failure. 
The choir was small and ineffective ; and the orches- 
tra sounded thin in the open air. The Solbs were In 
the hands of Mme. JoHAirifSBif , Mme. Zimm bb- 
MANH . Herr Fobmbs, and as Herr Quint was taken 
ill with a "sudden cold," a nameless gentleman sung 
the part of Uriel. The right temper was wanting to 
the whole perwoimd engaged. " There is but one 
step" etc,, etc., and this occasion again proved the 
truth of the old proverb. When the tnm of Handel's 
" Hallelujah " cborus came, every ear was on the 
stretch for the promised "four great bells,€hnd 
the battery of six-ponnders." Four small bells 
hung on one side of the platform ; the battery 
was invisible and inaudible, althoi^h '.'Halle- 
lujah, Hallelujah," loudly sounded ; but all an- 
ticipated the immense effect that was expected at 
the hands of those who had so wisely improved on 
Mosart's already rich instmmentotion of Handel's 
score. Anschfits gives the sign— to the left, to the 
right— he stretches out his neck, and his head, moves 
his arms — ^bends his whole body — the long drawn 
haUdujahB of chorus and orchestra had almost died 
away,— and the bells ? the battery t At last, timid- 
ly, tremblingly, a little bell sounded — and an artiller- 
ist of giant rorm threw off hastilv a few— fire-crack- 
ers 1 Doubtless, both artists had made a mistake in 
counting their bars. In place of exciting awe and 
reverence, such as scaroelv any other chorus is able 
to awaken, most Handel's sublime composition be 
thus made the groundwork for humbug, laughter and 
derision 1 

CoircBBTS, Italian Opbba, &o. 

On the 19th the " Musical Mutual Protective 
Union " also gave a concert in Jones's Wood. Six 
hundred performers were announced. We hope the 
M. M. P. Union will give their future concerts in 
some large concert hall, for the best of orchestras 
with string instruments will prove acoustically in- 
effective in the open air. The aim of the societv is 
praiseworthy and should be supported. The Har- 
monic Society displavs new lire, and is practising 
Schumann's "Paradise and the Peri," with other 
works. 

The Philharmonic oommencs its rehearsals next 
month. The first concert will be given under 
Bbbomabb's direction. 

Mabbtzbk's Italian Opera company will begin 
their season on the third of October. Many new 
works, and native and foreign singers are promised. 
We shall see how these promises are fulfilled. 

On the whole, a very lively pusical season is ex- 
pected. 

Lanoblot. 



Special Itottrts. 



DBSOBIFTIVB LIST OV THB 

Zj.A.'TSB'r XmC T7 8 Z C 
Psiblleli«4 br Oliver Dlte«ii 9l Cm* 



▼ooal. with Piano AoooBu»aiilin«Bt. 

Hurrah for Abe and Andy. L. B. Starkmeather, 30 
▲ eapltal eMipelfu song, with Oherw. Ught and 
prtity OMlodj. 

Is it Mother's gentle touch f F. E. Martlon, 80 

AnotlMr of tha "MotiMr** mqci. Thfj an gaMng 
to bo muDMooi, bat v not yot too moeh so. Thk 
k a prattj song nd ohorus, sad has botn m^ by 
tho Arioa 01m Olnb. 

Song of the Shepherd boy. (Le jourse leve.) 

" Mireille." Gomad. 80 

This twott Uttio olr k om of tho onoort pkets of 
the opw o ,» o d k that smif by tho yomig ahaph«d, or 
Bon prapsrl J goot>hord, whom MlnUlo onooanlen 
on hw pOcriawf* to tho «hiireh of tho flUntss 



God bless the Prince of Wales. Song and Quar- 
tet. Brinl^ Richards. 80 
Tho origfno] qnartot ««s ooapooad ftr the oeeulon 
of tho BOCTkfo of tho PriBoo with Aloimadn, who, 
of ooont, k to hovs a Mr short of tho hkislng. 
Oood, hwrtj; mask, sad tall of honsonj. 

Evening Song. C. P. Htrri$on. 80 

▲ pkMtag '* Oood RIghi " BMuatsla soof . Mask 
diflkult 



Johnny Bell's Wooing. C. J. Bar^, 80 

HotaoQOBk song, as ono might fa«mftom tho Mtlo, 
bntovMytoodtraadnaolSeotohboIlod. Will, vmy 
IilMl7, toko lis pkeo among tho dMidsd fkforitm of 



iBfltmiiMatal Xnalo. 



Gnnmod, 



Overture to '< Mieille." 

Tho Ofirtao kqults rimpk In 1 
quits oppvopikso to tho ptstofol shocMkr of tho 
opseo. AfcwProviocoloiitarstotrodiMod. 

The ** Stamp " galop. Arthwr (TLmry, 80 

BokQgi to tho ordor of oxeaUont InstniotlTo pioess. 
botng qoito sasj, and k boaldM, quito "taking** and 
brilliant Has an Ulnstratad tttk pogo, with tho 
** stamps" of vuloas nattons In tho pktnrs. 

Overture to Fidelio. Bedhoom. 

Six moroeanz for Cabinet Oigan. L, H.SoiiihanL 

No. 1. Anticipation. 85 

S. Remembrance. ^ 85 

Tho two pkess of this ssl will bo wikaaM, asadding 
so many to tho very Itanltod list «f good pkossjbr tho 
Instmmont. 

Overture to Aleasandro StradeUa. 4 hands. 

Fhlow. 75 

la good shapo ft»r doot pnetles,whkh oannot bo 

too m«oh rseommondod to kamon. Tho oporn knot 

so wsU known In thk oonntrj as Martha, bj tho 

samo oompoior, bnt tho namo k saflekntlj so to 



Booka. 

Heller's Studies. Op. 47. Bhythm and Expres- 
sion. In two books, each, $1.50 
Heller's Studies. Op. 46. Progressive Studies. 

S books, each, t^JOO 
Heller's Studies. Op, 45. Art of Phrasing. 
' (Introdttctory.) S books, each, $1.60 

Tho above ars all standard stadks, ^7 Holkr, who 
k in high fttfor with tsiohors. 



Mosio ST Mail.— 'Mnsielssontby mail, tho ozponso bring 
two oontt for orory tout onneos, or ftaetlon thoroof. Parsons 
at adlstanoo will find ths oonvoyaneo a saving of timoand 
osponso In obtaining snppllos. Books oan also bo sont at 
doablo thoso ratos. 
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For Dwigbrt JaqrMl oT Untie. 

Half a doian of Beetho?«n*t Contempo- 

rariea. 

II. AKTOKIO 8ALIKRI. 

lOontiBQad ftom ptffi 298.] 

From the point which is now reached in the 
life of Salieri, Moeel hurries on to the conclusion, 
epitomisinfr the rest into.a verr small space. I 
shall follow his example, not from a lack' of mat- 
ter, but because I cannot suppose others to feel 
my interest in the history, and because there 
must be somewhere a limit to an article prepared 
for a journal. From what has been already de- 
tailed, the reader must see that at this period, 
1790, Salieri stood at the head of the living mu- 
sical operatic composers of the world in the pop- 
ular estimation. The greatness of Mozart's works 
was known to an ^'appreciative few," and those 
works were establishing themselves in their true 
position ; but they were— the ^^EntfUhmng au» 
dem SeroftT excepted^n the whole, eaojar to 
the generality, and the ''Magic Flute," which 
was the magic wand to open the popular ear to 
his exquisite melodies and divine harmonies, was 
not yet composed. Salieri, therefore, stood be- 
fore the world in 1 790, as Rossini did in 1830, 
— the acknowledged greatest living composer for 
the stage. 

The year 1790 began with a heavy blow both 
to Salieri and Mosart — Joseph II. died on the 
20th of February. His successor was his broth- 
er, the narrow-minded, bigoted, despotic Leo- 
pold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany. It takes long 
to mature, adopt, and put in force any great 
measure of state ; but the repeal of a law, the re- 
turn to the old way, the re-adoption of the old 
policy is the work of a moment This Leopold 
proved anew. The measures and general poiity« 
which Joseph, by many years of labor and per- 
severance, had but fairly introduced and which 
were intended to make Austria an enlightened 
and progressive state-^which curbed the inso- 
lence of its greedy, immoral and debased priest- 
hood, reducing in number and power its every- 
where swarming legions of monks, which encour- 
aged freedom of thought and speec;h, improved 
the schools, and was building up donestic indus- 
try in all directions, — these measures, this polity 
were annihilated by a stroke of the pen. The 
roan seems to have adopted as his rule of action, 
the maxim that whatever had pleased Joseph 
must for that reason be detested by Leopold. 
This was as true in relation to the theatre and 
music, as to politics and public affairs. On the 
18th of March he assumed the crown — on the 
15th July a writer records: *'The present king 
has not vet been in a theatre, baa had no music 
at home, nor has given any sign ol love tor mu- 
sic" These facts, however, the writer supposes 
to be owing to the pressure of public business, 
and that 'Hhe golden age of music would begin a 
new epoch, af^er the giant mountains of state 
affairs bad been reduced to land hills.** As Leo- 



pold die<l March 1, 1 792, there proved to be hard- 
ly time for the new musical epoch to open. 

Tlie accession of Leopold, however, does not 
seem to have h>fd any immediate effect upon the po- 
sition of Salieri, although of coursp,afler the death 
of Joseph, the court theatres were closed for a 
time, and the Chapclmaster was for so long re- 
lieved of his duties in the orchestra.' 

His first work of this year, 1 790, appears to 
have been the changes made in *' TVirare" for the 
6pt>ra in Paris. Towards the end of the preced- 
ing year, this popular work had been neglected, 
the leading parts given to" inferior actors and 
singers, and finally it was withdrawn al'.ogether, 
to the great loss of the treasury, and the great 
wrath of Beaumarchais. By February, (1790) 
the directors began sensibly to feel the mistake, 
and a deputation from them waited upon the 
poet, and, after admitting that the receipts of the 
opera house had fallen below the necessary ex- 
penses, prayed him to bring the Tarare again 
upon the stage. They however desired that the 
piece should close with a magnificent spectacle, 
the Coronation of Tarare, promising to employ 
only singers and dancers of the very first class in 
it. Beaumarchais at last consented to make the 
necessary alterations ; which consisted in the ad- 
dition of the new finale, and a consequent short- 
ening of the previous acts. Impatient to draw 
the pecuniary benefits of the revival, the direct- 
ors applied to Le Moine and Gretry to compose 
the new music, and thus save then from the loss 
of time involved in sending for it to Vienna. 
Whatever may have been the motive, pride, mod- 
esty or delicacy for Salieri, the French compos- 
ers refused the engagement, and Beaumarchais 
forced the committee to make formal application 
to his friend by letter. He sent a letter, with his 
texts to the ** Coronation,** and to certain other 
pieces which were to be introduced, in which he 
tells Salieri: f'You will certainly find it [the 
^^Coronation"] in importance adequate to the po- 
sition [as a new finale to the very successful 
TVirore]. With the election of a beloved king by 
a liberated people, I have associated several of 
the grand questions with which the nation is just 
now busied." 

These questions were, says Mosel, the marriage 
of ecclesiastics, the cancelling of marriages (which 
was brought into the piece, by the divorce of the 
two characters Calpigi and Spinette) and other 
such productions of that unhappy epoch. A let- 
ter from the Committee, of June 2, 1 790, and 
another from Beaumarchais of the €th, ui^ed 
Salieri to hasten his work, and visit Paris to su- 
perintend its production, as well as bring out his 
new work ^'Castor and Pollux," a text, however, 
which he did not compose. Salieri was detained 
in Vienna, and sent his new music to the Com- 
mittee. In the middle of August, Beaumarchais 
announced the extraordinary success of the opera 
in its new form. 

"It was put upon the stage with astonishing 
pains," he says, **and enjoyed by the public as a 
sublime work of the musical ait. .Ton now rank, 



with us, at the head of all composers 1 The treas- 
ury of the opera, which for a year past has re- 
ceived but 600 or 600 livres a night, made with 
TVrrare 6540 livres at the first performance and 
6400 at the second. The performers, who have 
this time carefully observed my maxim, to con- 
sider their singing as but a supplement to the 
action, have been for the first time ranked among 
the greatest actors of the stage, and the public 
cried: *That is music ! not a single fantastic note 1 
Everything is aimed at the grand effect of the 
dramatic action.' What a pleasure for me, my 
friend, to see justice thus done you, and to hear 
you unanimously called the worthy successor of 
Gluck." In a later letter, he writes : '*I repeat 
to you, that the French public feels- the dramatic 
beauties of the music in Tarare more than ever. 
This M the only work that gives the Opera a 
profit" 

Mosel is of opinion thst Salieri's disgust at the 
principles advocated in the ^'Coronation of Tar- 
are," was the reason why he did not go to Paris 
to bring it out, — a view which finds some confir- 
mation in the fact that no copy of it was found, 
after the composer's death, among his music But 
Salieri had other duties at this time. As chief 
kapellmeister, it devolved upon him to prepare 
and conduct the music at the various coronations 
of I^opold. One of the compositions composed 
expressly for these occasions was a grand 7*« 
Deunu The ceremony at Prague, where Leo- 
pold was crowned King of Bohemia, took place 
September 6 ; his election as Emperor of Ger- 
many followed on the dOth of the same month at 
Frankfort, a.m., and the coronation on the 6th of 
October ; his coronation as King of Uunsary, at 
Presburg, took place on the 16th November. In 
the list of I/eopold's suite at Frankfort, as given 
in the ITronun^-Duirtufn [2 vols, folio] we 
read: — 

K. K. Hofkapelle. (Imp. Roy. Coert Chapel). 
Herr Anton Salieri. I. R. Court Chapelmaster. 
Herr Ignats Uoilsaf, substitut. 
15 Chamber mnsiciaos. 

In 1 791, Salieri petitioned to be relieved of the 
direction of the Italian Opera, with which, except 
during his absences in Paris and Italy, he had 
been charged now for four and twenty years. His 
prayer was granted, with the condition that he 
should still have charge of the sacred music in the 
palace chapel, and should deliver an opera annu- 
ally to the stage. Joseph Weigl, a pupil of Sal- 
ieri, took his place in the opera, being appointed 
to that place by Leopold, as he himself said, **to 
honor the master through his scholar." Mosel 
makes the resignation of Salieri a transaction 
creditable to Leopold's goodness of heart,— -other 
authorities give quite a diff*erent view of the mat- 
ter. Leopold's mind was thoroughly poisoned 
against the managers of the imperial theatre ; 
moreover, he intended, instead of the German 
Opera, and the Italian Opera Buffa, to establish 
the Opera Sena and Ballet On a grand soa]e,and 
to put op a new house ibr them. Hence we read 
•among the various remarks made by Leopold iiT 
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the c'onvorMtion rccon]i»«l by Da Ponte, which ' 
bear upon rho firnt point, the followinfF : 

"Da Ponto. "Salicri, too—" 

Leopold : — "It is unneccsjiary for you to speak 
of Sa)i(?ri. I know him Bufliciently. I know all 
his cabalrand thone also of the Cavalieri, [a prima 
donna of the OpcTa Bufia]. He is an intolerable 
egotist, and wonld like to have nothings succeed 
in my theatre but his operas and his favorites ; 
ho is not only your enemy, but that of all the 
chapclmastors, all the sin;rers, all the Italians, 
and especially mine, because he knows that I see 
throujzh him. I will no lon<rcr have either his 
Germans or himself in my theatre." 

The ncrlin Mun. WochenJAatt records in Octo- 
ber, 1791 : »*It is said that chapelmaster Salif>ri 
has resi<;ned, and that Cinjarosa has been called 
to his position. 

"As to the intentions of the former, nothinji is 
yet distinctly known ; but it is believed that he 
will fix his residence in Paris, where he has al- 
ready produced three operas, in consequence of 
which he receives a handsome pension. Some 
nre of opinion that the cause of his dissatisfaction 
lies in the proposed plan of a new court theatre, 
in which the boxes are to bo fitted up for card 
playinjj." 

Ajsain : "Vienna, Octolier 20. Chapelmaster 
Salieri has retired* retaining; his full salary, bu^ 
will for the future furnish an operetta annnally 
to the Italian stnfre." To which the Editor 
(Reicharrlt) remarks in a note : "We desire to 
have, from some competent Viennese, the partic- 
ulars in relation to this piece of news. AVhy is 
so yonnr; and excellent a composer put upon the 
retired list ? lias a special troop for the grand 
Court Opera been en;!a;rcd ? and is this company 
paid so much less than the Opera Buflfa formerly 
was, one member of which, the songstress Storace, 
for instance, received 1000 ducats annually?" 

But the changes made by Leopold were gen- 
eral. Count Rosenberg, the director, gave way 
way to Count Ugarte ; Da Ponte, the poet, and 
the Ferraresi, prima donna, dismissed in disgrace, 
&c. At all events Salieri's forty-first birth-day, 
Cl9 August) saw him on the point of leaving that 
orchestra forever,in which he so long had labored. 
With his departure the orchestra began to lose 
its excellence. In less than ten years a writer 
in the Leipzig ^fusic Zeitung (for June 10, 1801) 
could say, "When the worthy Salieri was chapel- 
master of the Italian Opera, and Herr Scheidlein, 
if I mistake not, was director of the orchestra, the 
members were the same as now (a few excepted 
who may have left it), and yet the operas were ex- 
ecuted so that the severest criticism could demand 
nothing more. The perfect time of all the in- 
struments, and the precision with which all worked 
together were ampng the least of ita excellencies. 
The voices were accompanied with extreme 
delicacy ; every shade, to the very lightest, in the 
accompaniments brought out ; the exact expres- 
sion always hit At that time this orchestra was 
indisputably one of the very first theatre orches- 
tras in Germany, a fact admitted by every com- 
petent judge. But when Salieri had to give up 
his position to another, and Herr Conti became 
leader, the orchestra sank by degrees, until it fell 
to the point where it now stands. The fault 
roys^ therefore lie not in its members, but rather 
in its leaders." 

During this year (1 791),when Mozart, discour- 
aged and disheartened in his career as operatic 



composer, sought the appointment of successor to 
Ilofmann.aschapeimartti'r in St. Stephen's <'liurch, 
and glaflly accepted the ordtjr of the biiflfoon 
Sehikancdcr to compose the "Magic Flute," and 
of the authorities at Prague to compose the "Ti- 
tus," which two works he just lived to complete 
with young Sussmayr's aid, Salieri, though po- 
litely disgraced by his Emperor and set aside, 
was receiving enters for operas from various 
quarters. Beaumarchais and the directors of the 
Grand Opera still continued to urge him t6 conto 
to Paris, and a new text, "/^a PrinccHse deBabtf- 
lone,** by Martin, was put into his hands. The 
tnrn which the Revolution took there, however, 
prevented the com|KWcr from accepting the invi- 
tation. Mazzola,the poet at Dresden, promised 
very soon to make such changes in his text, "X' 
tw/a capricciosa" as the composer desired, oflTerecl 
him again "// Poeta ridicolo,'* and imformed him 
that "i4xur" had met with such a success in Dres- 
den, "that every other opera, however beautiful, 
seemed weak when compared with this." Still 
another text was sent him from Padua, ^Alensio," 
by Sografi, of which, however, nothing came. 

Atone o'clock in the night of Dec. 4-5, 1791, 
Mozart died. At 3 P.M. of |he 6th, the funeral 
ceremony took place in the cross chapel, in the 
North transept of St Stephen's church. Sal- 
ieri was one of the fbw who were present, in spite 
of a terrible storm with rain and sleet Whether 
he was one of those who went with the remains 
to the city gate, but there turned back appalled 
by the rage of the storm., sweeping across the 
broad open glacis, does not appear. 

Seventeen years later (^1808) appeared the 
second edition of Niemtschek's short biography 
of Mozart, in which (p. 81) the following anec- 
dote is given : 

"A still living, and not undistinguished compo- 
ser in Vienna,*' — Salieri is said to be meant, re- 
marks Jahn — "said to another, when Mozart died, 
with much truth and justice : 'It is indeed sad, 
the loss of so great a genius; but well for us that 
he is dead. For had he lived longer, verily, the 
world would not have given us another bit of 
bread for our compositions I" 

Whether the anecdote be authentic, especially 
whether Salieri really is meant, certainly admits 
of doubt. But as years went on, and the Italian 
saw the works of his rival growing in the public 
estimation, until they were put by the whole mu- 
sical world hi the head of all operas, and their in- 
fluence was felt in all schools of operatic compo- 
sition ; when he saw "Don Juan" and "Figaro's 
Marriage" everj'where on the stage, while his 
own works, which had so surpassed them in im- 
mediate success, had become partially forgotten, 
it is true a feeling of bitterness grew up in the 
heart of the old man, which in private circles, in 
his last years, found vent in words. 

(To be oontioa«<l.) 



Shakespeare in Me Eelation to Mario. 

A LBtiun iUiittred «n the 284 April, 1864, in th§ "JBMiiur 

TnUnputUr- Fisretii.*' 

BT .EHIL NAUMANN. 
[Contloaed ftom iMg* 816.] 

In his introduction to Dan Quixote^ the best 
thing, perhaps, that ever proceeded from his pen, 
Heinrich Heine says : 

"Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe, constitute 
the poetical tromvirato who have achieved the great- 
est things in the three hraoches of poetic style : the 
epic, the dramatic, and the lyric While ascribing 
the finest productions in drama, romanee, and song, 



to the nliovc-incntioncd grent triiiinvirate , I nm far 
from ciirpiiK; ai the poetical vhIiic of other great pnru. 
Not only the Aiicicntu, but mniiy of tlie MfHiern* 
likewiiiv, have driven us pocmn in which the flnme of 
poetry hiH/,ei4 iim brightly as in the mtistcrpicfx^M of 
ShakcKpciirc, Cervantes, and Goetlie. Still thcM 
nameo are ronriertc<l as if l>y Jiomc secret Iwnd. A 
kindred spirit beams forth from oat their creations ; 
a gentle breeze of eternal mildncsA, like the hrcath of 
God.bloivii throuuh them all ; and the modcMy of 
Nature hlooins in them. Goethe constantly reminds 
one of Cerviuites, juMt asof Shnkcspcaro, and he re- 
rcmhics the former even in the detiiils of his atyle ; 
in thai pIcAi^inir prose/which ia tinged with the sweet- 
est and moNt hnrnilcM irony." 

Kfi'fHh similarity, not perceived even by Heine, 
is exhibitfd by Shakespeare, Goethe, and Cer- 
vantes, if we consider the internal miuic that re- 
' sounds through all thfir writings. It must here 
strike us as highly significant that it is precisely 
in the three //rea/e5/ poets the world has seen Mnce 
th«* times of Anti(|uity that we find this predispo- 
sition so strongly developed. Is the n«»ar int«l- ' 
lectual affinity of the two arts so closely relatefl 
to each other displayed in all ito grandeur only 
upon the highest xummi'M of genins */ Such would 
almost se«'m to be the case. AVhere is there n 
heart endowed with feeling that does not beat 
n«ore loudly when the name of Schiller is men- 
tioned ? Nay, perhaps that name is the most 
brilliant one of which moflern times ran boa«t. if 
wo leave out of consideration our three heroes. 
Yet it is astonishing hnw much the miisically>po- 
etical element is flung into the background in the 
case of Schiller, when compared to Cervantps, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe. Notwithstanding the 
poem: ** Die Machtdes Gesanges" (11^^ Power 
of Song**), and the beautiful and spiriti*d worrls 
spoken by the Muse of Music in the "iluldigung 
der Kunste" (Homage to the Arte"), Schiller 
wants the inward poetical music of which we have 
been speaking. His disposition, which, despite 
all his elevated sentiments, and all his enthusiasm 
for what is best and most divine, is really always 
of a reflective turn, does not allow him to hit so 
easily uf)on that mtisical tonefulness in the heart 

fresupposing a certain degree of unconsciousness, 
n Goethe, on the contrary, from the (act of his 
being, probably, the greatest lyrical poet of any 
age, this musically poetical spirit is, as it were, 
innate. Songs like the song to the Moon : 
"Fullest wieder Busch and Thai still mit Nebel- 
glanz :*' or the one commencing : **Das AVasser 
rauscht, das Wasser schwoll," possess not mere- 
ly incomparable musical harmony, but, in the 
spirit an(l fueling from which they flowed, are 
genuine muxie of the soul, for which reason they 
inwardly aflfect us exactly as actual music wouW. 
A similarly predoqiinating musical spirit runs 
through all Goethe writes ; nay, we find it even ^ 
in his prose. It would lead me too far wer^'I to 
go into detail. But music and poetry, as lar as . 
he is concerned, celebrate the greatest triumph 
of their sisterly affinity in that Raster night, 
when the strain of the organ and singing of the 
choir, together with the song of the Angels : 
"Christ isterstanden." snatch the poisoned gob- 
let from the lips of Faust : 

(-0 tliiMt fort, Ihr lUiwo Hlmnelrilca«r ; 
Die ThrftD* qulUt, dlt Bnto haC mteh wiedcfr.** 

At the outset, in consequence of bis peculiarly 
epic nature, Cervantes does not appear, perhaps, 
to deserve, in an equal degree with Goethe, to 
be ranked next to Shakespeare as one of our most 
musical poets. But it is only«tbe said epic ele« 
ment which at first deceives us, and conceals the 
musical feeling and sentiment beneath the sur- 
face. If we examine more closely, every doubt 
on this head vanishes. We will begin by remind- 
ing our readers of the innumerable songs, nearly 
always expressly adapted for music, scattered 
throughout Don Quixote^ and twining, like con- 
tinuons garlands of flowers around the pillars^ 
niches, and arches of the wonderful fabric, half 
fanciful, half Moorish, of that incomparable poem. 
Let the reader call to mind the musical goatherd, 
Cardenio, pouring forth, in melodious tones, the 
complaints of his heart, in the solitude of the for- 
est; the voice of Don Louis, suddeniv re-echoing, 
at midnight, before the small inn, wnen its soft 
notes canse the eyes of hii^ mistress, as she wakes 
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from slocp, to overflow with tears; the 9inf2in«r 
Knijiht of the Mirror; the inromnarahic s^re- 
nados which Don ■ Quixote and Alti^tidora pive 
each other, etc. How much musical feeling, too, 
19 there in pueh passages as the fpllowint;, with 
the like of which we meet in countless numbers 
in Don Quixote : "Thus do we wander in the 
mountains, the woods, and the meads, sinrrin^, 
here, our sonps of joy ; there, our plaints of love, 
anrl drinking the liquid crystal of the sprin<7sand 
clear brooks. ^The oaks offer us.with liberal hand, 
their sweet and pleasing fruit, and the st^imps of 
the cork-trees artless restiiig-places. The pas- 
tures afford us shade ; the 'rosi*s, perfume ; 'the 
far-extendtn*; meadows, thousand colored carpets ; 
and tli^ air its pure breath ; sonars cheer us ; lam- 
entations bury us in jrentle melancholy ; Apollo 
furnishes the pifl of poetry ; and Amor, longing 
thoushts " What a thorough knowledge of mu- 
sic the beauteous Dorothea is proved to possess 
by the fact of her sayins to her hearers in the 
Sierra Alorcna : "And if I had a few hours of 
leisure left, I entertained myself with some relig- 
ious book, or diversified my' amusement with the 
harp, bein^ convinced by experience that music 
luUs the disordered thoushts* and elevates the de- 
jected spirits." We mu.st beg leave yet to cite 
one of the most psychologically significant and 
poetic traits from a thousand others. At the 
liumroer night^s adventure, arranged, in the midst 
of the forest, by the Duke and the Duchess, for 
their guesti, and which, in the whole manner of 
its realtcation, breathes, in the highest degree, a 
musical spirit, the subject is continued thus: 
**Soon no other sound was beard bu^ that of an 
agreeable musical concert, which rejoiced the 
heart of Sancho, who took it as a good omen, and, 
in that persuasion, said to the Duchess : *My lady 
Duchess, where there is music there can be no 
hahm.* — 'As litrhi shouhl we expect any harm 
where there is li«rht and illumination,* answered 
the Duchi^ss. — •Andy»»t,* replied the Snuire, *wo 
may easily he burnt by such torches and lionfires 
as these, notwithstandinjr all the light and illu- 
minations they produce ; but music is always a 
sijrn of joy and feasting.' — ^*Tim« will show,' said 
Don Quixote, who overheard the conv«*rsation ; 
and he said well, as will appear in the next chap- 
ter;" However touching the first remark of 
Sancho is, that' last made by Don Quixote is the 
more interesting, and is so significant, because 
the music to which be alludes is a sign neither of 
nerriment nor joy, but employed to announce the 
magic appearance of the enchanted Dulcinea. In 
a few words, Cervantes penetrates to the inmost 
core of music, and tlie initiated will require 
no further quotation to prove the great profundi- 
ty of his musical knowledge. 

Dut there is a poet who surpasses both Goethe 
and Cervantes in musically-poetic gif^a. We 
refer to Shakespeare, who. in this respect, as in 
every other, was the greatest poet ever born. 
All ihe phases of feeling and all the facts in hu- 
man existence or in the world of fancy, which 
music can in any way express or enhance, has 
Shakespeare vttered or endeavored to elevat-e by 
tune. We will first direct the reader's attention 
to the fact, rather unessential to our argument, 
maybe, btit still worthy of remark, that most of 
the dramatic subjects he selected contained in 
themselves so much of the musical element as to 
have been .changed, with striking frconcncy^into 
opera books. We possess Othelh by Rossini ; the 
CapnUtn ttm! Montftffueii by Bellini ; a J/!//.«tiw- 
irwfr Niphru Dream by Felix Mendelssohn ; Aferrff 
Wirett of Winthnr by Nicolai ; Benedict and Bea- 
trice by Biirlioz ; .Macheth and The TempeM by 
Taubert; another version of the latter piece by 
Haldvy ; music to Mnchelh by Chelanl and Spohr, 
an arrangement of the Winter'* Tale, written 
with the pen of genius by Franc Dingelstadt. and 
set to music by Flotow ; and overtures to Conn- 
Innnit^ Hamlet^ Lenr^ etc, by Beethoven, Niels 
Gade, Berlioc, and otiiers. In some of the above, 
the co-operation of music is facilitated in so re- 
markable a manner by Shakespeare himself that 
they have an almost operatic stamp. This is the 
ca«»e with The Tempest, the Winter'nTnle^Md A 
Afidfummer NlghC* Dream, In nearly all Shakes- 
peare's dramas, too, music is introdaced in a more 



general manner to a greater or less extent. Such 
is the case in Olheffo^ Jlamlet^ Macbeth^ Lear, 
Cymheline, Henry VI., Richard //., The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Romeo and Jufiet^ and the com- 
edies. No less frequently in Shakespeare are 
music and its influence made the subject of re- 
flection and discussion. * But all this vanishes into 
nothing compared to the wonderful place which 
Shakespeare nearly always accords to this influ- 
ence of music, as well as ta the grave purport of 
what is said concerning it, while ordinary poets 
can speak of it in only a very traditional fashion. 

(To be Continued.) 



Eobert Schamann in Leipdo and Clara 

WieolL* 

(Concluded fhmi pofe 306). 

Clara Wieck was horn in Lcipsic, on the 13th 
September, 1819. With her fifth year she began to 
learn the ptnno, of which instrument she was des- 
tined to become a surprising mistress. The course 
of her instruction was based upon her father's judi- 
cious method, and in four ycnrs she had made such 
progre.«s as to be nhle to take part for the first time 
at a concert in public. She did so on the 20th of 
Octolxsr, 1828, nt the concert given hy a fair pianist 
from Prngnc, of the name of Pertlialer. with whom 
she executed four-hnnded' Variations hy Kalkbrcnner. 
Thanks to the great number of musicians who fre- 
quented her father's house, which had become the 
i^ular resort for fdl the musical celebrities of I^ip- 
stc, as well as for such as merely passed through it 
on their travels, Clara found opportunities for caus- 
ing her talent, so happily' developed, to be apprecia- 
ted, and also for improving it. In this respect, ac- 
cording to the assnmnce given us hy Wa<:ielew.«ky, 
the lasting influence exerted upon her hy Paganini's 
presence in l^ipsic during the month of October, 
1829, deserves mo«Jt especial mention. BcJ'idcs 
playing the piano, Tiara aitcmprcti of her own ac- 
cord composition. In her eleventh year •be app*»ar- 
cd before the world as n concert player. Tier father 
accompanied her on her first short trip to Weimar, 
Ciusel, &c. On their rctnrn, they prepared for a 
long fliffht, which carried tlieni as far as Paris. 
Clara Wieck there appeared at a concert of her own, 
as well as frequently in private circles, and carried 
away with her that reputation which proved decisive 
for her prcspects, and of which the inflnence was 
perceptible wherever she subsequently performed. 
After staying several weeks in the French capital, 
she returned, on account of the outbreak of the chol- 
era, to Leipsic, and devoted herself with renewed 
zeal to her musical studies, which were no longer re- 
stricted to those of a technical nature, under the fur- 
ther guidance of her father, but embraced theoretical 
subjects likewise, the study of which she had previ- 
ously begun under the Oi«tor, Herr Weinlie, and 
now continued and ended under Carl Onstav Kupsch 
and Hcinrich I>orn. In order to render herself as 
universal as possible in her knowledge, she took les- 
sons in violin-playing from Prims, as well as, subse- 
quently, in singing from Miksrh of Dresden. Other 
professional trips, during which she was the -first to 
make known Chopin's works in the cities of Ger- 
many, were undertaken by her in company with her 
fatheY in the years 18.36-1838. to Berlin, Brcslau, 
Dresden, Hamburgh, and Vienna, when she achieved 
the most extraordinary snccess hy her wonderful per- 
formances. We may here state once for all, that^ 
whenever she happened to he in Leipsic for a longer 
or shorter period, she played on various occasions at 
the Gewalidhan* Concerts, and the Quartet Evenings. 
In January, 1839, she made a trip hy herself to Nur- 
emberg, Stuirgardt, Carlsmhc, and Pari*, returning 
in the August of the same year to Germany. The 
following winter she played at concerts in various 
towns in North Germany, and always with equal 
success. In this manner did she conclude one por- 
tion of her brilliant artistic career, commenced so 
soon ; she subsequently continued it by the side of 
Robert Schumann. 

Ever since he had known Wieck's family, Schu- 
mann had always manifested sympathy and interest 
for the highly talented younggiri who had at so 
early an age made such progress in her art. When 
4she reached the threshold of womanhood, a love, which 
gradually filled his whole being, was added to the 
above sentiments. Schumann was lonir in doubt 
whether his love was returned by tlie object of it, 
and when at last he felt certain that it was, he could 
not obtain the consent of the yon njr lady's father, 
• who did not fSel inclined to give a daughter who had 

• From a new vork enlftted ! Zur O^Mkitht* 4t% Th*n\*T% 
fnvl der Mimk in Li^pzig, by Dr. Inll KmKhke. (f. 
Flebeber, LdptlB. 



wound herself round his heart, to a son-in-law who 
had no fully assured and settled sonrcc of livelihood. 
A period of strng^lrs and onleals now commenced 
for the two younc people ; attempts to find an asy- 
lum in Vienna miscarried, hut hope and belief in the 
Futnre were not lo«8t. At last Schumann had re- 
course to the law. The Court of Appeal at l/oipsic 
disfiensed with the paternal consent, otherwise nec- 
essary for a matrimonial contract ; and on the 1 2th 
September, 1840, tl^pmarriaKe of Uobert with Clara 
Wieck took place in the village of Schoncfcld. 

What Schuninnn had 'produced in the preceding 
summer, as well as what he produced in the ensuing 
winter, consisted principally of songs, melodies set to 
• the gems of our German lyric poetry, the mo«t l»cau- 
tiful pieces of Chamisso, Eichendorf, Riirkert, J. 
Kerner, H. Heine, Gcil)cl, and R. Reineck. The 
sudden leap to a region of art, into which ho had 
previously scarcely set his foot, is explained by the 
infiuence of domestic circumstances on him. As 
Schumann himself expressly remarks, in a letter to 
Dom, that Clara Wieck "was nearly the sole cause" 
of a number of works he composed for the piano be- 
tween the age of thirty-five and forty, we may here, 
with a full conviction of being right, repeat Wasielcw- 
ski's assertion : "that it was she again who gave the 
decisive impulse which induced him to take up the 
lyriral style." The principal feature is a' coy and 
sarrcd fever of the most blissful passion and love, 
which seirxs on Schumann, as man and artist— both 
in one — in the domain of lyric poetry, of^en ecstatic 
and joyous, but still not without a painfnl trait now 
and' then gliromering through, as a reflection of sor- 
row experienrert, and of anxious doubt. This is cer- 
tainlv as little to be described in words as the essen- 
tial principles of love are to ho represented; hut, in 
the sonirs of an amatory kind composed during the 
year 1840, the whole human heart is exhibited to the 
naked eye plunged into the pirofoundest emotion, and 
inflamed by the power of a noble passion." 

There arc no Ic^sthan 1.18 various vocal pieces, of 
different length, some for one voice, and jsomo for 
several voices, whirh were comr>oscd in 1840. We 
may, therefore, well call it "A Year of Soncs." As - 
we have already said, they were all conceived and 
committed to paper in Leipsic. What magnificent 
things they arc, every one feels and knows. Schu- 
mann judged with perfect correctness of himself, 
when he wrote to August Kahlert, in Breslau : "I 
wish yon would look more carefully at my composi- 
tions in the way of songs. You speak of my future ; 
I do not dare to give more than 1 have given (cspec- 
iallv in «ones). and am contented." 

The remaining years of the star in Leipsic were 
filled up by a series of instrumental works, and works 
for grand orchestra. Thus it was at this period that 
Schumann wrote the Svmpbony in B flat major and 
that in D minor, as well as one of his most oxieysive 
works : f>nit Pnrndfrn und die Peri. The fihrrfto, 
founded upon Moore's poem of fjolfn Rockh^ was 
written for him hy his vouthful friend .and schoolfel- 
low at Zwickau, Emil Flcchsig. The work was per- 
formed for the first time in the Gcwandhaus, liCipsic, 
under Schumann's own direction, on the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1843, and repeated a week afterwanls, amid the 
lively applause of the public. A particular charm 
was added to these performances hy the co-operation 
of Mad. Livia Frege, formerly Atlle. Gcrharfl, who, 
despite her having withdrawn from a succcfssfnl pm- 
fcssional career, and retired into private life, sang 
"with the warmest devotion and enchanting grace" 
the part of the Peri, a part, to a certain extent, planned 
and written for her. The work was very soon heanl 
of elsewhere than in I^j'psic; it was repcniclly per. 
formed in most large cities, including even New 
York. 

It was, however, nearly the last which .Schumann 
produced in our town. In the year 1844. he set out, 
with his wife, on a pr9fessional trip, lasting several 
months, for Russia, (Petersburg, Moscow, etc) ; at 
the end of June, on his return home, he gave up — a« 
he had long intended — the editorship of the AV»i« 
Zf.itifchrift far Mtixil', from which he entirely with- 
drew. The paper, it is true, had, for some time, been 
becoming an object of greater and creater indifference, 
and he had 1o«t more and more the desire, at first so 
lively in him. of fulfilling the functions of a journal- 
ist and a critic. He was able to retire from his liter- 
ary ex^r.ions with the consciousness of having assur- 
ed the reputation, merely formintr in his time, of 
Franz Schubert, Mendelssohn, Heller, and Taubert, 
and, on the other side, of havine helped to lay the 
foundation for that of Norbort Bnrgmuller, Chopin, 
Robert Franx, Niels W. Gade, Stephen Heller, and 
Adolph Hensclt. Men, too, like Bennett, Berliox, 
and Verhnlst were introduced into the mnsical world 
partly by him. 

In the Autumn of 1844, Schumann went to Dres- 
den, hilt did not completely fix his residence there 
till the December of the same year, after 'having tak- 
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tn, with his jrifc, at a Motiral Mating, on the 9ih 
December, a formal and public farewell at Leipsic. 
It was then nniTermlk sai^l that the caasie of thia 
chanire of fri«i(tent*e was a feeHiti; on the part of 
S<'hnmann, that he had been ^liirhted, hy not beini; 
•elected to conduct the Gewandhaiis Concert*. Dut 
.whether there i» any truth in thin, and, if to, how 
much, Waxielewski leaven nndccided. 

We ma? pas^ rapidly over the lent portion of the 
master's lib. He and'Lis wife remained at DrcKdcn 
till 1850, when they went to settle In iXiMeldorf, 
where Schumann bad accepted the post of Municipal 
Musical Director, formerly held hr MendeUsolin, 
Riets, and Hiller. Here that mental malndy, which 
had already giyen several indications of Its d'read ap- 
proach, was destined to increase in in tenuity and end 
in suicide. It was on the 27th February, 18M, that 
Schumann, fa ne^/A/^, and with nothing on his head, 
left his house very quietly, went to the Rhcinhrttcke, 
and endeavored to puff an end to his existence hr 
throwing himself inin the stream. He was rescued, 
it is true, by some boatmen, but for what a wretched 
fate was he reserved 1 He spent two yearN with his 
mind hopelessly deranged, in the lunatic a!«ylum at 
Endenich, near Bonn, till on the 39th July, 1856, 
the Angel of Death laid hb hand upon his weary 
iwow. 

Subsequently to 1844, Schumann and his wife were 
several times in Ixipsic, ihon{;h only for a very short 
period, as fur instance in the Snmmcr of 1850, when 
his opera of Genortva was produced for the flrvt time. 
We all know that since MaH. Schumann has become 
a widow, she has resni'ied her professional tours, and 
is one of the most complete and accomplished mis- 
tressci of the piano. Her permanent place of resi* 
deuce is no longer Dilsseldorf, but Berlin. 
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As the Gewandhaus Conceits commence next 
month, a short sketch of the rise and progress of one 
of the oldest European concert institutions — one too 
which has exercised so great an influence on modem 
music — may not be witbout interest. The prepara- 
tion of this sketch has been much facilitatecl hr the 
recent appearance of Dr. Kneschke's History or the 
Theatre and Muiic in licipsic. 

The first Ixipwic Concert Society of which we 
have any notice, originated among the students in the 
last decade of the 1 7th century, and was called the 
"Collcgtnm Musicnm." It devoted itself chivfly to 
Tocal music. In 1703 Georg Philipp Telemann — 
one of the many distin0nishe<l men who in the course 
of four centuries, becinning with Urban in 14<')9, and 
ending at present with Hatiptmann, have shed such 
lustre on the office of Cantor of the Thomas Church 
and School at Leipsic— established a se(<ond Concert 
Society of about forty members, all of whom were 
students. All the orchestral instruments of the time 
were represented, and many of the players attained 
so great a reputation that they were sought for to 
join various roral and princely orchestras — foreshad- 
owings of the future Leipsic Conservatorium. Tele- 
mann stayed here but two years ; after his departure 
Melchior Hoffmann, oiiranist of the New Church, 
undertook the direction of the Collegium. 

In 1736 we find more activity in the musical life of 
Leipsic. Mizler savs— "The public concerts which 
are held here weekly are in permanent bloom. One 
of them is directed by the Knpellmeister Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, and is held every Fridav evening from 
ei|;ht to ten in Zimmermann's Coffee llonse, in Cath- 
erine-street ; during the Fair it takes place twice a 
week. The other is conducted by J. G. Gomer, mu- 
sic director at St. Paul's Chnrch,'and organist at St. 
Tliomas'. ' U also meets once*a week in Schellhnfer's 
Saal (now the Hotel de Saxe) on Thursdays from 
nine to ten. and during the Fair on Mondays and 
Thursdays. The members consist for the most part 
of student), and there were alway* Huch good musi- 
cians among them, that in the conrse of time they 
frequently liecame celebrated wrtuesi. Each member 
is |>crmiftcil to play publicly in these concerts ; the 
hearers are such as are c«»mpetent to appreciate and 
judge the worth of an able artist." There can be no 
doubt that the increased energy with which' musio 
was then practised in Leipsic was in a great part due 
to the influence of Bach, who had been Cantor of the 
Thomas Chnrch since 1 733. 

In 17.38 Miller founded a "Musical Society," the 
especial object of which was the cultivation of the 
theory of music. According to the statutes— "Mere 

Eractical mosiciana can find no place in this society, 
ecanse they are not in a state to contribute anvthing 
to the promotion or improvement of musie." It may 
have been became they thoaeht Bach "a mere prac- 
tical muiciaD" that he was not admitted a member 



till 1747. The statute requiring new members to 
send in a compoiiition as a proof of their eligihilitv 
was not di^p^-uTd with even in his case ; as his "ad- 
mission pieces* • Bach cave thorn his elalHtrnte choral 
" I oil Himmrt hnrh tht lomm' irh her*' and a six-part 
canon. Another rule wns that each member should 
pre«ent his portrait to the society. Of these none 
have been preserved with the exception of Barb's, 
which now bangs in the music-room of the Thomas 
School. 

None of these concert institutions seem to have 
hsd in them the elements of life; all died after a 
lonirer or shorter ex i«tence. But there wa^ one which 
I have not yet named that had a longer life» and 
even to-day* It shows no symptoms of old age. On 
the nth Alarrh, 1743, the "Great Concert Society" 
was established. At first it consisted of hut sixteen 
members, of noble mik well as of burgher rank Each 
had to pay twenty thalers a vear. At the com- 
mencement, the mt'etings were neld in a hon«e in the 
Grim ma-street, belonging to Bercrath Scbwal^en ; 
but so popular were the concerts, that nfitr the first 
month tiio room was too jimall, and they had to be 
removed to another locality. The first muslc-diroct- 
or wa« J. F. Doles, itt that time one of Bach's pupils. 
He heM hi« office but a year, as he then removed to 
Freiberg ; bAt he stayed long ennni;h to glorify the 
snnirersary of the Great Conrens by the composi- 
tion of a csntstn "with trnmpets and drnms." Upon 
the death of llarrer, in 1755. who wan Bach's imme- 
diate successor, Emanuel Bach and Doles were can- 
didates for the cantorship. Doles, although inferior 
to his opponent, wns elected ; the "Porpora-Hasse" 
style, which he had adopted, beine then mo«t popu- 
lar. Doles' influence was mo«t felt in the Thomas 
Chnrch, to the traintnir of the choir of whkch he de- 
voted all his energies ; for it he also composed much 
mnsic, some of which is still snnir. He must have 
been a loveahle man ; in his later days ho was uni- 
versally called "Father Doles ;" endless were the 
irreetin'cs he received when, in his red velvet cloak, 
he daily appeared upon the promenade. In his house 
MoKart was a frequent and happy visitor ; and 'he it 
was who first made Mozart acquainted whh the treaa- 
nres of Bach's genius. 

The tronbles of the Seven Tears' War had canaed 
the temporary suspension of the great concerts. After 
the piece of 1 763, they were recommended nnd^r the 
direction of Johann A'dnm Hiller, who in 1789. be- 
came Cantor of the Thomas Cliurtrh after Doles had 
retired upon his pension. Tlic concerts were held 
in the Throe Swans' Tavern, in the BrQht, in a room 
which was entered by a lonj nnrrow psssage. On 
one side was the platform for the orchestra ; on the 
other, a saltery for those who came "in boots and 
with nnpowdercfl heridn.'! The orchw^tra consisted 
of sixteen violins, three violas, two violoncellos, two 
contrabasses, two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two horns, a lute, and a piano. Trumpets, Ammn, 
and Englioh horns were supplied when required, by 
the town orchestra. Mnny of the members acquired 
fame as solo players. The names of the singers who 
were engaged for several seasons are enouirh to make 
the can of the present ireneratlon of Gewandhans con- 
cert visitors tingle with envy. Amonir them were 
Corona Schroter, who inspired Goethe, then a student 
in Leipsic, with the most enihn.«ia«iic admiration, if 
not with a tenderer feeling ; and Gertrude Schmal- 
inir, who is better remembered as Madame Mara. 
Each concert was divided into two fnrtn, with a pansa 
for refreshment. Theflrst part cenerally consisted 
of a symphony, an aria, a concerto for some instru- 
ment, a "divertissement" forseveraMnsiroments,and 
a qnartet, ensemble, or chorus from an opera ; the 
«econd part, of a symphony, an aria, and a "partie" 
for the whole orrhe^tra. The management was in the 
hands of a committee of nine of the moat respectable 
cftixens. three of whom were selected from the Ger- 
man merchants, two from the French, and one from 
the Itslisn. Herr Reichart, a critic of the time, 
speaks of the performsnccs as flhowini; n want of snf- 
Acient rehearsals. The symphonies which were often 
pinyed, went tolerably, but new music, and especially 
the accompsniments to the concertos and airs, were 
played carvlesjily; the "Herren Virtuosi" being too 
conceited to take safHcient pains. The aodience loo 
comes In for a rap: "Full of catlnnt company, who 
are perhaps a tittle more powdered, sit a little slifTer, 
dispute about the music a little more impudently than 
is the case m other concerts, hut have the benntiftil. 
gif^ of chattering and making a noise in common 
with all other concert company. It is true, indeed, 
that a merchant, who has the superintendence of the 
concert, stands upon gnard, and when anyone speaks 
quite too loud, taps with a great key upon the piano, 
which he at the same time pntt oat of tone, and com- 
mands silence ; which command, however, is not 
obeyed. Bnt this heroic conduct he confines to th^ 
genUenien alone ; with the ladies he makes nae of the 



politeness he hsd learnt In Paris ; he joins them— and 
increases the discourse." 

We now come to an importsnt era in the I^ipsie 
Concerts. Through the influence of the pabliopir- 
ited Burgermeister Mailer, whose name should be 
kept in grateful remembrance by all who enjoy the 
beautiful promenade, a concert- room was haitt in the 
Gewandhaus (Cloth Hall), and there, on the S5ih 
November, 1781. the first Gewaadhaos coacert took 
place. Hiller continued to officiate as Kspellmeisier; 
lli<er was the first Concertmeister ; and Schicht, 
who snbiieqnently was Hiller's successor both in the 
Thomas Chnrch and Gewandhans, and attained creat 
fatne as a church composer, presided at the piano. 
The sisters I'odleiika, in whom, when wandering sing- 
ers, Hiller had detected the materials of fntnre greats 
ness, and to whose education he devoted the greatest 
pains, appeared as singera. Their gratitude to their 
master is attested by a monument which now stands 
on the promenade, opposite the Thomas School. 

Sfhicht was Kapellmeister from 1785 to 1810. It 
was under hi^ dimiion that the pnblic becsme ac- 
qnainted with the firat three symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, and with his Pantora I' Symphony. Whether any 
of the others were aUo then' produced cannot now \m 
ascertained, for the ohi progmmmes do not give the 
key^. Dubbnsly did many critics shake their 
heads at the andMeity of the fcvolationisi. A prac- 
tised mnsician like Neumann ronxidcred that even 
Mbxart had exceeded all hounds in the progressions 
and modulations he had introdnred. Bnt in spite of 
the critics the new composer made his wav. 

From 1810 to 1837, J. P. C. Scbals, and from I8S7 
to 1835 C. A. Pohleni, directed the concerts. Hi'er'a 
snccessors as concertmeteters were Campagaoli from 
1797 to 1817, and Matthai from 1817 to 1836 ; the 
Intter has the merit of haying established the Gewand- 
haus Qnartet Concerts. During the whole of this 
period there was only one interrapiion to the rejralar 
course of the concerts. The ssngninary day* of Oc- 
tober, 1813, tnrned the concert-room, and almost all 
the pablic bnildinirs, churches, etc., into bo^phals. 
But by the end of the year music again sounded rn 
the rooms which had echoed with the moans of the 
wonnded and with the ravings of the fever-stricken. 
Many an interestrui; bit of musical history might he 
pk'kedionr of the early pfo^fnmnlt99iiltt€ Gawandhaoe 
Concerta, bnt space compels me to c!oae. In my 
next I hope to continue the history of the Gewand- 
haus from its Golden Age under Mendebsohn to the 
present time. 



I^nstt ^brta^. 



BiaHinvHAH FssTiraL ICencladcd). 

Of the original Cantata, by yoong Arthnr SoTK- 
van (whom wo had the pleasure of knowmg hut three 
years since as a student at the Leipsig Conservatoirs), 
and of the last day's work of ilw iFeattval, we read . 
briefly in the Onkntwa s 

Mr. Sullivan's cantata, *« JTcaiTwrfl," on Thart- 
day evening, had the largest audience assembled at 
any of the Mi»(cellaneons Concerts. The author of 
the libretto, Mr. Chorley, thus introdnces his work : 

" Once having chosen • Tkt Prinrtty Pkmnrf •f 
Kenilworth* prepared in summer of 1&75 for Queen 
Elizabeth, by the Eari of Leicesier, as sahject for an 
English cantata, nothing was required save to make 
rhymes fit for muKic— so rn-h in contrast were the 
pleasures offered to the Qneen. 

" 'A temporary bridge, seventy feet in length,' saya 
Miss Aikin in her csreful hii»graphy, 'was thrown 
a<TOss the valley to the p^eat sale of the castle. . . . 
The Lndy of the I^ke, invisible since the d»*appeay 
ance of tfce renowned Prince Arthur, approached on a 
floating island alone the moat to rcriie adulatory 
verses. Arion, Wing sammoned for like parptwe, 
appeared on a dolphin fonr-and-tweniy feet long, 
which carried hi its belly a whole orchestra. A Syb- 
il, a Salvage Man, and an Echo, posted in the park, 
all haranitued in the same strain. Music and danc- 
ing enlivened the Sunday evening, and a phiy waa 
perf<)nned,* ke. * 

"My fancy was directed to this Kenil worth pa- 
geant, not merely from its local Inierest to those in- 
teresting themselves m our giest Midland Festival, 
but because I have long known, aloMwl hy heart, 
Si-ntt's wondronsly mnsicsl, bnt as wondroosly sim- 
ple description of the arrival of England'a maiden 
Qneen at her subject's palace, on a Summer night.' 
And I name Scott expreanly, seeing that 1 have 
to plead his great example for an anachronism 
which will be found here. When such » master of 
history, of passion, of poetry, and of tonmhce, a« he, 
allowed himself to introduce in hbi novel allusions to 
•7Vof/afl and Crtmdu; and 'A* J/tVbumaMr Ni§kt'9 
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Drtam* M to many court (if not bouiicbold) woHil, 
fimiliar to Rftlcifrh and to Sidney, ere the Queen 
mndc her pro(rrc.«« into Warwickshire (at which time 
Shaltoffpearo wax but a hoy), I hope t may be fonrlr- 
en for rpprc^cniinp tlie plaV 'act before the Queen* by 
the cxqiiiff itc *«ammer niijlit' scene from the 'Merchant 

The Sliakc«pcaro iccne hat been most deliciottsly 
flet by Mr. Sullivan, who baa here intfodnccd some 
beantifully contrasted in«tranientation. Mme. Lem- 
mens-Shcrrinfrton 4ind Mr. Cnmmini^ particniarly 
distiniraiiilicd tbemselvet in the daet ; and Miss Palm- 
er mnir tbo mni*ie allotted to licr with her nsnal grace 
and feeling;. We tntin not omit to mention Mr. 
Santlcy's upHtcd execution of the sonf^, **l am a 
mler of tho sea/' which, from Its atriking molodr, if 
sore to become popular. At the conclusion of the 
cantata, Mr. Sullivan was londl^jr applauded, and bad 
to return to the platform to receiTO the appro? tng ae- 
clamntions of the audience. 

*rhe performance on Friday morning of Bcethoyen*s 
"iVoiinf o/* 0/rtv«," was the most splendid it has ever 
been our fortune to bear of that wonderfully dramat- 
ic work. Mile. TieOens, Mr. Sims Reeves*, and Mr. 
Santfoy threw their whole cnonrles into the Interpre- 
tation of the music allotted them, and the chonis. 
with one or two trifling exceptions, showed by their 
precision and delicacy the cfTects of the training they 
had received. The fl'nal Itnllelnjah was marvellous- 
ly rendered, though its effect was marred in some 
measure throovh Lonl Lichfield's encoring if. Mr. 
Bartholomew has dispbivod some skill in the libretto 
of tl»e **i)/oMal of Ofiven*^ which is very far before his 
"Nanvmn" Thoee passages which are in the Ger- 
man ^opposed to he spoken bv the Second Person of 
tlie Trinity are given by Mr. Bartholomew to John, 
in order not to offend the religious susceptibilities of 
an Kndish audience. (!) 

Moxan'H hackneyed Twelfth Mass followed, and 
was creditably executed. Madame Kudersdorff, 
Miss Palmrr, Messrs. Cnmmin^s and Snotlcy took 
the solos. A selection from Handel's *'Soiomon'" with 
Mndsme Sainton-Dolhv, who was en<*ored by I^ord 
Lichfield in "What thouch I trace," brouuht the 
morning's lengthy performance to an end, to the re* 
lief of many who found it possible to tire of even 
such music and so executed. 

The evening's performance of "Eiijak** brought 
the Festival to a close. Kight years atro this work 
wns first given to the world at the then Birmingham 
Festival ; and. certainly Mendelssohn's great work 
hes not lost any of its interest through the production 
of "Aooman." The general execution of "Elijah** 
left nothing to be desired, principals and c boms all 
exerting themselves to the utmost ; and the audience 
separated, greatly delighted wlrh their last hearing of 
the celebrated artists assembled for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864. 

▲ KBW tCBOOL VB8TITAL, 

Carlsruhs. The festival of the AUgemeiner 
Dmtuchfr 'Miwkoenin CUniversal German Musical 
Unron), whti'b has befbre been bfld once in Leipxig 
and once in Weimar, occurred this summer, near the 
end of August, in this '*most deadTly-Hvely of German 
residences," without flags or gariands or any general 
show of festivity in the streets. It was a demonstra* 
tion of the disciples of Lisst and Wagner, and the 
musical "new lights" generally. 

Jadging from the programme, from the peculiar 
heroes and their followers assembled, from the des- 
cription of each day's performances which we find 
furnished by a correspondent of the London Orche§- 
(ra, it was altogether a curious affair,— more curious, 
we fear, than edifying. In chronicling the musical 
eondttion of the world we must not overlook this 
singular phenomenon ; and therefbre we ^\\\ copy 
largely from the correspondence just alluded to, only 
suggesting that it be borne in mind that the comments 
are from an English point of view,' which is always 
strongly prejudiced against new things, and which 
still absurdly persists in mixing up Schumann in the 
nme category with the Wagnerites. 
' . . . . Was It bitter irony, or was it want of self- 
knowledge, that caused Gluck's "Armida** to be 
fixed upon to open, the festival? The beautiful 
cteamesa and the grand simplicity of this opera are 
in strange contrast with the creation of the New 
School, Although hardly to be reckoned among 
tlie greatest of Gluck's operas, "Armida" has many 
numbers which show the master in all his strength 
and grace. Where Is anything more graceful, more 
charming, tlian the music of the second act; more 



intensely dramatic than the great scene with the Spirit 
of Hate ; more touching than Armida*» conflict with 
herself when trying to steel herself to kill tUnaldo f 
Some of the moat striking numbers wore cut out. 
But I have not space to enter into such detnils. 
SufHre it to say, that the opera was on the whole 
respectably given ; but a thoroughly satisfactory ren- 
dering of Gluck's operas demands singers who can 
act, and actors who have been taught singing on 
belter principles than are now to be acquired in Ger- 
man schools. The flrst orcliestral concert, which, as 
all the other performances, was held in the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre, was opened by a " Festival March," 
by llerr Ed. Lassen, of Weimar. The work is in- 
siipiiflcant, and entirely devoid of any festal charac* 
ter ; even here the innate dreariness uf the school 
made itself felt. A prologue, written by Dr. Fck- 
ardt, and spoken by Frau Johanna Lange, came 
next. It endeavore<j to identify the direction of the 
'New School with the German patriotic movement. 
It admitted that the works of the sect were not writ- 
ten to satisfy the taste of the day, but looked forward 
to a future when freedom would he established ; and 
art, represented by the Now School, would be pari- 
fled of all trivislitles, and take her fittine place in the 
State. Allusions to the titles of several of the com- 
positions which were to he performed were ingenious- 
ly bronght in. and the whole ended with a strinir of 
the most fulsome compliments to Dr. Lisxt, who was 
chnrncterized as the great prophet of the sect. The 
followtnir is the programme of the concert : — Over- 
ture to Byron's poem, " Tasqo's Klage/' by Heinrich 
Strauss, of Carlsruhe ; concerto for violoncello, by 
R. Volkmann ; "Colnmbn«," symphony, 3rd and 4th 
movements, by Herr J. J. Abeft, of Stuttgart ; over- 
ture to Pnscblcin's drama; "Boris Godunow,** by Herr 
Toury von Arnold, of St. Petershnrgh ; Joachim's 
"Hungarian" concerto for the violin ; "Des Sftnsers 
Fluch," ballade for orchestra (afVer Uhland's poem) 
by Herr Hsns von BQlow, of Beriin ; Psalm XIII , 
for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Dr. F. 
Lisxt. 

llerr Stranss's overture is too vagna and obscure 
to leave any di«ttnct impressions. Herr Popper, of 
the Hohcnxollem-Hechingen Orchestra, at Lowen- 
bnrg, played Volkmann's concerto. He has made 
most oerided nmgress as a violoncellist since I heard 
him last winter in Lcipiiic. If he goes on thus, he 
will soon rank among the masters of his instrument 
In addition to great technical acquirements he has 
real musical feeling. As a musical composition, the 
concerto has some good thoughts, though not alto- 
gether original : but the greatest fault is the dreary 
tone which prevails throughout. The two move- 
ments from Herr Ahert's symphony were the most 
respectable music of the evening. Whether if the 
other movements had been given, the purport of the 
title of "Columbus" would have been clearer, I can- 
not say ; at present I certainly do not see its appro- 
priateness. 'The third movement, an andsnte, sounds 
well throughout, and although possessing no derided 
origmality, is so well made that it can be listened to 
with pleasure ; a little more contrast, however, would 
have relieved Its somewhat too great leneth. The 
last movement begins with more life, and is worked 
up to a really exciting close ; but between the begin- 
ning ard end there is an episode of stnmge sounds— 
tlie significance of which (unless it be to depict the 
roarings and bowlings of wild beasts) is by no means 
clear. But with all drawbacks, the frsgment was so 
enjoyable that I should be glad to hoar the whole 
work. Herr von Arnold's overture is terribly dreary ; 
it is so fragmentary that no clear idea of its purport 
can he attained ; the instrumentation seems very un- 
skilful. Joachim's interesting "Hungarian" concer- 
to, the noble themes of which grow upon one more 
and more, can never be heard to perfection nnless it 
he pisyed by its composer. Herr Remenyi showed 
little respect either to his countryman or to his audi- 
ence in the way in which he had prepared himself. 
The slow movement, indeed, was In some parts ex- 
cellently given, but with this exception, by persis- 
tent falsify of intonation, and by slovenly execution 
of the pas8ages,'tho player did his best to spoil the 
effect of the composition. And jet the applause 
which greeted him at the end, and the repeated recalls 
could not have been more enthusiastic had the playing 
been perfection ! Such indiscrimination makes ap- 
plause of no value. The orchestral accompaniment 
was very satisfactory. Herr Von Billow's ballade 
was the most ferociously ugly work of the pro- 
gramme : it really defies any attempt at description, 
unless one may say that it is incoherent cursing and 
swearing translated into orchestral sounds. Being 
so very ugly it was of c«)ur8e received with unbound- 
ed applause. Lisst 's Piwlm offered some compensa- 
tion for tlie sufferings of the evening. As a whole it 
Is deficient in melody, aad the commencement espec- 
ially is vaffue ; but nowhere Is the tone vulgar or 
commonplace. The. final chorus, however, in which 



there Is an excellent fugue, made emends for all ; its 
construction Is really masterly. The difficulties of 
the Psalm, especially the voice parts, are very great. 
That it was so well performed is a proof that the 
members of the chorus had worked hard in its pre- 
paration. 

The first concert for Chamber Music was held on 
Wednesday evening, and consisted of the following 
compositions :— Trio for pianoforte, violin, and vio- 
loncello (b fiat minor) by R. Volkmann— the I Icrren 
Rotscher. of Berlin, I<em<fnvi, and Popper; Two 
Lieder [Knuder Naeht and PViihHngtfrifr) by llerr 
W. Fritze, of Bremen ; sonata for pianoforte, by 
Frans Lisxt— Frftulein Alide Topp, of Stralsund ; 
Russian Ballade, by Herr Youry von Arnold ; So- 
nate for pianoforte and violin, by Frans Bendcl, of 
Berlin— (the Herren Bendel and Remenyil ; "Mrph- 
istowalxer" episode from Lenau's "Foast,'' com posed 
and arranged for the pmno, by F. Lisst— Friulein 
Alide Topp. A mora wearying trio than Volkmann's 
I have seldom heard. If anything like an intelligi- 
ble phrase appears for a moment, It is immediately 
drowned in a sea of dreary disharmony. Even the 
scherso was dull. Gloom and despair ran be as vul- 
gar as the veriest barrel-organ tune, and are quite as 
oflTensive as the most trivial sing-song ballad. Herr 
Rotscher, who took the piano part, is at present too 
much of the beginner to allow any opinion of his 
abilities to be formed. Herr Remenyi was as perso- 
veringly out of tune as ever. Herr Popper was the 
only one who showed himself a real artist ; his en- 
temhle is as masterly and exprisssive as his solo play- 
ing. In the desert a sip even of rapM water is re- 
freshing. Hence Herr Fritse's songs, although not 
possessing the remotest spproach to a recognisable 
tune — that sine fjuA now of song-writing— were not al- 
together unwelcome. Dr. Liszt's sonata is a strange 
composition. It may have a meaning, but to me it 
was as ravings in an unknown tongue. As for any 
discoverable connected constniction, it was more like 
the cross rendings of a ncwupnpcr page. ^ How such a 
fnrrairo could l>e committed to memory is little short 
of marvellous; the technical difficulties, too, are 
enormous ; and yetFtiiulcIn Alide Topp, a very 
young lady, played it by heart in a stylo that defies 
description. Should this lady fail of* attaining the 
hichest position in her subsequent career, it can only 
be from her taste becoifiing vitiated by the unhealthy 
atmosphere in which she has been educated. Possess- 
ing a thorooah command of all the technicalities of 
the key-board she does her master, Herr von BUlow, 
the highest honor. Difficulty is a word which has no 
more significance for her ; but if she persist in mak- 
ing her repertoire of works such as this sonata, no 
one will wi^h to hear her again. At present she has 
time to improve her taste, and from what I hear I 
have no doubt she can play other music equally well. 
More distracted even than the sonata is the "Mephis- 
towaher" and as marvellous was Frftulicn Topp's 
performance of it. Herr von Arnold's Russian bal- 
lade would be better described as a melodrainatie 
scene with pianoforte accompaniment. In itself 
formless and void of the least musical character, it 
was marie interesting by Frau Hauser's excellent dec- 
lamation. Herr Bendol's sonata was exceedingly un- 
interesting. 

The following (Thursday) evening was to have 
been devoted to the second orchestral concert, but in 
tlie morning bills were issued stating that in conse- 
quence of the sickness of several members of the or- 
chestra the concert must be postponed till the next 
evening ; the truth being, as I understand, that there 
had been a regular strike of the orchestra in conse- 
quenee of some of the works which had been placed 
in the programme being so insufferably bad and im- 
practicable that they could not be performed. The 
gentlemen who had to play the wind instruments tie- 
dared that their lips were reduced to such a state 
that it was impossible for them to go through a sec* 
ond rehearsal and concert without another day's rest. 
Considering that the members of the Grand Ducal 
Opera Orchestra had never been invited to co-operate, 
but had to give their services at oi/erAAtrAsI command, 
their sufferings deserve much sympathy. 

The rest next time. 



"HOirORIHO ▲ SWAH." 

Pesako. While the disciples of the newness," the 
musicians of "The Future," Were in council, trying 
to be In concert, as above,- or a few days 'before, 
Aug. 31,— there was another sort of fintival in honor 
ofa cheerful hero of the Past— one who stilt lives, 
thank Heaven l—the tribute of luly to her greatest 
musical genius, Romini, called, from his birth-place, . 
the "Swan of Pesaro." We are again 'todebiod to 
the oorrMpondence of the Orchestra : 
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Thirty thon.^ftnd airanffcni, among whom mnny no- 
Wo names roiild he counted, swarm ahoiu Pesnro 
thw hnght and cloudlet morning, wailing for, tho 
noon. At noon the fcto commences. It is tho'hall 
or tho prcrcciure, where there is an effigy of Rossini, 
in statue form. Florwnro the hoautiful— "bclla Fi- 
rcuRc m the mouth of all Italians who musically ut- 
ter her name-comes to offer her trihute to the occa- 
sion in the shape of a gold medallion presented to the 
Maestro s statue, and the hand that brings it is that 
of the vencrnhio Count Pcrticari. The prefecture is 
lull: mnsicians, poets, majristratcs, councillow, mem- 
iMsrs of institutes, members of the press, rcpresenta- 
tires from other Italian towns, and an eager listening 
crowd. Presently the mass shapes itself; the worthy 
concourse on tho platform divides; and at its head, 
.and standing next tho Prefect himself, baring on his 
right and left the Syndic of Pcsaro and the Syndic of 
Bologna, stands a fljruro. Up goes a shout— a 
hearty, siirpn<<ing, (rraiified shout. "Vira il re f 
VirA ! It is Uhaldino Peniwi, Minister of tho In- 
terior, sent from the Court of Turin to represent the 
lulisn gorernment at Hos!«ini*s fete. 

He gcu very pro«y presently, the noble Sijm § 
FKRnzzi, but the idea of tho Minister of tho Inte- 
rior's presence just now is rerr popular. It is as 
thoiich Sir Gr.aHoR Gret had pone dowu to Strat- 
ford tho day when Knslnnd strove to honor her Swan 
and failed. When Florence the fair, by her deputy 
ConntPBRTtCARi in a trembling voice, has present- 
ed the mrdnllion, and the Svndic of Pcsnro has 
Tcplled, and when Signor Krot/i, editor of // Pimta 
(desperately sn^gestivo nnme of a journal that cribs 
Its intelligence !), has msdc an awfully lone: and te- 
dious "<flogo" on Rossini, and when the Minister of 
the Interior has had hh say, the first ceremony is 
over, and the crowd troop off to the railway station. 
Hero is an actual statue — not the statuesque effigy 
honored of Fircnze, but a heavy, solid thing. It is 
to be uneovered at three precisely ; and, thanks to 
the editor of the Pimta and the prosy Minister— it 
wanu but litde to three now. There is a Isrge pa- 
vilion for the uncovenng business, and six hundred 
and fifty executants— singers aud instrumentalisto— 
are in the pavilion to perform a Rossinian programme 
apnpos of tho occasion. The " Gazza fjadra" over- 
ture strikes up, and the effect from the mass is indes- 
cribable. Then comes the Minister of the Interior 
and removes the veil which covered the sutne. Again 
they shont-N" Viva, viva ! " and forth bursts from 
the immense orchestra tho Inno a Rossini. This 
hymn is a curious pot-ponrri of Ro<i<>ini's airs— melo- 
dies selected from every opera and every theme he 
wrote, and sot hy.MRRCAi>Ai«TK, tho pood old blind 
muKician, to Mkroantini's words. The effect is 
overwhelming; sixt^ first fiddles alone, and the re- 
maining orclicstra in keeping, move and play liko 
a single man. Tho universal demand for an encore 
brings one, and the whole hymn again played through 
produces no less a sensation the second time. Then 
a speech from the representative of Roman Railways 
(though what Roman Railways have to do with 
Rossini, Pcsaro only knows) ; and then the overture 
to "SemimmiHe" This too is encored by a general 
cry. The conductor turns, bows, smiles, and directs 
the orehestra to repeat the overture from the andante. 
"No, no, no, no ; all; all, no, no, no ! " The viva- 
cious Italian crowd negatives the abbreviation with 
twenty thousand waving; arms and heads ; and the 
overture is bissi from the beginning. 

It Is nearly evening by this time, and time to pre- 
pare, but the Marquis Pbpoli, syndic of Bologna, 
stays the people hy coming forward. He holds in his 
hand a despatch from his own city, and he tells them 
that Bologna is so proud of the Swan of Pesaro, 
who was educated there, that the municipality has 
that day changed the name of the Piazza Saw Gia- 
COMO to the Piazza Rossini, and that a marble slab 
on the tloor of the Lyceum of Mnstquc tolls the fact 
thus : 

Here entered as pupilf and hence departed an prince 
of the miuical sciences^ Gioachino Rossini; and Jfoloqna 
in eternal token of honor has given his name to thix 
place and hnsjixed this stone 21 August 1864. * 

In the evening Pesaro hursts with light ; on the 
groat square iri-colored obelihks, everywhere else 
lainpadarics, lampions, mottoes, banners, padellc, 
and fireworks. Tho streets are a perfect block. The 
great square is taken up by tlio national euard of 
Bologna, directed by Antonblli— not the Cardinal 
however. A concert at nine o'clock draws off a por- 
tion of tho crowd, who simply block up the theatre 
and have to be stoweil about the stage. The concert 
is Rossinian of course — Rossini's music and a cantata 
in his honor written by Mercantini, nnd composed by 
Pacini, his friend and confh^re. It is a very poor pro- 
duction, but what of that rock the happy audience 1 
They shout their applause, for Rossini is in their 
thooghtt, and whatever ^tea him pleases them. 



There is not much mora. By midnight Pesaro is 
dark and disposed to rest ; by next morning the 
20,000 visitors are flying away to their own homes 
out of the red roofs and from the tri-colorcd obelisks. 
The little town is now quiet and dull, and order 
claims its own ; but Pesaro is glad to have contribu- 
ted something towards the fame of one man, who hat 
made Pesaro famous for ever. 
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Carman Opera. 

The return of Mr. Grover's admirable com- 
pany is now the absorbing theme of murical in- 
terest in Boston, and has filled the Boston Thea- 
tre with very large and brilliant audiences every 
night this week. The charm and the saccess are 
pretty sure to go on greatening for three weeks 
longer ; for the season is to be one of twenty 
nights, besides Saturday Matinees, and, besides 
the operas of this week, there is public promise 
of Fideliot La Dame Blanche, the Huguenots, 
Tannhduser, and Gounod's Mireille^the last two 
for the first time here— while we have also pri- 
vate assurance of Mozart's Don Junn^ZauberfSle, 
Figaro, and possibly Die Enl/Uhrung atu dem 
SeraU^ 

Truly a most tempting programme ! Particu- 
larly when we know that Mr. Grover brings a 
company fully adequate, in numbers, talent and 
appointments, for its complete artistic execution. 
When they were here before, and took us by 
surprise, they soon convinced us that they con- 
stituted on the whole, considering both solo talent 
and those important accessories of which the Ital- 
ians here have never made enough account, and 
which are indispensable to the true effect of any 
opera as a whole — about the strongest lyrical 
troupe that ever came among as. It is now all 
that it was and more. Formes, still essentially 
the king of bassos, has been added to it. Anoth- 
er charming soprano, Mme. JoHAKNA Rotter, 
reinforces Frederici and Johannsen. Aji Italian 
tenor, Sig. Tamaro, might (as we heard it hint- 
ed) have been spared till to-morrow, seeing that 
we are rich enough to-day in Habelmann and 
Himmer. A new first baritone, Herr Jsabor 
Lehmann, from the Berlin Royal Opera,isyet to 
make his debut, and a baritone was the voice most 
needed. We have several new second ladies and 
Mubrettes. Then the chorus is enlarged to near- 
ly forty voices, the like of which in freshness, 
sweetness, power and purity of ensemble we have 
not had upon our stage before. And the orches- 
tra, although not to be named with those of the 
great theatres in Germany, where you hear sev- 
enty and even ninety instruments, is the largest 
and the best which the Boston Theatre has ever 
known. Carl Anschutz, too, is still the capi- 
tal conductor. 

With this rare show of means and purposes 
with character established here last Spring, and 
fashionably endorsed so lately in New York, the 
German Opera entered upon a new series of tri- 
umphs here last Monday evening in Martha, fol- 
lowed on successive ' evenings by Faust, Robert 
le DiaUe, Der FreysehUtz, La Juive, and Faust 
again for this afternoon. And here, before par- 
ticularizing on each performance, we ask indul- 
gence for a fbw general remai-ks, more by way of 



wholesome precaution, and for the sake of sea- 
sonably lending what little force we can to that 
right direction in Art, which, however bravely 
begun in this or any other enterprise, is always 
endangered by opposing currents in this country, 
than from any spirit of fault-finding. | Our idea 
of the right direction is no narrow one ; with ns it 
simply means that Art be pursued primarily as 
Art, and that *' business," popniarity and fashion 
should be secondary. 

The German Opera has bravely met and con- 
quered the obstacles that rose np to dispute its 
passage at the outset, such as the ignorance and 
prejudice of an Italianised public taste, distrust 
of novelty, scepticism with regard to German 
voices, lack of the prestige of fashion, and so forth. 
It has now to meet a foe more dangerous ; it has 
now to bear the harder trial of prosperity. Pros- 
perity demoralizes many good things in this coun- 
try. Theatres of Art, places of amusement, ho- 
tels, restaurants, clubs, even political parties, be- 
gin with earning a good name by doing the gooci 
thing ; af>er a while, alas I we see them trading 
on the good name, while getting more .and more 
'careless of the good thing. Success itself is the 
highest trump card, in the eyes of the unbelieving 
speculator; this he finds to be I he best advertise- 
ment ; and not what is best, but what will adver- 
tise best, he counts as his most solid capital. Is 
he a dealer in Art, say in Opera ? he not only 
covers the city walls with flaming posters ; he 
turns Art itself into mere advertisement, selects 
such pieces as may best serve the purpose of 
advertisement, pieces whose announcement is the 
surest advertisement -of a crowd, — the crowd 
being the main thing, tho Art coolly dismissed as 
a once useful servant now no longer so much 
needed. It is this "business element" which has 
first helped to build up and has then demoralized 
many a noble enterprise of Art 

Now when the German Opera came to us last 
Spri fkg, it took high ground and made its appeal 
to the serious artistic feeling and conscience of 
the real music-lovers, thef eby building up its rep- 
utation. If it should now, this prestige won , pro- 
ceed to act as if quite content with this endorse- 
ment once for all, straightway forgetting the en- 
dorsers, but making its appeal in their name to 
those who follow crowds and fashion and have no 
knowledge and n0 consciences in Art, it would 
be only yielding to that temptation of prosperity, 
which so few have been able to resist. If the 
programmes grow commonplace and ** popular" 
instead of intrinsically and artistically fine ; if the 
cheaper success of hacknied things is weighed 
against the coat and difficulty of bringing out the 
best things possible; ifthere is careless preparation, 
hum-<]rum running through with operas by way of 
doing as much business as can be crowded into a 
week, and reaping the largest, quickest harvest 
with the smallest outlays then the enterprise has 
lost its soul, becomes suspect and infidel with its 
first earnest friends.and is really on tho downward 
way, morally bankrupt, although it may have 
still a considerable harvest to reap from the first 
planting. 

Such fears began to suggest themselves to not 
a few, afVer the first two performances this week, 
from several symptoms both of management and 
of performances; the earlier they find'expression, 
the likelier to be dissipated. Those symptoms 
were carelessnesses in execution, of the orchestra 
especially; a lack of that life and spirit with 
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which the Mmc thin^^s were fviven before ; sub- 
Mitutinn oriiiferior artistain leadinjr roles, wbil^ 
the ri;:htrul owners thereof were held ih reserre; 
the bo;rinnins with the eaftiest instead of with the 
best, &c. Nor should we pass over the fact, that 
to mine extent the wrong end of the repertoire 
(for real lovers of German art at least) has been 
pat foremost Marlha is trivial and hackiiied, 
and even FawA fprows dull, in comparison with 
thoM masterworks of German opera, which none 
of us have heard half enough, maoj of them not 
at all. Fidelia, which made the greatest impres- 
sion of any work on its single presentation last 
Spring, would have been the very name to charm 
by at the outset, and would have been fresher 
at the end of a whole week's run, than all the 
kaleidoscopic promise that we had. Then con- 
sider: Out of six performances (and five operas) 
this week, only one, the FreysehUU, is strictly a 
German product written for the German stage ; 
Fawi and the "Jewess" are by French compos- 
en ; Robert was written for the Grand Operas 
while Marlha is more French than German in it, 
spirit Not that these are not good things, all, 
and such as ought to take their turn; but more 
important and more German things have been 
too long waiting — that is all. 

But now, having hinted our fears, we may tell 
what has since happened to relieve us of them in 
a considerable measure. The third night was 
altogether better. Robert le Diable^ although 
written for the French, is the most German, the 
most genial and the best o( Meyerbeer's operas. 
It has his freshest, finest inspirations in it The 
music, from beginning to end, nearly all of it, in- 
terests and charms us, and does not stale. The 
music of the part of Alice is truly exquisite, gen- 
uine flowers of melody, and the whole role is one 
of the most beautiful in any opera. Mme. Rot- 
TKR, whoaier petite person and plain face did not 
suit the dramatic requirements of the Lady id- 
Martha, was admirable here. Her true soprano 
vorce, though slightly veiled, has that real Ger- 
man heart sweetness which wins its way tp your 
heart, sweeter still as it keeps on. She sings 
with real feeling, never overwrought, and her ex- 
ecution is artistic to a degree not very often 
exceeded. Her dramatic conceptions and ren- 
dering are life-like and consistent 

FoRMBS was all himself, in grand presence, voice, 

strong passional and intelleetual maf^nettsm* in his 

^reat part of Bertram. Surely we never heard* 

him sing better, while dramatically the thing was 

perfect Himmbe, npble in his tenor voice and noble 

in personal bearing, always dignified and graceful* 

alwajs the chaste, artistic, telling singer, made the 

best liobert we have known here. The concerted 

pieces by these three went to a charm ; and that roost 

difficult trio, unaccompanied, at the end of the second 

irt, had to be repeated. Mme. Johannsbn, true artist 

with fine lyrical instinct, sang the florid 

and arduous music of the Princess with rare feeling, 

fiai$h and eflVsct She acts well in everything. Then 

who could be better for the light and pretty tenor part 

•r lUimbanlt than Herr Habelmann, who acted it 

■II truly, and sang h'is ballad in the first act, and his 

part of the comical duet in which the devil fools him, 

in his most charming voice and manner. Add to 

this, that the chorus, male and female, made a rich, 

clear, fresh ensemble of tone, always true to. the mark,* 

snd that Anschilts and his large orchestra 'rendered 

the rich instrumentation with great care and spirit,and 

it will be seen that Robnt, always more than half a 

failare heretofore in Boston, was this time fairly ren- 



dered and made known to an enthusiastic audience. 
Indeed all seemed to do their best, and this was the 
first great success of the week. The only drawback 
was in the awkard machinery of the resurrection of 
the Nuns scene, — indeed the almost absence of scene 
—which was refreshingly queer in spite of some 
good dancing. 

Thursday night brought still new assurance in ths 
fine opera Der Fr^fBchHit, with the oue weak part as 
it was given before, that of Caspar, grandly supplied 
by FoBMES 1 This change would hardly have been 
made, but thai some of the " fears " above alluded 
to grew general and found their way to the ears of 
the management It looks as if it would all go right 
now. We must go to press before hearing the Frey- 
$chiUz, Three nights in succession has that great 
conservative, the Devil, figured in the Opera ; fintas 
Mephistopheles, then as Bertram, then as Zaroiel ; 
let honesty take courage from the way in which all 
three are 'thwarted, and never be afraid to face the 
Copperheads ! 

To glance back at the first two nights : Martha 
passed off with less life than before. All were disap- 
pointed not to have Fobmbs in his old part of Plun- 
kett ; Herr Stbinbckb sings and acU faithfully, but 
the quality of his baritone is not very clear. Habbl- 
MAMN was a good Lionel, bat hardly the equal of 
Himmer in that part. Fbbdbrici is the most 
charming of Nancies ; but we fear lest the rich 
reedy vibration of her delicate and pure voice may 
become impaired by singing in. so low a register. 
Mme. Rotter won upon us steadily by sterling 
qaalities, bnt for reasons above noted we would have 
still preferred Johanhsbn. There were careless slips 
in the orchestra, and at every fortissimo climax the 
dreadful bellow of a huge brass instrument in the 
comer banished all thought but of iuielf. The unruly 
monster has since been subdued, we are happy to 
say. 

Fautt Improssei us less and less as a great mnsical 
composition in the best sense. We do get weary of 
a very large part of the music. Bnt we do not care 
just now to obtrude our minority report. The per- 
formance suffered incalculably by the putting of the 
Italian tenor Tamabo in the part of Faust, instead 
of Himmer as before. We not only missed his dig- 
nity of person, his nobility of voice and singing, but 
we felt that Frbderici's almost perfect rendering 
of Gretchen, as she used to sing the love scenes with 
her husband, was now rendered impossible. And yet 
her Gretchen was still very beautiful. Nor is Sig. 
Tamaro without merit as a singer. Hbrhamrs was 
great as usual in Mephistopheles ; only the grotesqne- 
ness of it this lime was occasionally overdone. That 
prolonging of the trill on a deep note to a length as 
painful as extraordinary was simply absurd ; a mill 
wheel can keep on still longer, but who finds musie 
initi 

nsital (S^orresponhntt. 

Hartford, Corn., Oct. 9. At last we have 
had an Opera— a bond fide Opera— not such an one 
as has been over and over advertised heretofore as 
having a "full and efllcicnt chorus and orchestra"-^ 
said chorus, in reality, consisting of from three to six 
persons, and said "orchestra" made up of one or two 
violin boxes, a piano-fbrte stool, a violin and piano, 
a French horn with no mouth-piece, and a double 
bass fiddle,— but an opera, with an orchestra of 
ifoeni^-HXfn different instruments, with a trained cho- 
rus of about />r/y — playing and singing just as they 
do in New York and Boston. Didn't it seem good, 
—after having been humbugged so many times, — to 
see even the twenty-seven cAai'rs placed ready for the 
orchestra— (who knew bnt that there were more 
chairs after all than performers)— No t every seat was 
occupied, and-ABSCHUTS came In at precisely 8 o'- 




clock and immedistely a gave his signal for the intro- 
duction to *'Faust." What original and beautiful har- 
monics, by the way, those are! Sig. Tamaro sang the 
part of "Faust," and with great acceptance, al- 
though we were disappointed in not bearing llerr 
Himmeb. 

Hbbmarns was great, as he always is, and Frbi>- 
BRici won hosts of friends by her refined, natural, 
totally unaffected rendering of Marguerite. How deti- 
cious.her voice is through its whole compass! Allyn 
Hall was filled— with prices at $2.00 and 81.50— and 
the enthusiasm was equally high. 

Mr. Groter had the honor of giving ns the first 
complete Opera since the city was founded. It was 
the best entertainment ever produced in Hartford. 

Miss Kelu>og, the prima donna, has sung here 
within the last three weeks, with her usual success. 
Madame Variar, E. Hoffmarr, Mollbrhavm, 
(Violoncellist,) and J. R. Thomas, gave a concert 
here last week to a full house. m. 

New Tobk, Oct. 11. — The German Opera season 
dosed with one of the noblest productions of musical 
dramatic art— /)oii Giovanni. The Italian commen- 
ced with one of the flattest manufactures of the mod- 
em opera mill— 7/ Trovatore, We regretted to part 
with the German company, spite of its many deficien- 
cies. We could not join in the cry, "U rcied mart, 
mte le rod" Mabbtzbk has this time made use of 
a new policy, with which to tickle the palate of the 
amusement seeking public. Bfystery was the order 
of the day ; the public was almost persuaded into the 
belief that it had a judgment ; and the press, which 
formerly trumpeted forth in intoxicating tones the 
glories of what was as yet unheard by ns poor mor- 
tals, this time withheld all preliminary praise and 
puffery and merely indicated the ooming perfbrman- 
ances. But the initiated, with solemn and knowing 
faces, whispered here and there of Maretzek's new 
singers— admirable I— no better ever heard 1 &c. The 
first week is over, awakening no enthusiasm. The 
present company is far behind that of last year. In 
my next letter its meroben shall defile before 
you. 

Mr. Gboybb, in the short lime he remained here, 
perhaps spoiled ns a little. There was a freshness, a 
life about the whole company, that exhilarated. Now, 
we find the old "shent-per-shent" physiognomies 
leavening the mass of the concern; state operas, 
phlcgmatically led by Maretzek's baton, in the stere- 
otyped humdrum way ; in short, the Art impulse it 
wanting, and in spite of 6iMiVies9, it is impossible for 
an opera management to ignore Art and yet succeed. 
New works are promised ; let lu hope that tiiey will 
not long be withheld. 

One fact is now undeniable, the day of exclasively 
Italian Opera is gone by here. The American will 
have progress,— every year mcreases his experience 
in Art— and although he still likes to boast occasion- 
ally that he is a self-taught man, the conviction gains 
upon him with every fresh insight, that he can only 
find the how and the why, knowledge and model, in 
the works of great masters of all countries— especial- 
ly in those who grounded and immortalized the Ger- 
man school,- Handel, Bach, Glnck, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c. This onward striving of our studi- 
ous youth must necessarily spread more or less 
through the whole people ; we shall at last hear no 
more of exclusive Italian or German opera manage- 
ment ; but the union of all forces in to^ay this, and 

to-morrow that school, will lead the nation to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of the chef d'ceuvres of 
every school. This is the future of opera manage- 
ment here, and from it, all that is narruw-nundcd and 
nativistic must step into the back -ground, as contra- 
ry to the very being of the spirit of art, which is es- 
sentially cosmopolitan. 

The first Philharmonic public rehearsal took place 
on 'Saturday afternoon. We had Beethoven's Lroiea 
8jmphony> Lisst's Prdudei, and Weber's Oberon 
Overture. Here is the programme for the season : 
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SrirriiONf R9 : Beethoven's Eroica ; MandelKohn's 
"Sroicli:" Schumann's No. 1, in B flat: kLiszt's 
"Fnoit S.Tmphony." 

OvKRTURKS: Glork*s7/>A»>-m«; Mozart's Mnffic 
Ffuff; Beethoven's ^'^rnont ; VVehcr's CVwron ; Mcn- 
dolMohn'siU/V/«fiiNm<^ Night*i Dream; Schumtinn's 
Manftfd; Gnde'ii liamUi: Berlioz's King Lear; 
U*T.t*nr^ PreMe$; Bari^iel's ^fed«l, 

With Chorus (German Licderkranz) : Beetho- 
ven II Choral Sjmphony ; Credo from Liszt's Graner 
Mass; "Am/rM erno,** hy Palc^trina; Mendelssohn's 
(Vr Mr.n$chheU Wfkrde; Schubert's *' Mond^ckein- 
SUUdKhok.'' Lakcelot. 



New Tork, Oct. 10. To take up my pen to 
write ainiin to "Dwighi's.** seems like sittii.g down to 
hoh-noh with some trusty old friend— a plcatiant chat 
with some kindred spirit. And yet in these days of 
civil And political discord and dissension, with the 
air resonant with the rattle of mosketry and the roar 
of artillery, it seems stranire, almost heartless, to 
write of so harmonious, and yet inharmonious, a 
thinjj as music. In fact, one would naturally expect 
froVn "our correspondent" details of some san^^ui nary 
conflict, with the record of its fearful scenes, its terri- 
ble surroundinj^s. It is well that it is not so ; that 
there can Iks worfis written and read, that do not bear 
the tince of human hlood, that do not carry sorrow 
and sadness into many hearts. It is well that we can 
still write of peaceful sounds and scenes, unmixed 
with aught to chill or terrify. Let us hope that er« 
long the voice of the whole nation may be raise J in 
the old choral "Nun danket alle Gott" (Now let us 
all praise God), as on the blood-stained field of 
Leuthen, in thanksgiving to the great God of battles, 
who has led us on to tliat crowning Victory that 
bringeth Peace 1 

There will be music in many a heart now torn and 
sad ; there will be "Glorias," and "Jubilates," and 
"Tc Dciims" over all the land ; there will be one 
grand ••llnllcliij.ih Chorus," that will rise in one 
mighty sound, and in its mnjesty make throne« trem- 
ble, in its solemnity chant the requiem of departed 
heroes, in its bcnuty soothe the grief of the sorrowing, 
in its distant but never dying echoes, sing the psBans 
of the nation, "Glory to God on high, and^on earth 
Pence, good will to men 1" 

The lulian Opera season has commenced under 
auspicious circumstances. The short and successful 
season of Germnn Opera, was a presage of the like 
success of the Mareizek company. The public mind 
seems to he in just that state that requires the bril- 
liancy and gaiety of some place of amusement, and 
the Opera has come just in time. The audience that 
welcomed Maretzek, as he ascended the Conductor's 
chair on Monday night last, was of more than wont- 
ed brilliancy and macnificence. The display of rich 
toilets, laces, diamonds, silks, would rather dispute 
the idea that we were engaged in a terrible war, with 
sorrow and snflTcring on every side. Never did there 
seem a more jcyfnl. happy set of faces, never a more 
cheerful sound of voices, never a more rich and ele- 
gantly attired audience, than was present on that 
opentn? ni<;ht,to hear "// TVowi/ore," with Carozzi- 
ZuccHi, and MASBiMtLiAXf, the new soprano and 
tenor. The natural timidity and fright of a "first 
af pearance" was evident at the first notes of both 
these artists, but ere the opera concluded, this gave 
way before the beany, assuring applause of the audi- 
ence, and they made a most favorable impression. 

The prOL'ramme of the week has been "Trovatore;** 
**Tmciata" with Rrambi'lla, Mabsimiliaivi, and 
ScsiNt ; **Luttmia Boryia** with Caroxzi-Zocchi, 
MoRENZi, LoTTi, and Sosimi ; and "iMcia" with 
Mi<*s Harris, &c. 

' The success of the artists has been In a measure 
marred hy severe colds and hoarseness, which it is to 
he hoped will not prove chivnic, .as is so often the 
case. Max to*«1ay publishes a good humored letter 
in regard to this matter, and his vivid portrayal of 
the trials and annoyances of an operatic manager is | 



truthful and convincing. This cause, it is to he 
hoped, will soon be removed, and never more disap- 
point both manager and public. 

This week wo are to hear '*Trovafore/* "C/n Balh 
in Masrhera," "Faust/' and "iMcrena Borgia" at the 
Brooklyn Academy. 

The revivals of the "Huguenots/* and "Proph^e/* 
and also the new works of Gounod, promised, will 
soon be realised. Without a detailed criticism, It is 
safe to say, that Maretzek has as strong a company 
as that of last season with Medori and Masioleni. 
The slender little Massimilianni would look small 
alongside of Mazzotcni,hut he stands comparison well. 
An eminent New York critic has pronounced him "one 
and a half Mazsoleni," but, of course, there are very 
many different views and tastes. 

The familiar faces and voices of Tx>tti, Morensi— 
both greatly improved— Bellini, Snsini and Weinlich, 
are not unwelcome ; and Max Maretzek 's presence in 
the orchestra is a sufliciant guarantee that that 
branch of the service will not be neglected. 

Our vivacious, "slapdash," indomitable friend, 
C. Jerome Hopkins ("Timothy Trill") has made 
his introductory bow to us in the following shape :— 

Nrw Tors, 9«pt«inher 20, 1864. 
Mr. C. JsaoMK RopKi!f9, (CooTi#>r Union.) Drw Sir: 

Bflievlni^ that rhe art of MnMc Is progrc wH Tg, and that 
American eompowcrs am dostlnnl in tl-ne to oceopy as tilfch 
positions an oar painters. piwU and senlptors now do w 
hereby Invito jpn to prodnc* som* of yonr orrhestral and pi- 
ano works In our city, as from tha pen ofono wiiosa past 
and presaot labors'to popularise Illrh Art command thoboo- 
oimblo tataom of follow artlatt and the h If^h considoratloD of 

Tours, Tcry tmlj, 

. (Sitrned by sundry eminent personages, some how* 
ever of dubitable musical proclivities). And 

Dkak ftm OR Mabam :— 

Ton arc politolv n>qne«t«d to aiwept tho ooelosod Compll- 
me«<ury Ticket to Mr. Hopkins' first Concert In Now Tork Utr 
neariy four year*. The aeeompaoyinK letter of Inritaklon, 
sifned by a lon^ \M of our moet prominent clHsens In bust- 
Dcss, letters and In i^ocietv, show how hifrh adeffreo of iMspeet 
Is entertained hy th«mi for the talents of ttils youns Amerlean 
Oompofler and Pianist, whose work* slrr«dy nunil)er several 
hundreds, in nearly ercry pcyle of this difflcult Art. and whose 
philanthropic ^(Torl* in (he d«^l|en and rarrving out of the 
■*Orph*on Free Chorister .Vhool of Brooklyn," bare gained Ihr 
th*ir originator so enviable a reputation. 

This Concert will l)e the flnit e?cr sl^on f with orchestra) In 
America, eonsistlnir mainly of ttic works of eit« Composer, and 
he a self-tsncht American who has never enjoyed tlw beneflts 
OTtD of obterration which a tour of Ibrelfu timral aflbrdt. 

I commend this method to all who pixipose follow- 
ing in Mr. Hopkins's footsteps. It may not insure 
success, but it certainly has the merit of 'novelty. 
Mr. Hopkins, in a most refreshing manner, announces 
that on this occasion "he will enjoy the valuable as- 
sistance of the following able talent : — Mrs. J. R. 
Barclay, contralto ; Mr. ERNBaT Pbrrino, tenor ; 
Mr. E. TRAaruic, pianist ; Mr. A. Datis, pianist 
and accompanist, and a full orchestra from tho Phil- 
harmonic Society." It is to be hoped that the audi- 
ence will enjog this "able talent" as much as Mr. 
Hopkins predicates for himself. 

The following will be my concluding extract : 

Mr. Hopkins will have tba honor of prodnelna on this occa- 
sion, as entire novelcies. the followlnff ielcctioa from hie 
works : **Two Novemonta tinm his SInfbnIo *Mfe :' ** *'Tha 
Orchertral Dirse No 4 ;" "A Weddinf March fbr Grand 
Orchestra ;*' Tho famous Prayer from "Otello." arransed for 
one hand alone as a piano solo:*' **Llsst's ce)ebr«lod *8torBi 
March,* arrmnged for thrro of thoDriggi Patent Tlollq Plaaoa, 
with rwosoundinir-lM)ard.s." 
B^ Brndea uvtral Somg$ with OcAettrW ilccomfMnimcNl.^B 

All this on Tuesday evening, Oct. 11, at Iiying 
Hall. 

I had the pleasure a few days aero, of listening to 
Wm. a. Kriro'a performance oti Erhen's new organ, 
built for the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Memphis, 
Tenn. I think you have already had a detailed des- 
cription of the onran. It is one of Erhen's moat suc- 
cessful effbrtK. and it sei'ms almost a matter of reirret 
that it should be taken from our city. The exhibi- 
tion, usual upon the completion of a new organ. In 
this case has been in a great measure a private one. 

Mr. King's performance included the overture to 
"Semiramide" and *Wiliiam Tell" and his own 
"Wedding March/'and organ arrangement Of "Home 
Sweet Home." The exhibition was in every degree 
satisfactory, but made us long for the time to eo^e 
when we may sit down to a regular "Organ . Con- 
cert," such as you only have in your Music Hall, 
under the inspiring shade of "the great^ organ." ^ 

T. W. M. 
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VooaU Willi PlBDO AoooBpaDlneBt. 

The soldier sleepeth, he is not dead T L. Heath, 90 

This sonf ottffht to bo good, for tho aimt OMlaa K. 
Dodgo says thai H was oowpoaei l ospresalj far bli 
•oncorts, and that bo p«M Um Mlher Ihorefor tha 
" anm of f ftj dollars." It b a vaiy pesCtj m4 adlwi- 
lag ballad. 

Eveninc: is sweet. (Chanson de Magali.) Song 
or Duct. " J/™7/«." 40 

Cm of tho beat, and aomo would call It tho proltloit 
ploeo to tho opera. It la a kind of naskal play, eo«- 
lalsad la tho leapouplTo song or duotfung by Vloroaft 
aod MIrrllli. Tho poon hirlades a aumber of baau- 
ttfUl tboaghls. Tho pleco may bo sunf bj one voleo, 
as tbo two volecs ars ttot saiplojod at Ibo aaao tlmo. 

The Soldier to his Mother. Ballad. B. Covert, dO 

It dlflm from moat of tbe raeont aoldlor aongs. la 
tho foci that tho hero Is usHhorsleti, Mrwouaded, 
Bor dying. It b writSaubj ^ gantlo — la tho f y» 
asd li Torj baautlAsl. 

At your feet, behold I I fenain. (A voa fpieda, 
Mas. me voillL) ''J/ireiOs." SO 

MMtmlUlaaduflietiM- nopettOosar Xlnlllile 



InatrameDtel Maalo. 

ChoBur dei Moissonenn, de V open. "Miretlle." 

W. Kriiger, 40 
Thbi '* Chorus of Barvoatort,** la at eaco rerj ortgi- 
ual and very brilliant. Thoaa who try It will aot And 
It likeany other pleco. Itfci, at tha lamo tlmo, aot 
dtflhsult, containing small aofoa la tha hardor paito, 
which can bo left oni at ploaaara. 

Sottvenirs de 1' opera " Mireille." H, BoulUn. 90 
Gontalna foar of tho priadpal abs of tho opasa, 

skillfully oomUnod aod vailod. 

Gems from "Mireille." J. C Joknoon. 50 

Goataias sis of tho noal brilHaot piocaa of tho opam. 
La Paraadole, Magali, Boag of Tovoa. flavoyard air, 
Laaf-gatborar'a chorna, aad BarvisI cherao, arrsagid 
la tho ilmpleot meaaar. Tho atodalaHoos botwooa 
tho airs ars short, aad all la ande ao aaaj as fosslbis 

Marche fnnebre. Piano and Violin. J, Ekkberg, 
▲aothar of Mr. ■chbacf^SmBeolloal sartts. 

Six morceaux for Cabinet Qigaa. L, HJSofOkard. 
No. 3. Penitence. 
4. In Memoriam. 
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Tho prsetedlag aaabors hava alrsadj 

phat dMbraat la 



Booka. 

Tbb CnoRua Wrbath ; a oollectioii of Fa- 
cted and Secular Cboraaes, selected horn the 
best Oratorios, Operas, and Glee Booka. For 
Musical Conventions,Societies, Singing achoola 
and the Home circle. 



The Arst half of this book coatataaa 
salattloa of Oratorio maslo. Tho saeoad half ooatalao 
aa oqaally oarefttl aalaotloa of Olaaa aad Opcta oh^ 
raaaa. It la aafldaat pralsa to thia collectloa of gleaa 
to aay, that thaj ars fUUy equal to those la tho Bos- 
toa Qloo Book. While thoy ars bjr the boat lagllsh 
eoaipoaon, a aambor of thom have baaa kaowa to but 
a vary fow of ear stageis. '"Old May Momlag," ••tea 
tho Chariot at boat," aad othscs, eaaaoi foU to ba 
fovorilas. 



Mosio BT Mail.— Music Is seat by mall, tho oipoaso baiag 
two canto for ovary foar oaaoaa, or naottoa ihoraof. Porseao 
at adistoneo will fad tho eoavoyaaot a s'avlag of time aad 
ospense la obUlalagsupfllas. Books aaa alsa ho scat at 
doable those ratoo. 
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For Dtrigfat^t Jonrnal of MhaIo. 

Half a doien of Beethoven*! Contempo- 

raiiei. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIBRI. 
lCoiiUna«<l from pftft 823.] 

On ThurMiay, Bl%rch 1, 1792, LpopoH,the Em- 
peror, followed his brother Joseph "to the other 
sifle,** as the Germans express it (jenseiii), aOer 
an illness of but 8G hours. At the coronation of 
his successor. Francis I., as Kinjs of Bohemia and 
as Emperor of Germany,~the latter at Frank- 
fort, 14 July— Salieri ajrain had the direction of 
the music, which consisteil mainly of the same 
pieces, which had been performed on similar oc- 
casions two years before. 

Chancres in the direction of the opera and other 
causes occurred, which in succeeding years re- 
liered Salieri from his dnty of delivering an an- 
nual composition for the stage. Still the number 
of his works was largely increased. I shall con- 
tent myself, and doubtless more than content most 
readers, by simply adding a chronological list of 
these works. The little that remains to be said 
of the quiet life, which for thirty-three years the 
composer led, mostly in Vienna, can then close 
the narrative. 

1 792. •'CatUina,** 2 acts, text by Abbate Casti, 
never performed. It was a tragi-comic work in 
which the chief comic character was, Marcos 
Tnllius Cicero 1 One Italian wrote, another 
composed it; of course it was all right 

Salien seems also in this year to have competed 
a part of Martin's ^^Priticeiue de Babylane^** and 
to have gone on with the next work noted, viz : 

1793. ^IlMandoatta rovescia," which he had 
formerly begun for Venice, under the title ••£* 
iioia eaprieeioMf*' 2 acts, brought out under the 
direction of Baron von Brann, Jan. 13, 1 795. In 
this text men hare the duties, cares, characters 
and feelings of women, and vice vend. The men 
are the blushing and modest objects of the stor- 
my passion of the other sex. It proved a bad 
subject for the stage, and a failure. 

f 794. *^EraclUo e Demoeriio" text by Camera, 
2 actSL 8ali«'ri calls this in his own papers, ^Op- 
eretta huJ/aJUoMofiea." a very good descriptive 
title for a work which presents the weeping and 
laughing philosophers. It was produced August 
18, and had a fair run until superseded by 

**Palmyra^^ ^^opera eroiea eomiea f in 2 acts, 
text by Camera, drawn from the **Le Princeiue 
de Bahylone" sent to Salieri from Paris, as al- 
ready noted. None of the music which he had 
composed to the French text was retained to the 
Italian words, for the same reasons which had led 
him to compose the ^^Axtar^ anew, when Joseph 
n. wished for the *' Tarore/' This was one of the 
master's most successful and famous works, and 
in 1803 was reproduced in the Theater an der 
Wien, revised and with alterations by him. It 
not only made the round of the German stage in 
Italian or in German translation, but in 1812 was 
brought out at Warsaw in the Polish language. 



'In this opera appears for the first time, so far as 
T know, or at least rei'ollect, a vocal unaccompa- 
nied quartet, SUenzio facciasi^ an eflfect made 
common enough since, but then a new and strik- 
ing proof of the simple means by which true ge- 
nius produces great effects. This was invariably 
repeated. 

1 796. For the annual concerts for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of Vienna musicians, 
established by Gassniann in 1771, and especially 
to celebrate the 2dth anniversary of the Araocia- 
tion, Salieri composed a cantata entitled "Z^ rt- 
canancenza^ consisting of a chorus, recitative and 
air with concerted instruments. The vocalist 
was the composer's pupil, Gassmann's second 
daughter, Theresa. Salieri had taught her ten 
years gratis and had made her one of the orna- 
ments of the Vienna stage. Not expecting, with 
his feeble frame, to live to see the 50th anniver- 
sary of the society, Salieri wrote at the end of 
this cantata : 

**The author of this Cantata sends greeting and 
peace from the lap of eternity to that composer 
who shall write the Thanksgiving Cantata for the 
celebration of the half century, and to all who 
shall assist in the performances. 
Vienna, 1796. Salieri." 

His opera this year was **I1 Moro," opera buffa, 
2 acts, text by Camera, performed August 7. It 
had some excellent numbers, but was no success. 
Orgone, the lover of the piece, sings always in 
falsetto, and is asked by the Moor why that is ? 
Orgone replies ; 

Ella sappta 
Che si danno fra noi certi spettacoli 
Chiamati opere serie e che son veri 
Mostri deir arte. In esse. 
Far sempre i maschi amanti 
Che dicon mille e mille cose tenere, 
Per legge teatral di nentro gencre. 

[You must know that with us there is a kind 
of plays called Opere Serie^ which are monsters 
of Art. In these it has always been the rule to 
have the lovers who say a thousand upon thousand 
of tender things, of the neuter gender.] So Or- 
gone must sing falsetto in order to make love 
like the Eunuchs, who performed the heroes in 
Handel's and all the other Italian operas of his 
time and for long years af^er. A satire that hits 
also such parts as the lover in Rossini's "Bomeo 
and Juliet," sung by women. 

1797. "/ tre FUofofij" also by Camera, in 
which the systems of Pirro, Diogenes and Pythag- 
oras appear in ludicrous contest, remained a 
fragment 

^FaUtttaffj ossia U tre hurle," opera buffa, in 2 
acts, text by Defranceschi. First performance 
Jan. 8d, 1798. Of course the subject is the 
*»Merry Wives of Windsor." The overture is 
lively English contre-dance music, the cue being 
taken from the first words of the introduction : 
^Porsitomidi nuovo a hollar T (Then begin 
the dance anew.) In the opening scene Bar- 
dolph sits talking in his sleep, in a low monotone 
until the last note, which b very high and loud; 




for Falstafi' enters and gives him a punch in the 
ribs at that point to wake him. It is curious that 
one of the airs is in German — sung by Mistress 
Ford ("Ah, the men— I hnow them well T') No. 
3 is a duet : **La stessa la ntessMma," 

Ten variations upon which, by Ludwig van 
Beethoven, are arlvertised in the Vienna Zeit- 
ung of March 2(1, two months after the first per- 
formance of the opera. 

A still greater compliment from the same source 
was paid him a few months later. That proud, 
impetuous young genius, moving in the higher 
circles of Vienna society, among princes and 
counts of the empire, as an equal with equals, the 
dedications of whose works thus far,^xcept a 
few of minor importance, and the Sonatas dedi- 
cated to Haydn— had been to kings, princes and 
persons of noble birth, published his opxu 1 2, with 
the following title : ^'Tre Sonate per il clavicem- 
halo o Forte-Piano^ con un VioUno^ CompoHe e 
dedicate al Si<^. Antonio Salieri, primo Maesiro di 
capella della Corte Imperiaie di Vienna, j-c, Sfc, 
dal Sig'r Liugi van Beethoven, Opera 12. A Vi- 
enna, Presto Antonia e Comp." Beethoven had 
been studying dramatic composition with Salieri, 
and this dedication was a pure mark of esteem 
and gratitude — it was really a compliment 

1799. TwocanUtas:*'i>«r Tiroler Landsturm," 
in German, and *»Za riconoscenza dei Tiroleii," in 
Italian, composed for the benefit of the suflTering 
Tyrolese, and performed at a grand concert in 
Vienna, belong to this year ; as also a Mass, with 
Graduale, Offertorium and Te Deum, all in dou- 
ble chorus, intending for performance on occasion 
of the declaration of peace with the French re- 
public ; but as the piece was not concluded, the 
music was for the time laid aside. 

1800. ^^Cesarein Farmacwta," opera eroi-com- 
iea» 2 acts, text by Defranceschi, was produced 
June 2, successfully. Among his notes upon this 
work is one which Mosel cites. There is a bast 
air in the first act in which Tullo laments the 
danger of starving; "the air is comic for the rea- 
son," writes the composer, "that when the comic 
actor weeps upoa the stage, the audience must 
laugh." 

**Angiolina,^oitna ilmatrimonio per nusuro'* 
opera buffa, 2 acts, text by Defranceschi, produ- 
ced Ootober 22, had some success through the 
excellent music, though the text was almost be> 
neath criticism. 

1801. "^Annibale in Capua," Opera Seria, 2 
acts, text by Advocate Sagrafi, composed at, and 
for the opening of the new theatre in, Trieste. It 
was successful there, but nowhere else does it 
appear to have been put upon the stage, and for 
a very good reason ; Salieri had of course to ac- 
commodate his music ^o the powers of his singers, 
and the leading character was written for a Ca»- 
tmto, as in olden times was so common. Think 
of the mighty Hannibal, quavering and roulading 
in soprano I 
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From Trieste the composer was to have gone 
on to Venice ; but the prospect of peace and the 
wish to conduct his double choruses, at the cele- 
bration of it, was stronger than his desire to earn 
money or laurels by so evcry-day a matter as 
composing an opera. On arriving in Vienna he 
found a new invitation to Paris awaiting him, 
with the first act of a text ("Z«5 Troyennes^** by 
R. Bernard) ; but this he also declined. 

1802. ^^La bella sehaygia,** opera in 2 acts, 
text by Bertati, not brought out. The subject 
was not that of the Ballet ''Das WalilmOdchen** 
(t^irl of the forest), a theme from which was va- 
ried by Beethoven, and of the opera by W«»ber, 
bat a wild girl supposed to be found by the Span- 
iards on an American island. 

"Dig Neger'\t\\e Nejjros), a heroic-comic Ger- 
man opera, twoact8,text by Friedrich Treitschkc, 
first given in the Theater an der Wien, Nov. 10, 
1804, on the stage, where one year later Beetho- 
ven's *'Fidelio" met such ill success. 

Cantata for Archduke Ferdinand, prepared in 
anticipation of the delivery of the archduchess. 
As both mother and child died (Sept. 19, 1802) 
of course the piece was not performed. 

1803. Overture, entr* acts and choruses to 
Kotzebue's '*The Hussites before Naumburg," a 
noble work of the stamp of Beethoven's *^£g- 
mont" music. 

^'Genual Umbo,** sacred cantata by Prividali, 
composed for the Empress, and sung at the pa^' 
ace. The overture — or rather symphony — was 
a piece of programme mnsic, which, for its ludi- 
crous want of intelligibility, unless heard with a 
runninflT commentary before' the eyes, would do 
honor to any of the great lights of the so-called 
**new school** composers. This piece of music 
was intended to depict the entire life of Jesus in 
tones. Accordingly in Salieri's score may be 
read, often to passages of not more than four to 
eight bars of music, such notes as these: ^'GesU 
in mezzo di dottari^** (Jesus in the midst of the 
doctors) ; "Arretiamento di Gesu," (Arrest of 
Jesus) ; '^Viene interrogato** (his examination)&c. 

1804. ** Requiem** Mass, composed for perform- 
ance at his own funeral obsequies, whenever they 
might take place. 

On the 8th December Salieri had the satisfac- 
tion of conducting the Mass for double chorus, 
composed five years before. It was given upon 
oocasion of the celebration of the adoption by 
Francis I. of the title of Emperor of Austria. 

1805. ^^Habsburg." This was a long poem of 
a historic-allegoric character, with no variety of 
rhythm, and merely divided into stanzas, not in- 
tended for music, — but as an offering to the new 
Emperor of Austria. The author, Ferdinand 
von Geramb, it seems, formed the plan of arrang- 
ing a national festival the next year, at which 
his poem should be sung as a Cantata. But 
hardly was the music ready, when the question 
came up, whether an Austrian nation was to ex- 
ist October 1 7, Ulm capitulated to the Frei)ch 
army; on the 30th Bernadotte entered Salzburg, 
and on Nov. 16, Murat marched into Vienna. 
Beethoven's **FideIio" was given to an audience 
mainly of French, — but Salieri's Cantata in prai^ 
of the Habsburgs, it is hardly necessary to add, 
was laid upon the shelf. It was of course no loss 
to the musical world. 

Another Mass, and church pieces suited to the 
times — a Miserere^ a De profundity a ScUvum f<ic 
vopulum^ &c., employed oalieri's pen during the 
last half of this year. 



At this point Mosel gives a summary of Salie- 
ri's other compositions down to this time. They 
were, an organ concerto, 1775; two piano-forte 
concertos, 1778; one for violin, oboe and violon- 
cello, 1774; a symphony, 1776; five serenatas 
for various instruments; 40 canons for three 
voices — **all written," says Salieri, "during my 
walks or when in the company of musicians or 
amateurs, who could sing them on the spot" — 
more than a hundred vocal pieces, for church, 
theatre or the private ciix'le ; twenty-eight vocal 
pieces with piano-forte accompaniment, and va- 
rious smaller matters. A collection containing 
twenty-five of those canons (a tre voci) and a ter- 
zette was published in 1815, with the title "iSc^r- 
zi armonici Vocali." 

(To b« continued.) 



History of the Leipzig Gewftndhaas Con- 
certs. 

II. 

MENDELSSOHN. 1835-47. 

Rightly to appreciate what Mendelssohn did 
for the Gewandhaus Concerts — and throunh them 
for thd general propagation of better ideas of 
what musical performances should be — we ought 
to know in what state they were when the b&ton 
was put into his hand. 

Up to that time, the Kapellmeister conducted 
only those compositions in which voices, whether 
solo or choral, took part ; all other works were 
directed by the Concertmeister, i. «., the leader 
of the violins. A certain mechanical, jog-trot 
kind of correctness had been acquired ; where a 
forte stood, the band played loud, and where a 
piano, softly ; but graduation of light and shade, 
intelligent phrasing, all that gives poetical charm 
to a performance, were unknown ideas. Warmly 
as Mendelssohn speaks of the orchestra when he 
entered upon his duties, its excellence was but 
comparative ; for I am told as a positive fact by 
one who can speak with authority, that at that 
time only two, or perhaps three, of the violinists 
could play at all decently ; but one tenorist could 
be depended upon, as also but one violoncellist. 
The members of the orchestra, who had also to 
play in the church services and in the theatre, 
were miserably paid ; and therefore took the first 
opportunity of obtaining a more profitable post 

Such was the state of things,when in January, 
1835, Mendelssohn, at that time Kapellmeister 
at Dusseldorf, was invited to take the direction. 
His letters to Herr Schleinitz in reply deserve to 
be printed in letters of gold, so noble, so unselfish, 
in short, such a gentleman do they show him to 
have been. 

The first concert under Mendelssohn's direc- 
tion took place on the 4th October, 1835. I can- 
not do better than translate some passages from 
a letter to his family written two days after the 
concert ** I cannot tell you how satisfied I am 
with this commencement, and with the whole way 
in which my position here begins. It is a quiet, 
orderly business position ; one sees that the insti- 
tution has existed for fiftv-«ix years ; and with 
this the people seem to be well inclined and 
friendly to me and my music. The orchestra is 
very good, thoroughly musical, and I fancy in half 
a year it will be still better ; for with what love 
and affection do these people receive them — that 
was quite touching in the two rehearsals we have 
at present had ; there was always a difference, as 
if another orchestra played. There are still 
some deficiencies in the personnel^ but they will 
probably be remedied by degrees, and I believe I 
may anticipate a seriesof very agreeable evenings 
and good performances. I wish you could have 
heard the introduction to my * Calm at Sea,' with 
which the concert commenced ; both in the room 
and in the orchestra there was a quiet, so that 
the finest tone could be heard, and they played 
the whole adaffio quite masterly ; less so the 
allegro, where they had hitherto been accustomed 
to slower time, and would always drag ; but the | 



end again, whcrt* the four^fbur timejf besrins, was 
magnificently done ; the fiddles went at it with 
a fury, that I was regularly frightened, and 
Publicus was deiijihted. The following pieces, 
aria in k major, by Weber, spohr's violin concer- 
to, and introduction to AH Biiba went less well ; 
one rehearsal was not sufficient and they were 
sometimes unsteady ; but the u flat symphony of 
Beethoven, which filled up the second part, suc- 
coetied gloriously, and the Leipzigers shouted 
af^er each movement, Tliere wasan attention and 
an eagerness (Spannung) in the whole orchestra, 
such as I have never seen greater; they looked 
out like Schiefsrof/el (hirdi to he shot at).a6 Zelter 
would have said. After the concert I received and 
made, in the orchestra, a mass of congratulations ; 
first, the orchestra ; then the Thomaners (who 
are famous lad«, they take up their parts so punc- 
tually, and sing out so well, that I have promised 
them an order) ; then came Moscheles, with a 
a whole train of dUettanti ; then two musical jour- 
nals, and so on." A few months later, he writes 
to his sister : — ** The whole orchestra, which has 
some very excellent men, seeks to anticipate my 
every wish, and has made the most remarkable 
progress in delicacy and style, and is so devoted 
to mt», that it of\en affects me." 

No wonder that every member of the orchestra 
loved him, for though he passed over no fault, he 
corrected with so much justice and kindness, 
never hurting anyone's self-respect, and showed 
so friendly an interest in each individual, that 
they could not but be devoted to him. Some of 
them still speak with tears in their eyes of the 
kind glance with which be would nod at them, 
when they had successfully mastered any par- 
ticularly diflicult pa«isage. 

Nor did he let his kindness end in words or 
nods. Twice, at his express and urgent repre- 
sentations, did the Town Council increase the 
salaries of the members of the orchestra. 

Just as considerate, too, was Mendelssohn to 
the (.'omposers whose works were performed, and 
to the artists who appeared, in the concerts. No 
trouble was too great to insure them a favorable 
hearing. His warm-hearted endeavors to set 
Liszt right with the public, when the latter were 
offended by some unusual financial arrangements 
made by the great pianist's agent, are but a 
specimen of his way of acting. His letters to 
composers who could not be present at the per- 
formance of their works, show how cordially he 
rejoiced at their success, and at the same time 
was so truthfully loyal, and so modest in pointing 
out any imperfections. That these letters have 
been published is as honorable to those who re- 
ceived them, as to him who wrote them. 

The resignation, from ill-health, of Matthtii, 
soon after Mendelssohn's appointment, gave him 
the opportunity ofbringing Herr Ferdinand David 
to Lieipzig as Concert^meister. By a strange 
coincidence this consummate artist was born in 
the same house in Hamburg, in which Mendel- 
ssohn himself in the previous year first saw the 
light. It is scarcely too much to say, without such 
a prime minister, even Mendelssohn hioiself could 
hardly have brought the orchestra to such per- 
fection. 

It was also at Mendelssohn's invitation that 
Herr Niels Gade came to Leipzig, so delighted 
had he been with the first symphony of the young 
Danish composer. Dr. Bennett's early composi- 
tions were also performed in the early part of his 
directorate. His reign was also remarkable for 
the great number of English lady singers who 
appeared at the concerts. We find tne names 
of Clara Novello, Shaw, Birch, Lincoln and 
Dolby. 

Tliere is one remarkable omission in the '*Men- 
delssohn letters." It was during Mendelssohn's 
conductorship that several of Schumann's com- 
positions were brought out in the Gewandhaus. 
That he did not like all Schumann's works is true ; 
but it is equally true that he greatly admired some 
of them, and tnat he expres^d his admiration in 
letters to bis friends ; some of these were laid be- 
fore the editors when the letters were being 
prepared for publication — but yet no trace of 
them appears. There is a littleness in this, of 
which Mendelssohn himself had not one atom 
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in his nature, and which ho would have been the 
first to condemn. 

Space would fail me, were I to record all that 
Mendelsmlm did for the GewMndlinus, and for 
music in Leipci^;. The visits of the Kin<;of Sax- 
ony to the concerts, and tlie influence which 
Mendtdsffohn thus gained with him, led to the 
establishment of the Conservatory box ; one of 
his greatest services was the way in which he 
educated his audience. At that time, the tickets 
were not transferable, and althoujrh the places 
were not reserved, each subscriber was always 
to be found in the one plare. It was almostlike a 
large family party, and Mendelssohn was the 
head of the house. His cordiality and apprecia- 
tiveness were contagious, and the audience re- 
joiced when they could applaud a new name or a 
new work, and thus give an encouragement to 
those who had not yrt had an opportunity of 
making a name. The affection between the 
audience and the Kapellmeister showed itself in 
a hundred ways. Let one serve for an example. 
At the last concert before Mendelssohn's mar- 
riage, the finale of ** FufeUo" had been performed. 
The applause which bade him farewell, st*emedas 
ifit would never cease. With a countenance 
beaming with happiness, Mendelssohn sat down 
to the piano to play his thanks. He chose that 
theme to the finale, to which belong the words : — 

** Werein holdes Weib errungen, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein," 

and made it the subject of the most brilliant and 
touching variations. Of course the applause was 
more enthusiastic than ever. 

From 1841 to 1845, Mendelssohn was generally 
residing in Berlin, whither the King of Prussia 
had called him with the hope of finding some fit- 
ting employment for him. During his absence his 
place was supplied by the Herren David, Ferdi- 
nand Killer, and Oade. In 1845 he returned to 
Leipzig, and alternately with Gade conducted the 
concerts till Easter 1847, when ill health obliged 
him to resign. 

The season 1847-1848, was (conducted bv Gade. 
Its commencement was clouded by the aeath of 
Mendelssohn, which occurred on the 4th Novem- 
ber, the very evening upon which a concert 
should have taken place, but which was of course 
postponed when it was known that the beloved 
master was dying. The following concert on the 
11th was devoted to his memory. The first part 
was select«d from his own compositions, ana in- 
cluded Luther*s Prayer — Verleih una Frieden ;" 
overture to MelusineJEichendorTsiVacA^/w/,** Ver- 
gangefi Ut der liehle Taq" composted with sp«*cial 
reference to his sister fanny's death — the ^^Nunc 
DimitluT from the English evening service, writ- 
ten in the previous summer, and the overture to 
** St. Paul,** The second part consisted of 
Beethoven's ** Eroiea,** A hard ta?k it was for 
the performers to master their feelings. It was 
a solemnity never to be forgotten by those who 
were present. 

My letter has gone to a greater extent than I 
first anticipated. I therefore reserve the little 
that yet remains to be said till next week. — Corr. 
Lond. OrchestrcL 



Moiart'i '* Magic Flute.*" 

Beethoven pronounced the ZauhirJUfte the master- 
piece of Mozart.which goes far to vnhsuntiate what has 
been often asserted, and as often denied, that the 
composer of Fiddio was jealous of the reputation of 
the composer of Don Juan. Without presuming to 
offer an oplnk>n on so delicate a point — without wish- 
ingto pry into the inward dcpth<i of the heart of Beet- 
hoven, or to arraign human nature on the plea that 
the greatest and most gifted have the faflines of the 
weakest — we may state, without reserve, tiiat so far 
as a close acquaintance with the dramatic writings of 
Mosart can entitle us to judge, the opera of OU Zau- 
berftdte, viewed as a whole, appears not comparable 
to Figaro^ Dan Giovanni, or even to Idomeneo, a much 
earlier effort. That the score is crowded with beau- 
ties — that the melodies are ahnndant, fresh, and 
genuine — that the fart of having a tale of enchantment 
to set to music conducted Mozart into another world, 
where the inexhaunible fcnility of his invention was 
triumphantly demonstrated, raiinot lie denied. But 
several causes militated against the possihiliiv of 
the ZiuberJUfU (any more than the CUmenta di Tito, 
its inferior, which was composed almost at the same 



time) being one of the greatest and most perfect 
works of its author. The ciroumsianciiA under whidi 
it was written were unfavorable. Erannuel Schi- 
kanedef, the manager of one of the Vienna theatres, 
an old companion of Mozart's, when on the brink of 
ruin, prevailed on the {;reat musician to promise him 
an opera in which the frivolous tastes of the majority 
of the habitues of his establishment should be in some 
measure consulted. Schlkaneder himself wrote the 
hook, and though the task was very unwelcome to 
Mozart, who was uncompromising fn all that con- 
cerned his art, he undertook to save hiH friend. How 
this kindliness of heart was repaid by the basest in^n^- 
tiiude, is well known. Mozart never received a 
florin for the music of Zauberft6te, although the opera 
met with great success and* revived the fortunes of 
the theatre. Schikaneder (who was also the original 
Papageno) disposed of copies of the score to the 
directors of other theatres, and appropriated to him> 
self what it had been agreed should be the only re- 
muneration for the lime and pains Mozart had bestow- 
ed upon it. DiiHnif the pro2rcss of the composition 
Mozart was sufTcring under constant ill health, and 
forebodings of his npproachin{r end were incessantly 
tormenting him. But worst of all, the book of Schi- 
kaneder is little better than a farracro of absurdities, 
which no geniu8,liowcver tnm8<-endent,could possibly 
succeed in elevating to serious interest. A brief 
sketch of the plot may help to stibstantiate this as- 
sertion. Sarastro, high priest of the temple of !««, 
is desirous of educatiujr Paminn, daughter of Astri- 
fiammante, Queen of Night, in the faith and mys- 
teries of the true religion. To carry ont his purpose 
he has her conveyed away secretly from her mother's 
cnKtody. Tamino, Prince of Egypt, is enamoured 
ofPamlna, and tracing her to the temple of Isis be- 
comes a noviciste in the mysteries, in the hopes of 
regaining possession of the object of his love. To 
test the constancy of his nature, Sarastro, a very well 
meaning personage for a priestof Isis, condemns him 
to a temporary separation from Pamina, and causes 
him to undergo sundry orfleals by which his truth 
and courage may be estahllHhed. Pamina is con- 
demned to similar trials. Both come out victorious, 
and in spite of the arts of the Queen of Night, who, 
bnmine with the desire of vengeance against Saras- 
tro for having rohlied her of her daughter, attempts 
to persuade Pamina to kill him and steal his crown, 
the lovers are found worth v of Isis and of each other. 
The comic action is divided between Papageno, a 
bird catcher, who follows Tamino in his adventures, 
and Monotitatos, the chief of the slaves of Sarastro, a 
traitor who betravs his trust and endeavors to se- 
duce Pamina. As a safecoard, Tamino is provided 
with a magic flute, by means of which he is enabled 
to give alarm and summon aid in case of danger. 
Hence, it Is needless to add, the name of the opera — 
Die ZauberflGte. Papasreno is also gifted with an in- 
strument of music, which, when plaved upon, turns 
an^er into mirth and sets everybody dancing. The 
effect which Mozart has made out of this, in the 
Jwale to the flmt act, where the famous tune, O dofce 
concento, is introduced, must be well-remombored by 
all who have seen the opera. The other personages 
of the drama are three attendants on the Queen of 
Night, three good genu (hoys of the temple, in tlie 
German libretto) in the interest of Sarastro ; an old 
woman, who afterwards becomes Papafrena, the wife 
of Papageno, Domofontes, an orator,styled "initlnted," 
who plays a part in the second act, into the secret of 
which the audience is not Initiated ; Oronte, a priest; 
and two men in armor, whose precise business is in- 
explicable. 

Out of such materials it would have been strange 
if an interesting story had been constructed. Schi- 
kaneder could not do it, with Mozart to assist him, as 
the result shows. While the first act at least verses 
on the intelliKibIo,the second, would require an lambli- 
chus (not translated by a Taylor) to explain. Genii 
of either sex, priests, slaves, monsters, armed men, 
orators, and lions are mingled in happy confusion. 
The real siirniflcation may possibly have something 
to do with the mysteries of Isis and Osiris ; to the 
multitude it is " caviare,'' and sets comment at de- 
fiance. Goethe, the poet. neverthelcs8,wrote what he 
called a second part of Zaiiberfldte, one of the least 
generally read of his works. Our intention is not to 
enter into a critical analysis of an opera which, com- 
posed for a German stage in 1791, is at the present 
moment (60 years after) brought ont in an Italian 
Opera as a certain means of profit. Moreover the 
music, thanks to its beauty and variety, is familiar 
as "household wo»ds."The short pieces have enjoyed 
an unchanging popularity in the concert mom, and 
are known to amateurs as well as mu«icinns. The 
overture, the most learned and admirable of all 
Mozart's orchestral ' preludes, is prohnbly the finest 
ever composed. Moznrt would seem to hare written it 
to console himself for those ephemeral portions of the 
opera which he was persuaded by Schikaneder to 



write and rewrite, until Schikaneder was satisfied. 
It iH a regular feaPt of counterpoint ; hut the beauty 
and sublimity of the ideas, and the exceeding clear- 
ness of their development, take away all vestige of 
pedantry. The rkorah, or canto fermo, in C minor, 
for the two armed men, in the Jinale to the second 
act, is also an elaborate and majestic composition, 
tlie fugal accompaniment in the orchestra oetraving 
the hand of the consummate master. In opposition 
to ihe«e grand pieces we may cite the first air of Pa- 
pageno, the birdcatcher ; the dnet between him and 
Pamina ; and, in short, all the music in which Pa- 

Sageno is concerned, as among the liKhtcst music 
lozart has produced — although, on the other hund, 
extremely lively and pretty. But, as a counter- 
balance, there are many passa^jes in ZauberJUke which 
discover neither the beauty of melody, nor the pro- 
digious science, nor the lofty and passionate expres- 
sion, for which the dramatic music of Mozart is 
generally remarkable. The march, with the flute 
solo, when Pamina and Tamino are passing through 
the ordeals of fire and water, with another flute solo 
near the opening of the first Jinale, are absolutely 
trivial, and are evident proofs of Mozart's contempt 
for the excessive absurdity of the situation. Wher-. 
ever opportunities for dramatic efiect present thero- 
selves, Mozart, as usual, has availed himself of them 
in A masterly manner. A striking example of this 
is found in the introduction to the first act, where 
Tamino is pursued bv a serpent, and saved by the 
intervention of the three attendants of the Queen 
of Nifsht. Of the passionate declamatory music— s 
a 9tyle in which Mozart has never been surpassed and 
rarely equalled — there are several fine specimens tn 
Zauber/ldte, among which are the larghetto of the first 
air of the Queen of Night (in Q minor), the song of 
Pamina (in the' same key,) and the exquisite quartet 
in E flat, at the commencement of the second ./Sna/s, 
for Pamina and the three bovs of the Temple. The 
power of endowing each of his characters with a 
distinct and well-sustained individuality, so notice- 
able in Figaro and Don Giovanni, is scarcely less re- 
markable in ZauberJUSte, The solemnity of the music 
given Sarastro and the priests of ^sis is wonderfully 
contrasted with the reckless levity of that <» 
Papageno; while between the bravura songs of 
the Queen of Night (from the profuse employment of 
the highest notes of the register, destinea, no doubt, 
^r some exceptional voice) and the music of Pamina, 
the difference is eonally well maintained. Even in 
the trios for the remale attendants of the Queen of 
Night, and those for the boys of the Temple of Isis, 
the concert is proserved with scarcely less felicity ; 
and it must be noticed that the separate character- 
istics are set forth quite as strongly in moroeaux d^en- 
tembfe as in solos, duets, and airs, where of course, ite 
exhibition would be comparatively easy. If we 
would refer to isolated pieces, wo need only point to 
the beautiful air, in E flat, of Tamino, cara imma- 
pine ; tlie merry little song of Papageno, Genie h qui' 
Vvccdlatore, one of the most sparkling tunes ever 
written ; recitative and air of the Queen of Night, 
(in B flat,) In/elice contolaio, with its pathetic mioi^io 
and extraordinary p|assage8 of bravura ; the song of 
Mono!*tatos, the chief slave, to which the sparing 
employment of the contrabano, and the incessant 
reiteration of semi-qnavers,impart a special character ; 
the «econd, and by far the grandest, air of the Queen 
of Nitrht, Gli angui d*in/ento (in D minor), in which 
a mother's curse is coiiveyod with such terrible pow- 
er, while the nnnatural strain upon the higher notes 
of the voice in the last movement is overlooked in 
the belief that the personage and the sitnation is nn 
natural ; and last, not least, the solemn and magnifi- 
cent air of Sarastro (in £) Qta tdegno, which the 
eflTorts of all the bass singers, bad. good, and indifinsr- 
ent, for the last half century have failed to render 
commonplace or hackneyed. This song is an apos- 
trophe to Peace, and music never spoke in language 
more tranquil, expressive, and sublime. The air in 
G minor of Pamina, Ah Jo to, stands alone in pathetic 
loveliness, and we have therefore separated it from 
the rest, as incomparable with anything else. Among 
the best concerted pieces we may include the mor- 
eeaux d^entemble for the three attendants of the Queen 
of Night, and those for the three boys of the Temple, 
which only differ in character, not in degree of beauty. 

Thofirstj^nciie, though very long and varied, is not 
to be named in the same breath with the JinaUt to 
Figaro and Don Giovamti ; but the second is full of 
musical beauties, and were it not for the ineffective 
march of the action, which necessitates so many 
changes and full closes, would be exceptionable. The 
opening quartet and concluding chorus, both in E 
flat, are both exquisite in their way. The twofquin- 
tets^are ingenious and interesting pieces of concerted 
music ; bat that in the first act (in B flat), where 
Papageno begins to sing with the padlock on his 
mouth, is by far the most beautiful. , The little duet, 
in E flat. La doveprende amor ricetto, is as simple and 
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popolar a tnne as, doice eoncento, and has as long 
been the property of the orgiiea de Barharie and other 
instmmcnts of street harmony. Its melody will be 
racoj^ized by the unitiated as the '' Manly Heart " 
To the introduction of the flrst act we haVe already 
allndedy as to one of the finest and mo^t dramatic 
pieces. The instni mentation of the whole opera is 
masterly ^transparent and gorgeoasly colored. Among 
the effects peculiarly impressire, we may note the 
me of the trombom-s in the opening overture, and in 
Ihe beginning of the second act ; the sparing manner 
in which these solemn instraments (too often made 
the representatives of mere noise by compoeert) are 
employed thronghout, is worthy of attention. As in 
Don Giovanni the trombones are only brought in when 
the statue of the Commendatore appears, so in Znu- 
berflBte they are (after the overfore) entirely confined 
to the music of the priests ; and we cannot commend 
those who, violating Mozart's intention, for the 
sake of an imaginary increase of power or brilliancy, 
force them into other parts of the score, and deprive 
them of their individuality in the points where the 
composer has himself introduced them. Without 
eutenng into further detail, however, we may bring 
this rapid sketch to a close by repeating, that though 
the opera of ZauberflOtt contains some of the best, it 
also contains some of the least admirable music of Mo- 
zart, and therefore cannot jnstlv be cited as the ch^f 
d'ceuvre. What is feeble or trivial.however.we readily 
lay to the stupidity of Schikaneder and the libretto ; 
while that which is great and h«&utiful springs ezclu- 
sivelv from the immortal genius of the composer.-^ 
London Times, July 11, 1851. 



To the above very fiur musical appreciation we 
add here a deeper insight into what ts most Mozart- 
ish in this opera, from the pen of Mozart's Russian 
biographer, Oulibichev. It is an extract from 
his analysis of the entire opera, piece by piece, which 
may be found translated in an earlier volume of this 
journal. 

Let us see if there be no not some way of discover- 
ing another meaning in this work ; another cause, 
which may have created this miraculous score ; in a 
word, a thought, which we can admit without slan- 
dering Schikaneder. 

Mozart, when he undertook to compose the Zmt- 
berfloU, had but a few mouths to live. His strength 
was so enfeebled, that he had frequent fits of fainting 
while he wrote. And yet he works away incessan^ 
ly upon this opera, which seems to have interested 
him very greatly, in spite of all there was about it 
that would have repelled another. During thin 
time that fateful messenger, the man who ordered 
the Re^iem, presents himself. For whom is this 
mysterious order ? And the dread voice, which 
spoke so often to the predestined roan, replied : for 
thyself 1 From that time forward the thought of 
poison, which he believed that he had taken, gained 
more and more possession of him, hastening his end. 

Already very weak, with one foot in the grave, 
Mozart could no longer, as in former times, yield him- 
self up to the storm of sensual inclination. He was 
no longer the Mozart of Don Giovanni. On the other 
hand, it is nothing strange in youthful invalids, for 
the emotions of love to grow more intense while they 
grow purer; reaching a higher pitch of spirituality 
and poes^, with the increase of physical exhaustion. 
When this decline has gone so far that the poor suf- 
ferer has little hope, then the love which lacks the 
power of earthly gratification, fondly takes refuge in 
the realm of memory ; it takes on the colors of that 
magical prism, through which we contemplate the 
past ; it runs through one bv one all the elegiac 
chords of the minor tones of the soul ; and when the 
nnalterable order of the psychological modulation has 
finally brought back a major harmony, the love 
•Creams back to iu source. It awakens mysterious 
images ; it announces itself in inextinguishable pre- 
sentiments ; it becomes religion and religious poesy ; 
the worship and the aspiration for the unknown Beau- 
tiful. 

I think there is no one among my musical readem 
who will not feel, to what a degree the character of 
ZavberJUitt hannonizea with the moral phenomena, 
whose origin and rouFequences, I have recalled. But 
such analogies could not have made themselves ap- 
parent in a piece of theatrical mnmc, had not tne 
libretto afforded an occasion, or at least hera and 
there a pretext, for it. Whether it did or not we 
will now proceed to examine. 

In til is medley of unconnected scenes, which the 
poet had invented just to occupv the eyes, there 
liad crept in almost providentially some common- 
places of feeling, some of those lyrical thoughts, 
which in their abstraction or their universality suffice 
to lend to vocal music the coloring and expression 



that are moat favorable for it« With these common- 
places a man of genius can always produce beautiful, 
true, expressive, and even sublime pongs ; but for the 
great effects, on the contrary, which belong exclu- 
sively to dramatic mnsic, puch mere lyrical moments 
do not suffice, unless thev are introduced aud motiwd 
by the progress of the (frama, and are pushed to a 
certain degree of energy by means of the characters 
and situations. 

Let us see, then, what kind of lyrical common- 
places we find scattered here and there in both acts of 
this opera. If we examine closely, we may assure 
onrwelves that they are nearly all based on religious 
and elegiac feelings. Lament and reverie, a regret 
of the past and amvfftical loninng are expressed in 
them. A pure accident in this work of folly, we 
admit. Bnt let as collect these scattered thonghts. 
and we shall see them, to our great surprise, all 
gather round a sort of symbolic focns, which will 
reflect back to us, trait for trait, the imago of the 
man who had to recognize himself therein. Even 
the text, flat as it is, seems to he almost always an al- 
lusion to the moral state of the composer *. 

Mm Blldnlflii lut hraaabemd •ehttn. 
This portrmit Is enrhAntlng fklr. 
(T«nor ArlH.) 

One of the sweetest spots of refuge for a sick 
imagination is the remembrance of the days of youth, 
to which the text carried back our hero,* those days 
when the yet virgin heart pursued an imago, the type 
whereof the eyes have never seen, and of which the 
fancy alone in some of those inspired moments of 
clairvoyance had dreamed. 

Znr Ztols fUhrt Dich diMa B»hD. 

Thisp«th eondncte thM to the goal, 

(Fiiutla of the first act.) 

Mozart stood at the end of his career ; he saw the 
goal before him ; the grave within a few steps,preiwnt ; 
in the future an immortal glory. 

.Ta, iohfdhrSjM i^t vepiehwandent 
Tet, I ftel that It huvAiiliihad I 
(Aria of PiuB*Qa,) 

Yes, I feel that it ia all over with me ! Is not this 
the mournful theme, out of which all the musician's 
thonghts at that time flowed, and into which they all 
ran hack ? 

In other passages religions thonghts and feelinss 
found for their outpouring texts of a truly Christian 
savor, such as one is justly astonished at In a libretto 
of this sort. 

Sarastro invokes the ^protection of the gods for 
those who hover on the brink of death ; then he con- 
tinues : 

T>oeh solltvn si« ta Graho g«h«m, 
Po lohntdMrTunFend kilhnen TAuf ; 
NAhmt st« In aorsn ITohatlti auf ! 
[Bat mnatthoy ko doirn to the fiave, 
Reward their virtaoos brave careAr 
Aod take them to your pnrer sphere !] 
(lovoeaftloa to Tels and Ostriii.) 

As Tamino ia led before the mvstorions gates, 
which open only once for the initiatecl, we hear : 



Wenn er dee Todee Pehreeken UbenrlndeD kann, 
BehvioKt er nkh aas der Erde hlmmelao 
If he vietorlons o'er Death*! terrors rW, 
ihal) he mar fhwi earth ap to the skies,] 
(Finale of seeond aet.) 



^ 



The power of harmony, which the Magic Flute re- 
presents, condncts the aspirants through the ways of 
darkness into which they have ventured : 

Wir waadeln. doreh dee Tones Maeht, 
Froh dureh des Todee dUstiv Nneht. 
[We walk by Tone's eontrolHngmlitht 
l^JolelDgly throacrh Death's dark nffht,) 
(Finale of seeond aet.) 

At the beginning of this same finale the Three 
Boys announce the dawn of a new day and the bliss 
of the initiated : 

Dann let die Srd* ein Hinmelreieh 
Und 8t«rb*k)ben den OWtem ^Meh. 
[Then ie the earth a heaven of lovo. 
And mortals like the gods above.] 

Here Mozart, doubly inspired by texts so purely 
musical in themselves, and hearing such a wonder- 
ful afiinity to the state of his own soul, has shown 
himself entirely like himself. This is what speaks 
tous so eloquently at the present day and, with a few 
other pieces favored by analogous texts, shines with 
immortal lustre in the score. The comic and tragic 
features of the subject, that is to say the action, the 
drama it^telf, sink more or less into the background, 
and we see in them to-day the weak parts of the work. 
One might say with truth, then, that this is the least 
dramatic of the operas of Mozprt, since its most sal- 
ient scenes are nearTv all attached to moral situations, 
which may properly enough present themselves as 
episodes in a drama, but should not make up the 
whole work essentially. The drnma requires action 
and acting passion. Bnt what is the style of the 



greatest scenes in the Zavberjldle 1 It is that of Ora- 
torio, and sometimes even the high chureh style, in 
all the grandeur and severity of its old forms. 

Here at length wo find the'thought which fructifies 
the poem, and has extorte«l snch a wonderful harvest 
from the moat nnfmitfut and apparently uncnltivable 
soil. This thought, concealed casentlaflv from overy- 
ho<ly hut Mozart, mas evidently the initiation, not in- 
deed into the mysteries of Isis or of free-masonry, hut 
into the mysteries which every dying Christian be- 
holds behind the half-opened gates of the grave ; Snr- 
astro and bin priests ore true priests in the score ; and 
the magic instrument, the flute, is it not the very 
symbol of music's unspoken and intuitive revelation of 
objecta beyond the grave, of revelations, whose weight 
Mozart surely muat have felt better than any other. 




nsu ^broab. 



A New School Fbstital (Concludrd.) 

CABLSRtJfiK. — The correspondent of the T^iondon 
Orchtttra concludes his report as follows * — 

" The result of the mutiny was that the second 
Chamber Music Concert had to he given this evening. 
The proiframme comprised the following numbers ; 
sonata for pianoforte and violin by F. Kiel of Beriin 
— Fran and Herr Lnnghaua of liambnrv ; Goethe's 
** Mignon" song {** Kennttda das Land^*)thj Liszt — 
Prau Hauser; sonata for the pianoforte by the late 
Julius Renbke, a pupil of Liszt — Hcrr Otto' Reubke 
of Hansneindorf ; grand dnet for two violins on Schu- 
bert's " DivtrtiMtement a la Ban^miwef by R. Rem^yi 
—the composer and his pupil Ferdinand PfoWroy ; 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and viola, by Embt Man- 
mann of Jena — the Herrcn Pflughanpt of Aixla- 
Cha)>e]Ie, Rem^nyi, and Sevfrix of Lowenburg ; two 
songs by Liszt. " Eb mva etn Wnnderhareg tiein," and 
" In Li'ebetliut-^UeTr Hauser ; Chopin's pcrionaise in 
C sharp minor, transcribed for the violtn, and fantasia 
on themes from the Huguenots, composed and played 
hv Herr E. Rem^nyi ; grand dnet ror two pianos by 
^. Liszt — the Herren Bendel and Pflughanpt. Herr 
Kiel's sonata was the only piece of music apptooch- 
ing respectihility. That it was good would he too 
much to say ; but there were really some appreciable 
ideas in it, some approach to grace. Possibly harl 
it been less tamelv played it might have made a bet- 
ter impression. Mtgnon's song has been composed 
over and over again. To enjoy Liazt's version of it 
one must have become used to his way of song 
writing. When this is the caae, the charm of this 
song is very great, the depth of loneing it expresses 
is almost painful. Fran Hauser's singing of it was 
adminible. Less to my taste were the other songs. 
The l>etter of the two is " Et mwsff ein WundeHmt 
wein." Herr Hauser is not so good a singer as his 
wife. Herr Julius Renbke's sonata is as mterly ngly 
as can be imagined. That Herr Otto Rrubke, who 
has a considerable amount of mechanical power, 
should wish to make his late brother's work known 
to the public is very natural, for affection may bias 
any judgment ; but that the direct ors should have 
allowed such a composition to be inflicted upon an 
audience admits oi no excuse. Herr Remenyi's 
viotin dnet on Schubert's divertissement is good so 
long as he contents himself with literally transcribing 
the original theme ; bnt as soon as lie writes from 
himself ii is so poor, so irrelevant to the original 
compoitition that the new matter is bnt a deformity. 
The same remnrKs apply ro his "Huguenot'* fantasia; 
the |>olonaii>e is merely a transcription. His playing 
was as much out of tune as in the other coorertit. A 
few passages were well given, hut the whole was 
most onartit»tic. Being re-called, he gave the Ra- 
kozcv March in a style more suited for the vulgarity 
of a fair than for an assembly of artists who profess 
to ju Ige so severely, but whose applause was now 
so rapturous. In the duet Herr Rem^nyi'was assist- 
ed by his pupil Ferdinand Pot^yi, a youth with a 
most winning and modest countenance. At present 
he has learnt hut little ; nor, I fear, u much progress 
to he looked for under such a master. Herr Nao- 
mann's trio showed an inordinate bias to all the 
worst parts of Schumann's character. The perform- 
ance was most slovenly ; so insufficient had been the 
preparation that in the last movement there was a 
complete break down. The duet for two pianos 
was an addition to the original programme, and on9 
which might have been well dispensed with. It must 
have been written in an unlucky moment, for not one 
flash of genins illumines it. 

The second Orchestral Concert was held on Friday 
evening, the programme having been purged of Herr 
Frendenberg's most wonderful setting of a dramatic 
scene from an opera by Herr Lohmann, which had 
been the main cause of the rebellion, and of which it 
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wonUl he difficolt to tay whether the words or the 
mnsic were the most craiy. In the early part of the 
week it had been announced that Herr Kiers piano- 
forte concerto waa to be sacrificed, and that a concerto 
for the fiaroe instrument by Herr Bcndel wan to be 
suhntituted for it ; but not even the Utter wns (riven. 
As finally settled the prof^ramme stood a<f fnl1ow« : — 
March to Waldo w's hisioricnl drama **Afaria of Hun- 
ganf** by Heinrich Gottwald, of Bre^Uu ; llevcrie 
an(i Ciiprice for violin, by Berlioz — (Herr Conecrt- 
meister Kompell of Weimar) ; Uhland's poem " Ge- 
sang der Nonnen" for soli and female chorus, with 
piano and horn accompaniment, by Herr Adolf Jen- 
sen of Konishenir ; Overture by Max Seifriz of 
Lowenburf^ ; **MephiMtowaJzfr" episode from T^enan's 
" Fanst^** by Liszt ; two pinno solos . Concert-Kf ude 
B flat minor, Bendel, and Rupnodie Honcrroise, LiHzt 
—(Herr Franz Bendel of Berlin) ; Wedding; Muf^ic, 
to Hebbel*s **NiMnmifn," by Orto Bac-h of Mavence ; 
Uhland's " /irauaiedy" (Das Haus hencdei' irh), for 
tenor .<olo. chorus, harp, and two horns, by A. Jen- 
sen ;" " Fettlrlarufe" a " symphonic poem," by Liszt. 
Herr Gottwald's' March has nothing in it to excite 
any interest. Herr Kompel disappointed me ; from 
havinf^ heard him in Leipnic I knew thnt he was an 
excellent p1ayer,bnt upon the prei<ent occasion he was 
not successful ; the fiiult may have partly been in 
the piece he selected, which was anything; but in- 
spirinfif. Since the festival, I have heard an anoc- 
dote in connection with this Reverie, too character- 
istic to be suppressed. Some five and twentr years 
ago, Berlioz visited Leipzifr ; at MendcfsRohn's 
su(;)^tion, a concert was (pven in hid honor in the 
Gewandhaus. Amonp the works selected was this 
Reverie and Caprice, which was intrusted to one of 
the f^i^eatest of German violinists, who still lives to tell 
the tale. After the piece was finished, there was, of 
course, the most enthusiastic applause ; the player 
turned round to Mendelssohn, and whispered, *' I am 
elad enough that I have g^ot throujp^h it, for I never 
had such a task in my life I have not the romote<«t 
idea, what I have been playing, or what the piece 
can be about ?" Scarcely were the words out of the 
bewildered fiddler's mouth, when Berlioa rushed up 
to Mendelssohn, exclaiming : " Never have I heard 
my composition so divinely rendered ! Never have I 
heard an artist who has so completely cancrht my 
meaning, and so wonderfully interpreted it 1" Tho»e 
who knew Mendelssohn can picture for themselves the 
onizzical look which he threw at the nstonixhed 
nddler. Herr Jensen's choral compositions were 
below mediocrity, and are thoroughly unvocal. It is 
a sin so to maltreat Uhland's lovely ** Brauiiied." 
Herr Seifriz's overture is as pretentious as it is in- 
effective. He has chosen for his motto a verse of 
Eckardt's ending, 

" Denn aus Nacht und Dnnkel hricht 
Wolken scheuchend stolz das Licht !" 

^ifC^tf gloom, and clouds are there in abundance, 
but of light not one solitary ray is to be fonnd. An 
appearance of science is sonsht to be given by the 
distribution of the themes, and the working them out 
in different partrf. It is an easy thing to put a theme 
now in the upper part, now in the lower or middle, 
or to force different pubjects together ; the difflcnity 
is to do this so that the whole rounds well, and that 
no violenoe is done to the ear. In this Herr Seifriz 
has not succeeded. Liszt's " Mephiziowalzer" the 
transcription of which for the piano had proved so 
ugly, was more interesting in its original form ; 
beauty if not to he looked for in such a sub- 
ject. There it a wierd colourinir, a demoniacal wild* 
ness— which carry one away for a time ; but whether 
such nightmare municcan be healthv, is qnite another 
matter. Herr Bendel's Concert Etude is not char- 
acteristic enough to call for remark ; his playing of it 
and of Lisxt's Rapsodie was very unequal ; amid 
much that was ondatisfactory, some paitsages were 
admirable. Bach's Wedding Music to the '« Nibei- 
ungen*' would be fitter to celebrate an encounter of 
savages. Liszt's " FestldHnge" are a stransre mixture 
of beauty and chaos. Some of the orchestrhl combi- 
nations are masterly, and they are themes of real 
beauty. But no work of art can be complete with- 
out form and symmetry. Dr.Lif^zt was enthusiastically 
called for after each of his works ; the winning izrare 
with which he bowed his acknowleduments \n hut the 
expression of the power of captivation which he 
exercises on all who approach him. Not light is the 
debt of the new school to his pergonal influence. 

Considering the strangeness of the works per- 
formed, and the difficulties occasioned by their per- 
verse impracticabilities, the performances have on the 
whole been respectable. The energy of the principal 
double-bass, a gentleman of the Hohenzollcrn-Hcch- 
ingen orchestra, was too remarkable and amusing 
not to deserve notice. The cunductor-in-chief was 
Herr Seifriz, the capellmcister in the orrhestra jujt 
mentioned ; he took the b&ton in the place of Herr 
von Bulow, whose illneu prevented his attendance. 



It may he asked.What has arteained by the festival? 
I fear it must be answered nothing. Were the hear- 
\ng of their works to bring self-knowledge to their 
authors, the gain wonld be worth the cost ; but the 
present members .of the School seem too blind to 
loarn. Each encourages the other in seif-delnsion. 
Because some great works have been slow in making 
their way, therefore they seem to believe a work has 
only to be unsuccessful at first, and then it must be 
great. 

Thnt the School is declining in influence, seems 
evident. Rumors of intemiU dissension prevail ; 
the gods seem about to leave their worshippers. The 
school has had its day. What amount of good it could 
do, has lonsr since been done ; now it is an elemeni 
of almost unmixed mischief,and the sooner it expires, 
the better for art. Upon one point, however, I must 
guard myself aerainst been misunderstood. The 
opinion is' too general in Eni;lnnd that the men of 
the New School are the only representatives of music 
in Germany. This is utterly untrue. They represent 
Schumann in all his worst characteristics, intensified 
by the still more disorganizing tendencies of Wagner 
and Liszt, But there is another hodv of earnest 
mnaicians, who, rejecting what is formloM and un- 
beauiifiil in Schumann, work out the good impulses 
which he has given ; fully recognizing the indis- 
pensability of form and science, they strive to reunite 
the fseemingly diverging paths of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. Reinecke, Bargiel, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, are among the names which have already won 
significance. Some of them have still to attain in^ater 
clearness of expression, a more positive feeling of the 
essential importance of beauty in a work of art. It 
is to them and their followers that we look with con- 
fidence in the future. 

The only entirely gratifying remembrance con- 
nected with the Carfsruhe Festival is the appearance 
of Frilnlcin Topp and of Herr Popper ; they have 
made themselves names which are certain of acquir- 
ing a wider fame. 

To complete my report, I should add that papers 
on the following suMects were read : — Professor 
Eckhardt, ** On the Future of Music, especially in 
reference to Church Music, Oratorio, and Opera." 
Herr von Arnold. " On the extension of the Curwis 
in Music Schools." Herr von Sserbf, " On the rdlc 
of the kev of d major, in the midst of c sharp 
minor, with reference to Beethoven's Quartet. Op. 
131 ." Dr. Zopflr, "On the influence of German Man- 
nergesang on the development of the people." 

On looking over my report, I cannot but fear that 
the monotony of the ugliness of the music may have 
extended itself to it. I can only plead that the Eng- 
lish Inncnage is not rich enough to express so many 
various shades of the word " ucly," |without a con- 
stant repetition of the same term. 
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Gennan Opera. 

Mr. Grover bag redeemed his promises. 
Especially has he disarmed even the most imag- 
inary fear lest his enterprise, so bravely launch- 
ed with excellent fidelity to Art, should wreck 
upon the dangerous rock of prosperity. Too 
many prosperous things degenerate in this and 
every country, falling oflf in thoso essential vir- 
toes which were the beginning of their prosperity. 
Especially has this been the case with Opera, as 
we have known it Opera managers bave seem- 
ed to be a class peculiarly affected with what 
von Weber,8peakingof Meyerbeer in his young- 
er days, called the ** accursed desire of success," 
But here is a manager of another stamp. If 
he had not been, he would scarcely have 

m 

selected the German Opera for his fielri, instead 
of the well advertised and fashionable one of 
the Italians. But he had faith in German music, 
believed in its superiority, its better wear, and 
loved it ; and on an honest, generous plan he 
set to work to give us the best in that kind 
that was possible with a travelling company on 
this side of the Atlantic. And it is remarkable 
what rich materials, vocal, histrionic, and instru- 



mental, he has been able to draw and hold to< 
gether, and how well the combination will com- 
pare with famous Operas in German cities. 
Two tenors, whose equals toe certainly did not 
hear in Berlin, Dresden or Vienna (we have 
not heard Niemann, nor Wachtel) ; two bassos, 
Formes and Hermanns, whoso superiors (all 
things considered) we wonld not care to under- 
take to find in Europe ; a soprano, Frederic!, 
of such pure, fine individuality, and so simply 
beautiful in rdles congenial with her nature, 
that we cannot remember the like in the citie" 
above mentioned to compare her with ; two 
other prima donnas, Johannscn and Rotter, both 
possessing remarkable lyrical ability ; uncojn- 
monly large and good provision for the second- 
ary rdles ; a splendid chorus and orchestra, and 
an excellent conductor : — nothing wanting, in 
fact, except a first-rate contralto and baritone, 
and even the latter is more than respectably sup- 
plied by Herr Lehmanns. The performances 
have, with few exceptions, the distinguishing 
virtue of Opera in Germany, that conscientious 
regard to all the minor parts, that perfection of 
ensemble^ which the Italian Opera had never 
t-aught us to expect. Here at last, we have the 
musical work, the composer, held in as high res- 
pect as the singer. Here the main thing is not 
to display the pet prima donna, or renew the 
spoiled tenor's triumphs ; but it is to bring out 
the beauty and the meaning of the best products 
of creative genius, of works like Don Giovanni^ 
and Fidelia, end the FreyscMUz^ at the same time 
gratifying curiosity with newer, perhaps more 
ephemeral eflforts. 

We were in season to notice only, in our last, 
the first three pieces of the season. Already in 
the third, Robert le Diable, we saw we were not 
to be put oflT with cheap fulfilment,' and that the 
management really meant to give us nothing 
short of the best within its power. Since then 
good signs have multiplied ; Gretchen has had 
her own true Faust restored to her (if the pub- 
lic will still bave these reproductions, it is only 
fair that the copy should preserve all the striking 
features of the original picture) ; Formes has 
been cast in his fine old parts of Plonkett and 
of Caspar ; the statue in Don Juan has been 
made a great part ; the orchestra has been more 
careful ; — and then, what a noble series of first- 
class works of genius has been presented ! What 
an unexampled refjertoire, for Boston, for Ameri- 
ca, has been unfold(*d ! That second week must 
mark an era in our operatic history, as will be 
seen in our review, which we herewith resume. 



4. Thursday night, Oct. IS. Der FreyschUtz, 
The wierd charm of Weber's ever fret^h, romantic 
music, with its wonderful reflection of the strife 
of good and evil, its alternate suggestion of over- 
shadowing dark influences, gloomy forebodings, 
wild forest superstition, and of heavenly irradia- 
tions of light and love and hope (the one colored 
with strange, sombre tones of trombones, bassoons 
and the startling low reeds of the clarionet, with 
syncopated, agitated rhythm, &c., the other with 
the mellow warmth of horns, the human tender- 
ness of the higher register of the clarionet, the 
bright ethereal flute, in simple, open, heart-felt 
strains, like '*native wood not' s wiWJ — this, and 
the exquisite impression left by the two perform- 
ances last Spring, ensured a crowded, eager au- 
dit nee. Nor was there any disappointment. On 
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the contrary, the great weight of Carl Formes, 
▼ocal and personal, waa thrown in to replace the 
then weak, all-important part of Caspar. It 
was a grand impersonation of the satanic desper- 
ado. It lifled up the b«*fore faltering concerted 
music of the first act and put new lite into it ; 
and it filled up the charmed circle of the horrid 
incantation scene with magnetic force of charac- 
ter enough to make it really terrible in spite of 
the diablerie and fireworks. In spite of some dam- 
age to his voice, it still retains its weight and 
warmth and richness. If tremulous at times, and 
not getting a firm gra^p on those emphatic high 
tones in his first great solo: Triompfl &c., yet 
his singing for the most part was as fine as his 
acting ; how could the fierce drinking song be 
sung much better? 

Mme. Frkderici was quite as charming as 
before in Agathe ; in fresh, refined quality of 
Toice, in truth of intonation, chaste perfection and 
parity of style, and in simple, self-forgetting, se- 
rious consistency and charm of action, it realized 
the ideal of Weber's pure and pious maiden. 
Nothing more nearly holy has been felt in any 
theatre than her singing of the prayer : "2>»»tf, 
leute.** We fancy we should have to go back to 
the fresh days t>f the Lind to find the equal of 
Frederici's Agathe. We could wish there were a 
little more of poetry, both of voice and manner, 
and of the whole nature, in the representative of 
the brighter member of that Minna and Brenda 
couple ; one is troubled by the extc^rnality of all 
that little lady's prettiness and cleverness ; yet 
there is no denying that Fraulein Canissa does 
the part of the light-hearted Aennchen cleverly, 
her voice being at least bright and telling, her 
action lively, and her face^shining. Herr Ha- 
BELMANN wa9 in b<*tter condition for Max than 
he was in the Sprinj; ; besides its unfailing sweet- 
ness, his voice this time found power sufficient for 
the trying tenor passages ; the great solo : '"Durch 
die Wdlder^ durch die Auen^ and his part of the 
trio in the second act, were all that we could 
wish. Chorus and orchestra were romsrkably 
good. AVe only missed the unction of the genial 
old stager who sang the little part of Kilian 
before, and a suflliciency of voice in the other 
small part of Kuno. 

6. Friday. Halevy's "Jewess" {Die Judinn). 
An opera which never has possessed us much be- 
yond the moment of actual listening to it, although 
it has many traits of masterly musicianship. Its 
chief hold on the hearer is dramatic ; besides 
which it is spectacular, or it never would have 
been cradted in the Grand Opera of Paris ; the 
melo-dramatic horror of the last f the execution) 
scene is peculiarly "sensational" and Frenchy ; 
we can only look nf)on such things as monstrosi- 
ties in Art. Therefore we did not look, but came 
away. There is a grand march and procession 
in "The Jewess" vastly superior to the much be- 
tflapped and clap-trap one in Faust. The part 
of the Jew Eleazar is an eminently dramatic one, 
and Herr Himmbh, though he has not the great 
power and reach of voice which helped to make 
Stigelli nuMuorable in that character, was admir- 
ably faithful and for the most part equal to its 
requirements. Mme. Joif anksen as the Jewess, 
and Mme. Rotter as the Princess Eudoxia, both 
sang and acted with fine artistic skill and fervor. 
Their duet brought the house down, and it was 
indeed a fine triumph of double prima-doiina-ship. 
Uabelmann was grateful to ear and eye in the 



part of the prince ; double primo-tenore-ship also! 
Herr Hermanns furnished voice in plenty, and 
of rare quality, but not the right aspect and bear- 
ing for the Cardinal ; the stern denunciation he 
declaimed was never in his look ; the roguish 
twinkle would not leave his eye ; you could not 
forget Mephistopheles and FalstafT. (By the 
way, will not Mr. Grover let as see the latter 
capital impersonation again, and hear Nicolai's 
sparkling music ?) 

6. Saturday aAemoon. Fatuity second time, 
and as before. We only make one note of en- 
couragement: our audiences have left oflT encoring 
the brass band and soldiers* chorus ; they have 
found out ! 



Here beginneth a new chapter, the era-making 
week referred to. Think of this list of operas 
in a single week : Don Juan, Zauherflote^ Die 
wei^e Dame^ Der FreynchiUz^ Robert le Diable ! 
and for the Sunday evening there was announced, 
but afterwards withdrawn on account of the 
great labor of rehearsing "so many heavy works," 
MehuPs very pleasing and touching little ora- 
torio-opera, ** Joseph and his Brethren," ano- 
ther French work which, like La Dame Blanche^ 
has also taken in root in Germati soil, — an opera 
in which there are no female characters, — com- 
posed in 1807. We hope the project will come 
np again. 

7. Monday, 1 7th. Mozart's Don Juan, it will 
be remembered, was about the least fortunate of 
this company's performances when they were 
here before. This time it went a great deal 
better, although much was lacking. The cast 
in several essential parts was new. Especially 
did the assumption of the Commendatore by 
Hermanns give new life to the first scene, and 
a new dignity and grandeur to the finale. Never 
was there such a Statue. — here at least How 
the ponderous petrifying tones rang out ! Every 
note told ; and the awful sublimity of the whole 
scene was doubly realized, thanks to that superb 
impersonation. Thanks also to the more natural 
behavior of the Lcporello (Formes), who, 
bei^inning with the usual buffoonery, soon sobered 
down at the appearance of the ghost. Formes 
was most welcome in his old part. The new 
Don Juan, Herr Otto Lehmann, who made it 
his debut, was at least free from any offensive 
gnucherie or coarseness, so common in representa- 
tions of the courtly, splendid roul ; in person 
agreeable ; in action also, although with too much 
betrayal of the effort to be easy ; in voice musi- 
cal and rich, and of fair power ; artistic, without 
being of j!(reat mark, as a singer. The three 
manly voices made not only the Statue &cene, 
but the trio in the first 8c;ene, unusually telling. 

There was a new Zerlina too. Mile. Dziuba ; 
considerably better than Canissa ; pleasing in 
person, action, voice, and singing, but not to be 
named with our rare list of Zerlinas headed by 
Bosio and Sontag. Nor is Mme. Johannsen's 
best worth seen in the part of Donna Anna ? 
nor was she in voice that night for the great re- 
citative and air : Or saU Sfc. Frederici, of 
course, looked and sang sweetly as Elvira , but 
as she left out her great soliloquy : Mi tradi (too 
seldom sung), it was but a small part for her 
Habrlmann sang all the tenor music of Ottavio 

admirably, and earned especial gratitude by in- 
troducing the exquisite aria : Dalla sua pace. 
Herr Haimer filled but passably tlie not so very 



small part of Masetto,— a part in which we have 
heard so great an artist as Ronconi. The chief fault 
of the performance was the somewhat more than 
usual want of completeness, consistency, and in- 
telligibleness of scenery and stage effect : — not 
to be wondered at with a change of piece each 
night. 

The partial disappointment of a public so fond 
of Don Giovanni was doubtless due, in a creater 
measure than people themselves suspected, to the 
substitation of spoken dialogue for the old recitative 
(or rather, Italian parlando')^ and to missing the 
sound of the dear old Italian wonis, with which 
the melodic phrases have become to our ears so 
indissolubly wedded, that, until we getaccostomed 
to the German, we scarcely feel at home for some 
time in the melodies themselves. With custom 
that will wear awav. 



8. Mozart again, — Die Zauberfllke. Most that 
we would say of the opera itself, we have told by 
extracts on another page. We ask attention, 
particularly, to the remarks of Oulibichef, who 
so tenderly identifies its noblest passages with 
Mozart's deepest personal experience. Two things 
must be borne in mind. First, that the plot, with 
all its frivolous absurdities, was dictated to Mozart 
by a Papageno buflfoon of a manager. Secondly, 
that he composed it within a few months of bis 
death, while he was also engaged on the Requiem. 
Hence, what we have always felt and more than 
once remarked, the singular identity of style 
and spirit between some of the grander music of 
the last act of the opera and that grand Mass. 
Indeed some pieces, before the trial scene, &c., 
are in the self-same vein with the Requiem. We 
agree with the Times writer, that the "Magic 
Flute" contains mach of the noblest, much of th«9 
lightest, and some of the weakest music of Mo- 
zart's writing. But we do not agree that, as a 
whole, it is such an inferior opera. Inferior only 
to Don Juan and Figaro, say we. With those 
exceptions, we doubt if aiiy opera of Mozart's 
contains so much that must remain forever admi- 
rable. 

The story indeed is bewildering and silly, in 
one point of view. And yet, lit up with the Alad- 
din's lamp of Mozart's music, it may be made to 
read almost as well as some of the Arabian Night's 
tales. Did not our good A. W. T. (the *'Diar- 
ist") write it out for us once in this sense, and tell 
it for the children in these columns ? The sillier 
parts (if you chooee to call them so) abound in 
delicious music, such as haunts you aft«rwards 
and has haunted the general air since Mozart 
lived ; some of the airs, like Tamino's : Dies BUd- 
niss (p cara immagine) and Pamina's: Ach! ick 
flht^ es ist vercfhwunden, are almost unexampled 
for pure, sweet pathoe and spiritual beauty. But 
when you come to the Priests' music, it is nearly^ 
all sublime. What made this opera tedious to 
many on that evening was, principally, the atter 
want of anything like proper scenery and stage 
effect; Grecian architecture, where Tamino 
stands in awe and wonder before the Egyptian 
columns of the temple of Isisj was bat one of a 
host of misleading circumstances. And then the 
want of a suitable Pamina ; that serious, tender, 
lovely role would seem made almost for Frederi- 
ci ; but Mme. Eckhardt, who has ripened into 
quite a singer since her Museum days, gives no 
fair conception of Pamina. 

These were the drawbacks. There were many 
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excellencies in the performance. Mme. Rotter 
sang the florid, passionate, high-soaring airs of the 
Queen of Nijcht in the most clear, neat, telling 
manner that we have heard since Lind. Formes 
wore the autocratic privstly dignity of Sarastro 
superbly ; and though his great tones shook in 
such sustained and trying arias as '*/n diewn heiC 
gen Hallen" like a big ship breasting a heavy 
sea, yet their richness (in spite of some acquired 
roughness), their essentially musical quality, and 
the intellectual power throughout the whole, 
made the impersonation worthy of his fame. Herr 
HiMMKR, always noble in bearing, never looked 
more so than in the part of Taroino ; and all his 
singing and his action, too, was manly, chaste and 
nobly satisfying. Herr Graff was by no means 
a bad Papageno, and the exquisite comedy of the 
duet with his Papagena (Cahissa) did not es- 
cape an encore. The *^c/m Damen," beaded by 
Mile DziUBA, sang their fine trios very nicely ; 
and the ^^drei Knahen," three boys, or Genii, of 
doubtful gender, but for their odd make-op, made 
a good impression ; the contralto part so promi- 
nent in their beautiful trios was quite satisfactory. 
The orchestra played the wonderful overture 
right well. We still believe that, on repetition 
with proper attention to details, the **Magic 
Flttte" will become popular. 

9. Die weisie Dame^ — Boieldieu's ever fresh, 
genial, and delightful La Dame Blanche. An un- 
failing favorite everywhere but here, where as 
a whole it was pretty much unknown, until it 
startled with new delight the small audience on 
one of the first nights of the German troupe last 
spring. This time it had a crowded audience, 
and it worked to a charm again. The music, 
from the perfect overture to the working up of 
** Robin Adair," all simple as it is, wears that 
bloom of genius which time cannot brush off; 
it is full of charming original ideas, and in form 
faultless , especially that overture, which is a 
model in its way ; and yet the means employed 
are few and very simple ; the result admirable. 
Horr Habelmank won all hearts by graceful 
action and thoroughly musical and sweet, yet 
manly, singing of George Brown, a part which 
be may make almost as famous as Roger, having 
the advantage of the great French tenor in the 
freshness of his organ. The dash and elan of 
the soldier's song, the tender appeal to the mys- 
terious *' holde Dame :" and the exquisite render- 
ing of ** Robin Adair," may rank among the finest 
specimens that we have known of tenor singing, 
lie was well supported by Johaknsen in the 
part of the White Lady. Hermanns again 
made an admirable Gaveston ; and the parts ot 
Jenny and Dickson were better filled tnan be- 
fore by DziUBA and Lehmann. Chorus and 
ensemble excellent and full of life. Everybody 
actg in this troupe. 

10. Thursday (the i#th) was the great night of 
the season. Beethoven's sublime and only opera, 
FideliOf drew the largest and the finest audience 
of any opera yet. Is it not an era in the musical 
history of Boston, when we can truly say that 
such a work is popular ? It made its mark de- 
cidedly in that first and only performance in the 
Spring. It was not for nothing that Boston ears 
have been made familiar for twenty-five years 
with the nine symphonies ; not for nothing does 
the statue of the mighty master stand there in 
the Music Hall. Beethoven somehow speaks to 
the earnest heart and soul of this people as almost 
no other artist, whether in music or in other arts. 
And his Fidelia suits the temper of these times. 
It all appeals to the noblest, the purest, the he- 
roic sentiments. It sings of captivity and patient 



hope and glorious deliverance through a wife's 
heroic and sublime devotion. Its keynote is 
Freiheii — universal Liberty — the aspiration for 
which and the godlike struggle with opposing fates, 
is felt throughout all Beethoven's music. And it 
illustrates and in the end celebrates, in a great 
hymn of praise, the excellence of Woman ! 
Such sincere, true expression of passion and every 
feeling from the tenderest to the noblest, is as re- 
freshing as it is engrossing to minds so long accus- 
tomed only to Italian Opera, and to hearing the 
Italian music called peculiarly the language of 
feeling and of passion. Talk no more of these 
great German works as only '^classical" and cold 
and scientific and elaborate. Fidelia has taught 
you what* true feeling, what grand psssion is. 
And seek no longer to set apart the great instru- 
mental musician, as only a master in the realm 
of abstract music, but not master of the human 
tones. Does not the orchestra all through Fide- 
lia mightily throb aud heave in perfect vital sym- 
pathy with voice and action ? How spell-bound 
you listened, heart and soul, to that great over- 
ture (Leonare, No. 8), which, being introduced 
thus after the priiion scene,from which it derives its 
motives^ was for the first time underifload by hun- 
dreds who had often heard it in concerts ! Was 
it not the drama over again, still more divinely 
idealized, reflected in its essence ? Was ever 
overture so listened to and so applauded in an 
American theatre before ? And had you not that 
night a revelation of what a great power in an 
Opera the Orchestra may be<— a power such as 
even Meyerbeer and Gounod have only built 
around it on the outside, not developed with ger- 
minal creative power from within, song and ac- 
companiment leaping whole, Minerva-like, out of 
one inspiration of the brain of genius. 

But we have said our say about this opera be- 
fore now more fully than wo have need or room 
to do it now. We will only say that it gained 
immensely in favor by this repetition (and still 
more the second one last Wednesday night) : 
and that the mtnner in which it was performed 
justified the fine result. It went more smoothly 
than last Spring, and indeed vastly better than 
could have been expected in this country. The 
orchestra was admirable ; a greater body of 
strings being the main desideratum. In that great 
crescendo near the end of the Leonora overture, 
where the struggling violins reinforced each oth- 
er one by one, they some in by tens in the great 
orchestras abroad ; the want of mass and breadth 
of violin, viola and 'cello tone is always felt here; 
but Herr ANSCHUETzhas the best orchestra pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Mme. Johann- 
SEN, despite all her wear of voice, has fairly earn- 
ed very great respe ct by her fine impersonation 
of Fidelio. It is her great part, and in it she 
catches the inspirations of the music and the sub- 
ject She seems to have that true lyric instinct 
which lifls her above herself and enables her 
to cope with the most arduous difBcalties. Her great 
scena: "Abscheulichert woeilst du hin** with its out- 
burst of horror at what she has overheard, with its 
gentler visitings of hope, and its heroic glorious de- 
termination, took the full sympathy of her audience. 
Herr Himmbr sang and acted Florestan most feel- 
ingly and nobly, the prisoner's first soliloquy and 
dream of deliverance, his strain of gratitode for the 
first signs of human kindness, his psrt in the breath- 
less duet : " namen-namenlose Freude" were all ad- 
mirable. Herr Stbin ickb had more weight of voice, 
more power of action for the angry, vengeful music 



of Piznrro, than Herr Lehxanh, who took it in the 
laat performance ; but the letter's voice is clearer and 
more musical. Hermanns could hardly be surpass- 
ed as the old jailor, Rocco. The pretty parts of Ja- 

qnino and Marcellina, and the slight streak of humor 
which they carry throuch the somhre play, were well 
represented hy tiAnELMANN and Canissa ; hut the 
latteris a part which requires a much finer voice and 
singer. The wonderful choruses of the prisoners, 
greeting and bidding farewell to the open air and day- 
light, were well sang. The quartet in the first scene 
had its encore ai^ain, going in better tune the second 
time, but filling the lirttener with new Hurprise and 
joy on the last as much as on the first heanng. 

No opera within the means of this troupe deserves 
so many repetitions as Fidelio ; no one is now so sure 
of the largest and best sort of audience. The enter- 
prise, expense and lalx>r already involved in promised 
novelties, "heavy operas," like Tannliauser, Mireille, 
&c., are creditable to the manager ; but we i)eliere 
that most people would willingly postpone those ex- 
periments rather than relax their hold upon such sure 
gain as Fidelio. And there be other fine things, 
much more easily commanded, which lovers of Ger- 
man mnsic would be much more glad to hear : Mo- 
■art's Figaro for instance. 

11 — 15. The remaining operas, to this time of 
writing, have been repetitions ; namely : Der Frejf- 
tchuttf Robert, Martha (with Formes as Plnnkett, 
Himmor as Lionel, and Dziuba as Nancy), Faust 
(3d time, with Himmer in his old part), and Fidelio 
(2nd time) on Wednesday ; and splendid houses al- 
wnys. For the remainder of the week ; the Dame 
Blanche again, The Huguenot* (first lime), and this 
aflenioon Der FregschiUx, 



Great Orffan Beoord. 

We have been forced to let a long arrearage of organ 
concerts run up against us. The Wednesday and 
Saturday "noonings" are still kept up snccessfally, 
although the audiences, no longer swollen by the 
stream of summer travel, have shrunk to their usual 
size. The interest, however, still increases. Within 
a few weeks regular Sundav evening concerts have 
also been commenced. Of these the programmes 
are of course not quite so light and miscellaneous as 
the others. In these Mr. John K. Paine properly 
led off with the following excellent programme, and 
never has he seemed more master of himself and 
instniment : 

VRntMielii Amioor Thiele 

Sonatoln A ini^ Bitter 

Beligioas OflniBf J.K . Pain* 

ruMCBullii Beeh 

TarlfttioM OD th« '* Anitriui Hymn.)* J.K. PsIm 

Rer^ri*— Sods of tho Sllmt Land J. K. Paloo 

Ohoral Tarlauoo— Christ oar Lord to Jordan cano. 

Baeh 

Andante flron the Organ Sonata In A ICendtiaMhn 

Faf oeiu minor Baeh 

Mrs. FaonocK followed, on the Ifith, showing ex- 
cellent skill in a Fantasia on Ein' feste Burg^ bv 
Schellenberg ; an adagio by Mosart ; Mendelssohn s 
4th Sonata ; a slow movement from one of Haydn's 
Symphonies ^howing fine tact in registration) ; va- 
riations on a Ftosstan Hymn, by Freyer; a Song by 
Frans (Die Lotoeblutne), which sang particularl v well 
npon the Vox Humana ; the Ajidante to the 5th 
Symphony, conscientiously transcribed b&t not yet 
quite smboth in the execution ; and Bach's Toecau 
iuF. 

Last Sunday Dr. Tuckbuman plaved a rich va- 
riety of selections from Palestrina, Handel, Haydn, 
Zipoli (16th century), Beethoven (andante of Kreut- 
ser Sonata), Weber, Frans and Hesse. The atten- 
dance was large. 

Of the "noonings,^' from Sept. 17 to this time,. 
three have been i^iven by Mr. Lano,. who has played 
each time a Prelude and Fugue by Bach ; a Fugue 
on B, A, C, H, by Schumann ; transcriptions of 
overtures ( Din&rah being the newest) ; pieces from 
Handel's Oratorios and Mendelssohn's Sonatas, kc. 
This gentleman has carefally abstained thos far 
from the French Offertoires, — Two have been by Mrs. 
Frohock ; a new and lively Toocam in C, by Bach; 
Fantasia in C minor, by Hesse ; transcriptions from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber ; a charming Idyl 
for Vox Humana, by Lysberg ; Ofibrtoires bv Bat- 
tiste and Wely;— TAree by Mr. Thatub : brand 
Toccata in D minor, Pastapied in £ (first time), 
Andante and Allegro from Sonata in E minor, all by 
Bach ; Passaeaglia by Handel ; overtures, offertoires 
concert variations, &c. One each, by Messrs. Will- 
oox. Whiting, D. Paikb and Cabtbr. 

Mr. Hbnbt Schrim pp, having returned from Eu- 
rope, has resumed his teaching of the piano-forte and 
music generally. We hear good accounts from his 
pupils. 
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Kbw York, Oct. 24. — The Italian Opera at the 
present time, enjoys a monopolj ; for, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional performance at Irvins^ Hall, 
and the afternoon rehearsals of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, it is the only entertainment of a mnsical nature 
in the city. It is not easy to account for this great 
frilling-oiF of concerts, unless upon the snppositioff 
that mnsicians have become entangled in the toils of 
politicians and contractors, and are too busily en- 
gaged in these new professions, to care mnch about 
the "dear public" for whom they have so often ca- 
tered ; or perhaps the last draft was too strong for 
them, and carried them off, voiceless conscripu. 

Unaccountable as it may be, it is none the less a 
fact, that there was never so irreat a musical dearth 
as at the present time. Gottschalk, Sanderson, 
Castle, Campbell, Thomas, D' Angri, and the whole 
host of concert artists, whose memory (and old con- 
cert bills) still linger around the quiet aisles of 
Irving Hall, are strangely quiet, and bid fair to re- 
main so, from all that can be learned. It is true that 
Mme. D' Anori anl Castlr and Campbell have 
been singing an occasional ballad at a series of "irift 
concerts," given by the "Jewelers' Association," but 
aside from this their voices have not been heard. 

Thbo. Thomas's popular, but pecuniarily un- 
profitable mating will not be resumed before Janu- 
ary next. He intends giving a series of grand or- 
chestral concerts at Irving Hall. Sandbrson soon 
sails for Cuba, where he is a great favorite. Gotts- 
chalk, who is soon going to Mexico, is still visible, 
with an appendage, which the following letter, lately 
received by him, will explain . 

"Royal PataM of Madrid, l«th 8«pt. 1864.— Dear Sir : H«r 
Mi^wty. the Queen, has deigned to vIkii khb mornlnf a de- 
erve. by whleh yon are made a]Kniiclit of the MoNt Noble Roy- 
al Order of Charles the Third. T will have the honor of re- 
mlttlns Toa very eoon the Inelgnla of yoar new difnlty. 
Meanwhile I bef to lay that I am really happy to be on thle 
oeeaelon the Interpreter of Her M^Jeefcyia Hattortng •entlmenta 
towards yon. May Ood epare yon many yearn ! With respect, 
Tonr eerraat, Hie ■zeelleney the Minister of Btate, Paeheeho." 

With this preliminary gossip, let me return to the 
doings of the Maretxek company since my last. The 
fact that the new artists had bad but one rehearsal 
together, prior to their debut,— a most unfortunate 
cirenmstance for artists so little known to one anoth- 
er — ^resulted in great leniency in criticism ; but the 
roughness and uncertainty consequent upon such a 
circumstance has completely worn off, and every 
thing passes smoothly and with great satisfaction. 
Artists, like operas, require acquaintance, with which 
they may or may not improve. In the present in- 
stance the improvement has been very perceptible, 
and the success of the season placed above doubt. 
As yet the promise of novelties has not been fulfilled, 
and we have been listening to the strains of operas, 
that have become as familiar as household words. 
The carefulness and correctness of theirr endition, 
however, has made them welcome, even if lacking 
the charm of freshness. 

Since my last, Maretzek has given us Verdi's Bdl- 
loin Matchera, with CAROZZi-Zuccni, Massxmil- 
I AVI, Bellini, Brambilla, and the debut of Mile. 
Fridadb Gbbblb as Ulrica. This new artist is a 
lady of great promise, possessing a powerful voice; — 
some one has criticized her as "possessing a ponder- 
ous voice, and an insufScient command of it" The 
role of Ulrica is not favorable to a debutante, for it 
lacks any definite air or melody that an artist can nse 
to advantage, and its grotesque "mak6-np" robs it of 
any personal charm. In a more congenial role Mile, 
de Gebele will undoubtedly form an acceptable ar- 
tist. 

Luerexia Bmgia, with ZucoHi, Morbnsi, Lotti, 
Sdsini find Wbinlioh, was very finely rendered. 

FauMt introduced the favorite of last year, the 

charming Marguerite,CLARA Looisb Kbllooo, and 
although there was marked comparison between the 
artists of last year and this, in the roles of Fanstns 
and Mephistopheles — Mazzolbki as compared with 
Lotti, Hermanits with Susim — still the perform- 
ance was very fine. 



Poliuto lias been the great success of the season, 
and will undoubtedly be repeated at an early day. 
Its cast embraces ZaccHi, Massimiliawi, Bblliki 
and Wbinlich, and they all interpreted their respec- 
tive roles in the most satisfactory manner. 

To-night we are to have Martha, with Kellojrg, 
Morensi, Lotti and Susini ; Tuesday Poliuto ; Wed- 
nesday Fauat ; Thursday Poliuto in Brooklyn ; Fri- 
day Don Giovanni, and Saturday a matinee. Next 
week Robert the Devil will be revived. The following 
(election) week, the opera house will be closed, to 
be re-opened on the 10th Kovcmher with Don Sdia$- 
tian, which will unite the attrection,of the spectacular 
and lyric drama. 

Verdi's Forza del Destino will be the next novelty; 
but Mirella will be postponeid until after its pit>duction 
by the German troupe, the Italians waiting to be 
sure of its success before presenting it themselves. 
Maretzek will make strenuous efforts to make opera 
permanent in New York, as he is tired of roaming 
around the country in ''wandering minstrel" style. 

T. w. m. 

To the foregoing letter we append — presuming 
that our opera-going friends read French — the fol- 
lowing from Le Metaager Frttnco-Americain, publish- 
ed in New York : 

AoADEMiE DB MusiQUB. Croira-t-ou qu'k propos 
de ce litre : Opera 7<a/ien,k la representation d'avant- 
hier soir, £ 1 Academic de Musique, mon voisin de 
stalle, vieil ahonn^ dont j'estime en ne pent plus et 
le jugement solide et I'excellente jnmelle, roe de- 
manda tout d'un coup : — Monsieur, pourquoi cela 
s'appelle-t'il un op^ra italien ? — Mais probablement, 
lui dis-je. parce qu'on y donne des operas italiens. — 
Fautt, Don S^xutien, la Hwfuenots, U Prophete^ Fra 
Diavolo, etc. sont-ce \ik vos operas italiens ? — Alors 
parce que ces operas y sont champs par des chantenrs 
italiens. — ^Bah I tfcoutez ceci, — et tirant de sa poche 
la liste des artistes qui composent la troupe (ft Mar- 
etzek : 
Mile. Laura Harris, am^ricaine. 
Morensi, do. 

F. de Grcbele, do. 
Van Zandt, do. 

De Motte, do. 

MM. Lotti, allemand. 

Veinlich, do. 

Mailer, do. 

Reich art, do. 

— Ma foi, r^pondis-je k bont 9'argnroents, vous 
admettrez tonjonrs qu'on y chante en Italien 1 

Mon vieil abound se mit k rire en mm montrant M. 
Veinlich qui chantait I'air d'entr^ da 1 er acte du 
TVovatore, et nous en restAmes Ik. 

Philadblphia. — A concert was lately given, at 

the Musical Fund Hall, by Mme. Whitino-Lorini 

and Messra. Stbfani, Tbsta and Amodio, who 

have been on a successful operatic tour in the West. 
The Bulletin, says : 

The First Grand Concert under the auspices of the 
New York Jeweller's Association will be given on 
Saturday evening at the Academy of Music. Mr. 
Gottschalk, the great pianist, is engaged, his per- 
formance at these concerts being the last he will give 
before he departs for Europe. Mra. Behrens and an 
orchestra led by Mr. Bergfeld, are also engaged. 

Messrs. Cross and Jaryis have issued their 
annual advertisement of a series of four classical 
soir^, to be given in the Foyer of the Academy of 
Music. The great success of the former seasons 
and the growing love for music of a high character 
make It certain that there will be a large attendanoe 
of the best connoisseurs. 

Trb Philadelphia Classical Qoirtbttb 
Clob is a new association formed by Messrs. Carl 
Gaertner, Charles H. Jarvis, M. H. Cross, C. Plage- 
man, and Charles H. Schmitz. Their intention is 
to give a series of classical matinees in the Assembly 
Buildings. They will be given weekly at 3 P. M., 
on Wednesdays, beginning on the 16th of November. 

The Gbrmaitia Orchestra held tlieir annual 
election on Monday last. The following ofiBcers 
were chosen : John Grenn, President ; C. Schmitz, 
Leader ; A. Schmitz, Secretary ; G. Bastert, treas- 
urer ; C. Reinhard, G. Mueller aud C. Boettger, 
standing committee. All engagements and all busi- 
ness of the orchestra must }^ negotiated with the 
standing committee. The time for beginning the 
Saturdav afternoon reheareals, for the coming season 
has not been determined on. 



Spertal Itatires. 

DBBCRIPTITE LIST OF THB 

.TEST XbdC XT S X C 
Pabllahed bvOllver l>lla«M 9l €;•• 



Vooal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

O could I see my father 1 Song and Chorus. 

J. W. Turner, SO 
TIm mothen of our soldten hmv« moi* than thdr* 
■har* of pimko. Tbera an many loving, tondar 
httirtMi, patrtotlo fcthcn m woll, who hav« Mt that 
tb«y risked (kr mora than all their worldly (oods, tn 
Mndinz their eona to the field. Mr. Tamer haa dooa 
well In rememherlog them In this fine ballad. 

Stick Together. Patriotic Song. R, Culver. 30 
a petrlotie •entUneat. X FtMrAui DJunn, set to 
appropriate muete. 

Uniou Soldier's Battle Song. R, Culver. 90 

WUI do to go with the other. 

Thirty years ago. Song. Awne Fricktr. 90 

A mnlnlaeeooe of old times. Pretty. 
Morning Service in C. S. P. Tuckermann. $1.00 

Stately and ehvreh Uke. Tbo author^ name is 
enflleient to wmnant Its sterllag goodness. 

Instromantal Xnale* 



Eugenia. Valse brilliant. E. Gilbert. SO 

Quite orlfdnal and brilliant. A good show piece for 
thoee who wish to please their fHende,end not dUU- 
ealt. 

Little spring song. (Quellenliedchen) Salon 

Stndie. Carl Hering. SO 

A elmnnlng UUle stadj^whtoh sslght be Introdweed 
to yonng pleyeri by the title of ** What the brook 
mid," for It pntttleeoff its maele as prettily aa a riv- 
ulet ringe along Its pebbly path. Buy and neeftil. 

Faust, by Gounod; (Revue melodiqne). 4 hands. 

F. Beger. 75 

A brIlliaBt and not dlfflonlt arraagemont. 
Bver merry mazonrka. S. B. Whiiiug. SO 

Llghtand**BMR7.*> 

Books. 

Faust ; a Lyric Drama in Fiv6acts,^by C. Gom- 
nod. Adapted to English and Italian words, 
and revised from the full score, with indications 
of the instnimentation. $4.00 

Those who wMi to enjoy the opeta at hooMf bava 
now an opportunity. The book Is well got up, the 
argnment ia well written, a good story by iteelf, and 
mnch of the mvsle In qnite within the reach of home 
■ingere. The indieatloas of Instrumentation are of 
valiM. as leading the mind to the ebaiming orehee- 
tral effeeti whleh are so oommon thzooghoot the 
composition. 

A Kew Mahual op Thorough Bass, and 
Text Book of Musical Tubort. 
By Edward B. Oliver. Cloth, 67 ; Boards. 50 

Ur. OllTor ban done well by his follow teaehers In 
bringlog ont thie sowllf bat vwy oompcebensive tut 
book of the theory of mosie. 

In ttile eoantiy, there are not ssaoj who wish to 
go throogh the wkoU ooorse of harmony, as studied 
by the great composers. But khera le a large and 
ineraastng number who desire to go through a thor- 
oogh short course, so that they slkall undeistaod the 
graat princlplee, and be able to compose common 
music well. Thle Is a eapltal book for this clam. It 
.is arranged with queetlone and answers like a cate- 
chism, and Is easily taught from. 



MuBiOBT Mail.— Music Is sen t by mall, the expense being 
two cents for every four oaneeCf or ftactlOB thereof. Persons 
at a distance will And the conveyance a saving of time and 
ezpcDse In obtaining supplies. Booksean also be sent at 
double these ratee. 
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For Dwifhri Journal of Uutlo. 

Half a doian of Beethoven*i Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIERI. 
ICoDtlnaod from page 880.] 

From this point down to 1816 there is a break 
in Salieri's notices of his own history as composer 
— a period of eleven years — and one which Mo- 
sel but partially fills with notices drawn mainly 
from the correspondence found amoncr Salieri's 
papers. From these notices and from other 
sources, let a slight picture of this portion of his 
life be drawn— from his 56th to his 66th year. 
It was the period of the Napol(*onic warn, one of 
domestic calamity and sorrow to the composer, 
from whom his son, three of his daughters, and 
at last his angel of a wife were taken. Moreover 
the change in public taste in relation to the opera 
was one which to him seemed all for the worse. 
Of this change he writes :* "From that period I 
became aware that the taste for that [dramatic] 
music was turning gradually into a direction quite 
contrary to that of my time. Extravagance and 
a confusion of the various species of composition 
introduced themselves in the place of a rational 
and masterly simplicity." 

Altogether, it is not at all remarkable that he 
rejected even the two applications which came 
to h^m from the Parisian Grand Opera in these 
years, to compose for the stage. He obeyed an 
order from the Vienna Opera, which had now 
become permanently German — the visits of Ital- 
ian troops being already but extra seasons — to 
revise and alter the second act of his famous 
French work ^Les Danaides," with a German 
text by F. X. Huber, (author of the words to 
Beethoven's ^'Christ on the Mt. of Olives,"); but 
circumstances prevented it from coming to pei^ 
formance. Betides this, I find, during this time, 
no mention of any dramatic work from his pen — 
that pen which from 1769 (*'Le donne literate^") 
to 1802 Q'Die Neger^*) had given to the sUge 
thirty-nine complete operas, and which had made 
him known from Naples to Riga, from Paris to 
Warsaw. 

But thst pen was by no meanfi inactive, thouGrh 
in another field. The number of his compositions 
for the church — that is, for special use in the pal- 
ace chapel — was greatly increased; such as a 
Vesper service consisting of six psalms, a hymn, 
a Salv€ Regina and a litany; a number of Grad- 
ualea, Ofiertoires and the like. He wrote five 
patriotic choruses, four of which came to per- 
formance on public occasions during the wars — 
for instance one with an echo : **Mav Providence, 
oh happy Austria, thee protect,** which closed a 

concert opened by Beethoven's "Corio/an" over- 
ture, on 25th April, 1814 ; and in 1816 he pub- 
lished 24 variations for full orchestra upon a 
theme called ^*La/ottiadi SpagnaJ* 

* "Dft qaeir epoea pol ml aoiio aneorft Moorto eho 11 gnato 
d«ll* moalea ri andATft a poeo U Tolt« e»B||Un4o In vim nutn- 
Itrm taMo tJbto oontnula a mtol tomiri. La tttaTacansa • la 
oonfoaloiM dtf gMMri il A intiodotta in laogo dHioa racfonata I 
• BUMtrala strnpUeitli." I 






During these years the master's ordinary course 
of life was generally this; four days in the woek 
the morning hours were taken up with his duties 
in the chapel and as Vice-president of the Insti- 
tute for Musicians' Widows and Orphans. On 
the other three days, the hours from nine to one 
were devoted to giving instruction, gratia, in 
singing,thorough bass and composition to students 
of both sexes. His afternoons to his long walks; 
his evenings with musical friends, where the 
worksof Gluck, of the old Italian masters and 
such of his own as were unknown in Vienna, or 
had long been laid aside, formed the staple of the 
evening's entertainment. He was a vorarious 
reader, and what time remained over was devot 
ed to books. He had much literary taste, and 
most if not all the texts to his **Scherzi Atmoni- 
cf were of his own composition. The theatre 
he very seldom visited, and the more so a!t|<*nm- 
posers departed more widely from what he held 
to be the only true dramatic style. He believed 
that a reaction would take place, and that a time 
would come when simplicity and delicacy of ex- 
pression would again be the aim of the dramatic 
composer. 

That time has not yet f 1864) come ; but the 
enormous demand for new erlitions of Mozart's, 
Haydn's, and other composers' works for the 
piano-forte, shows a reaction from the monstrosi- 
ties of the pseudo new school in that branch of 
music, as the revival of Handel and Bach, and 
the study of their works in their completeness 
does in another ; and one can but hope, that by 
and by the braying of brass and the crash of 
barbaric noise-making tools will give place in the 

operatic orchestra to music. 

But the gloom caused by domestic sorrow seems 
to have been brightened by his religious faith ; 
as any feelings of disappointment which the course 
of public taste had taken, in Vienna at least, 
were consoled by the proofs of esteem and regard 
which came to him from all quarters, and by re- 
vivals of some of his works, made with splendid 
success. 

At the celebrated production of the "Creation," 
March 27th, 1808. at which Haydn was present 
for the last time, when all that was distinguished 
in the musical world of Vienna, came together to 
do the old man honor, and women of the highest 
ranks of the nobility gave their shawls to protect 
him from the draught, — it was Salieri who held the 
chief place — who conducted. In December, 1813, 
he joined in those two grand concerts in which 
Beethoven produced his 7th Symphony and his 
'^Battle of Vittoria," not thinking it beneath his 
dignity to conduct the band of drums and clash- 
ing instruments, which represent the shock of the 
eontending armies. 

One great enjoyment during those years was 
afforded him by the Moravian Count, Henry 
von Haugwitz. This nobleman, a devout ad- 
mirer of the solid compositions of Gluck, Nao- 
mann, and especially Handel, and wealthy 

enough to retain his own orchestra and singers, 
not only called Salieri in to conduct the works 



of those authors when in Vienna, but, during 
several summers had him at his seat in Moravia. 
There the composer's two passions were gratified 
to the full, his love for Gluck and Handel, and 
his love of nature. 

In the spring of 181 S, there came letters to 
him from Paris, which did his heart good ; they 
announced the performance there of bis 'Mxur" 
at the Italian Opera, with a success amounting 
to enthusiasm — not less than that which that 
opera in its original form, as *^Tarare" had won 
on the French stage. After the air of Aspasia^ 
"Son qtteate U npernmej* the clapping of hands, 
shouting** Vita Salieri T lasted nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

The fonndation at Vienna of the great "Socie- 
ty of the Friends of Music," about this time, gave 
him another opportunity to labor for the cause 
of good music, which he embraced, and for some 
time led the weekly rehearsals. For this Society 
he composed a very curious work, — a scbool of 
singing, in which all the rules are versified, and 
then the stanzas set to such music as illustrates 
the verv words which one is singing. 

Another work of this period was a plan for 
private study and instruction in the nine species 
of muscal composition, which comprehended a 
fun explanation of the characteristics of each. 
As a further illustration, he prepared the skel^ 
ton of an opera in which can be introduced any 
desirable examples of these species of composi- 
tion, the person representing a chapelmaster ex- 
plaining their peculiarities. Salieri snppoaed, 
too, that such an opera might be the medium for 
bringing upon the stage many works or parts of 
works of deserving but forgotten composers. 
There is one stubborn fact, however, in the way 
of such a project — people go to the opera for 
amusement, not for instruction. 

The reader may perhaps remember that Gass- 
mann reached Vienna with the boy Anton Salieri, 
June 15, 1 766, and that the first thing the next 
morning was to take him to the Italian church to 
perform his devotions : and that on the way home 
the master said to his pupil : **I thought I must 
begin your musical education with God. It wdl 
now depend upon yourself whether the result 
shall be good or bad. At all events I shall have 
done my duty !" 

The 16th of June, 1816, the semi-centennial 
anniversary of that first walk in Vienna, was 
coming on apace, and was longingly anticipated 
both by Salieri and his friends. They had deter- 
mined to celebrate it in a becoming manner ; but 
more than all — and. so far as appears, quite un- 
known to the composer, — the Emperor, Francis 
I., was preparing a surprise for him. Early on 
the morning of that day, Salieri, accompanied by 
the four daughters who remained to him, went to 
the Italian church to offer his thanks to the Al- 
mighty for all the blessings and the extraordinary 
success which had crowned his fifty ye^ri of pon- 
scientious study and labor. At 10 in the mpni- 
ing a court carriage took him to the hotel pf 
Prince Trauttnatisdorf-Weinsberg, chief marshw 
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at court; where he found all the members of the 
chapel awaitinfT him in the anteroom. The 
prince and Count Kueffstein, the "Musikorraf," 
(ffpneral director of the Court music), imm«'diate- 
ly entered and led him into the room selected for 
the little ceremony which was coming. The 
members of the chapel came in and ranged them- 
selves in a half circle ; in the front of which 
Trautmansdorf and Kueffstein took their places 
with Salieri between them. The former now 
made an address to the composer, explaining in 
terms the most flattering; the grounds upon which 
the Emperor had decided to decorate him with 
the ffreat civic pold medal and chain of honor. 
At (he close of the address the Prince hunff the 
chain about his neck and embraced him ; Kueff- 
stein then followed with a short speech and em- 
brace. Salieri*s reply, out of a full heart, was a 
simple expression of thanks, with the remark in 
substance, that his soul at this joyful moment was 
filled with double delight, from the proof afforded 
him of the monarch's satisfaction with his efforts, 
and because he had the opportunity to here ex- 
press his sincere thanks to his fellow-servants of 
the chapel, for their unremitting zeal in sustain- 
ing him, and in gaining the chapel its widespread 
fame. AfTter a few minutes spent in receiving 
the congratulations of the gentlemen present, he 
drove to the palace chapel — it being Sunday — 
to conduct the usual 11 o'clock grand mass. He 
chose one of his own masses for performance, with 
graduale and offertory, also by him, in which 
both text and mnsic expressed praise and thanks 
to the Most High. 

After service came a dinner in the company 
of bis four daughters and a few intimate friends. 
Towards six o'clock, in answer to special invita- 
tions.his past and present pupils — except Hummel 
and Moscheles, who were not then in Vienna — 
assembled : — Carl von Dahlbof, Joseph AVeigl, 
Stunz, Franz Schubert, Asameyer, Liszt, (not 
the pianist), students of composition ; Mozatti, 
Frohlich, Platzer and Salzmann, singers; Mad- 
ams Rosenbaum and Fux — both were daughters 
of his old teacher Gassmann — and twelve others 
of his female pupils in singing. 

Salieri placed himself at the pianoforte with 
his daughters beside him, all dressed alike ; at his 
right band the fourteen female pupils in a half 
circle ; at his lefl the twelve men similarly placed. 
In front two seat^ had been placed for Trautmans- 
dorf and Kueffstein — the former, however, hap- 
pened to be called out to Schbnbraun by the ar- 
rival of the Emperor from Italy — the latter was 
present. Between the seats placed for these no- 
blemen, stood a bust of Joseph II., his first mas- 
ter **and, I may say," adds Salieri in his notes, 
"my father, protector and benefactor." When 
all were in their places, the chapelmaster made a 
short speech in his usual broken German, (**How 
can I have thoroughly learned German, since I 
have only lived fifly years in Germany ?" he was 
in the habit of saying, when jesting upon bis inca- 
pacity to bring his Italian organs to the correct 
enunciation of the German gutturals) — praying 
his friends and pupils to thank God, in his name, 
for his mercy, in granting him a life now of fifly 
years in Vienna and in the service of the Impe- 
rial Court, "at least without disgrace to his na- 
tive land, his family and bis friends." This 
thanksgiving consisted on the part of the pupils 
in singing a chorus of which both words and mu- 
sic were by Salieri. Then followed pieces suited 



to the occasion by each of his pupils in composi- 
tion, beginning with the most recent of them, 
and including two which had been sent in by the 
absent Hummel and Moscheles. The concert 
closed by singing some numbers of one of Salieri's 
oratorios, consisting of solos, choruses, and an 
echo from the next room. 

On the same day he received the imperial pei^ 
mission to accept his diploma, as member of the 
French Academy, and the medal of the Legion of 
Honor, sent him by Louis XVHL, both granted 
in acknowledgment of his distinguished services 
in the cause of music and of the great reputation 
gained by his works for the Parisian stage. What 
doubtless added much to the interest of thisocca- 
sion, was the fact that the year before Salieri had 

been brought very low by a fit of sickness. 

(To be continued.) 



History of the Leipzig Gewandhani Con- 
certs. 

IIL 

STWCB MENDELSSOHN. 

Daring the winter of 1847-48 Gflde continued the 
direction of the Gewandhaus Concerts, prodncinfr in 
ihein his symphony in A minor (No. 3), ami his 
Comnla overture. In the followinjr spring the political 
troubles consequent upon the hreflkinc oat of the 
first Schleswig-Holstein war, compelled him to return 
to Copenhagen, where ho was appointed Hofkapell- 
mcister hy the Kine of Denmark 

From 1848 to 1852 and from 1854 to 1860 the 
KapcllnieiRtership was held by Dr. Jnlius Rietx. 
The multiplicity of his lahon — for, besides directing 
in the Gewandhsns, he was Kapellmeister in the 
theatre'and the Singakademie, and Professor in the 
Conpcrvatorium — induced him to withdraw from the 
Gewandhaus from 1852 to 1854, during which time 
the Herren Gade and David conducted. In 1854 Dr. 
Rietz- gave up the theatre and rotiimed to the Ge- 
wandhauit, where he continued until in 1860 the King 
of Saxony called him to Dresden as the successor of 
Keis^iger. Dr. Rieta is a horn director. His intense 
energy at times, it moMt ho confessed, manifesting 
itself rather rouphly, carried everything before it. 
There was no will in the orchestra bat his. And 
rough though he mifrht be, every one knew thrt he 
was thoroughly upriKht, and that his only thought 
was to make tne orchestra "go" — and go it did, with- 
out any doubt. It is not assertinfr too mnch to say 
that as a conductor of orchestral music he was, and is 
without a rival. 

In 18.50, in the hope of retaininc Joachim — then a 
youth of 19 — in the orchestra, the post of second 
Concertmeister was created. Joachim did not retain 
it long, as he accpeted a call to Weimcr in the same 
year. The office was foand ra nesful that it « as con- 
tinued and Herr Raimnnd Drcvschock was invested 
with it, and still worthily fulfils irs duties. 

In 1860 Herr Karl Reinecke was elected as Dr. 
Rietz's successor. A thorough musician, and, in a 
particular style, a composer of singular elejrance and 
merit, Herr' Reinecke has hardly that enerfry and 
decision which are necessary where one has to com 
mand men. The Leipzig orchestra has certain 
traditions, and where these do not harmonize with 
the readings of the Kapellmeinter it is apt to take the 
bit between its teeth and bolt. Such anraconi<(ms 
were more frequent in the earlier part of Herr Rein- 
necke's reipn. Lately the commander and his forces 
seem to understand each other better,and conseqoent- 
ly*ihings go smoother. 

It has sometimes been made a reproach that the 
directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts are too con- 
servative. If it be a sin to refuse works of the Lir>zt- 
Wagner school, then the reproach is just. But if 
the directors are of opinion that the spread of this 
school would be destructive to the art of mnsic, 
they are no more to blame than the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul's would be for m)t inviting Professor 
Renan to preach in their cathedral. It is quite right 
that these works should be heard, but let them he 
brouj^ht forward and performed by those who sympa- 
thize with tTicir tendency. 

A more just cause of complaint is the state of the 
vocal performances, both solo and choral. With 
regard to the soloists, the directors are not so much 
to blame. They have but a certain sum at their dis- 
posal, and so long as the locality is not enlarged this 
sum cannot be increased. The large sums which 
first-class singers demand could only be met by 



starving the orchestra. Rather than do this it would 
be better to dispense with solo singers altogether. 
Not so guiltless are the directors with regard to the 
choral department. Formerly the chorus was sup- 
plied, when required, by the Singakademie, the 
Paulincr Vercin, and the Thomaner choir. Now the 
Gewandhaus has a chorus of its own, which is occa- 
sionally augmented hy the Thomaner singers. Whe- 
ther it he from insufficient practice, or from want of 
interest, or from inefficient training I cannot say ; 
but the fact remains, thnt the choral singing is most 
nnsiitisfactory. When Mendelssohn was director he 
had the pick of all the voices. Every one was proud 
to work under him. Now there are singing societies 
without number— each having, perhaps, a few good 
voices and trained singers ; but these few overpow- 
ered by the great majority of the voiceless and care- 
less. 

The locality too, in which the concerts are held 
may have something to do with this dark side. Ex- 
cellent as are the acoustic properties of the Gewand- 
haus Saal for an orchestra on Beethoven's scale, it is 
too small for mu^ic so heavily instrumented as are 
many modem compositions, which require a far lai^rer 
number of strings to cover the brass. The room 
can only seat about 800, and about eighty of these 
have to he turned out when the orchestra is enlarged 
for a chorus. These eighty and other unfortu- 
nates, who after years of waiting are still unable to 
obtain a reserved seat, have to sit in a small room^ at 
the end of the large Saal, the folding doors of which 
arc so filled up hy a standing crowd that all the 
sounds have to filter through the heads of the latter. 
There ought to bo money enough in wealthy Leipsig 
to build a new concert room with an organ and all 
the appliances of mo<lem art. But the directors seem 
to fear that the Gewandhaus would lose precipe. 
But surely it is the performances, not the room, which 
have acquired such a fame. If it may bo allowed for 
a foreigner to make a suggestion, I would say, why 
not remove the City Library, which now occupies a 
room under the Gewandhaus roof, and use the ample 
space which would be thus gained for the erection of 
a first class concert hall. The old Gewandhaus 
Saal, would then remain for the chamber music 
concerts, for which it would be difficult ro find a local- 
ity more thoroughly appropriate. There can be 
little doubt that as a commercial speculation this 
alteration would pay as well as its boon to art would 
he great. 

It is often arked, do Gewandhaus concerts take the 
same high stand they forroeriy did 1 The just answer 
would be, positively, yes ; but relatively, no. It is 
not thnt they have fallen, bnt that others have risen. 
The music schools (Leipzig at their head) have 
sent ont so many pupils, that the number of compe- 
tent well-trained musical performers has increased, 
and through them the public has had its taste exalted. 
Hence, as I have said before, there is hardly a town 
in Germany of anv size where the works of the great 
masters may not W heard, generally decently, and 
in many cases excellently performed. 

I have spoken of the cordial warmth of the public 
In Mendelssohn's time. Would that it exited still ! 
Now it seems as if the audience feared to compromise 
its reputation by applauding a new work or artist. 
Surely criticism, if it he good for anything, is as much 
shown in appreciating promise as in finding out 
weakness. But as it is at present, I would not ad- 
vine any unknown composer or artist to make a first 
appearance in the Gewandhaus. 

Another piece of advice may he useful. Let thoae 
pianists who can do so bring their own instmmenta 
with them. The pianos provided by the managers 
of the concerts are almost always poor and ungrate- 
ful in tone, and admit little or no expression. A 
player accustomed to a Broadwood or an Erard 
would be wofully disappointed. 

I will not close this rapid survey of the history of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts with words of censure. 
Whatever may have been their shortcomings in minor 
matters, there can be no doubt that the advance of 
art has been the object which the directora have 
always kept in view.and that they have de«crved well 
of the world of music. May the coming season show 
that for the future, as in the past, they will carry out 
their motto : — 

**Rk8 Seyeka Est Verum Gaudium." 



Bichard Wagner*t Programme to Mi Over- 
ture to "Tannhaenser." 

A procession of pilgrims is passing. Their chant, 
full of faith and penitence, pervaded by hope and trust 
in salvation, is heard gradually approaching ; then, 
close at hand, it swells into a mighty wave and final- 
ly retires. Twilight, and the dying echo of the 
chant. 

Now, as the shades of evening fall, magical vis- 
ions hover in sight. A mist, deep-tinged with rosy 
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haes, arises ; rapturous sounds of jot strike the ear ; 
the movoments of nn exciting and luxurious dance 
are felt. These are the dangerous charms of the 
"Venus-Mount/* which at nij;htl7 hour manifest 
thcmKclvcs to those in whose bosoms the keen pas- 
sions of i>onse are hurning. 

Attracted by the alluring vision, a tall, mnnly form 
approaches . it is Tannhaaser, the roinne-.tinger, the 
minsti-el on his way to sing of love in the poetical 
contest at the Wartburg. He causes his proud,exult- 
ing sonjf of love to resound, joyful nnd defiant, as if 
to conjure up around him the luxurious magic. He 
is answered by wild shouts of joy ; closer and closer 
the rosy vapors encircle him, enclianting odors float 
around him and intoxicate his senses. He is dazzled 
by the sight of a female form of indescribable beauty 
that appears before him in the most seductive twi- 
light. He hears her voice, fttlling upon his ear in 
sweet, trembling tones, like the song of the syrens, 
and promising to the bold the fulfilment of his wild- 
est wishes. It is Venus herself whom he beholds. 

Then his heart and his passions are all on fire ; a 
liot, consuming desire kindles the blood in his veins ; 
an irresistible power urges him to draw near, and he 
steps before the goddess herself with his song of joy 
and exultation, which now in rapturous delight he 
pours forth in her praise. 

In answer to his thrilling song, the wonders of the 
"Venus-Mount" are now displayed before him in all 
their splendor ; impetuous shouts and wild, ecstatic 
cries resound from all sides ; Bacchantes, drunk with 
pleasure, sweep by, and in their frantic dances carry 
TnnnhiinRer away, into the arms of the goddess, 
burning with lore ; she draws him after her toward 
the regions of annihilation. The wild host rushes 
•on and the storm subsides. Plaintive sounds still stir 
the air, and murmurs, like the sighing of unholy, 
sensual passion, float over the spot where the enchant- 
ing vision was beheld, and ntght again spreads over 
it 

But behold 1 the morning dawns. In the far off 
distance the chant of the pilgrims is again heard ; it 
draws ever nearer; day evermore conquers night. The 
murmuring and sighing of the breezes, that resound- 
ed in our ears like the awful wailing of the damned, 
rings in more joyful sounds ; and when at lost the 
glorious sun arises, and the chant of the pilgrims with 
powerful inspiration proclaims to all the world that 
salvation is obtained, sonorous waves of supreme 
bliss float around us. It is the rejoicing of the "Ve- 
nus-Mount" itself, freed from the curse and stain of 
nnholiness, that we hear mingling with the song of 
heaven. All the pulses of life move and quicken at 
this song of redemption ; and now those two unnat- 
urally divorced elements, reason and the senses, the 
spiritual and the material, God and nature, embrace 
in a holy, all-uniting kiss of Love. 



Wagnar'f '^Tannhanser.'* 

FBOM THB DBSOBIPTIOir BT FBAHZ LI8ZT.* 

The first seene leads ns into the mysterious grotto, 
which, as the tradition tells, was in the Horselberg. 
There in a rosy twilieht we see nymphs, dryads and 
bacchantes waving their thyrsus wands and wreaths 
to the rhythms which formed the first fifty bars in the 
Allfgro Of the overture. They surround the goddess, 
luxuriously streyhed upon her conch, clad in the 
Grecian t«nic, wnich flows in rich folds around her 
form, as if its slight ne^work formed a yet rosier va- 
por than the whole atmosphere around. In the depths 
of the grotto Che tranquil waters of the lake reflect the 
shadows of the bushes, under which happy couples 
wander to and fro ; there we behold the tempting 
syrens. At the feet of Dame Venus sits her lover, 
melancholy and gloomy, listlessly holdine his harp 
in his hand. She asks him the cause of his sadness. 
He heaves a deep sigh, as if awaking from a dream 
that had led him away from the surrounding element. 
Alarmed, she presses her inquiries. "Freedom 1" re- 
plies the prisoner at last, and suddenly seizing his 
iiarp, he begins a song, in which he makes a vow ever 
to praise her charms, but adds that he is consumed 
by a yearning for the npper world : 

But from tlMM rora-llt od'roofl hmnn 
T 7««ini fBT woods and br«ath of flowors. 
For our own sky's clear blu« snrene, 
For our frvsh mmdoiri' plMtsaut graea, 
Our little wood-birds ebeerfbl tloging, 
Onr village bells so fHendly ringing: — 
From thy soft empire I must flee 
O qoeeii, and goddess ! set me free ! 

This song, full of manly energy, gives ns again 
the melody which we have twice indicated in the 
overture ; its words are in praise of Venus. But this 
strophe is instantly followed by an antistrophe, which, 
by painful, half-disturbed modulations, escapes from 
the breast like a piercing scream ; the scream of the 

* For the entire anaWsIs of Tannhituser. by Lists, see 
]>«i«fiT*s JouaaALor Music, Vol. IV. (1868^. 



caged eagle, that would return to the realm of storms 
and sunshine ; the cry of the soul, that would wing 
its way back to heaven. Thrice are strophe and an- 
tistrophe repeated, and every time a halftone higher, 
which lends thrilling climax to their impassioned in- 
tonation. 

By a single word, but one of those words which 
suffice to invest Poesy with the fullest majesty of her 
sister, Truth, Wagner reveals the greatness of a soul 
unsatisfied in the lap of sweetest inactivity, when 
Tannhauser exclaims : 

Mortal remnln T yet, and human ; 

Too great thy love, thou more than woman ; 

If gods forever can enjoy. 

My lot Is change, my pleasures cloy ; 

Not Joy alone my heart coDtaios, 

In pleosuree stiU I long for pains. 

To long for paim ! Is not that the longintr for the 
Infinite ) For what are pains but the suflerings of 
the soul chafing against the limits of our nature, 
which it will never renounce striving to overstep ? 

The oflfended enchantress starts up. like a wounded 
tigress, interrupts her prisoner, snatching the harp 
from his hand, and summoning up a clond, which 
parts them from each other, she mocks at the vain 
remorse of her delirious slave. She reminds him 
that he is accursed, that he l)elongs to her through all 
the powers of everlasting doom, that he must no more 
think of a world which would repulse him with hor- 
ror, should he go back. The proud knight does not 
believe the imperious dame, and replies : "Repen- 
tance will remove the ban \" Their mutual resist- 
ance is expressed in n duet, full of impetus, of mntu- 
allv kindled scorn and hatred, which Venus sudden- 
ly breaks off, to have recourse to weapons of bland- 
ishment. She lets the sonirs of the syrens resound, 
which in the distance seem to grow still more lan- 
guishing and seductive ; and inclining herself towards 
him, she seems to distil the fatal poison drop by drop 
into his veins, — that impotence of'plea8ure which 
twines about his droopintr energies with indissoluble 
chains. Her somewhat lengthy song takes, a semi- 
tone lower, that lovely motive which we quoted in 
the overture (5th example). It is accompanied, too, 
pianiuimo, and veiled by the tremolo of the violins. 
To those who cherish symbolism, this scene may be 
designated as the description of one of those inward 
conflicts, which rend the manly breast, during which 
the soul debates with itself, however divided it may 
be in its will, unlike in forms, but identical in es- 
sence; such would fancy that they heard in it, not 
different persons, but different expressions of the pas- 
sions, rebutting one another in a vehement confer- 
ence, whose fatal or marvellous issue no one could 
foresee. Tannhauser forcibly disentwines himself 
from the arms of the goddess, and in feverish excite- 
ment exclaims : "My salvation lies in the holy Ma- 
ria !" Scarcely has he pronounced this name, 'when 
the goddess, the nymphs, the syrens and bacchantes 
vanish. It all melts away. 

Instead of the grotto, we see the outside of the 
mountain, in whose interior all this is located by tra- 
dition, and the rural scenery abont the Wartburg. In 
an instant the knight is transported from the depths, 
where in the intoxicating mist of sweet perfumes the 
lamps with their colored sheen illumined a night of 
pleasures without end, into the freshness of a pure 
Spring morning. To the bewildered tumult of the 
last scene succeeds total silence of the orchestra, and 
the soft, dreamy tune of a shepherd, seated on a neiirh- 
boring rock ; the refrain of his reed pipe, happily im- 
itated by the English horn, creates a beneficial con- 
trast. Presently yon hear a chorus of pilgrims in the 
distance ; during the pauses the voice of the shep- 
herd, commending himself to their prayers, forms a 
new contrast ; his pastoral melody winds like a flow- 
ering field vine about the stem outlines of the pious 
hymn, which rises like the arching of a Gothic 
vanlt. 

The pilgrims approach, appear and pass before ns, 
and their song, in which the second half of the relig- 
ious theme of the overture is inwoven, wears a calm 
and serenely i^ous character. In this repose there 
vibrates, however, a certain exaltation and enthusi- 
asm, and you can distineuish in it an enduring ec- 
Stacy, a secret uncontainable deliffht. They stop be- 
fore an image of the Madonna ; Tannhftuser at their 
chant falls upon his knees. As much overwhelmed 
by the miracle of mercy, that has rescued him, as he 
is surprised to see his bold wish so suddenly heard, 
his deliverance so unexpectedly fulfilled, he repeats 
the words of the pilgrims : 

Ah, heavy weigh my sfna on me. 

No longer can I bear the trial ; 
All rest and comfbrt now I'll flee, 

And choose but pain and self-denial. 

The bells of the distant churches summon the faith- 
ful to morning prayer, and at the same time hunting- 
horn signals, from different distances (alternating be- 
tween F major and E flat minor), complete the im- 



pression of this hour of rural repose aud woodland 
solicitude. Presently the landgrave with his hunting 
party comes along, and perceiving a knight who 
takes no part in the chase, he approaches him and 
recognizes Tannhiiiiser. We have already said, that 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, his rival in minstrelsy as 
in love for the princess Elizabeth, who loves him, has 
finally persuaded him, in speaking of her, to resume 
his old rank among the minstrels, whom he has so 
often vanquished, and who nevertheless have mourn- 
ed his absence. This cantilena of a lovely melodic 
motive, breathing a tender and inward emotion, is re- 
sumed again in its first eight measures and dialoguiz- 
ed in the andante of a Sextet, composed of the five 
singers and the landgrave, who intreat TannhiiHser 
to return to them. At the name of Elizabeth his 
face lights up with a quickening beam, and he ex- 
claims : 

Again I know thee, ah ! and love thee. 
beauffous world, so long withdrawn ! 

Again rhe heavens smile sweet above me, 
And flowers are fresh with dewy mom. 

The Spring with thrusand friendly greetings 
Like musio In my soul doth stir ; 

In tender and tumultuou* beatings 
My heart cries out : To her ! to her ! 

As soon as his voice nnites with the others, the 
Septuor sets into a joyful and rapturous Allegro, 
whose finale, interrupted by the fanfara oi the chase, 
forms the conclusion of the first act. The different 
voices are grouped in such a masterly manner, and 
their parts m this ensemble piece are marked with 
such select and noble fineness, that there is no mis- 
taking therein the calling of the minstrel, the chal- 
lenge of noble rivals to a noble conf'St. This finale 
takes an irresistible hold upon the public, and univer- 
sal admiration and applause resound through the 
hall. 

The Worcester Organ. 

Its Trial and Acceptance. — Interesting 

Exercises at Mechanics Hall. 

(From the Worcester Spy. Oct. 27.) 

The noble instrument, the completion of which has 
been so earnestly anticipated by all classes of our 
citizens, was formally transferred from the building 
committee to the Mechanics' Association last even- 
ing. 

The citizens of Worcester, through whose liberalitj 
the instrument has been erected, have jnst cause for 
pride and congratulation. It was their design .which 
has been so ably seconded by the committee into 
whose charge its construction was given, to place in 
their beautiful hall a first-class concert organ, which 
should be a full and correct representation of the pro- 
gress of the art in America. 

Messrs. E. & G. O. Hook of Boston, to whom 
this important work was assientd, have faithfully 
endeavored to make their work as perfect as could 
be produced, and the result is alike honorable to 
them as builders and to the enterprise of our citizens. 

In comparing this instrument with the largest 
organs built in America, superiority over aU others 
is claimed by its extensive selection of effective and 
beautiful stops, its improved and artistic voicing,and 
by the facility with which all is brought nnder the con- 
trol of the performer — the three essential character- 
isticts which correctly determine the size and rank of 
the organ. 

As the best means of presenting the capacity and 
magnitude of the instrument we give a list of stops, 
&c., •which are carefully selected, and present a com- 
bination capable of producing almost every desired 
effect : 

list or stops, &c. 
Great Manual. 

1. Open Diapason, 16 feet. 58 pipes. 

2. Open Diapason, 8 " 58 
S.Yiola Da Gamba 8 " 58 

4. Stopped Diapason, 8 ** 58 

5. Clnribella, B " 58 

6. Principal, 4 ** 58 

7. Flute Harmonique, 4 " 58 

8. Twelth, 2 2-3" 58 

9. Fifteenth, 2 " 58 

10. Mixture, 3 ranks. 174 

11. Mixture, 5 " 290 

12. Trumpet, 16 feet. 58 

13. Trumpet, 8 " 58 

14. Clarion, 4 " 58 

Swdl Manual. 

15. Bourdon, 16 feet. 58 pipes. 

16. Open Diapason, 8 " 58 

17. Stopped Diapa.son, 8 " 58 

18. Viol d' Amour, 8 " 68 

19. Principal, 4 " 58 

20. Flute Octaviante, 4 " 58 

21. Violin. 4 " 58 

22. TwelfVh, 2 2-3' 58 

23. Fifteenth, 2 " 58 
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u, 

95. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
SI. 
32. 
S3. 
34. 
35. 
96. 
37. 
38, 
99, 



Mixt«irB, 

Trumpet, 

Cornopean, 

Oboe. 

Clarion, 

Vox HoiDAna, 



5 

16 
6 
8 

4 
8 



ranki. 

feet. 
If 

«i 
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290 pipes. 

46 " 

58 " 
58 

58 " 

58 " 



€7ioir Manval. 

JEolina & Boardon, 16 feet. 

Open DiapafOD, 8 

Melodifl, 8 

Dulciana, 8 

Keraolophon, 8 

Flanto Trarerso, 4 

VioJin. 4 

Picolo, 2 

Mixtara. 3 ranks. 

Clarinet, 8 feet. 

Solo Manual* 

8 feet 
8 " 

4 " 
2 
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40. FhllomeTa, 

41. SalicionaT, 

42. Hohl Pfeife, 

43. Pifolo, 

44. Toba, 

45. Como Tng7< 



46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 

53. 
54. 

55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
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58 pipes. 
58 
57 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
174 
58 

58 pipes. 

58 

58 « 

58 " 

58 " 

58 " 
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Open Diapason, 16 

Violone, 16 

Bourdon, 16 
Violoncello, 8 

Qninte, 10} 
Flute, 8 

Poeaune, 16 

Me^anieai Rc^$Urt, 

Swell to Great Coopler. 

Swell to Choir " 

Choir to Gnat " 

Solo to Great 

Choir to Solo 

Great to P^dale 

Choir to Pcdale 

Choir to Pisdale 

Swell to Pedale 

Solo to Pedale 

Tremnlant ("swell.") 

Bellows Signal. 

Pedale Check. 

Ventil (for No. 46). 

Yentil (for Nos. 50, 51, and 52.) 

Combination Pednfa, 
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30 
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30 
30 
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fsoper oetaTts.) 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 



Great Manaal. 
Swell Manual. 
Choir Manual. 



i 



Forte. 
Piano. 
Forte. 
Piano. 
Forte. 
Piano. 



(Pedale) operates on Nos. 46. 50, 51, and 52, 
and with the aid of Yentils (Nos. 66 and 67), al> 
lows of TarioQS combinations. 

No* 10. Operates on "Great Pedale" C^apler. 
Balanced Swell Pedal, with doable action. 

flUMllARTr 

No. of stops of Great Manual. . .14, with 1160 pipes. 
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Swell Manual... 16, 
, Choir Manual ... 1 9, 

•' •• Solo Blanual.... 6. 

" " Pedale 7, 

No. of Mechanical Registers. . . 15, 
" Combination Pedals 10, 



Total 77 3504 pipes. 

Many rare and costly stops, and manj new me- 
chanical arrangements are introduced, and bj means 
of the pneumatic lerer, which is applied to the great 
mannai, and connected by couplers to each of the 
others, all four manuals, comprising the thousands of 
pipes distributed throoghont the various departmenu 
of this large instrument, are operated with nnosual 
ease and promptness. 

The pipes are supplied with wind by two rery 
large bellows, the reserroirs of each containing near> 
ly 200 cubic feet, each of difllerent pressure, and con- 
trolled by mechanism in a room beneath the organ. 

The whole occupies a space nearly the entire width 
and height of the rear end of the hall, with a depth 
of about 25 ieet. 

TBB TRIAL LAST NIGHT. 

The formal presentation took place last erening, 
previous to which the mstrument was exhibited in all 
Its various capacities of tone, force and volume, by 
Mr. J. H. Willcox, organist at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Boston, one of the most 
accomplished organists in this country. Without any 
formal programme, he gave selections which would 
best exhibit the instrument in all its parts : and his 



abllitv and control of the instrament. no less than the 
exccncnre of the organ Itself, won frequent applause 
from his nndience. 

The ^rathering was not intended for a pnblic exhi- 
bition, but only as an opportunity for the organ com- 
mittee and the rontribntom to the fund, to gain some 
knowledite of the inii?mmcnt, and if it was found 
worthy, to be formally transferred to the Mechanics' 
Association, as the gift of the citisens of Worcester. 

The rrini was as full and complete as it was possi- 
hie togirc in an hour and a half in the hands of a 
sniMsrior organist, and was eminentiv satisfactory in 

^V^l^ ^"P^^^ ''*''" " "O' *e t>m« for « compan.«on 
of this with any other instrument, hnt it is safe to 'ay 
that it has few if any superiors in this country. To 
mention one of the features in which it stands pre-em- 
inently Miperior to the great Boston onran. we ought 
to particnlnrize the vox humana stop, which seems to 
^ as neariv perfect as it is possible for art to attain. 
But the countenance of everv person present last 
niKht showed plainly how satisfactory berond expres- 
sion of words the noble instmment was. It is a 
splendid organ. 

At the close of the exhibition Dr. Bemis. in behalf 
of the building committee, asked the trnstees if they 
were satinfiod with the oraran as exhibited at the trial 
this evening, which was answered by a hea^tv "yea." 
A similar inquiry of the andience in genera] was hi 
like manner answered with hearty applause. 

THE COLLATlOlf— 8PBKCH BT JUD6K CnAFIIT. 

The musical part of the eveninjr's entertainment 
was followed by a collation. • * • • nfler which the 
assembly was called to order and 

JuDOB Crapin opened the formal exercises with 
a few words of compliment for the magnificent or- 
gan, and said in behalf of the orean committee that 
they had tried to do their work well. The gentle- 
men who were to make the formal prasentation and 
reception of the organ he would call upon immediate- 
ly, and all following contributions would be. like the 
subscriptions for the organ, voluntary. In alluding 
to the work of the committee he said the gentleman 
on his right (Mr. Abraham Firth) was deserving of 
more commendation than any other living man. It 
was chiefly through his individual exertion that the 
work had been so promptl/and nucccssfully carried 
through. One other firm was deeply interested both 
in heart and pocket — the contractors, — and never 
was contract more honorably and faithfully perform- 
ed than that made by the Messrs. Hook. The amount 
of their bill ($9040) has been paid, and in answer t* 
a question as R) what they would build another organ 
like it for they say not a cent less than twenty thou- 
wanddollan. It might be judged what we owe for 
this magnificent gift. • • • • 

THE PRKSKlfTATIOlf BT KB. riRTR. 

Mr. President :— It is well known to you, sir, that 
in the month of April, 1868, now 18 months ago, a 
few gentlemen in this city met to consider whether 
the time had roroe to give this hall an onran. A 
generous citizen had offered 91000 to the Mechanics' 
Association for one, on certain conditions, but it was 
not known that the money would be accepted on the 
terms offered. At that meeting a largo committee 
was appointed to consider and act according to cir- 
cumstances, with foil power. They decided to appeal 
to the pnblic spirit of the city. They met a response 
beyond their highest hopes, so that in August, 1863, 
they saw their way clear to contract with Messrs. E. 
& 0. G. Hook of Boston, for a first-class instrument; 
but subsequent subscriptions enabled the committee 
to add several valuable stops to the original specifica- 
tion, nntil it assumed its present noble proportions, 
making it worthy, in the judgment of the committee, 
to be known now and henceforth as the Woboestbr 

ORGAN. 

Now why this liberality ? I know I 9,Tipre»% the 
sentiments of theoi^an committee, and I think I do 
those of all the donors now before me, when 1 say 
that they hope to he able to have hereafier concerta 
of a rarer valae than were po«sihIe without it, and at 
a price within reach of our whole population. They 
lielieve that such concerts will not only aid m the 
musical education of the community, but do a great- 
er service m carrying far the refining influences of 
the best music. They hope to see, under the direc- 
tion of competent and liberal men, from time to time, 
a series of them, so varied as to offer another means 
of innocent recreation to oor busy workers, besides 
withdrawing many, and especially our young men, 
from places where no good can come. 
^ They know, also, that this organ may powerfully 
ai.l eveiy cause of charity, whenever meetings in that 
sacred name shall be held here ; and I rejoice, sir, 
that the trustees have already most promptly and 
honorably offered gratuitously both hall and organ 
for a concert to help our excellent Ladies' Soldiers' 
Aid Society, ander the aospioes of the organ com- 
mittee. 



It shall lenj its might too in arousing the men of 
the cii^ to their doty, at the call of patriotism ; it 
shall add solemnity and pathos to the Requiem over 
the "unreturned brave ;" and sound its loudest and 
sweetest peans on that doubly blessed day when 
peace shall be proclaifned,and"Iiberty throughout the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof." 

Or when met in the name of religion, its inspiring 
tones shall '^introduce their sacred* song" and make 
the occasion more hallowed. 

••For." to Mlenin snd etcmal thfngv 
Vr« would dcdfeat* tbs ootw •BbHae.'* 

Nor can this instmment, in this place, fail to bring 
here county and state musical festivals, even if they 
have yet to be tnauenrated. Our city mftsical orfran- 
ixations it will directly and cnntinunlly assist, and 
when the children of the pnblic schools meet here 
their sweet voices shall he led and harmoniaed by ita 
sympsthising accompaniment. Already, sir, the 
board of tnifitces have voted that all the children m 
our schoofn shall have an eariy opportunity to hear 
it without ch.irue. 

So that, sir, it is no fignre of speech to say, this 
hall has now a voke : a voice which many will come 
far to hear ; a voice m harmony with all that is ele- 
VHting, noble, pure and devout; more melodious 
than any "pealing organ" Mtlton ever heard, and 
which was yet sweet enouch to 

**Dfffn|Te bfiB fnto «nitiiefcs 
And b/log all Ilw^sn bcfora bto eyvi." 

And now, sh-, (turning to the representatives of 
the Me<hanics' Association,) I rejoice to add that w« 
are able to give it to your association. 

And now, having dealt unselfishly with the associ- 
ation you represent, these donore have a right to ex- 
pect, and they doexpect, that in the discharge of their 
high trust, the trustees will he governed bv an inielli- 
gent. generous, and far-sighted public spirit.* « • « 

But, sir, as yon know, we hold this piece of won- 
derful mechanism only a few brief honrs, vntil we 
can transfer all our right and title to the society yoa 
so well represent. That moment has now come. 
Speaking by request of the contract committee, and 
also in the name of the donore befbre me, I now de- 
clare their wish that the Worcester County Mechan- 
ics' Association accept this onran without conditions 
other than those which are of public concern and 
have regard only to the best interesta of the eomnin- 
nity. 

Do you, sir, accept it m their behalf? 

Then I pass into your hands this key as the oat- 
ward symbol that the Worcester organ now belongs 
to the Worcester Covnty Mechanics' AssociatioD. 

[We regret that we have not room lor Mr. Ball's 
speech ofacceptance, as well as fbr the interesting 
speeches by Mayor Lijicolh (of Worcester ^ Judge 
RoasBLL (of Boston), Rev. Dr. Hill, Key. Mr. 
BiCRAKDSoir, and others.] 

In coDclnsion, Mr. Firth ofl^red thefollowiog aew- 
timent , 

"Long life and prosperity to tlie Master BtrilderoT 
this magnifloent instrument l" 

Which was acknowledged hy Mr. Hook by rising 
while the assembly greeted him with hearty and loog- 
eon tinned cheers. % 

As a fitting ^no/e to the evening's exercises, Mr. B. 
D. Allen took his seat at the rostroment, and played 
**01d Hundred." and "America," accompanied by 
the voices of the whole andience. The ellbct was 
grand beyond description, and the oontribvton to the 
organ fund dispersed with a feeling of satisfbctioo 
and happiness, which was cheaply pnrcfaased at the 
price of their eontribntions. 




nsir %\x9'Si\. 



Pftri& 

Grafd Opbha.— A single event, of doobtfbl im- 
portance apparently, has diversified the old rmitme 
of the Meyerbeer, Halevy, and Goanod operas. A 
new opera (although written fifteen years i^eo), 
'• Ikland h Roneevaux," by a composer new to feme, 
M. Mermet, was produced on the third nit. The 
correspondent of the OnAeatra (with whom by the 
way the correspondent of the Mumad Wodd diffen) 
writes: 

The great event has at last taken place. The long 
expected and of^ postponed ** Roland h Romxveaux, 
libretto and music by M. Mermet, came off on Mon- 
day lost at thQ Qrand Opera ; and, from the first hear- 
ing, already it may lie said to be a decided success. 
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The mnsic is written thron^rhont in a masterl j style ; 
the piece, althongh fall of military scenes, 19 not over- 
laden by the use of brass ; on the contrary, the 
composer has succeeded in bein^i^ impressire by means 
of strin||;ed instrnments. Here and there we And 
some threat eclat of trombones ; but, altogether, they 
are not too noisy. Several wonderful choruses are 
written in unison, and although such music is apt 
soon to become monotonous, this is not the case m 
M. Mermet's work ; there are two such choruses 
in the second act, which produce the greatest effect. 
The overture is a symphony of a very serious char- 
acter, full of admirable effects and without vulgarity. 
The ilrst part contains some beautiful passages and a 
wonderful flnale. The second act opens with a chorus 
in 3-4 time, which made a deep impression by the 
wonderful accompaniment of stringed instruments, in 
the treatment of which M. Mermet seems to have 
attained the highest pitch of excellence. Two duets 
in the same act, one bv the tenor (M. Gueymard), 
and soprano (Mdme. Gueymard), and the other by 
sopranos (Mdme Gueymard and De Mftcsen) pro- 
duced also very great effect. The same act contains 
also a charming ballet, the music of which is won- 
derfully arranged, and full of flowing melodies. The 
third act may be considered nearly a masterpiece 
firom beginning to end. It opens with a song bv a 
pdtm (M. Marat), after which follows a farandok, 
Provencal dance, full of local color ; then comes 
the most salient t»oint of the whole work, a romance 
bjT Roland (M. Gnevmard), followed by a powerful 
trio between Rciand, the Archbishop (M. Belvel),and 
AUl^ (M. Gueymard). This trio is of the greatest 
dramatic effect, and produced a great sensation ; the 
act terminates by a warriors' chorus, well marked 
and instrumented, which was rendered ifiith idat 
and excited the greatest enthusiasm. The whole 
house joined in one thunder of applaose, and this 
admirable finale was repeated, as may he easily ima- 
gined. After these dramatic and wonderful effecu 
in the third act— effects which could not be surpassed, 
the fourth and last act, although full of charming 

Kassages, came ofl^ very quietly. M. Mermet has 
is own style ; it is neither Meverbeer's nor 
Rossini's, but quite his own. The music has nothing 
vulgar in it, nor can the composer be chaii^ with 
plagiarism. 

Of Meyerbeer's long expected, posthumous, great 

work we read : 

The distribution of the principal parts in the 
Afriadne has been settled definitively up to the 
present time. It is as follows : — Vasco da Gama, 
M. Nandin ; Don Pedro (Grand Admiral). M. Bel- 
vel ; Nelasko, M. Fanre ; Le Grand Inquisiteur, M. 
Aubin; Don Alvar, M. Warot ; Selicta (Reine de 
Madagascar), Mdle. Maria Sax ; In^, Mdle. Maria 
Battu. All I know about the book is, that the 
scene in the first two acts lies at Lisbon — the first 
act taking place in the Hall of the Grand Council, 
and the second in the prison where Vasco is incar- 
cerated ; in the third act on board a vessel at sea ; 
and in the last two acts in Africa, After all there is 
a deficiency in the score oC the Afrioaint. Meyer- 
beer had not written the ballet music when he died. 
Indeed, according to his usual custom, he put off 
composing the dances until the rehearsals han com- 
menced. It was proposed — wherefore, the Parisian 
Gods only knows — ^that the task of supplying this 
want — ^the ballet was to have played an important 
part in the A/rkaine — was to be intrusted to M.Saint- 
lAon, but M. Fetis put his direct vote thereupon, and 
suggested that two of the principal choruses should 
be adapted to the divertissement, which means nothing 
more than that the ballerines should dance to the 
singing of the chorus. This of course was not what 
Meyerbeer intended, but anything was preferable to 
interpolating music by another composer. M. 
F^tis holds out the flattering hope that the AJrioaine 
may be ready for production early in March. 

Tbb Italian Opbba is at its full swing. Mdlle. 
Patti, at .each appearance, excites the greatest enthu- 
siasm. She is really the m/anU gatA of the Parisians 
as well as the Londoners. ' Whenever her name oc- 
curs on the play-hills, M. Baguier is sure to have a 
full house. Lut week she appeared twice in Doni- 
xetti's *< Don Patquate." The part of Norina, which 
suits so well her voice and manner, was admirably 
rendered ; every opportunity is afforded her in this 
rdU to displav the numerous and diffvsrent qualities of 
her wonderful voice, and she made quite a hit in the 
part ; she was well sustained by Delie-S^-de in the. 
rdU of dialatesta, and by Scalese in that of Don Pas^ 
quale. 

Thbatbs Ltriqus.—'* A>o2eCto," in a Frrach 
dress is to be produced to-night at the Th€fttre 
Lvrique, with M. Mongauze, Ismael and Mdlle 
Maesen in the chief parts. An important work in 
throe acts has been received at the same theatre, and 



is to brought out during the season : " The Widow 
ofthi HighlandM,** libretto by MM. Plourier and A. 
Favre, music by Derin Dnrivicr. " MirdUe" is also 
to be revived with the tenor Michat, in the rdle of 
Vinpeni. Apropoi of " MireHle" M. €k>nnod intends 
to reduce the work to three acts, and to add a grand 
duct to it. The celebrated composer Verdi is ex- 
pected here in a few days. Some pretend to know, 
that he comes to superintend " Moubeth" at the 
Th^fttre Lvrique, others say it is for the production 
of" La Forza dd Dd Desttno" at the Italian Opera. 

C0NCBBT8 ; Db. L18ZT. — The correspondent of 
the Orchestra, writes : 

M. Pasdeloup. the clever manager and conductor 
of the Popular Concerts, inaugurates his fourth sea- 
son on Sunday next. The programme has just been 
isRued, and is composed as follows : — Jubel over- 
ture, Wd)er ; Symphonic in b minor, Haydn ; Polo- 
naise of Stmens^e. Meyerbeer : Andante, Afozart ; 
Symphonic in c minor, Beethoven. hitherto no 
soloists have been announced, and none are to appear 
in the first concerts ; but with the be<rinnin(; of 
November M. Pasdeloup will bring before his au- 
dience a host of talented artists, among whom the 
celebrated Dr. Lisst will make his appearance before 
the end of the year- 

The maestro is more than ever disposed towards 
monastic life, and before his adieu supreme to this 
world of fame and success he has promised to per- 
form at one o^M. Pasdelonp's well conducted Snn- 
day Concerts. Dr. Li.«zt passed through Paris last 
week on his way to Rome with his daughter, Mdme. 
Hans von Bnlow, and it was at an interview with M. 
Pasdeloup that the Prince of Pianists kindly con- 
sented to perform before a Parisian audience. The 
date of the concert is rot yet stated, but will be 
during December and will be the great feature of the 
season. 

Leipsiff. 

. The noticeable feature of the first Gewandhaus 
Concert of the season, which took place on the first 
Thursday of October, was the appearance of the fa- 
mous London pianist, BalM. But the whole con- 
cert was interesting enough to warrant copying the 
Orchestra's report of it. 

The first concert opened with Cherubini's Over- 
ture to Anacreon. Cherubini's overtures are always 
played by the orchestra as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
them ; and their enjoyment is at once communicated 
to the audience. In the overture, as also in the other 
orchestral work, Beethoven's Symphony in A, the 
gradations of sound, down to the softest pianissimo, 
were given with that intense musical feeling which 
characterizes the playing of the Gewandhaus band. 
The Andante in the Symphony, that most prayerful 
of movements, was interpreted to perfection. 

The singer of the evening was Fran Dr. Schlegel- 
Koster. In 1837, this lady, then a girl not far 
advanced in her teens, was engaged for the Leip- 
sic theatre, first as a "star," and subsequently as a 
regular member. Some time afterwards she was en- 
listed among the singers of the Berlin Opera, of 
which, until her recent retirement, she has been one of 
the most distinguished ornaments as a singer of the 
highest dramatic power. Some good notes still re- 
main, but time has made perceptible inroads on the 
voice ; still a grand style and noble delivery are there, 
as was proved by her singing of the aria "0 fasst 
mich Tie fqebeagtis weinen** from Gluck's "Ighigenie ;" 
even in her decay we can hear how grea( she must 
have been in her prime in Gluck's operas. The 
"Chorus of Priestesses" beloneing to this aria was 
sung by some of the "Thomas" boys, who, however, 
were hardly numerous enough to give effect to the 
part. It is remarkable how much less volume of 
voice the German boys seem to have, asf compared 
with English cathedral boys. Two ariettas — ballads 
they might be called— from Handel's "Susanna" 
were new to me. The first, Ihr griinen Au'n "(Ye 
verdant hills),'' is written for a tenor voice, and is in 
the part of the First Elder ; in itself it is graceful, 
hut is hardly so passionate as the situation demands. 
The second, Frag\ ob die Rose "(Ask If yon damask 
rose be sweet)," is supposed to be sung by Susanna's 
attendent. to divert her sorrow at her husband's ab- 
sence. Its naivet^ and freshness are really charming; 
it is very evident that this ballad was not unknown to 
the composer of a certain song of St. Giles' classical- 
ity. Wnat a pity it is that the suhje'^ts of Susanna 
and of some of Handel's other works make it impos- 
sible to perform them as a whole. One of Schubert's 
Lieder, Ves MSdchens Klage, was very expressively 
sung, and warmly applauded. 

Familiar as wan the name of Hcrr Ksrl HalM to the 
Leipsic musical public, they had had no opportunity 



of making his acquaintance till this evening. He 
played Beethoven's E flat Concerto, and solo pieces 
by Chopin and Heller. His style is so totally difier- 
ent from that of the generality of German players, 
that the public at first seemed hardly to understand 
him, although with the musicians his success was im- 
mediate and decided. The calm, almost statuesque 
repose of his style, gave an idea of want of warmth, 
especially in Beethoven's Concerto. It was there- 
fore fortunate that Herr Hall^, in a Soir^ which he 
gave on Saturday evening, had an opportunity of be- 
coming better understood. Upon this occasion he 
played Beethoven's Sonatas, ops. 53 and HI, parts of 
Bach's great Partita in B minor, and smaller works 
by Mendelssohn, Heller, and Chopin. Now he is 
acknowledged, both by the public as well as by mu- 
sicians, to be among the greatest players of the day. 
The clearness with which he rendered the difficult 
op. Ill was the theme of general admiration. Most 
exquisite, too, was the taste with which he played 
Bach's Partita. But to English readers an eulogy 
upon Herr Hallo's playing would be hut to repeat 
an oft-told tale. The applause which followed each 
piece was a most genuine demonstration. Indeed, 
it seemed as if the audience wished to encore the 
whole programme. I regret to be obliged to saf that 
the instruments placed at Herr Hallo's disposal were 
very unsati.'sfactory. 

At the Michaelmas reception of new pupils into 
the Conservaiorium upwards of thirty were admitted, 
among whom are several English ladies and gentle- 
men. There are now nearly 150 pupils in the insti- 
tution. 

Nor must we omit the following incident of the 
preceding Gewandhaus rehearsal, so thoroughly illus- 
trative of German musician life : 

It was the anniversary of the day on which, fifty 
years ago, Herr Klengef, the leader of the second 
violins, entered upon his duties as a permanent mem- 
ber of the orchestra. The fiftieth anniversary of his 
first appearance in the Gewandhaus was celebrated 
three or four years ago. As Herr Kleugel entered 
the room, accompanied by the directors and officials, 
the orchestra struck up the jubilant strains of the 
"Wedding March," and the bust of Mendelssohn 
which surmounts the orchestra, and was garlanded 
with glowing autumnal flowers, seemed to look down 
with a smile at the honor paid to his old friend. Af- 
ter the music had ceased, the senior member of the 
Gewandhaus directorate addressed the JuhiJSr, cor- 
dially acknowledging the zeal with which he had al- 
ways done his duty, and ending by presenting him 
with a rich silver coffee service. Herr Haubold, his 
colleague at the first desk of the second violins, then 
in the name of the orchestra offered their congratula- 
tions, and handed him a handsome clock. The Bur- 
germeister gave utterance to the good wishes of the 
citizens and authorities of Leipsic ; and the Kreisdi- 
rector, the highest government official, in the King's 
name invested Herr Kleugel with the cross of Uie 
Albrecht Order. In a sonorous triple Tuseh the or- 
chestra, in its own language, joined in the congratu- 
lations. The venerable gentleman expressed his 
thanks in a few simple but hearty words. It is in- 
deed, a rare instance that in a service of fifty years, 
Herr Kleugel has not missed a single concert or re- 
hearsal. And even on this occasion, as soon as the 
business of the rehearsal began, he was at his desk, 
which was decorated'with garlands and surrounded 
by a gilt laurel wreath, and from the happy expres- 
sion on his face as he came to each especially beauti- 
ful passage of the well known music, it was easy to 
see that it wan really a labor of love. Not long be- 
fore, I had been reading your article upon the posi- 
tion and treatment of musicians in England, and I 
could not help saying to myself with r^ret: They do 
these things better in Germany. 

CoLooiTB. The managers of the well-known Giir- 
zenich Concerts have adopted a resolution which has 
given great satisfaction to German musicians. Every 
time that anything written by a living composer is ex- 
ecuted, the composer will receive notice of the fact 
together with a pecuniary present. The latter will 
be five Prussian thalers for overtures and small cho- 
ral works ; ten, for symphonies and vocal works of 
higher pretentions ; fifteen for works filling up the 
greater portion of the evening ; and twenty for such 
as fill up the whole evening. Pieces serving only for 
the display of virtuosi are not included in this arrange- 
ment, but the managers may, at any time, make an 
exception to the general rule. 

Londoii. 

English Opbba is now the musical topic. It 
opened on Saturday, Oct. 15, at Covent Garden ; 
and the point of chiefest interest seems to have been 
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the debnt of our Boston townsman^ Mr. Charlvs 

Adams (who was at first heralded as ''Herr Adam, 

from the Royal Opera, Berlin/' and as about to"sing 

in English r*) The Orchestra, before the opening, 

thus prepares the way : 

If we are to beliere all that we hear of this tenor, 
Mr. Sims Reeves will have to " sound an alarm*' in 
good earnest. Imprimis^ Mr. Adams ifi an English- 
man — a native of Leeds in fnct ; secondly, his orcran 
is both powerful and of the purest quality'; thirdly, his 
voc€ di petto high C's are more plentifnl and of much 
better quality than Wachtel's ; and fourthly, he is 
said to have acquired of late years, on the Continent, 
excellent style and an extensive repertoire. His his- 
tory is as follows : — his family left Leeds when he 
was a boy, and went to Boston, Massachusetts; 
subsequently he went into Chickering's extensive 
pianoforte manufactory, and began to study music ; 
nis singing attracted the notice of a well-known vir- 
tuoso and entrepreneur named Mulder, under whose 
guidance Adams afterwards toured as a vocalist 
through the West Indies and the Continent of Europe. 
His name gettini; up, he recently finished a lucrative 
engagement atPesth, and went to Berlin, where his 
success was such as to induce the manacement to 
re-engage him for next season. Preceded by all 
this qtioii renown, Mr. Adams is awaited with 
considerable interest not only by the public but by 
the profession. 

The opening piece was MasanieUo^ and the same 
authority says : 

The cast of the opera was as follows : — Elvira, 
Mdme. Parepa; FeneUa, Mdlle. Rosa Girand ; 
Alphoruo, Mr. Herbert Bond ; Pietro, Mr. Weiss ; 
BoreUa, Mr. Ansley Cook, Lorenzo, Mr. Charles 
1^11 ; Sdva, Mr. £. Dussek ; and Matanielto, Mr. 
Charles Adams. 

The attraction, however, and salient point of inter- 
est, centred in the appeal ance of the new tenor, Mr. 
Charles Adams. He is a little man — handsome — with 
expressive features — and, we think, the feeling of an 
artist dramatically and vocally. His voice is not 
large, and in its lower register incapable apparently 
of being tuned to telling account. But in the upper 
register we discover that Adams possesses sinenlarly 
pure, equal, and sympathetic notes, wonderfully 
effective in ceruin descriptions of mnsic, but totally 
ineffectual for for robusto singing or declamatory 
passages. Such music as Gennaro's in the "Lucrezia** 
we should fancy Adams will sing admirably ; in the 

freaterpartofthe " Masanieilo" numbers he is lost, 
t was only in the " Sleep song" and such passages 
as are contained in the air {Tadieu^ that he ever rose 
to the level of what we call good tenor singing on 
anch a stage. True, every allowance is to be made 
for a first appearanee, especially when the debutant 
l^nows he is to do something towards putting Mr. 
Sims Reeves' chibouque out. That Adams has not 
done, and will never do. He is simply a good addi- 
tion to the company, but practically of less value, we 
should sa^, than Haigh, who, to our thinking, is his 
superior m vocal ability. Time, however, and a 
further development of Adam's powers, will put 
matters more clearly before the public. His reception 
on Saturday night, after the miserable and nervous 
renderinfT of the barcarole, was eold, but the friendly 
feeling of the house subsequently made up for this 
forced frigidity, and he was called several times, with 
the rest of the cast, before the curtain. 

BOSTON, NOV. la, 1864. 

German Opera. 

Our last notice extended to the middle of the 
third week, ending with the second performance 
of FideHo — the work with which Mr. Grover's 
company has made the deepest and most lasting 
impression,— a work which the best Boston au- 
dience will always too willingly accept again in 
lien of any great heavy effect piece of the French 
Grand Opera pattern, which the management 
may find it inconvenient at any time to execute. 
Indeed, for such disappointment who is not al- 
ways thankful ? This was the 15th night. 

16. Thursday, Oct. 27. La Dame Blanche, 
second time. Precisely the right kind of piece 
to follow a hearing of Fidelio \ In Boieldieu's 



ever fresh and charming little opera, one finds 
delightful rest from the absorbing and intense 
emotions of Beethoven's sublime drama. Not 
that Fidelio is "heavy" ; great works, works of 
true creative genius never oppress you and fa- 
tigue you, with all the strain "upon your faculties ; 
they leave you stronger and more buoyant ; they 
lifl you up, not weigh you down. But we can- 
not be always in the grand mood, always at the 
climax even of the most wholesome and divine 
excitement. Alternation is necessary ; and we 
do not believe Mr. Grover could do a better 
thing, if ho expects us to go every night to the 
opera, than to play Fidelio and Die toeisse Dame 
alternately through a whole week. Here are 
two thoroughly genial things, one great, one light 
and unpretending, both wholesome and delight- 
ful in their way. We think it argues a spoiled 
appetite, a taste sophisticated by too highly sea- 
soned operatic food, that so many of our critics 
failed to recognize the charm of a light and pleas- 
ing work which, leaving out the "Marriage of 
l^igaro" and "The Barber,'* still holds its own in 
Europe by the side of almost any comic opera. 
The house that evening was hardly two-thirds 
full. But the performance was more spirited and 
more felicitous than ever. Herr Habelmann 
was in excellent voice, and made the mnsic and 
the action of George Brown all that could be de- 
sired. People were insatiable in their desire to 
prolong the sweetness of his "Robin Adair." But 
the repetition taught them a lesson ; so delicate 
and fine a voice ought not to be ruthlessly over- 
taxed ; a shade of weariness came over it, and it 
could not so easily keep itself up to perfect pitch. 
Hermanns was capital, as ever, in the part of 
Gaveston ; the parts of Dickson and his wife Jen- 
ny were very agreeably sustained by Herr Isa- 
DORE Lehmann (whom we carelessly confound- 
ed in our last with his brother, Otto Lehmann, a 
worthy member of the chorus) and Mile. Dziuba. 
Mme. Johaknben was true to character as the 
White Lady, singing charmingly; Mme. ZiM- 
HERMANN dcserves mention for her nice render- 
ing of that Mozartish little song at the spinning 
wheel ; and the choruses were all aliye and true 
in song and action. Indeed there is no opera 
which this company are more certain to do well. 
Friday evening should have brought the Hu- 
guenots ; but the manager, unsatisfied with the 
result of the laborious rehearsals, issued a card 
postponing it, and renouncing the profits of the 
evening rather than snbstitute a hacknied thing 
in its place. This was honorable on his part, but 
we believe that Fidelio, or any opera of Mozart, 
or ot Weber, would have delighted ten persons 
where it would have disappointed one. 

1 7. Saturday afternoon. Der FreyschUtz, third 
time. Great was the disappointment, greater 
than any postponement of any Huguenots or 
MireHlest that Formes did not appear, as most 
particularly announced, as Caspar. And no ex- 
planation ; that was wrong. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. SO, the loss of Friday 
must have been well nigh made good to the 
manager by the immense throng to the Music 
Hall on the announcement of a suddenly extem- 
porized " Sacred" Concert. The trumpet blew 
an uncertain sound; one newspaper promised this 
attraction, another that, and the printed pro- 
grammes in the Hall told still a different story. 
The artists had been sent to Providence and 
elswhere to sing, and returned • weary and " out 



of sorts ;" there had been no rehearsal ; Formes 
was wanting when his turn came, and Herr 
Graff had to sing the " sacred" (!) air of Non 
piu andrai perfunctorily for him ; Frederici, 
however, in spite of the bills, did appear and 
sang delightfully the air of Fides, showing rare 
compass of voice, fresh and rich in all parts, also 
Mendelssohn's " Auf FlUgeln des Gesanges" 
and a fine duet with Lehmann, the baritone. 
The programme was an odd medley : a Battiste 
Offertoire on the organ, followed by the Egmont 
overture by the orchestra — ^and it is really a long 
time since we have heard such an orchestra in 
that hall ; — sweet, sentimental Abt songs by 
Habelmann, one of the purest of concert 
singers : other songs by Mozart, Verdi, Lort- 
zing ; an interminable violin variation piece ; 
another long solo, on the bassoon 1 but wonder- 
fully well played (who has not remarked the 
beauty of that honest instrument in its true place 
in the orchestra 1) : — then, for a seccnd part, 
another French offertoire, furiously encored, 
(which gnaged the musical character of the au- 
dience), by way of prelude to the orchestral pre- 
lude and 8elections,chorus and solo, from Haydn's 
"Creation." Herr Formes did appear and never 
sang so coarsely. Little Canissa executed 
"With verdure clad" fluently enough. The } 
chorus of less than forty voices was effective 
enough to give a lesson to our Handel and Haydn 
hundreds ; the orchestra, throughout the concert, 
redeemed much. But the whole thing was a 
mistake, artistically, for the credit of the Company, 
if not financially. 

FOURTH AND LAST WEEK. 

But not the best week, though better than the 
original plan, which was more well-meaning and 
ambitious than it waswisc,and which, fortunately 
(as we think), had to be departed from in some 
respects. Let us explain our meaning. What has 
made the prestige of this German Opera troupe 
has been the fact that it has presented, and with 
unusual completeness, so many real masterworks 
of German genius. FreyschUtz, Fidelio^ the Mo- 
zart operas, and that French piece in which every 
German finds himself at home. Die toeisse Dame, 
— these constitute the distinctive title of this 
troupe to a higher consideration than any of its 
predecessors here. These are not only the best 
things, the surest to please and edify in the long 
run, but they are the things which they can do 
the best ; for here they are in their element. 
And if their ambition be to please more widely, 
aud show still greater variety of power and inex- 
baustibleness of repertoire, were there not things 
of Mozart and of Weber lef^, still new to us, each 
worth (for real inspiration) dozens of the Fausts, 
Prophetes, &c., of the Parisian Grand Opera ? 
Was there not that essentially German great 
work of the cosmopolitan Rossini, "Tell ;" and 
bis Shakespearian, Mozart-ean "Barber;" and 
Cherubini's Wassertragerj and so on ? But am- 
bitious to bring out all the notable "big things" 
and fashions of the day, and show how his com- 
pany could cope with others on their own ground, 
Mr. Grover, at great expense of money, labor, 
and rehearsals worrying to artists nearly over- 
worked already, announces a whole week of 
heavy, lengthy, noisy, wearisome spectacular 
pieces, requiring scenic effects impossible upon 
our stage, — pieces such that, with such nightly 
changes, no amount of merit in the performers 
could make real successes of them. Here is the 
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list: Lts Huguenots^ Faust, HuguenotSy TannhUu' 
ser^ Mireille. And with the style of music, the 
adTertisements all at once descended from that 
simple and direct style, which had done so much 
to inspire confidence in this management before, 
and grew inflated and verbose, after the manner 
of the vulgar. The last performance of Faiut 
was a "Gala Souvenir," and there were "Souve- 
nir pro«p-aromes on pink and satin," and much 
ado was made in the announcement of the grand 
fanfare and band npon the stage in that soldiers' 
chorus, which has been long since voted to be 
"much ado about nothing." Now Mr. Groverhad 
so far so glarldened sincere Art lovers by pursu- 
ing the dignified and simple way, that we must 
be excused if we manifest some sensitiveness at 
the first shadow of turning. By adhering to the 
legitimate method he had achieved abundant suc- 
cess, and there was nothing to warrant recourse 
to these questionable means, to which he had giv- 
en US an exception so rare and refreshing. With 
these views, what we shall have to say will not be 
at all proportioned to the length and the elabor- 
ateness of these operas. 

18. Monday night, the Huguenots at last I And 
an enormous audience. Advertising, rumor, de- 
lay, did its work, at least in one sense. The per- 
formance was not without merits, yet on the 
whole not good. There was a plenty of spirit in 
it ; the orchestra eflective, as well as several of 
the ensembles. But there were great roughness- 
es and hitches, choruses out of tune, and, we may 
say of course a poverty of those stage accessories 
which almost limit the fair career of this opera to 
the Parisian theatre. Nor was the cast by any 
means the best within the mcaps of this troupe. 
Sig. Tamaro, the identical little man who first 
squirmed and gasped and strutted in it here six 
years ago, for Raoul, and singing all alone in 
Italian, when we might have had Himmer I Jo- 
HANK8KN has scMom seemed herself so little as 
in the role of Valentine, which would have suited 
Frederici. Formes, in make-up and action, was 
the old Huguenot soldier to the life, (we wish 
some clever artist would reproduce him on the 
canvas) ; but in telling power and purity of voice, 
Hermanns would have filled out its n^qiiirements 
better. Mme. Rotter was truly the Queen of 
the evening ; her true voice, with its sincere 
heart quality, revelled in the flowery Isabella 
music, as it were something between Laborde 
and the Lind, and her deportment too was queen- 
ly. Mile DziUBA made a fair page, tKough it is 
not one of her best parts. Herr Steinecke 
sang St. Bris in his 'always faithful manner, while 
the secondary male parts, two of them not felt to 
be beneath their dignity by Habelmann and 
Lehmann, must count among the strong points 
of the performance. The pioce lasted four mor- 
tal hours 1 

19. The fourth performance of Faust did show, 
at last ! rather a small audience, Frederici and 
Himmer sang as beautiful as ever together. 

20. Huguenots again on Wednesday. We 
hear that the performance was a vast improve- 
ment on the first. Bn^ we confess to a personal 
spite against the Huguenots ; we owe it too many 
headaches. Hearing it toetl done in theatres 
abroad did not convert us to it It would be 
folly to deny that it has great merits, and 
there is no need to recount them. But as a whole 
we always find it wearisome ; it lacks inspira- 
tion ; it is a magnificent piece of mechanism,not an 



imaginative, vital, quickening fruit of genius. 
We go from it oppressed and weary, the tired 
fool of circumstances.not roused and strengthened 
in the inner man. How different the effect of 
a really inspired work of genius; from that, 
however, taxing to the listener's faculties, he 
goes away refreshed and buoyant ; they lift him 
up until he seems to walk on air. Give us a little 
work of genius, a Dame Blanche for instance, in 
preference to the most elaborate result of calcu- 
lation and mere talent. Meyerbeer's great ope- 
ras — always accepting Robert — affect us much as 
Kaulhach's great fresco paintings do ; beautiful, 
wonderful in single groups and details, heavy, 
unedifying in the whole ambitious combination. 

21. Tannhaiisfr is one of the notorieties and 
novelties which one would wish to have room 
made for in a German opera season. It is in 
every sense a German work ; it is also really new 
in plan and execution ; and every musical person 
is of conrse curious to hear and judge for himselj 
a work about which there has been so much dis- 
cussion, by a man who is a great original thinker, 
at least, if not orijrinal as a composer, and who 
proposes to revolutionize the whole domain of 
opera. It was a real disappointment, therefore, 
that it was found iotpossible to prepare more than a 
single act of it for presentation; but the filling out 
of the evening with Fidelia was a most welcome 
surprise to most, for that is always clear gain, 
and well we know that it is hardly pomible for 
any new thing to be so good, that Fidelia will 
not still be accounted better. It drew a ^reat 
audipnce again : but would have drawn still more, 
had the lovers thereof known of it before making 
other engagements. The performance was as 
good as ever, only the Leonora overture had to 
be omitted for want of time. 

Earlier volumes of our journal, especially the 
first two years (1852-3) contain copious accounts 
of Wajrner and his theories, as well as rose-color- 
ed analyses of Tannhaibier and Lohengrin, bv his 
partial yet intellijrent admirer, Liszt. His de- 
scription of the first act, with Wagner's own s) n- 
opsis of the overture, we reprint to-day for the 
benefit of " whom it may concern." We 
think the effect of the specimen given us last 
week, unsatisfactory as one act of a dramatic 
whole must be, was to please )>eopIe more than 
they expected, to satisfy them tnat they were 
hearing something not so outrageously counter 
to all musical tradition after all, or so devoid of 
melody, and to increase the desire to hear the 
rest Certainly there is something fresh, piquant 
about it ; it fastens the attention ; you are ab- 
sorbed in its progress ; and there is no denying 
that the charm is poetic, if not in the finest sense. 
The first critis(;ism forced on one is, that after 
you have heard the superb overture, you seem to 
have heard (musically) the whole of it. The 
curtain rises upon the same intoxicating and 
b<»wildering wonders of the court of Venus, which 
just now took possession of all the instruments. 
The themes are the same : — That spiral upward 
phrase of melody which runs through the whole : 
that remarkable strain in which the Goddess wins 
her lover back ; the chivalrous sonjf ofTnnn- 
haiiser, and afterwards the pilgrim chant These 
themes f the first two we mean) are surely mar- 
vellous inventions, sinsularly snsrgestive ; but 
with the shrill, fluttering tremolo whi<*h invests 
them, with that continuous squeal of high violin 
tones, with the whole working up, we cannot help 
qnarrelinsr as something harsh, unnatural, unge- 
nia\^nd indeed not really Vtfn.«tMUJt,as it|is designed 
toAe,bnt cold and sharp like the East wind, f This 
may, however, have been the fault of too coarse 
execution). The part of Venus was admirably 
suns by Frederici, who looked most charmingly, 
and whose power of voice in the most arduous 
and earnest passages was thrilling. 

Herr Himmer lacked no knightly dignity or 
grace for Tannhauser, and sang all with true fer- 
vor and in good voice. The curious pastoral so- 
liloquy of the shepherd on a rock, all unaccom- 
panied, and long continued, was quite a feat of 
secure vocalism on the part of Miss Cani88A. 
The Pilnrriin chorus was out of tune, and nothing 
can well be harder to sing in tune. The song in 
praise of virtue, in the baritone part of Wolfram, 
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about the best part in the opera,wa8 given in un- 
usually good voice and style by Herr Steinecke 
—certainly a smooth and natural melody enough 
— and the cloeing Sextet and Septet of the Land- 
grave and his minstrel knights with TannbKuser 
(but wanting one voice) was exceedingly impos- 
ing. Farther remark^we reserve to a fuller hear- 
ing. 

22. Gounod's MireUle also had to be reduced 
to a specimen, the first act only, which certainly 
did not produce a great impression. It was fol- 
lowed by a new opera to us, the Nachthger in 
Grenada (a night's lodging in Grenada), by Con- 
radin Rreutzer, one of the Dii minorum gentium 
of the German Parnassus. He died in Russia in 
1849, at the age of 67. A Suabian by birth, his 
genius was sentimental and romantic,and kindred 
with the Suabian school of poetry. He 19 best 
known as a composer of part-songs and ballads, 
and was fond of borrowing his subjects from 
Uhland. It has been said of him : 

Wlwt Gntskow baa mid of Uhland. a|»pllM also In fhif 
to Kreutwr : **He pulled the bells of ehapela, itatloned 
herd bojra npon the bill -tope and pnt happy aoniKe Into 
mouth* , He conjured back thjB Put In tranaflgwred 
out of Ita jrerma, bade the old ftleona one* more stoop 
their qnarry— bade minstrels knoek for entranee at the 
of nasties, charmed maidens out for ns upon the graon 
and let kings' sons pass bj and Ml In lo?e with them .** 
■o on. open the books nf literary history, and almost 
word. In which yon|flnd tho Bnablan School of Pottty 
ed, you may apply to Conimdin Krentaer. 

This "NnchUoger" was the first and only operatic 
work in which Krentzer succeeded, and it was not 
written until he was 52 years old. It proved qaite 
a charming opera tho other nii^ht. Simple, natural, 
thoroufirhly musical and smoothly flowinf^, but rather 
monotonously sentimental, and too much span oa( 
for its exceedinj; meagreness of plot. It is not at all 
dramatic, but lyrical and (|oict in its music. It con- 
sists of two elements : long-drawn sentimental airs 
and part-songs, some for male,8omefor mixed voices.' 
All the choruses have this part-son^r character. Mme. 
Rotter as the simple village maiden, and Lbhm ahh 
as the Prince, made their parts htirhly interesting, 
and Habblm AMN was good too in the small part of 
the lover. 

23. The Mstin^ of Saturday, Nov. 5, closed the 
richest operatic season Boston ever yet enjoyed, with 
Flotow's pretty and picturesque little opera Sm^tUa, 

The music is not much, bat the characters of the 
two lulian bandits, done to the life by Formics and 
HABBLMAWif, made a most pleasant thing of it. 
Mile.* Cakissa sang the part of Leonora well, and 
Graff was good as the old guardian. Himmbb 
made the most of the psrt of Stradella. 

Shall w# not welcome the return of Mr. Graver's 
German Opera next Sprinfr 1 This week the Phila- 
delphians are heirs to oor delight. 

Next time we hAp«to speak of some things besMea Opova. 

The Oreat Fair for our gallant Sailors now ofouplcs the Boi^ 
ton Theatre. In aid of It tho Great Organ of the Mosle Halt 
Is 'played every day at noon ; and two grand evening coneeHa 
will be given under the direction of Dr. 8. P. Tneker^an. Tho 
flrst to-night, with Mesers. Paine, Thayer. TaekeimaB as or- 

Kntsta. besides several good alngen, antf Measn. B chhetg, 
les, and othem. 

Mr Orro DiBsn.*R eonrerts will eommoneo at Ohl«keifDg*a 
rooms noxt Saturday evnalng. 



Qsiral (ICffrrtspnWnre. 

(From oor regular ComspomlBnt) 

Nbw Tors Nov. 7.— The first Concert of the 
Philharmoicic Socibtt took place Saturday even- 
ing at the Acsijemj of Musfc, before a brilliant and 
sppreciative audience. The profframme was as fol- 
lows : Beethoven's Eroica symphony ; Weber's 
Pdonaise in E, with Lisxt's orchestral accompaniment, 
played by Mr. Mills ; MendelKsohn's YioKa Concer- 
to, executed by Mr. Theodore Thomas ; Weber's 
overture to Oheron ; and Frans Liszt's Po^e Sym- 
phoniqoe." Les Prfludes/' 

It is the critic's business to find fault ; how can we 
escape the curse 1 We find ourselves at once com- 
pelled to quarrel with the Society. Every mn«icAl 
connoiseur must confess thst ihenr programme was 
interesting in the hishest degree ; hut at the same 
time must allow, that without great mental fatigue 
such works cannot he fully appreciated. We all 
know from experience that, a fine and cultivated 
human voice is always elevating, especially when it 
becomes the interpreter of some of those immortal 
songs in which our musical literature is so rich. We 
cannot understand why the Philharmonic Society 
does not strive to employ all the means in its power 
to place Sonjr on a proper footing in its concerts. 
The neglect is unpardonably one sided. Of course 
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this evil is not to be avoided by keeping in the path 
which the Society has so f^r made it its policy to 
follow ; for it is absard even to suppose, that good 
artists will be always ready to assist in these concerts 
merely for the|Aonor of the thing. There may have 
been a time when snch an introdaction to a masical 
public was in a certain sense desirable for an artist ; 
and there are doubtless many here, who would not 
be unwilling to remind the public occasionally of 
their existence through such a medium ; — how often 
has the Society not sinned against its subscribers in 
this manner * How many indifferent solo produc> 
tions have they not been obliged to take into the 
bargain ? Why not pay first-class singers for an 
assistance, that would be only due to the subscribers, 
and certainly prove pecuniarily beneficial to the 
Society 1 It is time that all narrrow-minded views 
should be changed, and the Society awaken to a full 
knowledge of the noble task which it is in its power 
to fulfil. 

But to the concert. — The Eroiea was performed, 
on the whole, with care and k!an ; the Sherzo, however, 
was somewhat uncertain, and we could have wished 
for more refinement of shading in some parts. We 
did not altogether approve of the Tempo, in which 
the funeral march was taken ; according to our idea, 
Carl Bbrgxann took it a trifle too slow ; but the 
first movement left nothing to be wished for on the 
part of the conductor — with heroic calmness he led 
the many-colored mass. Mr. Mills played Weber's 
Polonaise clearly and brilliantly. We cannot say that 
we like Lisst's orchestral additions ; they are nor made 
with the tact we are accustomed to in many of his 
arrangements. Among all existing violin concertos, 
that of Mendelssohn is one of the foremost ; it is a 
noble work in the fullest sense of the word, and one 
of the finest productions of Mendelssohn's muse. 
Mr. Theodorb Thomas did it justice in his per- 
formance. We have seldom heard it better played. 
His tone was clear, and he possesses the strength 
neeessary for the Academy — so badly constructed as 
to acoustic effect Neither did he fail to give it 
the requisite feeling. In listening to the playing of 
Mr. Thomas, we have sometimes fancied that it was 
as if he were afraid lest his hearers might sus- 
pect that he also felt as a man feels — and ought 
to hide it — ^but on Saturday, as Beethoven was accus- 
tomed to say, he **kndpJU tick auf" and in future his 
reserve will be useless, for now we know he is 
not made of stone. Save in one moment the 
orchestra accompanied him finely ; and here we must 
render a tribute to the fine instinct, the carefulness, 
the precision with which Carl Bergmann leads all 
accompaniments to solo performances. And this 
is not the easiest task for a director. 

Weber's overture sounded finely. Liszt's "Pre- 
lude^* closed the evening. This composition of the 
"new school," has won the popular favor here, and 
rightly so. It is a brilliant virtuoso piece, a tropical 
plant that intoxicates the senses. But we advise the 
man who is only accustomed to the breath of lilies 
and violets, and who cannot inhale the narcotic per- 
fume of Liszt's melodies without headache, to avoid 
his garden of enchantment. We do not belong to 
those musical pietists who always begin to tremble 
for the well-being of art, as soon as the names of 
Liszt, Berlioz, or Wagner are mentioned. We are 
also far from placing these representatives of the 
new school in the same rank as Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann ; but no one can deny that these meii 
have an idea and an ideal, and strive to realize both 
with great perseverance, self-sacrifice and intelligence. 
How far they have erred into the wrong path, how 
far their conceptions have become abnormal in form 
and contents, how far they have made use of (musi- 
cally speaking) super-sensuous means to attain their 
ends — time will judge. But only prejudice and nar- 
rowness would entirely banish these composers from 
our concerts. 



ITALIAir OPERA. 

The performances of the last two weeks have been 
Don Giovanni f Lucrezia Borgia f RigoUUOf 11 Trova- 
tore, II Poliuto (twice), Faust ftwice), and Martha, at 
evening and matinee representations. The most ef- 
fective was probably that of the weakest opera in the 
li.<:t, "Poliuto" — the weakest, if we take into consider- 
ation what might have been done with the subject, 
and how little Donizetti and his librettist have 
done ; still there remain many dramatic moments, 
which can be brought out strongly into relief, when 
a highly dramatic artist, such as is Mme. Carozzi- 
ZuccHi, undertakes the character of Paolina. Beau- 
tiful, a careful actreu, ofVen carried by enthusiasm to 
a height of dramatic power that her good taste always 
prevents her from overstepping, possessing a power- 
ful and pleasing voice of tolerable execution, and 
less touched in its freshness and steadiness than 
might be expected in an exponent of passionate mu- 
sic, no longer in the prime of youth, Madame Zno- 
chi is undoubtedly the most satisfactory prima donna 
who has appeared on the Italian operatic stage here 
for some years. As Donna Anna also, she dis- 
played an unhoped for appreciation of this noble 
character ; unhoped for, we say, for in fact, it is so 
above the comprehension of ordinary Italian prima 
donnas, and has been so barbarously murdered here, 
that New York audiences in general have got into the 
habit of looking on "poor" Donna Anna as a sort of 
supernumerary mourner, and are utterly ignorant of 
the sublime beauties, calling for as sublime a donna 
to express them, contained in the role; while audi- 
ences in particular have given up the hope of seeing 
this fine character represented as it should be. 

As Lucrezia and Leonora, Mme. Zncchi was less 
effective with the public, because more self-concen- 
trated in her expression of these characters ; still she 
showed herself a thinking, as well as a gifted artist. 
Signer Massimiliahi is, there is no disguising the 
patent fact, a most unsatisfactory first tenor, the tone 
of his voice, not an uncommonly powerful one, is 
compressed and covered ; his articulation is indis- 
tinct, and his style unfinished. As an actor he is too 
often cold and embarrassed, and his appearance and 
manner are not imposing. These deficiencies in the 
premier have made Lotti's thread-like tenor, and 
uniform conception of parts, appear to better advant- 
age and meet with more favor than they did last 
season. With the exception of the fine baritone, 
BsLLiiri, and, of course, Miss Kellogo, the whole 
company is far behind Mme. Zucchi. The contral- 
to, Mile. MoRENSi, needs to acquire more dramatic 
animation, if she would follow up the advantages 
which her pleasing voice and appearance give her. 
The second contralto, Miss Gebblb, a new German 
singer, needs vastly more cultivation ; while Sdsini's 
once fine organ is growing woolly in quality of tone, 
and unmanagable. Miss Kellogg, in Faust, in Mar- 
tha, and as "Zerlina," has renewed her old successes. 
Mrs. Van Zakdt, who has been favorably known as 
a concert singer during the past two years, made her 
debut on Friday evening, as Gilda in Verdi's Rigolet- 
to. This lady, whose appearance is very prepossess- 
ing, is the owner of a light soprano voice, which she 
has cultivated to good purpose, under the guidance 
of Signer Abella. On the evening of her d^ut, 
fright partially paralyzed her efforts at first, but 
towards the end of the opera she became more her- 
self. Future performances will no doubt place her 
among the first of American soprani. The so-called 
"fall season" is now over ; the winter season is to 
commence on the 14th November. We are again 
promised {?) by the management, Donizetti's Don 
Sebastian, and Auber's new arrangement of his FVa 

DiavoU), but not a word of the more important works 
which were promised at the opening — to- wit : Les 
Huguenots, Le Prophhe, Mireille and La Forza del 
Destino, When will the patience of operatic subscri- 
bers at last wear out ? 

Lancelot. 



Special Dtattres. 

DBSCRIPTIYB LIST OP THB 
PablUh«di bpOllver DUm^m U C«* 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 



Simon the Cellerer. 



J. L. Battm, 90 



A oomlo toof of tiM old sort. It is qvlte popakr. 

Thou everywhere. (Uberall da.) J. Latkner. 50 

One of the moMt charming of Germaa songs. Tho 
poot ieea th« loiago of his lovt In all thingi Mr, hoars 
her voice In all awett soooda ; the Is **• overywbeto " 
to him. Tho musie Is ikh and molodloaa. In ftvo 
flats. 

The pleasures of youth. (lo voglio il placer,) 

Duet. " /Viasf." 30 

This la thewoU known doet betwaoa Vanat and 
M ephlatopheUff. Ttie ioog by Fanst, with a stmilnr 
melody ,waa publlahed and noticed aone montbssfawo. 
For Tenor and Bus voiees. 
Josephine to Napoleon. Mrs. OnJaw. 30 

A ehaming ballad, In good claaekal style. Toa 
will begin to aing It with the Idea that It Is qnaint 
and old Ibahloned. Bat It wiU be vaiy dUfeolt to 
aIng It through withoat liking It. 

My mother's cot Song and chorus. F. Wilson. 30 
A aimple and aweet ballad, by the anthor of **The 
Jockey Hat and raatber." 

When we meet again. Song and chorus. 

J. H. NcNaugkUm. 30 
A goodaonglbr Meada who art loavo takiof, 

Instromental Xualo. 

Farragut's grand march. /. Strauss. 40 

Tory spirited. Has a portrait of the old hero on the 
title page. 

Spanisches Stftndechen. (Spanish melody,) 
Op. 149. P, Spindler, SO 

AklndorflmtaaiaoaafMyprattyalr. It is soma 
what dlAealt, but pays well for learning. 

Maj. Qen. Sheridan's grand march. With por- 
trait. Oungl. 40 
Tory energetic and poworAil. Has a floe portrait 
of the newaat of oar grant generals. 

La Friers d' nne mere. Reverie for Piano. 

J. T, DrtkeB. 50 
In the general stylo of the If nn^a prayer and similar 
eompoattiona. A fine phoo, and wiU wall rspaj 
study. 

Qui vive ! Grand galop de concert. W. Gcuu, 75 
Qnlte brilliant and powerf\iil, and of medlom difll- 
onlty. 

Fairy glen. Polka redowa. A. J7. Ferrndd. 30 

An alagant little pleeo. 

Books. 

Trr Touho Ladirs' Vooal Album. A col- 
lection of Choruses, Trios and Duets. Selec- 
ted and adapted for the use of Academies, Semi- 
naries aud Singing classes. 

Bv Charles D, G. Adam, $1,50 
The good books for yoaog ladiea* ismlnarlee are not 
nnmoroaa, and an addition to the limited flat wHl be 
welcome to teaehera. Mr. Adams la a ** praoMoal 
teacbn-" himmlf, and Ibmiliar with the wanta of the 
profeaalon . Hla book contains a qnantlty of new and 
flreSh mnsle. and Ineladea a eonrso of vocal 
and aolftgglos, by Hoaiinl. 



Music bt Mail.— >Mnaleiaaentbv mall. the expense belitg 
two eenta for every four ouncoa, or fraction thereof. Fersene 
atadlataDcewlllflnd the conveyance a caving of time and 
ezpenaa in obtaining aapplles. Book a can alao be seat at 
doable theae ratea. 
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Sea-Shore. 

BT B. W. BMBBSOir. 

[rrom the B<Mtiiw»ln't Wblntlr.] 

T hmtd or w«nicd to hnr th« chiding Sm 

Bmjy PUgrim. why Mt lata nnd flow to come ? 

Aai I not ftlvnyii here, thy Vumnier home? 

la not my toIco thy maiile. morn and eve ? 

My br«nth thy healthftil climate In the hentn. 

My touch thy antidote; my bay thy bath ! 

Waa ever balldlnir tike my terraeee ? 

Wa* ever couch maicnlfleent an mine ? 

Lie on the warm rock-Udgea. and there leara 

A little hut vufflrea like a town. 

I make your ieulptored arehlteetore vain. 

Tain be<lde mine :— 

Lo ! here !« Rome, and Nineveh, and Thehee, 

Karoak. and Pyramid, and Oiant^s Stairn. 

Hair piled or proatrate ; and my neweat slab 

Older than all thy raco. 

Behold the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and Htmnf, 
Tet beautiful aa in the ro>*e in June. 
Freah aa the trirkliuf rain* ow of Juir : 
8«a fbll of food, the Dourlnher of klnda, 
Pnrfer of earth and medlrlne of men ; 
Creating a aweet climate by my breath. 
And, in my mathematle ebb and flow, 
OlTing a hint of that which changed not. 
Rich are the Sea-gods;— who givca glfla but they ? 
They grope the aea for pearla, but mora than pearia : 
They pluck Force thence, and glTe it to the wlae. 
For every wave is wealth to Dttdalua,— 
Wealth to the cunning artlat who can work 
This roatchleM strength. Whera ^hall he find, waves ! 
A load your Atlas ahouldera cannot lift * 

I with my hammer pounding evermore 

The rocky eoaat. amite Andes into dust. 

Strewing my bed, and, in another age. 

Rebuild a eonUoent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors : my patlis lead out 

The exodna of nations : I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 

T too have arts and K>rreH<»fl ; 

Illnidon dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what shells are laid. Lsave me to deal 

With crednleus, imaginative man. 

For. though he seoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems It gfms and clouds. 

Planting stiange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 

I make someeoast alluring, some lone Isle, 

To distant men who must go there, or die. 



For Dwlght'a Journal of Musle. 

Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
raries. 

II. ANTONIO 8ALIERI. 
I Concluded fVom page 83S ] 

A revival at Paris, in 1817, with immense sao 
ceaSfOf^^Les^DanaiffeSf" with a very few slight 
changes in the music, and some new dances com* 
posed by Sj>ontini, Paer and Berton, broujtht 
Salieri, not only an increase of income, but ex- 
ceedinzly grateful letters from Spontini, Moline, 
Persois (Director of the Grand Opera),and Har- 
old, composer of Z'am/ia. The latter says: All 
Paris will hear this beautiful opera, and the vast 
crowds which besiege the doors of the theatre at 
each performance, prove that we know how to 
appreciate your works. One thing we heartily 
lament — that we cannot see you here in Paris. 
Happy they, who, like me, can listen to you and 
benefit by yuur instructions. How much I recret 
that I did not longer remain in Vienna. I shall 
never forget what you have done for me, and 



It'ast of all the klndne.«s with which you gave me 
many an exc'ellwnt piece of advice. The good 
fortune which I have thus far had upon the stage, 
I attribute entirelv to the instruction which I 
had of you — your teachings are invaluable/* &c. 

Ilis duties in the chapel, during the year 1818, 
were relieved by preparing his ''*Tararc/* for a 
new revival at the Paris Grand Opera; by some 
small works for the *'Music Friends" and their 
fonservatorium ; and by an excursion with Prince 
Dietrichstein, and as his guest, to thevaiiois 
seats of that nobleman. The ^'Tarare" came on 
the stage again, Feb. 3, 1819, and in Auguxt, 
Persuis sent him 1100 francs as his percentage 
on the profits of the two revised operas. 

I find nothing noted as belonging to this year 
(1819), except the finishing of a grand Te Dtum^ 
though Mosel says he passed the summer in the 
country and employed himself **in select society, 
with singing, reading, and the composition of 
new, or the improving of old works." 

In the spring of 1 820 he began a labor, which 
was purely one of gratitude and love. 

**The Pension-Institute for the widows and or- 
phans of Vienna musicians" was founded [by 
Gaa-mann, and incorporated by the imperial 
government in 1771 ; the act granting not only a 
handsome sum of money down, but the right to 
give four benefit concerts annually — two at Christ- 
mas and two in holy week^-on days when no 
theatres are allowed to be opened for the usual 
performances. For the first of these concerts, 
(1771) Gassmann composed Metastasio*s *'£e/ti/ta 
//ftera/a," which was brought out with upwards of 
two hundred performers — at that time a large 
number. 

Sa1ieri*s composition for the 25th anniversary, 
in 1796, of that institution has been already no- 
ticed. From that time he had always taken part 
in the concerts ; for some he delivered new pieces; 
at others he sat at the piano-forte, or assumed the 
principal direction ; and not unfrequently took 
all the labor of instructing the solo singers. 
Though now in his 70th year, and feeling the 
approaching failure of his physical powers, the 
hope became strong that he might live to take 
part in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution. For that occasion he under- 
took to make such a revision of his old master's 
^*Betulia liber ata^ as should make it correspond 
to the demands of the then present condition of 
the musical art. His work was, however, inter- 
rupted, especially in the autumn of that year, 
(1820), by failing strength, and violent pains, 
which often prevented him from closing his eyes 
all the night long, and of course rendered him too 
weak for any labor for the next following days. 

During one of these sleepless nights, he set the 
following words to music: **SpirUux meux attenua- 
6i7ur, Dies mei breviabuntur, el solum mihisuper- 
est sepulcrHmj* (my spirit grows feeble ; my 
days are shortened, and to me the tomb alone 
remains,) — a composition which he often sang 
with his pupils. In the winter his health im- 
proved, and his hilarity and pleasure in labor 



enabled liim to hear with the ntiiior ills that still 
plagued him. In April, 1821, he suflered much 
with his eyes; but the evil being happily over- 
come, he finished the ^^Beiulia ;" shortening the 
antiquated recitatives and airs, adding clioru.scs 
and the. like; working always in the spirit and 
stvie of Gassmann, and that so efTectuallv as not 
to disturb the unity of the work. To give a more 
festive character to the occasion, he composed a 
march and grand chorus, text by F. Treitschke, 
to the memory of Gassmann. The chorus was 
divided into two parts, the first preceded by the 
march openyig the concert, the second being 
sung after the ^'Betulia" The first part was sung 
by a chorus of fifty boys, assembled around a 
laurel-crowned bust of Gassmann ; the second by 
all the voices present. The concert took place 
April 15, under the direction of Umlauf, Salieri*8 
eyes preventing him from taking any active part. 
All the expenses of copying, of the bust, &c., 
were borne by Salieri, and amounted to at least 
a thousand florins. The concert closed with 
Klopstock's ode ''FriihUngitfeier'* (Celebration of 
Spring) set by Abbd Stadler. The next evening 
the second concert took place, at which Haydn's 
"Creation" was given, his bust standing in front, 
the cost of which also was borne by S.dieri, — in 
short, the entire cost of both concerts was assum- 
ed by the now aged composer. Mosel translates 
these wonls from Salieri's notes upon this occa- 
sion : **Thus, I think, I have publicly proved my 
gratitude to my teacher, father and lienefactor, 
Florian Gassmann, and my veneration for his 
memory ; and that I have thus not unworthily 
brought my musical life to its close." 

His eyes still troubled him and grew dim ; yet 
he could read and write in moderation and take 
his walks. The next spring (1822) the sleepless 
nights came again ; but on the whole he was not 
dissatisfied, for he writes : **I can eat, sing, take 
walks and gossip; still, however, I think ofVen. 
upon death, and keep myself ready at any mo- 
ment to receive him." 

On the eighth of June, says Anselm Hiitten- 
brenncr, in the article previously quoted, Salieri 
drove with me and another pupil by way of Hiit- 
Icldorf to Weidlingen [two lovely villages among 
the hills a few miles west of Vienna], where we 
wandered long in the romantic garden of Prince 
Dietrichstein. When we had reached the high- 
est point of the park, we sang a terzet in praise 
of the grandeur of creation. The good master 
was deeply affected, and turning his eyes to the 
clouds about the setting sun, he said : '4 feci (hat 
the end of my days is drawing near ; my senses 
are failing me ; my delight and strength in crea- 
ting songs are gone : he, who once was honored 
by half Europe, is forgotten ; others have come 
and are the objects of admiration ; one must give 

place to another. Nothing remains to me, but 
trust in God, and the hope of an unclouded exis- 
tence in the Land of Peace." 

This summer, besides keeping up gratis the in- 
struction of his pupils, he amused himself with 
reading through all his long series of compositions 
in regular order. 
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**It is a plcasQje for me," he writes, "to find 
more good than had in them, and when, as now 
and then happens, I am able to improTe a pas- 
sage, which had always displeased me, hut which 

I was unable to correct, then no one is happier 
than I. It may be said that a very little, then, 
can make me happy ; nay, for this only proves 
the passion of an artist for his art, without which 
no one would ever produce anything really 
good." 

The January of 1828 was very cold and dry, 
and seemed to rrive the old man new strength ; 
for his walks were fn*quently continued three 
hours without exhausting him. and that too when 
the snow forced him to confine himself within 
the city walls. His «et weather Nrork was still 
instruction, both in the morning hour^. and after 
dinner until 5 p.m., while in the evening^ill 10 or 

II o'clock, he was as busy as ever in studying his 
old compositions, or in writing out those short 
pieces which he so much delighted to compose. 

But the spring was wretchedly cold and rainy, 
and his health failed rapidly. The sulphar baths 
at Baden (near Vienna) in the summer, and then 
artificial ones at home, helped him somewhat ; 
but in October his nervous system broke down, 
and the last hardly legible words written with his 
lamed hand, are given by Mosel : — 

*'Gen. 1824. Dio Santissimo I misericordia di 



me." 

(Jan. 1824. Most Holy God 1 Have mercy upon 
me.") 

There was now no hope that he could ever 
again officiate in the chapel, and he sent in a 
petition to be pensioned. Moritz, Count Diet- 
richstein — (at this present writing, September, 
1864, confined to his room by extreme old age) — 
bad succeeded Kueffstein as Musikgraf. He was 
himself a composer, and for two generations has 
been one of the musical authorities of Vienna. 
He was the one to communicate the answer to 
Salieri's petition, which he did under date June 
15, 1824 — the 58th anniversary of the petition- 
er's arrival in Vienna with Gassmann. He 
wrote: — 

**Hi9 Majesty has, by decision dated Prague, 
the 6th inst., been pleased to grant the petition, 
offered of your own free will, to be relieved of 
further duties, and that too with retention of your 
full salary. 

**You will have no doubt, I flatter myself, as to 
the feelings with which I make known this decis- 
ion — a duty devolving upon me through my offi- 
cial position. They are the feelings oi respect, 
admiration and gratitude, to which few men in 
the walks of art have so clear a claim as you. 

**In the service of four monarchs of the impe- 
rial house you have proved an incorruptible 
truth and devotion, and a perfect self-negation, 
which have never for a moment wavered, even 
in the most diverse, and, for less magnanimous 
persons than you, tempting relations. 

"You have produced a long list of immortal 
works in almost all branches of music ; and, while 
strivmg to emulate your great model, Gluck, and 
your ever honored teacher, Gassmann, you have 
solidly founded your own fame. 

"Through your philanthropy, through your pe- 
culiar gift fur teaching and friendiy communica- 
tion of knowledge, and through the charms of 

your social qualities, you have made yourself the 
centre of a circle of disciples in art, who must 
thank you, some for their pecuniary welfare, oth- 



ers for the elevation of their tastes and the pur- 
est enjoyment. Your beneficial influence upon 
the musical art and all others related to it is not 
to be mistaken ; and if the former has wandered 
into many a by-path, still she will by degre(*s, 
like so many other things in this world, find her 
way back to the true standpoint, and throw new 
glory around her favorites. 

"As to myself, through the grace of his Mnjes- 
ty, the Emperor, it has now for six years been 
my good fortune to be in closer relations to you. 
I found you already, aAer 50 years of honorable 
service, adorned with the marks of imperial favor, 
with which those of a foreign monarch were 
joined. I found you in thn possession of the re- 
spect and affection of your fellow citizens, and of 
all who favor the loveliest of the arts. 

"And now physical afflictions hindered active 
duties, and this was sufficient to induce you — yon 
to whom zeal in your oflSce was ever above all 
else — to that step, which gives you your well- 
earned repose. 

"May you enjoy it in full measure ; arm your- 
self, as hitherto, with that greatness of soul, which 
belongs to a spirit like yours; forget not your 
noble, irreproachable life, your numberless friends 
and admirers, and make a place among them for 
him, who with heartfelt emotion, and the expres- 
sion of his most distinguished respect, now takes 
leave of vou." 

MoRiTZ, Count v. Diktrichstkin, 

Court Musikgraf." 

Upon the acceptance of Salieri's resignation, 
Joseph Eyblcr, the Vice Chapelmaster, was ad- 
vanced to the head of the music in the palace 
chapel. 

It is both amusing and melancholy to read in 
the Beethoven conversation books, the gossip re- 
tailed by his nephew and other intimates. Sal- 
ieri, as the most distinguished and venerable relic 
of the preceding generation of Vienna musicians, 
has his place in that gossip. At one time Carl 
relates that the poor old broken down man has 
become so penurious as not to allow bis daugh- 
ters to marry, being unwilling to grant them mar- 
riage portions! And when the story gains curren- 
cy that the old composer has confessed his having 
poisoned Mozart — a story which it is now perfect- 
ly well known had no foundation, other than the 
possible vagaries of insanity — the youth very 
wisely informs his uncle, that very probably there 
is something in it I 

The fact is, that af^er January, 1824, Salieri 
broke down very rapidly : and the entire pros- 
tration of his nervous system brought with it 
mental aberration. But both his physician and 
his two constant attendants publicly testified — as 
may be seen in the Harmonicon^ IV. 90 — that no 
expressions ever passed the sick man's lips in 
their hearing, which could give color to the idea. 

The old man lingered on through another year, 
and finally closed his long and useful career at 8 
P.M., on the 7th of May, 1825 — in the ninth 
month of his 75th year — and was honored at his 
funeral by the presence of all the members of 
the court musical establishment, with Count Diet- 
nchstein at the head, and by all the distinguish- 
ed composers and musicians then in Vienna. 

Among his manuscripts was found the Requiem 

already mentioned, entitled by his own hand : 

**Ale88afunehre piccolo, da me, piccoltMimo^ Au' 

tonio Salieri^** which was sung in the Italiau 
church by his pupils, old and new, at the solemn 



mass to his memory a few days after his burial. 
Mosel, himself a composer, who know Salieri in- 
timately, and to whom the papers of the deceased 
were intrusted, describes him thus : 

Salieri was in stature small rather than large, 
neither fat nor U»an, of a brun«»tte complexion, 
livt»ly eyes, black hair, temperament choleric, 
quick-tempered, but able to say with Horace : 
'"tamen ut ploenbilig enttem^ for reflection always 
very quickly took the place of his anger. He 
was fond of onler and neatness ; dressed in the 
mode, but always in clothes suited to his years. 
All games were alike indifferent to him. He 
drank nothing bnt water, but was inordinately 
fond of cake and sweetmeats. Reading, music, 
and solitarv walks were his favorite amusements. 
Ingratitude was hateful to him ; on the contrary, 
among the pleasantest of his duties were those 
which a sense of obligation imposed apon him. 
He enjoyed doing good, when he bad opportnni- 
ty, and his purse was always open to those in need* 
He liked to talk, especially upon his art, a topic 
on which he was inexhaustible. Sloth was dis- 
gusting, skepticism horrible to him. When he 
was in the wrong he gladly confessed it ; and even 
when in the right, if the dispute was not one 
touching his honor, or even that of a third per- 
son, he not unfrequently, for the sake of peace, 
bore the appearance of being in the wrong. He 
had a terror of pain and misfortune; when they 
came, however, he found a support in religion* 
and patiently bore his afflictions. Discreet praise 
gave him pleasure; when exaggerated it was 
painful. At times he was oppressed with a mel- 
ancholy, which he could not explain, and would 
weep without being able to assign any reason for 
it. AVhen in these moods he thought of^en of 
death, though without fear, and could pass no 
picturesque group of trees upon an elevated spot, 
without wishing to be buried beneath them. In 
general, however, he was in good spirits and full 
of life; his politeness,his joyous disposition,his jovial 
and always harmless wit made him one of the 
pleasantest of companions: this last qnality not 
seldom relieved him when in a stHit. On one 
occasion, a woman who occupied lodgings in a 
house belonging to Mroe. Salieri and her two 
brothers, demanded some impossible change in 
the dwelling. She had applied in vain to the el- 
der brother, who had charge of the house, and 
now beseiged Salieri, who vainly explained to 
her that this was a matter entirely out of his 
sphere, that he could not give power to make a 
change which his brother-in-law had declared im- 
possible, 6cc. She came again and again, until 
the composer, having exhausted his explanations 
finally closed the business by saying: "Well, 
madame, that you may see it is no want of good 
will on my part to do what I can for you, just 
write out your demand and I will set it to music." 
The woman laughed and left him in peace. 

Salieri had made a vow to bestow gratis, that 
which he had received gratis from his benefactor 
Gassmann. Therefore he not only instructed 
young talent, which was to make music the means 
of subsistence, for nothing, but his receipts for 
lessons to the nobility and the rich were a fund, 
which he distributed among the poor musicians of 
Vienna. 

In the Leipzig Musikalische Zeilung^ XII.,196, 

is a communication from Salieri in relation to 

Gliiek's last works, worthy of being translated ; 
in XIII. 207, copy of an order to the imperial or- 
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chcutra in relation to the proper Ftyle of violin 
playin<; equally, well worth translation; and in 
the XXVIIth and XXXth volames are very in- 
teresting reminiscences of him by Rochlitz and 

Anselm Hiittenbrenner. 

A. w. T. 
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Tha Art of Ballad Writing^. 

[first paprr.] 

Ens^linh ballad writins; \n emphRtically an art now 
a-dftys, and scarcely anythinf^ beyond an nrt. Twenty 
and thirty yeare ago poetH iherc were in the rnnkn of 
oar half-crown halUdccra who grafted true toncheiiof 
natnro on their art-frrowtlis. They wrote from 
stronc: sohjective impnlite, and anacreontics Kiich m 
Moore wrote will con!«eqiiently never die. But thiH is 
not the lige of the pure hallpd. Few of onr poets 
condetrend to stady the peculiarities of the tnnp^ halind, 
and cr>nseqnently not one in ten of their son^ is suit- 
ahle for music. Tennyfson is amnrkod ca^e in point. 
When wo pet a contribution of his that is really a 
short lyric, how the listening world is charmed to hear 
it, however indifferent the mu8ic may he ! But it 
is onlv now and again that we have the luck to get 
any effusion of the Laureate's capable of heine set 
to musical strains pleasant to the ear ; and, as in his 
rase, so also it is with the most brilliant poetical 
creators of our time. They will not, as a rule, ting. 
The con.«equence has been that, to supply musicians 
with words, mere versifiers have for manv vears 
flourished greenly in the Arcadian bower of song. 

The modem ballad (with, let u» ^rant, some bril- 
liant exceptions) being written solely from objective 
impul'te, ii is not difficult to describe and analyse the 
mndns operandi tmp\oyed. This we propose to do, 
and to farilitate matters we thall separate modern 
song writing (objectively considered) into six schools, 
as follows : — 

I. TifR Wari>our Strrkt ScHOOLy 
IT. Tub Horologicai> School, 

III. Thb Provbrriai.. School, 

IV. Thb Sarah Janb School, 

V. Thb Vinodslt Patriotic ScnooL, 
YI. Thb Fcnbral School. 

Let OS, this week^ consider how the workman of 
School No. I., the Wardnur Street, turns out his 
ballad. He {^lories in decayed furniture — hence the 
name of his school. For him a fryiiifr-pan contains a 
maudlin romance ; son(7 lurks in a well stuffed ea.'^y 
chair ; poetry oor.es from a water-bucket ; and bal- 
lads BUiTfrest themselves from delf-ware and brass 
candlesticks. The one condition is, they must be 
oldf — that is inditpensablo to our balladeer's moHcof 
mechanism. If we mistake not, it was Mis.'* Elir.a 
Cook that fir8t set a-going the Wardour Street 
School, by writing such mawkish trash as the "Old 
arm-chair." 

" I k>ve It, I 1ov« It. and who Nhall dnW 
To chide me for ioTing the old arm •chair?** 

Nobody, of course, unless those who are weak-minded 
enou^rh to rebut the verier platitudes and puerilities. 
But the somi-sttccess of such songs as that and more 
of its class, brought Wardour Street into full play. 
For a long time — the niunia is not expired yet — it was 
as if balladeers had discovered the philosophers' stone 
of publishers' songs. It was so easy. No'.hing to do 
but to get some household utensils in a state of 
venerable and singable decay, and lo ! the ballad was 
all but done. It was only essential to write sixteen 
linca, referring every event in one's life to the house- 
hold article in question, and wind up every octave of 
lines with its name and the aijlectival adjunct of 
" old." Surely this was not difflcult ? Suppose we 
try, by way of illustration, to cook up a Wardour 
Street sone ? Anything will do. Let us say a door 
mat (although the subject is not half ho ridiculous as 
many morbid effusions which people sing to this day 
and call pathetic) I 

First, then, we have to get a refrain with " Door- 
mat," and " old" in it, and all that remains is to get 
the hero or heroine of the ballad into a state of ex- 
treme despondencv, when, of course, their only solace 
is to think of " The old doormat." 

This is invariably the case with people in the 
Wardour Street ballad. When life's horizon is dark 
—or they get crossed in love— or are cut down in 
fight — or are about to be drowned in a cyclone — they 
immediately turn their thoughts to the "old arm 
chair." or the *• old green lane," or the *' old butter 
boat," or " old" eltn tree," or other salutary and pro- 
bable remini.<«ccnce of the same kind. Now, as re- 
gards the matter of the first and second verses : 
sometimes the poetaster devotes his First to a con- 
sideration of early associations with the subject of the 



ballad, and his Second lo the memory thereof in 
after time. Or again, he will often devote botb vefses 
to utter ilespondency or despair, upon which breaks 
in the light of the '' butter boat," or the " old flight 
of stain," in the last line of each ver^. In our 
song, let us adopt the former of these two systems, 
and presuming that <* sat" 'and "bat" are ohvions 
and snc^stive rhymes to " mat" — we get, without 
further trouble, the following model lyric — 

THB OLD DOOR-MAT. 

I. 

Oh ! fondly ntlll return* the day 

When I wu utill % child. 
And menif>d among the Tcrditnt groves, 

And pluclced the ro^en wild ; 
At nlf^hl within the old itnn-chalr, 

Mv mother Mnllinf; mt — 
My father . too, T fMiutwd to idew 

Upon the old door-mat — 
Ah ^ jee ; 

Upon thie old door mat. 

TI. 

Bnt dreary Team have paned away, 

And care Is on my brow ; 
I do not ramble In the lanea. 

Or pnll the wild flow'rii now. 
Bnt when thf> eTMnlnK-Mde In come, 

And fWtit the dreary bat. 
With bllndlnie team T think nf thee, 

My loT'd and loat door-mat. 
Ah ! yea : 

My IotM and lost door-mat. 

Permission to not the above will he obtained by ap- 
plyincr at the **Orchntra" office ; and we should not be 
snrprised to have applications. Sometime ago we pub- 
lished in A fe.HiIleton some amazingly ridiculous verses, 
meant sarra»tica11y to imitate the namby-pamby 
school of song writing ; but what was our horror to 
receive a letter, a few days after publication, seriously 
requesting permissmn to set the same I 

Next week we pnrpose going into the manner and 
matter of the Horological and Proverbial Schools, 
with illustrative exam pies — London Orchestra, 



For Dwight*! Journal of Mofle. 

Beethoven'i *' Sonata Fathetiqne/' 

A8 A FIP.CB FOR PUPILS. 

Wo hear it sometimes said that Beethoven is the 
fashion. Perhaps this is true to a certain extent. At 
the same time it may he doubted, whether the 
Sonatas of this greatest of all tone-poets, this Shakes- 
peare in music, receive that attention from the piano- 
playing community, to which they are entitled. One 
may well say : a pianist, who does not know Beet- 
hoven's sonatas, mi^sen the best part of his musical 
enjoyments. However, young players should not 
approach these pieces, except under the guidance of 
a good teacher, or some other competent person. In 
the first place, it must be remembered that there are 
sonatas in the hands of the public composed by 
Beethoven in his early boyhood, of which some are 
scattered abont singly, others included in the Coni' 
plete edition of Beethoven's SouataM, as republished, in 
two handsome volumes, by Ditson & Co. The two 
sonatas op. 49, contained in the second volume, he- 
long to these juvenile works. The Sonatina, op. 79, 
may be classed with them, though — in spite of its be- 
ing called Sonatina, i. e., little Sonata — it is in every 
respect greater, and plainly forshadows the later 
Beethoven. How these pieces have come to be close 
neighbors to some of the grandest creations of onr 
master's fancy, is a mystery not yet explained. 
Ernst von Elterlein, in his pamphlet, " Beetfiouen*8 
Clavier Sonaten,Jur Freunde der Tonhtnst" may well 
exclaim with indignation, that some one, who might 
have better attended to his own business, has smn^- 
frled these works into the edition as they now stand. 
To be sure, they are pretty pieces; hut the spirit of 
that Beethoven, to whom it is my object here to call 
the attention of pupils and teachers, is not manifest 
in them. 

There is another reason why yonug pianists should 
not begin to study Beethoven's Sonatas, unless 
guided by some teacher or person perfectly acquaint- 
ed with them. Many beautiful traits contained in 
these compositions will conceal themselves from the 
beginner, if they are not pointed out to him ; and 
it is desirable that his first impression should be as 



complete as possible. For this reason it is plainly 
not a matter of indifference which of the twenty-nine 
Sonatas — after making the above exceptions — is se- 
lected for the trial. Teachers will of course differ^ 
according to the nature and capacity of the pupil 
who is to study the piece. However, do not suppose 
that the three of the Sonatas published as op. 2., be- 
cause they stand lowest in number and open the first 
volume, are necessarily the ones to begin with. For 
my part, as a preparatory step, I should choose op. 
14, No. 2 ; especially on acconnt of its cheerful, sunny 
countenance, and l)ccause it is shorter and not so 
difiicult. Still, it may be as well to give them at 
once a taKte of the style, peculiar to the master, in the 
shape of the Sonate Paihdiqite, This piece is written 
in Beethoven's — I should almost say — favorite key, 
C minor. Ho has composed in this key some of his 
finest works ; works, that for ideal beauty, are unsur- 
passed, if over equalled, and which cons^uently, 
command the admiration of all schools and parties. 
Think, for example, only of the Fifth Symphony 
and the Overture to CorioUimis I Indeed, it seems 
to me that the true nature aud spirit of Beethoven is 
in no key so strikingly manifest as In C minor ; or in 
other words, that his grand, deep, and incomparable 
genius found in this key just its true medium of ex- 
pression.* 

The Sonate Pathaique, then, though by no means 
one of the grandest among the sonatas by Beethoven, 
is admirably adapted for opening the eyes of young 
pianists to the beauties of the great tone-poet. Be 
sides, it is more piano-ish or piano- like (c/at;term&- 
stgp, as they con-ectly say in German), and easier of 
execution than most others of the same size. It is 
even in a certain degree brilliant, and players hithei^ 
to devoted to music in the brilliant or bravura style 
— that is, in plain English, showy style — will accord- 
ingly become more easily reconciled to the task be- 
fore them. Airain, the PathAique has the true Sona- 
ta form, consisting, as it does, of the regnlar three 
movements, which forever will commend itself as 
most consistent with the nature as well as intent of a 
Sonata, viz. , I, Allegro ; 2, Adagio ; 3, Allegro ; or 
fast, slow, fast ; or, action, repose, action. A glance 
through the two volumes will convince any one that 
Beethoven has taken great liberties with this what I 
should call outward form of the Sonata. Not only 
do some consist of four movements, while others have 
three or two only ; but the order in which they fol- 
low each other is often contrary to the established 
mle. Bat, then, as Schiller says : 

**Der Melster kann die Form serbrechen 
MIt wdser Hand lar rechten Zelt.*' 

(The master may break the form, with wise 
hand, at the ri^ht time.) 

The Sonate Path^ique, as observed, has the regu- 
lar outward form ; and is a model also in respect to 
the inward form or structure, that is, the way in 
which the themes and motives of each movement are 
conducted or worked up. Again,the three movements 
correspond admirably with each other, the whole so- 
nata being, as it were, of one cast This cannot be 
said of most sonatas, not even of all of Beethoven's. 

' The general character of the sonata is indicated by 
the composer himself in the word pathAique, or pa- 
thetic. Let us glance at the three movement in suc- 
cession. 

Before proceeding, we will remember that the first 
movement of a Sonata, Symphony, stringed Quartet, 
Quintet, or any piece based on the Sonata form, ac- 
cording to an established custom, consists of three 
parts or divisions. In the first of these parts the first 
and second main subjects, besides other secondary 
themes, phrases, melodies, motives, etc., are intro- 
duced one after another, without being subjected to 
much treatment. The part is then repeated. This 
repeat, by the way, is not always superfluous and to 
be left out, as many suppose. On the contrary it is 

•VTe are %tn.lA this Is all imigloary.— Ed. 
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often based on deep rcflsnn.<i, and when pnMed oror 
may dcxtroy the proper b8lan<*o or syninictry of the 
whole movement. A repeat phonld n I ways conscien- 
tiously be obserred, unle^9 the performer has taste, 
knowledge and expcri< nee enon^h to be ffure that 
the pi *co is improved, and not mntilntcd, by the lib- 
erties taken with the composer's prescriptions. After 
the repetition of the Hnit, be<;in8 the sei'ond (or mid- 
dle) part. It mij^ht also lie called the scientific, or 
intellectual part; at any rate, it is, in general, more 
harmonic than melodic, more artful than expressive, 
appeals more to the hea'l than to the heart ; and per- 
sons not musically cultivutud enough to appreciate 
achievements in the art of counterpoint and modula- 
tion, And it the least interesting, often tedious. It is 
instructive to notice how superior Beethoven appears 
in this part to his predecessors; ho has redeemed it 
from the odium formerly attached to it ; he has in- 
fused into the skeleton life, soul and expression. In 
this part, — though it mny sometimes bring a new sub- 
ject, — the different themes, alrondy heard in the first 
division, are thoroughly worked up, so ss to appear 
in all sorts of transformations, till finallj*, hy some 
•kilful turn, a passage is cleared for the first mnin 
subject to uiakeits appearance again, with which then 
the third part begins. This third part corresponds 
with the first one fo mnch that it is often literally the 
same, except that the second mnin subject, and all 
which it has in its train, appear in a difTercnt key. 
Sometimes a coda or appendix, generslly a summary 
of the leading suhjectK, is ndded. The second and 
third parts are rarely separated by a donble bar — as 
is exceptionally the case in the Sonate PathAujue, — 
and in common parlance are frequently spoken of 
together as the second part. 

(To iM ooatlnued.) 



MuBiOAL Machinb. — One Herr Endres of Mny- 
ence, has discovered a machine which will writ« 
down musio>as fnst as it is pinved, thus entirely 
doing away with the great labor of composing. A 
German paper thus describes the invention, which 
seems too good to be true : 

" This machine, the inward oi^anixstion ofwhich 
is still a secret, mny be ailapted with very little trou- 
ble, and at small cos% to any new or old keyed 
instrument, such as the organ, piano, &c.. without 
the slighest injury to the same. Though, too. it is 
reckoned for any number of octaves, it is also so 
smaU in compass that it can be completely concealed 
under or behind the instrument. Leaving out of the 
question the mcchanivm inside, the viMJble process 
outside consists in inserting at ont end of the machine 
an endless strip of paper, about two inches broad, 
which comes out at the other end with red lines 
ruled on it, and the notes, &c., printed thereon in 
black. The machine reproduces every note s<mnded 
by the keys, be the notes on or between the lines, 
not only marking their position, as c. d, e, and soon, 
but their value as conveyed by the usual characters ; 
that is it, prints off the notes as demi-semiqua- 
vers, semi-quavers, crotchets, ar.d sem breves ; it 
shows whether they arc dotted or not ; marks the 
pauses ; xhe/crte and the piano; points out where 
the employment of the pedal commences and where 
it leaves off ; and, in a word reproduces the mnnic 
so completely, that very little is left for the pen to 
do afterwards. Following every wish of the player 
as willingly as his fingers, the mechanism works in 
three-four time or four-four time (and every other 
time may be reduced to these) and proceeds quickly 
or slowly at pleasure. But it does even more ; it 
immediately transposes anv piece of music from one 
key to another. While, however, it enables a com- 
poser instantancouKly to preserve his musical 
thoughts and fancies by menus of the usual notation, it 
also gives us the power of immediately taking a copy 
of every piece of music ; of writing out from a score 
the separate parts of instrumental compositions ; and 
of exercising a control over learners by showing 
whether they play correctly (for it marks every fault) 
and whether they have repeated certain passages so 
and so many times ; thanks to this invention a deaf 
person may see what he has played ; the master give 
his pupil a lesson without being close to him, and so 
forth. If this new machine can really do all, which, 
to judge by the experiments already made, there is 
hardly any doubt it can dn^ it will certainly occasion 
a revolution in the world of music." 



AwoTHKR T/AROE Oroait. — The Messrs. Hook 
have built, within the past year, thrf« remarkable or- 
gans : first, the very noble one for the "Church of the 
Immaculate Conception," in this city, which is, we 
believe, the lai^cst church organ in the Uniie«l 
States; secondly, the great concert organ at Worces- 
ter, which is the largest over built in this conn try, 
and only second to the Organ in our Music Holl (the 
former having 53 sounding stop% 3504 pipes, no 
stop of 32 fcv't. but 8 of 16 feet., and seven stops in 
the Pcdale ; the latter, 89 sonndingsfops, 5474 pipes, 
three 32 ft. stops, thirteen 16ft., and 20 stops In the 
Pedale). And now comes the third, which claims 
precedence in size over any to be found In Protestant 
churchea in the United States, and which has recent- 
ly been placed in the "South Congregational Church" 
of this city (Rev Edward Hale, pastor), for whi<h it 
was built from specifications prepared by .Mr. B. J. 
Lang, the organist of the chnrch. This organ con- 
tains 41 speaking stops (properly 38, when we con- 
sider that in three instances the bass and treble of 
the same series are counted separately) ; 2260 pipes ; 

7 Pedal stops, one of which, a Bourdon, has the 32 
ft. tone ; 6 of 16 feet; and no less than 18 stops of 

8 feet. These will serve as points of comparison as 
to size or volume ; but we subjoin the maker's des- 
cription, which the reader can analyze for himself, — 
reservincr further remark till we can get more ac^ 
qoainted with the work. 

Great Manual. 

1. Grand Principal 16 feet. 58 pipes. 

2. Montre, 8 " 58 •' 

3. Principal, 8 " .58 " 

4. Viola Da Gamba, 8 " 58 " 

5. Donp«»l Flote, 8 " 68 

6. Melodia, 8 " 46 

7. Octave, 4 " 58 

8. Twelfth, 2 2 3" hB 

9. Fifteenth, 2 " 58 

10. Mixtnre, 2 ranks, 116 

11. Mixture, 2 " 116 

12. Trumpet, 8 " 58 

Swdl Manual, 

13. Bourdon Bass, 16 het, 13 pipes. 

14. Bounlon Treble, 16 " 45 

15. Open Diapason, 8 " 58 

16. Salicional, 8 " 46 

17. Gedact Bass. 8 " 13 

18. Gedact Treble, 8 " 45 

19. Dolce Bass, 8 " IS 

20. Dolce Treble, 8 " 45 

21. Flute Harmoniqae, 4 " 58 

22. Octave, 4 " 58 

23. Vox Angelica, 4 " .58 

24. Piccolo, 2 .« 53 

25. Mixture, 3 ranks. 174 pipes. 

26. Trumpet, 16 feet. 46 - " 

27. Trumpet, 8 " 58 ^ 

28. Oboe, 8 " 58 

29. Vox Humana, 8 " 58 

Choir Manual. 

30. JPAiYmK 16 feet. 58 pipes. 

31. Principal, 8 " 58 
32 Gedact, 8 " 58 

33. Dnlciana, 8 " 58 

34. Violin. 4 " 58 

35. HohlPfeife, 4 " 58 

36. Clarinet, 8 " 58 

PedaU. 

37. Grand Bonnlon, 32 feet 30 pipes. 

38. Open Diapason, 16 " 30 

39. Dulciana, 16 " 30 

40. Violoncello, 8 " 30 
4i. Flute, 4 " 30 

Mechanical RegitterM. 

42. Swell to Great Coupler. 

43. Swell to Choir " (Unison). 

44. Choir to Great 

45. Great to Pedale 

46. Swell to Pedale 

47. Choir to Pedale 

48. Tremulant ("swell.") 

49. Tremulant ("choir.") 

50. Bellows Signal. 

51. Wind Indicator. 

52. Pedale Check. 

Balanced Swell Pedal, with donb!e action. 
Swell Combination Pedal. 
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BVMMART. 

No. of stops in Great Manual ... 12, with 800 pipes, 

Swell Manual... 14, " 904 

Choir Manual... 7, " 406 

Pednle .5, " 150 

No. of Mechanical Hegisters. . . 11, 
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52 



2260 pipes. 

The marked feature of thi-* Organ, contained in no 
other of Americiin mannfin-ture in New England, if 
we except the celebrated Ti*emont Temple Organ, 
also made by the Mc«srs. Hook, — is the thirty-two 
feet Bonrflon 8tf»ii. Giving tones low and deep, be- 
yond the power of the ear to discriminate, — ^whirh 
nre felt rather than heard. It forms a foundation for 
the crmnd harmony of the whole, wonderfully per- 
vading and sublime. 

The Case, built by J. F. Paul, Esq.. from a de- 
sign by ITammntt Billings, Esq., is of Black Walnut, 
b(*autiful and elaborate, wiih emblematical dwora- 
tion^, elegantly carved, and enriched with gold. 

The front pipes are of a new compositlon,snrpassing 
in richness and color anylhinif before used. They are 
hiirhly p«ilished, giving a brilliant silvery appearance, 
in bcMutjful contrast with the dark woodwork. 
^ Many improvements in scales, voicing, and "ac- 
tion" appliances are here used for the first time. 

Ths instrument is located in the gallery and fills a 
space twenty-three feet hicrh. eishteen and a half feet 
deep, with a total breadth inside of over thirty feet. 



J'ine %xis. 



AthenflBum Gallery. 

irOTKS on THX PTCTURB EXHIBITION IK AID OF 
TRB SAir^RS' FAIK. 

No 307, hy I/chmann, is a fine piece of classical 
composition, full of repose, and a feeling so tender 
and touching that it almost gives one pain. This 
artist's works are always highly classical and poetic, 
hut the coloring is very lifeless and doll, without any 
atmosphere, light, or area expressed, and the fiesh 
painting is dry. leathery, like India robher. Yet 
these faults are ea«ily lo<t sight of in ibeir remarka- 
ble poetic beauty, in which he is surpassed by none of 
his countrymen, lie reminds one, in his painting of 
figures, of what Heade is in landscape. They have 
similar defcets, and are both very imaginative men, 
but their painting is ehher hard and metallic, or dry 
and dull 

The two pictures in this room by R. Heam, an 
Irish painter working in Paris, tan delightfal for 
great tenderness of feeling and beauty of color. They 
are so like Lafarge's pictures as to be easily mistaken 
for them. This style, shadowy and, some may think, 
obscure, sentimental and slight, or slovenly ; giving 
sometimes, it may be confessed, the sentiment of 
things at the expense of the troth and the form, yet is 
capable of expressing something of the mysterion^ 
tenderness and subtler beauties of nature, which few 
perceive, and fewer feel, unless they have some poe- 
try in their souls. It is some soch style, something 
in kind, as Shelley might have painted had he ex- 
pressed the thirst of his soul, the feelings of beauty 
which haunted and possessed him, in art instead of 
poetry . It draws the sonl oot of things, and ex- 
tracts from nature, which is as dry stobble to the 
onimaginative man, and the literal and materialistic 
painter, its essence, suggesting a beaoty which is so- 
preme, a thing of the sonl and o€ the heart. It is 
that beauty which is not to be defined or analysed, 
hot only felt. The sensibility which trembles and 
adores. What certain stansas in "The Sensitive 
Plant," the "Invocation," and tlie "Prometheus Un- 
bound" give voice to, is here expressed or indi- 
cated in art : 

A spirit Intarftued aromkl 
A Chinking silant lifb. 
«^ • • • a • 

BwiMt views, whloh n tba world above 

Can iMVor wall bo aani. 
Wen Imafed by tho water's loro 
Of that fi»lr forest grooa. 
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And »ll w»« Intarftind beoaath 

With Ml Blynlan glow. 
An Atmosphere wifchoat a bnath, 

A Mftor d*7 below. 

This sympathetic feelinji^, find feclirifif in art or lit- 
entore to those who do not hrinf; it with them to the 
considerition and appreciation of tliese suhjects, is a 
etnmhling block, a myth, a delusion, and worse than 
emptiness ; an afTront to their senate, resented with 
pert scofflnir, with sapercitioiis indifference and con- 
tempt ; but to the poet or arti^, an ecstacy, an inspi- 
ration, a delight. 

We dare maintain that the moonlight (311) in 
this room is much more heantifnl and true, displays 
more knowledge, love, and feeltnjr for nature than 
the pretty pieces in the next room by Cassilear. The 
one is a prettyism ; sensational ; smoothly and sweet- 
ly done enough, and is a subject sure to be effective 
if tolerably achieved, but displaying no subtlety or 
real and deep appreciation of nature. Our painters, 
for the most part depend upon their subject for suc- 
cess, not upon the doing of it. Now art which is art, 
which deserTCt the name, can dignify and give inter- 
est to meanest things. Hence, the value of still life 
painting which is just as much a true branch of the 
art as Raphael's "Transfiguration," or Michael An- 
gelo's ''Moses ;" for art is the feeling for, and percep- 
tion of nature in her whole range and compass, tex- 
ture, mass, and detail ; color, form, surface and snb- 
stance. Nature is nowhere mean, but always won- 
derful and beautiful. The humblest object, animate 
or inanimate, has a world of untold beauties, if we 
but open our eyes to them. As the microscope un- 
folds the marvellous structure of nature undreamt of 
before, so does the poet's eye, whether he express 
himself in verse, in prose, or insert, pierce to the un- 
known depths, the essence and beauty of things nn- 
felt and unthought of before, and lays bare their 
beauty to the world, revealing an inner and subtler 
sense. The dull and incrednlous may not be alive to 
the inspiration', hut the artist at last educates all to 
his standpoint of supernal vinion. "He creates the 
taste by which he is appreciated." 

The poet*« eje, in a floe freosy roillnff, 

Docb glance from hraven to mrth , fttmi earih to heaven, 

And as Imagination bodleR forth. 

The fonne of things nnkoown, the poet*a pen 

Tot OS them to shapes and giTes to airy nothing! 

A lofal habitation and a name. 

8ach tricks bath strong Imagination. 

We must grow up to the artist and not expect him 
to grow down to us. Our artists are in art just where 
the poets and many writers of the last . century were 
in Ittermture, still held fist by the charms of an arti- 
ficial style, and a stilted and false diction ; conven- 
tional, cold, shallow ; dealing merely in prettinesa 
and panorama, theatrical ffgnre-painiing, and trite, 
feeble attempts at reproducing reality. They are al- 
most all wrong and have done nothing which will live. 
The men of genius as far as we know, may be count- 
ed on the finger ends-^Hunt, Innets, Lafarge, Ved- 
der, Babcock, Billings, Cole, Gay, Houghton, now 
rising fast in England, and a few others who will one 
day attain to fame. 

The class of men who paint the sublimities of na- 
ture as you would decorate a wall, are not men of 
genius. Genius is not in proportion to the size of 
the work, or the sublimity of the subject, but often 
lies in little and in the doing. These men have 
wonderful talent, but no imagination and less feeling. 
To paint a mountain you must have, so to say, some- 
thing of monntanous or the mountain's genius, not 
a mounting genius. The mountain must do more for 
you than it did. for Mahomet. It must come to you 
through the soul or feeling. A painter may be ca- 
pable, his genius may be adequate to give the truth 
and sentiment of a field, a gentle river, a hill "of 
mild declivity," a fall singing in the woods and 
shining in its own silver light and mist.like a goddess, 

which the ancients with their rich shaping imagina- 
tion conceived It to be : a sweet brook 



Which to the sleepy woods all night 

SIngeth a plMsant tone 

In the leafy month of June; 

but it is a very different thing to attempt to shadow 
forth any portion of that impressive sublimity which 
nature exhibits in her fastnesKos and her mountains, 
her seas and her cataracts. These are her infinite 
moods, which perhaps it is vnin to attempt to give in 
art. At any rate in the present day the French, the 
great ortists of the age, with a true instinct have 
wisely forborne. The attempt to give this sublimity 
has hitherto failed. Hereafter we may see the artist 
who can do it, but thus far it has eluded men's minds 
and has never yet been achieved, and the effect is 
emptiness, vanity and deceit ; or a cold and sterile 
thing which is no more like God's mountains as they 
strike down into our souls, than a potato is like a 
sensitive plant or a lily. Turner, it is true, gives us 
something of the largeness, distance and glory of na- 
ture by Sea and land, over hilly tracts and leagues of 
level rivers and plain, whereas Keats says : 

*'Tnnnraerable monntolns ri*e and rise. 
Impatient for the hallowing of thine eyes;" 

but our own men, we think, have utterly failed in 
what they have attempted. The composition of their 
scene paintings is clever, and they display abundant 
facility and talent; but it is mechanical dexterity, and 
not apprehenisive feeling, sympathetic emotion and 
representative presentation, not true, high art which 
they are able to give. Yet how readily they rush into 
this ; with what acclaim and clappinjf of hands, and 
uproarous fame, " where angels fear to tread." With 
what temerity before they can handle well the little 
subject, do they dare the highest and the ut- 
termost. These stupendous themes which would ap- 
pall a modest (and all genius is modest), conscien- 
tious, truthful, feeling artist, to whom nature is in 
the place of his idol, his friend, his mistress, we had 
almost said, his god. 

But we will not enlarge upon (he vice of the Amer- 
ican mind, iu restless ambition and over confidant 
spirit, which overleaps itself. Inflation and exagger- 
ation are characteristic and iuevitable to a young na- 
tion, unlimited in resources, unlimited in its future, 
unlimited in its growth, and expanse, and territory ; 
unconfined in spirit and untrammelled by age, not 
fettered or anchored in the past, but bounding on* 
ward in the fiectness of youth and buoyancy, of ex- 
pectation and emotion, to an endless career of success 
and intoxication. 

By a natural transference and law of mind, such a 
people expresses itself in the superlative in art, in 
langilage, in manners and in life ; emphatic, hasty, 
superficial and eager. In art, Johnson's dictum will 
hardly hold, "to aim at the eagle if you only hit the 
sparrow," for the result is bathos, sterility and infia- 
tion. Better do adequately what lies arouud us which 
is the true art, than seek to scale the mountains by a 
jump. 

"Why thn* forever looglog, sighing, 

For the for off, the nnattalned. the din. 
While the beautiful all arouhd thee lying, 
Offers np Iti low perpetual hymn." 

This should be the sentiment of landscape art. 

tisiral Corrtsj^onkntt. 

Philadelphia, Not. 20. — The Grover German 
Opera troupe has just finished its stay with us. 
During a fortnight, crowded houses testified to the 
interest we took in the performances ; an interest, by 
the way, greatly excited hy a previous dearth of 
music aud by the laudatory comments of sundry 
journalists nearer the pole than ourselves. 

In Dame Blanche was given on the opening night, 
introducing Herr LKHMAWir, the new baritone, and 
Mile. DziuBA, who is to play in some of the roles 
formerly assumed by Mile. Cahibsa. To say 
that Mile. D. sometimes sings in better tune than 




Mile. Cannissa would be cheap praise. It is all that 
can be said in her favor, except that she acu well. 
Mme. ZiNMBRMAifN sang the song at the spin- 
ning wheel quite acceptably. Habblm ank did as 
usual, and the new baritone, Lehmann, was much 
admired. 

On Tuesday night, the Academy held such a crowd 
as used to assemble there in days of yore, to admire 
and applaud Formes as Bertram. It was the night of 
election day, and the presence of the pleasure-seeking 
throng might have made one ask whether our people 
were indifferent to the resnit of the political battle. 

And what better cau«e for the large house of 
Tuesday evening than a desire again to witness 
Formes as Bertram I Those who had not heard of 
the change in the quality of his voice must have left 
the AcHdemy with a feeling of disappointment. 
The mellow bass-notes are no longer his. But then 
his singing was generally truthful, his appearance as 
of old, his conception of the arduous role as full of 
genius and as thoroughly artistic as ever. As a 
dramatic effort, it was equal to the best we have yet 
had and worthy of his better days, his performance 
in which is held in such pleasant recollection hy our 
opera goera as to be the standard by which all 
future Bertrams must be content to have their claims 
to approval tested. 

Herr Himmek, as Robert, compared favorably 
with the others who have acted and snng in that role • 
It is, in this region, usually entrusted to some tenor 
who has retained his reputation but lost his voice. 
The Alice of Madame Rotter displayed another 
phase of her dramatic talent; Mme. JoHAHHSBir, as 
|he roulade princess, sang carefully and correctly 
and then we had Habelmann as Raimbaud, the gen- 
teel " wandering minstrel." 

Robtrt le Diabfe suggests a slifrht digression. It 
were too late now to deny Meyerbeer's genius. 
Others, abler than I to measure his talent, have 
written pro and con. I cannot avoid, however, adding 
a few remarks concerning the diabolical on the modem 
stage. The agents used to signalise the entrance 
or exit of evil spirits are, of course, intended to pro 
duce a certain effiact of awe on the beholder similar to 
that supposed to fill the affrighted or fascinated stage 
hero, or heroine. And yet they invariably fail to 
produce such feelings. Who can imagine that the 
ballet of nuns in Robert U Diahle, the Wolfs Glen in 
Der FVeiachiUZf or the taking away of Don Juan, were 
intended to provoke an audience to laughter 1 

By the introduction of mechanical effects nt the 
most telling moments, the composer fails of his ob- 
ject, and that which was well-executed as regards the 
music, loses its meaning. Up to the moment when 
the last bullet is cast, the music of the incantation 
scene in Der FreuckUtt sways the listener. His inter- 
est is awakened— he is all attention — he is fasci. 
nated by the weird and gloomy measures of the 
music. Fear and wonder agitate him, and he awaits 
the critical moment with as much concern as if he 
were another Zamiel. The word is pronounced, when 
lo I a piece of wire is seen to pull an owl from its 
perch ; wooden monsters belching forth flames are 
wheeled across the stage ; the Wild Huntsman and 
his troop dash through the clouds in the guise of kite 
bobs ; twenty dollars worth of fireworks are let off, and 
that which began with the sublime ends with the ridi- 
culous. All such appliances remind one c(( the toys 
and fairy tales of infancy. Need we wonder that 
those who have lost their love for the former, and 
their faith in the latter, remain unmoved by a 
spectacle fit only to excite the enthusiasm of a child 1 

In a former letter, I wrote of Gounod's Fau$t, and 
of the composer's failure to produce an opera worthy 
of the Goethean ideal. The task would have been 
too great for any one, and, viewed in that connection, 
the opera cannot satisfy. After repeated hearings, 
the hold of the original tragedy becomes less, and 
tlie effect of the music more potent, and then alone 
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can onejndge impartially of the merit of Gonnod's 
work. To deny him melody, fine ideal colorinp, a 
mastery of effect, and, in some instances, tme poeti- 
cal insight into the heanti es of his suhjeot. were on- 
fair. Goanod was, undoohtedly, elevated by his sub- 
ject, hot did not rise to the proper level to do it foll- 
•st justice. 

Hbrmann*8 \fephisto, Fredbrici's Gretchen, 
were excellent pei-formnnces. Faust was done by 
Tamaro, in Italian. The substitution of this gen- 
tleman for Hen* Himmcr treated us to a more agree- 
able voice and a better style than we would other- 
wise have had in this part. But Hcrr Himmcr, in 
spite of his pantomimic post urin^r, has a truer and 
more fervid conception of the character. 

The March was encored. When Valentine and his 
German volunteers reappeared in answer to the call, 
the Star Spangled Banner was borne by one of the 
company. As in duty bound, we applanded our 
flag, though we were annoyed by the music. The 
exhibition was out of keeping, however, and savored 
more of patriotism than of taste, and more of clap- 
trap than of aught else. 

I shall not enter into further details as regards spe- 
cial performances. Aa Juive, Martha, StrndeVa, Der 
FrejftchStz, Das Nachtiafjer tn Gmuada, Lea Hugue- 
nots, Don Juan and Fiddio followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Herr I^hmann's fine voice rendered his Don 
Juan quite acceptable. Fiddio drew the poorest 
boura of the seaso^ f 

It is to be regretted that the liberality displayed in 
some directions by Mr. Grover has not reached the 
orchestra. Though numerically as strong, it is not 
as good as it was last year, and much of the material 
is different. The harp has been abandoned, and a 
piano now fills its place. 

Satin programmes and advertisement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Manager Grover may have a 
great opera troupe without its being a "grand" 
affair. He would, therefore, do well if he left the 
showy, spectacular operas to other organisations, and 
would only allow his singers to appear in those works 
to which his resources enable him to do full justice. 
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Metropolitan Provincialism. 

Boston has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of 
beings in some sense, a musical metropolis — so far 
as that 18 possible in a half-musical New World ; 
but just now we are swamped by a back tide of 
musical provincialisms. The newspapers call it 
an extremely musical week ; the concert adver- 
tising column is a yard long ; but the real music- 
lover looks through the list in vain for anything 
to tempt his appetite. Nothing but miscellaneous 
medley concerts, ai^uads of opera singers, English 
and Italian, travelling parties such as start forth 
from New York and Boston, to "do the provinces," 
as they would say in London, and turn a penny 
in the large inland towns, the Western cities, 
remote outskirts of Music-land, and with the same 
style of programmes. No Philharmonics, no 
Beethoven Symphonies, no Mendelssohn or Han- 
del Oratorios, none of the things that inspire ! 

Since the departure of the German Opera 
we have had, for such a city and for such a sea- 
son, a strange dearth of good music. The Great 
Organ to be sure is played almost daily ; but 
great organ music forma the least part of its 
occupation ; and the truer the organist, the more 
does he incline to keep himself in the background 



rather than lend himself to all this promiscuous, 
exhibition. Promiscuous vocal exhibitions, also, 
rather than concerts in a high sense of the 
word, concerts of the ad captnndum character, 
what may be called business concerts, in con- 
tradistinction to artistic, sometimes gather round 
the Great Organ, while Beethoven, fixed in 
bronze, must stand there with no power to inti- 
mate that he is bored or scandalized. All this 
is well enough in its way, if it were not a!l. 
There is often goo<l orjran playing and good 
singing, and some good things are played and 
sung. But what shall we say of a city like Bav 
ton, with its proud mnsical memories, now living 
so far irfto a winter and having no Symphony, no 
glorious Oratorio, no classical chamber concert, 
nothing but Organ (et tnyjours Organ) and mis- 
cellaneous concerts of the most provincial kind ! 
Here is a Music Hall, perhaps the noblest in the 
world, haunted for years in every corner by the 
echoes of the inspirations of Beethoven and 
Mozart and Handel, and now furnished, further- 
more, with the grandest of organs to give utter- 
ance also to Bach. Shall it, as the consequence 
of this splendid acquisition, become only Organ 
Hall ! 

We blame no one ; we know not wh«»re the 
fault lies. Perhaps it is in the pnblic. Perhaps 
Boston has not the eager audience it once had 
for great music. And yet the Fidelia experience 
of the past month means something I Yet we are 
sure that Boston people always want to see 
and hear the best in literature or art, and that the 
number of persons of cultivated taste for every 
art is greater in proportion here than in most 
other cities. Perhaps the musicians, the directors, 
are too timid, do not trust the public enough. 
Perhaps the materials of an orchestra, on a fit 
scale, do not exist among us. The unpleasant 
fact, is, we are destitute. We hear nothing more 
of Mr. Zerrahn's fine and confident purpose of 
"Philharmonic Concerts," except in the dim fu- 
ture. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club seem to 
have vacated the field of Chamber Concerts, and 
no new combination rushes in to occupy. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, to be sur«, an- 
nounce an Oratorio for to-morrow evening ; 
but not one of their great ones (of which they 
have plenty). — There is just one oasis in the 
desert, — and that is not advertised I Mr. 
Dresel's Piano-forte Con certs begin this even- 
ing at Chickering's, and these, to the favored few 
who can find place there, open fresh springs of 
unalloyed, unwearying delight. 

And this is Boston ! This the town which 
knows the nine Symphonies, and knows Fidelia ! 
This is the middle of the fresh forenoon, or should 
be, of the long musical day or season. And this 
is — what a moment in the life of all this people I 
what a time for music I what a need of its sub- 
limest word, its Choral Symphonies, its Hymns 
of F^aise, its Handelian choruses: (*'For He hath 
triumphed gloriously,") for harmonics of kindred 
inspiration with that which now exalts and glad- 
dens the heart of a great free nation, which feels 
that it has shaken a horrid nightmare from its 
breast, and now breathes freely again after a 
peaceful victory in the snblime discharge of a 
great duty on a day forever to be counted among 

the greatest in all human history 1 Why, at the 
end of that day the whole popular heart burst 
forth into song ; Faneuil Hall could not contain 
the multitudes, but the spontaneous music from 
within went forth and in a magnetic, sympathetic 



sense brought all in ; the old building rang and 
shook with the old homely, unnrtistic strains, and 
we pity any soul that cared at that time for any 
better music than "Old Hundred" and "John 
Brown's soul is marching on" with "Glory Halle- 
lujah !" For everybody seemed to find a voice, 
a ringing, musical and clear one ; it takes a d«»ep 
pervading inspiration to make such mass-s:nging 
truly musical — it was so then. And now, in this 
great mood of the peofile, wh jt do we expect of 
Art ? In what tones shall Music Hall respond 
to Faneuil Hall ? In aimle8S.disconnected scraps 
of worn-out Italian and English operas? In sen- 
timental ballads and prrtty "effects," and things 
sung just to gratify a curiosity about the singer? 
In brass band concerts, He4iven save the mark ! 
We are in no mood to listen to any but the real 
earnest speakers, those who have great thoughts 
to utter ; we are impatient of all babblers and 
triffers. And is it not the same with music ? 
Who but the Beethovens, the Handels, the Men- 
delssohns, are fit to speak to such a people now ? 
Their lofViest utterances can by no possibility 
overshoot us ; all bat the greatest, or at least the 
truest, must sound empty, pnerile and puny. 

We have no objection to "business" concerts, 
•'popular concerts," light and miscellaneous con- 
cerL<i, dazzling virtuosos, brass bands, nor even 
hand-organs ; these all have their "mission" in the 
world ; if any fanatical movement should arise to 
put a stop to them, as lately to the London organ- 
grinders, we should be found defending th«»m. 
We only grumble at the indiflfcrence, or whatev- 
er it is, of such a musical community in not pre- 
occupying our fine halls. Art's consecrated 
places, with enterprises of high Art ; in not mak- 
ing permanent and sure provision for Symphony 
and other classical productions. But on the score 
of "business," of mere material economy, — the 
most successful and most thrilling concert, long 
to be remembered, that ever took place in the 
Music Hall, was a purely classical one, and in a 
similar period, — that glorious Emancipation Ju- 
bilee on the first of January. 186S. Have we 
not at least equal motive now, and can we not 
aflford as much ? Let the musicians make their 
appeal to the great spirit of the hour, and try if 
there be no response. Why has Fidelia pleased 
more than any opera ? The appeal need not be 
directly, literally, ostensibly to any political or 
humanitarian motives ; let it reside simply in the 
high character of the music offered, and see if 
like does not draw forth like, see if there is not 
audience for the greatest as well as for the pret- 
tiest, see if there are not thousands of souls tired 
of Vanity Fair and seeking sympathy and rest in 
Beethoven. (Not Beethoven imii€ited on the Or- 
gan, but face to face in person, with bis Orches- 
tra). 

There I we have had our grumble. It 

only remains to say that some fine singers and 
players, some of them new to us, have figured in 
tho kaleidoscopic medley of the week, with more 
to come, and to spread out the variegated list, 
which our amiable Transcript thinks "cannot fail 
to please the tastes of all classes of the musical 
public ;" but there are some of us who "cannot 
see it," some unfortunates who, with all these 
doors standing open, still feel **left oat in the 
cold," and who in all this abundance are pot to it 
to single out a musical Thanksgiving turkey with 
much taste to it. (But let those give thanks who 
can hear Dreset !) Here is the list : 
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1. 3fon€hy 2\8t, Prof. Carmbb, the blind musi- 
cinn, "who ttingB lower on the scale than any other 
man in the known world/' has "five octaves" in his 
voice (or in his bellv), can play the comet with one 
hand and the piano with the other, imitate a band 
with his voice, &c., &c., — all which one wonld as lief 
read of as hear done ; for what satisfaction could the 
realization add to the dream thereof? 

2. Wedne$day noon. Organ at Mnsic Hall. Of 
which elsewhero. 

3. TAitrsday ("Thanksgiving evening.) the princi-, 
pal singent of Campbell and Castle's English Opera 
troupe, after winning high praise at Worcester, 
where they know something about music, gave a 
concert at Music Hull. Mr. Castlb we know to be 
ahnetenor; Mr. Campbell has aver^ high repu- 
tation as a bas8o,and Misses Stockton and Fowler 
have made a fair mark. We go to press before the 
concert, and can say no more at present. 

4. Sinne evening, the " five-octave" Professor 
again, with the Kssiiitance of a steam engine of his 
own manufacture ! 

5. Friday evening, at the Moi^ic Hull, (Beethoven 
presiding — did no one do him the kindness to throw 
a veil over his head !), a concert by the American 
Brass Bund of Providence. Doubtless a most 
worthy Bitnd, such as it might stir one's patriotic 
blood to hear in street or camp or political meeting, 
but — in the Music Hall and on the Organ platform ! 

6. Same evening. Grand Operatic Concert ( Italian^ 
by the "Associated Artists," M me. Whitino-Lorini, 
soprano. Mme. Natalia Tkata, contralto, Sig. 
Stbpani, tenor robusto, Sig. Tbsta, tenor di gra- 
zia, Sig. Amodio, baritone, and Mr. Bbhrkns, con- 
ductor. 

7. Thii evening, ditto. 

8. This noon, Mr. Lano at the Great Organ. 

9. This evening, the first of Otto Drbsbl'b five 
concerta,at]Chicke ring's. The programme of the very 
choicest and newest. Among other things, a Con- 
certo by Bach, for three pianos, with the string 
accompaniments played on a fourth piano, Messrs. 
Lano, Lbonhard and Parker assisting Mr. Dresel ; 
a Concerto by Chopin, never hitherto played by Mr. 
D. in public ; pieces by Schumann ; songs by Franz 
andTrom Mozart's Seraglio, sung by Mr. Krbiss- 

MANN. 

10. To-morrow, Sunday evening Costa's Oratorio, 
"Eli," a musician like work, with a certain popular- 
ity, by the Handel and Hatdn Society. It will at 
all events be pleasant to hear the sound of a great 
chorus, with an orchestra, and ihe great Organ, aad 
such solo singers as Miss Houston, Mrs. Cart, Mr. 
Wubblbe. Mr. Kimball and Mr. Rudolphsbn. 

11 — 13. Monday, Wednesday and Friday next 
week, three grand concerts (everything Is "grand" 
now-a-days, from an Oratorio to a parlor concert, 
from a Symphony of Beethoven to a grand solo on 
the octave fiute or Vox humana), at the Meloieon, 
under the direction of Sig. Muzio, who will intro- 
duce his pupil, Miss Lucy Simons, "a young and 
talented vocalist;" besides Gottschalk, on anoth- 
er round of "farewells," Morblm, the baritone, 
Doehlbr' violinist, and Zobhlee Brothers, flutists. 

— We forgot to mention also Mr. Eichberg's new 
operetta, "A Night in Rome," which is to be pro- 
duced this evening at the Museum, with an enlarged 
orchestra and chorus. 



Oreat Orgva Eeoord. 

What has the "Great Instrument" done for us dur- 
ing the past month ? It has been played every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday noon, every Sunday evening, 
and during the Sailors' Fair, in aid of that patriotic 
good work, every day and once in the evening for a 
week. The selections have been even more promis- 
cuously mingled, and with falling off rather than in- 
crease of audience. Mr. Paine has not played at | 



all, except as one of several in a patriotic concert, 
and consequently there has been less of Bach and 
fewer programmes of pure organ mnsic than usual. 
The instrument itself, hy its grandcnr, richness, per- 
fectly musical blending of its tones, and fine individ- 
uality of separate stops. continues to grow and deep- 
en into the affections of the frequent listener, and is 
without a rivn). 

Mr. Lano, from|the last week in Octoher,has played 
twice, and will play again to-dny. Of Bach ho has 
(riven us a lovely Pastomie in F, pntting to it a well 
contrasted Finafe hv Schumann, and that briirht Pre- 
liide and Fiiirue in E flat from the "Well-Tcmpercd 
Clavichorfl," which he played once before. Not an 
unintpresiing experiment (dnring the German Opera 
time) was his attempt to render the wonderful Quar- 
tet in Fidefio ; we cannot think that he succeeded, or 
that it wonld bo possible to succeed ; the voice parts 
would not fitand out enough from the equally com- 
plex and oanon-like accompaniments. But there is 
always something thousrhtful, some idea in Mr. 
Lang's programmes ; his improvisations, too, are the 
continnouK development of a theme, and therefore 
more interesting than most ; while there is taste and 
feeling always in his execution. He is still fond of 
repeating that third Sonata of MendelsAohn, and we 
are fond of hearing him ; this time he restored the 
original order of the movements, putting the pensive 
little Andante last, which on the whole is best, — 
Mendelssohn's design at any rate. To his usual 
overture " transcriptions" he hss added some selec- 
tions from Tannh&user, not with bad effect. Mr. L. 
likes to compliment his brother musicians, and this 
last time he made the Organ sing William Mason's 
**AmitiipoHr Amiti^" — ver}* sweet and pleasing. He 
still utterly abstains — he only besides Paine — from 
the French OfTertoires ; which is refreshing. 

Mrs. Frohock has played twice. On Nov. 2nd, be- 
ing the anniversary of the Inauguration of the Organ, 
she played a large part of the music on that occasion, 
though only one of the three Bach pieces, the Tocca- 
ta in F. On the 12th. she played Bach's Toccata in 
C, ably as always. Her Andante in the Fifth Sym- 
phony was conscientious, well reasoned out as to 
combination and contrast of stops ,* but there was 
great unsteadiness of time. The "Wedding March" 
and the " Hallelujah Chorus" never sounded better, 
if so well, to us upon the organ. Fine, too, was the 
Adagio from Mendelssohn's' first Sonata. There 
was a Battiste Offertoire (in D) for the sake of the 
Vox hiimana. Her improvisation was qnite credit- 
able. Few organists excel this lady in taRteful choice 
of stopR ; and should not a lady be a nice judge of 
colors 1 

Mr. Til at BR has played once (very likely, once or 
twice also for the Fair). Bach's Toccata in F; a 
Prelude in C minor by Mendelssohn ; the Q»<i Tolfis 
from Mozart's (so called) 12th Mass ; his own OflTer- 
toire for Vox humana ; a Pastorale from Rossini's 
"Tell ;" the Overture to Martha (! !) ; Melodies ("by 
particular request," and " Star Spangled Banner" 
variHtions. This ought to suit *' all tastes" ; though 
what suits all, commonly suit<! none. 

Dr. TucKERMAN played on Sunday evening, Nov. 
13. Programme essentially the same as in some of 
his previous " Sacred Organ Concerts ;" from 
masses, oratorios, Stnltat Mater, fee, of Rossini, 
Ornun, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Spohr ; a Chorale 
by Bach ; an Offcrtoire by Wely. All dignitied and, 
mostly, church-like. 

We were sorry not to hear Mr. G. E. Whitino 

(of St. Joseph's Church, Albany), who played Nov. 

1 1th. Sonata in F minor. No. 1., by Mendelssohn ; 

selections from " Tell ;" a Bach Fugue in five parts 

(F minor) ; Vespers by Donizetti ; improvisation on 

an air hy Mendelssohn ; and Overture to Oberon, 

Mr. Whiting made an excellent impression on a 
former visit. 

Other visitors have been Mr C. Jerome Hopkins 
and Mr. G W. Morgan, both of New York. 



The former, who now bears the title ** Orpheon 
Professor in Cooper Union" (meaning,we believe, that 
he teaehes free singing classes of the people under 
the wing of that institution, somewhat on the princi- 
ple of the Orpheonists in France), played on Saturday 
and Sunday, Nov. 6th and 7th. Of his first selection! 
Weber's Euryanthe overture was a pretty bold at- 
tempt ; by a too staccato treatment, it lacked smooth- 
ness and clearness. The other pieces, except a charm- 
ing MS. melody hy Schubert, all bore the name of 
Hopkins, and wore so unique and venturesome in 
title, form, and manner, that we know no more what 
to say of them than of cotifused dreams which we 
might try to unravel in the morning. One of the 
titles is commendable for Its fhinkness ; namely, 
" Italian Sugarplums ;" others have showered these 
on us in their organ Carnivals, only without the 
title. Several of his Sunday selections sounded to us 
more reasonable ; for instance his Nocturne, but not 
his " Wedding March." The "Pilgrim Chant" from 
TannhSuser (from the overture) was worked up 
with a prodigious crescendo, biH the fantasia ran 
wild and stopped not short of the Venus-berg, 
which was not particularly "sacred," nor organ-like ; 
the ""Song to the Evening Star" was better. A 
Prelude and Fugue by Hummel, another by Bach, 
a Mendelssohn Adagia, and the Schubert song (in 
praise of Music) did more to remind one that it was 
a " sacred" concert. 

Mr. Morgan was welcomed as l^always is, and his 
mastery of the instrument is as superb as ever. In his 
programmes wo could wish that he indulged less in the 
sensational. He has played three times.last Saturday 
and Sunday .and again on Wednesday. His best things 
have been what he has often played here before : the 
"Israel in Egypt" chorus, the St. Ann's Fugue, the 
Introduction and Fugue by Mendelssohn ; Uie An- 
dante from a Haydn Symphony, and Overtures in 
abundance. Four of them in his Sunday programme : 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," which seemed to us 
taken too slow, otherwi-se excellent ; Beethoven's to 
"Men of Prometheus;" Mozart's to Zanherftete, 
which we think the most clear and organ-like of them, 
as he transcribes it, and Der Frpyschutz. The Havdn 
Andante, the "St. Ann's" fugue, the "Wedding 
March," a Noetitme by Schumann, and a "Melody" 
too long "varied" and yet encored, filled out the eve- 
ning. — In the other concerts the "Tell" overture, 
(which on the or^an is Mr. M.'s peculiar property) ; 
ths slow mo\'ement of Beethoven s 2nd Symphony, 
which he always plays so well ; a Prelude by Bach 
in G, and that* exercise-like Fugue iuD, are the chief 
things not already mentioned, except National airs, 
"Huguenou" fanta>iiii, &c. 

" OrR Diarist" (A W T) We are hsppy to 
be able to stAte that our old friend, Mr. Alexander 
W. Thater, now in Vienna, has been appointed 
United States Consul at Trieste, an announcement 
which will give ioy to a great many of our readers. 
His long rugged pathway bemg thus smoothed for 
him, we may now hope that he will have the time 
and means and health to finish the darling labor of 
his life, his Life of Beethoven, and give it to the 
world. 

M. Thayer's interesting story of the life of Salieri, 
which has grown even beautiful toward the end, is 
concluded in to-day's paper. It shows Salieri to 
have been much more of a man than the musical 
world of today supposed, and n a most valuable 
chapter in the history of Music, hitherto unwritten. 



Worcester, Mass.— The formal iuanguration 
of the Great Organ, built by Me^isrs. E. & G. G. 
Hook, and described in our last, took place on the 
evening of the 10th. Here is the Palladium* s&cconnt 
of it : 

Mechanics' Hall was filled on Tharsdav evening, 
10th inst., by an enthusiastic andience which testified 
to its appreciation of the noble qualities of the 
" Worcester Organ" by constant attention and 
hearty applause. The first performer was Mr. B. D. 
Allen of this city, who played, in a very acceptable 
manner, Handel^s Ilalle/ujah Chorus, aI«o an Adagio 
and Rondo from a Concerto by Rink, which showed 
the unsurpassed lieauty of some of the softer stops 
of the great instrument, and the fine combinations of 
which it is capable. Mr. W. E. Thayer, of Boston, 
then gave a fine rendering of Bach's 'Toccata, in F, 
the massive harmonies rolling forth with fine eftbct; 
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the William Tell Overtore ; and the faTorite OflFer- 
toire for the Vox kumana^ written by Battiate, played 
now upon every concert-orfEan, encored by almost 
every audience, and doubly encored by the inaoj^nra- 
tion andtence, who were enthustaNtic over the excel- 
lenf-e of thin canons stop. Mr. J. H. Willcox played 
with liis «ure touch and onaHnal skill in conrert-per- 
formance, the celebrated Olfertoire in G. by Tx-febure 
Wely ; an Impmviftation, introducinc: acain the 
Vox humana ; and Beethoven's Grand Hallelujah 
Chorus from " The Mi»unf of Olives." The per- 
fornterM for the most part did well. In Mr. Allen, 
the audience found they were to have a fine interpreier 
of our nohle Or^n, which must not too often tickle 
the fancy with the French sn^r-plums of mo«ic, hut 
sinp for us those sublime simrns which were written 
fur the instrnmentby composers of icenias, who^ mn- 
sic cannot he ground out by hand-organs, nor drawn 
out in the " linked sweetne«s" of a flute solo. The 
instrument ^venled new fn^ndenr and heauty. De> 
lif^ht was manifest upon every countenance, and the 
Or^n was a^in " acceptwl," this time by the peo- 
ple of Worcester, as it hud been before by the Asso- 
ciation who now own it and bold it in responsible 
charge. The occasion micht have been more 
satisfactory to many had there been more unity 
in the performances, more of an attempt to t^re an 
artistic and si(;nificant?o1orinir to the whole — as in- 
anguratinfc not only a p^rand Orgran, but a new era 
of music in this somewhat unmusical Heart of the 
Commonwealth. 

" Young America" had its own special Inau^nrs- 
tion a few days after the above, in the shape of a free 
Organ concert for the children of the city schools. 
The same journal fays : 

The schools at the north side of the city were as- 
sembled on Satnrday afternoon, to the number of 
twenty-two hundred scholars, accompanieil bv fifty 
teachers, and a concert waa ^iven, the scholars 
uniting; in choruses nnder the direction of their In- 
structor, Mr. I. N. Metcalf, Mr. B. 1>. Allen accom* 
panyinfT them with the Onj^an. Altematinf; with 
the choruses, were performances upon the organ of 
selections well calculated to impress the young au- 
dience with the power and beauty of the Instrument. 
The silent wonder an^ reverence, the child-like joy 
and admiration which would break forth when the 
Vox Aioiiana sang the Manailaise tMd "Swe^t Home;" 
and the final burst of patriotic enthusiasm with which 
not only the scholars in the body of the hall, who had 
been musically drilled, bnt the little ones in the side- 
galleries and the suburban scholars in their gallery 
— hitherto silent, joined in singing " My Country 
'tis of thee I" — ^all this was a scene that would have 
trebly repaid every donor of the instrument for his 
share in this gift of Worcester to her children. The 
children of the schools on the south aide of the city 
will have their concert this afternoon. 

Farmtitotow, Conn. — Com and melons are not 
more unfailing, than the report we get every autumn 
of two classical concerts from this quiet village in 
*' the land of steady habits." Within the precints 
of Miss Porter's Young Ladies' School, once eveiy 
year there drop down out of the heaven of New 
York two baskets of this fairy fruitage of sonata, 
quartet, concerto; &c., borne by such shining messen- 
gers as Mason, Thomas, Mills, and the like. It is be- 
cause a true teacher and musician, Karl Klaaser,has 
his sphere of labor there. The clasaic artists like to 
visit him, and find a pleasant eager audience in his 
pupils. Here are programmes of Uie present 
month : 

Slit Ooaeert, Kov. U, 

1. Sonata, fhr Piano and YloHo. In B flat, Moaart. 

1. Allvgro. 2. Aiidanta. Allesratto. 

S. B. Mill* and TImo. Thomas. 

3. Phantanfo-Starko, for Piauo, Sehomann. 

a. In dsr Naeht. 

b. Traumaii-Wirran. 

8. B Mills. 
8 Sonata, for Violta, '• Le Trille da DUble.**. . . . • • • -Tarant 

Thoo. Thomu, 

4. Stnda. for PUoo, In C Sharp mloor, Chopin. 

8 B. Milia. 

6. Adagio Tantatallo, for Vlollo Yttnztanpa. 

Theo. Thomas. 

e. FaoCaaia, for Piano— '-Paast*' MiUs. 

8. B. Mills. 

22Bd Concert, Mcv. 15. 

L Sonato, for Ptaoo aad Yiolla, in 0. Op, 80, No 8. 

BeeChoTan. 

1. Ail^cro. 9. Tempo di Minootto. 8. AU«aro Vivaoo. 

8. B. Minn and ThM. Thomas. 

2. Sonata, for Piano, la D MMidalJMohar 

8. B. Mills. 

8. Oonesrto. for Ylrlln MendolMohn. 

Aadanta In PInala. 



4. PoIouIm, la S flat, Op. 28, Chopin. 

S.B Mills. 
6. Sonata, for Piano and Violin, in A minor, Op. 106. 

Sohomana 
8. B. Mills and Th«o. Thomas. 

Our reporter adds : 

" Mif.LS played here for the first time and with 
complete success. Of his admirable, solid technics it 
is needlens to speak— rexcept that tliey were put to a 
severe test by an (exceptionally) wretched Stein way 
Grand-a cause of sorrow to every pianist, we have had 
hero ;Sntter, Mawn, Dresel, &c. — Mills's conception 
of the pieces of the old and new school gave evidence 
of a decided mental growth. His rendering was un- 
exceptionable— nsim pie and unaffected. To atone for 
the FauM fantasia (cleverly done, but here rather out 
of place) — he had the good taste to give his very 
beit : the Adagio from Chopin's, F minor Concerto." 



Hartford, Conn. — MendeNsohn's " Hymn of 
Praise" and Rossini's Stabat Mater were performed 
last Monday evening, in Allyn Hall, by the "Beetho- 
ven Society" with an orchestre of 21 instruments, 
including the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Barnbtt was the conductor, who also 
furnished a clear and glowinc: description of the 
compositioTi on the bills ; and Mr. Wm. J. Babcocx 
the pianist. 

Cincinnati— Messsrs. Charles Kunkbl, pianist, 
and Hbnrt Hahn, violinist, annonnoea a series of 
" Coficerte de Salon, ou Suir^eM d*Instruction Musi' 
cale§" in which they propose to follow " the reign- 
ing plan of the Chamber Concerts of London, 
Paris, and other European Cities, where the cultiva- 
tion of L'Art AfunccUe is conceded tbe firat among 
their refinements." The style of their Circiilar is 
very French, but the list of composers 'who are 
to figure in their season of five "J/uaiWes" (which 
we suppose means Concerts) is certainly rich ; they 
promise ** the rendition of the simplest compositions, 
to the most elaborate works of soch masters as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Lisst, Heller, Thopin, De Beriot, 
Vieuxtemps, Ernst, Pnime, Thalberg, Schubert, 
Robert Franz, Lachner, See. 

A Ci7Rfons Lkttbr. — The foUowinsr, of which 
the original MS. has for many months loin upon our 
desk, has, by some mysterious agency, found its way 
into the columns of- the Ix>ndon Athenceum, which 
seems to enjoy such a musical item from America 
prodigiously. To us there is something touching as 
well as queer in it, and we could not find it in our 
heart to publish it. But since the Athenaeum has un- 
dertaken to give it verbatim tt literatim, we feel com- 
pelled to print it,re-edited and carefully collated with 
the MS. ; premising also, that the letter hails from 
our British neighbors on the Vorth, and not from 
Yankcedoro. 



(f 



Messrs.- 



■, Dear Sire. — 1 should of Writen 



to you before this abought the dcth of my belovid 

Daughter, Miss , she died with hart destes 

verrey suddently on the second of June aged 17 yeare 
7 months 14 days she was acknollaged to be the gret- 
est pie onist in this part of the Provence. You will 
do me A favour by insurtina hir deth in vour Jur- 
nal. Please continue lo send the paper till the year is 
up and your bill and I will remit to von. Dear Sir 
many heavvey peases of Mu^ick my daughter had of 
by hart to 2 of her choise peases was one carnival 
de Venice by J. SchuUiofT and othcra to msney to be 
menchvnd her faverite pease was home swete home by 
thollburgh she could play this in eiykt minites and all 
the other neoMe* on or nhowjht the tame time Dear Sir, 
she told iiir mother A fn davs before hir deth When 
playing sweat home she said Mam do you heare the 
are of home sweat home she said listen Mam how 
beautifuU it is When all the angels will join in the are 
of home sweat home how beautiful it will be in 
Heaven, she spoke thease wonls Abought 15 days 
hefor she died. We had not the slitest thought of 
hir death at the time, if you would compose a vnrs 
on the happy antrels of God I should be'trlad as I be- 
leave my child Was A heaven bom child destined 
for etumal glorey, I hope you will simpethise with 
me in my bereavment . Respectfully Youtv, _— 



Special Itolirts. 

dbscriptitb list op thb 
H«bll«li««l by Oliver Dlt«*ii St Cm* 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Kermevse. The "Fair" scene. (Sn da here.) 

"Faiisf." 30 
Tha "fdr** Mane Inclndcs saraa pnttj sol<w, and 
tha tmuf mIm afterward woti« tOf*tb«r la tlia fbna 
ofa flz part eboms. Tha pfSMot picea baa th« aaloa 
without tb« eboma, and as tb«y oecvr eonaaeatWaly, 
thaj mnj all ba aaag bj ooa voica. Ilka a aanf . Tha 
sonf af tha Studanta, of Wagnar, of tba Old man. tha 
Boldlor*, tba Tonng Studcnfii, the M«ldaiis,aBd oTlha 
Matroaa, will ba Ibuad la tha plcea. 

Angels pure, angels glorious. Song. "Frnut." 30 
Tbia la tha '^daath aong" of Mariniartia la tb# prla- 
on. For pura splritoal baaaty, H Is tha flaaat la tba 



Parting kiss at the door. Song and Chorus. 

W. 0\ Fitke. 30 
A plaaatac good by a aong . 

God grant our soldiers safe return. Solo & Cho. 

O, E. Dodge. 30 
A soof of tba war, which will aooa ba aztanalvalj 
koovB to paraona attending Mr t^.^S «oa«vrta. It Is 
a good Bong, aad dlflrrant lo sons things flmn other 
*'BOBgB for the Uneo." 

My gentle Mary. Ballad. (?. Bather, 30 

'^Mary'* flgurasoftea In ballads, as aba sbonld, oa 
areoontof her Tcrj biopI''^ naaie. Tba ballad la of a 
quiet and gentle style of laaaty. 

Row, row, homeward we go. Song. il/. J, Sporle. 30 
A boat aong. with the pacallarlty. that It I* la row- 
tag ttme ; that la, rowna can slag It, and keep tloM 
with their strokes. Good on this saeouat for boat par- 
tlea and boat alabo. 

Won't you tell t Song. S. Ghntr, 30 

Mr. Glover haa given ns here a mnskal way of pop- 
ping the qoeatlOB, whieb will be vary eonvaaleBt for 
young men with good voices. A daUcate aad sweet 
melody. 

Qood night, my own dearest child. 

(Gute nacht, meinheniges kind). AhU. SO 

The atais of evealBg ranlad the good aiotber of bar 
darilag'a eyea ; and tbe driving clonds, of bis raven 
onrls. An aflbetloaate and heartily good ballad. 

Inatnunental Mnalo. 



The CapUin. For Violin and Piano. 5. Winner, 30 

Gondolied. ** '* ** S, Winner, 30 

Two fovorlte melodies, anangcd In eaaj idyla for 

Piano and VIollo, and will do Jnat as well for Flate 

and Piano. "Tbe Oaptalo" la tbe eaalest, and "Goa- 

delM," (Gondola song) the rlebest in hamoay. 

Annie. Polka Redowa. Schultu, 30 

Yery melodioas. 

Booka. 

LiBRBTTOS or 

Fre Diavolo. By Anhtr, 90 

Bohemian Girl, (La Zingara). 9y Balfe. SO 

Jjn, Cenerentola, (Cinderella). By Roonni. SO 

La Dame Blanche. By Boieldeau. 30 

Theee four llbrattoa would be worth reading, wave 
lto'*ly for the stories eontalaed la them, whiefa arr 
very eatertalolng. Bnt they become very valuable 
as ''helps'* to nnderatand the '*drlffc" of these popalar 
opevna, and, with tbe many ehokw melodies thej eoa- 
tain, will eoostltate very aeeaptable addltloaa to sa 
operatle library. 



MosicsT MAii.—Mnalelaaeotbvmall.tbeezpaBaebflrg 
two eenta for every fonr oaocaa, or fraction thereof. Pensas 
at adlttance will Sad the conveyance aaaving of time sad 
eapenae In obulnlngtuppltes. Bookaeaa alsa be seat at 
doable these rates. 
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BhakMpeare in his relation to Mnsio- 

A LactoMdcllTvrcd on thv SSrd April, 1864. bafbrt the "B«r- 
Uner TonkilDitlar-yertiD. 

BY EMIL NAUMANN. 

(Cooeludad from page 828 ) 

Let U8 consider his dramas a little more nearly, 
in their relation to this oireumstanoe. It is 
but rii;ht that we should bej;in with the 
the KinfTs. In Richard II. we suddenly hear 
music in the midst of the most painfully minute 
monoloi!ue which the kin<;, tired of life and bow- 
ed down by misfortune and his own errors, speaks 
in the solitude of his prison : 

^'Mufiiedol hear? 
Ha, ha ! keep time : how aoarsweDtmoffk 1^. 
When Hmete broke, and no proportion kept ! 
8o U it in the millhc of men** IWi«. 
And herehnve I thednintlnofMi of ear. 
To eheek time broke In a dlM>rd«rM atrtnf ; 
Bnt, fbr the coocord of ror ntate and time. 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke.** 

And further on he says : 

** Thit mnide made me. let It monnd no more ; 
Tor though it ha*e holpe madmen to their witf, 
In me It leem* it will make wlee men mad. 
Tet blivrinfcon his hwrt that gife* it me ! 
For 'tin A irign tt love : and lore to Riehnrd 
Is a atrange brooch In this alUlhatlng world!" 

It would be superfluous to add a single word to 
the profundity, tne wonderful similes, or the last 
touching; observations here in relation to music. 
We would merely direct attention to the fact that 
scarcely ever, probably, were tones called upon 
to play so important a part as on this occa- 
sion, where they are made to interrupt one of 
the most philosophical monoloprues possible, and 
and give so new and deeply touching a turn to 
Its course. Another wonderful place Joes Shake- 
speare assign to music in the Second Part of 
Henry I V. The dying king says to the princes 
and lords around him : — 

*' I pray yon. take me np and bear me henee, 
Into tome other ehamher ; softly, pi ay. 
( Thejf conrtjf tke king into an inner petrt of the room^ 

emd ptaee him upon a bed. ) 
Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 
Unlefls some dull and fltrorable hand 
Will whisper mnalo to my weary spirit. 
Wabwiox— Call Ibr the mneie In the other room. 
. Kuo UiHBT — Set me the erown npon my pillow here.*' 

What deep feeling is exhibited in the fact that 
the departing spirit of the ruler, who, all through 
bis life, has been combating, full of disquiet, for 
bis crown, should at last, in a strong contrast to 
the monarch's previous stormy career, desire 
nothing more than gentle tones to entice it, yearn- 
ing for rest, over an invisible bridge, to the long 
sleep leading to a blissful waking, if not to eter- 
nal oblivion. With what a saucy play upon 
musical expressions, forming a strong con- 
trast to the above, do we meet in Roineo and 
Juliet : — 

" Tybalt.— Verentio. thou eonsort'at with Romeo. 

** MjEBCuno — Contort ! What, dost thon make as minstrels ? 
an thon make mlnitrels of us, look to hear nothing bnt 
discords ; here's my fiddlestick ; here's that shall niakey4>u 
ZSonnds ! Consort !" 



And, when Mrs. Ford says of FalstafTs words : 
" They do no more k' ep place together than the 
Hundreth Psalm to the tune of Green «S/«ei)««,*'does 
it not seem as if Shakespeare wai acquainted with 
modern Italian opera, and the want of connection 
between dramatic situation and musical expres- 
sion, or the Mosaic-like work of certain other 
musical productions, in which the most contrary 
things ara placed in closest juxta-position ? — 
Hamlet's speech to Rosenkrantz and Guildenstcrn, 
like a hundred similar passages, exhibits Shake- 
speare as a proBcient m musical manual skill, 
and other branches of the art. Be it ob.^erved that 
we quite leave out of consideration the high tone 
of genius manifested in the similes : — 

" Ham. Will you play upon this pipe?" &c. 



As it may be said that the whole of Shake- 
speare is filled and perme.'ited with music, it 
would lead us too far were we to go into details. 
I will limit myself to a few important specimens. 

Falstaff says of the lean Ju.<itire of the Peace, 
Shallow : "The case of a treble hautboy were a 
mansion for him, a court." (H<*re we havt* a 
glimpse of Shakespeare's posses-^ing a particular 
knowU»dge of si»parate intruments.) On another 
occasion, Fallstaff says : " 'Sblood. I am as mel- 
ancholy as a gib cat, or a lugged bear. — Prince 
lien. Or an old lion ; or a lover's lute. — FaJ^. 
Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe." 
— This is a proof that Shakespeare did not enter- 
tain l«»ss repugnanj'C than any of us for the m'isic 
playeil at fairs or ground upon organs, and of 
which I, at least feel such a horror. Song and 
musii! plav a wonderfully spirited part in that 
sc'ene of TwelfOi Night where Sir Toby, Sir An- 
drew and the Clown, in their cups, horrify all 
ears. " Sir To. Shall we raise the night owl 
in a catch that will draw three souls out of one 
weaver ? Shall we do that ?— 5tr And. An' you 
love me, let's do it ; T am a dog at a catch " 
And further on : ** Malvolio* My masters, are 
you mad ? or what are you ? Have vou no wit, 
manners nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers 
at this time of night ? Do ye make an ale house 
of my lady's house, that ye 'squeak out your 
coziers' catches without any mitigation or remorse 
of voice ! Is there no respect of place, persons, 
nor time in you ? — Sir To. We did keep time 
sir, in our catches. Sneck up." — But Shake- 
speare has also asisigned an elevated position to 
music \n this same piece o^ Twelfth Night. Never, 
perhaps, has the close affinity of music with 
everything in the shape of love and amorous 
melancholy been more touchingly depicted than 
when the Duke says to his Musicians : 

" If mnsle be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it; that.snrfeitlnf;. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.*- 
Thnt strain mkuo ; it had a dyinff fkll: 
0. it came o'er my ear like the sweet South, 
That brfethes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.'* 

Or: 

" aire me some mnsle .... 

that pleee'of song. 
That old and antique song we heard la«t night ; 
Methoufcht it did relieTe my passion much. 
More than llffht airs and reeolleeted terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paoed times.'* 

Music plays an exceedingly important part in 
Cymheline. The loutish Cloten says to the Music- 
ians who are about to serenade the fair Imogen : 
'♦ Come on, tune : if you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, so ; . . . . First a very ex- 
cellent concerted thing : after, a wonderful 
sweet air, with admirable rich words to it, and 
then let her consider." This is followed by the 
charming song: 



(* 



Hark ! hark ! the Urk at Heaven^s gate sings.'* 



which Franz Schubert set to music. Cloten then 
continues : " So, get you gone ; if this penetrate, 
I will consider your music the better ; if it do not, 
it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs and cat- 
gut«<i, nor the voice of un paved eunuch to boot can 
never amend." Fidele's death is announced by 
solemn music from the cave of Belarius. Sub- 
sequently, the two royal youths propose to sing a 
requiem for the beautiful departed one. 

*^ ABTiBAQUS'-And let us. Polydore. thousch now onr Toiees 

Hare got the mannish crack, slog him to the 
ground. 

OoiDiBiua— I cannot sing; 1*11 weep and word It >ith thee : 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than prksCs and fames that lie.'* 

The spirits that appear to Posthumus are, also* 
announced with '* Solemn Music," and take part 
in a song. — In Lear^ Cordelia has her father 
awakened — after she has found him again^with 



gentle sounds, because the Physician has so or- 
dered, in order to 

*' Cure this great breach In his abused nature ! 

and to " wind up" " the untuned and jarring 
senses. In Ofhelio, Desrlemona breathes forth 
her anxious presentiments \t\ the " Song of the 
Willow," which her mother's maid sang when 
her lover left her. 

'* An old thing *twes. but it expressed her fortune. 
And nhe died Mngiiifc it : that song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind " 

In Macbeth, the three scenes of the witches are 
accompanied with singing and dancing. The 
eight kings who pass in the vision before Macbeth, 
are made by Shakespeare to app<»ar to the sound 
of " Hautboys." By this, he evid ntly wishes to 
imply that all he desires is the sofc and spiritual 
sound of wooden wind instruments. It is, by the 
way, very remarkable how Shakespeare charac- 
terizes the various situations in his works by his 
simple directions as to the instruments. Thus, 
at the banquet given by Wolsey to the King and 
the beautiful Anna Boleyne. and at which joking 
love and tenderness play so imi)ortant a part, 
there is again a stage direction for the employ- 
ment of** hautboys." For grand actions of state, 
on the contrary, for processions and so forth, as 
well as for the solemn entries of generals and 
kings, we regularly have ** trumpets," or a " flou- 
rish." In Hamlet. Polonius says to Reynaldo, 
whom he sends to his son. 

'* And let him ply his music.** 

Tune lightens np the touching madness of Ophe- 
lia, and it is scan»ely possible to conceive anything 
more touching than the description of her death 
in the stream : 

" Her elothea spread wide; 
And. mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 
As (ine incHpable of her own distress, 
Or Hke acreatura native and Indued 
Unto that element ; but long It roold not be. 
Till that her garment*, heavy with their drink. 
Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death.*' 

The manner too is significant in which music ia 
mentioned in the Taming ofOie Shrew : — 

'* HoBTiMtlo— But, wrangling pedant, this is 

The patroness of hearenly harmony : 
Then give me leare to have prerogatire ; 
And when iu music we have spent an hour, 
Tourlecture shall have leisure forasmuch, 

" Locnno— Preposterous ass ! that never rtad sofkr 

Tnknow the cause why music was ordained! 
Was It not to refrseh the mind of man. 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give roe leave to read philosophy. 
And, while I pause, serve In your harmony '* 

In Much ado dhoxU Nothing, Benedick says, while 
Balthazar is playing, " Now, Divine air ! how is 
his soul ravished 1 Is it not strange that sheep's 
guts should hale souls out of men's bodies ? Well, 
a horn for any money, when all's done." And 
when the fool has sung, and been overwhelmed 
with praise by the others. Benedick suddenly ex- 
claims, as we ourselves should sometimes like to 
do in the*so<nety of amateurs: ** An he had been 
a dog that should have howled thus, they would 
have hanged him !"— In his A9 You Like It, 
where song succeeds song, the eccentric Jacques 
says to Amie'ns, when the latter has finished sing- 
ing: »* More, more, I pr'y thee more. — Ami. it 
will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jac-ques. 
—Jacq. I thank it. More, 1 pr'y thee more. 
I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. More, I pr'y thee, more." On 
another occasion, this same Jacaues observes : " I 
have neither the scholastic melancholy, which is 
emulation, nor the musician's, which is fantastical." 
The singing Page in the same piece sapa : 
" Shall we clap into it roundly, without hawkmg, 
or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ; which are 
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the only prologues to a bad voice ? — We will 
allude merely in the rooet cursory manner to A 
Midttumrrntr NighVs Dreamy and its fairy dHnces, 
which Mendelssohn so re-poetized, in a manner as 
gentle as it was cleverly musical ; to the Winter's 
Taie, and the songs of the rogue, Autolycus, the 
Shepherd's dances, and the awakening into 
life, accompanied with music, of the wonder- 
ful statUH of Hermione ; as well as to the varied 
effects of music, in The Tempest^ ofwhich effects 
Shakespeare himself makes the most appropriate 
remark that can be made, when Caliban ex- 

clahns : — 

"The t«l« U full of Dotucii, 
Boandii, and nwMt alra. that «!▼« delight and hurt not. 
Sometimef a thousand iwangllng Instrumenta 
Will bum about ralne enn, and loinetlmea Tolcea, 
That If I then bad waked nfler a long «leep, 
Wonld make me eleep again." 

Lastly, I cannot suppress something Shakespesre 
•ays about us musicians, though it is not over-flat- 
tering, for it proves at any rate that the great poet 
knew people like us. In the First Part of Henry 
IV, Hotspur, wishing to excuse the fickle and 
ohangeable Glendower, says to his wife : 

*' And His no marrel he*« k> humoroua, 
By^r Ladj, he'a a good muaiclan." 

To which Lady Percy replies ; **Then should 
you be nothing but musical, for you are altogether 
governed by humors." 

But this must suffice. We should fill a book if 
we continued as we have begun. So much, I am 
bold enough to hope, has already become clear 
to you all, namely, that as regards the inner- 
most tones of the heart, a profound intelligence 
and appreciation of the effects and of the signifi- 
cance of music, or finally, most undoubted musical 
knowledge, and the practical attainments belong- 
ing to it, no other poet is to be compared with 
Shakespeare. This is the most important, be- 
cause in Shakespeare's time, music was in a very 
backward state every where,e8pecially in England, 
and was limited to spheres very foreign to the 
great mass of the public, or existed only in na- 
tional songs. To this must be added that the 
English are one of the most unmusical, and most 
masically-unproductive nations in the world. 

The most striking musical personage among 
Shakespeare's contemporary countrymen ^as 
William Bird (1546-1 62S\ Court Composer and 
organist to Queen Elizaoeth of England. He 
wrote a number of masses, graduales, madrigals, 
very learned contrapuntally for that period, but 
not suited for our present taste. I do not think 
that such music, stiff and ossified into a system, 
could have inspired Shakespeare, supposing he 
took any notice of it, with a high idea of music as 
an art. A greater influence appears to have 
been exerted upon hhn by a certain virtuosity 
then pretty general in England, as is proved by 
the third ofhisiSonne^s, in which he mentions very 
favorably the lute-player Dowland, 1562-1615. 
Among the musicians,' besides Dowland, of that 
time, with whom we are acquainted were : a John 
Jenkins, from the county of Kent, 1592-1678, a 
virtooeo on the ba.«-viol and violoncello, and a 
John Bull, 1568-1622, probably organist at Ox- 
ford. Compositions nnaoubtedly genuine, shown 
me in England, and written for songs in his 
pieces, by contemporaries of Shakespeare, who 
are still nearly alt<^ether unknown, furnished ad- 
ditional evidence how small were the pretensions 
of English music in the sixteenth century. 

It was only by the magic power of poetic 
divination^ therefore, that Shakespeare could 
penetrate so far as to the very core of an art of 
which only the beginnings were known to him. 
But the wonderful element in poetic divination 
consists precisely in the fact that such divination 
requires only the slightest impulse or hold to go 
to the very root of a thing. While on this part 
of the subject, I must not forget to state that in 
the old English national song, which like national 
songs generally, is the real expression of the in- 
wara life of a nation, Shakespeare found such 
a hold. Several of the passages already quoted 
by me suggest this, for in them Shakespeare con- 
demns artificial and pretentious music, praising, 
on the other hand, those old and simple melodies 
which find their way direct to the heart. 

I will now with your permission, conclude by 



quoting a few paa«ages from The Merchant of 
Venice, the most musical, probably of all Shake- 
peare's dramas. 

Bassanio has to choose from three caskets, one 
only of which contains his mistress's portrait and 
ensures the possession of her hand. Portia, 
whose fate is tremblinsr in the balance, and who 
would fain direct in his selection the man she 
loves, says : 

'■liet mn«ic nonnd. while he doth ni»ke hia ehoiee ; 
Thru. If he loM. he makeiia twan-like end 
Fiidlnfr In munle : that the comparison 
Hay utiind morr prop4>r. my nye nhnW be the stream, 
And tratVy death-bed for him : he nay win ; 
And whnt Ip music then? then munk* In 
Eren aa the flonrljih when true »ubjeeta bow 
To a new-crown*d monarch : nuch It la. 
Aa are thoae dulcet noundM In brenk of day 
That creep Into the dreamini; bridegroom'! ear, 
And summon him to marrlafe." 

The last scenes of this wondrous play contain 
much more muMc. d»>rived from the situation, 
and from what is said of the effects of the art, 
than from its absolute intro<1 action, acconling to 
the stage directions, in various portions of the 
dialogue. We must read these scenes in connec- 
tion with each other^if we would obt4iin an adequate 
idea of them, and of Shakespeare's profoundly 
musical spirit. We can here only refer to them : 

"LoAB!«zo— How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of moric 
Creep In our ears : soft stillness and the nlfht 
Become the touches of sweet harmonv 
Bit, Jesfiiea : Look, how the floor of Uearen 
Is thick Inlaid with patinas of bright fptld ; 
Thers*8 not the Proalleet orb which thou bebold^tt 
But In his motion like an anrcl rinpc*. 
Ptill qulrinc; to theyrnnK-ered cherubint: 
Such harmony is In Immortal souls ; 
But, while thismuddv Testnre of decay 
Doth grossly close It In, we cannot hear It." 

"JtasiCA— lam never merry, when I hear sweet musle. 

LoKSXio— The reason In. your spirits are attentire : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unbandled colta. 
Fetching mad bounds, hellotrlnfc and neighing loud, 
Which in the hot condition of their bUiod; 
If they but hear perohnnee a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of mnric touch their ears. 
Ton shall perrelTe them make a mutual stand. 
Their savafTP eyes turned to a modeet ftase, 
B? the sweet power of muRlo : therelbre, the poet 
Did felffn that Orphenp drew trees, stone* and floods ; 
Since nought so stnckish, hard, and (bll of rage. 
But mnsie for the time doth change hla natnrt." 

Both Portia and Nerissa appear in the same 
nnoonlight scene : 



it 



POSTIA— 



Music ! hark 



NsRisaA— Tt la your music, Madam of the house. 

PoETU— Nothing Is cood, T see. without respect : 

Mefchlnks Itaounds much sweeter than by day. 

Nbussa— Silence 1>eatowa that Tirtna on it. Madam. 

PoBTiA— The erow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither Is attended; and. T think. 
The nightingale. If she should sing by day, 
When every goose Is cackling, wonld be thoni^t 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season M are 
To their right pralae and true perfection !*' 

We take our farewell of the poet in the cele- 
brated words — the most magnificent, perhaps, 
ever yet uttered concerning music — with which 
Lortnzo concludes his eulogy on our art : 

^*The man that hath no music In himself. 
Nor Is not moT'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is At for treasons, stratagems and upoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his aflbctions dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted !" 



For Dwigbt's Journal of Music. 

Beethoven's "Senate Pathetiqne/' 

AS A PIRCB FOR PUPIU. 
I Concluded from page 847.] 

The first movement of oor Sonata, in addition to 
these three divisions, contains an introduction, parts 
of which in the course of the movement, and immedi- 
ately before its clo^e, re-appear. This introdu?tion 
fitly annonnces the spirit and tendency of the whole 
work. What can be m^re pathetic, more earnest, 
more solemn, than the motive contained in the very 
first measure ? This motive, having thus with be- 
coming power made its appearance four times in suc- 
cession, each time with increased emphasis, assumes 
a more melodious, hut decidedly plaintive character ; 
and, though twice admonished by a very energetic, 
very powerful protest from the lower regions (at the 
end of the 5th and 6th meafiures), goes wandering 
about, more and more plaintive, timid and irresolute. 



till finally it vents itself in a wail down the chromat- 
ic scale, and remains suspended on the minor ninth, 
from which it leads over to the movement proper, 
slightly touching in its passage the natural third. 
Take care, pianists, not to perform this introduction 
in too fast a tempo ; a mistake too frequently made. 
The time is indicated by Grave; hence, very slow, 
grave, heavy. Bnt in the stormy AJIetpv di molto e 
con brio, now following, you may let the reins loose 
and dash along as fast as your fingers will bear you ; 
of course with continual regard to distinctness, espe- 
cially with the entrance of the second main subject, 
(41st measure, 4th page, Ditson's edition). This 
subject is one of Beethoven's most ori;:inal thoutzhts; 
from its marked, eloquent rhythm it contrasts admi- 
rably with the hasty» restless character of the first 
main subject. It makes its entrance in E flat minor, 
and descends a few measures later to D flat major. 

It reminds one of a conversation or dispute between 
two persons, male and female, which dispute is glo- 
riously ended in the beautiful cadence preceding the 
rapid chord passage beginning in the 1 6th measure 
on the 5th page. On this quirk passage follows a 
running figure of much sweetness and gracefulness 
(20th measnre before the close of the first part), con- 
sisting of only four measures, appearinff twice in suc- 
cession, the second time somewhat reinforced. The 
bass nndcrlvinc: this passsfse is simple, the modula- 
tion not uncommon : yet, both appear new and tresh. 
Let the lowest bass note fill out the whole measure 
every time, as it rently falls a third, and have a slight 
accentuation, — a distinction to which it is well enti- 
tled on aconnt of its, so to speak, melodic aspiration. 
After this, the restless, passionate first main subject 
breaks forth again, till it stops with full force on a 
firmaia over the chord of the dominant-seventh ; and 
thus ends the first part. Bnt there is no actual 
close, for the tendency of this chord is to lead us 
back to the beginning of the Allegro to witness the 
same spectacle once more. 

The second time, the closing dominant-seventh 
chord rests on D, instead of G, and leads over to the 
second part, which bef^ins with four of those slow, 
msjestic measures that opened the introduction* 
Here, however, they appear in G minor ; at the close 
of the third measure, an enharmonic transition takes 
place, so as to prepare the key*of E minor, in which 
the quick, stormy first subject makes its appearance 
again to begin the struggle anew. But] its hasty on- 
set is several times softened by reminiscences of the 
pathetic introduction (for instance, 4th and 5th 
measures of the Allegro resumed). Of a peculiar 
effect is thedeep, murmurincr passage beginning with 
the 31 St measure ; again with the 1st measnre of the 
7th page It is followed both times by the inevitable 
first subject, which, with a desperate effort, runs up 
to the highest pitch, whence the second time it can- 
not iret loose, all the while screaming, trilling. The 
whole rests on a pedal bass or, as it is called in Ger- 
man, organ-point. It comes abruptly to sn end with 
a sharp, shrill crash (13th measure, 7th page), from 
out ofwhich leaps a solitary figure, running about all 
alone, wailing and whining, lower and lower, appar- 
ently afraid of being thus left to fight its wsy through, 
till finally it takes refu^ in the bass, on the great C, 
and contentediv murmurs along, with the ever-ready 
first main-subject above it, as in the beginning. At 
the same time the third part of the movement has 
commenced (21st measure, 7th page). This part, as 
is the custom, in the main is like the first; still, its 
tints, so to speak, are much darker. Here, all is 
minor, illumined by hardly one solitary ray of major. 
The eloquent second main theme appears in F minor 
(1st measure, 8th page) and then turns to C minor 
(13th measure, 8th page). It has lost some of its 
former energy ; its expression is more plaintive than 
before. All that follows has the same melancholy 
character. Shortly before the close,in the midst of the 
tumult just renewed, those slow, grave meaaarea 
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from the introduction api>car for the third time, u if 
to alUy the storm. But the restleM, turbulent spirit 
of the movement is not yet curbed ; it must needs 
vent itself once more, if only for a short while. A 
few violent crnshes, and its rapid course is finished. 
The closing; chord is precisely the same, even in the 
same position, a^ in the beginning of the introduc- 
tion. The whole movement is a master-piece of mu- 
sical poetry. We find in it the greatest variety com- 
bined with the closest unity. All its details wonder- 
fully contribute to give it that peculiar expression, 
which, af^er all, is better felt than described. 

The second or middle movement, Adagio cantabile, 
in A flat major, may be called a sacred song without 
words. Its entrance, after the fiery Allegro, is most 
gratifying. It occupies four pages, and yet, when 
analyzed, shows the simplest structure imaginable ; 
and also shows how little material is required in the 
hands of a master to work up a piece of considerable 
length. A plain melody of eight measures, breathing 
peace and conflation, fills up the greater part of the 
movement. After appearing twice in succession,first in 
the lower, then in the higher octave, it makes room 
for a second strain of a moi« passionate character 
(17th measure), which begins in F minor and closes 
in E-flat major (23d measure). This is followed by 
a few melodic fragments of a most characteristic ex- 
pression, very low, like the heavings of a mind op- 
pressed. In their downward tendency they soon 
reach the same old calm, consoline melody, which 
now appears for the third time. The field is then 
given op to the rule of a plaintive and somewhat 
restless motive in A flat minor (Uth measure, 11th 
page}, responded to by a still livelier figure in the 
bass. The two goon with their interesting dialogue, 
when all at once the treble, as if to show its superior- 
ity over the talkative bass, escapes high up into the 
(seemingly) distant key of £ major (1st measure, 
I2th page), leaving its companion far beneath it in 
the dark, and shouting out its heroic strain in a clear, 
penetrating voice. But this was only sport ; it soon 
descends and joins the bass again. They continue 
their former theme r4th measure, 12th page), which 
gains more interest from being in the new, fresh key 
just mentioned. The bass, however, does not seem 
to feel quite at ease here, for it suddenly begins to 
•coM, as it were, in a low, unmek>dious staccato pas- 
sago, ba«ed on that every where-at-home diminished- 
seventh chord (7th measure, 12th page), while the 
treble looks on, or rather, listens, apparently amazed 
at the strange demeanor of its grave companion ; 
and, unable to move, it remains transfixed on the 
same note, till, at length, it ventures to descend half 
a step lower, when it is relieved by the timely re-ap- 
pearance of the principal melody. The latter ap- 
pears here in all its glory, with an accompaniment 
fuller and richer than before; the bass comes in 
once more with the above Haooaio passage {5th meas- 
ure, ISth page), but in a more amiable manner. We 
have the principal melody now for the fourth and 
fifth time; yec, to whom did it ever appear monoto- 
nous f A short coda finishes the movement, which 
ends in the same quiet mood, in the same low, sub- 
dued tones as it commenced. 

Beethoven's novel and superk>r treatment of the 
piano-forte, it is often said, in comparison with 
Haydn, Mozart and others of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, is partly manifest in his frequently 
using the bass, or rather tenor, for melodies and 
melodic figures. But this is quite natural, if we re- 
member how much deeper, fuller, more expressive 
his strains are, for which the lower and middle' re- 
gions of the instrument, being the most sonorous and 
sympathetic, are just the right medium. We have 
in our Adagio cantabiU an example. Compare the 
two difiTerent positions of the leading melody as it ap- 
pears in the beginning, first in the lower, next in the 

higher octave, and judge, which suits its character 
b^t. Again, those very expressive melodic frag- 
ments, beginniog in the middle of the 2dd measure, 



mentioned before :— «play them an octave higher, and 
observe how the expression is gone. 

Before taking leave of this movement, let us brief- 
ly notice its structure, which, as intimated, is very 
simple. Divided in the usual manner of a first, sec- 
ond (or middle), and third part, the three divisions 
are plainly visible : namely, the 1st closes with the 
third eighth, or quaver, of the 13th measure on the 
11th page : the 2nd, with the end of the 9th measure 
(connecting with the third part) on the 12th page; 
the 3d runs to the end. The first is taken op by the 
principal subject, including the short melody and bits 
of a melody following it ; the second by the motive 
in A fiat minor, as indicated above ; the third again 
by the principal melody, including the coda. The 
first moves (mainly) in A-flnt major, the second in A- 
flat minor, the third again in A-flat major. 

The stormy character of the first movement, reliev- 
ed for a while by the timely appearance of the tran- 
quillizing Adagio, resumes control, though somewhat 
softened, in the third and closing movement, called 
Rondo. This movement forms a picture of the most vn. 
ricd contrasts ; of the soft and the powerful, the tender 
and the angry, the petulant and the grave ; in short, 
it reflects almost all moods and passions which the 
language of tones is able to express. But however 
great the variety, there is one spirit pervading, or 
rather ruling throughout — like the first and second 
movements, and, accordingly the entire work — which 
tempers all and renders it a perfect whole. The 
movement is also technically a welcome task for 
pianists ; there is much opportunity for the accom- 
plished performer to show his powers of execution, 
and as much opportunity for the unfinished player 
to improve. As we have seen, it is a Hondo ; the 
chief part of it, therefore, is a fully developed, lively 
melody, which continually reappears, (so to speak, 
makes its rotmd, according to the length of the piece 
more or less freqnently, — hence rondo), and to which 
all the rest is subordinate ; for, with whatever im- 
portance this or that phrase besides may make its 
appearance, its end will always be to hasten to meet 
and make room for this leading melody In the 
present case this melody is as broad and fully devel- 
oped as is possible ; so that one at once becomes 
aware there can be no increase to it at its reappear- 
ance afterwards. It is a perfect whole in itself, with 
as perfect a close as might do for the end of a piece. 
Observe how it labors to impress upon os the fact 
that It belongs to the key of C minor, how it lingers, 
how it revels, as it were, in the atmosphere of this 
key 1 No wonder, then, that it closes in it and thus 
leaves the impression as if nothing were to follow 
(17th measure). But a heavy crash with the full 
chord of the dominant-seventh, made all the more 
piquant by the seventh's being in the bass, leading 
to F minor, announces that something new is to fol- 
low. But, this is not the right graund yet ; therefore, 
another crash, and we are led to E-flat major, the 
lovely companion to C minor. 

The sweet melody following comes to a semi-close 
Iflt measure, 15th page), when it changes to a figure-in 
triplets, of a restless, hasty character, which now as- 
sumes sway, till, having climbed up to the high F 
(4th measure from below, 15th page), it pauses a mo- 
ment, dashes down the scale with precipitate haste, 
and stops on the third of the dominant-seventh chord. 
The melody, with the figure annexed to it, just des- 
cribed, reappears afterwards in C major (6th meas- 
ure, 18th page), filling up, next to the leading sub- 
ject, the greatest part of the movement, and thereby 
assuming so much importance as to be entitled to be 
called the second leading, or second main subject. 
But first we have to notice the new entrance of the 
spirited principal melody, which again, as in the be- 
ginning, closes with repeated emphasis (17th meas 
ure, 16th page). Now follows a remarkable phrase 

in the shape of a ehoral-like strain, in A-flat major, 
of only four measure^, which undergo numerous in- 
versions, always retaining their solemn expression. 



The flrst sixteen measures decidedly remind one of a 
piece of sacred music, while the ciesura or close in 
the dominant, at the end of every fourth measure, 
suggests vigor, brevity and distinctness. 

A short motive, three times imitated, interrupts 
this melodic web — the last bass-note of the seventh 
measure (counted back from the end of the 16th page) 
being at tha same time the first note of this motive ; 
— after which the former choral-like strain appears 
above in the treble, accompanied only by a staccato 
passage for the left hand (2nd measure from end of 
16th page) ; the order is next inverted, the bass as- 
suming the melody, while the treble undertakes the 
accompanying staccato passage (3d measure, 17th 
page. 

The whole of this part is a most interesting episode, 
showing how a few measures of melody can be made 
to appear continually new, by the simplest means. It 
forms an excellent examplein the art of counterpoint, 
the skill required to construct it being hidden in the 
simplicity, as well as soul and expression, of the 
phrase. 

The latter must leave the field now, since the chief 
of the subjects announces it^ re-appearance from the 
distance. A powerful Crescendo, resting on a kind of 
pedal-bass, and beginning in the depth with an ab- 
ruptly broken off chord 'passage for the right hand, 
responded to by the lef^ (7ih measure, 17th page) fit- 
ly heralds the advent of the ruling melody. There is 
a slight change this time, in as much «s the second 
half of the melody is given to the bass. It does not 
close so emphatically as formerly, but by a short 
passage in the treble it connects by means of a semi- 
close with the second main subject (6th measure, 18ih 
page) noil in C major, as noticed before. This, as 
usual, ends again by preparing the entrance of the 
chief melody, which appears here for the fourth time, 
flrst simple, then varied in its last pait (the variation 
beginning with the 8th measure, 19th page). That 
lively figure in triplets, so conspicuous in the train of 
the second main subject, now appears once more, 
skipping abont here and there, rising finally, as it did 
twice before, np to the highest F, where it dwells for 
a moment, while the bass makes a modulation to pre- 
pare the key of A-flat major. 8o our skipping mo- 
tive has to hasten down the scale of this key with the 
greatest speed possible, and, as if to thow its i}efet^> 
ence to the modulatory power of the bass, remains 
stispended below, just on that note, which best char- 
acterizes the key of A flat (10th measure before the 
close). A slight allusion to the leading melody in 
this new key, first in the bass then in the ^eble, a«' 
other rapid passage down the scale of C minor, and 
the piece is finished. 

For overlooking it better, we may divide this move- 
ment also into three equal parts and a coda; each 
part as well as the coda being commenced by the 
leading melody. The first part extends from the be- 
ginning to the first y«nnaAa ; the second to the second 
Jermata; the third to the last measure on the 18th 
p^^, after which the coda begins. Modulation :-» 
first part, in C minor and E-flat major ; second, in C 
minor and A-flat major ; third, in C minor and C 
maior ; coda in C minor. 

The " Sonata Pathetique" has for fifty years been 
a favorite with the educated musical world, and will 
probably continue so for some fifty years more. 
Its characteristic, striking motives and melodies have 
induced more than one distinguished musician to 
attempt arrangements of the work for Orchestra. 
One of these — by Scliindelmeisser, if I mistake not, 
the composer of the Overture to Uriel Acosta^-^M 
been performed with great success in some of the 
leading European cities. ^ 

A pupil, who has studied this Sonata properly, it 

is to be hoped, will not stop here, but desire to rise 

higher, so as to be enabled to master op. 27, No. 2, 

in C-sharp-minor, popularly called the *' Mooonlight 
Sonata ;" that beautiful tone-poem, op. 81, in E-flat- 
major, called '* Lesadteux;" the great Sonatas, op. 
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53, in C major, and op. 57, In F ntinor, mlled 

Sonntaappassionataf or, popularly "The Tempewt" — 

the faroritc with musicians and perhaps the tion ;>/#« 

ultra ; and so downwards to op. 2, No. 1, upward to 

op. 106, where hoth teacher and pnpil may have to 

invoke the aid of Apollo himself to solve the problem 

for them. 

A.Kk. 



For Ihright*s Joaraal of Maelo. 

Criticifm of Kew Musical Worki. 

BT TIMOTHY TRILL.* 

Some of the Enjrllsh Journals are very lavish of 
their praises of Mr. Costa's new Oratorio "Naaman." 
We ask if it w "new ?" Perhaps the question itself 
supcests other inquiries as to what constitutes new- 
ness in these, "the latter days" of Art, if not of the 
world. 

Here is a composer who never makes any noise in 
the world as such until at a mature age, and then, al- 
most his first eflTort is that kind of composition inwhich 
the genius of Mendelssohn culminated. Who but 
Costa could do such a thing with impunity 1 Who 
could string together such a quantity of rehashed 
Italian, Anglican, Gallic and Teutonic platitudes as 
"EH" consists of, but Costa, the autocrat of operatic 
conductors, the pet of the cocknies, the wiry, slippery, 
suave musical eel of the past thirty years in Tendon, 
and not be cut to pieces by the Chorlevs, Glovers, 
and Davisons of that immaculate city 1 

The way in which this last-named newspaper 
Boanerges tries to keep from telling the truth, is fan- 
ny in the extreme; and, with all his care, his wayward 
bat honest pen now and then slips into something 
which can almost be believed. Be it remembered 
that M. Co«ta has had all kinds of modem — and a 
good deal of ancient — music pounded into his ears 
for the greater portion of his life. Add to this the 
fact that he started as conductor and not as composer, 
and I ask how it is possible for him to own a single 
new idea ? I shall not say that he does not, but 
would hazard the opinion that any portion of his mu- 
sic, taken for new, owes its fair reputation as such to 
the very lucky ignorance of the listener. 

Mendelssohn found it of the utmost importance to 
keep out of the hearing of other people's music, in 
order to retain his own originality unalloyed as mucb 
as possible ; and where shall we find more perfect in- 
dividuality than in him ,or Bach ? Bach did not even 
travel much, but kept himself closely locked up from 
the musical world most of his life. Stemdale Bennett 
was a sort of poodle dog to Mendelssohn for years, 
and, being of a delicate and absorbent organization 
intellectually, what was the consequence ? Except- 
ing for the dimness of his inspirations, Bennett's 
works, in every form, might be taken for Mendels- 
sohn's, diluted. 

Now let us figure to ourselves Costa, the elegant, 
the fashionable, the int riguing impresario, soaked in 
operas for thirty years, and then turning out an "orig- 
inal" oratorio I Why, to begin with,- the book of 
Nanman infringes on the patent of "Elijah;" and the 
whole work might much better have been called "Eli- 
sha, "since the turning-point of the story depends up- 
on this prophet's wondrous miracle. By calling it 
"Noawan," ceruin unpleasant and by no means fi-a- 
grant ideas are awakened, which snrely wonid have 
presented themselves in no very favorable light to 
any but a sham artist. I certainly think that one is 
hard put to it for a subject for an Oratorio, when it 
must bring into the foreground a loathsome leper, 
and contain a song called "Come and on thy bosom 
press me;" which affectionate appeal is enough to show 
the sad lack of good taste observable In the authors. 
True, we sometimes see portraits of toads and of 
great fat swine in picture-galleries ; but I ask any re- 
fined and candid reader, if such Pubjects can possibly 
be selected by the proper personators of poetic and 
artistic ideals ? 

• And for which ihe said Timothy is alone responsible.— Bi>. 



Behold how great the retrogression of England *s 
boasted choral societies, when they who first produc- 
ed the "Elijah," and who have feasted on Handel, 
Haydn and Spohr for so long a time, with their high 
and sublime texts, can now sing the trash of Covent 
Garden's musical pet, set to such delicate morsels of 
Scriptare as the above ! We shall expect soon to 
have a grand Sacred Opera called "Potiphar's wife," 
or "Bathsheba," perhaps from Sig. Verdi's spotless 
Traviata pen 1 And why not ? cry some. "Have not 
these subjects claimed the pen and brusth of other 
kinds of srtists,and is not Art, Art?" Ek him! I must 
then retire from such a verbal contest, when they are 
my opponents who dissent from Montesquieu in his 
beautiful tribute to the purity of Music, above all 
other arts. But I wander, and roust quote a little 
from Mr. Davison. 

He commences by saying that : "A work of such 
dimensions as Naaman must be heard several times 
before a decided opinion * • • can be fairly pro- 
nounced." The Oratorio has been produced but 
once, yet the gentleman coolly proceeds to deliver 
himself of a very long and exceedingly "decided 
opinion." He goes on to compare Naaman with the 
"Elijah" in the usual modem English fafthion, which 
is to ignore the possibility of any higher criterion 
than Mendelssohn ; hence the charming sameness of 
style, from Bennett down to Costa (for I must say 
"down" indeed), which exivta in most of the new 
works "allowed" a hearing in Tendon by the critics 
of that city for the past seventeen years. In this 
comparison, however, we are told that the composer 
of the "Elijah" "almost wholly discarded the strict 
scholastic forms." Strange news indeed, to the stu- 
dents of 'Mendelssohn, that composer of all the mod- 
ems who most conscientiously clung to form the 
most "echolastic" even in his merest bagatelles ! He 
says further : 

^*Tn St. Jhiil, MrndelMohn. thoaffh glowfnc with emtlTe 
power, looked buck tn Handel and to Baeh— wItnHM ht» fafrnea 
end hl« chortles ; while tn Elijah he ftok rfd of Handel elto- 
jHether, thonich ^tlll adherlnff to the ckoraU* no eherff*hed bj 
th< LMprin cantor. The einpl03rm(>ntof florut ronnterpMnt mi 
areompanlroent daring the proeeeeionof utrlct foorne. aeltep- 
p*en in Mendelwohn*! works, may be elnhned aa Hendrlt- 
•ohn^own loTentlon. 

Sorely another astounding assertion to the stndent 
of Mendelssohn's predecessors ! What does Mr. 
Davison call Handel's Hallelujah ChoruM, in certain 
parts, I should like to know ; or especially, that 
splendid master-piece of Chorale, strict fugue, and 
florid counterpoint combined, in his Judas Macca- 
beats: "We never will bow down." The memory of 
this renowned feailletonist has grown rasty, I fear. 
Bat here follows a little more conglomerate. My 
reader will remember that he first credits Mendels- 
sohn with originating what I have shown Handel did 
before him. 

Onr critic continues : "Both in Naaman and in Eli 
we find endeavors at the Handelian fugne," (rather an 
equivocal sort of compliment to Costa I) yet, "on the 
other hand, he neither imitates Mendelssohn nor any oth- 
er master /" My dear, good-natured reader, is not a 
man who writes such contradictory stuff a phenome' 
non ? Costa makes"endeavors at Handelian fugue," 
yet he 'Hmitates neither Mendelssohn nor any other 
master I" 

Our critic now jumps suddenly into a comparison 
of Cherubini and Kossini, as to their profUndlty in 
fugue, in which comparison the latter is the sufllerer 
of coarse, merely because he had not the stupidity to 
fill his operas with fagues. He says of him, that he 
was not "a practiced master of the severe canons of 
art." Gracious ! Mr. D., I presnme, was not one of 
the select few invited to heac the private performance 
of Rossini's late Mass, in which (on the authority of 
either Scudo or Fiorentino) there were some of the 
purest possible specimens of fugal writing. It sur- 
prises one to find so veteran a critic making such 
mis-statements, and all unnecessary to the exaltation 
of his pet Costa 1 

Then follows a pedantic episode about Cherubin 



and Mozart resembling each other in the former'c 
Mass in F: — an idea so absurd as to provoke a suspi- 
cion of the sobriety of the writer I 

After the above, Mr. D. proceeds to talks about 
his (Mr. Cosu's) ••individuality {"•••• "There 
is not a weak or uncertain point, not an inharmoni- 
ous combination, not a single doubtful or awkward 
passage to be detected from beginning to end of 
Naaman. Everywhere the practical musician, con- 
scious of his power, and Ubing it with sobriety, is ap- 
parent." 

Bless us I bow charmingly dull and soporifle H 
must be ! Juat as if this same praise could not he 
awarded to a piece of calico I Yet this consiatent 
writer goes on to remark : "An occasional tendency 
to superfluous use of trombones Mr. Costa shares with 
the rest of his contemporaries." He then, en paamsni, 
administers a paternal rebuke for the tome "tenden- 
cy" to Rossini, Auber, Verdi and Me3rerbeer. Tmlj 
they should combine in returning thanks 1 After thii 
parenthetical digression, onr critic makes another in- 
consistent remark about Costa being, "like Merai- 
dante, addicted to an excessive employment of pre- 
lude and interlude, which is calculated to arrest the 
dramatic progress, and thereby enfeeble the interest 
of the hearer." Astonishing, that such fkult can be 
fonnd with a work which just now was not marred 
"by a sinirle doubtful or awkward passage," and in 
which it was apparent that the composer used his 
"conscious power wiih nobriety I" 

I might fill a few more columns with such quota- 
tions; but sufficient has been done of it to show what 
nonsense even the highest critical oracles may and 
often do write about new music. I must be worse 
than a fool to presnme to criticise a work before I 
hare heard it; but even after a hearing, how sadly de- 
void of good taste must he be who launches out into 
such senseless rhapsodies as those above quoted ? 

Nor are we without some such literary stars on this 
side of the water. At a late concert, in Vew York, of 
orchestral and vocal compositions, an opportunity 
was given for various idea-less and unlearned pens to 
distincnish themselves. 

The presumption and self-confidence of these crit- 
ics has always been a subject for surprise. Despite 
the incontrovertible facts, that Don Giooanni was a 
failure for three representations ; that very few if any 
of Beethoven's masterpieces were admired on the 
first hearing ; that so great a master as Beethoven, 
with all his powers of discernment, seemed rather to 
underrate, if not wholly to despise, the creations of 
Von Weber ; and that the Fiddio has been nearly 
twenty years in becoming what one of Verdi's is 
generally in as many days, namely a paying opera ; 
ihe$e brave judges tell the public, at enee, all about the 
proper status of new works, no matter how elaborate 
or intricate they may be. While there are such erit- 
tcs, and while they are allowed to scribble for news- 
papers, which in other departments are considered 
respectable, there can be formed no too extravagant 
notion of that sublime nonsense to which they give 
expression. 

Thus, regarding the concert in question : — It was 
said, in one quarter, that a certain duet was "the es- 
sence of mental feebleness," when in the finale two 
melodies were worked up together, the one forming a 
triple counterpoint to the other ! Musicians will know 
whether or not this is a harmonic problem to be 
solved by the exercise of "mental feebleness" alone, 
although it may have been bad enough otherwise I 

Another critic, speaking of instrumentation, re- 
marked, that by using certain kinds of tonal color, 
certain dissonances were "left unresolved," thus mix- 
ing up the two questions of color and construction, 
pretty much as if I should say that because a painter 
only used crayons instead of oil-colors, therefore hie 
portraits always had pug noses I 

The richest "attempt at failure" in criticism, called 
forth by this concert, was that of the gentleman who 
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objected to what he called "ttarcnto clarinet pataafi^ 
in a certain orchestral work, which passages did not 
happen to exist at all I 

One also remarked that it was injadtcious to hare 
pianos at an orchestral concert, hecaose they "lost bjr 
comparison with the orchestra." 
' Thas it is that Mosic entraps all wonld-be critics 
in her wilj meshes. Masic,the ever subtle, intangi- 
ble, deceptive charmer 1 In no art is deception more 
easy ; in none is it less likely to be detected. The 
Cflur is believed to be the least ^nerally ed orated of all 
OTY^ns of sense; and yet these criticjil dignitaries per- 
sist in ignoring these facts, to the disgnst of some.the 
wonderment of others, and the infinite amusement of 
the criticised. If these last can only command 
enough good nature to keep their tempers, and view 
such common monstrosities from a ludicrous stand- 
point alone, they have an excellent opportunity of 
practicing equanimity under difficulties, and of show- 
ing the advantage of artistic philosophy by future 
efforts, such as must eventually convince even the 
sceptical critics that they are in earnest. 

Pnsical Corrtspnknte. 

New York, Nov. 28. — The interest of the opera- 
loving portion of oar community now centres on the 
long-expected "Don Sebastian," which has at last 
been produced in the most magnificent and gorgeous 
style, with a liberality quite unusual in opera manag- 
ers, but a most pleasing and meritorious characteris- 
tic of Max Maretzek. To assume the sure success of 
a new and unknown opera, or even of one that has 
met with great success abroad, and to prepare for its 
production, with costly scenery and dresses,at a large 
outlay of means, requires the nerve of such a man as 
Max Maretzek, and it is to be hoped that his judg- 
ment in the present instance may receive such hearty 
approval antf support, that his treasury may not be 
empty, and that the substantial appreciatk>n of such 
labor and pains may lead him again into the field of 
novelties, to bring back to us such as may be both for 
bis and our enjoyment and improvement. 

"Don Sebastian" was presented for the first time on 
Friday evening last, after devoting the whole of 
Thanksgiving day to a full rehearsal. The Acade- 
my was thronged, and"standing room on1y"was early 
seen on the walls of the lobby. Seats for this and to- 
morrow evening had also been secured to nearly the 
full capacity of the house. The time for commenc- 
ing was made half an hour earlier, on account of the 
length of the performance, and it was eleven and a 
half o'clock before the curtain fell upon the closing 
Boene. 

To attempt a detailed account of the music of the 
opera, would be very unsatisfactory, and occupy too 
much space. To be appreciated it must be heard and 
studied. As yet, no definite criticism of the press has 
been published, although many columns have been 
devoted to the matter, headed with "Don Sebastian" 
and "Donizetti," and "Maretzek," in the linked hand 
style. In description, the press has been more than 
nsnally generous, and has given the opera a large 
amount of raluable space. "Don Sebastian" is one 
of the latest and best works of Donizetti, although it 
is nearly a score of years since it was written. The 
libretto is by Scribe, and is founded upon the inci- 
dents in the life of the unfortunate King of Portugal, 
the gprandson of Charles the Fifth. 

A glance at the argument will sufifico to show how 
admirably adapted it is to the requirements of the 
composer. As a spectacular work, it abounds in 
scenic display and picture.sque tableaux. Don Se- 
bastian, the King, (Sig. Massimiliani), is about 
starting on bis expedition against the Mahommedans 
to "carry war into Africa," and upon his leaving the 
shore in a gaily decorated barge, listens to the pro« 
phetic ntleraooesof the poet Camoens, (Signor Bbl- 



LTNi), who, while portraying the scenes in the expe- 
dition, also solicits the pardon of Zaida, an African 
maiden captured in Tunis, (Caroxzi-Zuocri). The 
departure of tlteship is a scene of lively interest, aid- 
ed as it is by the salute of real cannon (!) and the 
martial strains of a brass band. The King is defeat- 
ed and wounded, and Enrico, his Lieutenant, repre- 
sents himself to Abaialdo, en Arab chief, as the king, 
and is deprived of hie sword and slain. Sebastian 
escapes with his life, and returns to Portugal, to find 
another king raised to the throne, and a funeral pro- 
cession moving along with coffin, horse and grey- 
hound, and the royal banner draped in mourning, 
for his own reported death. This cort^e is one of 
the finest scenes in the opera. It is moonlight, and 
the immense throng of people on the stage, some 
three hundred, in the costume of knights, ladies of the 
court, soldiers, priests, and mourners, hearing torches 
and banners, all robed in black, moving to the sol- 
emn measure of a band, together with the gorgeous 
catafalque, combine to make this act truly impres- 
sive. Its interest is so great As to prevent at first an 
impartial criticism of the music of the act. 

The King proclaims himself to his people, but at 
the instigation of Giovanni di Silva, the Grand In- 
quisitor, he is arrested as an impostor, and brough 
before the Inquisition, when he is tried and immured 
in a tower, and, together with Zaida, who has en- 
deavored to influence the Inquisitor in his behalf, 
condemned to death. In this jinpleasant predica- 
ment, Camoens endeavors to release them from pris- 
on, in which he partially succeeds ; but, as they are 
about descending from the tower windows, the guards 
fire upon them, and they fall into the sea. . 

The departure from Lisbon, the battle-field of Se- 
lim Kebir, and the Tower, are the finest pieces of 
scenery that have ever been placed on the Academy 
stage. 

The music of the opera cannot be fairly reviewed 
upon only one hearing, but it has much in it that will 
be sung and played at every concert and by every 
band. [A very left-handed compliment ! — Ed] The 
novelty of the scenery attracts and charms the eye, to 
the great disadvantage of the ear, and it must be 
heard more than once. 

The antiquated, old fogyish New York Philhar- 
monic Society, long since distanced by the Brooklyn 
society in the matter of novelty, variety and general 
excellence, will soon have another formidable, and I 
trust, successful rival in a series of "Symphonic Soi- 
r^," under the vigorous management and leader- 
ship of Thbo. Thomas, whoi^e efforts in the cause of 
classical music have been so widely appreciated. The 
programme I annex its merit cannot fail to se- 
cure a very substantial support The subscriptions 
already paid in; ensure its financial success.and there 
can be no doubt as to its being a most profitable and 
enjoyable enterprise. The first soir^ will take place 
on the 3d of December at Irving Hall, when Beetho- 
ven's Symphony in F major, op. 93, Lachner's 
"Suite" in D minor, and the second part af Berlioz's 
"Romeo and Juliet" will be performed, together with.^ 
vocal and violin solos. 

At the second concert, Bach's Toccata (F) will be 
produced as scored for the orchestra by Esser of Vi- 
enna. 

At the third concert a symphony "An das Voter- 
land" by Joachim Raff, the one which received the 
prize at the competition of composers in Vienna, will 

be performed, toerether with the Overture, "Abencer- 
agen" by Cherubini, and Spohr's "Jessonda." 

The fourth and fifth concert, as will be seen by the 
programme, will be of great interest, including Schu- 
mann's "Bride of Messina." The orchestra will con- 
sist of sixty of the best mnsicians in the city, and a 
number of vocal and instrumental soloists have been 
engaged. The following is the programme of the 
series. 

1. Sjmph0Dle-9olri«— 8dDsc«mb«r. 

1. SymptioDy (F m«jor, op. 98, No 8) Beethoven. 

a. SoDg 

8. Solo, yiolln 



4. Suite (D minor, op. 113) Fr. Lschner. 

6. Song 

6. Sneond Part from the Dramatic Symphony *'Romeo and 

Jnllet," op 17 Berlloi. 

3. 8ymphon{e*?o1r^— 7tb January. 

1. Symphony (C major, op. 61, No. 2) Schumann. 

8. Song 

8> Conc«>rto for Piano (E flat, op. 78) BeetboTen. 

4. Toccata, (F), J. S. Bach. 

6. Song 

6. Solo.Ptano 

7. Overture. Enryanihe Weber. 

8. Symphonle-Soir^e-^lStb February. 

1. Orerture ( Absnceragen), Chemblnl. 

2. Song 

8. Symphony, An d«F Tatcrland Jonebim Raff. 

4. Conwrto Concertante for Piano, Tiolln and "Violoncel- 
lo, with Oreheetra. (0 major, op. 66), Beethoveo. 

6. Song 

6. Overtnre. Jewonda Spohr. 

4 S.vmpbonie-Soirte— 18th Maroh. 

1. Symphony (D Major) Moiart. 

a. Pong 

8. Concerto, for Violoncello Bitter. 

4. Song 

6. Overture (OrloUn) Beethoven 

6. Symphony (E flat. Op. 97, No. 8)"" Schumann. 

6. Symphonle-Soirte— 8th April. 

1. Symphony Baydn. 

a. Song 

8. Symphony Coneertante for Violin and Viola, with Or^ 
cbeati* MMart. 

4. Song 

6- Orerture — Bride of Meii<sina (op. 100) Schumann. 

6. Symphony (A Major. No. 7) Beethoven. 

The seeond concert of the Philharmonic takes 
place on the 17th of December, at which time 
v-ni be performed the following: Mendelssohn's 
' 8 "Otch" Symphony, in A minor. No. 3 ; Berlioz's 
overture "King Lear ;" Overture to Mozart's Zauber- 
fldte, and choruses of Schubert and Mendelssohn, by 
the German Liederkranz. The concert will be under 
the direction of Theo. Ejsfeld. 

The first soiree of the eleventh season of the "New 
York Mendelssohn Union" will take place this even- 
inp^, at the Chapel of the 4th Avenue Church. 
The programme includes Mendelssohn's "Lobge- 
sang" (Hymn of Frai!«e), and Stemdale Bennett's 
"May Queen." Mr. Wm. Berob, the accomplished 
organist and composer, will be the conductor on the 
occasion. 

The miscellaneous concerts atNiblo's Garden, and 
at the Everett Hooms, a new concert hall of mod- 
erate capacity, recently finished up town — have given 
but little subject for notice, save in the very success- 
ful performanra on the piano, of Mr. Frank Gilder, a 
rising young artist of our city. As a teacher of boy 
choirs, Mr. Gilder is well known among the organists 
of our city churches, and his system I will endeavor 
to enlarge upon at some future day. His appear- 
ance in the concert room as a pianist has won for 
him additional commendation. 

Numerous concert companies are organized for the 
winter campaign, and these in connection with the 
promenade concerts of the difi^erent brass« bands of 
the city regiments, which are by no means ordinary, 
will serve to make the Winter a very musical one. 

The complimentary concert to be given for the 
benefit of Mr. Frederick Mollenhauer, the blind vio- 
linist and composer, is deserving of mention. It is 
given under the auspices of Anschiitz, Carl Formes, 

5. B. Mills, C. Bergmann, and a host of others, and 
will, I trust, prove a most successful effort for the un- 
fortunate benejiciary. 

The inauguration of the Chancel organ recently 
completed, at Trinity Church, will take place next 
month, and'will attract the notice of all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of rich Cathedral music, sung by 
boys, such as those under the experienced tuition 
of Dr. Cutler, the choir-master of Trinity. 

T. w. M. 



Chicago, Dec. 2. — This city has become quite a 
centre of musical talent. The name of Balatka 
alone is enough to render it famous. In addition to 
him, we have Lewis and Le Clerqne, Staab, Zieg- 
feldt, Baumbach, and many others of equal merit. 
Chicago also boasts three large musical Societies : — 
the "Phiiharnionic" (orchestral), the "Musical 
Union," and the "Mendelssohn." 

The Philharmonic has jnst commenced its sixth 
season of concerts. The second one took ^lace on 
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Tuesday evening. These concerts, which occur once 
a month, are the great centre of the musical and fash- 
ionable circles of Chicago. The former go to hear a 
high class of music rendered in an artistic manner; 
and the latter, to see and be seen. The following 
was the Programme : Symphony in C minor, by 
Niels Gade ; Oveiiure to "Preciosa," by Weber ; 
Fantasie for Trombone, composed by Balatka ; Fes- 
tival March, by Lortzing ; Aria from TJnda, by Don- 
izctti ; ballad, "Good night," by Balfe, sung by Miss 
Hattie Brown Miller, the excellent soprano of Trini- 
ty Church, of this city. The orchestra was a fine 
one, composed of fifty performers. 

A few weeks ago the Musical Union brought out 
a German Opera, translated into English by Hans 
Balatka, the " Czaar und Zimmennann," by Al- 
bert Lortzing, The performers were all "home tal- 
ent,"and it was produced in a style worthy of Mar- 
etzek or Leonard Grover. 

The new Opera House, which promises to be th« 
finest of its kind in the United States, fast approaches 
completion. It will probably he finished about the 
first of April, when it is to be dedicated by a grand 
season of Opera, with artists procured expressly for 
the purpose in Europe. More in regard to it anoth- 
w time. Chicago. 
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Otto Dresers Concerts. 

The first of the series of five concerts, an- 
nounced by Mr. Dresel, took place at Chicker- 
ing's Rooms, on Saturday evening. Nov. 26. The 
hall was full . the choicest music, with such guar- 
anty of fine interpretation, commanding for a 
certainty the choicest audience ; — " fit audience, 
though few,"— and yet not few for a feast so 
fine. The appetite was sharpened, too, by the 
artist's long refusal of himself to public hearing ; 
and expectation heightened by reports of bis 
earnest summer studies on the very matter of 
these concerts ; his searching over all the good 
fields of pianoforte music, which might yield 
something fresh and valuable ; his labors in di- 
gesting and arranging from the scores of larger 
works, concertos, &c., to make them available 
without an orchestra, and yet without essential 
loss ; and of the intense and critical practice of a 
pianist to whom it is easier to please everybody 
than to satisfy himself. The result appears in 
most unique and admirable programmes. Sach 
selections are presented by no other concert-giver; 
it implies not only the uncompromising taste, the 
sympathy with genius, and the willing, practised 
art and power to interpret, but shows such ex- 
tensive musical reading as probably no other 
pianist in this country has. Every genial writer for 
the instrument, from Bach to Schumann, Liszt, 
and Hiller, must yield hidden treasures out of 
stores so seldom even half explored. But a 
short series of concerts can exhibit only a small 
part of the fruits of these researches ; and some 
limitation is therefore necessary to a certain type 
or style of programme, from which indeed great 
things might be missed, were not all that enters 
into their composition so choice, and the unity of 
each fresh bouquet so charming. If we were to 
suggest any modification of the plan, it would be 
to ask (most of the audience adding their voices, 
we have not a doubt) that Sonatas should not 
be excluded ; what so edifying always, and to 
the greatest number of such listeners as Mr. 



Drescl plays to, as the Sonatas of Beethoven ? 
Or, if we must have something still more untried 
and out of the common course, there are the 
wonderful Sonatas of Franz Schubert, which, if 
faulty in some points of form, teem with most 
precious inspirations of genius. But we will not 
quarrel with what we get ; it is so clear a gain, 
that the other things may well watt for their 
season to come round again. — Here is the first 
programme : 

1. Concerto for three plftnos, (0 major,) (A<TOinpanl- 

ments arnmg«'l for a Fourth 1 J. 8. Bach 

A llcfrro^ Adnfcio-^FlBAl*. 

3. Cra,kowt%k. Rondo, Op 14 Chopin 

(Orchestral parta arranged for » Beeond 
Piano.) 
8. Weber*a flamher Song, tranRcribed by Llrat 

4. SoDgti by Robert Frana 

"II(5rl<*h da* YtfrlHn aln^n.'' (Op. 34.) 
"Im Wald. Im Wald," (Op. 14 ) 

6. Thrae Pitino Piocen by Robert SchmnaDn 

a. Intermrsxo (op. 26).--^. Adagio (from C«m«yal, 

op, 9)—r. Finale from KrpisI^Hanii. (op 161. 
6- Valse-Caprlce after Waltiea by Schubert. E major. 

7. Adagto and Finale from 2d Concerto, F minor. .Chopin 

(Orchestral part^ arranged for a Second 
Piano.) 

Old Bach heads tjie list, as he is likely to do 
in each of the five concerts. Mr. Dresel, in this, 
is undertaking for us the same good service that 
Mendelssohn did for Germany ; he means to put 
to flight, if po^isible, the Bach bugbear^ by practi- 
cally showing that Bach's music can be entertain- 
ing and delightful, as well as learned and pro- 
found. The piano compositions of the great mas- 
ter aflford ample material for this, utterly differ- 
ent as thoy are from any of the modern piano 
music. Should these succeed in dissipating the 
bugbear, and actually prove enjoyable to a whole 
room full of people, then it may be hoped that 
soon a beginning will be made of some acquaint- 
ance with his vocal works, when all who have 
any piety or music in their souls will be astonish- 
ed at the revelation of such depth and tenderness 
of feeling, such unsurpassed richness, truth and 
beauty of expression, and own that religious mu- 
sic, as such, whether Catholic or Protestant, has 
reached its highest, purest utterance in Sebastian 
Bach. The Great Organ is already doing its 
part — or a part of its part — to prepare the way ; 
but these piano (or clavier) compositions are per- 
haps the readiest entering wedge into the tough 
knot of anti-fugue and anti-scientific prejudice, 
since, instead of trying to cleave it by main force, 
they will gently, unawares, loosen its grasp by 
showing the old master under a pleasing aspect, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden raal of harmony. 

The experiment, this first time, was signally 
successful. We verily believe that no piece on 
the programme was enjoyed so much, on the 
whole, and by the largest number, as the triple 
Concerto in C major. The charm, to be sure, 
was partly that of admirable rendering. The 
three pianos CChickering Grands), which share 
equally the exposition of the themes, were played 
with perfect clearness, evenness and nicety of ex- 
pression, and with that absence of all exaggera- 
' tions of eflfect , which Bach's music requires, by 
Messrs. Hugo Leonhard, B. J. Lano, and J. 
C. D. Parker ; while the original accompani- 
ments for the quartet of strings were corisolidat- 
ed by Mr. Dresel upon a fourth piano. Mechan- 
ically, it all moved like clockwork, wheel within 
wheel, quietly and beautifully. And such satis- 
fying, rich, fresh, wholesomely stimulating sonor- 
ity ; such full, clear, sweet, delicious euphony ! 
The sound was all-pervading ; it seemed to come 
in all round us and behind us like water, welling 
up from exhaustless springs of sweet and whole- 



some harmony. The first Allegro is remarkable 
for the exceeding simplicity of its theme, and for 
the wondrous art with which it is made interestp 
ing throughout such long and complex derelop- 
ment ; its re-appearance now in this and now in 
that part of the harmony, now in one and now in 
another piano, being always perfectly natural, so 
much so that for most hearers the art was hidden 
in the charm. The expression is simply happy, 
healthy, sunshiny, full of joy in even-tempered 
life and solid work. The Adagio touches a deep- 
er chord. That solemn minor phrase in the basi 
and tenor, which ever slowly climbs and falls, eo 
boldly pronounced through the whole, is most 
impressive, and haunts you afterwards as it haunts 
the music. The Finale is a little more fbrniml 
and less interesting than the other morementa. 
We do not often hear of four pianos working to- 
gether to so good a purpose. 

Next to this in interest. — equal perhaps, only 
in another way — was what was played from 
Chopin's F-minor Concerto. Pity only that the 
great length excluded the- first movement I The 
Adagio is a marvellous creation. After a few 
delicately suggestive orchestral phrases (played, 
like all the accompaniments, on a second piano 
by Mr. Leonhard), it sets forth on a bold, soar- 
ing eloquent career of melody, gathering up 
flowers and pearls and rainbows by the way, 
the main thought neaer lost or weakened by 
the exuberance of flowery fancy ; and then 
it grows dramatic, with long and still flowery sen- 
tences of most original impassioned recitative, 
which, having wreaked itself upon expression to 
the full, subsides into the continuous melody 
again. We never heard piano-forte more elo- 
quent than under the hands of Mr. Dresel in this 
piece. The Allegro vivace^ brilliant, piquant, 
graceful, long sustained, and very difiicult, was 
also executed to a charm. We could have wished 
the orchestra for the sake of the inviting little 
horn figure ; but the second piano, so well had 
Dresel arranged and so well did Leonhard play, 
furnished a perceptibly true background. — The 
other Chopin piece, the Rondo, whose odd name 
we take to be tantamount to Cracovienne, is ex- 
ceedingly quaint, bright and imaginative, though 
dealing throughout with a dance fium and varia- 
tions. It leaps and scintillates with life, dainty, 
yet strong, and represents a mood so individual, 
with such felicity of utterance, that we shall be 
glad to hear it again. It realises Liszt's descrip- 
tions of those Polish dances. There's a poetic 
flash to this dance, like wings of swallows circling 
in the sun. 

There is no need to tell how exquisitely Mr. 
Dresel plays the Lisztian version of Weber's 
** Slumber Song." The triad of smaller pieces 
from Schumann's earlier piano works, written 
when he was raising his young David standard to 
do battle against musical old-fogyism and Pkiiit- 
terei, and wooing Clara Wieck, were less famil- 
iar ; to some, perhaps, a little strange aud puz- 
zling. The Adagio J at least, was lovely and en- 
tirely clear. The Intermezzo^ A^ry, rapid, unre- 
lenting, with its spasmodic, still reiterated figure, 
breaks out like a sort of long pent up divine rage, 
and storms itself away before the wondering lis- 
tener. Fully as the master had it in his fingers, 
its intensity perhaps told more than its beauty to 
many of the audience. The third piece, from 
those moody fancies which Schumann has named 
after UofiTmann's '^Kapellmeister Kreisler's Suf- 
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ferinora," is fall of interesting: matter, and would 
be better appreciated on a second hearing;. Liszt 
has woven a number of the charming little waltzes, 
which Schubert flun^ off without stint so easilj, 
into a Tery pretty chaplet, adding gay ribbands 
to the gathered fresh leaves. — In all these pieces, 
we may say, that Mr. Dresel never played with 
sorer, fleeter finger, with finer accent, more con- 
summate taste and mastery inspired with trupst 
mnsical feeling, nor with such calm superiority 
to his own nervous temperament, which he thus 
turned to exquisite advantage, as in this return 
to concert giving. 

As for the singing, it was an act of pure loyalty 
and kindness in Mr. Ereissman to appear at all. 
He was suflTering with a physical trouble too near 
the Tocal organs, and the only wonder was that 
he sang the two Franz songs so well. He did it 
rather than disappoint the expectation of song 
entirely ; and he was ready to sing other things, 
in case he found himself in fit condition. 



Second Concert, Saturday, Dec. 8. Some 
expressed disappointment that there were so many 
Utile pieces in the first programme. This time 
there was unmixed satisfaction. 

1. Oooesrto fbr ihrM PlaiiM. tn D minor J. 8. Baeh 

[AeeompanlmrDti MmnKod fbralbvrth]. 
1. Omvotte froai OrehMtm Salt*, and Pavtoml Symphonj 
from tha Chrittmas Oiatorlo, arrangad for Two Ptanoa. 

Bach 

8. Saranada. and allacro GU^oito Mandalatohn 

[OrrhoitTftl aecompanlment for a Soeond Piano]. 
4. Perenada. tnm Don GIOTannl Moaui 

6. Threa Piano 9oIo« : 

«. "NoTallettCf" Bob. SchQinaiiii 

[K miijor 

ft, Nottoma Chopin 

TB major, op. 9] 
e. Yalm Caprtoe aftar WaltMf by ?r. Behnbart. 
[A minor.] Lint 

6 Threa Mnaonrkaa Chopin 

■ minor, op. 41; S major op. 6; and iharp minor, 

op. 41. 

7. Two Bongs Rob. Tram 

8. Adagio and Rondo fttmi first Oonearto Chopin 

This time Bach advanced stilt further info the 
affections of the audience, and still further into the 
middle of the programme. The Gavotte, arrang 
ed by Mr. D. from an orchestral Suite de pUees, 
has an irrestibly quaint, lifesome charm ; it was as 
fresh as if composed to-day ; something trium- 
phantly, plavfully good and right about it ; not a 
learned manufacture merely, but a bright poetic 
God-send. The Pastoral Symphony from the 
Weihnacht» Cantata, did it not remind you of 
Handel's ? But it is even lovelier, and has more 
in it. The triple Concerto in D minor (Bach 
wrote but two of them, though several for two 
pianos, and fi)r one, and one for even four, all 
with stringed quartet accompaniment) is the more 
important of the two, richer in Ideas and feeling, 
eqnally perfect in art. It is more often played 
abroad. Mendelssohn played it in the J^ipzig 
concerts with Moscheles and Clara Schumann ; 
also in London, with Thalberg and Moscheles, 
where Mendelssohn outshone them both when it 
came his turn to extemporize a cadenza at a giv- 
en point in one of its three movements. Our ar- 
tists (Messrs. Lang, Leonhard and Parker) 
attempted no such flights, but kept to the written 
text, Mr. Dresel again plapng the string parts 
on a fourth piano. We shall not soon forget the 
time when Mr. Dresel introduced it here before, 
nearly twelve years ago, in the first concerts that 
he gave in Boston. Then the three pianos were 
played by Jaell, Scharfenbcrg (of New YorkJ, 
and Dresel, and with the string quartet tn hind 
(Schultze, Meisel, Meyer and Bergmann). It has 
been played in Boston twice since, we believe ; 
hut never so effectively, and with such apprecia- 



tive audience, as this time. Wtj have no room 

for what we have to say about it now, but shall 

return to it. It was a complete success. 

Mendelssohn's Serenade and AlU^o Giojoso 

has never been played here before. Next to the 

two Concertos, it is the largest, the fullest of 

matter, the most interesting, and by all odds 

the most difficult of all his piano compositions. 

It was a consummate feat of execution on the 

part of Mr. Dresel. Mr. Kreissmann b^ing still 

disabled, the Don Juan serenade was very kindly 

sung and very acceptably,by an amateur,a pupil of 
Mr. Dresel, whose capital arrangment of the 
staccato accompaniment for two pianos was any- 
thing but labor wasted; ,we would that Mr. 
Dresel's spirit might enter into all the pianists 
whq sit down to accompany singers in our con- 
certs. 

Now for the "little" pieces, — yet not so Tery 
little. The Novelette, by Schumann, is one of 
his most fine and faseinntini; little poems ; the 
B major Nocturne of Chopin, on« of the most 
bewitching of the lovely tribe ; and could either 
of them have been played more perfectly ? 
Another Liszt-ian wreath of Schubert waltzes, 
and more inter(>sting than the other. We had 
grown almost cloyed and wearied with Chopin's 
Mazourkas (such moods will come upon one even 
with regard to some of the best things) ; but 
these three sprang up into new, fresh bloom be- 
fore us, under the artist's magic touch. 

For a finale the Adagio (rapturous love dream 
of a poet's heart), and the delisrhtful playful 
Rondo, from Chopin's £-minor Concerto, with 
orchestral parts on a second piano by Mr. Leon- 
hard. This was always one oi Mr. Dresel's 
favorite pieces, and-one of his mo^t perfe(^t render- 
ings. To many of us it recalled many a sweet 
hour and company, to hear it. 



Obitnary. 

Gborok Sanglier died in this city, November 28, 
1864, aged 28 years. He was horn in Durham, in 
England. Developing at an early age a great fond- 
ness for music, he became one of the choir boys in 
the Cathedral of that place. In this position he was 
found fourteen years ago by one of our most disrln- 
gnished native ronsiciaus, who, attracted by his beau- 
ty of person and disposition, and his charmiog voice, 
took him under his proteetion. Since then he has 
been to this gentleman as an adopted son. During 
the greater portion of the time, he has been his con- 
stant companion in his sojoumings in different 
parts of Europe and this country, _co6peratin(r in 
his various musical enterprises, singing in the choirs 
under his direction, asristing in the compilation of the 
works which he has edited, and adding his own ex- 
quisite taste and talent to those of his pntron in all 
his labors. For several years he has resided in this 
city,^where ho has been well known to all lovers of 
music, and has won the regard and affection of a 
large circle of acquaintances. 

Mr. Sanglier has been for some months suffering 
from heart-complaint, and his sensitive constitution, 
enfeebled by disease, was recently still more broken, 
by distress at the death of an old and dear friend, 
closely followed by that of a beloved sister. While 
in this state, he was a few days since attacked by 
three ruffians in soldiers' dre.«8, whose dranken brawl- 
ing he had attempted to pacify, and, thoa^sh defend- 
ing himself manfully for a tim9, was overpowered by 
numbers and fearfully beaten. By this injury, his 
nervous system was finally shattered, and he was 
thrown into violent delirious fever. Af^er the lapse 
of four days, his fever abated to such an extent, that 
his adopted father, who had nursed him tenderly by 
day and night, left him hite in the evening in charjre 
of the physicians at the hospital, and went home for 
a few hours' rest, confident that he should find him 
convalescent in the morning. Another paroxysm of 
delirium shortly ensued, which however soon passed 



away, leaving him calm and tranquil as before. At 
midnight he started up with a groan, pressing his 
hand to his heart, and then sank back and died as 
quietly as a child falls asleep. 

It appeared upon examination that ho could have 
lived at most only a few months longer ; but the 
disease of the heart which caused his death, was un- 
doubtedly more speedily brought to its fatal result by 
the injury which he received. 

So has passed away George Sanglier, perhaps in 
good time for himself, for his sensitive temperament 
and facile disposition were hardly fit to withstand the 
shocks and temptations of the world. But the Void 
he has left in the life of those who have known his 
noble qualities of mind and heart, have felt the kind- 
ly warmth of his nature, loving and tender as a wo- 
man's, and have appreciated the delicate refinement 
of his character, will not easily be filled. 

As these friends gathered to see him laid beneath 
the church where his voice had so often been heard, 
there were tears in the eyes of the listeners, and in the 
voices of the choristers, while they sang, to his loved 
patron's exquisite music, of those tears which God 
shall wipe away from all eyes, and of his sun which 
shall no more go down. 



Gouwod's "Faust." Messrs. Ditson & Co. 
have added to their long list of beautiful editions of 
Standard Operas, this last favorite, complete, and in 
their best style. The music is in large, clear and at- 
tractive type ; the piano part enriched by indications 
of the orchestral instrumentation. The words are 
given in Italian and English, the latter being Mr. 
Chorley's translation, with the exception of tho!>e fit- 
ted to the principal songs, which were translated, with 
fidelity and taste, from the original French text 
by Mr. J. C. Johnson. 

Here now is a capital chance for the admirers of 
"Faust" to revive its fascinations as often as they 
wish, and'for others to satisfy themselves at leisure 
whether it is indeed a work of genius or not. 

This vocal score is soon to be followed bv a Piano- 
forte Arrangement of the opera, which will also be 
useful. 



Prosfbcts. Mr. Zbrrahh'b subscription lists 
for three Orchestral Concerts, Snnday evenings, at 
theMelodeon, will be out to-day. — The Mendels- 
aofiif Quintette Cluh have' not abandoned the 
field, we are glad to say, but will resume their Cham- 
ber Concerts on the 20th, playing Beethoven's great 
B-flat Quartet (posthumous) among other good 
things. 

Handel and Hatdn. The oratorio "Eli" drew 
a moderate audience.and so much of it as we witnessed 
(for "Eli" has no charm for us so potent as Mr. 
Emerson's lectures) was well performed. The cho- 
rus force was large and well drilled ; Mrs. Cart 
sang the part of Samuel with toucliing simplicity 
and truth of feeling, as well as rich contnUto voice ; 
Miss Houston was earnest and brilliant ; and Mr. 
Wheeler and Mr. Rudolphsbn, the former espec- 
ially, did themselves much credit. We do not think 
quite so badly of Costa's work as "Timothy" upon 
another page; and wo do think that a well-conceived, 
musician-like work, not strikingly "new," is oden 
worth more than such bold, vague aspirations after 
novelty as se! up claims to our attention in these days. 
Still we agree, that "Eli" is neither a very original 
nor a great work, and wish the H. & H. Society would 
spend the same amount of time on matter of more 
moment. 

For Readers of German. Messrs. De Vries 
and Ibarra, in the Albion building, are issaing a se- 
ries of charming little German books, fn a most taste- 
fnl stvie of print, chiefly for the use of yonng hidres 
who have German lesson*, but attractive ta nil friends 
of German literature. Among them is "Primessin 
line,** an exquisite Marchen of the Hara mountains ; 
" Wan sick der Watd erzHh/t, by Putlitx ; and now a 
couple of Art Esiiays,.on the "Venus of Milo," and 
on "Rafael and Michael Angelo," by Hermann 
Grimm, theauihorof the -'Lifeof Michael Angelo," 
and son of one of the famous brothers Grimm. He 
is a devout Art student, a man of fresh, vigorous 
high thought, greatly in sympnthy with our Emerson, 
to whom these "Zwei Essays" are dedicated. — These 
little books are cheap, as well as models of artistic 
print. 

Crowded Out.— A string of notices of smaller 
concerts, &c., olready in type. 
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Two old landscapes are particnlarly charming 
and instrociive, for they exhibit what our lanscape 
painters lack, for the most part, altogether, poetry 
of feeling and imagination. One by Cole, with a 
fine sentiment for the grand and distant and ssrial, in 
nature ; a rare ripeness and mcMowness of tone and 
color pervading the wide air and tender sky. Incor- 
rect, it is yet deeply poetical, steeped in, and inspired 
by, the feeling, as is the grand picture of the Shep- 
herds by the same great artist on the Athenaeum 
staircase. The man was a real and great poet in art 
and has not left his successor. This scene well be- 
fits the most tragic and fascinating of Cooper's 
stories, the Last of the Mohicans ; which is in liter- 
ature precisely what this is in art, an extravaganxa, 
yet a poetic and beautiful work. 

The other lanscape ascribed to Zucharelli, full of 
poetic significance and a sweet serenity ' of feeling, 
so clear, calm, cool, suggestive of an ideal world. It 
is an abstraction of the poetic elements in natnre, 
and a composing therewith, out of the mind and 
fancT and feeling, a thing, to he sure, which has no 
foundation in real life, but which is nevertheless de- 
lightful and beautiful. 

Mora real than Hrlno; things 
Nursling of immortality. 

There is a kernel of truth, ard genius and beauty, 
somewhere in the old masters, even the lanscapists, 
which preserves them. An appeal to one's senti- 
ment, one's aspiration, one's longing. Let our men 
paint with as much poetry and they will delight tKe 
time to come. It is a dealing with the world after 
the poet's own heart. No literal, dry transcript of 
reality, which, unless it is inspired, impregnated, 
transmuted with, the artist's feeling, his soul, and 
imagination, is ever a caput mortuum 

It is true there is little study of natnre, no know- 
ledge of rock form ; g eology, stratification, granula- 
tion ; substance, texture or color. Exactness is not 
studied ; the beauty of detail not apprehended or 
felt, nor the geology known ; but there is a charm of 
sentiment and feeling — tnie, poetic, deep, refined, — 
there is romance, tone, harmony which comes from 
the taste, heart, soul ; and with which natare,.in her 
loveliness and her perfection, has inspired them ; 
which has entered into their natures, and dwelt 
there, and is expressed with the added beauty of the 
spirit which preserves and will continue to do so 
against all the assaults of modern criticism, its barren 
knowledge and empty soul. 

Imagination redeems a carnal, sensual, material 
world. It is the heart of humanity, the kern at of 
hope, the soul of faith, the looking for things to 
come — This explains the long lived ness of the old 
ma^tters, (poetic name) and their hold upon men's 
feelings. They touch the heart, and are seated in the 
warm imagination like a friend. Guests at the hearth, 
and dear and loved companions for every vacant, 
casual hour, when they awaken us to new and un- 
expected beauty. For art like nature and poetry, 
has many meanings : 

A thing of beauty {51 a joy foroTer, 
lt*a loTellneM increaMS, 



(( 



All high poetry is infinite. It is the first acorn 
which contained all oaks potentially. Veil after 
veil may be wiih<lrawn and the inmost naked beauty 
of the meaning never exposed. # # # # 

The source of an unforeseen and inconceived 
delight." 

It is vain to suppose they will ever be obsolete. 
Any work wliioh has passed the ordeal of succeitsive 
centuries, and survives to our time, contains within 
itself the principles of its own immortality. Two 
centuries are as good as an eternity. Such works 
nre sure to have somelhinjr precious in them, and to 
be posscssse*! of genius, which we must labor 10 find 
out ; and not falsly believing we know more than 



they, insult their aged fame with doubt and ignorance. 

You cannot unseat the old deities, or reverse 

the verdict of posterity. Logic will not do it. The 

Greek deities-will live as long as the world, alive in 

the imagination, if dead in the faith. Feeling is finer 

than thought, truer and keener than knowledge, 

else had our beliefs long ago vanished, and oar faiths 

dwindled to naught. 

The little unfinished picture by Grease ; whether 
by that master or not, is an exqtisite piece of paint- 
ing, for richness and freshness, and sentiment — very 
instructive to every artist. The drapery has the 
character ofGreu^e, and we cannot judge what it 
might be had the artist finished it. Perhaps the 
ivory, enamelled finish, like porcelain, of the picture 
in the next room, i)elonging to the Athennum, 
would have been given to this. We think it is 
more beautiful as it is ; for exquisite as is the beauty, 
truth of tint, in that picture, and perfect the silver 
harmony, yet it is not nature ; it does not give the 
feeling of flesh as this does. Appropriate, if any 
where, to the subject of a young girl, who in her 
freshness and perfection, t»like a bit of the enamel of 
nature, it is still hard, and does not please us as this 
unfinished work, which has more of the true texture, 
and richness of nature and life. It is like much of 
the exquisite works of Carlo Dolci, particnlarly the 
St. Cecilia at the Manfrini at Venice and the Dres- 
den Gallery ,* the perfection of prettiness and doll- 
like beauty in the painting, but a false porcelain style 
to be done on canvass. But what can exceed the 
tremulous, budding freshness of the youthful girl, 
flushed with a breathing beauty ; the melting tender- 
ness of yonthful feature ; sensitive, exquisite form 
and color ; a deliciousness of beauty which makes us 
think of the old poet : 

Ttaera U a garden In her ftca 

Whera ros<ea and whita HIieH blow, 

A heavenly paradlae In that place, 
Wherein all pleaeani fruits do wron ; 

There cherried grow that none may buy, 
Tin Cberry-EIpe themselves do cry. 

The picture 443, by Sassoferralto. wrongly put 
down to Lo Spagno. is' a very beautiful and genuine 
specimen of this pecnliar and refined old master. 
The harmony of it, in this key of white color, re- 
lieved by blue, is very perfect, and the hand a 
wonderful piece of painting. Never was the soft- 
ness, and roundness, and exquisite beauty of the 
female hand better given. The delicacy and refine- 
ment of it, as to color and feeling, harmonise with the 
puritvof the face. One would make it his fetisch, 
kneef down to it, worship it, as a savage his idol ; for 
beauty on the sensitive and artistic natnre, takes al- 
most the hold of worship. Poets and artists are 
pagans all, from Schiller to Wordsworth ; both la- 
menting the decay of the antique, which Eeats re- 
created, with refreshed and added glory. 

*' The Intelligible forms of anelenC poets, 
The fidr hamanitlve of old religions." 

The peasant girl, 357, by Dana is one of this 
very artistic artist's best things. Painted in a very 
free manner, and far removed from hardness or dry- 
ness, we have all we need in art ; or, at least, the best 
thing it can give us, the sentiment and feeling of 
things ; not the dull, dreary reality, the poor approxi- 
mation to the fact, without fancy or feeling, mferior 
artists give. The French style of Mr. Dana is 
steeped in sentiment, which is the characteristic of 
that school, a little too facile, — fatal facility and 
chic sometimes. It neglects form and line and 
figure, which were the aim of the old Italian schools 
—the classical style — for the romantic method, — a 
thing essentially modern, gothic, reformatory, and 
which began about the time of Watteau in art, who 
was followed by Gainsborough and Constable. 
These men brok ; up the old schools and introduced 
the modern feeling. 

This picture has great beauty of color, and the face 
and posture a winning charm. Mr. Dana has great 
facility, and a wide range, and will do much good, 
we think, jn this country, where although we are not 
ready to acknowledge it, art is yet in its very in- 
fancy. 

How delightful is old Vandervelde ! He delights 
in lagunes, which are among the most poetical 
things in nature, shadowy with clouds, picturesque 
with craft, burnished with sunsets ; gleaming in long, 
lustrou:^, \i\zy lines of silvery light and calm.placid as 
an infant in its sleep, smiling all the day ineft'ably ; as 
one sees them in Holland, or in the waterv enchant- 
ment of Venice, whera the Alps sun themselvi^s in the 
sea, reflecting old watch towers and the harbor piles. 

** In Hkeaem of a peak of clumped Isles*' 

» « » * * « * 



** Where from their many isl«s In evening's glaam, 
It'S towers and it's palaces did seem 
Like fabrics ofenchantaieat piled to Heaven." 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

blow me a kiss on the wind ! Ballad. 

C. M. E, Oliver, 30 

A very pretty idea for the young sailor and his 
sweetheart. The musle la very sweet. 
Jessy Gray. Song and Chorus. E. L, Bimt. 30 

An Bnfclish ballad, very simple and pretty. Jessy 
Is the May Qneen in the first verse, Is loved and deaer- 
ted In the second, and, of eourao, rssts In the vilhiffe 
church yard In the third verse. 

The Soldier's request. Dr, Hapket. 90 

Another of the appropriate war eongs. Soldier^ 
Ikmllies appreciate and like them all. 

1 wait my love. Song. H. Wat. 80 

A pleasing and siniple ballad. 
Happy Boyhood. Song. C. Blamphin, SO 

A floe English ballad. 

Instrumental Maslo. 

Delta Psi Waits. H. W, and A.T.S, 30 

A decidedly gdod waits, and not dflBcaU. The D. 

P.'s to whom it Is dedicated, should take It In hand, 

and eanse It to be generally known. 
Bay of Quinte. Polka Mazourka. 

H. F. Ckaiaupka. 30 
Quite a brilliant pleee, and easy for those who play 
octaves with tolerable foellity. Dedicated to the bach- 
elors of Belle-vllle, where the belles will play it often, 
It Is to be hoped. 

Un ballo in maschero. (Revoe melodiqne, four 

hands). F. Beyer, 60 

Contains the favorite melodies of the "Masked 

Ball.** A very expressive piece. The practise of good 

duets, by learners, oannot be too highly reeom- 

mended. 

Orfa, Grand Polka. Seven Octavei, 30 

Of medium difll<tnlty, and quite light and graceful 
In oharacter, although showing considerable of that 
power which la ebaraeteristio of ** Seven Uetaves," 
compositions. 

La Chant da Martjrs. Grand Caprice Religi- 
eose. Seven Octavet. 30 

Very powerful, grand and tmprearivs. It Is some- 
what difflcttit to perform, hot well worth tte time 
taken In learning It. 

Pensive Polka Afazoarka. Seven Octaves. 30 

A good piece by the same author as tbeotlNcs. 

Books. 

Org Air Gems. — A collection of Offertoires, Ele- 
vations, Communions, Preludes, Fugues, &c. 
By Andre, Batiste, Brosig, Hesse, Freyer, and 

others. Arranged and edited by Frederick S. 

Davenport. Cloth, $3.00 ; Boards, $2.50 

It Is getting to be a nsoeesity with organists to have 
a library of oompositions Ibr the Instrument. Many 
to be sure, have great power of extemporisation, but 
the greatest Inventor cannot Invert always ; and It is 
quite a relief to liave a book of good mnaic to foil back 
upon, for part or the whole of a voluntary. There 
laalsoanevident use and satlsfoction in praetidng 
the worlu of the most sklifiil performers in the 
world. 

The "gems'* of the present work are carefully selec- 
ted. 9*tlste Is organist of the great oigan in the 
charch of 9t. Sustaehe, In Paris. Hesse, recently 
deceased, was considered, next to Schneider, to be the 
beet organist In the world. 



Music bt U&il. — Music is sentby mall. the expense beieg 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persona 
at a distance will find Che conveyance a saving oftin>»and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Bach*8 " Triple Concerto'' in D minor. 

▲ REailNIfiCEKCE OF BOSTON CONCERTS IN 

The interest attendin<r the revival of this work 
in Mr. Otto Drescl's present series of concerts, 
carries us back to the scene of that gentleman's 
earliest concerts here, held far above the crowd, 
as it were, in a remote little **upper chamber" 
upon Tremont Street, — there bein^ no nice 
Chick erin^ hall at that time. Then it was that 
he, with brother artists, fi^ave us a first and mem- 
orable impression (to *'fit audience, though few") 
of Bach's Dminor Concerto, the last of the two 
which the grand old roaster composed for three 
pianos, or more properly clavichords^ with accom- 
paniment of two violins, viola and violoncello. 
Partly to strengthen by comparison the impres- 
sion made by that work now, and partly for the 
pleasure of recalling the fine group of pianists 
who were its interpreters at that time, we repro- 
duce here some portions of our record of Mr. 
Dresel's fifth and last Soiree, March 5, 1853. 
(The other numbers of the programme were a 
highly original and interesting Trio of Mr. Dre- 
sel's for piano, violin, and 'cello; Beethoven's Son- 
ata for violin and piano in F ; Etuden and other 
smaller pieces from Chopin and Stephen Heller : 
and Hammel's Septet, the piano ]>art played by 
Scharfenberg with full accompaniments — flute, 
oboe, horn, viola, 'cello, and double-bass, by 
member of the old " Germania Society." 

TBE CONCERTO 

From the newest to the oldest ; — yet to the 
audience literally new, while in quality it has the 
perennial newness and freshness of genius. The 
Concerto of Sebastian Bach, for three pianos, 
with string quartet accompaniment, — this was 
really the great feature of the evening. This 
work has been much played in Germany of late 
years ; and it is the piece in which Mendelssohn 
once, 10 Tendon, distinguished himself to such ad- 
vantage over Moscheles and Thalberg, by the re- 
markable cadence which he extemporized, •after 
each had by previous understanding essayed the 
like at points indicated in the preceding move- 
ments ; that remarkable triumph has become a 
tradition in London. Our three pianists attempted 
no such flights, but adhered to the written text. 
This Concerto was only for the first time published 
in 1845, and owes its origin, it is said, to the fact 
that the father wished to exercise his two oldest 
sons, W^ Friedemann and C. Ph. Emanuel, in all 
sorts of delivery. Friedemann left the paternal 
house and went to Dresden in 1 7.S3, at the age of 
twenty-three ; Emanuel went to E^crlin in 1 738, at 
the aze of twenty-four. Hence it is presumed that 
this Concerto was composed before 1 733. and in 
the most brilliant period of the grand old master's 
creative activity. The editor of the score directs 
by way of preface that : *^ The string accompani- 
meuts should be kept subdued and delicate ; the 
three pianos must be of equal strength and excel- 
lence, but all the better for a little variety in 
coloring of tone. The three players must wholly 
lay aside the more modem style of playing, never 
raise the dampers, but carry their parts through 
with sobriety, delicacy, and in strict time. Nei- 
ther one must wish to be prominent oVer his fel- 
lows, since they all three have equal right, and 
there are only a few passages more for the first 
piano. The hammering and lifeless mode of play- 



ing, now-a-dayfl sometimes esteemed Bacft-ish, 
must be utterly avoided ; for the old pianLsts 
(harpsichordists) Mng upon their instruments and 
delivered the music with warmth, nay with in- 
spiration, and yet con dixcrezionCf — or with mod- 
esty, as they used to call it." 

We think we may say that these conditions 
were on Wednesday evening pretty nearly ful- 
filled. Jael took the first piano, his by right of 
almost unlimited facility of execution *, and his 
was most distinctly heard, as a matter of course, 
bf ing the highest part and having more of the 
expansion and ornamental part of the melody ; 
yet that the second and third, Scharfenberg 
and Dresel. were not wanting, was evident from 
the perfect unity with which all moved together, 
and from the general breadth and fullness of tone, 
csperially where the vigorous and noble themes 
so often ran in unison. T^e pianos were three 
of Chickering's newest, f not exactly equal, the 
first being of seven, the others of si.w octaves, — 
but either of them a " Grand" compared with 
anything that old Bach's boys had to play on ;) 
all of beautiful and refined tone, and great even- 
ness throughout, surpassing even those esteemed 
his best before his manufactory was destroyed by 
fire ; indeed these newinstrum«>nts seemed to have 
come out tried and purified, as it were, from 
** the refiner's fire." The accompaniments, by 
Messsrs. Schultze and Melsel (violin^, Meyer 
(viola), and Bcrgm.ann and Balcke ('cello and 
contra-basso, on one part,) were delicately and 
neatly given, though it was difficult to subdue 
the piercing violin tones fully to the standard of 
of the pianos. Of the music itself what shall we 
say ? Let no one henceforth talk of Bach as'^dry" 
and learned ; for here- every movement was full 
of charm, of humanity, of poetry, of wisdom, 
— ^in a word of genius, the most sound and 
wholesome and harmonious. With no pretention, 
none of the modem straining for effect, no curious 
episodes, or strange modulations, how the ming- 
ling strains of melody flowed on like a full, clear, 
limpid river, as if from an inexhaustible source, 
vet with no waste, and to an unwavering goal I 
The neatness, the transparency, the easy contin- 
uous on-flow of the music, so large and strong in 
the first movement, were perfectly refreshing to 
the sense and satisfying to the soul ; here was 
** no nonsense," and no stupid gravity in the 
avoidance thereof. It realized the most loving 
traditions of Bach. The second movement, in 
the six eight Siciliano rhythm, opens with the 
daintiest, and most delicately piquant style of 
melody that could bo imagined — sweet and full 
of sensibility and poetry, however, — and soon 
proves its right to be dainty, by melting and run- 
ning away in a right hearty, frank and affection- 
ately cheerful stream of melody, until the pause, 
filled by the airy little cadence from Jaell's flying 
fingers, and the good old-fashioned, orthodox 
Adaerio half-close, leading at once into the Alle- 
gro Fugue ; of course Bach could not get through 
without that. And how beautiful the theme of 
that fugue ! how gracefully passed about, till its 
outline, everywhere reflected in the mingling 
currents of the instruments, had that unity in 
variety that you see in the wavy surface of the 
full mountain brook, descending to the plain, and 
spreading swiftly vet composedly along over the 
motley, fairy pebbles and mosses. Every now 
and then there seemed to be little momentary 
breaks, where one part after another would nim- 
bly shoot across in a spray of soft and rapid little 
demi-semi-quavers, — and so, merrily and swim- 
mingly on to the end, which seems the outlet into 
wider and still waters. 

THE THREE FIAXI8TS. 

The Septet was a luxurious feast of tones. So 



was indeed the entire concert. And looking 
back upon it, one of the most interestingYeatures 
was the marked, yet harmonious contrast of the 
three pianists. Dresel, nervous, fastidious, self- 
exacting, criticsl. anxiously loyal to an artistic 
idesl, caring mainly for the music {ind the mas- 
ter's thought, and despising all parade of mere 
performance, somewhat moody withal, and with a 
touch of genius in him ; — Jaell, happy as the 
day is long, plump-full of music to his fingers* 
ends, revelling in unbounded faculty of execu- 
tion, able and happy to interpret (and always 
with true^^nd characteriHtic, as w<ll as polish- 
ed, elegant expression) the works of all sorts of 
masters, — a sort of young Rossini or Alboni of the 
])iano ; and Scharfenberg, the quietest, and 
most balanced of the three, with less of genius 
than the first, less of child-like exuberance of 
strength and nervous energy than the second, yet 
more of the sound and practical morale of a sub- 
stantial artist, perhaps, than either. He is the 
natural middle of the group; and all are large 
and genuine enough to meet like brothers on the 
common ground of Art. The contrast • in their 
styles of playing is in correspondence with the 
characters and faces of the men. Jaell has a 
Imioh nnrivalled for limpid purity and roundness 
of tone,*never shows a painful sign of exertion, 
and marches smilingly through all the difficult 
music that anybody ever wrote, as thronsh a per- 
petual banquet hall. Dresel is as unlike this as 
possible ; his nervous manner, as if in close mortal 
conflict with difficulties, his crisp, ftacrafo, criti- 
cally nice touch, his sacrifice of literalities and 
common readings to carefully refined, character- 
istic conceptions of an author or a tempo^ his 
tendency to be himself the poet in his readings, of 
the great-tone poets, — all this charms the like- 
minded and wins upon the thoughtful, but is apt 
to prepossess unfavorably those who look most to 
externals, or who regard a pianist more with 
reference to his instrument and the right humor- 
ing thereof, or his public and the right humoring 
thereof also, than ttiey do with main reference 
to musical expression. He does not pretend 
to the character of a great executant and many 
times would rather see Jaell ride some cheval-de- 
hcUtaille of a favorite master, than mount the 
hard-mouthed Pegasus himself. Scharfenberg, 
like a sound, loyal artist, renders all his music 
with unblemished accuracy, and manly absence 
of all nonsense and weakness. We may think it 
a privilege to have heard them all. Would that 
such fortunate conjunction of good stars might 
longer last I 



Death of P. Sonde. 

(Prom the Lower Rhine Musik-Zettung.) 

Tt is not long since Fiorentino died, and musical 
criticism in Paris has again suffered a severe 
loss ; Pierre Scudo, the musical critic of the Revue 
des deux Mondes and some other Parisian pe- 
riodicals, fell a victim, on the 21st October, at 
Blois, to the attacks of madness which, for fome 
months previously, had prevented his pursuing 
his professional avocations and necessitated his 
retirement from public life. 

Scudo was born on the 8th June, 1806, at 
Venice. He went, however, at an early age to 
Paris, and, when about eighteen, was admitted 
into Choron's Musical Institute. How he found 
his way to France, and what took him to Paris 
is something we do not know. His eccentric 
manners rendered him a favorite with his fellow 
students, among whom was Duprez, afterwards 
so celebrated as a singer. Choron usually called 
him his Court Jester. His voice was insignificant, 
and his musical knowledge still more so ; but he 
possessed an intelligent mind, to which were 
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added the impulses and nature of an Italian, to- 
gether with jrreat confidence in himself. As he 
was continually engaged in musical pursuits at 
the Institute, his practical education was advanc- 
ed by the study of classical works, which Choron 
made his pupils sing, almost to the exclusion of 
alt othei*s. Technical vocal instruction, proper- 
ly so called, was imparted only in a defective 
manner, so that Scudo never properly l«»arned 
how to sing. Notwithstanding this, he was se- 
lected, owing principally to his nationality, to 
suittain a second part in // Viaggio a Reints^ an 
opera composed by liossini expressly for the coro- 
nation of Charles X. in 1824. 

In consequence of the Revolution of 1830, 
Choron's Scbo6l for Church-Music was closed, 
and Scudo compelled to look about for some 
means of gaining a livelihood. From this period, 
M. F^tis, «!« he tells us in his Biographie Univer- 
selle, vol. y II, lost sight of him, but was informed 
that he became a clarionet player in a regiment- 
al band, and, in 1832, was stationed at Nantes. 
He is said, at the same period, to havcpluTiged 
into the wjitingsof the theosophers Jacob Bohme, 
Van Helmont. St. Martin, and others. F^tis 
mentions the fact as a mere report, but if it be 
true, now, that Scudo has so unfortunately fallen 
a victim to mental derangement, it carries with 
it greater weight than would otherwise have been 
the case, since it is suggestive of a previous ec- 
centric tendency in his mind. That, however, 
he devoted the period in question to the task of 
making i\p for lost time seems highly probable, 
and may be asserted with tolerable certainty, 
from his subsequent appearance as an author. 

After his return to Paris, he gave lessons in 
singing. He wrote, also, a large number of. songs, 
or romances, many of which were published, and, 
for a time were popular among dilettanti. F^tis 
gives the title of two or three dozen, but passes a 
very severe judgment on them. What we re- 
member to have seen of them proves, it is true, 
that composition was not the sphere in wliiph 
Scudo was destined to shine. In the accompani- 
ments, also, of these romances we perceive what 
was either a striking want of acquaintance 
with the elements of harmony, or unpardonable 
haste. 

He did much more in the way of musical criti- 
cism, or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, of re- 
porting matters connected with music ; for he did 
not possess sufficient acquirements to write ster- 
ling criticism founded upon theoretical analysis 
of a work of art. We should, however, be doing 
him injustice were we to go so far as to deny him 
the musical knowledge necessary for an inde- 
pendent sedthetic opinion on music; and in exact- 
ly the same degree that the judgment F^tis 
passes on him as a composer is correct, what he 
says about him as a writer on music is ill-natured 
and unjust. If we leave out of consideration a 
partiahty for the Italians, his countrymen, which 
sometimes exercised a strong influence on him, 
Scudo was, above all, one of the few Parisian 
critics who gave utterance to his conscientious 
convictions, and never allowed himself to be 
swayed by any considerations whatever save 
those of art. He possessed, moreover, a polished 
and attractive style, especially and laudably re- 
markable from the fact of his being free from that 
continual striving after esprit which besets so 
ma,ny feuiUeton writers, and of his never being 
tempted into coloring his judgment one way or 
the other for the sake of a witty idea, or into 
wounding any one personally, although, es- 
pecially in the last yearsof his life, he despatched 
many subjects very curtl}', and was frequently 
harsh and dogmatical. As one of the writers, for 
many years, on the Revue des deux Mondes^ he 
had, it is true, succeeded in making hfmself a 
sort of authority on musical matters, and in as- 
serting his equality with the other talented con- 
tributors to that periodical. 

His articles in the Revue and other publica- 
tions be gave to the world under various collec- 
tive tjtles in the years 1850, 1854, 1859, 1860, 
and 1864. He wrote, likewise, a,, kind of art- 
romance : Le Chevalier Sarti^ which has been 
translated into German. The Niederrheinische 
Musik^Zeitung also reproduced many his artieles, 



though often obliged to oppose him, especially in 
his opinions on German art. On the other hand, 
however, he expressed unbounded admiration of 
German and especially Rhenish concert per- 
formances, with which he became acquainted 
only a few years since, while, according to his 
own assertion, the oratorio choruses transported 
him into a completely new sphere of artistic en- 
joyment. 

His intellect began to be deranged at the com- 
mencement of the present year, and at last, his 
disease degenerated into downright madness, so 
that his death — which occurred on the 2l8t Octo- 
ber — must be looked on as a blensing, by all who 
felt any interest in him. L. Bischoff. 

Cologne^ November 5. 



The London Athenceum^ in announcing the 
death of M. Scudo, says : 

The rank of French journalists has been just 
narrowed by the death of M. Scudo, whose 
writings on music have been long popular with a 
certain section of connoisseurs, and by the chas- 
tity and elegance of their style liave made them- 
selves welcome elsewhere than in Paris. Tried, 
however, without reference to manner, their es- 
sential weakness, absence of generosity, and ig- 
norance of all that passed, save in one deariy 
beloved corner of the world of art, render them 
valueless for the purposes of reference. Devoted 
to the elder school of of Italian Opera composers 
and singers (many of whom he idolized only by 
hearsay), M. Scudo was, among all specious critics 
of modern times, the most resolute to hold no 
communion with all that was passing round him. 
It was so easy to talk of Za Coltellini (afterwards 
Madame MericofTre) as a singer to whom no 
woman in the later degenerate days was worthy 
to hold the candle ; so easy to repeat, for ever 
andever, raptures overCimarosa's **Matrimonio," 
and Mozart's " Trio of Masks," in »' Don Juan," 
and '* Voi che sapete !" Nothing could be more 
absurd (because of its contemptuous ignorance) 
than the manner in which M. Scudo would lay 
down the law concerning mu«c in 'England, 
which country (he once avowedly declared in our 
hearing) contained nothing worth the trouble of 
a visit. And yet he did not hesitate, therefore, 
to speak, ex cathedra, of our oratorio perform- 
ances, and of Handel as a fosbil composer, and to 
insult Mendelssohn I M. Scudo became more 
dogmatic and slighter in his criticisms as years 
went on ; more and more obviously carried away 
by that overweening temper which, by its bigotry, 
fancies it can defy time and its inevitable changes 
of loss and gain. At length his mind, which 
could never have been a strong or healthy one, 
gave way ; and, after a ^hort perio<l of violent 
distemperature, he died at Blois, in confinement 
— The successor of M. Fiorentino as a dramatic 
critic, M. Horace Viel-Castel, — a duller writer 
but a far more honest judge than that avowedly 
purchaseable person, — also, died a few days 
since, in or near Paris. 
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Halle, Pbussia, Nov. 13.— I promi»cd to write 
as soon as I should have anythiug to say ; four weeks 
have passed since my arrival, but only the last has 
brought fruits worth storing. HHlle, indeed, is by no 
means an unmusical place : how could it be so, when 
it is the residence of Robert Franz ? But it has 
its season, and that has only just commenced. Every 
winter brings a series of four classical sab^cription 
concerts, alternating with five of the "Berg" Associa- 
tion, a sort of social club. These, as well as the 
frequent performances of the ** Sing- Akademie," are 
under the direction of Franz, to whom, also, the 
University Choir (consisting of stndenti<) owe their 
perfect rendering of the sentences, motets, &c., at the 
bi-weekly academic service. For years past, too, all 
the artistii, great and small, who visit Ix^ipzig, as the 
central point of all musical interest, let their light 



shine alKO opon Halle, and find there a critical 
and appreciative aadience. 

But also in humbler spheres, a healthy taste and 
love for muBic cannot but be cultivated, when an ob- 
scure restaurant advertises, joined to creature com- 
fortfl, prognimmes like this : Trio by Beethoven ; 
'Cello Solo by Knmmer ; Qunriet by Haydn ; or : 
Sonata for Piano and Violin by Beethoven, Trio by 
Hummel, Quartet by Mozart ;— or when an amstcor 
orchestral Union promises (to the accompaniment of 
beer and pipes, and for a mere nominal price of ad- 
mission) Beethoven's 7th Symphony, a Pastorale hy 
BhcIi, Mendelssohn's " Fair Melusina,'' and a Fan- 
ta«ie from Lohengrin I Several times a week, too, 
the ears of the people are fed by grand old Chorals 
and Motetn, or bcaatiful secular Quartets by Men- 
delssohn, Hsitptmann &c., from the throats of the 
8infli;ing boys (the same institution to which Lather 
belonged in his youth) as they wander throofsh the 
streets and sing before the houses of their patrons. 
Trae, distance sometimes lends enchantment to the 
found ; for a sensitive musical ear may be hurt hy an 
occasional swerving from the true pitch of one or the 
other of the fresh young voices ; but the ronsic still 
remains, and cannot fail to find its way into the hearts 
of the hearers. 

No less impressive is another old custom still ex- 
tant in Halle. Every evening, at 9 o'clock, from one 
of the five towers that lend such beauty to the mar- 
ket-place, the Thwrmer, or watchman, on some wind 
instrument, plays a solemn choral, repeating it to 
each quarter of the globe. Often this is followed by 
the touching hymn for the dead : " How they so 
gently rest," ordered by bereaved friendn in memory 
of their departed. The effect is most beautiful : one 
would almost imagine the strains to come direct from 
heaven. 

The first subscription concert took place last week ; 
the first of the "Berg" series last evening. The or- 
chestra consists of about 40 perfonners, who are ad- 
mirably drilled by their leader, E. John, and inspired 
by Franz as conductor.and they play with much spirit. 
An orchestra Smte by Bach, Mendelssohn's "Scotch 
Symphony," a Symphony in Dby Haydn, and Chern- 
bini's overture to Lt9 dettxJoum^ were the composi- 
tions I heard from them. The first pleased and inter- 
ested me most, in every way. It consists of a Prelude, 
Aria, Gavotte, Bourre^, and Gigue, characteristic of the 
composer throughout, and yet in his most popular 
and comprehensible style. The first violin was taken 
by Ferdinand David, (who was announced as one of 
the solo-performers of the evening), and it was delight- 
ful to see how evidently he enjoyed his part, and with 
what z^st Franz and the whole orchestra entered into 
the thing. The Aria was a violin solo inexpressi- 
bly beautiful, like a soul ; soaring heaven-ward and 
most exquisitely was it rendered by David. Then 
came the merry Gavotte ; fresh and charming as if 
composed yesterday (only that no one living could 
have written it) ; the rough, heavy Bourr^e, and 
the stately Gigue — culling up to our fancy's eye the 
lords and dames of old, whose mea>iured movements 
perchance followed these same strains. In his regu- 
lar solos, David rather disappointed me. They 
were more bravura pieces : a Concerto hy Viotii, 
and a compo.sition of his own ; and though his execu- 
tion was admirable, I found the performance rather 
tedious. Far more gratifying; to roe was the playing 
of Edmund Singer, "Court-virtuoso," from Stutt- 
gart, who appeared at the "Berg" concert, f Query : 
If a piano-virtuoso is one who is perfect on the piano, 
a violin-virtuoso, ditto on the^violin. what in the 
perfection of a " Court- virtuoso" ?) Ho prtxtnced 
a violin Concerto of Pa^anini, and Bach's Chaconne, 
in a manner which carried away all his hearers. 
Ease of execution, breadth and purity of tone, depth 
of feeling, artistic refinement, all these are his to a 
rare degree. I suppose none but Joachim can do jus. 
tice to the Chaconne of Bach, or make it quite clear to 
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to the nnprofessional hearer ; bat Sinf^r threw more 
light on it than any one from whom I have ever 
heard it, and overcame its manreltoofl difficoltiefl in 
a mftRterly manner. The vocal part of the«e concerts 
was not of sufficient importance to require particular 
mention. 

A few days ajjo T had the crcat satlsfnctlon of 
hearing, for the first time in my lirc,a •*Gcwandhaus" 
concert in Leipzif^. It was with Mtran^e Teelin};s that , 
I entered that hnll, so far-famed in modern musical 
history, so franght with aKsnciations of the deepest 
Interest. A description is anneceflwary. as better ones 
than mine wonld'be have repeatedly appeared in 
yonr Journal ; — bat for which, indeed, I should hare 
been sadly disappointed in the size and locality of 
the room. Asa whole, the projjframme was not as 
perfect as I could have wished to hear ; but two of 
•the foor nambers were alone worth comini; arro9« 
Hit ocean to hear — They were Chemhiai's sparkling* 
vigorous Overture to " Leg Ahencerragett^* and Beet" 
hoven's Eroica. The perfection, the spirit, the ^an 
with which these were rendered, surpassed my 
highest crxpcctations, and delighted me beyond mea- 
sure. The instruments were so marvellously balanced, 
the shading so exqaisife 1 there was such unanimity 
and precision.! In the overture, there occnrs a piano 
passage for the violins : I nrpet heard anything so 
heantifiilly rendered ; it was like the soft rustling of 
the wind in the tree-tops. And in the crescendos, 
the forte passages, there was a vigor, a life, that 
made one's pnlws throb. But all my expre-^sions of 
enthusiasm will give no adequate impression of the 
reality to those who have never been so fortu- 
nate as to hear this wondeiful orchestra ; all that ^ 
can say of it only appears very tame compared to my. 
recollections. 

The remaining nambers of the programme wer® 
a Characterhild, " Faust," by Bnbinsteln, magnifi' 
cently played, but inappreciable at one hearing ; and 
a Piano Concerto by Mr. Jacques Rosenhain, per- 
formed by himself : — a modem composition, executed 
with modem brilliancy, and in ray liumble opinion 
hardly worthy of a -plaee in a Gewandhans .concert. 

At present the good people of Halle are all ex. 
citemont over the expected advent of Carlotta Fatti 
and eompairions. While all laagh and pretend to 
"be disgusted at XJllmann^s flaming placards and 
pompous advertisements, and groan at the unheard 
of price of tickets, (l| and 2 Thalers), the latter are 
nearly all disposed <yf, and nothing else is talked 
about. In my next 1 will tell you how HUM 
BUG, though not as much at home in Germany 
as in America, is as omnipotent here ib there. 

M. 
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[Tbe Ibnowliic If tier, from our Regular Correspondent, 
though duly OBBlled, Ikiled to nseh us In soMon ft>r the Im( 
Bumhor.] 

New York, Dbo. ^. — ^I read yonr melancholy 
article on the lost T?] mosicat importance of Boston, 
with the greatest sympathy, and now regret that I 
have no softer balsam for your wounded heart to 
offer, than a report of such harmonious enjoyments as 
you seem so much to feel the nee/ of. And yet you 
liave a splendid organ, around which all the Boston 
music-making seems lately to have concentrated itself; 
organists of all kinds springing out of the earth like 
grass. W« have no snch organ here ; but we have a 
Philharmonic Society in New York ; one in Brook- 
lyn ; and, lest a week should pass without a sym- 
pfMuy concert, Mr. Tbbdork Thomas has con- 
ceived the happy idea of gi%'ing five " Sinfonie- 
Soirees" daring the winter, in which, besides the 
classical orchestral works of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, and Mendelssol\p, novelities of all 
kinds will be produced. 

The first Soiree took place in Irving Hall on the 
3rd December. The orchestrik numbered some 6fty 



or sixty of our best orchestral players. Here is the 

programme ; 

flymphony . No. 8. Op 98. F mnjor B«*thoren. 

8cen» ftod Aria, ^Non plu dt florl,*^ (Cleniensa di Tito.) 

Moutrt. 
HIm Fanny Raymond. 

CoDoertoln F minor. Op. 21 Chopin. 

Lanrhptto and Tlnate. 
Mr, 8. B. M4118. 

Suit*. Op 118. T> Fr LN«^ncr. 

1. PrKlndtom. 3- VnHatlonen und Manwh. 
2. Mennetto. 4- Introduction und Fuge. 

(First t1m« In America. ) 

Oreheatra. 

Cavatlna. "A,h s*eiit1nto.^^ (Donna CaHtea,). .Mendi>IaBohn. 
Mis Fanny Raymond. 

Bramaflo Symphony, Romeo and Juliet, Op. 17. . .Borlloi. 

Second Part. 

*^ noneo-Mul — TristMW — ContHtrt et Bal. — Qraud nts 

ch«s Capiiiet " 
(Flrnt time in Amerhsa.) 

Beethoven's 8ih Symphony was a happy choice ; 
ei'cry time I hear it, I am struck with the absurdity 
of FAis' division of Beethoven's works into three 
styles, or periods. As he already discovers tmces of 
the third style in the 7th Symphony (op. 92), I 
presume that he classes the symphony in question as 
beloneine to the third manner. Lcnx, however, fand 
of this F^tis seems to be isrnorant), proves that the 8th 
symphony was composed before the 7ih. Here is 
what the learned Directenr du Comrrvatolre de Rrtix- 
dlfs says of the third period : " Without his (Beet- 
hoven) being aware of it himself, his originality lost 
somethini; of its spontaneity in becoming systematic ; 
the hounds within which he had heretofore retained it, 
were overthrown. Repetitions of the same thoughts 
were puwhed to excess ; the development of the sub- 
ject he had chosen became rambling ; the melodic 
thought was less clear, as it became more dreamy ; 
the harmony bore a certain stamp of hardness, and 
seemed, from dav to dav, to bear witness to the 
weakening of his memory of sound. Finally, Beet- 
hoven affected to find new forms, less from the effect 
of a sodden inspiration, than to satisfy the conditions 
of a meditated plan. The works written in this 
direction of the artist's ideas, comprise the third period 
of his life, and his last manner. This style is already 
to be no'ted in the Symphony in A." — F^tis, who 
piques himself on having discovered a philosophy of 
music, hy which he is enabled to judge the wander- 
ings of our great masters from the path of the l>eau' 
tiful, has made himself ridiculous by his criticism of 
Beethoven^s works. Aud this very 8th Symphony leads 
us to suspect that his philosophy is founded upon lit- 
tle^else than arrogance. For this work is so very clear, 
fresh, original, euphonious in every bar; such a happy 
mood reigns in the whole, that Beethoven must have 
been in an excellent humor when he wrote it. 
Beethoven's philbsophy pleases us more than that of 
M. F^tis. 

The orchestral execution was, on the whole, good, 
although a certain haste and uncertainty were per- 
ceptible, especially in the last two movements. It is 
to be regre tted that only two rehearsals were had ; 
and such rehearsals are rather a going through 
than a thoron^^h study of a work ; of course, in them 
an intelligent penetration of works in all their formal 
and orchestral details is not to he thought of ; nor 
can the director do everything with his h&ton. 

The Suittt by Fr. Laehner, was played here for the 
first time. In a favorable sense, it is excellent ca;;e//- 
mrisiei' music ; originality docs not come out so 
strongly in it as the formal and contrapuntal clever- 
ness of the composer ; an^ the effective and thought- 
ful instrumentation bean witness to the experience 
of the master in the orchestra. The work plea.«ed 
very much, and we hope soon to hear the second 
Suiitt which lately appeared, by the same composer. 
The extract from Berlioz's " Bomeo and Juliet" 
Symphony pleased tis better than most that wo have 
heretofore heard by Berlioz. But in all his works 
we experience the feeling of " much ado abon 
nothing." If Berlioz had only as many happy ideas 



as orchestral effects, he would be a great master. 
Depth of conception, free contrapuntal handling of 
his motives, and their organic developement into sig- 
nificAut periods, is in a great measure wanting to him. 
This poverty is not to he ignored, in spite of the 
roost refined orchestral effects. 

Miss Ratmoni> made her dAut in New York In 
this concert. The young lady in appearance is 
pleasing ; her voice, a powerful and sonorous mexzo* 
soprano, exactly fitted for tli« execution of the 
broad dramatic cantilena^ Her upper tones aVe 
superb '; the medinm, of soAer timbtt \ and the lower, 
not yet compact enonjrh. Her choice of the great Mo- 
zartean aria from />i Clnntnza di Tito, showed that she 
had no desire to trend the broad road, laid down with 
throat-flexibility, which is trodden by most of our 
concert singers ; although in the aria by Mercadante* 
she gave signs of a desire to acquire the Italian style 
also — but only as means to an en<l — not with the 
selfish aim of satisfying personal vanity. How ofteu 
has it not been regretted, both publicly and privately, 
that the ehoiceof arias by our concert singers proves 
their musical poverty and ignorance ! Always the 
same worn-out arias, the same stereotyped cadenzas, 
the same ear-hrcaking high tones, the same senti- 
mental trem olizing I If our young singers wonld 
only search a little among the rich leaves of the sel- 
dom heard Ita1ian,French, and German masters, they 
would not so soon eo out of the " fashion," and we 
wonld forgive them a little of their siliy "execution." 
Miss Raymond is at present in the right |||ith. and 
will not, we trust, wander from it. The Mozart 
aria she sang finely, and with dramatic truth she gave 
the great recitative. In the last movement we could 
have wished for a little more fire ; bnt the miserable 
accompaniment of the orchestra was anything hut en- 
couraging, and had she not been an excellent musi- 
cian, she could not have carried the aria through in 
spite of it. In her second aria she was fortunate 
enough to be really supported by the piano-forte ac- 
companiment of one of our best musicians, Mr. 
Mosenthal. Miss Raymond had every reason to be 
satisfied with her success, and the artistic position 
which she desires as a singer is certain to be hers. 
We hope to hear her.os she is mistress of the German 
language, in the songs of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Robert Frans. 



Of the Mozart aria. Otto Jahn says: "The 
second aria of Yitellia is the pearl of the opera, 
and unquestionably one of the finest ever written. 
In a decisive moment, Yitellia resolves to sacrifice 
her dearest hopes, her life, to the nobler impulses of 
her soul, whose (ambitious striving has been 
too long directed to a false goal, and raises herself to 
true greatness thereby. The mnsic characterizes this 
situation throughout ; it becomes a pscyhological 
picture which holds its independent signification in 
itself, and has but a slight connection with the earlier 
part of the opera, so far as concerns tA part of 
Yitellia. By means of this air, indeed, she steps out 
of the frame of the opera, and treads the ground 
of concert music, partly through the introduction of 
the como di bassetto, which does not shine by bra- 
vura, but is used as a concertizing instrument in res- 
ponse to the voice. Here we have all the elements 
of perfect unity, the perfect beauty of musical form, 
while the sharp contrasts of the different motives fine- 
ly translate the different phases of feeling in detail ; 
and the whole is penetrated with a poetic breath, and 
is so noble, that the artistic satisfaction it awakens ; 
makes us forget that it is Bon\ewhat out of place 
amid its surroundinj^s in the opera. The introducto- 
ry recitative is a masterpiece of wonderful expression ; 
and the proud beauty of the aria is filled with deep 
and heavy melancholy, that ever increases its charm ; 
as, when we gaze on the Niobe, the feeling of pity is 
transfigured - and purified by that of lofty noble- 



ness. 
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The clever pianist, S. B. Mills, played two 
moTementa from Chopin's F-minor Concerto admi- 
rably. His execstion is almost blameless. His 
toach is capable of erery shade ; and he possesses 
the certainty and self-possession necessary to play a 
Concerto. If we have qometimea to And faalt with 
his conception, yet his technical ability is so satisfac- 
tory, that it makes as forget in some roeasare what is 
lacking in that respect. Mr. Mills has lonf^ promised 
to icive soirees of piano-ma^ic by classical masters, 
both old and new. We wish that he woald not stay 
short at promises ; he would certainly not fail to ob- 
tain the necessary aopport. 

The success of Mr. Thomas's nndertaking was en- 
conraf^ing for him. We have seldom seen a more 
mosical and critical aadience gathered together. If 
he coald manage to fqneeze a few more rehearsals 
oat of his orchestra, (for his playen were among oar 
best, so that we should have to*attribate failure, not 
snccesS) to accident), his mission wonld be satisfac- 
torily falfiUed. 

LllfCBLOT. 

(Second Letter from the Same.) 
Nbw York, Dec. 19. — The second Philharmonic 
Concert took place at the Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday evening last. The programme was this : 

Sympbony No. 8, In A minor. Op. 66 MendelMohn. 

Choros for Mule Totcee, **Dle stille Wesperroee'* Abt. 

German Liederkmns of NnrTork. 
Under the Dlreotlon of Mr. Agrlcol Paar. 

Concerto for Violoncello F. L. Rltter. 

Compoeed for and DrdWCed to Mr. F. Bergner. 

Overtax to ''The Magle Flnte" Momrt. 

Chords for Male TOicee, **Feitgeeang an die KUnetler." 

MendelMohn. 
German Llederkrans of New York. 

DeiOfiptlf* Overtore, ''K\ng Lear." In Berltot. 

Condaetor, Mr. Theo. Blsfcld. 

It is SO long since we have had a Mendelssohn 
Symphony on the programme, that the fine "Scotch" 
one seemed to as almost a novelty — and a very ac- 
ceptable one. The performance of the orchestra was 
hardly so careful and refined in some of its shadings 
aS^his symphony requires; still the execution was, on 
the whole, creditable. Strange to say, the lovely 
"Magic Flute" overtore, the marvel of melody and 
science, was received with almost perfect indiflerenco 
by the aadience. But the sentimental chorus for 
male voices, by Abt, (well sung, however, by the 
Liederkranz) was re-demanded. Can it be possible that 
twenty-three years of Pinlharmonic concertizing has 
not yet raised the taste of the New York public above 
such a stand- point ? If this be the rule, and not the 
exception, then the society must feel but little en- 
couraged in its efforts. Mr. Bbroner played the 
violoncello Concerto finely. His tone is clear, pure, 
and full, and he possesses much power of expression, 
with a rare mastery over his instrutuent, — ^and, what 
is rarer still, a truly earnest an*d artistic spirit. Ber- 
lioz's overture to "King Lear" closed the concert. 
We like the work much ; it opens with a grandiose 
theme, which, variously treated, leads inio a spirited 
Allefli^ ; the principal motive of this is contrasted 
with a somewhat tame cantilena, to which, however, 
much interest is lent by the fine instrumental color- 
ing which is one of Berlioz's peculiar characteristics. 

L' homme propose, mais" — sometimes engagements 
interpose. We were sorry we were unable to attend 
Dr. CnTLBR's (so-called) historical concert at Trin- 
ity church, which, from all reports, was interesting. 
Choruses and solos from the best sacred works were 
performed, besides various organ solos, sacred — and 
profane. Much good might be accomplished towards 
the improvement of chnrch music in this city, — for, 
with some few honorable exceptions, the standard of 
musical taste in our clioirs is at a fearfully low ebb 
^by more frequent undertakings of this nature. 

Italian Opera still goes on at the Academy. "Don 
Sebastian," by Donizetti, has been the last novelty. 
The melodies of this opera have less freshness than 
those of his best compositions, but there are some 
good dramatic points about the work. 

Lancelot. 



(Commnnloated). 
CHORAL FESTIVAL AT TRIWITT CHI7RCH. 

New York, Dec 10. The long expected Cho- 
ral Festival proved so important and interesting that 
it demands special notice. The inangaration of the 
new Chancel Organ was made the occasion for the 
Festival, and it would have been almost impossible 
to carry it throagh successfully without the aid of the 
new organ, which is intended to snpplenient the 
Grand Organ in the Choral service of Trinity Chnrch . 
It is not a large organ; bat a very effective one. It 
has two manuals, of a compass of 4 1-2 octaves, and a 
Pedal of a compass of 29 keys ; and has 24 registers. 
Though the number of stops is comparatively small, 
yet the fact that they all run through the manual 
will show it to be an eflfective instrnment. It was 
built by Hall & Labagh, after plans by Dr. Cutler. 
It occupies a position on one side of the chancel, ele- 
vated about eight feet from the floor, and is support- 
ed by a frame work extending through the stone wal^ 
which divides the chancel from the aisle. It has no 
case, but the larger metal pipes are displayed at full 
length, both in front and on the sides, and are to be 
decorated in gold and colors. 

The Festival was of a character common in Eng* 
land, but never before introduced in this country. 
The exercises began on Wednesday, December 7th, 
at noon, and were performed by a choir of one hun- 
dred male voices, mostly boys, being the nnited 
choirs of Trinity Chnrch, New York, Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, and Church of the Advent, Boston, under 
the direction of Dr. CcTLBB, the accomplished or- 
ganist of Trinity. The singers were clad in surplices, 
after the manner of the choir boys of the Church of 
England. The first part of the programme was an 
interesting lecture on music, by Rev. Dr. Vintoh, of 
Trinity Church, which was illustrated by several cho- 
ral performances of different styles of music, as fol- 
lows : 

1. Oregorian Chant .(Irefforj the Oreat, a p. 600. 

**Cantate Domino Novam." 
All TOlree on the melodj, without orgnn, m in unelent timtn. 

2. Oennan Chomle Lother. as. 1629, 

8. The Angel Trio from Mendrtwohn^ii *'BHjAh." 

MMten Coker, Ehrlloh and Onndln. of Trinity Choir, 

This was magnificently sung and commanded the 
most earnest attention of the aadience. 

4. Chontle 

6. Chant "7th pMlm of the Psalter.'* Janee Tarle. 

6. Organ Perfbrciance Selections from Handel^f 

*'lraaellnlK7pt.'' 

In which Mr. George W. Morgan displayed his 
wonderful command of the pedals. 

7. Organ Tkntaala. With Pedal Obllgtito Cntler. 

founded on the Rer. John Henry Hopkinf 'i oelebnited Carol, 

"We three Kings of Orient are.** 

This fantasia was in polyphonic style, in which Dr. 
Cutler is especially admirable, both as composer and 
executant. 

8. 8olo andChonu HandePs **MeMlah.*' 

*«0 thou that felleet.'* 
Solo by Master Grandtn. 

Contralto of Trinity Choir. Sung in a very clear 
and effective voice. 

9. Duet and Choms HandePe '^Jndas Maecaberae*'* 

"Hail Judea, happy land ** 
Dnet, by Uaatera Tate and Jamiaon. 

10. Solo Handel's "Samson.** 

"ToUl Eellpee.** 
Mr« Samael D. Mayer. 

Mr. Mayer's clear voice rendered this beautiful 

solo with excellent effect. 

11. Solo Handel*! "UfMlah.** 

"I know that my Redeemer llTetb." 
Maater Ehrlleh. 

One of the sopranos of Trinity Choir. Sung with 

excellent finish and expression. 

12. Lutheran Judgment Hymn. Organ Aocompanlment by 
Mr. 8. P. Taylor, probably the oldest organht in thte country. 
— Bom MMn after Handel's time.— Now eighty -Are years of 
•ge.— Regan hii mnsieal career seTenty'Slz years ago aa a 
choir boy In England.— Haa played the orgnn rinee ihe age 
of twelre.— Clime to America in 1806.— Wan appointed organ- 
ist at Christ Church, Ann Street, New York in 1807.— Wat 
the flnt to introduce the chant in church serTioe In New 
York. 

Part If. 



1. Solo. 



Handera "Judas Bfaeeabieus. ** 

"Sound an Alarm !** 
Mr. George L. Wreka , Jr. 



This waa given In a very eneigetie and eifiwtive 
manner. It was accompanied on the Chancel Organ 
by Mr, W. H. Waltsr, of Trinity Chapel, and on 
the grand organ by Dr. Cctlbr. 

5. Soto MendetaPOhn*s ''ElUah.** 

"Hear ye, Iw»el." 
Master Richard Cokcr, First Soprano Trinity Choir. 

This was the most interesting solo of all. Master 
Coker's beautiful soprano voice created a marked 
sensation, and was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion. 

8. Air fhtm Haydn's "CreatloB." 

Mr. Gecrge K Aiken 
i. Gloria tnm Haydn** 8d MaM. 

Tlie solos were finely rendered hy Masters Coker 
and Pratt, and Messrs. Weeks and Giles. 

6. Olfcrtolre, for the Organ (abridged) L Wely. 

Mr. George W. Morgan. 
6 Quartet from MendelM»hn*a'*SI1>ih.** 

This beautiful Qnartet was without accompani- 
ment, and was given with fine feeling and delicate 
expression. The voices were well balanced. 

7- Toccata In F Badi. 

Mr. Charles J. Hopkins. 

Here was the true organ mnsir, and justice was 

done it hy Mr. Hopkins. The efll^ was glorioas. 

If there Is an oigan in the country which for power 

and grandeur may dispute the palm with the Great 

Organ In the Boston Masic Hall, it Is that of Trini- 

ty Chnrch. Lest the reader may regard this as an 

exaggeration let him consider that there are upon 

the BfanHofi of this organ six sixteen-fbot stops, two 

of these being 16 feet reeds ; besides these, a 89 feet 

open stop in the Pedals. ["If." tndeed.— Ei>.] 

8. Handers Grand Hallelajah Chorus. 

Accompanied by the fall power of both oigans, 
and rendered with splendid power and precision. 
The vast edifice seemed to surge and rock as wave 
after wave of the rich mnsic ponred into it from the 
laboring organs and the pealing voices of the choir. 
It was an admirable and fitting climax to all that 
had preceded. 

The accompaniments on the Grand Organ, when- 
ever it was used in connection with the Chancel Or- 
gan, were by Mr. W. H. Walter, organist of 
Trinity Chapel, New York. 

Though the weather was exceedingly anfavorable, 
on Wednesilay, the chnrch was well filled. It was 
repeated on Thursday evening, and so great was the 
desire to attend, that though it was advertised to com- 
mence at eight o'clock, at seven every seat ifnd every 
spot of standing room was occupied ; it was estimat- 
ed that over one thousand persons were unable to 
gain admission. 

For thiS%«ason, it was repeated again on Friday 
evening, and to a crowded audience. It was a nota- 
ble event in our musical history and will be long re- 
membered by every one who took part in it, or had 
the pleasure of listening. It is intended to make it 
an annual Festival, and it will become an iroporunt 
institution ; it must have a most pure and healthy 
influence npon public taste, especially in the matter 
of Church mnsic. The superiority of a choir of male 
voices over one of mixed voices, in the elements of 
nnity, precision and energy, most be apparent to ev- 
ery listener. *[1~£d.] The admirable fulness^ 
nerve, and vigor of the boys' voices is the proper 
counterpart to the solid and substantial timbre of the 
voices of men. 

The responsibility of this Festival has been entire- 
ly on the shoulders of Dr. Cutler, and to his untiring 
seal and enei^gy is due the credit of it. Those who 
assisted have faithfully done their best. Their reward 

will be the remembrance of a tme success. 

• • « 

Philadelfhia, Dbo. 18.— The first soir^ of 
Messrs. Wolfsohk and Thomas was a most agree- 
able affair. The Schumann qnartet (piano and 
strings) was the chief attraction. Mr Thomas 
played Vieuxtemps' Concerto Appassionata, Despite 
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fine fine p erfermanee, it seemed oat of place in a 
classical concert. The same may be said of Mr. 
Wolfsohn's "Faast" transcription. A satte of short 
piano pieces {"ABmrn-Biaetter"), by Mr. Wolftohn, 
was mnch admired. 

Another active agency in enconrafpng and improT- 
ing the taste for good music is the "Philadelphia 
Qaintette Cinb." This organization was formed 
early lent sommer, and consists of Messrs. Gabrt* 
KKR, Jastis, M. H. Ckom, Plaobmavv and 
Charms Scrmitz. Their weekly m&tin^ are 
well attended, and the enterprise seems soccessful. 

Mr. C. ScHMiTZ has been freqaently mentioned 
in these letters as one ofonr most excellent perform- 
ers on the violoncello. He was recently elected as 
condnctorof the "Gerroania Orchestra/' vice Carl 
Sbktz. As Mr. SchmiU is the yonngest member 
of the society, this confidence implies a great compli- 
ment. We can only regret that the Germania is the 
best and largest orchestra we dare boast of. There 
is certainly enough material among os for the com- 
position ofa band larger and better than Mr.Schmitz's 
orchestra. Why will none of the mnsical Jratemity 
do something to prove that large orchestral works 
can be produced in one city. s« 




Visit %\iXU)l, 



Paris. 

Thbatrr Ltriqub. The correspondent of the 
Orehatra, Kov. 1, writes : 

M. Carvalho, in resuming the management of this 
theatre, has completely changed the character of its 
r^pertoin, and with the exception of "Faust" and 
Gi^try's "Epreuve Villageoisf" seems to count on 
the importation of the works of Italisn and German 
composers as the surest way to induce the public to 
patronize his theatre." The first opera he produced, 
"RufdtttQ" was successful ; " Don Panqitole" wns 
also favorably received, and his third essny, " Vi'offt- 
ta," with Mile. Nillsen as the heroine, will, I think, 
encourage him to persevere in his idea. 

Mile. Nillsen is a pupil of M. Wartel, who, many 
years back, held an honorable position in our opera 
as the suppltmento of Adolphe Nourrit. Latterly he 
has devoted his attention to teaching, and his first 
pupil was Mile. Trebelli, now Mile. Trebelli-Bet- 
fini. Tou see he began well. His second is Mile. 
NiUsen, for I can hardly mention his son, who has 
not 'Voice enough to count as one of the singers of M. 
Carvalho's troupe^ but whose excellent onalities as 
comedian render him verv useful in sucii parts as 
SparafudU, in "Rigoletto," Francntrippa, in **Reine 
Topaze ;" in fact what are technically termed "charac- 
ter' parts. Mile. Nillsen Ceo ant ry- woman of Mad- 
ame LindGoldschmidt) is very young ; only nine- 
teen. She is tall, with fair hair, expressive features, 
extremely lady-like, and has one of the most beauti- 
ful voices (particularly in the upper note^) I have 
heard for a long time. She was very nervous, and 
the "Brindhr was not given so brilliantly as a more 
experienced artist would have sun^- it ; but she fought 
bravely against her emotion, and at the end of the 
first act had made a favourable impression on the 
audience. This impression increased as the piece 
went on, and at the end she had achieved a decided 
success. She sang much better the second time, on 
Saturday. Some few days ago I expressed a wish 
that this year might give .us some Malibran "en 
herhe." Tm not auite sure that Mile. Nillien will 
not turn but to be tne treasure we seek . If she works 
carefully, I believe in a great success hereafter. The 
only objection I have to make is,' that I think her a 
year too young for a Paris theatre. Had she spent 
some few months in trying her powere in the prov- 
inces, I think It would have been wiser. The 
house was crowded on the first night ; and among 
the persons assembled to witness the d/but I noticed 
Mile. Adelina Patti, and Madame Doche, who first 
played the part at the Gyronase. 

Thbatrb Italibk. Among the performances of 
the last month were Roberto Devereux, with Fraschini* 
Delie Sedie and Mme. De la Grange ; L* Eiisir (T 
Amore, with Adelina Patti, Naudin and Scalese 
(whom some call the best buffo s\nce Lablache); Rig- 
olelto, 11 Barbiere, Traviaia, and Don Giovanni, of 
which the MunocU World's correspondent says : 

On Sunday Don Giouamu was given at the Italians 



with the following cast : — Donna Anna, Madame 
Lagrange ; Elvira, Mile. Vanderbeck ; Zerlina, 
Mile. Adelina Patti ; Don Giovanni, Signer Delle- 
Sedie ; Ottavio, Signer Baragli ; Leporello, Signer 
Scalese; the Commendatore, Signor Antonucci. 
Take away Mile. Patti, Signor Scalef>e, and perhaps 
Mile. Vanderbeck, whose Elvira was more than re- 
spectable, and the cast is literally below criticism, and 
quite unworthy of the Italian 0\yen of Paris. I did 
not witness the performance on Sunday, but shall at- 
tend the next, were it for nothing else than to hear 
and 'see Mile. Patti in Zerlina, which is adorable. 
The Sisters Marchisio appear shortly in Semiramide. 

Brionoli — ottr spoiled tenor — after hissing dis- 
comfiture in Spain, which they say n as undeserved—- 
made a sucessful debut Nov. 27th in Marta ; Patti 
singing the part of "mi-lady ;" Mme. Meric-La- 
blache, that of Nancy, and Delle-Sedie and Scalese 
the other male parts. Patti was to sing also in Linda* 
and as Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra, 

Grand Opbra. The new piece, Roland h Ron- 
cevauXf by M. Mennel, appears to hold its ground* 
and has had frequent repetitions, breaking the never- 
ending round of the Meyerbeer, HaMvy and Rossini 
Grand-Opera works par excef fence. Of these, during 
November, there came round La Juii*e, with Villa- 
ret as the Jew, Obin, the Cardinal, Mile. Sax, Ra- 
chel, Mile, de Taisy, the princess, and Warot. as the 
prince; Guillaume Tell, Le Tronvere (Trovatore) 
with Miles. Sax and Sannier, MM. Mor^re and Du- 
mestre ; — Huguenots CSax, Mor^re, Obin and Faure); 
Rossini's Cbm/« Ory, and on the same evening the 
firet performance of a Conservatory prize Cantata, 
Ivanhoe^ by M. Sieg, pupil of Ambrose Thomas. — 
The Orchestra correspondent has had a peep at Mey- 
erbeer's mysterious posthumous **V Afiicaine** now 
under rehearsal, and lets this mnch of the cat otit of 
the bag : 

In Act 1 the scene is laid in Lidbon, and wo find 
Inks (Mile. Marie Battu) deploring the loss of her 
lover, Vasro di Gama. She is confirmed in her be- 
lief in his death by her fuTher, VAmiral (M. Castel- 
mary), and her future husband, Don Pedro (M. Bel- 
val)*, for whom (be being a basso) she has not the 
slightest aflFection. (Did you ever hear of a &asff6 
who ir(7« ^nocessful in his love-making 1 I except of 
course P^ers in the " Etoile du Nord" but even he 
is now played by a baritone. 

Vasco di Gama is not dead ; he has returned from 
his voyage, and in the finale we find the Grand In- 
quisiteur and other wise men of Lisbon assembled 
under the presidency of Don Pedro to discuss the 
plans he proposes for a second voyage. He recounts 
his travels, tells of the countries he has discovered, 
and the perils ho has passed through ; and to prove 
the truth of his statement, he brings forward, as wit- 
nesses, two captives ' C^/iihi, Queen of Madagascar 
(Mile. Saxe), tmd Nelusko (M. Faure). iThey, 
however, disappoint his expectations, and refuse to 
say a single word. The council in a scene of great 
confusion, some being for and some against Vasco, 
proceed to vote ; and the result proclaimed by Don 
Pedro (who intends turning his rival's discoveries to 
his own advantage), Ik unfavorable to our hero. He, 
forgetting the respect due to the court, abuses his 
Judges, and is recompensed bv a most effective ana- 
th^m*. pronounced against him by the Grand In- 
quisitor. 

In the second act, T asco is in prison. He sleeps ; 
and in his dreams pronounces the name otlnA, much 
to the sorrow of C/lika, who, notwithstanding her 
attack of muteness in the previous act, is devotedly 
attached to him. Ndusko enters, designing to re- 
venge himself on Vasco by taking his life. The air 
sung by Faure in this situation is one of the great 
eflTects of the two acts now ready, and will become 
classic in the Baritone repertoire. Vasco awakes, 
aad this would be assassin retires in confusion. 
Our traveller's thoughts dwell continuallv on^his 
voyages, and he draws a rude map of his discoveries 
on his prison wall. C^ika, who observes him atten- 
tively, and who appears to have a natural genius for 
geography, corrects the faults of his design, and 
points out the real track he has until now sought in 
vain, and he in his thankfulness tells her he loves 
her (of course the " je t'aime"), and we have the 
necessary "situation'*' for a love duet. ^ InA and Don 
Pedro, attended by Nelusl-o, arrive just in time to 
witness the end of this tender scene. /»^s tells her 
lover that she has married Don Pedro in order to se* 
cure his liberation from captivity. Vnsco declares 
that be has never loved but her ; that C^Uka is only a 



slave, and that he gives her into her power. Don 
Pedro, who has also something to say. announces 
that he is named by the Council chief of the expedi- 
tion which Fosco had promised to undertake, and 
the second act ends wtth a finale in which the despair 
of Inh and her lover are the most prominent fea- 
tures. 

The song at the commencement of the opera in 
which Inh mourns the loss of her lover is thoroughly 
German in character, and is one of the most charm- 
ing "Lieder" I have ever heard. A well written ter- 
zetto for Inh, her father, and Don Pedro follows ; but 
the great effect of the first act is in the finale. It be- 
gins with a march as fine as that of the *' Prophhe" 
which is followed by a phrase sung in nnison by 
the basses, which plays a great part throughout the 
finale, and is worked out with all the science for which 
Meyerbeer was po distinguished. We have T'eisco't 
grand recitative, the annthkme, and the act finishes . 
with a well written and exciting aJleqro. In the 
second act I noticed a berceuse for C^Uka, the second 
part of which, sung when she hears Vasco pronounce 
in his sleep the name of Inis, is by its passionate 
character in strong opposition 4o the quiet charm of 
the opening phrase. I have already mentioned the 
great effect of Fanre's air. In the finale there are a 
fine sextuor without accompaniment and a well writ- 
ten strette ; and the act concludes with a new effect, 
an unaccompanied ensemble which (unlike " La Ca- 
/unnm" in Ro<tsin's " Darbiere") va diminuendo until 
the curtain falls. Every one is doing his best to 
make the execution worthy of the great composer. 
The two ch^ifa de service, MM. Vanthrot and Victor 
Mass^, are indefatigable. M. Naudin is working hard 
to rid himself of bin Italian a'^cent, and no doul't when 
the opera is ready for the public our new tenor will 
be quite equal to the difiicult task he has under- 
taken. 

Paris Popular Concbrts. — ^A correspondent of 
the London Musical World, writes : 

" Being in Paris last Sunday, the 6th inst., I at- 
tended the " Concert Populaire" of classical music, 
given at the Cirque Napol^n, under the direction 
of Af. Pasdeloup. It is now four yeara since M. 
Pasdeloup so successfully inaugurated these Sunday 
afternoon concerts ; and the one I am going to notice 
was the third of the first series of the present season. 
The following was the programme : — 

OvntuTO, " RulM of th« Spirits" Woher. 

Symphony In O minor Moaart. 

Alii^ntto an poeo agitato (LohfPsauK) Uendelssohn. 

(>>ne«rto In B flat (No. 2 ) B««thoT«n. 

* Snlto In D, for Orehcafcra Frana Laehner. 

I was agreeably surprised to find a closely pack- 
ed audience of nearly 4000 persons, listening with 
the most religious attention from first to last, to a 
kind of music with which certainly they are not 
familiar, and showing, throughout, real judgment 
in their manifestations of approval. The orehestra 
over which M. Pasdeloup presides is both numerous 
and efficient, and I was particularly pleased with the 
precision and brilliancy of the stringed instruments. 
The double basses especially (twelve in number) 
appeared to me strikingly sonorous. The fiutes, 
oboes, and clarinets on the contrary, I found rather 
weak, and altogether not to be compared with the 
porformen in our Tx)ndon orchestras. Weber's over- 
ture was correctly played, but lacked spirit and en- 
thusiasm. Mozart's symphony went better, althongh 
the andante was taken provokingly quick. The 
minuet, however, made amends, and pleased so much 
that it was vociferously encored. The beantiful, 
movement in G minor from Mendelssohn's symphony 
to the Lobgesang, was taken a shade too fas t]^ and 'was 
rather deffcient in accent and coldr. A repetition, 
nevertheless, was unanimously called for, and grant- 
ed accordingly. Beethoven's easy, but not the less 
acceptable, piano-forte concerto was the most com- 
plete and satisfactory performance of the whole con- 
cert, firetly because M. Bitter really played it to per- 
fectiou (introducing a clever and effective cadenza 
of his ovrn) • and, secondly, because it was splendid- 
ly accompanied by the orchestra. M. Bitter was 
greatly applauded at the end of each movement, and 
after thejinale was rewarded by a general call, in 
which the orchestra joined Of F. Lachmer's Suite, 
the variations had the lion's share, being the most 
attractive part of the work, and meeting with a very 
animated performance on the part of the orchestra. 
As conductor, M. Pasdeloup seems very lealous and 
painstaking, though at times he is over anxious and 
gets fidgety in consequence. His readings are gen- 
erally correct enough, but mostly wanting in refine- 
ment. 

Dresden. — Here is the programme of the whole 
series of the six monthly subscription Concerts by 
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the Bojal Capdle (orchestra), beginning October 
26th : 

Among the works performed will be, at the First 
Concert : Overture to Anacreon, Cherubini ; "Suite," 
No. 2 (E minor) FranE Lachner (first time) ; Sin/o- 
nia Eroica (No. 3, E flat major), L. t. Beethoven. — 
Second Concert : Overture to Byron's Manfrfd, R. 
Schumann ; Serenade, composed in 1779 at Salzburfr; 
Mozart (first time of perrormance ; this work is at 
present entirely unknown) ; Concert-Overture (A 
major). J. Rietz ; Symphony (D major). J. Havdn. 
—Third Conceit ; Svmphony (D minor), R. Volk- 
mann (first time) ; Overture to Die Schdne Mehw'ne, 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; Concert-Overture 
CD minor), F.Heller (first time) ; Symphony (No. 1, 
C major), L. t. Beethoven.— F'onrth Concert : 
Qjrcrtnre, Op. 124,L. t. Beethoven ; Symphony (A 
major), C. Reinecke (first time) ; Concert-Overtnre 
(D major), F. Grutzmacher (firs* time) ; Symphony 
(D major), Joseph Haydn, No. 83 of Simrork's edi- 
tion —Fifth Concert : "Symphony (F major). Theo- 
dore Gouvy (first time ; Overture, Scherzo, and Fi- 
nale, R. Schumann ; Symphony (No. 3, A minor, 
Felix Mondolsohn-Bartholdv. — Sixth Concert: Over- 
ture (•* Im Hochland" N. W. Gade ; Symphony (No. 
1, C major), C, M. von Weber; overture to Rom- 
munde, F.Schubert ; and Symphony (No.4 B flat ma- 
jor), L. y. Beethoven. 

Leipzig. — Classical Leipzig has been wandering 
after strange gods, going into a/uror« about U 11 man's 
blazing posters and his Carlotta Fatti concerts. Shades 
of Bach and Mendelssohn, what are we coming to I 
"All we like sheep have gone astray !" Luckily a 
day of repentence was at hand ; the good old Saxon 
autumnal Busttag (t. e. Fast Day), which was im- 
proved (so writes the Orchestra man) after this man- 
ner : 

On the Busstap itself, as is here the custom, the 
/2iWe/sc^er F«r«<n gave a concert of sacred music in 
the Thomas Church. Herr Riedel may have thought 
that our constitutions were so enervated by the Patti 
dissipation of the preyions days that nothing but a 
strong course of Bach could restore their tone ; for 
the programme was entirely selected from the works 
of that uncompromising composer, who himbelf, 
though, dearly loved a trip to Dresden to hear the 
"pretty Italian songs . " Tb« specimens selected were 
the ** Maqnitwat ; the cantata, **Gottn Zeit istdie al- 
lea^beste Zed;'* and the Second Part of the " Weih- 
nackts-Oratorium." The nnfayoraMe' position of the 
orchestra and the bad acoustical properties of the 
Thomas Church are even more painfully perceptible 
in the elaborate part-writing of Bach than in the 
broader style of Handel. Few of Bach's works are 
more elaborate than this flve-part **Magniflcat** for 
to these five voice parts a most complicated orches- 
tral accompaniment is Added, the instruments them- 
selves being sometimes divided Into two, at times even 
into three, choirs. The performance, mainly, per- 
haps, owing to the above-mentioned causes, was most 
unsatisfactory. But some parts still showed how 
grand they might be if heard under favorable condi- 
tions. 

The " Weihnachts-Oratarium*' is a collection of 
six captatas written for the festivals at Christmas, 
New Year, and the Epiphany. Bach could never 
write a piece of music at any length without t^ome 
amount of complication ; but, as a whole, the "Weih- 
mac/its- Oriftorium" is less elaborate and more genial 
than many of his larger works. It also offers 
a striking instance of the great Cantor's prudent 
economy. In him time hardly any festive event was 
cclehrHted without the aid of music, and composers 
wore continually called upon to provide occasional 
compositions, which, as is, and has been, the fate of 
such works, enjoyed (and deserved) the most ephem- 
eral existence. Bach was not content to compose 
worthless music, even to ohliifo a crowned head : still 
Ic^s to allow his work to fall into oblivion. Ho set 
himself to the task wiih a will, and generally, although 
the texts he had tos^t to were anything but inspiring, 
succeeded in producing a masterpiece. But ho<Mr was 
a piece written for a special occasion to survive for 
future generations ? Bach went very simply to work ; 
he merely struck out the old text, and with little or 
no alteration of the music, except, perhaps, occasion- 
al transpositions and changefof obligato instruments, 
substituted a new text suitable to some church festi- 
val. Sueh proceedings were only possible at a time 
when the distinction between church and secular 
music was so little marked. No less than eleven 
of the most important numbers of the " Weiknachtn- 
Oratorium" owe their origin to occasional cantatas in 
praise of various royal personnsres. The portion 
heard in this performance treats of the Angelic vision 



of the Shepherds. The Pastoral Symphony is most 
lovely ; the orchestra is divided into two groups, one 
consisting of flutes,strines,and onran.the other of two 
ohoi d^amore and two oboida cficcia, now represented 
by clarinets and " English horns ;" these two choirs 
respond to and mix with each other, but always keep 
their own character. Very sweet and soot*iing is 
the alto air " Srhlafe nwnii'ehster," in which the four 
oboes are again employed ; few more tender cradle 
sonjrs have ever been written. The "Angels' Hymn" 
Is a noble composition. In the last number, a choral, 
the four oboes bring in. as a^connterpoint, ll^S subject 
of the opening symphony. The whole oratorio 
would be too lonir for performance, but a most inter- 
esting selection might be made from it ; it would show 
the master in his most amiahle, as well as in hit 
learned humor. The solo sinarers were Fr&ulein 
Alvslehen and Fran Kreb« ; Michalesi of Dresden, 
Herr Schild of Leipzicr, and Herr Krause of Bcrli!\. 
They all ncquitted themnelves satisfactorily : of the 
chotns I have already spoken. The on*hestra conld 
hardly he recognized hn that which plays in the Ge- 
wnndhan«, so deleterious is the effect of the locality. 
When will wealthy Leipzig build a proper concert 
room? 

Drbsdek. — The Dresden Theatre has being trying 
an interesting experiment — the performance of So- 
phocles, great trilogy, on three successive evenings. 
The first tragedy " (Edipim" was given with Lach- 
ner's mnsic ; the others, ' ' (Ediptis in Co/ono»" and 
"Antifjone" with MendeUshoti's, Some friends who 
were at the second concert of the Dresden Court or- 
chestra speak of a serenade by Mozart, composed in 
1779, hut only now publicly performed, as an un- 
lucky experiment in exhumation, the work being te- 
dious and without a spark of the Mozart fire. The 
orchstra, they add, is not to be compared with that of 
the Gewandhaus. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

SIXTEENTH SEASON. 

A fine clear winter evening, a rarity in these 
times, favored the opening of a new series of clas- 
sical chamber concerts. Right welcome was the 
opportunity, for some time deferred and doubtful, 
to not a few who hardly know how to pass a winter 
without any hearing of the Quartets, Quintets* 
Trios, of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
&c. We are sorry that our friends of the Quin- ' 
tette Club felt obliged to begin so timidly, an- 
nouncing only half as many concerts as they used 
to do in better times, when they occurred once a 
fortnight. Now the promise is of four monthly 
feasts. So few, and far between, they ought to 
be yery good ones ; so choice in programme, in 
style and feeling of interpretation, and in the 
quality of the outside assistance, as to really sat- 
isfy the exacting /eu7 who can always be relied 
upon to show an interest in such concerts when 
they are up to the mark, and to radiate abroad 
some new and in«i;6 wide-spread enthusiasm for 
the thing. Last Tiesday's experiment was meas- 
urably successful. The audience at Chickering's 
was more than middling, though not so large as 
we could wish to see ; nor did it contain nearly 
all of jnst the persons whom one likes to see. 
The Club, so far as their own performance went, 
seemed to haye studied well to do their best, and 
in their rendering of the two main articles, the 
Quintet and the Quartet, were at least well up 
to the more crediuble records of their fifteen 
years' experience. The concomitant "attrac- 
tions" (to speak after the manner of managers) 
were more or less potent and rewarding as they 
chimed in with the tone and temper of this, that 
and the other individual listener. Let the pro- 
gramme tell the story. 



1. 16th Qalnt«t, Id C Bfinor— In Ibar parts Onslow. 

1. Moderato MpmtlTO. 

2. Prefito(I>e1ire). 

8- Andante ( Con vnlesoenca). 

4, Alisfrro VlTiice(QuHrl((iono— Reeovery). 

3. SoDga, '*SappUc«tlon*> and '*Samni«r" Bobart Franx. 

MINI Addi« .S Rvun. 

8. Rondo BrilUnt. for Piano and Violin Tnna SehoUrt 

AUe0 DuttOH and Wm. ?rhvlU«. 

4. Song, '<The Cotta^a." No. I. Op. 119. .BobartSehUBMBn, 

MIm Addir S. Ryan. 

6. Seheno, In B flat Minor, for Piano Solo Chopfai. 

Alico Datton. 
6. 18th QaarteC, In B flat Up. 180 Boethovan. 

1. Adafffo non troppe and allegro. 

2. Prwto. 

8.' Andanta ron moto ma non troppo. 
4. Allegro AMai— Alia dansa tedeaca. 
6. Adagio eon molto espreaalona — Cavadna. 
6. finalo— Allegro. 

The great feature of this concert was, of course, 
that second of the six so-called ''posthumous" 
Quartets of Beethoven. As long as we could 
have that alone, we had no right *to complain. 
The Club first introduced it to us four years ago, 
when they played it twice ; since then they haye 
suffered it to remain silent, while they have given 
us some first tastes of the next in order of those 
great and wonderful tone -poems, the Quartet in 
C-sharp minor. Who was not glad to come back 
to this onA in B flat again ? It is the more read- 
ily appreciable of the two ; at least, the more en- 
gaging at a number of points which are pretty 
sure to take hold of the listener and carry him 
along with wonder and delight. If we could 
judge by our own feeling, and by that sort of 
still magnetic sense of sympathy which one always 
has in a like-minded audience, the power and 
beauty of the work as a whole were generally felt 
and owned, however imperfectly it was under- 
stood. To know and understand such a work 
fairly, is only possible afler many closely atten- 
tiye hearings and in happy moments. It is no 
small credit to the skill and unanimity with which 
the performers dealt with this difficult problem, 
that they secured such continuous and pleased 
attention throughout the six important move- 
ments. The first movement is a perpetual strug- 
gle and alternation between two moods, the som- 
bre, musing Adagio^ and impatient snatches of 
Allegro, in which one of the four parts by a sort 
of pointed challenge seems to set the others whirl- 
ing off in mad roulades; these two moods dispute 
the field a long time. What docs it mean ? Why 
ask ? The Presto in B-flat minor is exceedingly 
bright and light and humorsome ; and the way 
that the Trio thereof (in the major^ seems to 
weep itself down through several chromatic scales, 
in the upper violin, back to the minor theme, is 
strangely original. The long Andante (No. 
8) is most crowded with meaning and with origi- 
nal traits ofbeauty, as well as most complicated 
in its polyphonic structure, its interweaving and 
offsetting of voices, its restless refinement of 
rhythmical variation. Yet what a unity you feel 
in it, what a bold it keeps on you ! What a rich- 
ness of soul in it ! Surely loneliness and deafness 
had their compensation 1 Again the mood shifts 
from serious to gay ; the Danza Tedesca, German 
dance, is so exquisitely graceful, with such a 
swing to it, that you are at once among the BUr- 
schen and the Mddchen joining hands and swing- 
ing with the music. What remarkable varia- 
tions it takes on too, as it waxes more excited ; 
how the quick semiquaver figure of the violin 
keeps widening its intervals, like the widening 
circles of a top toolbling off its centre ; think of 
the caprice of letting the upper violin, going on 
in this swift figure, suddenly dip once from the G 
in ah to G below the lines, three octaves, and back 
^ain 1 No wonder tbe other parts just touch a 
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note ht-re and there breathlessly, in their effort 
to keep up. And then the dance retreats in 
fragments out of hearinor, like the waltz in Frey- 
schU/z, The Adagio (No. 5) has « heavenly 
depth, serenity and fulness; and then the Alle- 
gro Finale ^oes off happy and jubilant, with a 
sort of pastoral contentedness ; some marked 
irfirases, especially one that runs alonv in the basw, 
reea11in<; well-known features jn the Pastor&I 
Symphony. 

The Quintet by Onslow undertakes a like va- 
riety and contrast of expression, but how much 
more consciously and superficially ! We liked 
the first and third movements best ; especially the 
third, which treats of "convalescence," and by its 
rich, tranquil harmony, relieves the not veryedi- 
fyinjf *'delirium" of the Preifto, 

Miss Alicr Dutton, "the child piajiist," pu- 
pil of Mr. Lanj;, has most remarkable execution 
and musical memorv for a child. If this were not 
the ajre of '* wonder children,** it would have been 
astoundinj; to hear her play that Scherzo of 
Chopin so correctly, clearly, with instantaneous 
firm jrrasp of its crowded chords, with i^ueref^ard 
to contrast, and entirely without notes. So too 
in the Schubert Rondo with Mr. Schultze. Ex- 
traordinary for a child ; but then these things are 
not child music. They belonir to the deeper ex- 
periences of adults. No child can /««/ them, or 
do more than imitate their outward expression 
from some model ; — at least, except in the 
cases of rare spiritual precocity and genius. There 
was nothincr to show that this precocity was any- 
thing more than mechanical, executive, this ex* 
pression anything mor^ than imitation. The in* 
evitable consequence is, that a real lover of such 
music misses the soul of it in any such renderin^^, 
however remarkable in a technical point of view. 
What deeper and more inward qualities are yet 
to develop themselves in this youncr girl, we may 
not conjecture ; but now it looks very much as if 
all composers, all music of all moods, were pretty 
much alike to her. and that the docility and ener- 
gy and skill wo see were merely gymnastic. It 
is well to learn all that, and we hope it is laying 
the foundation for much more in due time. But 
we do not believe in brinnring child players before 
the public, for their own sakes ; while, for the sake 
of classical music and classical audiences, we think 
the Quintette cannot hold their own by bringinj; 
in the aid of "wonder children** instead of artists. 
The selection of the mu»ie^ however, showed the 
best intention. ' So did the selection of Miss Ry- 
an's «onjs8. She sang the two by Franz better 
thnn that by Schumann, especially the first one: 
" Weil aufmir^ du dxmkles A uge. Her voice grows 
richer and more sympathetic, with a liCtle too 
much still of the unmo<]ulated all-open organ 
tone. The sonars required a finer and less me- 
chanical acf'onipaninient. 

The second concert will take place on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 1 7. 



Otto Dreaeri Concerts. 

Mr. Drksel must have the feeling of success, 
both with himself and with his audience ; such 
success as does not always crown effort so high 
and uncompromising. His last two concerts 
came upon the stormiest and worst of nights ; 
and yet all were there, and many more. 
The last time, Chickering's Hall was more than 
comfortably filled. — The programme of the 
third Concert (Dec. 10) was as follows: 



1. Coneerto for Three ?knofl In in«Jor J. S. Bach. 

2. Pantor&l Symphony from the Christmas Omtorio, 

J. 8. B««h. 

8. Coneerto Rob. Schumann, 

Allefrro ■(f«tnoM> ed uppaMfonato. lotermezxo. Finale. 

4. Intermeno and '' PhantadntUek" Otto Dn^wl. 

Imprompta, E flat Ferd. Hiller. 

6. Larfihefcto. from 2nd Symphony Beethoren. 

6. ^'Novelette." E. mnjor Bob. Schumann. 

Liist't Tranneriptlon of " Der Sehalk,*' Song by 

Rob. Fmns. 
" Child falllDK asleep" ttom the '* KlDd«r«eenen*' 

Schumann. 
Llnt'f tmoMriptlon of ** Der Bote," Sonic by 

Rob. Frans. 

7. Adagio and Finale from Second Concerto Chopin. 

The selections from Bach and from the Chopin 
Concerto were repetitions from the two first 
concerts. The triple Concerto was played by the 
same three pianists (Messrs. Lano. Leonhard, 
and Parker), and with the same admirable 
artist unity and true feeling as before, Mr. Dresel 
playing the string accompaniments on a fourth 
piano. We need not say that it was keenly 
relished. Still more so^he Pastoral Symphony ; 
that leaped into popularity at once. The two 
pianos (Dresel and Leonhard) embodied, we 
suppose, the two contrasted groups of orchestral 
instruments described in the account of a Fast 
Day concert in Leipzig (in Bach's own Thomast- 
Kirche) in another column. 

The principal novelty of the evening was the 
Concerto by Schumann (orchestral accompani- 
ments on a second piano^, which is a work of 
great reach and remarkable interest. It is as bril- 
liant as it is genial, taxing the powers of the 
pianist to the utmost. The first and last move- 
ments may have seemed long to many ; and in- 
deed they are long, con.sidering to what an in- 
tense pitch the appassionato is strained up. But 
the lovely Intermezzo i8% a moet refreshing rest 
between the two ; and there are charming and 
original side thouj^hts and surprises in the midst 
of the two long fiery movements, especially that 
staccato chord theme in the first, which relieve 
the strain. The execution was masterly. 

Of the smaller piano pieces, none seemed to 
give greater satisfaction than the two of Mr. 
Drcsel's own composition ; dainty thouaht^s 
moulded into perfect form. The Novelette by 
Schumann, was a most acceptable repetition. 
Liszt is the master of masters in the art of tran- 
scription of songs, mnking the piano at the same 
time sing the song, clothe it with its own accom- 
paniment, and illustrate it with significant embel- 
lishment which is the true reflection of its own 
poetic spirit. It is here, we think, that we find 
Liszt's genius, rather than in his large efforts at 
original production, " S'/mphonieit'Poetiqnen" or 
what not. It is to his credit that he so a]>preci- 
ates and loves to illustrate the sonjis of Franz. 
Nothing could be more exquisitely fine and truth- 
ful than hisseolian liarp-like enibt^llisliir.entsof tlic 
song " Der Bote" which means " The Mrssf n- 
pcr ;" the maiden lianas her cythern at the door, 
and tells the nijiht breeze to cruop over its 
strings and bear the tones away over the hills to 
her sweetheart. It was played to a x^harm. 

Mr. Dresel finds great enjoyment in arran^in^ 
choice movements of Symphonies, &c., for the 
piano. And few musicians can do it so well, re- 
taining and reproducing po much of the 
essential instrumentation ; in fact, giving a 
faithful and effective line en^jraving, as it were, 
of the masterpiece of painting. We have heard 
orchestras play that Larghetto of the 2nd Sym- 
phony when we have realized its beauty less. 
After such a study y you will hear it from an or- 



chestra the next time with a new interest and a 
more clairvoyant sense. 

This was the programme of the fourth concert : 

1. Concerto Rob. Schumann 

2. Mnionrka. B major, op. 66. ^ , .^ 

Ktnde. O flat '. / rii,^i«-. 

Mnsourka. B minor, op. 88 > l^nopm^ 

Impromptu. F sharp. . • • • • ^ 

8. Brakowink. Rondo Chopin. 

(OrcliMtral nccompanlment for a Second Piano). 

4. Sonata, D minor Beethoven. 

Allefcro appaMlnnato. Adagfo. Finale. 

6. '^Rlndermaehmhen," E^nde MoM*he1e«. 

Lint's Tranfcrfption oHhe Hunpirlan March, bj Schubert. 
6. Berceuse and Finale from Second Concerto Chopin. 

This time, for a variety^ nothing of Bach. The 
old fellow will be the more eagerly welcomed the 
next time. In place of him we had the splendid 
Schumann Concerto again, placed at the begin- 
ning, while all were fresh, so that its lentith did 
not dull the sensibility to its beauties. And, bet- 
ter still, what almost everybody would have ask- 
ed for had he dared, a Beethoven Sonata, — one 
of the most thoroushly poetic and romantic of 
them all, thai Sonata in D minor, concerning 
which and the other in F minor called the ** Ap- 
passionato/' Beethoven said to some one curious 
about the origin : "Read Shakespeare's Tempest." 
How much of the "Tempest" may be traced in it, 
depends on the ingenuity or fancy of the student. 
All that we feel with certainty is, that the spirit 
of the music and the spirit of the play are one ; 
they leave a wonderfully Vike fieling in the mind* 
It is the same sort of enchantment, though the 
language and the action diflTer. How wild, tem- 
pestuous and billowy, how full of awe and mar- 
vel, is the ^first part I Tou may fancy, it you 
please, that you hear the pleading voice of Mi- 
randa in those human bits of recitative after the 

repeat. The stately, i^ull-fraught, deep Adagio 
is at least it) keeping with the wisdom and moral 
majesty of Prospero, and the sublime sentences 
oft quoted from his lips. The Finale is the airi- 
est of inspirations, graceful and fine and free as 
Ariel. But it is idle to carry the correspondence 
into anv detail. Never have we heard the Sona- 
ta so poetically rendered as it was, its delicate 
life so clearly liberated from all clojrging thought 
of notes or mechanism ; and we are sure that tP 
the greatest number that was the most quickening 
and most satisfying thing of the whole evening. 
Chopin's ''Krakowlak" lost nothing of its piquan- 
cy and brijzhtness by this repetition. 

The four smaller pieces by Chopin were de- 
li<;htful. The Elude in G flat, a rapid, sparkling 
fi^rure carried through in octaves, seems to play 
upon the walls like dancing sun-fzleams from the 
water. The Impromptu, in F sharp, with its 
thou;;htful openinjr in which the chord of the ninth 
is 80 characti'ristic, then the suddf n chantjc to a 
bold martial motive in D. then the rapid, liquid, 
running variation, surprised anil charmed alike 
by its originality and by the masterly perfection 
of the execution. 

The |»lory of these concerts* goes out with the 
oM year, — hut. like that, to be renewed, wctrust. 
Mr. DrrsePs .fifth and last concert, skipping 
Cl)ri.<tmas Eve, will be given on Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 31. 

CiiRiSTMAK Music. True ro tlie god old rus- 
tnm, the Hnndel jind Hnydn Si'ciuty will perform 
HinnK-l's "Messiah." nor only thw cvcninir ((^liri"*!- 
mns Eve), hnt tomorrow (evening of Chri-*tm»«) 
also. And to add interest to rcpothion, they have 
en:;Aaed ditfe;-ent solo sinyrers for the two perform- 
Biices. To-!ii«:lu we have the old fHVfinfOHnd Qn:*en 
of Boston Omtorio, Mrs. Elliot, (fonncr'y Mis 
Anxa Stows) in the jrreaisopnino solos; there wiH 
he (frcnt iiit'erest to hear lier voice after so nanny years 
of rcRldenf-e In another city ; also thMtdelit!hifursin(?- 
cr, Mrs. M. H. Smith, Miss "Ryan, contralto, Mr. 
VVheelkr. tenor, and Mr. Whitnrt, hasR-. To- 
morrow eveiiinjf, these (except Mr. Wheeler) will he 
replaced hy Mrs. Long (another of the lon^ with- 
drawn), Mrs. J. S. Carv and Mr. Rcdolphseit. 
Zkrrahn conducts, aK uRiia?, and Lano roll.x in the 
Aoo'Ik of the Great Orpnn behind the mighty chorus- 
es; Schultze will lead the orchestra. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



"Our Tocho Folks." Here it is ! Number One, 
Jananrj, 1865.of the Illnstratod Monthly Mae:azine 
for Bojs and Girls, which Ticknor & Fields have 
been promisinf^ to Yoani* Ameriea. And it comes 
with sach a radiant, handsome, happy, wholesome, 
generoos face, so full of intelligence and entertain- 
ment, so trostworthy and good, so moral without in- 
tmsiro sentimental mnrah'sm, that all we children, 
young and old,feel we have got a new friend. Blessed 
be they, and are they, who know how to write for 
children. And here the "Atlantic" publishers hare 
brought them together and set thom to work under 
the inspiration of the pleasantest surroundings ; for 
what an attractive exterior the young Monthly has ! 
how elegant fn paper and print, how beautifully and 
copiously iHnstrated, by the best designers, such as 
Darley, how tasteful and refined in its whole aspect, 
(assuming, very properly, that all i4mertofn children 
shall be young gentlemen and ladies) ; and then how 
large and generous in qnantity! The vignette on the 
outside is really artistic. Inside we have a fine steel 
portrait, full length, of a capital friend of boys, the 
author of "School days at Uugby." Then there are 
fairy and giant pictures, patriotic pictures, pictures 
of travel and adventure, &c., kc., illustrating admira- 
ble anicles. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe leads off with a pretty narra- 
tive called "Hum, the son of Bn«." Lucv Larcora 
sinfrg the young "Volunteer's Thankjigiving," brave 
and glad-hearted, though away from home and tur- 
keys. "Thnmhling," of course, is little Thumb, and 
of course, ontwits a giant and marries the king's 
daughter ; this purports to come from the F^ninh. 
Gail Hamilton overheara and tells the life of the little 
people of Leaf-land, under the title of "The Red 
Co^ts." J. T. Trowbridge's patriotic little poem, 
"Th e Color Bearer," has poeti^ and vicor. Dr. Dio 
Lewis gives good hints about health, with pictures of 
boys in all sorts of postures. Carleton begins "Win- 
ning his Way," which as a real live boys' story would 
be hard to beat. But we cannot name all. and there 
is Mrs. L. M. Child yet to come ; an \ Miss Allcott, 
and Rose Terry, and Whittier, the poet, and no end 
of wise and clever and counsellon and entertainers, 
bards and sages and romancen, whose own hearts 
are fresh and childlike. 

We are almost alarmed to find ourselves enjoying 
's young Magazinery so much ; it makes us sns- 
. wCt ourselves too near the second childhood of old 
age. But is it not the best test of such story-telling 
that, while it Interests the children directly, it inter- 
ests grown people indirectly, and directly too ? Here 
is a happy hit for a beginning, we are sure. The 
book is as good as music ; it rings with the frank, 
fresh,, merry voices of children ; it is brave and 
wholesome In its tone ; it has the sparkle and the 
sweetness of clear cold winter days ; and therefore is 
well-come at Christmas 1 



MlSCVLLilTBOUS COVCBRTS; BiRDS OF PaS. 

8AOB. {Crowded out hit time). The list recorded 
as in prospect. In our last, furnished a few pleasant 
notes. 

1. We gladly recognized a most agreeable bari- 
tone in Mr. Campbell ; a rich, telling, unctuons 
voice, with ripe and easy style, and a certain ajpiomb, 
both in singing and in personal bearing, which we 
are sure would make their mark in the best comic 
operas. Mr. Castle's tenor, too. has gained in 
flrnfness, evenness and roundness, and he sings so 
well that we try in vain to recall an American tenor 
who can dispute the palm with him. Miss Stock- 
Yon was not in voice ; and the selections were quite 
humdrum : Verdi, Verdi, Balfe, Balfe, Verdi, Balfe, 
and so on. 

2. Sig. MoRRLLi (one of the few good Don Gio- 
vannis) is an excellent baritone, especially in comic 
pieces like Figaro's Largo al Factotum. Miss LucT 



SixoNDB, young and slender, both in voice and per- 
son, has a very flexible and rather high soprano, 
trained to great asrility in florid aire like Qm la voce, 
the Fauet waltz, &c., but distressingly afiiicted with 
the chronic tremolo, screamy in the highest tones; 
true in intonation; style mechanical. And we must 
protest against such heavy and mechanical accom- 
paniment as Sig. Muzio's ; how can a delicate 
wildflower of song thrive under such hard wheeling 
of the dusty highway 1 Mr. Gottbchalk was as 
usual. 

3. We own to being much charmed by the singing 
of Mitfs Laura Harris. A youthful, pretty, petite 
person, she has a small, but musical, penetrating, 
and so to speak, elastic soprano voice, always true, 
and with very facile and expressive execution ; and 
she sings as if she dearly loved it, from a bird -like 
nncontainable impulse of song. Her manner is un- 
commonly natural. Miss Blarchb Carpbrtbr, 
too, a pupil of Wm. Mason, surprised us by the 
remarkable perfection of her pianism. And Mr. 
Farley, firom Dublin, for some time in the German 
Opera, a man who looks not unlike Salvi, showed 
himself, in Ilmiotesoro, much more than an average 
tenor ; a sweet, firm voice, and refined style. Boston 
desires more of their acquaintance. 



Worcester, Mass. — The Spy nnderatands that 
arrangements have been romplet<^ for a series of five 
grand choral concerts at Mechanics Hall during the 
present winter, which will bring out the great power, 
beauty, «nd variety of the Worcester Organ, in con- 
nection with a heavy chorus. Four of the seri<*s will 
be given under the auspices of the Worcester Moxart 
Society, and one by other eminent musical talent. 
The Mozart Society will perform Handel's Oratorio 
of the Messiah at Christmas, and the Oratorio of the 
Creation on the evening of our annual Fast, with full 
organ accompaniments by Mr. B. J. Lang, orcranist 
of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. The in- 
tervening concerts will be of # miscellaneous charac- 
ter, yet of the svme high order of merit as those flnt 
named. The programmes will contain a great vari- 
ety of choruses, quartets, duets, solos, and organ 
pieces from Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mosart, and 
other distinguished composen. 



Philadelphia. The last programme of the 
Germania Orchestra " Reheanals " was as fol- 
lows: 

1. Overture, Le Roi d' Yvetot Adam. 

2. Song, Farting, Comet Solo Boettger. 

8. Walts, Hymen's Festive Sounds Tjunner. 

4. Second Part of Symphony No 9 ... .Beethoven. 

5. Overture, Melusina Mendelssohn. 

6. Second Finale from the Merry Wives of 

Windsor Nicolal. 

7. Galop, Ching Kong Toller. 



CiwciKKATi . The firat "Concert de Salon" of 
Messn. Kurkbl and Hahn took place Dee. 8. 
Their programme contained Beethoven's piano and 
"violin Sonata, No. 1, op 12; tenor solo, "Thro' the 
forests," from FreysdifUx, sung by Mr. E. M. Pow- 
era ; Liszt's 2nd Polonaise (in £) ; Frame's La Mel' 
ancholie (violin solo) ; three piano solos (Jaell's ar 
rangement of the everlasting "Faust" march, a Gon- 
ddlied of Mendelssohn, a Dante ruetitpte of Scliulhoff); 
a 'cello solo, "Last Rose," &c., by Matter M. Brand; 
tenor song, "The Recognition," by Proch, and Trio 
(piano, violin and 'cello) by De Beriot. 



St. Louis Phi lharmovio Sooibtt. The 
ond concert, under the direction of B. Sobolbwski, 
was given Nov. 24, with this programme: Overtuie 
to La Gaxza Ladra ; Chorus * "All we like sheep," 
Handel ; Mendelssohn's D-minor Concerto (piano) ; 
Septet from Lortzing's "Two Hunten ;" Overture 
to "The Secret Judges" ( Vehmgencht), by Beriioz ; 
Introduction and Bridal chorus from Lohsngrin; 
Adagio and Minuet from Haydn's Symphony, No. 
8 ; Cav;itina by Mercadante ; Finale of "Autumn"in 
Haydn's "Seasons. 



»» 



^prial Itetires. 

dbboriptivb list of trb 
P«lillah«dl by Oliver DIisam fc C«. 



Vooal. with Flano Aooompanlment. 

I'm a child of th^ mounUin. Song. W, Kittredge. 90 
Dwtined to b* ywj popular. It In In th« MnnpMi 
of almost every voles, la rfaple ard easy, and yet 
spirited. 

Tapioca. Minstrel melody. E. Warden. SO 

▲ jolly BefroaoQK, nsore like thone that we really 
suDf at the wuth than the geoentlity . The words are 
noBMoee of eoaree, but the nnele Is very taking. 

A Dorrible tale of the suicidal family. 

E. L. Blanchard. 80 
A **Don1hletale" surely, Intended aaaaolemnwsni- 
iaff to us all, not to have the Maes. The masle la 
striking and anlnated.- 

Make.your home beautiful. Song and Chorus* 

J7. S. Chandler. 80 
A plea fhr beautifying home with flowers and all 
other rHInlng thinge that eui sunonnd It. The poem 
is eapltal, and the ssusle wiU adapted to the 
words. 

Three fishers went out sailing into the wMt. 

F. BooU. SO 
Kinsley's well-known poem, set to music. 

The black friar. Song for Alto and Barytone. 

F. Booit. 30 
Like the above, a song that may not tak* perlketly 
on Its flivt appearaace, but Improve on aequalot- 
aaee, and likely lo have a lasting repatatloB. 

Inatrnmontal Xnale. 

Morgenblfttter Walser. (Morning Joomals 
waltses). J. Sirauee. 60 

A set of brnilMit daooee. In Stmms* best stylo. 

Overton to " Poet and Peasant." Four hands. 

/v. von Suppe. 1 .00 
A good overture to an opera not genersUy known. 
It Is not difllealt , and Is tseellent praetlee. Its novel- 
ty also reeonunends It. 

Three offertoires for the oi^n. Eugene Thager. 

Grand ofiertoire de concert 50 

La Priere. Offertoire for bassoon. 80 

La Meditation. Offbrtoire for vox humana. 80 

Three very aoeeplable additions to our musto^ lit- 
erature. The vox hamaaa and bassoon are not as jet 
eommOB stope In our organ, but the melodies prepared 
for them ean be very well played upon eorresponding 
stops. Send fcr the pleee, and Introdaso them In 
yonroonise of voluntaries. 



Books. 

Thb MoDBRir SoBooL voR THfe Oroav.— A 

new, progressive, and practical method. In 

three parts. No. I ; Histoiy and description 

of the Organ ; elementary instruction und vol* 

nntaries in all styles, (without pedals. ) No. 2. 

Pedal playing. No. 3. Combinations of stops; 

voluntaries, and pieces suited to all occasions. 

By John Zundd. $4.00 

A new edition of this standard work, brings it 
again under the eye of the reviewer. It has been » 
Dolfd book fttw the time of its flist publkatton, and Is 
valuable to any organist. The parts may be had 
separaUly, at $2.00 each. 



Mvsio BT M AIL.—- Mnsie Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two eeote fbr every four onnoea, or naetlon thereof. Persons 
at a.1dietanee will And the eonveyanee a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Booksean also be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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Music at the Foundling Chapel, London. 

[The followInK U one of h serieii of articles. In the Orchestra^ 
on *'Cliareh MuMe In London -' 

Some apolo)?}' may be nccesaary in an article 
ostensibly on London Cliurrh Music, for th*^ dis- 
cnrHivonfsa of the following remarks; but the 
FouncUing Hospital has been so Ion" and so infi- 
m.ittdy connectod with mnsioal projfress, and the 
nature of this connerlion is so little known or ap- 
preciated by the musical world, that we think 
our readers will pardon the introduction of mat- 
ter apparently remote from our immediate snb- 
jijct, for the sake of its intrinsic interest. The 
mention of this Institution at once brin^rs to the 
mind the extraordinary efforts of the founder. 
Captain Thomas Coram, who some hundred and 
thirty years a«ro — when the frequent destruction, 
unhappily a^ain prevalent in our own time, of 
illegitimate children by their mothers, horrified 
and alarmed society — took the work in hand of 
providing an asylum for Foundlings, which had 
been often talked of and recommended, but the 
institution of which was owinr; to the indomitaVde 
energy of the staunch sea-<*aptain, who devoted 
his whole fortune and nearly twenty years of his 
life to the carrying out of his darlinir project. In 
the year 1 739 he succeeded in obtaininjr a Char- 
ter appointin<r a goodly corporation of peers, 
judges distinguished lawyers and others, includ- 
ing Coram himself, to car^ out his views and 
administer the affairs of the new institution, which 
found a local habitation in Hatton Garden in the 
following year. Four years after, a portion of 
the present building — the facade of which has 
been pronounced the usrliest in the world — had 
been opened, but the Chapel was not commenced 
until 1747. In April, 1 751, this building receiv- 
ed the remains of the Founder, which were de- 
posited immediately under the altar. He had 
attained the age of eighty-four, and, as we have 
said, had sacrificed his whole fortune, so that 
about two years before his death a subscription 
was opened, and arrangements made which would 
give him a sum of about 160/. annually. The 
funeral, conducted with great solemnity, took 
place in the evening, when the chapel was filled 
with a crowd of notabilities, the St. Paul's choir 
performing the burial service, and Dr. Boyce 
presiding at the organ. This tribute of respect 
and affection to Captain Coram, was also a sol- 
emn inauguration of the building, which was af- 
terwards to become celebrated by its connection 
with the greatest musician that ever lived, as 
well as for those musical services in which the 
children themselves take so conspicuous a part, 
and which, instituted at a period when no church 
music worthy of the name was to be heard away 
from our cathedrals, have not only maintained 
their interest and prestige, but have now reached 
a degree of excellence unsurpassed — probably 
unequalled — by anything of a similar kind. 
Though our present concern is with the Chapel 
and its services, perhaps a few more words may 
be excused with respect to the Hospital itself. 
It was originally intended to receive applications 
for the admission of children, but the provision 
for Foundlings became so popular that, with Par- 
liamentary authorization and assistance, the 
Governors made arrangements for receiving all 
children — without inquiry — under twelve months 
old, taking care thoroughly to advertise the com- 
prehensiveness of their benevolent intentions. 
They had soon enough on their hands, for from 
three to four thousand children were annually 
deposited at the Hospital, during the four years 
this system lasted. AVe have no space to go into 
detail, but after a fearful mortality, and the es- 
tablishment of various evils in connection with an 
organized supply of infants, the Parliament — 
having incurred a liability of .ibove half a mil- 



lion sterling — abolished their rule of indiscrimi- 
nate admission, and gradually the establishment 
has been brought to its present state. 

The Institution now maintains some 500 illegit- 
imate children, received after application by their 
mothers, who must be qualified by previous good 
character, poverty, desertion by the father, and 
the prospect of retaining or regaininjr their posi- 
tion — in other words, of concealing their misfor^ 
tune from the world. It will be perceived that 
there is a question of dubious morality involved 
here, on which, however, we need not linger. 
The Hospital undertakes the sole charge of the 
children, who of course, after their abandonment 
by the mother, have no natural tie whatever; 
they are for a time sent into the country to nurse, 
and on their return are educated and care<l for 
in the Institution until they attain the age of 
fourteen, when they are apprenticed to various 
trades, or sent out as domestic servants, &c. The 
musical instruction which the boys receive hero 
in connection with the Chapel services, and from 
the establishment of a band of wind instruments, 
procures appointments for many of them in regi- 
mental bands, in various parts of the kingdom. 
The Hospital always assumes to stand in loco pa- 
rentis^ and the well conducted may rec^eive ad- 
vice and necessary assistance in any critical part 
of their future lives. 

Ere we return to the immediate subject of our 
paper, we may notice the oblisrations ot the Hos- 
pital to Hogarth, who, af>er Handel, was its great- 
est benefactor. Many of his finest pictures were 
painted for and presented by him to this Institu- 
tion, and still adorn its walls ; perhaps the most 
interesting, the portrait of Captain Coram, now 
in the girls* dining-room. 

What alone would suffice to render the Found- 
linn Chapel celebrated is its connection with the 
immortal Handel, who, in aid of its completion, 
conducted a concert of his own compositions, in- 
cluding his **Firework8 Music," which produced a 
considerable sum, in gratitude for which he was 
enrolled as a governor of a Hospital. Here, too, 
" Tlie Messiah** was performed year after year, 
the composer himself, even after his blindness, 
presiding at the organ — his own munificent gift, 
eleven performances realizing about £7,000 to 
the charity ; while after HandeKs death, seven 
more performances, conducted by his amanuensis 
Christopher Smith, and eight by John Stanley 
(the blind organist), brought in above £8,000 
more. The governors' attempt to monopolize all 
property in "TAc Messiah" is well known, and 
they certainly evinced little gratitude for the 
great obligations they were under to the compo- 
ser. It was, indeed, proposed that he should be 
buried in the Chapel, but his own wishes and the 
public voice demanded a grave in Westminster 
Abbev. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years after this a pro- 
ject was discussed, which, had it not been nipped 
in the bud, might, perhaps, have prevented the 
establishment of that laughing-stock of foreigners 
— our Tenterden-street Academy. This was the 
proposal by Dr. Bnrney to establish a musical 
school, somewhat similar to the continental '^con- 
servatorio," the pupils to be selected from such 
children in the Hospital as had natural musical 
gifts. From the high patronage this scheme ob- 
tained, and its favorable reception by the gover- 
nors, there seemed a fair prospect of its being 
carried out ; but ultimately, after discussing the 
matter with great display of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, and curious disquisitions on the comparative 
social status of the children, &c., it was negatived 
by the governing body, apparently on the ground 
that the profession of music was too agreeable 
and too aristocratic for the poor little foundlings. 
And yet the weakest and most helpless of these 



were destined to form the nucleus of th<j present 
Chapel choir. Three blind singers an<l a blind 
organist, all foundlings, comprised the first res'i- 
lar musical establishment in the Chapel, which 
was afterwards to engage the highest talent that 
could be procured, and a place in which was to 
be Foujjht after and considered as a mark of pro- 
fessional eminence. 

It was not long before the Governors, seeing 
the use that might be made of a muaical service 
in the Chapel, resolved to engage a party of high- 
ly cultivated professional singers, and at the 
same time to have the children taught sufficiently 
to take part in the music performed— -and this 
arrangement has obtained to the present tinie,with 
the exception of a short interval. This occurred 
during the attempt, some dozen years ago, to do 
away with the professional ladies engaged, and to 
assimilate the service as much as possible to that 
of a cathedral. Accordingly, four men and half a 
dozen boys were robed in surplices, and the latter 
(selected from the foundlings) received some extra 
instruction. But cucullus non fncii monachum, and 
the surplice did not create the choir; while the 
music to which the congregation had been accus- 
tomed became impossible, and what was nossible 
was very indifferently executed. The folks who 
had been accustomea to the mellifluous vocaliza- 
tion of Louisa Pyne, were by no means con- 
tented with the 'interesting efforts of *» little 
Squeaky ;" and the great purists were forced to 
confess that the snrpliced foundling was but a very 
poor apologv for his bonnetted and crinolmed pre- 
decessor. The attempt, having given rise to great 
dissati.ofaction, was therefore abandoned, not with- 
out reluctance on the part of some of the Govern- 
ors; but though the experiment failed, the result 
was good : for all the children who sing are now 
well-grounded in the rudiments of music, and 
thoroughly practised in the occasionally difficult 
pieces they have to execute. 

Proceeding to the present state of affair8,wc may 
remark that the interior of the Chapel has a very 
fine effect ; it is surrounded by galleries receding 
from the lower walls, the end opposite the altar 
being occupied by the organ, on either side of 
which are ranged the children, forming one of 
the most interesting and impressive sights possible. 
Paintings and engravings of this portion of the 
Chapel are, no doubt, familiar to many of our read- 
ers ; a peculiar effect is commonly shown, pro- 
duced by rays from a yellow skylight being thrown 
on the gilded front of the organ ; but the case of 
the present instrument has been brought more for- 
ward, and though the skylight exists, the peculiar 
effect is gone. It is difficult to look unmoved on 
this body of boys and girls cut off as they are 
from all those ties which form the happiness of 
other children. Some of the girls are strikingly 
handsome ; in many a sad, in some a playfully 
mischievous expression shows in the countenance ; 
but almost all appear bright and intelligent. The 
boys are less remarkable, and they have a gener- 
ally morose aspect, while an intellectual counte- 
nance is the exception. The occupation of the 
girls in looking after the younger children and 
other domestic duties may possibly account 
in some measure for their superior and more 
kindly appearance. After the children, the most 
attractive feature is the organ, which has attain- 
ed a development unimaginable by the donor of 
its first predecessor. Handel's original instrument 
had been from time to time altered and added to, 
while some kind of partial enharmonic arrange- 
ment had been attempted with the usual unsuc- 
cessful result ; but under the care of Mr. Bishop 
the organ had been brought to a considerable 
pitch of excellence, though far behind modem 
requirements. In the year 1855 the governors 
determined to have it entirelv remodelled and re- 
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built, and the task was assigned to Messrs. Bev- 
intrton, who, in accordance with the plans drawn 
out by the present oraanist, have prod uc(>d one 
of the finest instrumentirin London. It contains 
all that was worth retaininpr of the previous one* 
and has sixty stops, with the usual composition 
pedals and couplers. Some of the solo stops are 
very fine, but the pedal organ is hardly satis- 
factory. 

In the front of the orjran, and between the boys 
and girls, are seated the five professional singers 
— two ladies, soprano and contralto ; and three 
men, alto, tenor, and bass. As occupants of their 
pew, without goins; far back, we recall the names 
of Atkins, Pync, Hobbs, Lawter, Hawkins, Horn- 
castle, and Robinson ; of the Misses Cau.oe, Miss 
Birch. Mira Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Lockey, 
and Miss Ix>ni8a Pyne. With these recollections 
we can hardly assert that the present singers — 
excellent though they be — surpass all that went 
before them ; but the musical proficiency of the 
children has never been so conspicuous as at 
present. They chant the P.<ialms admirably, take 
part in the * Services' of our best cathedral writers, 
and in their anthems, as well as in adaptations 
(not, by the way, always most happy as regards 
the words) from Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Hummel, Gluck, Himmel, and 
Spohr ; and in these they will take up a point or 
a difficult lead with a readiness and certainty not 
often found in a ** professional" vocalist. 

But seeing that the girls sing the treble and the 
boys the alto, and the choir contains only one 
tenor and one bass, it is obvious that there must 
exist a disparity between the parts which no ex- 
ertion on the part of the singers, or skill of the 
organist, cun conceal ; and we would suggest that 
if, as we are informed, the contributions to the 
Chapel funds yield a considerable surplus, a por- 
tion of this might be devoted to the en<;agement 
of three or four tenors and basses for the chorus. 
If, indeed, the governors, in addition to this, would 
also double their present quintet, we think little 
more could be desired ; but the adoption of the 
former suggestion would remove the weakest 
point in the present arrangements. 

Our visit to the Foundling was on the first 
Sunday of the ecclesiastical year, when we found 
** Comfort ye*' posted on the door as the anthem 
to be sung. But, though Mr. Sims Reeves was 
not the tenor to whom the solo was allotted, a 
severe hoarseness, we presume, or some other ail- 
ment incidental if not peculiar to tenors, caused 
the substitution of " O thou that tellest," which 
was assigned to and very tastefully executed by 
the contralto — if our vision served us, Miss Las- 
celles ; Mozart's accompaniments being capitally 
played on the organ. The chorus was given with 
the greatest effect, the precision of the children 
not being inferior to that of Mr. Costa's Exeter 
Hall chorus. Indeed, Mr. Costa himself paid the 
children and their instructor the highest possible 
compliment, when, not very long ago, he wished 
some of the boys to assist at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society's concerts, although the governors saw 
objections which prevented their entertaining his 
proposal. We were glad to find that the Advent 
Hymn did not necessarily involve Madan's pue- 
rile tune. It is the practice here for five princi- 
pal singers to sing one verse of the psalm or hymn 
without accompaniment, and the efiect is certain- 
ly very good when executed as we heard it ; for 
the changing of the anthem seemed to have had a 
curative effect on the tenor's indisposition. A 
somewhat florid Jubilate^ we know not by whom, 
was very nicely executed, as indeed was all the 
music ; and the whole service reflected the great- 
est credit on the organist, who, we believe, has 
the entire musical training of the children, and 
direction of the Chapel choir. 

In concluding our lengthy and discursive 
sketch, we would recommend such of our readers 
as may think it more panegyrical than critical, 
to go and judge for themselves ; and we are con- 
fident that every one — musical or not — will ex- 
perience a new and highly-refined pleasure from 
their first visit to the Foundling Chapel. 



Bonizetti'i "Don Sebastian.*' 

The following description of one of the novelties 
promised us by Marbtzkk in the present series of 
Italian operas, at the Boston Theatre, is from the 
Evening Pott of If or. 26. It was written by an en- 
thusiast about the modem Italian music after the 
first production of the work, with unudual pomp and 
splendor, at the New York Academy of Music : 

TUB PLOT. 

As opera-goers will find it in their libretto^, we 
consider that one such an infliction will he enouj^h 
for them ; and we prefer here to give a hriefer synop- 
sis, which will merely give the outlines of Scriho> 
play and Cammerano's translation, on which this 
opera is founded. 

Don Sebastian was a King of Portngal, who liveil 
in the sixteenth century, and is deemed important 
enotifrh to find a place in hiogmphical dictionaries, 
and in that enormously wide field kno^vn as " the 
pages of romance." iDon Sebastian, with a laud- 
able desire to carry the war into Africn, embarks, 
says the libretto, " at the head of a valiant army," 
to' subjugate the Moors in Aljriers. About to 
sail, he is detained by a soldier, who addresses him 
on the wharf, and proves to be the Poriujriicse poet, 
Camoens, who is patriotic enough to volunteer to 
go to Africa without a bounty, for martial purposes. 
As a casual incident, Zaidn, a Isdy of African des- 
cent, passes by, on her way to the scaflTold — for all 
the world as if it were a pleasant morning stroll — 
where she is to he burnt as a witch. Camoens, the 
poetical soldier, bees from the Kinp her pardon, and 
she is sent back to her father, who is an African 
prince, and has probably been awaiting her for some 
time "beneath the cocoa-tree." 

In Africa Zaida has a lover, an Arab of the Othello 
type, called Abaialdo, played here by Lorini, the 
mildest and most polished of gentlemen. Zaida is 
played by Zucchi, Camoens by Bellini, and Sebas- 
tian by Massimiliani. The king is beaten in the great 
battle of Alcazzar Gebir, 

—•I eadde dl Alcosars nclla pugn* fkmom, 

as the libretto hath it. Dot he is only wounded. 
And Zaida, who is prowling around the bottle-field, 
l>egs his life of Abaialdo, informing him that she had 
been saved in Portugal by a Christian, and had vow- 
ed in return to save the 'life of some poor wretch of 
a European. Abaialdo, after ejaculating Ma 
perdi^l and receiving a satisfactory explanation, 
gives the wounded soldier life and liberty — never fbr 
a moment suspecting be is the king. An accomoda- 
ting gentleman, named Enrico, had kindly sacrificed 
himself for the kinp:, tlie libretto " argument" thus 
tersely, if not grammatically, relating the incident : 

*'Th« bsttte ia fooKht on the Held of Alcftcnr Keblr, and 
Sebastian is mortally wounded. Hi* trne friend Knri^o laje 
hini down, wlien the yietorious Abaialdo and his ArAbe ar* 
rivein Kerch of the kina- Enrico, asked whether he has 
seen Sebastian, says : 1 an It ! and Is killed immediately ; 
Sebastian remains lUntlng on the battle-field, where he Is 
found by Zaida. who hae has followed the wsrriom. She 
promises to save him, but he refuses, until rhe declares that 
she lo?es him." 

Conspirators in Portugal, thinking and desiring to 
think that the King is dead, make peace with the 
Arabs, by whom the fierce Abaialdo is sent as au 
ambassador. Zaida accompanies him ; but they 
must have proved a rather innarmonious pair ; for, in 
the inimitable language of the "argument," 

" Hs takes Zaida with htm, who has shown him her eon- 
tempt. When she asks him why he has taken her with him 
he tells her that he wsnts to rerenge himwif en her, find 
will treat her as his slaTe. She M»rn8 his threets, and tells 
him that she In ready to die for Sehantian. whom he hw par- 
doned upon her promises to marry him (Abaisldn), and 
whom she represented to be a pour soldier, while he was the 
King." 

Camoens and Sebastian, havini^both escaped from 
Africa, meet in the streets of Lisbon in time U) en- 
counter an elaborate funeral procession in honor of 
the King, who is supposed to be dead. Not approv- 
ing of these premature posthumous honors, Sebastian 
declares his identity, but is treated as an impostor and 
put into a prison instead of on a throne. 

A trial takes place, at which Zaida appears as a 
witness. Women's rights movements were at that 
period unknown in Portugal, for the chorus of judges 
lift their hands with horror and exclaim : 

"A woman !" 

Whereupon Zaida argues the point, and the fol- 
lowing characteristic lyric conversation ensues : 

Zada. Why not ? 

Cannot a woman tell the truth ? 

Listen ! Abaialdo has been Imposed upon, 

I swear It. The man whom be saw (all 

Waa the noble Don Knrico, 

Who dktd as a hero for his master ! 



Gioy. 
Zaida. 

Gioy. 

Sib 

Zaida. 



What <Ud you say? 

The king wassayed 
Br a woman. 
Who loved him ! 

What new trick to thto ! 

0, noble brarc ! 

Hear then ! The woman 
That saved the klnfr's life, 
1 »w^%r it iHifore God. 
It wnw me ! 

My henrt in in uncertainty 
Between hope end terrnr! 
O. IflrouldmTehtollfe 
By my death ! 



[vnreilifie hfrntif. 
[ Tkt Judges riM vp in surprue. 



Of coui-se this leads to a concerted piece, in which 
various characters express their feelings simultaneous- 
ly. Znida observes : 

T am not guilty ! Thy furor 

Is little to roe. You cannot 

Tiike awar my honor. 

Whlrh will accompany my death ! 

The pang» of a poor 

Faithful giri are Jot for thee ! 

IJeaTen will punii>h you 

I leave to It my yenfeance. 

Sebastian at the same time remarks : 

MIeersbie ! Tour ftaror 

III not patliifled br my death ? 

Pity does not enter thdr hearts ; 

There is no more hope ! 

The death of sn innocent girl 

T« Joy to them ! 

Yon are blewed by Heaven 

And by me ! 

And AlMiialdo, Giovanni and some fifty or more 
miscellaneous people vent their emotions in the fol- 
lowing mild adjuration : 

Oo. peijurefl woman ! My wrath 

le not natiiified by thy death! 

Shame and dishonor 

Shall aeeompany It ! 

For thy wickedness 

Death at the Meke is not enonfh ; 

Oo to deeth cureed 

And loet forever. 

Zaida and Sebastian are sentenced to death and 
imprisoned in the Tower of Lisbon. To save her 
life he is willing to sign a paper stating that he is an 
impostor ; but she will not permit it. Camoens finds 
his way to the prison, provided with ropes, and all 
the three lower themselves out of the window, in- 
tending to reach a boat in the water below. And 
now occurs one of the oddest cata.strophe8 any dra- 
matist ever thought of. While the soprano, the 
tenor and baritone are sliding down their rope, that 
villianons creature Abaialdo comes in and cuts the 
rope with an axe. "A cry is heard, and the fugitives 
are precipitated into the abyss." This, at least, is 
the catastrophe mentioned in the libretto ; hut it has 
been altered in the version given here, and tlie unfor- 
tunate trio are shot while embarking in boats from 
the outside of the tower of Lisbon. 

THB MUSIC — ACT 1. 

To this tragical plot Donizetti has wedded some of 
his most pompous and elaborate music. He has 
aimed at grandeur and coloi^sal effects more than in 
any other of his works, and though he has not equal- 
led Meyerbeer in this respect, he has. yet produced 
some very effective and telling results. 

The work is preluded not by an overtnre, bat 
merely by two pages of musical preface, in which the 
chorus of nuns and the dead march of the third act 
are foreshadowed ; and which leads into a jubilant 
chorus in D major — Su presti afPopra. Several 
pages of recitative are next followed by an indiff*er- 
ent baritone air for Camoens, in which the poet 
mode^tIy praises his own poem, " the Lusiad," and 
expresses his desire to go the war. More recitative, 
a brief soprano romanza, Signoff dementi, aud a piece 
of concerted mnsic, lead to a " prophecy" in which • 
Camoens predicts the success of the African expe- 
dition, closing with a spirited air and chorus — Su 
Corrinmo — which will soon be whistled and street-or- 
ganed all over town. A sonorous concerted piece 
and chorus, in which the compoFCr makes a liberal 
use of the unison effects for which Verdi is hyper- 
criticized, finishes the act, as the King of Portugal 
sets sail, amid the blare of trumpets^ and the 
booming of cannon, for his expedition a'gainst the 
Moors. 

The serond act opens with a delicate little chorus 
for female voices, something in the style of Bellini. 
It is pretty, without being specially noticeable, and is 
followed by an elaborate romanza, Terra odoraia, 
sang by Zaida,and written in Donizetti's moat grace- 
ful manner. 

The ballet is here introduced, and the composer 
has written for it some very taking and sprightly 
music, which will soon find its way to our theatre 
orchestras. Most of it was omitted at last night's 
performance, but enough was given to show how 
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li|(ht and sparkling Donizetti cnnld be in ballet mu- 
sic. Ernestine and Auriolo were tiie leading dancers, 
and were cordially applauded. 

The course of the opera is resumed, after s6me not 
injudicioas cutting;, with a noi^y chorus of Arab^, 
who fortunately unite brevity with a musically chaot- 
ic fierceness ; and a charming du-t for soprano and 
tenor follow, in which the orciiestral accompaniment 
is unusually uent and elegant. The allfyro movo- 
ihentof this uuet — 

Fft cor, nio re, Ik eon ! 
La glqja 6 praaao »I duol ; 

n DOtte al enpn orrora 
8aec«de 11 cbiaro aol — 

IS a Imld stirrini; strain, In character rery much like 
the popular closings duet of the last act of" Favor- 
ita," and demandinj^ the pnsHiunato vocalization of a 
Zucchi for its proper effect. It is, indeed, one of the 
most taking numbers of the opera. 

More Arabs and chaios are followed by what will 
be considered by many to be the gem of tlw opera — 
the exquisite lenor air, /jeserto in terra, one of the 
sweetest strains that ])onixutti ever produced. It is 
a melody which which will soon find its way into the 
concert room and parlor. But it must be transposed 
for ordinary use, as it is written in D-flat major and 
runs up to C and even the 1) flat above the staff 
-—a round m the musical ladder of Icger notes which 
it needs an extraordinary voice to climb to. 

w 

▲cr III. 

The act is preluded by a short and exquisitely 
beautiful orchestral introduction, in which the theme 
is played in ear-haunting thirds, the violoncello 
being the prominent iuNtrument. A duet between 
Zaida and Abaiahio is omitted, and we then come 
to the simple and beautiful romanza for the bari- 
tone, 

Iiibona,alfln tl miro, 

in which Bellini made so handsome a snccess. The 
air is of that kind which is sure to have a concert 
room popularity, though it is not followed by the 
usual allegro. 

^ In the next scene occurs the meeting and recogni- 
tion of Sebastian and Caraoens, and the quaint duet 
"0/austo di" which follows, will attract attention ra- 
ther than admiration. 

Then comes the celebrated funeral procession. 
The voices of choristers inside the cathedral are heard 
singing the hymn Elerno rip«to, broken into by the 
beat of iiiuffitd drums and the subdued fanfare of 
trnmpets. 

The orchestra plays the slow, well-marked march, 
and the chorus take up the solemn strain. The im- 
posing effect of the stage, crowded as with " an ar- 
my of banners," the glare of torches, the solemn 
darkness of Btandard.s draped in crape, and the sable 
gloom of the funeral catafalque, the steady throb of 
the dead march, all combine to make it difficult to 
judge dispassionately of this scene apart from its ac- 
cessories. Yet there ia no doubt that the Vnarch is 
really grand ; it is simple rather than sensational ; 
and must ever be conAiUcred one of the leading fea- 
tures of the opera. The concerted piece which fol- 
lows and concludes the act is, no wever, | some- 
thing of an anti-climax, and is more noisy than meri- 
torious. 

ACT IV. 

This act is devoted to the trial of Sebastian and 
Zaida. A stately prelude and choms is separated by 
a gulf of reciutive from the septet, on which, as in 
that in" Lucia di Lammermoor,'' the eminent com- 
poser seems to have showered his richest wealth of 
harmony, melody and characteristic effect. It is one 
of those pieces which will most frequently chal- 
lenge an encore. A martial air for the baritone, re- 
minding one of the Speranza di Vendetta in Verdi's 
" Lombard! " (though, of course, the resemblance is 
but accidental), is the next feature, and leads to an 
intricate and long concerted piece, which closes the 
act. 

ACT V. 

An orchestral reverie on a theme which is subse- 
(lueotl^ sung by Bellini opens the fifth act. Dialogue 
in recitative is followed by an allegro air for sopra- 
no— Comitted here — )and a plaintively pretty duet in 
in A fiat — Me qui detio — for tenor and soprano, 
which closes with a curious and highly pas- 
sionate allegro. Suddenly there is heard outside the 
prison where the scene takes place the voice of Ca- 
moens singing, by way of signal to the prisoners, a 
gracefully undulating barcarole, in which some novel 
enharmonic changes vary without disturbing the 
wave-like flow of the melody. As an invisible chorus 
re-echoes the strain, Camocns cnter8,and a very pleas- 
ing trio, 

■* Merlam guardlogbi,*' 



sung xotto voce, may be considered the musical ^aa7« 
of the opera ; for the few remaining pages are 
but recitative or orchestral, leading to the catas- 
trophe. 
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The Old Masters as Portrait Painters, and 
the Modem. — Copley and Stuart — 
8taigg*s Portrait of General Stevenson. 

Perhaps the greatest portrait painters who ever 
lived were Titian, Vandyke, Velasquez. Rembrandt. 
They were great men — great painters — painting por- 
traits ; but they would have been great bad they 
painted nothing else but portraits ; for there can be 
no finer field for the highest artist's genius than to do 
justice to the human face divine. 

Tbese great artt.<it8 painted their figures so that 
they seem projected on space and retire in a dream 
land, (" gorgeous land," as Coleridge says of cloud 
land), in that ideal region of the mind, that pale- 
clear visionary world, where the old portraits dwell, 
and which they seem naturally to possess and grace- 
fully to occupy. They pass by in their graciousness 
and beauty. There is something ineffable about 
them, and mighty in the eye, looking out of the 
depths, as in a vision ; as if the subtle spirit had in- 
deed been arrested in its mortal transit, and fixed 
forever there for posterity's admiration. They are 
refined into spirituality, poetry and truth ; and look 
as we would one should look, or come back to ns, in 
spirit, when one is gone, defecated of the mortal and 
taking on immortality, when with Cowper, gazing, 
we exclaim, "Oh 1 that those lips had languagel" 

These great old masters abstracted by their insight 
and their art, their genius and sympathy, the fine es- 
sence, the soul of the man. Working from within 
outward, through matter to spirit, substance to soul, 
form to feeling : evolving the character, developing 
the individuality, the personality,' they gave the soul 
looking through the eyes, speaking in the form, 
shining in the movement, in the hue, the presence, 
the pose. 

No obstrusive accessories served to disturb and dis- 
tract the senses, or jarred upon the finer feelings of 
the mind. All was harmony and highest truth, be- 
cause they felt — and knew because they felt — the 
higher law of their art, which assimilates and snbor- 
dinates all things to imaginative impression. Art is 
valueless without ideality, and is ever wrong in pro- 
portion to the straining after reality and illusion ; its 
function being, to paint the soul as it inheres in, 
and informs the body ; not body without soul, the 
objective without the subjective, as Copley painted. 

Titian painted senatorial dignity, the presence and 
bearing, and the puperb character of Venetian beau- 
ty, which may still be found lingering in the obscure, 
decaying lanes of the princely city, in a style which 
was dignity and splendor itself. Vandyke, patrician 
elegance, courtly refinement and high breeding, 
in a style itself highbred. Velasquez, the Spanish 
character, firm and tenacious ; the grandee of the 
empire, and the princess, with something of their 
own pride and mastery — a style incomparable for 
breadth and execution ; quiet yet powerful, solid yet 
fluent and free, secure yet easy. Rembrandt gave 
the pictnresqucness of his age, its light and shade ; 
the Cavalier in his dark, slouched, feathered hat, 
broadly shadowing the massive features, the superb 
costume; and bis style is picturesqueness tt8elf,uniqne 
and inimitable . Each of these great masters, inspired 
by the times, did all that was suitable and successful. 
Wo call them up in their majesty and redneroent— 
these impressive figures — from their stately shrines, 
the galleries and palaces of Austria, Spain and Eng- 
land» and they come home to us like a poem. We 
are afraid to say what we think of a great picture, 
for we feel as if Nature were there, and we had met 



her. Such things seem painted, as Hawthorne said, 
with bated breath. 

If we will compare this supreme manner, so pow- 
erful, majestic, intense or refined, according as in the 
hands of Velasquez, Titian, Rembrandt or Vandyke, 
with what has, but now, been seen at tbeAtbensBuro, 
we shall notice the essential difference, the distance 
most modern portraiture holds (excepting Allston) 
when compared with the glorious old masters. All- 
ston tvas an old master, in the same sense as Shelley 
said Keats was a Greek, and Goethe, by common 
consent, a Pagan :— the four imbued with their ideal, 
and full of sensuous, yet ideal and intellectual beauty. 

In these regards how different the old masters from 
the later schools,and from modem art,where the figures 
come inbarmoniously forward, and protrude, in their 
cbarse reality and cold materiality, from the wall ; as 
if the canvas disdained, and could not contain them, 
and the frame rejected and cast them forth. They 
spring upon yon, worry you, and obtrude themselves. 
The old works are as agreeable as a vision. Por- 
traiture, through genius, lifts the life, the person, 
the object, into poetry and ideality; or, through 
literality and materialism, degrades it into prose, 
mechanism, daguerrotype. 

If what we have said about the old art be true— 
and who is presumptuous enough to dispute the ver- 
dict of ages — all works which survive through many 
generations, and pass the ordeal of many times and 
countries, and the varying and diverse judgments of 
men, are sure to contain within themselves the prin- 
ciples of their own immortality. Hence the incom- 
parable fame of the old masters, coming down through 
the centuries, growing with age, and culminating in 
endless time. 

Stuart had a feminine refinement and delicacy, 
but also a feminine weakness of style, at his best : a 
thinness and wateriness or looseness of color, and 
fiatness of painting, which fails to give form, or con- 
vey the sense of body and sub8tance,yet fresh and sil- 
very, and pleasing for its healthfulness, its truth and 
harmony. He gives a prim, precise elegance of ex- 
pression, and a formal character of refinement, espec- 
ially as to the eyes,— a little stiff and meagre— which 
makes one think of.old maids rather than men. He 
painted easily and freely, but too slightly and sloven- 
ly. The expression not nnfrequently degenerates 
into a mild insipidity, an amiable vacuity of look (too 
much the case with the unfinished Washington). The 
countenance was washed of all strength and manli- 
ness. It expresses a conscious effeminacy, a pain- 
ful, constrained desire to be elegant or mild, correct 
and well mannered — a something provincial, as if the 
sitter did not feel quite assured of himself and 
his position, and were doing his best to look brave 
and fine for posterity. His own portrait, by Neagle, 
strikes us as more vigorous and successful in bit own 
vein and manner. 

Stuart had a nice sense and fine sensibility to the 
impression of things, but lacked genins to give their 
full imaginative significance, an achievement which is 
the last success of art, whether music, poetry, sculp- 
ture or painting. His painting is refined and delight- 
ful, but too much on the surface, and wants intellec- 
tual depth and vigor of style. He painted the im- 
pression, and in so far is imaginative ; but he failed 
in that subtle apprehension and feeling for life in por- 
traiture,the indwelling spirit,in its meaning and expres- 
sion, which alone makes portraiture high art, and 
lifts it into the universal, from which it fiows (of 
which the absence leaves it dead, fiat, unprofitable ; 
mere dexterity, vacuity and prettiness,^ : — into thoso 
fields of truth and beauty where all art and perfection 
meet in one supreme accord, unity and congruity, 
dwelling in effluence and light : — which makes the 
great masters immortal, and stamps God-like char- 
acter upon tbo figures of the Parthenon, and the 
Venus of Milo,alone worthyto be the divinities of time. 

In the endeavor to give the gentleness of gentility, 
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ha Bometimes fell, thoagh refined in feeling, into 
santimentalitj, and a kind of mawkish sweetness. 
Yet we would not depreciflte the refinement, far re- 
moved from coarseness and hrntal materiality — from 
the aggressive insolence of iiearing,tlie pert conceit and 
consequential air, of Copley — which honorablj dis- 
tinguishes Stuart's pleasant and harmonious pic- 
tures. He would not, could not, paint where he did 
not fancy the subject, the sitter. In this, sensitive, 
as every true artist must be. 

ilis st>Ie is charming in its kind and degree. It 
is easy, fluent, graceful, rapid and free, hut superficial, 
and is achieved at the expense of depth, emphasis, 
contrast and chiaroscuro. It is deficient in subtle 
life ; shadow, gradation, suggestion ; area and at- 
mosphere — the spiritual vitolity ; the wondrous im- 
aginative sense ; the depth, the subtle withdrawing, 
and tracing of life upon space and consciousness, of 
the old masters — their high poetry of feeling and of 
thonght. 

It is almost impossible to paint in high lights 
throughout, and produce harmony, and a sense of 
space. Rubens and Paul Veronese, alone, have 
done it perfectly. 

Let all Stuart's excellence be acknowledged and 
receive its due praise ; only forbear to exalt his ele- 
gant, but precise manner, and formal expression into 
comparison with the grand style. He painted the 
impression, and in so far, was spiritualistic nnd true, 
in his art [ but the impression was weak, and the 
objectivity, the strength,the body and form were want- 
ing. Copley painted the converse of this. The one 
painted feeling, the other fact ; the one the impression, 
the other the reality ; the one the thing, the object, 
the other the idea, the spirit, the subject. In Cop- 
ley's realism and objectivity, there is no sense of the 
impression or the subjectivity and soal. The one 
was materialistic, the other supersensuous — re- 
fined to effeminacy. 

The harsh, strong rendering by Copley, of what we 

may call the objective personality, the manners and 

body of the dignified, but provincial figures of the last 

century, with all their pert conceit which stares yon 
out of countenance and seems to say, still, from the 
canvas, "I am better than thou :" — the consequent- 
ial air and aggressive superiority ; the cold, indif- 
ferent look, with hardly a glimpse of the soul or 
inner man afforded through all these clothes and 
postures, almost gives one pain, so materialistic is it 
m feeling and mistaken in tendency. It gives the 
idea of refinement, it is true, but in the painter, not 
in the style. It is apparent that Copley was a gen- 
tleman and a most vigorous, prolific painter, but no 
poet : that he possessed no imagination, without 
which art is but an indifferent thing, and dry as ver- 
sification without sensibility, fancy or feeling. He 
knew not how to give attraction to the face, to seiz^e 
it in its best hour and momentary elevation. There is 
no softening of ugly feature. He made plain people 
plainer by his manner of doing them ; by his cold hard 
lines ; his implacable ritridity. grim reality, and al- 
most ghastly presence. His truth consists in costume, 
and occasional brightness and beanty of positive color, 
with no imaginative sense of it ; and this in clothes ra- 
ther than in flesh painting, in which,though truthful in 
tint, and sometimes soft and delicate, he was deficient 
in the luminous transparency and sensuous life of the 
great painters. Fidelity to' facts, fabrics, forms and 
features ; no softening of harsh, hard lineaments 
and outlines, or suotle mastery of expression ; no 
poetry of nature. But it is the inner man we prize, 
need for our consolation, and value for our delight. 
We do not want habei-dashery, nor the fantastical 
fashions of the past. We want the man as he lived, 
as he loved, and as ho moved ; his firmness ; his 
heart and soul ; his strength, ralianco, gentleness, 
and spirit. 

These remarks are needful if we would enter into 
the excellence of Mr. Stai'.fg's work ; needful to inter- 
pret and illustrate the rare excellence of his perform- 
ance; for he has succeeded in doing something of that 
which made the old masters so great and enduring. 

If Mr. Hunt's portraits recall the ineffable refine- 
ment, the grace, elegance, and fineness of Vandyke, 
with something, in \m grand portrait of the late 
respected Chief Ju/itice, of the power and mastery of 
Velasquez ; Mr. Stni^g's work, with less subtlety of 
execution, less perfection of practice and handling ; 
and a certain lack of clearness in the painting, makes 



one think of the Venetians, the dignity of Titian, the 
luminous richness, power and breadth of Rembrandt. 
— The picture is a little thick in color, lacks cleanness 
and transparency, thoagh eminently luminous. It is 
vitalized througliout — a quality we admire in Turner, 
and the present French school : Lambinet, Brinsot. 
Micas, and others — the feeling for nature in parts and 
detail, as well as in the whole nnd in the impresMion — 
a true pre-Raphaelism. . With a certain brilliance 
throughout, it is nicely gradated from the tender, 
suggestive shadow below, to the high lights centred 
very properly on the face, and the broad commanding 
brow. We think the sword is worn a little wrongly, 
and should have been more by the side. Forliearing 
theinsano attempt to paint up to life ami nature, and 
rival her lights — a mistake so common and fatal to 
modern art ; but the rather subduing nil things to the 
one grand impression of life, form, and character ; — 
representing nature, not reproducini;, Mr. Staigg 
has achieved a work, which, for harmony, brilliancy, 
beauty and richness of color, and true grandeur and 
dignity of stvie, would do no discredit to the old mas- 
ters ; a work which is rarely equalled, certainly not 
excelled in our time and country. 

The aplomb ; the soldierly air and bearing ; the 
firmness, strength, self-ix^Iiance ; the innate manliness ; 
the dignified yet youthful features, the peculiar and 
luminous purity of the lofty brow ; are all ad- 
mirably given. The strength tempered with gcn- 
tlene.ss, heroism with tenderness : that rare perfection 
and chivalric ideal of manly character, which endear- 
ed the lamented dead — the soldier, the hero, the 
friend,and favorite — to all who were forlnnatc enough 
to know him, and who are now called upon to lament, 
at the same time that they rejoice in, a death heroic 
and glorious as a martyrdom. 

The work \a a trinmpb,nnd the artist may be congrat- 
ulated in words that are, at once, his best eulogy and 
highest reward, that it is done in a manner worthy the 
hero it represents, whose noble patriotism and self-sa- 
crificing devotion may it serve to transmit for the ad- 
miration of posterity,' among the generous youth who 
have fought for liberty, and offered up their lives, 
as Mr. Emerson has .said, that all life mav bo more 
precious, more noble,and more free ! The likenes.s, wo 
are told, by one of all others best qualified to judge, 
is natural and perfect. Here is preserved all of that 
mortality which in life charmed, and was held pre- 
cious and inestimably dear to family and friends : to 
all who knew General Stevenson, and the entire 
community, which loved and honored him living, 
and now laments him dead ; which cherishes his 
memory ; and mourns in bis untimely end, a patriot 
and a Christian — a youthful sacrifice upon the altar 
of his country's good. 

Catching sight of this picture in the front room of 
Messrs. Child & Jonks, before it was taken away, 
it came across us with a fre^h sense of its benutv, and 
gave ua a new insight into its peculiar merit and 
charm. A luminous picture is its own light. It 
glovis. illuminates, and seems to give forth its 
indwelling life and splendor, Irradiating the darkness 
—spreading a subtle charm — emittintr light. In old 
halls and palaces, Newsteads and Hampton Courts, 
how the majestic past comes again to life— the an- 
cestry traced upon canvas— and " walks abroad in 
the storm," and in the dusk twilight is all about us 
in the room, as if the life of the spirit were indeed 
there — nothing less than the soul itself — ^inhabiting 
those cold walls, powerful to attract and cunning to 
detain 1 We are held by strong portraits. Titians look 
down upon you, and follow yon about through the 
vast galleries : Vandyke's courtly compnny passes 
by, and melancholy Charles, with a sadness which is 
immortal. 

Subdued, reflected light is better than direct, which 
glitters, di.storts and reflects. It tempers the hard- 
ness, tones the freshness, not yet passed, into har- 
mony. 

Seeing the fine face so expre««ive, we could not hut 
call to mind all his fellow soldiers have told ns, of 
his womanly care and tenderness ; the aurhority 
tempered with kindness and concern ; a solicimde 
and respect, mutual and profound, honoring liunian 
nature, which all true authority inspiirs. We 
thought of the sentinel, who.«e guard he kept, while: 
he went for his capote, dispatched by bis commander : 
of the inexpressible tone of kindness, solicitude, and 
commiseration, mixed with confidence nnd com- 
mand, with which ho ordered his corps to the front 
at Ncwbern, which, as one of his oflftcers has told us, 
would have sent them nil, officers and men, through 
fire and death to obey him and to serve — a tone in- 
spiring heroic daring. S. 

The "Messiah" was performed on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 19, in New Haven, by the Mendelssohn 
Society of that place, with the aid of Mr. .K H. 
Thomas, bn«<o, of New York, and with full orches- 
tra, Mr. GosTAVK J. Stoeckkl conducting. 
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Chicago, Dec, 24, 1864.— Since I last wrote, 
cal matter- Imvr been active here. The Gott- 
bchalk-Simomb Troupe has given five conceru in 
Smith & Nixon's new Hall, which, by the way. is a 
very valuable addition to Chicago. The first night 
the Hall was filled, a large number being present to 
view the new Hall, and not on account of the music. 
The succeeding nights, the audience were thinner, 
being composed mostly of music lovers. 

It is the prevalent opinion here, that tliese concerts, 
musically considered, were inferior to those which 
have been given by Mr. Gottschalk in this dty on a 
previous occasion. A large amount of dance music 
was played by Mr. G. ; which may he very pretty, 
b'jr which wr do not think is worthy o^his abilities. 
Two Sonatas were given for piano and violin, one of 
Mozart and the other of Beethoven, played by 
Mr. Gottfcholk and Herr Doehler. These Sonatas 
were not given as they shonld be ; as Mr. Gott- 
schalk evidently performs his own compositions with 
better relish. However, we have said enough about 
the noble chevalier. Let him rest in peace. 

Miss Simons created a very agreeable impression 
here. She has a clear, sweet, flexible voice, and has 
evidently been well trained. Miss S. was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold during the whole of her stay, 
which of course marred in some degree her execution. 
Still it was made manifest that Miss Simons is an 
artist of mor- than ordinary talent. Of Signor 
Morelli and Hcrr Doehler, we need not speak. 
Both are careful, conscientious performers. 

On Monday, Jan. 2d, Grovcr's German Opera 
opens at McVickcrs's Theatre for a season of fifteen 
nights. Mr, Grover promises us Faust, MireiVe, 
Huguenots , Fidrlio, Aa Dame Blanche, ^. We 
hope that he will take as much pains to please onr 
Chicago audiences as he did those of Eastern cities, 
— and we can assure him that he will meet with a 
hearty reception. 

The third Philharmonic comes off on Wednesday 
evening next. A brilliant programme is annonnced, 
which I will discuss in my next. A new soprano 
will then make her appearance : Mile. Maria Do 
Rhode, of Cincinnaiti, formerly a pupil with Colson 
at Paris, and, like her, a member of the Conserva- 
toire. We anticipate a highly snccesiifal concert. 

Chicago. 

New York, Dbc. 19, 1864.— The Choral Festi- 
val at Trinity Church, incident to the opening of the 
new chancel organ, has been the musical feature of 
the season. Performances were given on Wednesday, 
the 7th inst. at noon, and on Thnrsday and Friday 
evenings. The whole entertainment was one of rare 
merit and success, nnd reflecte<l great credit upon Dr. 
Cutler, who has been the leading spirit in personal 
services and means, not only in the preparation for 
the festival, hut in the purchase nnd erection of the 
new organ. The fact that he has contributed so 
' largely from \m own funds, is a somewhat unusual 
instance of liberality on the part of a church organ- 
ist. • * * 

The chorus conj«i.sted of over one hundri'd male 
voices, hoys and men, selected from the choir of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, and Trinity Church of New 
York. Dr. Cutler presided at the new Chancel or- 
gan, and Mr. W. H. Walter of Trinity Chapel, at 
the large organ, the two playing in unison,' and with 
great success, considering the distance and the posi- 
tion of the organist. • • • * 

The choristers were robed in white surplices, and 
entered the chancel in procession, preceded by the 
rector nnd ministers of the parish, together with Bish- 
op Talbot and several other representatives of the 
'clergy. After the intoning of several of the prayers 
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of the church, one beings a special one for a blessing 
upon the performance, Dr. Francis Vinton ascended 
the pulpit, nnd be<^an the programme, by reading; a 
short sketch of the rise and projii^rcss of church music 
from the time of the Jewish nation to the present day. 
The mnsic of the different eras was interpreted by 
the choir at intervals durinpr the Iccturf, and opened 
with a Grci;orinn chant of the sixth century : "Can- 
titte Domino Novum" all voices singinjv (he melody 
unaccompanied. A German Choral of 1529, by 
Martin Luther, ilUistrntcd the reference made to that 
pei*son. The peculiar feature of this was the playing 
between lines instead of verses. 

Some very interesting facts in relation to Handel 
were given, and his compositions illustrated by an 
orpan performance — on the large organ — of selec- 
tions from "Israel in Egypt," by Geo. W. Morgan. 
In addition to this the following vocal selections : 
Solo and ChoruR, "O thou that tellest," from the 
"Messiah," by Master Grand in ; Duet and Chorus, 
"HailJudea, happy land," from "Judas Maccabasus," 
by Ma«trr8 Ttito and Jameson; Solo, "Total Eclipse" 
from "Siimson," by Mr. Samuel D. Mayer, an effort 
which in any other place tlian a sacred edifice would 
have demanded and received a most hearty encore ; 
Solo, "I know that my Redeemer liveth," by Master 
Erlich ; Solo, "Sound an slnrm," from "Judas Mac- 
cabaens," by Mr. Geo. L. Weeks, Jr.; and the grand 
Hallelujah Chorus, by the full chorus of over one 
hundred voices, with the powerful accompaniment of 
thejtwo organs. Mendelssohn was represented by 
the following : Solo, "Hear ye Israel," from "Eli- 
jah," by Mtt.ster Kichard Coker, the first soprano of 
Trinity ('hoir ; and Qunrtet, "O come, every one 
that thirstcth," from "Elijah," by Messrs. Mayer and 
Giles, and Masters Coker and Grandin. Mr. George 
E. Aiken, the basso of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, sang "Now Heaven in fullest glory shone," 
from Haydn's "Creation," and in an artistic and fin- 
ished manner, showing an admirable control of voice, 
and an enunciation most remarkable. E\'ery word 
could be heard at the remotest part of the church, 
and nothing gave more general pleasure and satisfac- 
tion than this gentleman's rendering of the portion of 
the programme allotted to him. A "Gloria in E.x- 
celsis," from Haydn's 3d Mass was also sung by a 
quartet and chorus. 

The instrumental portion of the programme con- 
sisted, further, of one of Wely's "Offcrtoires," by 
Mr. Morgan ; Bach's "Toccata" in F, performed in 
a very creditable manner, by Chas. Jerome Hopkins, 
and an Orgnn Fantasia with pedal obligaro, by Cut- 
ler, founded on Rev. John Hopkins's Carol, "We 
three Kings of Orient are, "a curious theme admirably 
worked up and performed by Dr. Cutler. 




" U> thrM Kinza of O - ri • enb are." 



One of the features of this festival was the intro- 
duction of Mr* S. P. Taylor, probably the oldest or- 
ganist in this country. He was born soon after 
Handel's time, being now in his eighty-fifth year. 
He bcjran his musical career seventy-six years ago as 
a choir boy in an English Cathedral, and has played 
the organ since he wa.s twelve years of age. He 
came to Am»»rica in 1806, and was appointed organ- 
i.«t at Christ Church in Ann Street, this city, in 1807. 
Mr. Taylor was the first to introduce the chant in 
church service, and under his supervision Oratorios 
were performed in St. Paul's Chapel. 

During the festival Mr. Taylor, a venerable look- 
ing old gentleman, ascending the Chancel steps, pre- 
ceded by Mr. Cutler, and seating himself at the 
Chancel Organ, played the accompaniment to Lu- 
ther's Judgment Hymn, with a firm touch, and with 
a look of childish pleasure. Seventy-three years at 
the organ boord ! What a crowd of memories must 

have flashed thronirh his mind as he sat at that organ 
playing that grand old choral ! t. w. m. 



[Occasional]. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1864. — Oar Philharmonic 
Society .besides the works of masters, has occasional- 
ly given room to productions of composers who. live 
among us, and are unknown as yet to fame or estab- 
lished reputation . It is undonbtedly right to encour- 
age the aspirations of rising minds, and bring their 
efforts to the verdict of the musical community ; pro- 
vided, however, that the Society watch with a jeal- 
ous eye against a latitude which would open tlie door 
to intruding nepotism, and make the concerts the 
workshop of some musical alchemist. 

Among the "novelties" of the season, there was one 
in the last concert, which deserves more than the 
passing notice of your regular correspondent. I 
mean the Concerto for Violoncello, by Mr. F. L. 

RiTTKR. 

It is a composition of no common merit. He has 
given us a work, which, while it is pleasing and adapt- 
ed to the capabilities of a mixed audience, is still a 
work of art; it possesses that substantiality which 
.satisfies the thinking musician. It has nothing of 
that hollow emptiness of a gaudy bravura, laden with 
flim.^y ornaments, or that sickly sentimentality of 
the salon-piece, that catching after effects by means 
of musical monstrosities, which only violate the bet- 
ter feeling. There is an earnestness, a certain dignity 
in the natural flow of the melodies, true to the char- 
acter of the instrument, intersper^ed just sufficiently 
with passages to give life and brilliancy. The con- 
ception is modem, the elaboration is of that compact 
solidity of by-gone days, with rich harmonies, and an 
instrumentation sometimes really exquisite. There is 
musical logic in it. Clear, digested, matured, it 
shows that mastery of the technics of composition, 
which is the result of deep study and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the masters. We miss that in our 
composers here, and miss it sadly. A happy idea, 
sketched on paper, is not yet a work of art. One 
flash of bright imagination shows the choos only to 
l)e still — void and without fovm. It is the composer's 
business to make the idea of his soul a reality, and 
that requires work, arti.stic work. Mr. R. showefl 
in the Concerto that he understood himself, and knew 
how to handle his ideas. The fine nose of the critic 
may "smell the oil of the nocturnal lamp ;" when 
the morning mists disperse, his eye must see order, 
symmetry and beauty, tho«e eternal principles which, 
like adamantine columns, support the arch that the 
builder in sound rears heavenward. 

Mr. R. has solved his problem well. We do not 
mean to eulogize him ; but in justice we are bound 
to acknowledge, that there is musical form, musical 
workmanship in his composition. And that is his 
merit. 

It is a great gain, a decided progress in the growth 
of music, to have this fact once acknowledged and 
appreciated. It will lead further. It will induce 
the student to look closer at works hitherto neglect- 
ed; the player, to select more carefully and delight in 
a better class of compositions ; and even the musical 
public, to demand a higher style, which, in the end, 
will give more real safisfuction, and a higher enjoy- 
ment than they ever had before. 

We only hope that Mr. R. will follow up the 
course he has begun, and that we, at no distant day, 
shall hear ajrain from him, and see him supported by 
the friends of music in raising the standard of art. 

Effemez. 



^\n\t ShoaK 



Leipzig:. 

The correspondent of the Orchestra continues his 
interesting lettcra as follows (Dec. 2) : 

Wiih full readine«js to recognize the enterprise of 
the directors of the CIcwandhaus concerts as deserv 
inir the highest praise, it may yet be questioned 
whether three new works in one evening, as was the 



case in the seventh concert, are not too great a tax 
upon the audience. The first of these novelties 
(which, by the way, though new in the Gewandhaus,. 
was written some four years ago) is an old friend in 
a new dress — Bach's well-known organ Toccata in 
F major, instrumented by Ilerr Ht^inrich Esser of 
Vienna. The effect is excellent; especially success- 
ful is the treatment of the pedal points. It is curious 
how the sense of life and intcllectnal strength mani- 
fested in Bach's compositions invest them with a 
charm we should hardly look for in works where 
sensuous l»<^auty is so frequently absent. 

Burgmiiller's Symphony, No. 2, in D, which was 
the second novelty, is but a frairmcnt, the conipo^^er, 
who died in 1836] in his 27th vear, having only lived 
long enough to write three movements, and even a 
portion of the last of these hnd to be instrumented by 
Schumann from the composer's sketches. Burgmiil- 
ler's life was one of groat suffering, r.nd yet, as Dr. 
Hauptmann says of him : " There is rot a trace of 
anything sickly or morbid to bo found in bis works. 
. '. . All that he has created is poetically and ar- 
tistically healthy, has a natural flow, and is ofihe most 
beautiful proportion and construcliofi. AVould that 
our yonncr. healthy, not talentless composers, who «o 
often fall into assumed despair, and thus would make 
themselves interestinir, would give us anything so 
healthy as one who had to strugirle with troubles of 
so many kinds !" It is diflicnlt to be entirely just 
to a work which is not heard until 30 years after its 
composition. This symphony shows how crreat was 
the composer's promise ; what there is, is good ; but 
Burgmiiller had yet to learn that in n loni; movement 
contrast of themes is necessary, if monotony is to be 
avoided ; this want is most fflt in the first and .second 
movements ; in the third, the Scherzo, there are life 
and spirit, and some very happy changes of rhythm : 
the instrumentation is good in nil the move- 
ments. 

The third novelty was a Concerto (MS.) for the 
violoncello, by Herr Kapellmeister I?einecke. I had 
hoped that the scanty r^prrtoire of the violoncello 
would have been enriched by a really valuable 
work : but it seems as if a fatnlitv attended all 
who write for that instrument. That the Concerto 
is musical and elegant is a matter of course, when 
Reinecke is the composer ; but it lacks distinctive 
features ; it is not solid enough for a great musical 
work, nor brilliant enough for a di-play piece. The 
slow movement pleased the mo^^t. Herr Griitzmacher, 
formerly first violoncelli-^t in the Gewandhaus, and a 
master in the Leipziir Consen'atorium, but now a 
member of the Court Orchestra, enjoys the reputation 
of being a brilliant player. Upon the present occasion 
he seemed to be suffering from indisposition, and hard- 
ly did himself iustice. In addirion to the Concerto, 
he played a Nortnrno and a Burlesque of his own 
composition ; the former is graceful, but too 
lonir ; the latter is so burlesque that it sometimes 
exceeds the bounds of ffood taste ; as a display piece, 
however, it showed what Herr Griitzmacher could do 
in the way of overcominir diffinilties. 

The singer of the evening, Franlein Am^ie Weber, 
from Strasburg, had but just recovered from a severe 
and lone continued indi^posiiion, during which she 
had entirely lost her voice. Under these circum- 
stances, coupled with the evident nervousness from 
which she was suffering, it would be unfair to express 
an opinion as to her powers. The " Der Fref/schiifz" 
overture, with which the concert closed, was a glo- 
rious performance. The last part of it was a won- 
derful example that railroad speed may be com- 
bined with perfect clearness of detail. 

In the second Gewandhaus Chamber Music Con- 
cert, Herr Griitzmacher took the place of Herr 
Liibeck, the other peiformers beinsr. "*= usual, the 
Herren Reinecke (piano), David and Rontgcn (vio- 
lins), and Hermann (tenor). The work-^ seleeted 
were Cherubini's Qunrtet In E flat, McndeNsohn's 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello in D, and 
Schubert's Quartet in D minor. The grand Chf'ru- 
bini Quartet at once excited the enthusiasm of the 
audience, who insisted on the Scherzo being repented. 
Full of beauties as is Schubert's Quartet— the slow 
movement being one of the most touehing things he 
ever wrote — it suffers from its extreme Icuirth, a fault 
which characterizes too many of its composer's 
works ; the effect is not felt so much when listening 
to them, for then the beauty and interest keep the at- 
tention alive ; but fatigue and exhaustion come 
when the performance is over. 

The fifYh Euterpe concert was devoted to cham- 
ber music, the performers being the GebriiderMiiller. 
These gentlemen arc the sons of one of the four bro- 
thers who years ajo enjoyed such a reputation for 
the excellence of their enacmNe plnyinir. and the 
fine artistic elegance of their reailin*:. The present 
quartet may be said to have inherited, to a certain 
extent, the reputation of the elder, but more so in ex- 
quisiteness of ensemble than in the very hi;^hest 
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musical endowments ; the quartet is the stroner<»8t 
in the violoncello and tenor, these instruments being 
most excellently plajed. The proprromme consisted 
of the following quartets : Haj-dn, D major ; Schu- 
mann, A minor. Op. 41, No. 1 ; and Beethoven, E 
flat, Op 47. In Haydn's quartet the playinp was 
perfect ; but in the other a irrcater amount of warmth 
was wanted. Schumann's quartet, as is the case with 
so much of his chamber music, is not (!) enjoyable ; 
the want of clearness, the prevalence of jrlooin, and 
the apparent propinjr for something which never 
comes, are at lenjith painful. Bcetijovcn's quartet, in 
itself a work diffimlt of comprehension, demands 
higher musical qualifications in its interpreters than 
were to be found upon the present occasion. 

A most remarkable appearance has been that of 
llorr Salter, a pianist from Vienna, who at the in- 
vitation of the directors has played in the Con«erva- 
torium. Ilis brilliancy of execution and strength of 
finger surpass anything I have ever heard. In a 
tra!)scription of the Tannbauscr overture the violin 
passni'cs, which are diflRoult enonirh to play smoothly 
in sinirlc note*, were given by him in octaves ; the 
1-cndorinir of the orrlie>trar cflfcrts was mnrvollous. 
Nor is it only as a player of display pieces that he 
excels ; his interpretntion of thr piano-forte pnit of 
Mendelssohn's quartet in B minor was cxcellcn tin 
every respect. lie also possesses the gift of mu'^ical 
extemporizing — one now .«o rarely cultivated. Two 
themes by Gluck and Weber were given him, and he 
at once sat down and woKked them out so as not only 
to d.Mzzle by the mechanical brilliancy, but also to 
astonish the mind by the exceeding cleverness of the 
work. The highest judges here, who have heard him 
in private, speak of the extraordinary instinct with 
which, when playing nt sight, he seems at once to 
grasp the intentions of the composer. 



Berlin^ — The Government has ordered of Micheli, 
the hculptor, a marble bust of Meyerbeer, to be placed 
in the concert hall of the Schaitsfiicliaus . 

The passage of the Austrian troops through Ber- 
lin, on their way back from Denmark, suggested 
to Ilerr Emil Bock the idea of a grand concert c' 
military music, in which the Austriati and Prussian 
bands took part both together and separately. 
It is still a question which of those two organizations 
of military music is the best ; but opinion was 
nearly unanimous in according more of fire and brio 
to the Austrian, and more of precision and artistic 
sentiment to the PrussiRn. The Prussian bands are 
all subject to the uniform rule of a fircat ffeneraHsshno 
in his sphere, Ilerr Wieprecht, who has even drilled 
monster bands of manv hundreds of wind instru- 
ments to perform symphonies of 6eethoven,arranged 
for them bv himself ! 

The " Dom-chor," or royal Cathedral Choir of 
Berlin, now justly celebrated for the best church 
mtisic in the world, commenced its annual series of 
concerts on the 1st December. The programme 
contained an Adorfmus of Peri, a motet of Bach, a 
*So/rc rtfijwa of Barnabei, the 100th Psalm of Men- 
delssohn, Handel's JInllfrhtJah, a couple of church 
airs sung by Frl. Malvina Slrahl, and a PaUr 
Nosirr by Meyerbeer, which excited particular in- 
terest . 



CoLOONB. — Hcrr Richard Wagner's opera ofHiemi 
has been produced on a scale of almost unequnlled 
splendor. The scenery was beautiful ; the dresses 
gorgeous ; and the number of supernumeraries great 
er, perhaps, than was ever known in this ancient city. 
Ilerr Nicniann represented " the la-st of the Tri- 
bunes." The public were divided in opinion as to 
the merits of the music, bat they all agreed in 
praising the mngnificence of the wise'en-scene, and the 
manner in which singers and musicians performed 
their respective ta.sks,--The Concerts at the Giirzenich, 
which have now become a regular institution, calmly 
and triumphantly pursue their course under the ex- 
cellent pnidance of Herr Ferdinand Hiller. The pro- 
gramme of the third concert commenced with Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in F major. No. 8. This was 
followed by a manuscript Aginis Dei hml Donandns 
Pnrem, from the pen of Cherubini, for Chorus and 
Orchestra. On the copy in Cherubini's own hand is 
the inscription : "Agnus Dei II 4 parties avec accom- 
nngnemcnt a G. O. (Grand Orchcstre), compo«d h 
Paris par Ij. Cherubini, et offert par le meme h 
son cher ami Ferdinand Ilillcr." It contains an 
Adagio of thirty-one bars (4-4, in G minor) and a 



second movement, " Mode'rtf sans lenteur," of 106 
bars (3-4 in G major) — This was succeeded by two 
movements (the Adagio and the Allegro) from 
Spohr's Concerto. No 6, played by Herr Joachim ; 
the Overture, by Niels W. Gade, to Hamlet ; Fugue, 
No 3, in C, by Bach, played by Hcrr Joachim ; 
"Abschicdslicd" by Schumann : ** Es ist hestimmt in 
Gottes Kath" ; and' Beethoven's Fantasia, No. 80, Hcrr 
Ferdinand Hiller taking, the pianoforte part. 
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Christmas Music. 

Our old Handel and Haydn SociETY, •' in 
accordance with a tiine-honoied custom," pave 
their annual Christinas Oratorio — Handel's 
** Mt?ssiab" of course — on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 24, Christmas Eve, and repeated it the 
following evening, changing the group of solo 
singers, with the exception of the tenor. The 
Sunday evening performance was by far the 
best, and had the ins]^)iration of by far the great- 
est andicncc ; indeed it was a scene not surpas- 
sed by the Birmingham Festival, — our Music 
Ilail, with its imposing Organ front, its bronze 
colossal Beethoven, and so utterly crammed as 
it was that night with so fine a looking and so 
enthusiastic a multitude. 

On Saturday evening, church or home en- 
gagements probably kept many away ; yet tho 
Hall was quite well filled. The Oratorio did not 
seem to begin with the usual spirit ; nor, through 
a large part of it, did it so deeply appeal to us, 
or transport us with the old feeling of its sub- 
limity and beauty, its holiness and tenderness, its 
joyful encouragement and glory. It was, per- 
ha|)8 owing partly to our own mood and mental 
condition ; in the case of a very familiar great 
work,like the '•Messiah,"tlie interest of the listener 
must be more or less accidental ; and we, with 
all ourold admiration unabated, still find it hard 
sometimes to hear it otherwise than listlessly and 
dully, unless there be some rare and special ex- 
cellence in the performance, — a great singer, for 
instance, one of genius and inspiration, as well as 
noble voice and art, to rekindle its divine fire. 
Every habitual concert-goer, of course, has had 
more or less of this kind of experience ; and it 
becomes a question, therefore, whether it is doing 
justice to any great work, even Handel's 
greatest, to let it get identified with conventional 
and periodical occasions, lest it should contract 
some of the dullness of all ceremonial ordinances 
whatsoever. But not all musical occasions are for 
the habitue; he must remember, what the 
Society does remember, that every year there 
has a fresh crop of eager audience grown up ; 
a new generation has musically come of age, as 
it were, who wish to realize in their turn all that 
enthusiasm with which we, their elders, may 
have talked to them of Handel's great work. 
And it speaks badly for ourselves, too, if (in 
spite of occasional iiior)ds or accidents) we cannot 
feel more and more that speaks to our inmost 
soul in it as we grow older. 

One experience in regard to the "Messiah," 
we are sure, many old lovers of the music must 
share with us. W« found on Saturday, what we 
have found more and more from year to year, 
that it is the latter portions of the work which 
take the deeper hold upon us, and to which we 
listen with the fresher interest. Ttfe profound 
passages relating to the Passion; the choruses: 



"Behold ihe Lamb." "And with his stripes ;" the 
Quartet and Chorus : "Since by man came 
death," &c., as well as the great solos: — these re- 
veal more and more musical and spiritual beauty 
and significance ; they come nearer and fill out 
more of the whole after impression of the orato- 
rio ; and so it should be, naturally, with more ex- 
perience of life. 

It seemed to us on Saturday that the singers 
warmed up to their work more as ihey passed 
the middle portion. The latter choruses, and 
solos also, were given with more unt-tion and ef- 
fect. As for the artists, if they were not ffreat^ 
they were all goo<l ones. Mrs. Anna Stone 
Eliot, returning ix> the scene and the great mu- 
sic of her old Boston triumphs, could not but ex- 
cite much interest. She sang the great soprano 
recitatives and arias with the intelligent, well- 
studied conception and the same largeness of 
styl« as formerly — better, if anything, intellcctu- 
ally considered — and with only something less of 
the old brightness and clarion ring of voice. This 
time she took what is commonly given to a con- 
tralto, the air, "He was despised," with fine ex- 
pression. Mrs. Smith sang "Rejoice greatly," 
and "How beautiful," with charming purity, 
sweetness and evenness of voice, and with sim- 
plicity and truth of feeling. Miss Ryan did her- 
self credit in the contralto pieces, the chief draw- 
back being that she over-exerted her voice, very 
naturally magnifying to herself the terrors of 
singing for the first time in the great Hall. Mr. 
Wheeler, who sustained all the tenor solos on 
both evenings, having scarcely risen from an ill- 
ness of some weeks, deserves praise for such loy- 
alty to art ; his voice was weaker than we could 
have wished, although it seemed to summon up a 
goovl degree of power in "Thou shalt dash them ;" 
but all his renderings were musical, refined and 
tasteful. Mr. M, W. Whitney made a decid- 
edly good impression in the bass solos, both in 
voice and execution ; his tones and manner are 
alike musical and manly. 

On Sunday evening, the special feature of in- 
terest was the re-appearance, after several years 
retirement from the concert room, of Mrs. J. H. 
Long, who took u[ion her the entire soprano part 
with even more acceptance, more sustained ease, 
power, eloquence of delivery, more sweetness, 
evenness and reach of voice, more finish and ma- 
turity of style, than in the days when these great 
songs were thought to be hers by right among all 
our native singers. There are singers in the 
world, to be sure, in whom one fi els, besides all 
this, the spell of genius, and of that more inward, 
soulful character of voice, which sometimes works 
rarer miracles with less art But certainly Mrs. 
Long's delivery of *'I know that my Redeemer 
liveth," is no ordinary achievement. She seemed 
to have the sympathies of the vast audience com- 
pletely. We need not say that Mrs. J. S. Cary*8 
warm and sympathetic contralto made itself felt, 
and made those sweet and touching strains felt. 
The bass songs fell to the share of Mr. Rudolph- 
sen, who continues to acquire more mastery of 
our English accent, and whose substantial bass 
voice sustains itself through the Handelian rou- 
lades gracefully and well. The choruses went 
remarkably well that night, the Great Organ ac- 
companiment by Mr. Lanq replenishing them 
with great waves of harmony ; and, as we said 
before, the whole ensemble, chorus, orchestra and 
soli, most have lifted the heaviness of labor into 
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the joy ofsuccessfor Mr. Zekrahn and tlio So- 
ciety whose forces have grown into such good 
rapport with him as teacher and conductor. 

Wo hear of numerous performances of the 
" Messiah in smaller cities, in some cases for the 
first time as a whole. In Hartford, the * Beetho- 
ven Society" gave it, assisted by the*'Gormania 
Orchestra," under the direction of Mr.BAKNETT, 
with the soprano and alto arias distributed among 
a large number of sinjrers. Dr. Guilmette in 
the bass, and Mr. Wander in the tenor. In 
Worce»tor, it was given on Tucs<lay evening by 
the " Mozart Society" without orchestra, Mr. 
Lan'O auc'ompanying on the great Worcester 
Organ, and Mr. B. D. Allen conducting. Both 
of those performances were eminently successful, 
it would seem. The Christnias musical service 
in many of the churches of this city and vicinity, 
was in some instances rare. Most noteworthy 
must be re<*koned the performance of Beetho- 
ven's earlier Mass (in C) at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, under the direction of 
Mr. WiLLCOX, who played the orchestral accom- 
paniments on the noble Organ which the Messrs. 
Plook have pla(*ed there. It was an enterprise 
quite honorable to Mr. Wiilcox and his choir, 
and we regretted that we could not be there to 
hear. 



Otto Dresers Concerts. 

Mr. Dresel's fiAh and last concert shared the 
stormy fate of the four others with regard to 
weather. Yet the audience, which quite filled 
the Cbickering Hall during the fourth Saturday 
snow-storm, more than filled it this time. So 
large, so eager, so respectful and even apprecia- 
tive an audience for uano music of the finest and 
the rarest sort is sciiibm seen in an American 
city, if indeed anywhere. These were the com- 
positions interpreted : 

1. Frcm th« "SkineafiiV den PcdalflUgel," (op. 68. No. 1 ) 

Schumann, 
flarabanda and Rondo from Pnrtlta, in C minor. J.S.Baeh. 
From (be '*ckizx«n fir d«n PedulflUgel," (op. 68. No. 2). 

Schumann. 

2 Sonata. E flat (op. 81 ) Beethoven. 

Allegro. Scherso. Menuetto. Presto con fuoco. 

8 Gigne Mozart. 

Allegretto in form of a Canon, from the "Studien fdr 

den IVdalfldgel,'* op. 66 , Schauiann. 

4 Preeto Scherzando Meudelnaohn. 

6 Septet Uummel. 

(Arranfcrment for Two Pianos). 
Allegro con uplrito. Scherzo, Andante con Variazionl. Finale. 

6 Nottarno, ( D flat, op. 27.) { /.. . 

Val«, (A flat. op. 81,)... J C****?*" 

This programme was in some respects a depar- 
ture from Mr. D.'s original intention, which in- 
cluded still a third Concerto by Bach (for two 
pianos, with accompaniments on a third ); but the 
third pianist was called toother and sadderdnties. 
One change (where programme-making is an art) 
involves another ; the same cause robbed us of 
Chopin's remarkable Fantasia on Polish airs, 
which would have baen a fresh addition to our 
knowl«*dge of him. But it gave us, in the place 
of both, another Beethoven Sonata, one or the 
most interesting, finely imaginative, delightfully 
original and Beethovenish ot them all, the op. 31, 
tn £ flat. Surely it would be hard to name any- 
thing by any composer, which the more musical, 
or indeed the larger, portion of that audience 
would willingly have taken in exchange for it, — 
at least after such a masterly, thoroughly poetic 
and sympathetic, as well as technically perfect 
rendering as we bad of it. It was the very soul 
of Beethoven that vibrated upon those strings 
and through us all. 

We could not but admire the happy irrouping 
of the three (or rather four) little pieces includ- 
ed in the opening number of the concert. How 
bright and altogether piquant and delightful the 
Saraband and Rondo of Bach sounded between 
the two more deeply shaded ^'sketches** which 
Schumann wrote tor a piano-forte with pedal bass, 
hence somewhat in the organ style. Mr. Leon- 
hard played the pedal part on a second piano. 
Both are compositions of great beauty, dignity 
and rich suggestion, especially the 8e(;ond one. 
But it was a nice thought to place the Bach things 
between them; it set them in the clearest and 
most genial light and made them unmistakeable. 



This placing of a piece in a programme is as im- 
portant as the hanging of a picture in a gallery ; 
the best thing of a quiet sort may be extinguish- 
ed, all its light put out,bv the wrong sort of neigh- 
bors, or be framed into its own native halo by the 
right ones. Everybody was charmed by the 
leisurely, coin[>osed, thoughtful movement, the 
quaint imaginativeness and grace of the Bach 
Sarabande, and by the dancing sunnhine of the 
Rondo, which is a perfect instance of the art of 
composition in only two part?, each part so cov- 
ering, answering to, reflecting and illnstrating 
the other, so flinging back the same ideas and 
phrases with new (lashes of meaning, that all the 
purposes of full four-part harmony are virtually 
answered by this interplay of two twin melodie.«». 

Mendelssohn's Presto Scherzamio is one of his 
finest and freshest piano-forte creations; full of 
fire and life, and charming in the more quiet carj- 
tilenaA'ike episodes. The Septet by Hummel was 
far more effective than we should have imagined 
without the wind instruments. The witching lit- 
tle horn passage in the Trio of the Scherzo was 
palpably enough suggested, and the perfect grace 
and neatness of that little movement made a re- 
peat imperative. The whole work is full of ele- 
gance and genial beauty, and it broujiht Mr. 
Dresel's cleanness, fluency, brilliancy and con- 
summate grace of execution to the most trium- 
phant test. It is not necessary to tell again (or 
rather, try to tell) how he interprets Chopin. 

These concerts have been a most remarkable 
success in all respects; and there is a very gen- 
eral and eager appetite for more from the same 
source. 



Italian Opera. 

Max Mabetzek, with his Italian singers 

and singers in Italian, holds the Boston Theatre 
this week and for a few weeks to come. Our New 
York corrrespondcncc has already furnished us with 
some anticipations of the artints and the repertoire. 
Donizetto's Poliuto (or, "The Martyrs,") was chosen 
for the opening on Monday night ; a very poor, unin- 
teresting opera, as many of U'^ had had caut^e to know 
before ; and a thin house was the con.scqiiencc. Indeed 
we can think of no work even of Donizetti's which 
is so commonplace (hear the beginning of a melody, 
and you know just how it will end) ; so full of the 
feeble inteni^e ns a mnke-believe for pa.s8ion ; so 
empty and so noisy, trying to hide the lack of inspi- 
ration, or to enforce the semblance thereof, by dread- 
ful hounding on of drums and bmss. This is strik- 
ingly the case in the overture — esperially if you hap- 
pened to sit near the drum end of the orchestra, 
where yon could hear almost nothing; else. The 
arias d'entr€t in which the tenor, the soprano and the 
baritone respectively introduced themselves, arc all 
uninteresting. In the finale of the second act there 
is some pomp and grandeur of musical ensemble, as 
well as of scenic display ; but you almost fancy you 
are li.steninf? to Lucia again, and wondering whether 
it is quite the same. The part wliich brings the house 
down, more thanks to the sin/^ers than the music, 
is tlie duet of the martyr lovers in the prison scene ; 
but here the rapid finarmovement, coupled with the 
most exalted situation, and desi<;ncd to express the 
heavenly ecstaey of wedded ."jouIi* about to lay down 
their lives for truth, is a most trivial, unmeaninj^, 
vuljjar brass band sort of tune, stranjjely belyitifr the 
rapt faces and the earnest ,tone8 and gestures of the 
Hinirers. 

The piece was doubtless chosen for the leading 
sin|;ei*s, and not the ftin^ers for the piece. Mme. Ca- 
bozzi ZuccHi, the new prima donna, is evidently, 
at home in parts of such tragical intensity and ve- 
hemence. ^Her voice is large, clear, firm, alike tel- 
ling in the higher, middle, and lower registers, and 
able to cope with long and arduous reaches of such 
mn!*ie. She han a fine presence, a great deal of 
dramatic force, fillintr out the part completely and 
not overdoing. Ttiere was no lack of delicacy in 
the tenderer passages ; yet the voice, although not 
unsympathetic, has not the fine, soulful quality,which 
would lead us to remember her with Bosio, Grisi, 
Lagrange, Frederici, and others. It is of somewhat 
coarser fibre, more physical in its intensity, and in- 
deed one of the better instances of the kind of voice 
which seems naturally to grow out of the singing of 
the Poliuto and the Trovatme kind of music. 

Sig. Mabsimiliani, the new tenor, has little grace 
of person, and a rather hard, close qualitv of voice ; 
yet some splendid tones came out of him, as he 
warmed up into greater freedom and alxindon ; for he 
began with saving his real force. It is said that Poliu- 



to and Pollio are his peculiar parts ; if so, his sphere 
is not a very thankful one. Bellini, the able bari- 
tone of last year, sang and acted admirably, so far 
as an uninteresting part allowed him. A second 
tenor, Herr Reich art, in the smaller part of Neareo, 
made a good impression as far as it went. The 
chorus, male and female, was quite full and strong 
and accunito, and the orchestra excellent, bating the 
excess of drums and brass. 

Martha was performed on Tuesday, to a large 
house, with Miss Kellogg, Miss Mokknsi, and Sig. 
or Herr Lotti in the principal parts. We were not 
able to be present. 

On Wednesday night, an nncoromonly good per- 
formance of iJon Giovanni f which drew the firnt really 
large audience. The orchestra was admirably sub- 
dued and true to its fine task ; as well it might have 
been, seeing that Carl Beromanx occupied the con- 
ductor's scat. The leading parts were remarkably 
well cast ; very seldom do wo have all three prime 
don ne so effective. Mme. Carozzi's Donna Anna 
was full of dignity, dramatic truth and force, not of 
the finest kind, but always effective, especially in the 
excited recitative and aria in which, he denounces 
Don Juan. She did not sing the "letter" aria. Kor 
did Morenbi sing Elvira's best piece: \Mi tnidi, 
with the recitative preceding ; but her rich and pow- 
erful contralto voice, well trained and even, of good 
compass, her broad, true, honest style of singing, her 
grace of person and dramatic truth of action, made 
hers one of the best of the Klviras. Miss Kellogg, 
as Zerlina, sang more exqui.Hitely than ever, and she 
was full of life and pretty by-play; but we cannot 
like her conception of the character ; it lacks simplic- 
ity, unconsciousneess, and that refinement which the 
music reveals in the nature, underneath the rustic 
gaib,of the innocent little coquette. M. Di/iniEuiLis 
always in his right place as Mitsetto ; ho does it to 
the life. 

Bellini made an excellent Don Juan ; courtly, 
splendiil, fascinating, with no trait of vulgarity. II is 
voice tohl far more effectively than poor ScsiNi'a, 
who either had a very bad cold, or is h)sing the low- 
er part of his once kingly basso. He grew more and 
more hui>ky ; yet his Leporello had excellent points. 
There wos by no means a Commendatore comparable 
with that of Hermanns; but Herr Weinlich's 
voice, though hard and rough, was telling, and filled 
out the trio of basses very well. 

Lotti'b small, sweet, flexible tenor, has some very 
fine notes ; his rendering of I/mio tesoro^and of all the 
mubic was artistic and agreeable. His fine extra song, 
too, (Dalla sua jwce) was omitted. Strange to say, 
it was as a whole a better performance than the Ger- 
mans gave ns. But there can be no question that 
Don (jiovanni soimds better than Don Juan ; the 
Italian language suits its musical periods best ; for 
it tliey were originally written. 

[The moRt of th« following paragraphs were prepared for oar 
laat paper, but crowded out for waut of room.] 

"CouHS d' Har.monie." We had the pleasure of 
witnessing the first of Mile. Gabuielle De La- 
motte'b lessons in the rudiments of Harmony ; and 
we were astonished at the clearness and fluency, the 
mastery of her subject and of the English language, 
iiiith which she explained point after point, with illus- 
trations on the black board. Her ideas are well sys- 
tematized, (making of course no pretention to novel- 
ty, — though there was a certain originality in the 
way of presenting the thing) ; her method lucid and 
progressive ; and the wonder was that she held the 
attention of her class throughout two hours, with- 
out once touching a piano or letting the ear ualize 
a single tone. We cannot think, however, that she 
will go on far teaching the science of tone only 
through the eye. 

From the Mountains. There is to he a grand 
choral visitation from New Hampshire to our Music 
Hall, on the evening of January 6ih. The "N. H. 
State Musical Convention," holding its annual ses- 
sion that week at Concord, is to descend upon ux, a 
thousand voices strong, under the direction of Mr. 
L 0. Emerson, and sing great choruses from Han- 
del, Mendelssohn, &c., in connection with the Great 
Organ. May they bring as bracing an air with them, 
as the annual descent of the Yorkshire singers upon 
London ! 



Mr. Hermann Dacm . This gentleman, as many 
of our readers are aware, has been for many months 
confined by painful and exhausting illness, disabling 
him entirely, and for some time to come, we fear, 
from all professional exertion. We are glad to hear 
that his fellow artiiits are arranging a concert for his 
benefit, to take place in a few weeks, when many of 
our beat singers and players (The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, the "Orpheus," Miss Houston, Miss 
Ryan, Mr. J. K. Paine, theorganist,&c.,)wiildo their 
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best to mnke a most nttrnctivc projjrnmmc. It will 
he but R ju'st tribute to one of our most eftrncst, ac- 
complished (111(1 nminbic musians and teachers. Fur- 
ther pariiculara in duo time. 

Messrs. IIook, the builders of the celebrated Wor- 
cester Orjjnn, have finished a large and beautiful in- 
strument for Saonimento, Cal. It comprises two 
complete manuiils, in which every stop extends 
throii£:h the whole compasd of 56 notes; and two 
Pedal stops of two octaves. 

The case is of Romanesque design, built of black 
wnlnut. forming a plcnsinir contrast to the rich sil- 
very appearance of the front pipes, which arc of bur- 
nished tin. 

The organ contains many excellent solo stops, 
which allow of the most beautiful combinations and 
orchestral effects. The ctfcct of the full organ is ex- 
ceedingly grand and l>eauiiful, giving a volume of 
tone full and broad in its foundation, and very rich 
and brilliant in chorus. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of mate- 
rials and in the workmanship throughout, to make 
this a model organ. Indeed we think it just the in" 
Btrumcnt to be sent to California as a representative 
of Boston skill in or;;an building, which, hav- 
ing reached a very creditable height Insfore, has been 
90 greatly quickened by the presence of tho magnifi- 
cent German Organ in the Music Hall. 

A New Boffo Company. The Evening Post 
tells UN of a new Italian buffo company, with an 
American prima ddiinn, conslsiinjr of Laura Harris, 
Mongiardiui, Arduvani and Fcllini. which will play 
next week at Nihlo's Saloon and in Brooklyn. The 
programme includes Uossiui's "Gnzza Ladra," which 
has not been sunjr here since the days of Steffanone 
in 185*2 — and his "Barbicre." Donfzetti's "Don Pas- 
quale" and "L'Eli>ir" will nlso be produced. As 
this troupe will appear in unpretending style and a 
small room, adapted to the light voice and florid ex- 
ecution of tho young prima donna, there is every 
prospect of tho enterprise meeting with success. 

A Scotch Criticism. — The New York Albion, 
in noticing the last Pliilliarmonic concert, has this 
queer theory of the origin of Mendelssohn's A«minor 
Symphony. Wo do not think, however, that the 
composer visited Scotland with any such mnlice 
prepense. And we suspect that this Englishman un- 
derrates Mendelssohn's genius qniteas much as most 
Englishmen are inclined to overrate it. 

Mendelssohn was not blessed with tho lazy inspira- 
tion of genius. His was a talent of the highest possi- 
ble order — but siill a talent, and dependent therefore 
on industry, t^isre, and outside impressions. After 
mueh n^flcetion ho thouirht, in the present ca«e, that 
he would write a Scoleh Symphony. When he had 
entirely mastered this resolve, there remained but one 
other preliminary — namely, to buy a portmanteau and 
go at once to Scotland. There, amid wild glens, 
the shimmering lochs, the towering bens, did he 
con>cieniionsly study the titylc and form that were 
Heeded. To us — of 'grosser fibre — who have smoked 
cuttie pipes, and ladled out punch by the hour, there 
is nothing very strong in the flavor thus laboriously 
procured. Agenileman who habitually took snuff 
with a spoon, and livid a life of bound captivity in a 
plaid shawl, onee informed us that '"Maindlesoon" 
couldn't play the pipes. This we readily can be- 
lieve ; but this in the mind of our Northern friend, 
aeconnte.l for all the iinperfection*« of his character, 
and, if wc arc not mi-taken, explained the rea<'on 
whv he had a rou;:h. It mnv also serve as a key to 
the defect"* of the symphony The &cherzaudo is dain- 
tily sprinkled with Ess. Cahdonin, but it lacks the 
true Norjhern stren'jrth, bearing to the latter about the 
same relation t'uU Charlotte Rnxse does to Ilngfjit. 
Nevertheless it is piquant and pleasant. The fourth 
movement is really grand, especially the "Finale 
Maestoso." Throughout the entire work there are 
indications of extreme care, of exquisite taste, of tho- 
rough culture, and of supreme talent. For these rea- 
sons, it must always nflord pleasure to a cultivated 
nudienee, to hear this rompo«ition ?arcfully perform- 
ed — arid the ntorc cultivated and refined the audience, 
the irreater will be the esteem in which the master is 
held. He U e-^sentiallv a carpet musician. Nothing 
on earth could have induced him to stagger into so- 
ciety, with dirty hoots and a belcher handkerchief 
round hi? tliroat, like that great shaggy Beethoven. 



QuERR Misprint. The mischievous small types 
smuggled into our last number, in the programme of 
Mr. Dresel's concert, an R instead of a K, which lu- 
dicrously changed the meaning. KintlfrmaJtrchen 
(or, fairy tale for children) is tho title of the little 
piece by Moschclcs ; it was printed "Rindermahrchen" 
or fairy tale for cattle ! 



PocGiiKERPSiE,N. Y. Our columns of MuMcal 
Correspondence have l>efore now borne witness to th# 
great attention paid to mnsic, and especially to clas- 
sical mnsic, at Cottage Hill Seminary, the flonrishing 
school for young ladies, of which the Bev. Gkorob 
T. BiDKR is the Principal. Not only is mnsic treat- 
ed as one of the most important branches of a lady's 
education ; not only does the pupil have good music 
set before her for practice, instead of glittering trash ; 
but the aid of artists is from time to time culled in, 
to let the pupils and their friends hear a concert made 
up from the works of the master composers. Tho 
last occasion of the kind was on the evening of Dec. 
22, when the first "Soiree Classique,*' or "Evening 
with the Great Composers," was given by a quintet 
of solo performers from the West Point Band, under 
the direction of Mr. Apki.i.es, Band-master, assisted 
by Miss Georoina Paige. The programme in- 
cluded : Quintet (strings) in G minor, by Mozart; 
Scena and Aria from D(r FretischUtz , by Miss Paige; 
a Violin solo, by Klingebicl, played by Apelles (not 
the old Greek painter, any more than a certain Herr 
Plato whom we saw in Berlin, is the old philosopher); 
Quartet in G, op. 96, by Haydn; Adagio from 
Spohr's Quartet, op. 4.3 ; song, Beethoven's Adelaide; 
Solo on tho French Horn ; and Quintet in EJflat, op. 
4, by Beethoven. 

Newport, Tl. I. Music has been paying pleasant 
winter visits to the all-ther-year-round inhabitants of 
the famous old watering place, in the shape of a se- 
ries of Chamber Concerts by the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, assisted by Miss Rtah, the sing- 
er. The Newporters appear to appreciate the priv- 
ilege, which is something new to them, and which 
they owe to the zeal for all good things lesthetic, as 
well as patriotic and humane, of Col. T. W. Higoin- 
BON, who is passing tho winter with them. 



The Qubstion Settled ! A certain "Aylmer" 
writes a musical letter to the Spnnrjfl^ld Republican, 
about the late "Choral Festival" in New York, in 
which he tilts against the windmill of Bach's Fugueo, 
with such annihilating vehemence, that the opinion 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn, and all the really great 
composer*, not excepting jovial Rossini, must hence- 
forth pass for nothing. Read ! Master Paine, and 
tremble, and be silent evermore : 

Mr. C. J. Hopkins gave the Toccata in F, which 
has claimed an ex-oflieio place npon many of the 
programmes of the Boston Music Hall, and — shades 
of Bach, forpive — it was, as u««ual with fugues, a 
chaos of sound and fury, signifying nothing. It is 
all very well to talk of the fugue as classical. Is it 
any more classical than the chromatic scale ? And is 
there any music in the chromatic scale itself? If any 
disciple of Bach can tell what the fugue means, he 
will seem to many to hold a more reasonable position 
after he has interpreted it, than while he rail:) at the 
multitude for their lack of appreciation. 

Read, Master Dresel, and forsaking the wron;r 
way, humbly crave permission to sit at the feet of 
Master Gamaliel Gottschalk ! As for you, Master 
Robert Franz, what can you do but leave editing of 
Bach, and deyote the rest of your life to pious medita- 
tion on the operas of Verdi, or the pretty Offartoires 
of Batiste ; or come over here and fatten on the 
broad fields and pastures green of Yankee psalmody?. 
Pcradventurc, in due time, you may become sleek 
and prosperous enough to exchange the German 
Doctorate for a fresh "Mus. Doc." faom some New 
York University. 



^jitfial Itatrffs. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aoeompanlment. 

Gentle mother calls ns home. Song with Cho. 

//. Fontrill. 30 
A Tery swMt poem, with mutle iMttar than com- 
moD. 

Molly Bawn Asthore. Ballad. IT. S. Thompwn. 30 
Mr. Thompmn M«ins to rateh th« iq>lrit of Irl«h 
•ong with tn»*, and hte murie warblea aboot the 
ehannlng Molly with a very perfect ^^t home" ^r, at 
If UMd to the green bofi and braes of the "old coun- 
try." 

Little Nell's lament. Song k Cho. H. Fontrill. 30 
So little yellow Nell haa come North at last ; and 
the contraband's daughter seeks an andlenee. ▲ 
simple and natural ballad. 

Home once more. Ballad. S Glover. 30 

A "homeward bonnd" song, with good words, and 
good, claraical melody. 

Janet's bridal. Claribei. 30 

A simple and pure song of a country bridal mom- 
Inf . The bride njoloee in her '^chaplet of blue-bells.** 
which "Donald" has i^ent her, and prepares to «&lk 
over tho path, strewn with flowera by **sweet Mary 
and Alice." Melody pretty. 

Meet me down by the sea. Song. B. Fontrill. 30 
Like the others by the fane author, better than 
the average, and has a goo4|^«lody. 



Inatrumental Masie. 



Sonata for the Organ. Mendelssohn. Op. 65, 

No. 3. 75 

This will rank In the flitt class of published organ 
com poni tlons. It comhlnea rich ncMofharmonle text- 
ure with delicacy of ezprewlon and deep fitellng. 
There Is a part for the pedals, of considerable variety, 
but not especially dlfllcnlt. It was introdnecd 
to the pnbllo at the Inauguration of the Great Organ 
by Mr. Lang. 

Fragment of the Andante of Beethorcn's Fifth 

Symphony. Transcribed by E. Batiste. 

Our organ repertoire grows richer, weekly. This 

skilful arrangement adds one to those of lasting value 

to buy and retain. 

Whippoorwill polka. G. F. Spalding: 30 

Introduces the call of the whippoorwill, with bril- 
liant variations, which the bird would do well to 
learn. Quite pretty. 

Turkish Mnreh, from the "Uuins of Athens." 
For violin and piano. Eichberg. 35 

Another fkvor to the pnblle by this excellent leader 
and composer. Buy it aoon, so as to be able to play 
It these winter evenings. 

Toajoari mobile. Oalop. A. Tiirgfeld. 85 

Peggy Brown. Waltz. J. P. Clark. 60 

Two good pieces by well-known composers. 

Books. 

Excelsior Collection for the Accordaon. 75 

Excelsior Collection for the Violin. 75 

Excelsior Collection for the Flute, 75 

Dif S. Winner. 
These three books are similar in design , and each 
contains a large number of pleasing fkmlllar and 
nnfkmlllar melodies, selected and arranged with the 
tact and skill for which Mr. Winner Is so noted. 



Music ST Mail.— Mnsic Is sent by mall, the expense being 
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A NOVRLETTK OF THE PAST (1555). 
TxaaaUtod from the Franeh of Hbctor Bnuoi 

bj KATBAEOII rSAVOn M. BATM0V9. 

ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA TO BEN VENU TO CELLINI 

Florence, July 87, 1556. 

I am sad, Bonvenuto ; I am tired, disgusted ; 
or rather, to tell the truth, I am ill ; I feel myself 
growing thin, as you grew thin before you had 
revenged the death of Francesco. But you were 
soon cured, and will the dav of mv cure ever ar- 
rive ? God knows. Tet what suffering is more 
deserving of pity than mine ? To what unfor- 
tunate would Christ and his holy mother render 
more justice in according to him that sovereign 
remedy, that precious balm, which has most pow- 
er to calm the bitter pains felt by an artist, out- 
raged in art and in his person, vengeance? Oh 
no,Benvenuto, no ; without wishing to deny your 
right to stab the miserable officer who had killed 
your brother, I cannot help placing an infinite 
distance between vour offence and mine. What 
had that poor devil done, after all ? Shed the 
blood of the son of your mother, it is true. But 
the officer was commanding a night round ; 
Francesco was drunk ; after having insulted and 
thrown stones at the detachment, without any 
reason, he even went so far, in his extravagance, 
as to try to carry off the soldiers' arms ; they 
made use of them, and your brother perished. 
Notliing was more easy to forsee, and you must 
admit that nothing could have beea more just. 

But I am not in such a position. Although 
they have done worse than to kill me, I in noway 
deserved my fate ; it was just when I had a right 
to reward, that I received insult and outrage. 

You know with what perseverance I have striv- 
en for long years to increase the forces, to multi- 
ply the resources of music. Neither the ill will 
of the old masters, nor the stupid jokes of their 
pupils, nor the mistrust of the dilettanti, who look 
on me as an eccentric man, more nearly allied to 
folly than genius, nor the material obstacles of all 
kinds created by poverty, have been able to ar- 
rest me, as you know. I may say it, as in my 
eyes the merit of such a courfte is perfectly null. 

The young Monteccho, named Romeo, whose 
adventures and tragic death made so much noise 
at Verona a few years ago, was certainly not 
able to resist the spell that attracted him to the 
lovely Gtulietta, daughter of his mortal enemy. 
FaasioQ was stronger than the insults of the Cap- 
nletti, stronger than the steel and the poison 
with which he was ceaselessly threatened ; Giu- 
lietta loved him, and for the sake of an hour 
passed near her, he would have braved death a 
thousand times. Well! my Giulietta is music, 
and, by heaven ! I am loved in return. 

Two years ago, I formed the plan of a theatri- 
cal work unknown until now, in which singing, 
accompanied by various instruments, was to take 
the place of spoken language, and to awaken, by 
means of its union with the drama, impressions 



such as even the highest poetry has not yet pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, this project was very ex- 
pensive : only a sovereign or a Jew could under- 
take to realize it. 

All our Italian princes have heard of the bad 
eflect of the pretended musical tragedy executed 
at Rome towards the end of the last century ; the 
ill-success of the ^^Orfeo" of Angelo Polttiano, 
another essay in the same style, is not unknown 
to them ; and nothing would have been more use- 
less than to request their aid in an enterprise in 
which old masters had so completely failed. I 
should have been taxed anew with pride and 
folly. 

I did not think of the Jews for a moment ; all 
that I could reasonably hope from them, was to 
be shown out, on the simple enunciation of my 
plan, without insult, or the hooting of the ser- 
vants ; besides, I did not know one sufficiently 
intelligent for me to count on so much generosi- 
ty with certainty. I renounced hope, not with- 
out sorrow, you may believe ; and with an op- 
pressed heart I again returned to the obscure la- 
bors, by means of which I live, but which are 
only accomplished at the expense of those which 
would probably be rewarded by fame and for- 
tune. 

Another new idea began to trouble me soon 
afler. Do not laugh at my discoveries, Cellini, 
and beware, above all, of comparing my young 
art to yours, long ago formed. Tou know enough 
of music to understand me. In good faith, do 
you believe that our heavy madrigals in four 
parts are the last degree of perfection to which 
composition and execution may attain? Does 
not good sense tell us, that^ in regard to expres- 
sion and musical form, these boasted works are 
mere childishness and stupidity ? 

The words express love, anger, jealousy, cour- 
age ; but the melody , always the same, resembles 
the dull psalmody of the mendicant friars. Is 
this all thai melody, harmony, rhythm, can ac- 
complish ? May there not be a thousand appli- 
cations of these different parts of the art which 
are yet unknown to us ? Does not an attentive 
examination of what is, lead us to a presenti- 
ment of what will and ought to be ? And who 
has drawn all their power from the instruments ? 
W^hat is our miserable accompaniment, which 
does not dare to leave the voices, but continually 
follows them in the unison or octave ? Does in- 
strumental music, individually taken, exist ? And 
in the manner of employing the voice, what pre- 
judices, what routine ! Why always sing in four 
parts, even when it is a person complaining of 
his isolation ? 

Is it possible to hear anything more unreason- 
able than the canzonets lately introduced in trag- 
edies, where an actor, who speaks in his own 
name and appears alone on the stage, is never- 
theless accompanied by three other voices placed 
behind the scenes, from whence they follow his 
Toice as well or ill as they can ? 

Be sure, Benvenuto, that what our masters, 
intoxicated with their works, call the height of 



art to-day, is as far from what will be called mu- 
sic in two or three centuries, as those monstrous 
little bipeds, made by children out of mud, are 
far from your sublime Perseus, or the Moses of 
Buonarotti. 

There are numberless modifications to be 
brought into an art as yet little advanced — it 
must yet make immense progress. And why 
should I not help to give the impulsion that will 
produce this ? 

But, without telling you of what my last inven- 
tion consists, it will suffice for you to know that 
it was of such a nature, that it could be brought 
out with the aid of ordinary means, and without 
having recourse to the patronage of the rich or 
great. Only time was wanting, and, the work 
once finished, it would have been easy to find an 
opportunity of producing it during the festivals, 
which attract to Florence the elect among the 
noble and the lovers of art of all nations. 

Well, here is the cause of the heavy and bitter 
anger which gnaws at my heart : 

One morning, while I was busied on this singu- 
lar composition, the success of which would have 
rendered me celebrated all over Europe, my 
Lord Galezzao, a confidant of the Grand Duke's, 
who, last year, much liked my scene of Ugolino. 
came to me and said : 

** Alfonso, your day is come. There is no more 
question of madrigals, cantatas, or canzonets. 
Listen to me : the marriage festivals will be splen- 
did, and nothing will be spared to give them a 
brilliancy worthy of the two illustrious families 
about to be allied ; your last successes have cre- 
ated confidence; at they court they believe in you 
now. 

'*! knew of your plan of a tragedy set to music, 
and have spoken of it to my lord ; jom idea 
pleases him. Set to work, then, and may your 
dream become a reality I Write your lyric drama, 
and fear nothing as to its execution ; the best 
singers of Rome and Milan will be ordered to 
Florence ; the best virtuosos of every kind will 
be at your service ; the prince is magnificent, he 
will refuse you nothing ; if you equal what I ex- 
pect from you, your triumph is certain and your 
fortune made." 

I cannot describe what passed within me on 
hearing this unexpected intelligence. I remain- 
ed silent and motionless. Astonishment and joy 
deprived me of speech and gave me the air and 
attitude of an idiot. Galeazzo understood the 
cause of my trouble, and, pressing my hand, said : 
"Adieu, Alfonso ; you consent, do you not ? You 
promise me to give up all other composition, to 
devote yourself exclusively to that which his high- 
ness demands of you ? Remember that the mar- 
riage will take place in three months V* and, as I 
only answered by an affirmative movement of the 
head, without being able to speak, '*Come, be 
calm, Vesuvius, adieu I To-morrow you will re- 
ceive your engagement ; it shall be signed this 
evening. It is a settled affair. Courage I We 
reckon on you." 

When I was alone, it seemed to me that all the 
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cascades of Terni and Tivoli were seething in my 
head. 

It was worse when I fully comprehended my 
^ood fortune, when I again pictured to myself 
the grandeur and beauty of my task. I throw 
myself on my libretto, which had been yellowing 
in a corner so long ; I once more behold Paolo, 
Francesca, Dante, Virgil, the shadows and the 
damned; I hear that ravishing love sigh and 
complain ; tender and graceful melodies, full of 
abandonment, melancholy, chaste passion, unroll 
themselves within me ; the horrible cry of hatred 
of the outraged husband resounds ; I see two 
corpses roll together at his feet ; then I find the 
ever united souls of the two lovers, wandering 
and blown by the winds through the depths of the 
abyss ; their plaintive voices mingle with the dull 
and distant noise of the infernal floods, with the 
hissing of flame, with the agonized cries of the 
unfortunate whom it pursues, with the frightful 
concert of eternal torment. 

For three days, Cellini, I walked about with- 
out an object, in a continual vertigo ; during 
three nights I was unable to sleep. It was only 
aAer this long attack of fever, that clear thought 
and the feeling of reality returned to me. 1 need- 
ed all this period of ardent and desperate strug- 
gle to conquer my imagination, and control my 
subject At length I became the master of it. 

In this immense frame, every part of the pic- 
ture, in simple and logical order, revealed itself 
little by little, clothed in simple or brilliant col- 
ors, in half-tints or decided tone ; human forms 
appeared, here full of life, there under the pale 
and cold aspect of death. The poetic idea, al- 
ways submissive to the musical sense, was no ob- 
stacle ; I strengthened, embellished, and enlarg- 
ed one by means of the other. Finally I did 
what I would, as I would, and with so much ease, 
that at the end of the second month the entire 
work was finished. 

I confess that I felt the need of repose ; but in 
thinking over all the minute precautions which I 
must take in order to ensure the success of my 
work, vigor and vigilance returned to me. I 
superintended singers, musicians, copyists, ma- 
chinists and decorators. 

All was put in order with the most astonishing 
precision, and this gigantic musical machine was 
about to move majestically, when an unexpected 
blow broke the springs, and annihilated at once, 
the fine endeavors, and the legitimate hopes of 
your unhappy friend. 

The grand duke, who of his own free will had 
requested this drama in music from me ; who had 
made me neglect the other composition on which 
I counted to render my name popular ; he whose 
gilded words had swollen the heart, and inflamed 
the imagination of an artist, — he plays with all 
this now ; he tells this imagination to cool itself, 
this heart to calm itself or break ; what does it 
matter to him ! He is opposed, in short, to the 
performance of ^'Francesca;" the Milanese and 
Roman artists have been ordered to return home; 
my drama will not be placed on the stage ; the 
grand duke does not want it any more ; he has 
changed his mind. The' crowd already assem- 
bled in Florence, attracted less by the splendor 
of the marriage festivities than by the interested 
curiosity awakened throughout Italy by the prom- 
ise of a musical festival,— this crowd, hungry for 
new sensations, deceived in its expectations, in- 
quires what may be the motive which thus bru- | 



tally deprives it of the spectacle it sought, and 
unablft to discover it, does not hesitate to attrib- 
ute it to the incapacity of the composer. Every 
one says : "This famous drama was absurd, no 
doubt; the grand duke, aware in time of the 
truth, is not willing that the powerless attempt of 
an ambitious artist should throw ridicule on the 
solemnity in preparation. It cannot be anything 
else. A prince does not break his word in this 
way. Delia Viola is still the vain, extravagant 
fellow we knew him to be ; his work was not pre- 
sentable, and, out of regard for him, they abstain 
from saying so openly." Oh, Cellini 1 oh, my no- 
ble, proud, and worthy friend ! Reflect an instant, 
and judge from yourself of what I must have suf- 
fered from this incredible abuse of power, this 
unheard of violation of the most formal promises, 
tl^is horrible and unexpected affront, this insolent 
calumny on a production which no one in the 
world, save myself, knows yet. 

What is to be done ? What is to be said to 
the herd of imbecile cowards who laugh when they 
see nfe ? Who is the author of this diabolical 
plot? and how to be revenjjed ? Cellini ! Cel- 
lini 1 why are you in France? why can I not see 
and ask advice, aid, and assistance from you ? By 
Bacchus, they will make a madman of me ! Cow- 
ardice I Shame I I feel the tears in my eyes. 
Away with all weakness ! On the contrary, 
strength, attention, and coolness are indispensa- 
ble to me ; for I will revenge myself, Benvenuto, 
I will. When and how, matters not ; but I will 
be revenged, I swear to you, and you will be con- 
tent. Adieu ! The fame of your new triumphs 
has reached us ; I congratulate you, and rejoice 
with you on account of them, with all my soul. 
Heaven grant only, that king Francis may leave 
you sufficient time to answer your suffering and 
yet unrevenged friend I 

Alfokbo Della Viola. 



BENVENUTO TO ALFONSO. 

Parit, Aug. 20th( 1666. 

I admire, my dear Alfonso, the candor of your 
indign ation. Mine is great, be convinced of that, 
but it is more calm. I have too often met with 
similar deceptions, to be astonished at what you 
have lately passed through. The trial of your 
youthful courage was rough, I allow, and the re- 
volt of your soul against an insult so grave and 
so little deserved, is as just as il is natural. Your 
retired life, your meditations, your solitary labors, 
can teach you nothing of the intrigues that agi- 
tate the loftiest regions of art, or of the real char- 
acter of men in power, who are too often the ar- 
biters of an artist's destiny. 

Some events in my own historj*,' of which I 
have until now left you in ignorance, will suffice 
to throw some light on our position in general, 
and yours in particular. 

I do not fear the effect of my story on your 
constancy ; your character reassures me ; I know 
it, I have studied it well. You will persevere, 
you will arrive at the goal in spite of every thing; 
you are a man of iron ; and the stone aimed at 
your head by the low passions that lie hid on 
your road, far from bruising your forehead, will 
strike fire from it. Learn, then, all that I have 
suffered, and may these sad examples of the in- 
justice of the great serve as a lesson to you. 

The bishop of Salamanca, ambassador to Rome, 
had requested me to make a large ewer for him, 
the workmanship of which, extremely minute and 



deTicate, occupied me more than two months, 
while it had almost ruined me, in consequence of 
the enormous quantity of precious metal necessa- 
ry to its composition. His Excellency waslavish 
in praise of the rare merit of my work, had it ta- 
ken away, and left me for two whole months with- 
out mentioning anything more of the payment 
than if he had received an old saucepan, or a 
medal of Fioretti from me. Good fortune or^ 
dained that the vase should again fall into my 
hands for a small repair which it needed ; I re- 
fused to give it up again. 

The cursed prwTate, af^er having covered me 
with insults, worthy of a priest and a Spaniard, 
tried to get from m«3 a receipt for the sum which 
he still owed me ; but as I am not a man to be 
taken in so coarse a trap, his Excellency sent his 
valets to attack my workshop. I expected the 
trick ; so, when the rascals advanced to break 
down my door, Ascanio, Paolino and T, armed to 
the teeth, gave them such a reception, that the 
next day, thanks to my carbine and my long dag- 
ger, f was paid at last.* 

Something worse happened to roe afkerwards, 
when I had made the celebrated button for the 
pope's cape, a piece of wonderful workmanship, 
which I cannot help describing to you. I had 
placed the large diamond precisely in the centre 
of the work, with the figure of God above, in so 
easy an attitude, that the jewel was not at all 
embarrassed by it, but a fine harmony resulted 
from it ; he gave the blessing by raising his right 
hand. Below, I had grouped three little angels, 
who sustained him with upraised arms. The 
centre angel was in alto, the two others in basso- 
relievo. Round them were a number of other 
little angels arranged with other precious stones. 
God, the Deity, wore a floating mantle, from 
which issued cherubim and a thousand ornaments 
of admirable effect. 

Clement the Seventh, full of enthusiasm when 
he saw the button, promised to give me all that I 
asked. But the affair stopped there ; and as I 
refused to make a chalice for him which he ask- 
ed from me besides, always without giving me 
the money, the good pope, become as furious as 
a wild beast, had me sent to prison for six weeks. 
That was all that I ever obtained from him.* I 
had not been at liberty a month, when I met 
Pompeo, the miserable goldsmith who had had 
the insolence to be jealous of me, and from whom 
I had for a long time defended my poor life with 
difficulty. I despised him too much to hate him; 
but, on seeing me, he affected an air of raillery 
that was not common to him, and which, embit- 
tered as I then was,* I found it impossible to bear. 
At the first movement I made to strike him in the 
face, fear caused him to turn his head, and the 
dagger stroke hit him just above the ear. I only 
gave him two, but at the first he fell dead. It 
had not been mv intention to kill him, but in 
such a state of mind as I was, who can be sure of 
his blows? And so, after having suffered an 
odious imprisonment, I was obliged to fly, be- 
cause, under the impulse of the just anger caused 
by the avarice and bad faith of a pope, I had 
crushed a scorpion. 

Paul the third, who overwhelmed me with com- 
mands of every kind, did not pay me for them 
more punctually than his predecessor; but, to 
make it appear as though I was in the wrong, he 
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invented an expedient worthy a^ Wm, und trtrty 
atrocious. My enemies, of whom I had a gn*eat 
number about his holinen, accused me one day to 
him, of havinjr stolen the jewels bclon^ring to pope 
t^ement. Paul Ihe third, who was well aware of 
the contrary, alfectcdjnotwithstandin;;* to believe 
me guilty, and had me shut up in the castle of 
Saint Angelo ; in the fort which I had so well 
defended some years before, during the siege of 
Borne; under the ramparts from whence I had 
fired off more shots than all the cannoneers to- 
gether, and from whence I had, to the pope^s 
great joy, killed the eoniitable of Bourbon. I 
8uc<;eeded in escaping. I reached the exterior 
walls ; suspended to a rope above the moat, I 
invoke God, who knows the justice of my cause, 
and cry to him, as I let myself drop: **He1p me, 
oh, Lord, since I help myself!** God does not 
hear me, and in my fall I injure a teg. Exhaust* 
ed, dying, covered with blood, dragging myself 
along on my hands and knees, I reach the palace 
of mv intimate friend, Cardinal Comaro. This 
scoundrel traitorously gives me up to the pope, in 
order to obtain a bishopric. 

Paul condemns me to death; then, as though 
he repented <>f patting too speedy an end to ny 
tortures, orders me to be plunged in a fetid dun- 
geon, filled with tarantulas and venomous in- 
sects: and only at the end of six months of suqh 
suffering does he, gorged with wine, in a night 
of or«;y, accord my pardon to the French am- 
bassador.* 

Such, my dear Alfonso, are terrible sufferings, 
and persecutions difficult to support ; do not im- 
agine that the wound recently given to your self- 
love can yield you a just idea of it. Besides, does 
mot an msult addressed to the work and the ge- 
nius of the artist, appear more painful to you 
than an insult intended only as a personal one ? 
And tell me if I failed to experience such a one, 
at the court of our admirable grand-duke, when 
I cast Perseus ? You have not forgotten, I think, 
either the grotesque surnames which were be- 
stowed on me, or the insolent sonnets which were 
placarded every night on my door, or the cabals 
by means of which they persuaded Cosimo that 
my new method of casting would not succeed, and 
that it was folly to confide the metal to me. Even 
here, at this brilliant French court, where I have 
made a fortune, where I am powerful and admir- 
ed, have I not to struggle every instant, if not 
with my rivals (they are now disabled), at least 
with the king's favorite, Madame d' Etampes, 
who has taken a deep dislike to me, f cannor tell 
why? This wicked creature says all the bad 
things she possibly can of my works,* seeVs, by a 
thousand meana, to injure me in the opinion of 
his Majesty ; and indeed, I begin to be so tired of 
hearing her constant barking on my trail, that 
were it not for a great work thut I have recently 
4ind«rtakeR, and from which I hope for more 
honor than I have obtained from my preceding 
works, I should be already on the road to Italy. 

Go to I I have experienced every species of 
evil that fate can inflict upon an artist. And yet 
I am alive, and my glorious life is the torment of 
my enemies. And that I foresaw. And now I 
can overwhelm them with my contempt. This 
revenge marches slowly, it is true, but for the 
inspired man, sure of himself, patient and strong, 
it is certain. Think, Alfonso, I have been insult- 
ed more than a thousand times, and I have only 
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killed seven or eight men ; and what men ! I 
blush to think of it. Direct personal vengeance 
is a rare fruit, and not given to every one to gath- 
er. I never got the better of Clement the Sev- 
enth, Paul the Third, Cornaro, Cosimo,or of Mad- 
ame d' Etampes, or of a hundred other powerful 
cowards; how then will yon revenge yourself on 
this same Cosimo, this grand duke, this ridiculous 
Msecccnas, who knows no more about your music 
than my sculpture, and who has so stupidly of- 
fended both of us? At any rate, do not think of 
killing him; that would be undoubtedly folly, 
and would have by no means doubtful consequen- 
ces. Become a great musician, and when your 
name is illustrious, should his silly vanity one 
day prompt him to offer you his favor, refuse it ; 
accept nothing from him, and never do any thing 
for him. This is the advice I give you, this the 
promise T require of 3 0u; and, believe in my ex- 
perience, it is also the only vengeance within 
your power. 

I have just told you that the king of France, 
more generous and more noble that our Ital- 
ian sovereigns, has enriched me ; it is then for 
me, an artist who loves you, to keep the promise 
of the heartless and mindless prince who cannot 
understand you. X send you ten thousand crowns. 
With this sum, I think you may succeed in wor- 
thily mounting your musical drama ; do not lose 
an instant Let it be performed at Bome, Na- 
ples, Milan, Ferrara, anywhere but at Florence; 
not a ray of your glory must be reflected on the 
grand duke. Adieu, dear child ; vengeance is 
fine, and for its sake one may perhaps be tempt- 
ed to die ; but art is far finer, and never forget, 
that in spite of all, we must live for that. 

Your friend, 

Bbnvenuto Cellini. 

(Oonoloilon iMzt Urn*.) 
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An American Standard Diapason. 

The observation has been made, wherever and 
whenever proper attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject, that the Musical Pitch has been, and is still ris- 
ing, through causes not sufficiently ascertained. 

The following brief explanations may render this 
assertion more intelligible to the less initiated in mu- 
sical science, <who nevertheless are invited to take 
an intereet in this matter). 

SoHwi . — Tbae.— PtteA. 

If by any means the air is put in motion, a noise is 
produced. If there is a continuity between such 
noise and our hearing apparatus, we hear the noise. 
Any thing audible, or perceptible by the sense of 
hearing, we call aound. If the motion of the air is 
proilu^ed by the vibrations of certain regularly shaped 
solid bodies, and the air is kept moving in regular 
vibrations, and if these vibrations are numerous 
enough within a certain given time, tones are produc- 
ed. Each fone, then, is a tound, but not vice venA. 
This quality of a sound which renders it a tone is 
called musical pitch, \oT the discernible degree of height 
or lowness of a tone. The pitch of a tone is entirely 
dependent on the rapidity with which the vibrations 
of the air follow each other within a given time. We 
say a tone is higher in pitch than another, If it is the 
effect of a larger number of air-vibrations within the 
time of a second. About 500 vibrations of the air, 
for instance,— caused by a wire about 4 feet in length 
during a second of time — produce a tone, which we 
call in music the once marked C, or tenor C, which is 
the middle C on the piano-forte, and is represented 
by a note standing just above the lower, and just be- 
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Any tone higher than this is produced by more* 
any tone lower than this, by fewer vibrations in a 
second. 

According to these explanations, neither time nor 
place should seem to have the power to create a 
change in the pitch of a given tone ; and yet the fact 
is that in different times and places the middle C 
has been considered to be the result of from 480 to 
560 vibrations of the air in a second ; and, as abovo 
stated, thera Is still a rising tendency in pitch, where 
steps have not been taken to check it. 

For the fact that this rise in the musical pitch has 
really taken place, abundant and undeniable proofs 
exist. Organs built one hundred yean ago, or still 
farther back, ara tuned to such a pitch that other in- 
struments (wind or stringed) can hardly be tuned low 
enough to be fit to accompany them. In some in- 
stances the organ accompaniment has had to be trans- 
posed even a whole tone. Qluck's Operas, Handel's 
Oratorios, and the productions of their contempora- 
ries, prove by the arrangement of the vocal parts that, 
at those remote times, the pitch must have been much 
lower. It occurs in them that the Bassi are required 
to sing the Tenor A. Moreover at the Grand Opera 
in Paris, a record is kept in regard to this rising ten- 
dency in the musical pitch, dated back as far as 1699, 
when for the middle C, four hundred and eighty vi- 
brations were recorded. From 1699 until 1857, a 
period of one hundred and sixty yean, the pitch of 
this tone had risen sixty vibrations per second, which 
is equal to threequartera of a tone ; and in London, 
Petersbnn; and Berlin, the opera standard was at that 
time even higher by nearly twenty vibrations. 

No one will deny that such a state of things can 
only be productive of very great inconveniences ; nay, 
to some it must prove ver]Minnoying and detrimen- 
tal ; particularly as recent composers of the Italian 
school have, in spite of this already too high pitch, 
written vocal ports in their operas so enormously 
high that very few singers could or would attempt 
them. Besides this danger resulting from an enor- 
mously high pitch, to which all singen more or loss 
have to expose themselves, the inconvenience to in- 
strumentalists coming together from different coun 
tries in Europe for international mass performances, 
by the difference in pitch in their respective native 
countries, was felt so intensely that for more than 
thirty years it has been under consideration to settle 
this matter in some way satisfactory to all concerned. 

The first proposition in regard to checking the ris- 
ing tendency in the musical pitch, that has come to 
my knowledge, was made in the year 1830 by Dr. 
Muzenbecker, the president and director of a musical 
society in the city of Altona (Holstein). He gaye, 
in one of his annually published reports on the pro- 
gress of his society, a scientific deduction on the mat- 
ter of pitch in general, and showed the necessity of 
devising means to regulate it by the introduction of 
a universal standard diapason.* 

In 1832 an attempt was made by Broad wood, in 
London, to introduce a tuning fork for the Philhar- 
monic Society in that metropolis, giving the middle 
C at five hundred and twenty vibrations per second. 

In 1834 we find a number of German musicians, 
convened in Stuttgardt, adopting a diapason or tun- 
ing fork, producing A (of the middle or once marked 
octave) by eight hundred and eighty vibrations; 



* Th« word du^Mison, QMd In thb oonnMtfoo, neani % 
titlniiimpl«ooDtriT»ne«,iDthe Bbsp«of»ite6l Ibrkor titbe, 
for th« parpoM of prodadng % esrtaln toM always of the suno 
pitch. Most of tho dlapMona glvt th« tone or A . 
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which is equal to five hundred and twenty eight vi- 
brations for Uie C of the same octave. 

In 1842, Mr. Hullah introduced tuning forks in 
London, producing C at five hundred and twelve ri- 
brations. The vear 1858 was marked by an act of 
the French imperial government with a view to reg- 
ulating the matter in question. A committee was 
appointed to inquire into the best mode of establish- 
ing a "Diapasm Normal." Meyerbeer, Berlios, 
Auber, Xtossini, Halevy, and other distinguished mu- 
sical men belonged to this committee, which, in 1859, 
presented its voluminous and highly interesting re- 
port.* In this report it was unanimously admitted 
that the standard of pitch in music differs very mate- 
rially in different countries, and even among differ- 
ent musical establishments in the same country. It 
was stated that there still exists a tendency every 
where to a rising of pitch, and that great inconveni- 
ence and confusion must come of it. 

Tuning forks from all parts of Europe had been 
collected by the committee ; they had tested them 
and solicited opinions abbut their possessing the* 
best requirements for a standard and normal Diapa- 
son. Finally they concluded that the wishes of near- 
ly all musical people would be met by lowering the 
Paris Opera pitch about one half-tone. Consequent 
upon their recommendation to lower the Opera A 
fork from eight hundred and ninety-six to eight hun- 
dred and seventy vibrations per second (equivalent 
to lowering middle C from five hundred and thirty- 
eight to five hundred and twenty-two) a decree of th^ 
Emperor Napoleon sanctioned this standard pitch, 
and this "Diapason Normal" is now in force in 
France since July 1859. No musical instrument is 
admitted into public establishments, unless construct- 
ed and attuned to this standard. Besides having 
rendered a material service to all interested in musi- 
cal matters. Napoleon in the meantime has created 
by this decree a new income to the state ; as every 
instrument has to be marked by a government ofllcer, 
to show that its maker has complied with the law, for 
which service of thA officer a certain fee has to be 
paid to the government. 

Since the introduction 'bf this Standard Diapason 
in France, the same has been adopted by Russia, 
Austria, Saxony and some other minor states in Eu- 
rope. In Vienna, Marschner's opera **The Templer 
and Jewess" (Ivanhoe) was the first performance 
(November 4, 1862), after the adoption of the new 
pitch in Austria. 

Notwithstanding the political entente cord{ale be- 
tween France and England, they have not been able 
to agree in musical matters. In 1859, Henry Ches- 
fer and Mr. Dilke,both members of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, suggested that the Society convene a 
conference of musical magnates, amateurs as well as 
professors, composers, instrument makers, Tocalists 
and instrumentalists, to discuss the subject inhether 
the Society should frame a resolution to have it ex- 
tensively signed in favor of the newly adopted French 
Diapason. In the absence of any legal authority, 
such proceedings of the Society of Arts would be re- 
ceived as a kind of voluntary law, and public opin- 
ion, thus manifested, would lead the instrument ma- 
kers to conform to that standard. 

In a meeting called by the Socieiy of Arts for this 
purpose on the 3d of June, 1859, a strong muster of 
musical men of all classes, (among whom was one 
lady, Mrs. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt,) was present, 
all agreed, like those meeting for the same purpose 
in other countries, that the pitch had been and was 
still rising ; that a farther rising should be checked, 
and that this could be accomplished only by the 
adoption of a Standard Diapason once for all. A 
committee was then nominated and charged with an 
examination of the subject. While this committee 
were engaged in tJieir investigations, Sir John Her- 

• This Baport In faU was printed in Vol. XY. of thli Joar- 
nal.— Bo. 



schel sent to them a communication expressing his 
opinion in favor of adopting five hundred and twelve 
vibrations for middle C, instead of five hundred and 
twenty-two, adopted by the French, on account of its 
being better divisible for the C's of lower octaves 
(vis., two hundred and fifty-six, one hundred and 
twenty-eight, sixty-four and thirty-two.) In June, 
the committee reported. They had decided in favor 
of five hundred and twenty-eight vibrations per sec- 
ond for middle C, this being the Diapason established 
in 1834 by the Stuttgardt musical conclave. The 
instruments generally could not well be bronght 
down from five hundred and forty-six to five hundred 
and twelve, but easily to five hnndred and twenty- 
eight, which is midway, between the two. By a near- 
ly unanimous vote this compromising step was sanc- 
tioned, and five hundred and twenty-eight vibrations 
thereby acknowledged to be the standard pitch for 
middle C in England at the present time. 

Nobody will deny that matters on this side of the 
Atlantic are just as bad in regard to equality ot musi- 
cal pitch, as in Europe before the adoption of five 
hundred and twenty-two or five hnndred and twenty- 
eight vibrations for middle C, and many will agi-ee 
that a change with us in this respect might be ac- 
ceptable. 

As a first step toward accomplishing this object, 
the writer of this communication solicits the co-oper- 
ation of his musical brethren throughout the United 
States, and the Canadas, requesting those who tiike 
an interest in the matter, to fdmish him a written 
statement in regard to the pitch of several Ictyed in- 
struments, or orchettras or bands, in their respective 
places of residence, according to the following model : 

Statement of Pitch, 
as ascertained in Chicago, (111.) in January, 1865. 

by Prof, of Music. 

1' Organ at St. Mary's Episcopal Church. 
Maker (H. C. Erben) of (New York), A 1-4 of a 
tone below accompanying fork. 

2 Piano (grand), maker (Stein way Bro's. New 

york^, A 1-4 of a tone above acoompnnying 
fork. 

3 Philharmonic orchestra. A 1-2 tone above ac- 

companying fork. 

Such statements from East and West, North and 
South, accompanied by the tuning forks according to 
which the pitch was ascertained, would give a true 
picture of the enormous variety in pitch in this conn- 
try. The writer of these lines would publish,at some 
future time, the results of his experience in this ma^ 
ter, and would return, with thanks to their owners, 
the tuning forks, with a statement in regard to their 
Pitch, as compared with the new French five hun- 
dred and twenty- two vibration C, "Diapason Nor- 
mal,** imported by him from Paris. 

Edward Wibbb. 

Box 79, Brooklyn, (N. Y.) P.O. 



ttsital C0rrtspnhntt. 

New Yoek, Jan. 15. — The second Symphonic 
Soire^ given by Mr. Theodobb Thomas, took place 
in Irving Hall, on the evening of the 7th. I enclose 
the programme. 

8jrmphOD7, No. 2, Op. 61, C, Sohnmann. 

1 . SoiteDnto SMiii.— Allegro ma non Troppo. 

2. 8ob«nn. — Allegro TiTSca. 
S. AdMgio ezpreasiTO. 

4 Allegro molto TlTsoe. 

Aria, "DI placer"-( U Oaxm Ladrs) Rossini. 

Mrs. Jennie Tan Ikadt. 

Concerto jbr Piano, No. 6. Op. 78, S flat Beethoven. 

1 Allegro. 2. Adagio un poco moto. 8. Rondo. 

Mr. Carl Wolibohn. 

ToeeaU, F Bach. 

Arranged for Grand Orchestra bj H. Esser. 
(First time In America.) 

Aria, *'Qni U voee'Ml Pnritanl.) BeUlnl. 

Mrs. Jennie Van Zandt. 




Itntasia, Ibr Piano (Remlnlseenees of Robert U JHatit,) 

Usst. 
Mr. Carl Wolfrohn. 
Overtnrs.— Boryanthe, Weher. 

The manner in which the orchestra played Schu- 
mann's Symphony betrayed the interest taken by the 
members in that most beauiifVil work. The first 
movement was taken a little too slow; but, on the 
contrary, the last movement was justly given in a 
slower tempo than we have been accustomed to hear 
it in New York ; the effect was consequently tha i 
intended by Schumann ; and the Allegro came out 
more clearly, and not leas brilliantly. The beautiful 
Adagio was especially well rendered, and its details 
carefully brought out. The whole Symphony 
made a deep impression on the audience. 

Bach's Toccata has been finely instrumented by 
Esser ; to be sure, the rolling swell of the 32 foot 
pedal could not be altotrether supplied by the basses ; 
but the noble composition is, to say the least, un- 
spoiled by its transportation to the orchestra and con- 
cert room. 

Weber's ^yi^nM^ overture was brilliantly played, 
as usual. Mrs. Van Zah dt was the vocalist on this 
occasion. The lady has a naturally facile, but in- 
expressive and somewhat hard voice. She sang the 
two arias with piano-forte accompaniment. 

Mr. Carl Wolpbohx, the well-known pianist 
from Philadelphia, was the "gu«*t "of the evening. 
This wa^, we believe, the ■ gentleman's first appear- 
ance before a New York audience ; his selection of 
Beethoven's Concerto showed that he aims at a high 
position among onr virtuosos, and we must, of 
course, honor htm for that aim ; since Beethoven's 
piano-forte mnsif* is too seldom heard in onr concert 
rooms. Mr. Wolfsohn has already attained consid- 
erable facility of e^cecuUon, although his trill leaves 
something to be desired ; his touch gives rather the 
impression of an industrious than a genial artist ; his 
piano passages are neat and clear, rather than 
mellow ; in his forte we miss breadth. Although 
Mr. Wolfsohn's rendering of the Concerto gave us a 
great deal of pleasure, we should have been better 
pleased, could we have more frequently lo4t sight of 
him and felt more impressively the tme Beethoven 
spirit. The orchestra accompanied him admirably. 
The attempt to establish Italian bufib opera at 
Niblo's Garden has fallen through " for various rea- 
sons." The Philharmonic Society is now rehearsing 
Schumann's Symphony in B flat. Beethoven's " Eg^ 
mont," and Gluck's " Iphigenia" orertures. 

Mason's and Thomas's soirees for classical cham> 
her music, will commence here shortly. ' The first 
programme will include Beethoven's delightful Sep- 
tet, a Sonata by Chopin for Piano and Violoncello, 
and Schumann's A-minor Quartet 

Lahoblot. 

Phxladslphia, Jan. 15.— The season is at its 
height, and concerts follow one another so rapidly 
that it is difiicult to keep the run of them. 

I cannot forgo mentioning Mr. Jaryxs's perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn D-minor Concerto, in a re- 
cent public rehearsal of the Germania. His concep- 
tion of the composition was truthful ; his interpreta- 
tion of it artistic. He never played better, and in 
the somewhat sentimental Adagio actually surprised 
some of his friends by the fine feeling with which he 
rendered it The orchestral accompaniments were too 
loud. Were it not that the piano tone wa^ of a dif- 
ferent quality from those of all the other instruments, 
Mr. Jarvis's performance would have been drowned 
by the Germania. It is to be hoped that future ar- 
tists may receive the benefit of more judicious accom- 
paniment 

The Quintette Club gives its mating weekly, and 
generally presents interesting programmes. As the 
gentlemen who compose the club probably expected 
more pleasure than profit from their enterprise, it 
may well be deemed successful. 



Hitherto, classics! concerts in this city have not 
heen remarkable for crowded andiences. Kow and 
then some extra attraction, in the shape of a favorite 
linger, woold draw some of that lan^e and estimable 
class that "don't like concerted music." The few 
who nsaallj attend such entertainments are, for the 
greater part, well known to each other, and from this 
circumstance, a gathering of this kind occasionally 
bears some resemblance to a family party. 

From some occult cause or other, the soir^s of 
Messrs. Cboss & Jarvis are exceptional in this re- 
spect. With a programme on which there was no 
bait for the unmusical, there was a crowded house. 
The Foyer of the Academy was actually filled and, 
with the exception of some magpies from a notable 
boarding school, the audience seemed to enjoy the 
music There can be no doubt that they applauded 
judieimu/if, since they showed their approbation of 
every thing but the Schumann Andante and varia- 
tfons, though these were well performed. Messrs. C. 
& J. deserve congratulations upon the fact of their 
great success. 

This is the programme of their first soir^ 

Trio In S lUt 8ehab«rt. 

PftraphmM d0 Conc«rt. "Mtdfomnwr Nlnht'S DrMm.".LI«t. 

AodaoMftnd VarlfttloM. ftnr two plaDos SehnniADD. 

qaintat Id B fl*t (op. 16) BeethoTen. 

Mr. Carl Ssinz contemplates giving a series of 
Symphony concerts. Mindful of a concert in which 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony drew an audience which 
scarcely outnumbered the orchestra, he has wisely 
chosen to secure a sufficient number of subscribers to 
insure the success of his undertaking. It will be well 
for all of us if he meets with the support so well de- 
served by him. Jaquino. 

Priladblpria, Jan 16.— The first of the series 
ofCBoss & Jarvis's Classical Soir^s was given on 
Saturday evening at the Foyer of the Academy. 

[Programme in preceding letter.] 

It is to be borne in mind that these concerts are 
intended to be as popular as possible for entertain- 
ments of this character. The aristocratic and exclu- 
sive tendencies of classical music in general, are to a 
great extent disregarded ; and with the purpose in 
view of dismissing the audiences in as pleasant a 
frame of mind as may be, the arrangers of the pro- 
grammes eschew the more severe of the musical 
classics, and introduce matter of which the above 
well-known items are fair specimens. 

Somewhat difficult is it, indeed, to write anything 
new of these compositions, so thoroughly familiar as 
they are to the musical world ; — though one may 
refer to the performers in place of any reference to 
the music. So it is worth while to chronicle the 
universally expressed opinion that Mr. Jarvis never 
played so well, despite a " ($teck" piano. The per- 
fbrmance of Mr. Gaertner was in marked contrast to 
his fine playing of the ever welcome though secular- 
classical " Fesca No. 2," or of "Rode's" Concer- 
to at the Quintette Club mating at the Assembly 
Buildings on Wednesday Inst,— and,— to anticipate, 
—to what, it is believed, will be his equally artistic 
rendering of the "Kreutzer'' Sonata of Beethoven, 
with Mr. Jarvis, at this week's matinde. 

The well known Beethoven quartet for piano and 
wind instrumenu, which seems to have been, and 
naturally enough, a great favorite of the composer, 
was crediubly rendered. The opportunities present- 
ed to wind instrumentalists for performances of this 
music, are so unfrequent, that one may hardly look 
for a perfect performance even though the parts are 
filled by thoroughly skilful artists. I augur a happy 
result, if the concert-attending publlc,-that pub- 
lic that rushes so readily to hear Gottschalk 
» Co. bang away at the Inveterate " Faust" march 
on five grand pianos,— can be induced to patronize 
the matinte of the Quintette Club in great num- 
bers. But progress in these matters is especially 
Slow, and classical concerts, but a recent novelty in 
rhiladelphia, have yet many obstacles to overcome 
ID the way to substantial popularity. 



Mr. WoLrsoiiir's next soir^ will shortly take 
place. It is one of the greatest pleasures a real lover 
of the art can anticipate. Mr. Wolfsohn's character 
as a conscientiously true musician, is a guarantee to 
all who have a true feeling for the highest and best 
in that art, that nothing will ever be done by him to 
inspire aught but the most elevating sentiments. 
It is gratifying to know of this gentleman's recent 
very successful appearance in New York. His 
cordial reception there was a a deserved testimony 
to his great ability and eminent talent. I may refer, 
in this connection, and with approbation, to a series 
of "Album Leaves," by Mr. Wolfsohn, recently 
published by Andr^, and dedicated to Miss Mary 
Howell of this city. They are all very creditable 
to the composer, and it is allowing much, to say that 
each is up to its subject. I beg to commend them to 
the notice of yonr readers.-- suggesting as a trifle of 
criticism, the propriety of exchanging the titles of 
the last two of them. 

Recent advices from across the water report 
our old friend and artist, Mr. Carl Hohnstock, 
—whose violin, I trust, I may hear once at least, 
before all earthly sounds shall cease to echo in these 
ears,— physically and musically flourishing. 

Admirers of superior church music may be greatly 
gratified by a visit to St, Stephen's Church in this 
city. The choir is composed of very excellent ma- 
terial,and Justice is done here,where the most flagrant 
injustice is so erencrally perpetrated elsewhere. 
The soprano is Miss Sollidat. whose voice and 
method are of the finest, and especially adapted to 
the requirements of sacred music. I recall with 
much pleasure and satisfaction this lady's singing of 
" He shall feed his flocks," at the performance of the 
" Messiah" last winter, and great was my regret after 
anticipaiing the pleasure of hearing it from Aerlips, 
that a lady so inferior to her in voice and style, 
should be intrusted with " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." While upon the subject, might 
I suggest a more than probable benefit to the pub- 
lic from the republication of a short article on 
"Chureh Music," signed " J. S. D.," and originally 
published in one of the numbers of the " Christian 
Examiner" for the year 1836 ? 

Mbroutio. 

Chicago, Jaw. 10. — As you are not overburdened 
with correspondents from this place, I propose con- 
tributing.' my portion. "Grover's German Opera 
Troupe" is "all the go ;" and having gone to hear 
them in "Faust," "Don Giovanni," and "Der Frel- 
schuts," I wish to "speak my sentiments." 

But before commencing, I would say that "Faust" 
is the only opera to be repeated. Now manager 
Grover knows his own business, but I doubt that this 
repetition is in accordance with the musical tasta of 
our people. The performance of "Don Giovanni" 
and of "Freischuta" was good enough to satisfy even 
critical Boston ; indeed it is safe to say that the ren- 
dering of "Freischuts," by the troupe is unequalled 
in the annals of opera in the West, fl profess to 
know good music when I hear it). Gran's apology 
for an opera is now glaringly absurd ; let him not 
repeat the infliction. 

Having carefully listened to "Faust," I conclude 
that the instrumentation is the most elaborate treatise 
on the art of modulation ever heard out here. Now if 
this is superior to the treatment of "Giovanni," "Frey- 
scbiitz," and other operas of the older German mas- 
ters, then have I been misled and fooled by my teach- 
ers. 

To-night we are to have "Fidelio," and we antici- 
pate a rich treat. The orchestra under Anschiitz is 
good ; there is a bassoonist among the performers 
who excels any performer on that instrument I have 
ever heard. 

The State of Church Music, sp-caUed, in Chicago, is 
nothing to boast of. Most of our organists are sad- 
ly in want of a teaoher. They will roar you Ver- 



di like any nightingale. Baumbach, Knopfel, 
McCurdy and Byrd constitute the pick. 

Our Opera House is fast approaching completion, 
and when finished will be a very ^great addition to the 

town. MD8ICU8. 

Cricaoo, Jan. 14. Grover's Opera Troupe has 
just closed ita second week here, there being one 
week more of a musical feast such as Chicago has 
never before enjoyed. The orchestra and chorus 
ars all that can be desired, and we have rarely had a 
better company of leading artists. 

The operas presented are, with a few exceptions, 
new in Chicago, and have been put upon the stage 
in a fine manner. 

The first week opened with the over pleasing Mar- 
tha, and was followed by Faust, Dame Blanche, Don 
Giovanni, La Juive and Stradella. Fautt, Don Gio- 
vanni and La Juive drew crowded houses, — La Dame 
Blanche had the smallest audience of the season. 

This week we have had crowded houses to hear 
Der FreyschQtz, Fidelio, Pobert, Faust again, and 
TemnhSuser. To-night we are to have Martha once 
more, with "A Night in Grenada" at the Matintfe. 
Der Freyschmz, Fidelio and TannhSuser were the 
chief attractions, and were brought out in a superb 
manner, 

For a wonder, the artists have all been in good 
voice, with the exception of Formes, whose once 
noble organ is evidently failing him. Hermanns, 
Habblman and Himmbr are superior artists, and 
have made themselves great favorites here, — while 
Frbdbrxci and Johannsen, by their powerful and 
graceful acting and fine voices,have established no or- 
dinsry claims. Frederici, as Margaret in Faust, 
Agatha in the FreysthlUz, and Alice in Robert, has 
displayed great dramatic talent, and a splendid voice 
and execution, worthy of the first artists of the day. 
Tamaro, Stbineckb. Lehmann, Graff, Canissa, 
and DxiDBA have also acquitted themselves very 
creditably in their respective rolesi 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the superb 
orchestra and chorus, which under the able direction 
of Carl Anschutz have gained for themselves un- 
bounded applause and admiration. 

Next week, the last of the season, opens with the 
"Barber of Seville" and the "Magic Flute," which 
will undoubtedly be brought out in a fine manner. 
We hope that this will not be the last time that Mr. 
Grover favors us. Chicago. 




nsic Shffab. 



Paris. 

Thbatrb Italien.— We have already spoken of 
the successful debut of Brignoli, which was more 
than confirmed in his second appearance. Here is 
the opinion of La France Musirale, of Dec. 1864, as 
translated in the Philadelphia BuU^in :— 

Brignoli wanted not an ordinary success, hut a 
triumph, such as he obtained among the Americans 
of the North. He must feel satisfied. I^is second 
aopearance, which took place on Wednesday last, in 
Don Pasquale, was truly an event. Mario, in his best 
days, never sang the serenade better, and that piece, 
it must be remembered, was the favorite one of that 
tenor. In the rest of the role Brignoli completelv 
outstrips him. He must be heard in the duo with 
Mile. Patti, as well as in the ouatuor. What charm 
in his voice, and what power of expression I But, let 
us add, what gratification, what jubilee for the ap- 
preciatora of fine singing 1 

We have stated with what sweetness he sang 
the serenade ; all we could add would convey but a 
feeble idea of the enthusiasm ha produced. 

To the soft murmer of approbation which served 
as an accompaniment to his singing, succeeded the 
warmest and most enthusiastic applanse, and after 
being twice recalled, Brignoli had to sing over that 
admirable melody. He had been recalled after the 
duo in the first act, as well as after the quatuor in 
the second ; he was called for again with his com- 
panion artiste, after the rondo finale, which Mile. 
Patti carried with dazzling efl^ect' 




The part of Korina, vre hare repeatedly stated, 
suits admirably this young Diva. This last repre- 
sentation has given new proof of it ; it is impossible 
to ^ing it with more spirit. We could not state how 
often she was recalled ; but we can assert the fnct 
that at no time since the opening of the season did 
she exercise such a fascination. 

The duo of Scalese and Delle Scdie was encored. 
It was but just. Those two artists «re in every res- 
pect irreproachable. To conclude. Don Pnxqudle left 
no room for criticism, and will undoubtedly be an 
epoch d urine the present season. 

(Signed) e, Esccdier. 

The *• Socitft^ des Concerts du Conservatoire" 
gave its second extra concert Dec. 17. The pro- 
gramme -was as follows : — 

Symphonie No. 28. en Sol Haydn. 

PMume k Double Choeur MendHnr^bhn. 

Concerto en si Moiol pour piano B««thoTen . 

. _ (Solo de Piano, par M. Theodore RItter.) 

ATe veram (Choear Mosart. 

Symphoule en Ut mineur Beethoven. 

M. Pasdeloup inaugurated the second series of 
popular concerts on the same day. The programme 
included Beethoven's Entr^ Acics to " Etpnont" and 
Mr. Wallace's charming overture to "" Lorciei," 
which was as successful as at the previous concert. 
The Op^ra Comique announocs " Le Capitnhe Hen- 
not" for next week, and at the end of the venr wc 
are to have a new theatre opened on the recently 
cotistruciod Boulevard Richard Lenoir, near the 
Bastille. Vaudeville, Drame, Com^die, and Operette 
are to be given. Two performances daily are an- 
nounced, and the prices are very low : the dearest 
pla -es being ifr. 2.'>c. M. Offenbach's " La Belie 
H€l€i)i'* was given on Saturday at the Vari^t^s with 
doubtful effect. 

VIENNA. — Mile. Artot commenced a starring 
engagement, on the 10th Nov., at the Imperial Opera- 
house. The part hhe selected for her first appear- 
ance was that of Angela in Auber's Domino Noir. 
The local papers praise her sinffing, hut sav that in 
her acting she is inferior to Mile. Wildaur. The 
engagement of Mile. Artot is about the sole present 
fact worthy of being recorded in connection with the 
Imperial Opera house. According to report, the 
management intend to produce shortly in addition 
to Lowe 8 Concino Concini, Spontini's Vesto/m, with 
Madame Dustmann, Mile. Bettelheim, and Herr 
Schmid, m the principal characters. Should the re- 
port be true,the Imperial German Opera will po-^sess 
as satisfactory a repertory as can po.ssible be desired ; 
for among their stock pieces will be Die Vestafin, 
Iphujenia in Auli». Eurtfanthe, Fidelio, Don Juan, 
Die Hochxeit des Figaro, Das Nachthger, Die Zauber- 
flOtfi, Jessonda, Der Wassertragh, etc. 

The first Pnil harmonic Concert, under the direction 
of Herr Dw^soff, opened with Mendelssohn's magnifi- 
cent overture to Athalia.Th'K was succeeded by Bach's 
antique "Suite" in D ; and Beethoven's Symphony in 
C minor. The whole concert went off splendidly, 
though Bach's "Suite" did not, it is true, meet with 
quite the reception it deserved. At the fii-st concert 
to be given in the Imperial Redouten-Saal by the 
Society of the Friends of Music, under the direction 
of llerr Herbeck, the attraction was to be Handel's 
oratorio o( Jiidas Maccabtetis, the principal parts be- 
ing sustained by Madame Wilt ; Miles. Seehofer 
and Waldmann ; Herren Walter and Panzer. The 
SoHety will give four ordinary concerts this season, 
and produce the following interesting and classical 
pieces ; new "Suite" in E minor by Franz Lachner, 
under whose personal direction it will be peribrmed ; 
the " Sanctus," never before heard here, from Bach's 
Grand mass in B minor ; two scenes from Franz 
Schubert's opera : Fiera hras ; a Fantasie on Schu- 
bert's " Wanderer ;" and F. Liszt's " Ungarishe 
Rhapsodien," performed by Herr Taussic ; a Violin 
Concerto, with orchestra, played by Herr Joachim ; 
and several smaller instrumental piece*;. At the two 
extraordinary concerts given by the Socieiy. on 
the 18th ot l)ecemher,and on Shrove 'Tuesday, 1865, 
the works performed were to be Beethoven's Grand 
Mass in A, and Bach's MaUhausfHmsion, Dr. Gunz, 
of Hanover was engaged to sing the tenor music in 
the last. 

Leipzig. 

Gewakdhaus Concerts. In the eighth concert 
the orchestral pieces were Haydn's E-flat Symphony 
Cthe one with the roll of the drum), and the "Dance 
of the Spirits of the Blessed" and the "Furies' 
Dance" from Gluck's Orpheus. Friiulein Julie von 
Asten, from Vienna, played Beethoven's first piano 
Concerto (in C), a Novellette by Schumann, and a 
Scherzo by Mendelssohn, — in a manner refined and 
musical, rather than dazzling, we are told. The 



singer was Frl. von Edelsberg, from the court opera 
at Munich, a contralto of rich, extensive voice, dra- 
matic instinct, but more dash than schooling ; she 
sang airs by Mozart and Pergolesi, and Lieder by 
Schu|pann. She seems to have been more success- 
ful at the Leipzig theatre in the parts of Romeo, Ros- 
ina and Nancy. 

Schumann's Manfi-ed overture and Beethoven's 4th 
Symphony were the orchestral features of the ninth 
concert. The pianist Lubeck, of Paris, played 
Mendelssohn's G-minor Concerto, with more of vir- 
tuosity (it seems) than feeling; also "own composi- 
tions" and a TaranleUe bv Ileller. Herr Dagrele. of 
the Dresden opera, sanj? arias from Marschner's 
Hans Jleifing and Boieldieu's Jean de Paris. 

The tenth Gewandhaus concert, just before Christ- 
mas was devoted to a couple of choral works : 
Reinccke's *' Delshazzar" and Mendelssohn's " Wal- 
purgisnocht .** Of the former, the Orchestra's corres- 
pondent writes : 

Herr Kapellmeister Reinecke's cantata, which was 
first prodined two years ago, has for it? subject the 
last days of Bclhhnzziir's lifo, the text being written 
hy Fr. Robcr ; both in words and construction this 
text is miserably inferior to the simple grandeur of 
the Bible narrative, besides violating historic truth 
and probability. Successful os Herr Reinecke has 
been in works where his thorouL'h command of form 
and instrumentation were employed to illustrate 
graceful and elegant ideas, his style* is less suited to 
subjects where strength and grandeur are required. 
The cantata consists of an overture and eleven num- 
bers. Th« overture seems intended to depict the ar- 
rogance and tyranny of the Babylonians, and the 
longing for release of the oppresse<l Israelites, the 
latter being sugjrested by the introduction of an an- 
cient Hebrew melody. The construction and instru- 
mentation of this overture are ^excellent. No. 1 is a 
chorus of Babylonians, who are taking part in a wild 
orgy, and ascribe divine honors to the king; the mu- 
sic is spirited ; the almost savage exclamations. 
"Bclsazar ist Gott !" contrast well with the fugal 
treatment of the words with which the people urge 
each other on to still wilder revelry; a remarkable 
effect, too, is gained by the introduction of the theme 
afterwards heard accompanying the handwriting on 
the wall, and which, whenever it is heard, seems for 
a time to check the blasphemy and revelry of the 
people. In t'le midst of this wildness, a very grace- 
ful melody for the soprano solo, afterwards repeated 
by the female chorus, represents the women of the 
royal harem paying homage to their king and god. 
These "dark-eyed" beauties seem to he very closely 
related to the houris and tripsies of whom Schumann 
has sung. In No. 2, Belshazzar asserts his divinity, 
and orders the sacred vessels of the Hebrews to be 
brouifht to add to the splendor of the banquet table. 
Musically this uumber is not very successful ; the 
tone is somewhat commonplace. No. 3 brings the 
prophet Daniel before us. Nowhere throughout the 
cantata is this great character worthily treated hy the 
compo.ser. It is diffi^^nilt to imagine why, when the 
prophet is expressiiijr his righteous indignation, and 
is calling down the fires of heaven to consume the 
blasphemers, he is made to speak in the form of a 
short and by no means spirited recitative. A short 
contralto recitative leads to No. 4, a prayer for help 
uttered by the Israelites. .This is the gem of the 
cantata, and is a beautiful composition ; even by it- 
self it would be most effective. In No. 5, in some 
very clever canon writing, the Babylonians demand 
that the Israelites shall be forced to join in the wor- 
ship of Belshazzar. This is also an excellent piece of 
chorol composition. The next number is given to 
an Israel itess and a chorus of her people, who ex- 
press their determination to die rather than aposta- 
tize. No. 7 consists of a double chorus (Babylonians 
and Israelites) and tenor solo (Daniel). The musi- 
cal construction is elaborate, but the result is .hardly 
commensurate with the labor expended upon it. The 
subject of the part in which the Israelites call upon 
their God to awake and deliver them (the Babyloni- 
ans meanwhile defying Belshazzar, and calling for 
the destruction of the captive people), is of too famil- 
iar a cast to express the character of prayer to an Al- 
mighty Being. No. 8, containing the scene of the 
miraculous handwriting, ought to have been the cul- 
minating point of the cantata ; but to do it justice, 
requires a composer with qualifications the very op- 
posite of those which Herr Reinecke possesses. The 
means by which the awful terror of the scene are de- 
picted are far too stagey. The writer of the text has 
here gone very awkwardly to work ; he makes Dan- • 
iel appear as if he had been present during the whole > 



of the banquet. Quite out of keeping, too. with the 
character of the Jews, is the next number (9), a la- 
ment for Belshazzar — sorrow for the sufferings of 
one's foes was reserved for a purer relij^ion to teach. 
The music, however, is good. In tlie following num- 
bers (10 and 11) the author has been guilty of a 
strong violation of historic truth ; he makes the res- 
toration of the Jews follow immediately upon the 
death of Belshazzar. Daniel, in a recitativo and 
arioso, proclaims the freedom of his people, who, in 
the final chorus, express their joy at the pros|)ect of 
their return to Canaan. This choni9 i-* written with 
much spirit, and contains an excellent double fugue. 
Should Herr Reinecke again attempt a choral work, 
it is much to be desired that he should choose a sub- 
ject the prevailini; tone of which is lyrical or elegiac. 
Should he do this, I have very little doubt that he 
would produce a work tTiat would live ; whereas, in 
"Befshazzar" the weakness of what should have been 
the (;randest scones will , I fear, act as a bar to iu fre- 
quent repetition, and thus prevent much that is real- 
ly of high merit from being appreciated as it de- 
serves. 
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Concerts. 

McNDGMsoRir QuiifTBTTB Club. The second 
concert (Tuesday evening, Jan. 17) was particularly 
enjoyable ; and there were a goodly number to enjoy 
jt, in spite of the snow-storm. Mendelssohn's eariy 
Quintet in A, written in the same year with the "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" overture, at the age of six- 
teen .carried us back to the early days of the Quintette 
Club, and sounded delightfully buoyant, fresh and 
clear. The first Allegro is in the vein of the "//«m- 
kehr^' overture and the opening of the Italian Sym- 
phony ; the Scherzo is one of his earliest and happi- 
est visitations from the fairies. The instruments 
went tunefully and well together. The novelty of 
the evening was the Quartet in F (No. 2 of op. 41) 
by Schumann ; a charming composition, thoroughly 
clear and gonial, though a much lighter work (ex- 
cepting the Finale, Allegro moUo vivace) than the two 
which the Club gave us a year or two ago. The first 
Allegro is pleasantly suggestive in its simplicity and 
brevity; the Andante quasi variazione (why ^uoo'f) 
is full of originality, and interesting, sometimes start- 
ling transformation and development. This too sound- 
ed finely on the strings. Wolf Fribs played a 
fantastic and yet tasteful Reverie for violoncello, by 
Bergner, in his finest style and feeling. Mrs. H. M. 
Smith's clear and sweet soprano, and her chaste and 
honest style of singing,albeit a little cold,gaye general 
pleasure. Her selections, too, were excellent.* a no- 
ble Mozart song, that of Sextns from the "Clemenza 
di Tito ("Parto, ma tu ben mio") ; "My dream of 
life is over," by Spohr; and Schubert's "Hark, 
hark, the lark," in which he has caught the very ec- 
Stacy of Shakspeare's strain ; — all well accompanied 
by string quartet wilh clarinet. 

Orchestral Union. Orchestral concerts after 
all 1. Let us be thankful, though it be on a small 
scale. The first was given in the Music Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon, at rather short notice, or the 
audience would doubtless have been larger. The 
band is about the same as last year, with four violins 
on each part. In the opening piece, the only one 
our engagements allowed us to hear, the instruments 
sounded remarkably well together. The selections, 
too, were good : for an overture, that fine concert 
one in A by Julius Rietz ; for a Symphony, Gade's 
in B flat : — both of them novelties of last year. The 
rest was lighter miscellany. Can we not have two 
good overtures each time, one solid classical, one 
light? — especially now that the orchestra is "un- 
coupled" from the Great Organ, and is making mu- 
sic purely on its own account. 
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audience^, snch as one only sees on choice occasions, 
have flllcil Chickcring's Hall on the last two Mon- 
day evenings, to listen to some of tlie very hest of 
amateur singing;, in choral compositions by the hiph- 
eat masters. The voices are more nnmoroas (about 
thirty) and better even than in former years, and 
their sin^png was so admirable, so pure, refined, 
well blended, nicely shaded and euphonious, as to 
reflect the. highest credit on their devoted teacher 
and themselves. 

The first piece was a noMe Choral by Bach, har- 
monized as Bach nione could do it, unaccompanied, 
very imprc8<;ive. It went particularly well the sec- 
ond time. Then came Mendelssohn's beautiful 
Hymn : "Hear my prayer," the soprano solo sun^ . 
by a youn«» lady, lately returned from studies in 
Europe, with finely cultivated voice and style. Then 
a couple of capital part songs : "Hunter's Song," by 
Schumann, and "The Nightingale," by Mendels- 
sohn. 

But the chief subject of the winter's practice has 
been Schumann's Cantata/'The Rose's Pilgrimage." 
The poem is quite a touching and imaginative lit- 
tle romance, relating how the Hose longed to be like 
the maidens, and to love and be loved, and how the 
fairies granted her wish and let her try it. The ideas 
are beautiful, and the translation shows here and 
there fine touches of a poet's practiced hand. We 
would fain copy it entire, but for its length. There 
is much fine mn^ic in it, though as a whole it is far 
inferior to "Paradise and the Peri." Often the in- 
spiration flags ; the long narrative recitatives, given 
to the tenor, seem monotonous and forced, making 
the singer's task not a grateful one. So too, several 
long stretches of dialogue. But there are some ex- 
quisite choruses, such as the light ones of the Fairies, 
the chorus of Hunters (as fresh and ringing as that in 
Precioaa), the funeral chorus, and "O happy time," 
with \t% solemn, pensive hopefulness. The opening 
soprano solo, duet and trio about Spring are delicate- 
ly Spring-like, and were charmingly sung. 

All the mu«ic of the Rose is beautiful ; and we 
wish we had words to convey our sense of the truly 
musical, artistic, heaH-felt, womanly style in which 
it was sung by a lady whose retirement from public 
life is a perpetual theme of regret with music lovers. 
Among all our native singers, we know no voice so 
mosically bright and sympathetic, so fresh in its 
maturity, no art so simple and so perfect, no clearer 
instance of flne musical feeling. Here was the 
spirit of Schumann's melody completely realized. 
Our comfort is, that what is lost to the concert room 
comes back to the musical community in another 
way, that, namely of wise and quickening influence 
upon eager troups of pupils. We can scarcely 
speak less warmly of a short contralto solo by Mrs. 
J. S. Cart (we may mention her) ; it was a gem 
of song. If other nice contribntions are not named, 
it is not because thej did not deserve it. The ac- 
companiments were very tastefully played by Mr. 
Parker on a most melodious Chickering "Grand." 

We must again reluctantly postpone our review of 
the Great Organ concerts, notices of new music re- 
ceived, welcome to a whole crop of new musical 
journals lately sprung up in New York, and many 
other matters. 

Italian Opera. 

The flrse week closed, as it began, with pieces 
quite familiar to opera-goers. Nor did the week of- 
fer any thing very notable, except that performance 
of Don Giovanni, which we have already said was an 
uncommonly good one. Bat this was not saying 
that it waa the best we had ever had here, or tliat any 
one rdle in it had not been better filled before. Ad- 
mitting that Bellini's Don and Morensi's Elvira do 
not suffer by comparison with any of their predeces- 
sors, who will say that the very effective Donna An- 
na of Carozzi is yet equal to that of Grisi, or La- 



grange ; that Kellogg in 7!crlina is as beautiful as 
Bosio, Sontng or Patti : that Susini has not been 
many times outdone in Leporcllo ; or that rA>tti in 
Ottavio can make us forget Mario or Habelmann ? 
But Maretzek does well to announce it again for the 
matinee of to-day ; for as a whole it is one of his 
most successful productions. If he will only restore 
one or more of those missing arias, which belong to 
the very best part of the music, the success will be 
still greater ; indeed such completeness would count 
more, in onr estimation, than the acquisition of the 
best of singers in any one part. 

We willingly take the word of others for it, that 
II Trovatore was performed as well as it deserved and 
better t(^. There can be no doubt thai Carozzi and 
Morensi, Massimiliani and Bellini would do it well. 
Gounod's Faust, on Friday, made one of the best of 
occasions for Miss Kbllogg, who is in remarkably 
good voice this time, not only as to flexibility and 
sweetness, hut also as to substance, roundness, power 
of tone, and whose Gretchen everybody must admire, 
^ven if it have not all the natural and native charm oi 
Fredcrici's. Lotti can sing sweetly, but lacks pres- 
ence, magnetism, force, for Faust. The part of 
Mepliisto suddenly fell to the lot of Bkluni, who 
sang the music glibly and with all his might, but not 
subtly or Mepliistophelishly, while he looked the 
bravo rather than the polite, intellectual fiend. He 
won those nnstinted plaudits which mere intensity 
and vigor are so sure of in a distinctively Italien 
Opera audience. The pretty little part of Siebel 
was very nicely filled, both in voice and person, by 
Mile. MoRBKSi. The same younc: lady, in the fol- 
lowing day performance, left very little to he desired 
in the music or impersonation of Maffeo Orsini ; rich 
and well trained in voice, graceful in pei-son, true to 
character throughout. In singing she has much im- 
proved. With Carozzi and Bellini as the Duch- 
ess and the Duke, with Lotti 's t««teful if not pow- 
erful singing, and with good ensemble cenerally, the 
old charm of Lucrezta Borgia (Wd not fail. 

The second week (last week) was wholly occupied 
with the two novelties of the repertoire, except Sat- 
urday's matinee, which brought Fauf^t again. The 
first of these novelties ( if anything by Donizetti now 
can be a novelty) was Maretzek's great card in New 
York, his famous "twelve-thousand dollar" piece, 
which ran "twelve nights" there, "Don Sebastiano." 
This we had on Monday. Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings. It is the last but one or two in the list of Don- 
izetti's 64 opefas, and was composed at Paris in 1843, 
for the Grand Opera. The rapid composer, happiest 
in his least studied efforts, laid himself out here, and 
sought to produce something larger, more elaborate, 
learned, finished than before. He had tronble enough 
with it ; manager and singers plagued him in re- 
hearsals; the piece utterly failed before the public. 
It is said that this was the beginning of the melan- 
choly, followed by the insanity, which lasted till his 
death in 1847. Probably the piece was not judged 
fairly at that first performance. 

We' can give only an honest impression from two 
hearings of the opera. We think "Don Sebastian" 
is by no means the worst, nor yet the best of Doni- 
zetti's operas. In real musical interest, invention, 
beauty, it will not compare with Lucrezia Borcjia l 
it seems less inspired in the same degree that it is 
more elaborate. To us it lacks, save in certain pas- 
sages, the genial element, which makes Lucrezia^ and 
even so light a work as TJ Elixir d' Amore, more sure 
and more worthy of immortality. Great men, like 
Mozart and Beethoven, and Rossini too, are genial 
in all, even their most serious works ; Donizettis 
can be genial in light efforts, but grow solemnly te- 
dious, feebly, painfully intense, when they strain 
themselves to do great things. In "Don Sebastian" 
there are large, involved, ingenious combinations; 
a few concerted pieces, like the Septet (or Quartet, 
eked out with ejaculations from bystanders) in the 



fourth act, the funeral march, &c., in the third, which 
arc effective and imposing ; there are conscientious 
and nice traits of instrumentation ; there are a few, 
and but a few, taking bits of song, neither df them 
first-rate or in a particularly new vein ; but ^there is 
more, much more of musie which is coarse and noi- 
sy, brassy and fatiguing, where physical intensity of 
effort seeks lo hide intrinsic feebleness and lack of 
inspiration. 

The general result of the whole is heaviness, un- 
edifying, unrefreshing. You do not go away from 
it feeling better, feeling lifted up and lighter,stronger, 
with new life and faith in you.as you do afVer the most 
serious and yet most chceerful of all operas, Fidelio. 
It carries the house by storm sometimes, and you sit 
there cold and unmoved as you might under a 
loud-voiced, rhetorical, physically-forcible revival 
preacher, all too eager to be carried away 
if possible, yet experiencing no transport, never 
losing yourself in if, and rather demoralized 
and stultified than blessed or quickened by all this 
desperate assault upon yoiir 8ensn)ilities ; and 
yet howofken have they yielded, unsuspectingly and 
sweetly, to a mere whiff of playful melody out of the 
musical heart and brain of a genius like Mozp.ri ! 
But we have been describing the whole modem 
fashion of Italian opera. Perhaps the most genial 
touch in "Don Sebastian" is the little Zitti, Zilii-Wke 
trio, sung solto voce, just before the end. The barca- 
role (serenade^, sung by Bellini, in the part of 
Camoens ; the well-known tenor air of the king : 
** Deserto in terra " finely sung by Massiiiiliani, a 
duct between thcHe two, a duet between the king and 
Zaida, the Arabian girl, and much of the music of 
the latter, in which Car07zi-Zucchi sang and acted 
finely (in spite of that nnheard of, shall we say her- 
maphroditic sort of costnme), are among the best 
things in it that appeal by beauty and expression, ra- 
ther than by weight and grandeur. As a whole wa 
find Don Sebasticm heavy, Fortunately, its music 
does not haunt us. Of the performance, including 
the scenical splendors, we can speak in high praise. 

Far more enjoyable was the light and play ful Fra 
Diavdo of Auber, in the Italian dress he gave it a few 
years ago. It is a charming opera and wears as well 
as ever. By no means equal to another light French 
opera which we have lately been enjoying, the La 
Dame Blanche of Boieldien. There is more heart 
and feeling in La Dame Bfanche ; more that is sin- 
cere and earnest. Equally bricht and graceful, 
equally light and unpretending, it goes deeper. Auber 
is fairly characterized in these words of a German 
critic : 

"Auber wants for a complete genius the heart of 
Boieldieu. He has esprit enough for three French- 
men, and melodies worthy of the richest Italian. He 
is elegant as an Athenian, and as full of imagination 
as a Southerner ; but deep passion he is as little ca- 
pable of feeling as expressing ; in this he distin- 
guishes himself from Meyerbeer merely by the fact that 
he does not try to express any. He often lacks in 
unity and grandeur of song, but he supplies this 
want by elegance and richness. Auber is an in- 
dividuality, a French individuality, and even in his 
orchestration he has the precision, the clearness, the 

sparkling, many-colored q unlit v of the French mind, 
but at the same time its superficiality and limitation. 
As a spring breeze merely stirs the surface of the lake 
to gentle ripples, so the music of Auber merely 
moves the surface of our sensibility." 

There is no need to speak of the musical, the com- 
ical, the melo-drnmatic qualities of Fra Diavofo, 
made familiar, lony: ajro, to us by the Seguin*, by the 
Louisa Pyne and other Knglish troupes. Suffice it 
to say, that it never was so capitally done for us be- 
fore. Orcliestra.chorus.principal singers and actors — 
all but one — were as nearly perfect as we conld wifsh. 
It all flowed and sparkled musically, naturally, 
clearly ; all entered into the humor of the thing de- 
liehtfully ; and it was pictnrepqne from first to last. 
The one drawback was, that Herr Lotti could not 
by any miracle of art swell to the dimensions, vocal, 
persona], or histrionic, of the daring brigand chief. 
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That wa^ not hia fault ; he won respect bj his pains- 
taking fidelity to jast conceptions of the part and by 
several pieces of sweet and tasteful singing. Bat 
for Miss Kb L LOGO this Zerlina was jnst the part ; it 
salts her far better than the other Zerlina, sweetly as 
she sang that also. This was in all respects a capi- 
tal performance, as naive, nataral and lively as 
coald be wished ; as pretty and as gracefal ; while 
her principal melodies, and the highly florid, grace- 
ful bravui-a piece, full of rapidly descending scales, in 
the chamber scene, was of the purest and most liquid 
sort of vocalization. Bkllini, in grotesque make-up, 
voice and action, caricatured the travelling English 
miiordf af^er the continental tradition, to a charm ; 
It was inimitably droll. Mile. Morbnbi looked and 
sang the handsome young milady capitally also. 
And there was no end of true Italian brigand by- 
play and clever mimicry in Ddbrbdil and Wbxh- 
LiCH. In short, Fra Diavofo is the thing which this 
company do the best, and, after Don Giovanni (a long 
way aftdr), it is the best thin); they do. It was given 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, and on 
Monday of this week, and the week is filled out with 
Ernani, La Fille du Regiment, Lucia, Don Sebastian, 
and Don Giovannis 



A Dbsbrvbd Complimbnt. — Mr. J. Q. Wbthbr- 
BBB, one of the best vocal artists and teachers in our 
city, and a gentleman of high character and cultare, 
not long since honored with the diploma of the Royal 
Academy of Music, in London, has received the fol- 
lowing flattering note from the Old South Society, 
accompanied by a handsome New Tear's gift : — 

BosTow Jan. 8d, 1865. 
**J. Q. Wetkerbee, Esq. :— 

•• Dear Sir.— At a naeetlnir of the Standing CommlttM of th« 
Old South Society, held thla day. befora the transaction of 
the regnlM bnMneM of the meetinf . conyervation w»a had 
in reference to the Old South choir, and a cheerful reeoanl- 
tlon of their Mrrlces wan expreeaed by all the metnben of the 
committee present. And they dwtire to my to you. that 
daring the nearly eight yean of your connection with 
them ai conductor of mnsio In the Old Ssuth, they 
have had the highest appreciation of your ezeallenee In the 
whole matter ;— and eepecially do they desire to aay.that du- 
ring the six months last past the sinking on the Sabbath has 
been unltbnnly better than at any former period. The com- 
mittee would also add, that they haTe enjoyed their inter- 
couraa with you as a Christian gentleman, and are happy to 
haTe, as the conductor of so important a part of the religions 
servieee of Sunday, one for whom they cherish so much re- 
gard, and In whose moral character they can plsoe so much 
confltlence. They need not speak In this connection of your 
reputation In your profession, tbr that the community know 
and appreoiato as well as ourselTes. 

** PI ease aooppt the enclosed sum, as a slight expression of 
the kind regards of the rommlttae. 

'*Oeorge Homer, Chmrman, 

*'Jabes C. Howe, Charles Blake, Simon 0.. Cheever. J^whua 
B Kimball Increase H. Wlthington, Samnel Coverly, Samuel 
Johnwn, William Hilton. 

**Loriug Lothrop, CUrkofth* Cofporatum. 

Victor Schcblchbr. Among the deputation 
from the British Emancipation Society, who waited 
upon the American Minister to offer their congratu- 
lations on the re-election of President Lincoln, was 
the biographer of Hnndel, who, as every true lover 
of great and generous music naturally most be, is a 
friend of freedom and humanity. The London cor- 
respondent of the Independent says of him : 

There was one man present at the interview with 
Mr. Adams, of whom I should like to say a word or 
two. I refer to Victor Schoelcher, formerly Under 
Minister of Marine in the French Provisional Gov- 
ernment of 1848. M. Schoslcher suffers greatly in 
his hodily health, and his public appearances are, 
therefore, few and far between. He is a Republican, 
and has been an exile since the coup d* etat. He is. a 
scholar no less than a politician, and his "Life of 
Handel" has given him a conspicuous place in the 
ranks of literary men and mu.4ical critics. Need I 
say more to enlist your sympathy ? But I can say 
very much more. To him more than to any other 
man in France is due that noble act of the Provision- 
al Government which emancipated the slaves of the 
French colonies. He framed the measure and gave 
it effect ; and, through good and evil report, he has 
been tnie to this cau<e during the weary years of his 
exile. Victor Schoelcher is the Wilberforce of France ; 
and, although Imperial usurpation may defraud him, 
while living, of the homage which is his due, it re- 
quires no prophet to foresee that posterity will be 
more eager to erect his statue than that of the hero of 
the 2d of December. 



Mr. Hbrmaitn Daum. — Once more, and very ear- 
nestly, we beg our readers hereabouts not to forget the 
Complimentary Benefit Concert to be given to this 
gentleman by a largo number of his fellow artists. 
Seldom are such compliment and such benefit more 
justly due ; for it is the case of a musician of right 
pure and earnest purpose, loyal to the noblest 
models, accomplished as an interpreter of the classics 
of his art, faithful as a teacher, amiable and esteem- 
ed wherever known, relying on his art and pupils 
for support, and now for the larger part of the year 
past precluded from all professional activity by a 
most painful and exhausting illness. 

The time of the concert is fixed for next Saturday 
evening, Jan. 28, at the Boston Music Ha1l» The 
names of the artists who have volunteered their ser- 
vices are guaranty enough of an excellent entertain- 
ment. They are : the Orpheus Musical Society, 
led by Mr. Krbibsmann ; the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club ; Miss Houstov and Miss Ryav, as solo 
singers ; Mr Lano and Mr. Downs, as pianists : 
and Messrs. Paivb, Tuckerman, Willcox and 
Thatbr, as performers on the Great Organ. 

Sacrbd Concerts. — Two concerts of chureh 
music (" grand" of course, like everything else in 
these days) are in preparation at our- Music Hall. 
The first, to-morrow evening, is nnder the direction 
of Dr. S. P. TucKBRMAN, and will engage the 
choir of St. Paul's, the choir boys of the Church of 
the Advent, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Fisk, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Mr.WHiTNBT. and Mr. Powers, as vocalists, 
and Mr. George Whitino, the new organist of 
King's Chapel. The selections will be interesting, 
of a similar character with former concerts of Dr. 
Tuckerman, and partly historical, including the 
famous Minerere of the pope's chapel. 

The second, on the 7th of February, will be a 
repetition of the late " Choral Festival" at Trinity 
Church, New York, under the direction of Dr. Cut- 
ler, who brings with him his famous choir boys, and 
other valuable as.<istants. The whole solemnity, as 
we understand, will be literally (as far as possible) re- 
transacted in front of our Great Organ. We had 
the pleasure a few days since of hearing Master 
CoKER, the leading choir boy of Trinity, and must 

say that it is the most remarkable boy soprano that 
we ever heard, in point of beauty, power, expression, 
even development and training. From such a voice, 
(with such a talent), could it only last, what might 
not be expected I 

Choice Spboimens of Translation.— Did 

yoaever compare the Italian with the English in the 

librettos sold at the Italian Opera ? It is amusing. 

In the book of " Don Sebastiano," for instance, the 

line : 

Giik d'Imen le fact splendono. 

(Already the torcket of Hymen shine), 

is thus ingeniously turned : " The face$ were rs- 

tplending from love !" " Signer clemente e piVis 

rendered : "Mild and pious Sir !' 
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Hartford, Conn. — The " Beethoven Society,'' 
which performed the " Messiah" during Christmas 
week, numbers, we are told, over 200 intelligent 
vocalists, mostly of the elite of Hartford, and is con- 
ducted by Mr. Barnrtt, an Englishman long resi- 
dent in this country, a graduate of the lloyal Acade- 
my of Music, London. He is an earnest, thorough 
musician, perhaps too modest for this brassy age in 
music as in alt things. Under his direction, the 
Society last year save the " Elijah" twice, and with 
great success. No other " provincial" town has yet 
had the courage to attempt a work so difficult. Such 
aspirations surely must bear good fruit, and help to 
make our people truly musical. — Apropos of the 
performance of the " Messiah," we may print the 
following testimonial, whieh speaks for itselr: 

HAftTVoaD. Dto. 80th, 1864.— At a meatlngof tha Board of 
Condafiton of the Beothoveu Sooletj held on thaeveDlngof 
Dee. 80th, 1884. Dr. 0. A. QuUriisTTS, of Boston, waaeleeted 
an honorary memher for lifiB withont (he. 

WlLLUM Hiixs. 
Setretarjf Beethoven Soeietff. 
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Vooal. with Flano Aooompaniment. 

Beauties of Don Sebastian. Donizettu 

The night is serene (La notte ^ serena). Bar- - 

Carole; 40 

While on earth lonely. (In terra solo) . Song 30 
Lisbon dear, at length I see thee. (0 Lisbona, 

alfin ti roiro.) Song 40 

O happy day! O day of pleasure! (0 fausts 
di ! Supremagioja!) Duet. 40 

'*Don Sebaatian*' ii noat known as an opera of 
splandid pageants and tableaax, bateontidna, never- 
theless, a gocd number of. aeas of song. The first, 
mentioned above, Is a eharmlng semiade, snng bf 
Camo«ns before the Klng'e prima. The seeond Is 
widaly known and used, the third Is thealoger*B wel- 
eome to his native eitf, and the fourth Is the duet 
between Don Sebastian and CamoSna. AH an of 
standard merit. Two Ikvorlts instrumental places 
art notloed below. 

When you and I were soldier boys. ' Song. 

J, G. aarh. 30 
A remlnlseeaee of war Beeaes. Good for "JoHnnj** 
to sing, In tha months and yean afteipM^oomas 
manhlng home.*' 

Inatrumental. 

Beauties of Don Sebastian. 
March Funebre. (Faneral march). 90 

Pas des Esclaves. 35 

The tint pleee mentioned, Is the Impnssive manh, 
heard and witneesed by the ntnmed king, who had 
the gratlfleation of being preeeot at hie own ftineral. 
The seeond belongs to the scenes In Afriea. 

Choice Morceanx from Beethoven's Symphonies. 
Arr. for Organ, by Batigte, 
Communion. Andante. Fifth Symphony. 
Op. 32. No. 2. 50 

An organ is snnly the next beat thing after an or- 
ehcstem, for Beethoven^ Immortal works. This is a 
skilful arrangement, and the set an wall mrtk hav- 
ing. 

Social Pastime. Violin and Piano. S, Winner, 
Sultan's Polka. 80 

Peabody Schottische. 30 

Suy and pretty alik. 

Radiense. Grande raise de Concert. SeTen 
Octaves. 1.50 

Another prodnetlon of this powerftil oomposer, 
whoee fiotltious name Ulnstiates the brmdth of his 
genius. 

Bridal Wreath Polka. A. P, LighihiU, 30 

Pretty and original. 

Books. 

Tbchnxcal Studies fos thb Pianofohtb. 
By Louis Plaidy. Professor of the Pianoforte 
at the Consenratorinm of Leipsic. Published 
with American, and also with Foreign finger- 
ing. 2.00 
These truly valuable studies an extensively need 
by teaehan, yet many, doubtless, have not heard of 
them. They an by an eminently pnotieal man, and 
contain, In addition to a very sensible theory of piano 
study, exereiies in scales, live linger runs, arpeggloa, 
thirds, sixths, and octave passages of all posrible va- 
liety, and all oanfUIly fingered. Few will wish to 
use all of them, but one oaa select Just what he waata 
from them. 



M osio BT Mail.— Music is sent by mail, the expease being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction there«^. Peraons 
atadUtaneewlllflnd the conveyanee aaaving oftloieand 
expense In obtainingsnpplles. Booksean also be sent at 
double these ratea. 
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"With Heaviest Sound a Giant Statue Fell*' 

Su fell oiir Statesman, for he stood Bublime 
On that proad pedestal, a people's heart. 

As when some iinRse, ihroaf^h the touch of time, 
That long was reverenced in the public mart, 

Or some tall clock-tower that was wont to tell 
The hour of duty to the young and olden 

With tongue most musical of every hell. 
Bends to its base and is no more beholden. 

So fell our Everett ; more like some great elm 
Lord of the grove — but something net apart — 

That all the tempests could not overwhelm, 
Nor all the winters of its seventy years, 

But on some peaceful midnight burst his heart, 

And in the morning men behold the wreck, 
(Some with grey hairs who cannot hold their tears,) 

But in the giant timber find no speck 
Nor unsound spot, but only wholesome wood ; 

No secret worm consuming at the core 
The stem tliat ever seemed so fair and good ; 

And aged men that knew this tree of yore 
When but a sapling, promising fall well. 

Say to each other, this majestic plant 

Came to full growth : it made no idle vaunt ; 
From its own weight, without a flaw it fell. 

T. w. p. 
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For Dirlght*t Journal of Mosie. 

The Fint Opera. 

A NOVKLETTE OF THE PAST (1555). 
Translatad ftom the French of Hbctoe Biauoa 

bjr KATaAEWX rRAROIS M. BATMOMB. 

(Coneladed fh>m p«s« 879). 
BENVENUTO CELLINI TO ALFONSO DELLA VIOLA. 

Pu-ln. June 10. 1567. 

Wretch 1 College-scout I Merry- Andrew ! 
Mountebank ! Flute-player ! * Was it worth 
while to cry so loudly, to breathe forth so much 
flame, to howl abouti insult and revenge, rage and 
outrage, to invoke bell and heaven, and finally to 
arrive at so vulgar a conclusion ? Mean and 
impotent mind ! Was it for you to utter such 
threats, while your resentment was of so weak a 
nature, that, scarcely two years after having re- 
ceived the insult, you kneel like a coward to kiss 
the hand that inflicted it upon you ? 

What ! Neither the promise you made to me, 
nor the eyes of Europe fixed upon you, nor your 
own dignity as a man and an artist, were able to 
preserve you from the seductions of a court, 
where reign intrigue, avarice, and dishonesty! — a 
court where you were disgraced, despised ; from 
which you were driven like a faithless varlet I Is 
it true, then ? you compose for the grand-duke ! 
It is even said that there is a vaster and bolder 
work in question, than any you have hitherto 
produced. The whole of musical Italy is to take 
part in the festival. They are arranging the 
gardens of the Pitti palace ; five hundred expert 
virtaosos, united under your direction, in a vast 
and splendid pavilion decorated by Michael An- 
gelo, will pour the waves of your splendid hai> 
mony over a panting, delighted, enthusiastic peo- 
ple. It is admirable ! And all this for the grand- 

• It is wvll known that CoUlnl pioAsMd a strong diaUlu to 
tbU Instroment. 



duke, for Florence, for the man and the town 
that treated you so unworthily ! Oh ! what 
ridiculous faith was mine when I strove to calm 
your anger of a day ! Oh ! the miraculous sim- 
plicity that made lAe preach continence to the 
eunuch, slowness to the snail ! Fool that I was ! 

But what powerful passion has brought you to 
such a degree of baseness ? The thirst for gold ? 
You are richer than I am, now. The love of 
f)ime ? What nanoe was ever more popular than 
that of Alfonso, since the prodigious success of 
your tragedy of Francesca, and that, no less 
great, of the other three lyric dramas that fol- 
lowed it? Besides, what has prevented you 
from choosing another capital as the theatre of 
your new triumph ? No sovereign would have 
refused you what' the great Cosimo has just offered 
you. Your songs are now loved and admired 
everywhere ; they resound from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other ; they are heard in town, at 
court, in the army, at church ; king Francis is 
never tired of repeating them ; Madame d' 
Etampes herself thinks you are not without tal- 
ent /or an Italian; the women, the priests espec- 
ially, universally profess a real worship of your 
music ; and if you had chosen to carry to the 
Romans the work you are preparing for the Tus- 
cans, the joy of the pope, the cardinals, and the 
whole ant-hill of Monsignori would only have 
been surpassed by the frenzy, the transports of 
their fair friends. 

Perhaps pnde has seduced you, — or some 
puffed up dignity — some vain title — but I lose 
myself in conjectures. 

Whatever it may be, remember this; you 
have been found wanting in nobility, pride, and 
good faith. The man, the artist, and the friend 
have equally fallen in my eyes. I only accord 
my friendship to upright people, incapable of a 
disgraceful action ; you are not one of these; my 
friendship is therefore not for you. I gave you 
money, you chose to return it to me ; we are now 
quits. I am about to leave Paris ; in a month I 
shall pass through Florence; forget that you 
have known me, and do not seek to meet me. 
For even though it were on the day of your suc- 
cess before the people, the princes, and the (to 
me) far more imposing assemblage of your five 
hundred artists, should you accost me, I would 
turn my back upon you. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 



ALFONSO TO BENVENUTO. 

Flortace, Jane 85, 1667. 

Yes, Cellini, it is true. To the grand-duke I 
owe an unpardonable humiliation ; to you I owe 
my celebrity, my fortune, perhaps my life. I 
swGre to revenge myself upon him, and I have 
not done so. I promised you that I would neith- 
er accept labor or honor at his hand; and I have 
not kept my word. It was at Ferrara that 
"Franceses" was heard (thanks to you), and ap- 
plauded for the first time ; at Florence it was 
treated as a work devoid of sense or reason. And 
yet Ferrara, that asked my new composition 



from me, has not obtained it, while I offer it ns 
homage to the grand-duke. Yes, the Tuscans, 
formerly so disdainful in regard to me, rejoice at 
the preference I accord to them ; they are proud 
of it; their fanati^nsm for me far surpasses all 
you have told me of that of the French. 

A real emigration is commencing among the 
greater part of the Tuscan towns. The Pisans 
and the Siennese, forgetting their old hatred, 
implore in advance, for the great day. Floren- 
tine hospitality. CosimOfdelighted at the success 
of him he calls his artist^ founds brilliant hopes 
on the results which the drawing together of 
three rival populations may have for his politics 
and government. He loads me with flatter^ 
and kindness. Yesterday, he gave, in my honor, 
a magnificent collation at the Pitti palace, at 
which all the noble fsmilies in the town were 
present. The beautiful countess of Valombrosa 
was lavish of*her sweetest smiles to me. The 
grand-duchess did me the honor of singing a 
madrigal with me. Delia Viola is the man of 
the day, the man of Florence, the grand duke's 
man ; there is no one save him. 

I am very guilty, very contemptible, Yery 
mean, is it not so ? Well, Cellini, if you pass 
through Florence on the 28th of next July, wait 
for me from eight to nine o'clock in the evening 
before the Baptistery gate, and I will seek for 
you there. And if, in the very first words I ut- 
ter, I do not completely justify myself from all 
the crimes with which you reproach me, if I do 
not give yon an explanation of my conduct with 
which you may confess yourself perfectly satis- 
fied, then redouble your contempt, treat me as 
the worst of men, tread me under foot, strike me 
with your whip, spit in my face, and I will ac- 
knowledge in advance that I deserve it all. Un- 
til then, preserve your friendship for roe ; yon 
will soon find that I was never more worthy of 
it Ever yours, 

Alfonso Della Viola. 



On the evening of the 28th of July, a tall man, 
of gloomy and discontented appearance, directed 
his steps through the streets of Florence, towards 
the Place of the Grand-duke. Arrived in front 
of the bronze statue of Perseus, he paused, and 
looked at it for some time in deep thought : the 
stranger was Benvenuto. Although the answer 
and the protestations of Alfonso had made but a 
slight impression on his mind, a sincere and live- 
ly friendship had so long united him to the young 
^mposer, that it was impossible for a few days 
to efface it forever. Besides, he felt that he had 
not courage enough to refuse to hear what Al- 
fonso might have to allege in his defence ; and it 
was while on his way to the Baptistery, where 
Alfonso was to join him, that Cellini desired to 
see once more, after a long absence, the master- 
piece that had once cost him so much fatigue and 
chagrin. The Place and the adjoining streets 
were deserted; the most profound silence reigned 
in this quarter, usually so noisy and populous. 
The artist contemplated his immortal work, ask- 
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inj» liimself whether obscurity and an orrlinary 
intellect would not have been better for him than 
glory am] <renius. 

"Why am I not an ox-herdsman of Nettuno or 
Porto d' Ansio !" thought he ; "like the animals 
confided to my care, T should have had a coarse 
and ptionotonous existence, but sheltered, at 
least, from the agitations that have tormented my 
life sincA childhood. Perfidious and jealous ri- 
vals — unjust or ungrateful princes — implacable 
critics — stupid flatterers — incessant alternations 
of successes and reverses, splendor and misery — 
excessive and always renewed labor — no repose, 
no comfort, no leisure — usinjr one's body like a 
mercenary, and ever feeling one's soul burnt or 
paralysed — is this living ?" 

The noisy exclamations of three young artisans, 
who rapidly emerged on the Place, interrupted 
his meditation. 

"Six florins! 'tis dear!" said one. 

"And if be had asked ten," said another, "we 
should have had to submit to it. Those cursed 
Pisans have taken all the places. Besides, think, 
Antonio, the gardener's house is not ten steps 
from the pavilion ; seated on the roof, we shall 
be able to hear and see wonderfully well ; the 
door of the little underground canaLwill be open, 
and we shall enter without difficulty." 

"Bah !" added a third, "to hear that, we can 
well afford to fast for some weeks afterwards. 
. You know what an effect the rehearsal produced 
yesterday. Only the court was admitted to it ; 
the grand-duke and his suite never ceased ap- 
plauding; the executants carried della Viola in 
triumph, and finally, in her ecstacy, the Countess 
of Vallombrosa embraced him ; it must be won- 
derful." 

"See how empty the streets are already ; all 
the town is already assembled at the Pitti palace. 
It is the moment. Let us be off!" 

Cellini only then understood that the day and 
hour of the great musical festival had already 
arrived. This circumstance in no way agreed 
with the choice Alfonso had made of this evening 
for his meeting. How, in such a moment, could 
the maestro abandon his orchestra, and leave the 
important post, to which so great an interest at- 
tached him ? It was difficult to comprehend. 

Cellini, nevertheless, walked towards the Bap- 
tistery, where he found his two pupils Paolo and 
Ascanio, and horses; he was to depart that very 
evening for Leghorn, and was to embark there 
for Naples on the morrow. 

He had waited but a few moments, when Al- 
fonso, his face pale and his eyes burning, presents 
ed himself before him with a sort of affected calm, 
that was not natural to him. 

"Cellini 1 you are come ; thanks." 

"Well !" 

"It is this evening !" 

*'I know it. But, speak ; I await the explana- 
tion you promised me." 

**The Pitti palace, the gardens, the courts, are 
crowded. The people cover the walls, the roofs, 
the trees, the basins half filled with water, every- 
thing." 

"I know it." 

**The Pisans are here, the Siennese are here." 

"I know it." 

"The grand-dake, the court, the nobility are 
unitad, the immense orchestra has aisembled." 

"I know it" 

"But the music is not there," cried Alfonso, 
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tne master is not there ! you know that also*" 

"What do you mean V" 

"There is no musit.*, for I have carried it of! ; 
there is no maestro, for here I am ; there will be 
no musical festival, for the work and its author 
have disappeared. A note has just informed the 
grand-duko that my work will not be execute<l. 
"It doi's not suit me," I wrote, making use of his 
own words ; "in my turn, I have changed my 
mind.** Fancy the rage of these people, disap- 
pointed for the first time ! of the people who have 
left their towns aud occupations, and spent their 
money to hear my music, and who will not hear 
it! Before joining you, I took a glance at them, 
and saw that impatience was beginning to mas- 
ter them, and that they would visit it on the 
grand-duke. Do you see my plan, Cellini V" 

"1 perceive it." 

"Come, come, let us get a little nearer the pal- 
ace, let us see my mine explode. Do you not al- 
ready hear the cries, the tumult, the curses ? Oh 
my brave Pisans, I recognize you by your impre- 
cations! Do you sec the stones, the branches, 
the broken vases flying ? Only the Siennese can 
throw them in that way ! Take care, or we shall 
be thrown down. How they run I Those are the 
Florentines ; they mount to the assault of the pa- 
vilion. Good ! there is a block of mud in the 
ducal box ; it was a lucky idea for Cosinio that he 
left it. Down with the platforms I down with 
the desks, the benches, the windows ! down with 
the box ! down with the pavilion ! There it falls. 
They ruin everything, Cellini ! It is a magnifi- 
cent riot ! Honor to the grand-duke ! Ah ! the 
devil ! you took me for a coward ? Are you sat- 
isfied ? Tell me, is not this vengeance ?" 

Cellini, his teeth fixed, his nostrils extended, 
watched, without answering, this terrible specta- 
cle of popular fury ; his eyes, in which a sinister 
fire burned, his square forehead,down which roll- 
ed drops of perspiration, the almost impercepti- 
ble trembling of his limbs, testified the savage in- 
tensity of his joy. At last, seizing Alfonso's arm: 

"I am going to Naples at once ; will you come 
with me ?" 

"To the end of the world, now." 

"Embrace me, then, and to hone ! You are a 
hero." 



Obitaary. 

WILLIAM HENRY FRY. 

(From tb« N«ir York Tribune.) 

The death of our friend and fellow-laborer, 
William Henry Fry, took place on the twenty- 
first of December at Santa Cruz, whither he had 
recently gone for the benefitof his broken health. 
For several years past he had been the victim of 
consumption; his physical sufferings at times were 
of a severer form than was known except to his 
most intimate friends; he cherished the habitual 
consciousness, that his recovery was past hope ; 
yet the force o(his masculine will was an almost 
perpetual triumph over the ravages of disease, 
nis cheerfulness never forsook him for a moment, 
and often rose to the tone of joyous hilarity ; his 
interest in his favorite artistic pursuits scarcely 
abated till his final departure from among us, and 
his energy of thought and expression remained in 
striking contrast to the effects of his malady as 
seen in his wasted frame and faded cheek. Mr. 
Fry was born in Philadelphia, and had at- 
tained the age of about fifty years at the time of 
his death. He was the son of William Fry, a 
prominent journalist of Philadelphia, and propri- 
etor of the celebrated "National Gazette," wbich 
under the editorship of Mr. Robert Walsh fonned 
a new'lpoch in the history of the American press. 



He received his early education partly at the 
schools of his nntive city, and partly at the Ro- 
man Cntliolic College of Mount St. Mary's at 
Emmittsburg, Aid. At an early age, he exhibit- 
ed the talent for music, in which he subsequent- 
ly attained such honorable distinction. His first 
orchestral compni«i(ions were four overtures per- 
formed l»y the Philharmonic Society of Philadel- 
phia, for which he was complimented with an 
honorary medal. In 1845, he wrote the opera of 
**Leonorfl," whitjh was prwluced by the Segiiin 
company at the Che.«tnnt Street Theatre, in the 
month of June of that year, and an Italian ver- 
sion was performed at the Academy «>f Music in 
New York in the Spring of 1858. After a con- 
nection of several years with the Philadelphia 
press, in 1846 ^Ir. Fry visited Paris, and other 
European capitals, where he remained for six 
years. His vigorous and racy correspondence 
from the former city with the Trihine^ attract- 
ed not a little attention, and designated him as 
one of the most original and brilliant off-hand 
popular writers on the staff of American journal- 
ism. After his return to this country in 1852, he 
delivered in New York a remarkable series of 
lectures on the history of music, illustrated hy 
two new symphonies of his own composition, 
whi(!h. with two other symphonies, "Santa Claus" 
and "Childe Harold," were soon after played by 
M. Jullien's orchestra in many of the principal 
cities of the United States. His next original 
work was the music to an ode written for the open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace in New York in 1858. 
In 1855, he composed a "Stabat Mater" with full 
on^hestral and vocal score for performance at the 
New York Academy. During the past year, his 
"Leonora" was produced with great splendor in 
Philadelphia, for the benefit of the Fair ot the 
Sanitary Commission. For the last twelve years, 
Mr. Fry had been attached to the editorial corps 
of th'.s journal, and our columns richly attest the 
remarlcable fertility of his mind, his lively and op- 
ulent imagination, the aeuteness and subtlety of 
his critical powers, and his peculiar gift of quaint 
and striking, though not unfrequently erratic ex- 
pression. Mr. Fry was an ardent and efficient 
politician. Never a aceker of office or emolu- 
ment from the public service, he was greatly in 
earnest in his devotion to principle. His convic- 
tions possessed the tenacity of steel, and flamed 
out like the fires of a glowing furnace. For ev- 
erything that approached the character of com- 
promise, of faltering conciliation, of a dread of 
consequences, he exercised a sovereign and re- 
freshing scorn. On several occasions, he took 
an active part in election campaigns, and always 
made his mark where his foot was planted. He 
possessed, in no small degree, the eloquence of 
nature, but held in cordial aversion the oratory 
of the schools. His public speaking was vehe- 
ment, impulsive, caustic, often extravagant, no 
doubt, but always terribly in earnest, tearing up 
the soil like a ploughshare. As a man, Mr. Fry 
was generous to a fault, of a convivial tempera- 
ment and fond of the excitements of gay compan- 
ionship. He expressed himself with impetuosity , 
with ncme of the usual caveats of reserve or dis- 
cretion, and for this reason, was probably often 
misunderstood. But no one could call in ques- 
tion the native kindliness of his heart, the sincere 
earnestness of his apparently reckless individual- 
ity, or the shining originality of his mental en- 
dowments. 



(From th* Ind«p«DileDt.) 
Williaqn Henry Fry, musical composer, and 
long an editor of the N. Y, Tribune, died at Santa 
Cruz, December 2l8t, in the 50th year of his 
age. For several years before his death, Mr. 
Fry steadily declined in health, showing in his 
face and frame signs of a slow consumption. 
When in November last he sought a warmer 
climate, it was with no hope of recovery, but only 
of relief ; yet, like many other invalids he breath- 
ed the West Indian air only to taste its disap- 
pointment, expressing his regret at quitting the 
colder and more bracing climate of New York. 
Incautiously one day falling asleep on a sofa 
where a draught of air blew upon him,he awoke to 
find himself seized by a violent cold and fever. 
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"which 80 prostrated his feeble strength as to give 
his physicians no hope that he would rally under 
the attack. His la^t hours, which came speedily, 
afflicted him with weakness rather than with 

f>ain. When death threatened, he was asked by 
lis brother Horace, **Do you know you are. dy- 
\nri V" "Yes," he replied, and, after partakinji of 
the sacrament, in a few hours breathed his last. 
A private letter tells us that his face in death 
wore a look of unutterable majesty and nobility. 
His last intellectual work was a musical mass, 
which he be(;an and completed shortly bt'fore his 
death — leaving; on his writing-table the corrected 
manus(Tipt, concluding with the grand old words 
(the last his pen ever wrote) Dona nobis pacem! 
("give unto us peace !**) Not a more eccentric, 
nondescript, unaccountable man have we ever 
known than William Henry Fry. And to all 
others who knew him, he was the same delightful 
enigma. Chiefly a musician, his genius neverthe- 
less was universal — running like a gadding vine 
over almost every subject. An orator, a writer, 
a politician, a conversationist, he was one of the 
most versatile of men — a rare wit, a self-poised 
gentleman, a true friend, a charming playmate 
of children, and one of the most unselfish of hu- 
man beings. Frailties, virtues, and genius all 
had equal part in this strange and fascinating 
roan. By none who intimately knew him can he 
ever be forgotten, or will his name be ever spo- 
ken untenderly. Ho was as rare a man as "rare 
Ben Jonson.** 



The Brooklyn Fhilhannonio Society. 

(Trom th« New York Tribune, Jfto. 24.) 

Brooklyn was for mnny yenrs dependent upon 
New York for its amn«ements ; our Opera IIon<c, 
out concert rooms nnd our theatres derived an im- 
mense revenue from the inhabitants of the City of 
Churches, voluntarily given, but given at a Inrgesnc- 
rifice of time and pergonal convenience. Especially 
did the New York Philharmonic Society profit hy 
this outside contribution, and no small amount of its 
pecuniary success in the past may justly be attrihut- 
ed to that source. For fifteen yeurs Brooklyn paid 
tribute to New York, and certainly, as far as the 
N. Y. P. Society is concerned, the acconnt is square, 
and may be written down, so much paid, for which 
full value was received. 

Eight years afro a number of the prominent muNl- 
cal amateurs of Brooklyn, who were at the same time 
thorough busmes* men, determined to establish a 
Phdharmonic Society in that city, so that tliey might 
enjoy the performance of the highest class of instru- 
mental mn<<ic, nearer home, than heretofore. At first 
it was hard to make the people believe that anything 
good could l)e got up within the circle of their own 
city limits; hut the directors of the enterprise pursued 
their course with dogged perseverance, calculated 
their resource*, secured the co-operation and advice 
of Mr. Theodore EisfeM, the most experienced of 
our Philliarmonic directors, aud after the expenditure 
of much patience, and the sacrifice of much time and 
unusual labor, to sa}^ nothing of personal obloquy 
and unirenerons inuendoes, finally succeeded •in 
arousing the local pride of the citizens, and the Phil- 
harmonic Society became an established fact in 
Brooklyn, and may now be considered the sister so- 
ciety anil the only rival of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society on the continent. 

Its constitution differs from ours, inasmuch as it 
pays all its performing; members, orchestral and solo, 
from the funds derived from the subscriptions and 
the sale of ticket^t, the surplus receipts heing reserved 
for contingencies which might occur, the creation of 
an extensive musical library, or such other objects as 
properly belong; to such an a.H80ciation ; while ours is 
purely a professional society, governed by profes- 
sional members, the performing members bemg paid 
a pro rata dividend from the proceeds, while the resi- 
due, which may be called profits, is funded for cer- 
tain purposes, which have yet to be developed. 

The labors of the gentlemen who first took the 
matter in hand have been crowned with a success 
which has exceeded their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Commencing in a small way in all except the 
excellence of their orchestra and its director, they 
gave their concerts in a hall of small dimensions ; 
but year after year t^eir audience increased in nom- 
ben, until now, the eighth year of the existence of 
the Society, the Brooklyn Academy of Music is too 
traall to accommodate its subscribing members and 
casual visitors. This is the natural result of abroad 
and liberal management, which looks to excellence 
as the end, and spares no expense, consistent with 



the amount of its resources, to secure its aim. At 
one time it adopted our system of chancing conduc- 
toi*s for each concert, but thid season, takinir the com- 
mon sense view of the subject, it has appointed one 
conductor for the whole series, thus seruring a unity 
of action and an intelli{rent correspondence between 
the lender nnd those who are led. This Society can 
better nflTord to pursue this wise system than we can 
in New York, where there are <50 many aspirants to 
the distinguihherl position of conductor, all of whom 
have friend.* in the Society to urj;e their claims, and 
to deny, whether justly or not, the right of any one 
man to an eminence so coveted. 

On a permanent basis the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society has built np its success, and it is a point of 
{rratification to all who have the true interests of mu- 
sic at heart that there is yet one more society labor- 
ing honestly, intelligently and earnestly in the good 
cnu«e. 

The first concert of the eiKhth season, though un- 
noticed in our columns, was excellent, both as re- 
gards selections and performance. The programme 
of the second concert, \vlii«'h took place last Satur- 
day, the 21st inst., at the Academy of Music, was as 
follows : 

Symphonv Va. 3 fn K FUt mnjor. (flint iltne.) IlRydn : Cav- 
atlna— "IJridR"— '*0 luc« di qiient' antma.'^ Donlx^tti. MIm 
lAQm Harris ; Bolo— rinlin — Andante fft Rondo Rufm, De 
B^riot. MadNiDA Camilla UrFO ; Second Concrrto, for the pi- 
ano-forte. InB flat, (flmt time In America.^ Beethoven, (with 
Cadensahy Ant. RuheriKteln.) Mr. J. N. Patterson. Inter- 
ui<Mk>n. Poeme Byniphontque. Tasao. ''Lsmento e Trionfo," 
Lii*zt : Solo— violin— Elcffle, Ernut, Madnme Osmilla Urao; 
ravatlna— "Lnrla*^— *'Regnavo nel sllonKio." Ponliettl Miss 
Laura Harris ; FestlTai Overture, (by request) Rles, 

The Symphony by Haydn \* fresh and charming, 
the Introduction grave and thoughtful, the Vivace 
li{rht. pleasing and melodious, but small in its gener- 
al afributes. The Adagio is graceful and tender, 
containing some lovely passages for the wood instru- 
menis, in which the bassoon is treated admirably, 
and finding its relief in a bolder snbject before its re- 
turn to its first theme. The Scherzo is light and 
spriphtly, and has a graceful and lovely Trio. The 
FiiiaU is a vivacious movement, containing a clever 
fnjrue, and drawing its contrast from a marked change 
in the tempo, which is both artiatic and effective. Its 
execution tlironchont was excellent. It was marked 
by delicacy, refinement and precision. Clearness of 
outline and attention to detail were particularly ob- 
servable, and the minute and beautiful coloring so 
imperative to a just rendering of Haydn's music, and 
i>o different from the broad and massive effects of 
Beethoven, was developed with a poetic sentiment 
hut rarely found in our orchestral performances. But 
charming as this Symphony is, it is not strong 
enough as a p>Vc« de resis^nnce of a Philharmonic con- 
cert. It would have opened the second part advan- 
tageonsly as a sequence to a Symphony by Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn or Schumann, and one of the solo 
performers could have been well dispensed with. It 
would be still better, in our judgment, to hare snch 
a work for the closing piece of a concert, instead of a 
lesser work, snch as an overtura, as it would be cer- 
tain, from its importance, to retain the aadience to 
the end. 

Miss Lanra Harris sang two Italian operatic scenas, 
which are entirely out of character at such concerts, 
while we have so many grand concert arias which 
should bo heard very acceptably. She has a light 
and charming voice, small in its volume, but neither 
thin nor wiry. Ir is, however, quite ununited to the 
expression of passion or emotion, bat well adapted to 
the demands of ornate and surperfieial compositions. 
Her voiee is fresh, having lost nothing of its sponta- 
niety ; hor intonation is admirable, and her execu- 
tion is fluent and well-defined. She was well re- 
ceived, and her two solos were epontaneonsly en- 
cored. 

Madame Camilla Urso also played twice. She is 
an artist of unquestionable ability. The violin, by 
usage, is not a lady's instrument ; but the mastership 
of such as the sifters Milanollo, and now of Camilla 
Urso, may make it a disputed point between the 
sexes. Camilla Urso has acquired a fine tone, full 
and equal throughout; her intonation is pure and 
just, whether in single or double stopping, and 
through all the intricacies of the monipulation. She 
has exquisite taste,tendemess of manner and delicacy 
of refinement, hut her style is small, and unequal to 
the broad interpretation of the larger pieces of the 
master-writers of the violin. Still she plays delight- 
fully, and we listen to her with pleasure as the expo- 
nent of the tender, sentimental, dreamy and sensuons 
elements of violin music. Both her pieces received 
and merited the redemand which was awarded them. 

The most important solo of the evening was the 
Beethoven Piano Concerto, performed by Mr. J. N. 
Pattison-flt is no child's play to interpret such a work 
where the piano-forte has to'contend with the orches- 
tra, the plan of the composition being carried out 



with equal importance to both, hut with inevitable 
disadvantage to the single instrument. Beethoven 
never lowered the artistic standard. He always 
preserved the unity of thought, and never exalted the 
solo in.«trument at the expense of the integrity of the 
whole idea. It is therefore no slight task to undertake 
to interpret a piano concerto by Beethoven. Mr. 
Pattison brings many requisites to develop the un- 
dertjiking. He has a Hue tecJinique, an excellent 
equality in the education of both hands, a scholastic 
appreciation of the subject, and he is besides, an car- 
nest and faithful worker, acting under the belief that 
diving below the surface is the only sure wav to de- 
velop the inner heart of the composition. His per- 
formance was in every way satisfactory, in some 
parts admirably and beautifully played, with the sin- 
gle exception thiit a certain breadth was lacking in 
the general development of the idea — a something 
of grandeur that was needed to fill out the simple 
majesty of Beethoven's thought. Still, we acknow- 
ledge it as a performance of great merit, and in the 
added Cadenza by Rubinstein, we recognize a facility 
of manipulation, a comprehension of the scope of the 
thought in connection with the leading Idea of the 
movement, and an appreciation of the relations one 
to the other, which prove that Mr. Pattison is on the 
right path, and needs but a little longer experience to 
walk upright before the best interpreters of the works 
of the great masters. 

The Poeme- Sffmphonifjue, "Tbmo" hy Lis«t, is a 
work of unequal merit, of rare apparent beautv, and 
of metaphysical mystification difficult for the hean*r 
to trace out, unravel or comprehend. It is replete 
with instrumental resources, and the episode of the 
Gondolier's song is wonderfully treated by varied 
and imaginative figures, but the general effect is that 
of a thought undefined, an undeveloped transcription 
of an idea, which the creative faculty of the author 
could not master. 

The Festival Overture bv Ferdinand Ries is an an- 
tiquated specialty not wortb resuscitation by a Society 
where the conceits are few and the repertoire of first- 
class works unlimited. The programme for the 
third concert offers a selection far more worthy of the 
Society than the one under notice. The instrumental 
performance throughout the evening waa in every 
way worthy the high reputation of the orchestra, 
and of the acknowledged 'skill of the conductor, Mr. 
Eisfeld. 
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London. 

THE MUSICAL TEAB OF 1864. 

The Orchestra furnishes the following review of the 
mnsic of the metropolis during the past year. 

As the most important period in the musical his- 
tory of the vear, tne Italian operatic season claims 
precedence m our record. Both opera houses were 
open this year— Covent Garden under Mr. Gye, with 
Mr. Cosu as conductor ; Her Majesty's under Mr. 
Mapleson, with Signor Arditi as conductor. The 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, opened on 
Tuesday, March 29ih, with Bellini's "Norma," Mad- 
ame Lagrua making her first appearance in this 
country as the Druid Priestess. She subsequently 
appeared as Desdemona in **0tello" and Leonora in 
*'La Fanmita" and established a position for herself 
as one of the best tragic singers now on the stage. 
Flotow's **Stradella" vftiS the only novelty produced 
during the season, but with little success. Meyer- 
beer's "L*Etoile du iVbrrf" was performed for the first 
time in the new theatre at the end of the season, Sat- 
ur(lay, July 2.3rd, and on Saturday, July 30th, the 
season ended with a representation of the same opera. 
The extensive repertoire of the establishment was well 
used dnring the season, each performance being dis- 
tinguished by that attention to detail and lavish ex- 
penditure so characteristic of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Signor Mario, mwde his re-appearance in "Masanitl- 
lo" on April 5th, appearing frequently during the 
season, principally in "Faust" and despite occasion- 
al drawbacks manifesting that he still remains in the 
proud position; BO many years accorded to him, of 
primo tenore, Herr Wachtol appeared as Manrico 
in "// Trovatnre" on April 7ih, subsequently appear- 
ing as Amoldo in "Gwjiielmo Tell " John of Leaden in 
the "Prophete,*^ and StradeUa in Flotow*8 opera. 
Gifted with a magnificently powerful voice, he crea- 
ted his greatest success by the unsparing use of a 
high C chest tone, which, on his first appearance, 
threw his critics into ecstacies. Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca created a strong impression in her favor by 
her singing in the "Httguenots" and "Faust" but 
from some unexplained canse her engagement came 
to an abrupt termination after she had appeared but a 
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few nights. M^lUc. Artot alsoessnved tlio part of 
Marguerite in **Fati8t" and inooh ndditionni interest 
was given to this already popular opera by the vnri- 
cos readini^s given to the part of Marguerite by the 
several prime donne who represented it. Principol 
amoni; these was Mdlle. Adelina Patti, who, by her 
original rendering and exquisite singing, added to 
her many triumphs. She continued, as in previous 
years, one of the chief attractions of the (season, np- 

5 earing for the first time on May 9rh in "7/ Barhiere." 
(adameDidi^e, Mdlle.Fricci, Signor Tamherlik, M. 
Faure, Signori Ronconi, Grnziani, Nnndin, and oth- 
er less prominent artists, contributed their share to 
render the season one of the most brilliant on reconl. 
Few weeks passed without four and sometimes five 
performances. On Thursday, April 1 4th, a state vis- 
it was paid to the opera by General Garibaldi, when 
Bellini's "Norma** was performed. 

The season at her Majesty's Theatre commenced 
on Saturday, April 9th, with a performance of Verdi's 
"RigoleUo." The mainstay of the season was nn- 
doubtedly Mdlle. Tietjens, and that lady fully main- 
tained her great reputation, singing nearly every night. 
The novelties produced were Nicolai's "Falstaff" on 
May Srd, and Gounod's **Mirella," on July 5th. 
Beethoven's "Fiddio** revived on June 23rd, was an 
event of real importance. Weber's "Oberon" was 
revived af^er the regular season was ended. These 
operas, added to the repertoire of the establishment, 
save the public an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
Mdlle. Tietjens to the best advantage. Mdlle. Bet- 
telheim made her first appearance on the opening 
night, and filled for some time the place of Madame 
Trebelli, whose indisposition kept her from fulfilling 
her engagements. Signor Giuglini shared with 
Mdlle. Tietjens the honors and at first the hard work 
of the season, and being in better health and voice 
than he was the previous season, increased his popn- 
larity. Towards the end of the season the principal 
tenor work was shared by Signor Ga'rdoni and Dr. 
Gunz, the latter making his first appearance in this 
country as Ftorettan on the production of **Fidflio" 
Mr. Santley retained his position as leading baritone 
singer, and worked hard to gain those laurels which 
he so richly merited. Madame Trebelli joined the 
company some time after the season had commenced, 
adding to her customary rdles the part of the old for- 
tune-teller in "Mirelia. Other prominent meml>ers 
of the company were Mdlle. Volpini, Mdlle. Lieb- 
hart, Madame Harriers-Wippem, Mdlle. Grossi, Sig- 
nor Junca, and Signor Gassier. Of the operas pro- 
duced during the season, ** Faust" bears the lion's 
share in number of representations ; "Mtreiia" was 
performed nine times, "FaUtaff" seven times,. "Rob- 
erto" six times, "Traviata" seven times. General 
Garibaldi aNo paid a state visit to this honseon Tues- 
day, April 19ib, when "Lucrma Borgia" was per- 
formed. The subscription season ended on July 1 6th, 
but a series of "farewell performances at cheap 
prices" was continued nntil August 13th. A short 
season, during which "Fautt" monopolized the great- 
er number of nights, was commenced on October 
24th, ending November 5th. 

At the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
all departments of band and chorus under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Costa maintained their high state of pro- 
ficiency. Haydn's "Creation" was given on January 
15ih; Mendelssohn's "/^yiim o/" Pm/se" and Rossi- 
ni's "Stabal Mater" on January 29th and February 
8th; Handel's "Itrael in Egypt" on February 1 9th 
and May Idth ; "Judas Maccabaua" on March llth 
and December 9th ; the "Messiah" on March 23rd, 
December 16th and 23rd ; Mendelssohn's "St. Paul" 
on April 15th and November 25th ; "Elijah" on 
April 29th, and "Samson" on May 27th. This latter 
brought the thirty-second season to a termina(ion.and 
that of 1864-5 commenced on Friday November 25th. 
The principal singers during the year have been 
Mdme. Pnrepa, Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Ruders- 
dorflr, Mdme. Sainton-Dolbv, and Mdme. L. Bax- 
ter ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Patey. 

TheNational Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Martin, now in its fifth season, gave 
performances of Mendelssohn's "Elijah" on Februa- 
ry drd, March 2nd, and December 14th ; "Messiah" 
on March 21st ; Dr. Arnold's new oratorio "Ahab" 
on April 5th ; Mendelssohn's "Hymn ofPraisi* and 
Rossini's "Stabat mater" on June 8th ; "Judas Jiac- 
cabaus" on July 6th. The concert of June 8th was 
remarkable as affording the first appearance of Sig- 
nor Giuglini at Exeter Hall. The other principal 
singers during the year have been Madame Ruders- 
dork, Madame Sherrington, Madame Parepa, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss and Mr. Patey. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt sang at several con- 
certs during the year,attracting on all occasions large 
audiences, composed of those who, with the recollec- 
tion of Jenny Lind in their minds, came to recal past 



times, andof a yonnger generation wishful to hear 
that voice that had so enchanted their predecewors. 
Her first appearance in 1864 was in the "Messiah" at 
Exetef Hall on Tuesday, January 5th. On this occa- 
sion the performance wns for the benefit of the funds 
of the Friends of the Clergy Corporation. 

Gounod's "Faust " the greatest success of all ope- 
ras of the present age, was hroutrht out in English for 
the first time at Her Majesty's Theatre on Saturday, 
January 23rd ; libretto by Mr. H. F. Chorley. The 
music was already familiar to the opera-goer, and the 
numerous arrangements and adaptations for all in- 
struments, from the full orchestra to the barrel orcran, 
hai rendered the principal airs of the opera tolerably 
well known to the general pnhlic ; but it was reserv- 
ed for Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Marchesi, and Mr. Santley to inter- 
pret in a style worthy of nn English opera house the 
enchanting music of Gounod. • • • 

The Musical Society of London commenced its 
sixth season on Wednesday, January 27th, at St. 
James*s Hall ; other concerts were given on April 
21stand June I5th. Original works by J. F. Bar- 
nett, Harold Thomas, &c., were produced, besides 
instrumental works of classical composers, varied by 
occasional vocal pieces, which were rendered by 
Mesdames Dustman-Meyer, Bettelheim, Liebhardt, 
and Parepa, and Mr. Santley. 

The Philharmonic Society took the occasion of the 
fiiwt concert of their fifty-second s«»ason. Monday, 
February 29th, being the birthday of Rossini, to con- 
coct a commemorative programme, six out of the 
ten pieces performed being by that composer. Other 
concerts were given by this old-established society on 
March 14th, April 18th~^this concert was annonnced 
as "in connection with the tercentenary anniversary 
of the birth of Shakespeare," and consisted of a se- 
lection of compositions illustrative of the poet's writ- 
incrs; Moy 2nd, May 16th — Prince and Princess of 
Wales present; May 30th — first performance of 
Schumann's second symphony : June 13th— "by 
special desire," the Princesses Helena and Louisa 
present; and June 27th, at which last concert, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales present, and anew 
violin concerto by Herr Joachim and a new sympho- 
ny by Professor Bennett were performed. 

The twentieth season of the Musical Union com- 
menced on Tuesday. April 5, and terminated on 
Tuesday, June 28. The concerts of the year pre- 
served the reputation of the Musical Union as expos- 
itors of the highest class of music, and experienced, 
as in previous seasons, the most distinguished pat- 
ronage. 

The season of opera concerts at the Crystal Palace 
commenced on Saturday, May 7, terminating in 
July. These concerts were as successful as their 

Ere^ecessors had been, and the services of artistes of 
oth opera houses were engaged. The series of Sat- 
urday Wmter Concerts commenced on October 8. 
Madame Grisi sang at the concerts of December 17th 
and 31st. This series of concerts is characterized by 
the production of classical and popular music per- 
formed in the best stvie by Mr. Mann's band ; sever- 
al symphonies, &c., have been here performed for the 
first time In this country. 

The English Opera Association, which had been 
formed a year or two previously, having failed in ef- 
fecting the purpose of its formation, was, about the 
end of June, wound up and its business transferred 
to the hands of the *'Opera Company, limited," au- 
thorized capital £30,000. In the preliminary pro- 
spectus issued by the directors, it was stated that "the 
first operations of the Company would be the pro- 
duction and performance in this country of English 
Operas, of adaptations from the foreign schools, and 
for other musical purposes." Great things were ex- 
pected from this company : it was rumored about 
that now at last we were to have an independent 
management, who would foster and encourage native 
talent, bringing out works of English composers, and 
engaging the ^t English singers. Time will show 
how these expectations will be realized. Large 

{)romises are made of the production of works by our 
eading English composers ; but those produced since 
the opening night are hardly likely to keep a place on 
the stage. With regard to engagements of singers, 
the directors allowed Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Sant- 
ley, and Miss Louisa Pvne, certainly the three lead- 
ing stars among English singers, to be engaged else- 
where. Covent Garden Theatre was open^ under 
the auspices of the company on Saturday, October 
15th, with a performance of "MasanielloJ* introduc- 
ing Mr. Charles Adams, an Englishman by birth, an 
American by education and musical training, as the 
mad fisherman king. Macfarren's "Helvelhn" was 
produced on Thnrsday, November Srd ; Hatton't 
"Rose" on November 26ih; and Benedict's "Bridfiof 
Song** on Sbturday. December Srd. The company 
have since produced a Christmas Pantomime,expend- 
ing an enormous sum in its preparation, in which 



Donato, a yciing Spaniard, who performed evolutions 
on one leg. and who was paid for so doing X40 per 
night, appeared. So much has been done this year 
for EnnrliKh-art by the company that was to found a 
home for English Opera. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon 's Promenade Concerts, a most 
acceptable annual to a very large section of the pub- 
lic, commenced at Covent ifvnrden Theatre on Mon- 
day, AuguAt 8th, and terminated on Saturday. Octo- 
ber 8th. During this, his fourth season, Mr.' Mellon 
maintained his well-earned reputation, collecting a 
hand of one hundred of the best performers, engairing 
Miss Carlotta Patti for every concert, with Mr. Sant- 
ley. Mr. Thomas, Madame Parepa, and others occa- 
sionally, and concocting programmes which includ- 
ed music of all kinds, from the symphony to the 
polka ; it is scarcely necessary to add that, as usual 
with these concerts, the theatre was crowded every 
night. 

M. Jnllien commenced a series of promenade con- 
certs at Her Majesty's Theatre in the month of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Santley and Mdlle. Liebhardt wero 
the vocalists, and on §ept. 26ih a party of Danish 
vorali.sts with the band of the Danish Guards made 
their first appcarence in London. 

It would be impossible, within onr limits, to give 
an account of all the benefit concerts of the year, or 
of the concerts given by professors and teachers of 
mnsic, to andien^.'es of admiring friends and pupils. 
It would be unjust, however, to pass all over, and we, 
therefore, give a list of the principal. Madme. Sain- 
ton-Dolby, and Mr. Sainton gave a morning concert 
at St. James's Hall, on Wednesday, Juno 1st. Mr. 
W. G. Cnstns* annual concert took place at the 
same hall on Wednej^day, June 8th. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper gave two performances of pianoforte music, 
assisted by other artists, at the same hall, on June 
15ih and 20th. Mr. Benedict's annual concert it 
always one of the attractions of the season, the pro- 
gramme being longer, and the num1>cr of artists 
larger, than generally provided ; this year was no ex- 
ception to the rule, and accord inglv his concert held 
at St. James's Hall, on Monday, June 20th, wns very 
nnmeronslv attended. Mr. Kuhe gave a recital of 
ancient and modem pianoforte music at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Thnrsday, June 23rd. Signor 
Ciabatta's Concert, at St. James's Hall, on Saturday, 
June 25th, was remarkable as affbnling one of the 
very few appearances in London of Madame Grisi. 
Series of concerts were given by the pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Mnsic. The Monday Popular 
Concerts continued their course, and as rendering 
the works of the best composers popular, at the same 
time in the l)est manner, reflect very great credit on 
their spirited promoter, Mr. Arthur (jhappell. 

Mr. Howard Glover gave several concerts In the 
course of the vear, the first being at St. James's Hall, 
on Saturdav, ^annarv 2nd ; a scries of "Grand Musi- 
cal Festivals" was commenced by hifh atDmry Lane 
Theatre, on Saturday, October ist. It is sufficient 
for us to say of these concerts that all available taleiit 
was engaged by Mr. Glover, and that all classes of 
artistes, from Signor Mario and Madame Grisi down- 
wards, sang or played. 

Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir, the best in the metropo- 
lis for the performance of glees, madrigals, and part- 
songs, irave concerts at intervals, the subscription sea- 
son, 1853-4, ending Thnrsday, May 26th. 
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Beblin, Dec. 1864. Carlotta Patti's concert in 
Halle, an account of which I promised in my last, 
was as great a success as I anticipated. Every jug- 
ular seat in the very handsome new hall of the Volks- 
Bchnle, (people's school), was engaged several days 
beforehand, at the unprecedented price of 1 1-2 Tha- 
lera (the front rows even at 2 Thalers), and the aisles 
and corners were filled with extra benches, swelling 
the number of seato to 700, and leaving but little 
room for those unfortunates who had paid a Thaler 
for a "standing-place." A concert audience in Ger- 
many has a much more brilliant appearance than 
with us, owing to the cnstom which requires the la- 
dies to dress more, at least to remove their bonneta 
and cloaks, and wear light or gay colored dresses or 
wrappings. The programme was a very miscella- 
neous one of the kind that has for years been stereo- 
typed in America, only that the quality of some of 
its ingredients was superior. Among Mile. Patti's 
assistants, I recognized two old acquaintances : Al- 
fred Jaell and Vieuxtemps, who opened the concert 




with the Kreurzcr Sonata, or rather two movements 
of it, omitting the first for some unaccoantable rea- 
son. In point of execotion, blending with each oth- 
er, and even spirit, their playing was faaltlcss, hut it 
did not warm the listener. The same could be said 
of the respective solo playing of the two. A vio- 
loncellist named StefTens showed his instmmcnt to 
best advanta{;o in some sentimental French compo- 
sition. Patti, charming and blooming ns ever, de- 
lighted lier hearers much as would a bird, bj her 
wonderful roulades, trills, cadensas of every kind, 
and by her really marvellous high notes, struck by 
her clear ringing voice with unwavering precision. 
She sang : *'0 hiee di qvesl* anima" the shadow 
dance from "Dinorah," a Mazurka for the voice, and 
in answer to an encore, a laughing song by Auber, 
which latter was rendered with charming naivet^and 
astonishing skill. Yet it was nothing but skill, and 
a wonderful natural gift — the soul, the feeling, were 
wanting, as also the higher cultivation which could 
make of so glorious a voice what ought to be made of 
it, and render it capable of worthier efforts and the 
interpretation of nobler works. A small portion of 
the audience felt this, but the greater part were daz- 
zled by the brilliant halo of humbug around the 
whole affair, and overflowed with blind, unqualified 
admiration and enthusiasm. In short, Ullman has 
played his cards so well, that another concert was 
announced, which, when I left, promised to be as 
great a sneoess as the first 

And now, how shall I begin to tell you of Berlin, 
and all the attractions it holds out to the lover of mu- 
sic 1 Oh for the time, the physical and mental en- 
durance, and the money, to give heed to them all 1 
What a store of treasures one might lay up in the 
course of a single winter I To begin with concerts, 
those of the royal orchestra, of the Cathedral choir, 
(Dom-chor), the Sing-Akadcmie and the Stemsche 
Verein occur, in regular series, every year. Besides 
these there are Quartet, Trio, and miscellaneous 
classical Soirees by eminent artists, mostly in series 
of three or more, not to mention occasional concerts 
of the most attractive kind. These are the expensive 
aristocratic entertainments ; but in addition to these, 
every day of the week brings one, if not two cheap 
concerts, at 5 Silbergroschen (or by subscription 3) 
a ticket, held in the various "Locale," i.e. halls at 
tached to coffee gardens where the same entertain- 
ments are held in summer. The best of these are 
those of Liebig, well-known to Americans who have 
ever been in Berlin. But he has a worthy follower 
in Oertling, whose orchestra plays nearly as well as 
Liebig's, and who also has established, a series of 
cheap Quartet concerts ; in which, however, there is 
room for improvement as far as execution is con- 
cerned. At these concerts the audience are none the 
less attentive because they are seated at small tables, 
drinking coffee or beer, and often smoking, and the 
ladies with their work. They are, indeed, so much 
frequented by ladies, that within a few years an at- 
tempt has been made to do away wiih the smoking, 
at least on some days of the week, which has been 
partially successful. The programmes are never 
poor, and often faultless ; as for instance, one which 
I heard recently, when the pieces played were Mo- 
zart's '*Jnpiter" and Beethoven's 5th Symphony, the 
Overtures to Corioianut and Mduaine, and an exquis- 
ite "Nordiiches lAtd" by Schumann. 

The Stemsche Verein have opened their season 
with "St. Paul," and the "Creation ;" the Sing- 
Akademie with the "Seasons ;** the Cathedral Choir, 
incomparably fine as ever, have given one of their 
regular concerts, at which nothing but sacred music, 
ancient and modem, is performed, and are no5^ sing- 
ing twice every afternoon in connection with the 
Christmas exhibition of Transparencies, which is 
held every year for several weeks at holiday time. 
This exhibition is unique of its kind. In a darkened 
room, a quiet, expectant audience is assembled. Sud- 



denly the lights arc entirely extinguished, and a 
heavenly music begins. At the same time a curtain 
opens, and an illuminated transparent painting, on 
some Scriptural subject, appears. The music con- 
tinues while the curtain is open, and is of a character 
befitting the subject of the picture. The effect of the 
whole is indescribable. A sort of hnslicd awe per- 
vades the audience ; no one speaks above a whisper; 
there is something mairic in the transparencies, and 
the voices of the invisible fingers seem like those of an- 
gels. This year there were six paintings by resident 
artists : the Annunciation, the Baptism of Christ, 
Christ and the Samaritan woman, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the two Mary's at the Tomb, and Resur- 
rection of Christ. The music was mostly modem, 
byReichardt, Taubert, Nicolai, Naumnnn, and Reis- 
siger ; the only exception, and the pearl of the whole, 
was a composition by an unknown composer of the 
15th century: "Afia tHnita bertta," &c., a work of 
strange beauty and simple grandeur. The Cathedral 
choir can still 'be heard every Sunday at the regular 
service in the Cathedral or "Dome ;" and on hiph 
festivals, as well as at the liturgic service on the eve 
of every holiday, their singing is peculiarly impres- 
sive. They were called, not long ago, to mourn the 
loss of Dr. Neithardt, their leader and instructor for 
many years ; bnt as yet no bad effect of his absence 
is discernible in their singing. 

I regret not to be able to speak as favorably of the 
Opera here in Berlin as of concerts. That institu- 
tion is in a very indifferent state. A few stars serve 
to attract audiences ; but when they are announced, 
it is almost impossible to get tickets at ordinary 
prices, on account of the impudence of the ticket 
speculators, who buy them up, and sell them at enor- 
mous premiums. In this way the residents of Ber- 
lin, with the exception of the wealthy Jews, are kept 
away, and the audiences are composed mostly of 
these same Jews and strangers, with whom it is a 
point of honor to have heard an opera in Berlin. The 
forces of the opera are very unequally balanced, there 
being, for instance, three superior sopranos, with two 
or three good ones, but no mezze-soprnno or alto 
worth speaking of, and, shame to say, no tenor of 
peculiar merit. This "Tenor- calamity," as a Berlin 
daily calls it, has lasted for some time, and various 
attempts have been made to end it, but without suc- 
cess. Theodore Formes's voice has lost sadly M'ith 
time, it being twelve or thirteen years since he was 
engaged for this stage. A short time ago it was 
thought -that the rara avis had been hit upon, and a 
gentleman named Woworski was engaged, but only 
to raise vain regro ts for overhastiness. It is curious 
that one of the best of the tenon employed here is 
said to be an American by the name of Adams, who 
was formerly connected with some minstrel troupe at 
homo. The bassos are not much lietter represented : 
Krau!<e, Fricke, and Salomon, arc nil old stand-bys. 
The first is decidedly the best, and a real artist, with 
a fine voice. Of the sopranos, Lucca is decidedly 
the favorite. Owing to the difficulties above men- 
tioned, I have not jet heard her, nor De Ah na, nor 
Harriers-Wippem, whom the best judges place in the 
same rank with, if not above her. The "Marriage of 
Figaro," in which the three appear together, is call- 
ed the best-performed opera now on this stage, and I 
hope in a further letter to give you an account of it. 
So also of Cluck's Orpheus, in which Wagner- Jach- 
mann still appears occasionally, the title-part being 
the only role to which her voice is still equal. 

Altogether, my next letter will treat more of par- 
ticulars ; in the present one I wished to give your 
readers a general idea of what is done for music in 
this capital, and as more details would lead me too 
far on this occasion, I reserve them for another time. 



Philadelphia, Jan. 28. — Mr. Gottschalk has 
been crowding Concert Hall with his " Concerts d* 
Adieu," of which there have been three,— in which we 



may fancy the amiable, bat lackadaisical pianist emu- 
lating the love-lom Romeo in his protracted parting 
from the indulgent Juliet : — 

*'Oood night ! good night ! parting is iueh sweet fOrrov, 
'*Th»t I coold say good night ! till It b« motrow ?'* 

It was my misfortune to be present at one of these 
painful leave-takings, and I rejoice to note that "the 
great American pianist" seemed to be in no wise 
melancholy or depresssed. I presume the grief of the 
partmg hour was greatly assuaged by the prospect of 
the pecuniary benefit following the presence of large 
audiences. Yet the triumph of a resolute mind was 
never more completely manifested than by the se- 
renity and cheerfulness, withal, with which the illus- 
trious artist contemplated the separation from his 
dear public. 

It is, indeed, somewhat strange that people will 
deplete their resources to the extent of One Dollar 
per capita, for the sake of hearing " Faust" on five 
grand pianos, when ono can hear it any day of the 
seven, on twenty-five, with the additional pleasure of 
having the tempo varied according to individual 
caprice by each performer, and on instraments of 
the most diverse qualities and pitch . 

Mr. Gottschalk's concerts are not, it must be 
owned, rendered additionally attractive by the 
presence and assistance of either Miss Lucy Simons, 
or Mr. Muzio. The lady has a voice rather inferior 
in quality to that of the fine Chickering piano which 
is half the pleasure of the pianist's performance ; — 
and Mr, Muzio, competent as he may be as an entre- 
preneur, p\&ya accompaniments as wretchedly as 1 8up-« 
pose is possible. He is the very worst of that class 
of musicians that I have ever heard. Really, there it 
truth in that oft quoted bit of Brillat-Sav&rin pleas- 
antry, that a pianist can be made, but accompanists 
are only bom. 

To refer to something attended with more grate- 
ful reminiscences : — the second of the Wolfsohn 
and Thomas series of Classical Concerts was given 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 21, at the Foyer of the 
Academy. The programme was the following. 

Trlo-KD minor, op. 62.) Piano and Strings. 

8cbamaon. 
Mmsts. Wolfiohn. Thomas and Ahrrad. 

1. Andanta and variation! for Piano and *C«Ih>, 

HandelMohn. 
Hemtr*. Wolftohn and Ahrend. 

2. Ballade— (0 minor, op. 28.) Chopin. 

Carl Wolftchn. 

Quartet— (7 m%Jor. No 1.) Bocthoran. 

Hetirt. Thomaa, Rogganbarger, Kammerer and Ahrend. 

The Schumann trio, undoubtedly one of the most 
enduring monuments of the composer's genius, was 
very finely performed. Naturally enough, it did not 
excite a great deal of enthusiasm in the audience, 
select though it was, — a hundred and odd people hav- 
ing braved a terrible storm to be present. It was its 
first production,'I think, in this city ; of course it 
did not receive the welcome it deserved, although the 
discriminating few who know Schumann were enrap- 
tured with the many beauties that were made mani- 
fest through the superior playing of Messrs. Thomas 
and iVhrend. Mr. Thomas was unable to perform 
the Tartini Sonata, which was advertised, in conse- 
quence of a recent injury to his hand, and the exqui- 
site Duo of Mendelssohn was substituted. 

The Chopin Ballade in G minor, although a work 
replete with beauties, is not, to my fancy, one of his 
best efforts ; why Mr. Wolfsohn should have selected 
it, 1 can scarcely imagine, especially when there are 
others of his works to which many of us are entire 
strangers, and which it would have afforded greater 
delight to hear. 

All present agree that such perfect quartet playing 
had never been heard as delighted us in the Beetho- 
ven String Quartet. The Adagio,in the hands of four 
such artists, was a revelation even to many who had 
thought themselves familiar with its many beau- 
ties. 

At the 1 1th Matinee of the Philadelphia Quintette 
Club, Jan. 2.'>, the following programme wi\s pre* 
sentcd : — 
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Qoartet, op. 76 Jn C , HAjdn. 

HMsn GMrtiMr, JanrU, Cross and Schmltx. 

Sonata, C mi^r, op. 68 Beethoren. 

If r. Jarrla. 

Quartet, C m^Jor Moxart. 

Mann. Oaertner, JarTb, Ctom, Plagemaon, and Bohmlts. 

I was present and particularly delighted with the 
conscientious rendering of the Beethoven Sonata, by 
Mr. Jarvis. I hope to find it in the prop:raninie 
soon again. If Mr. Gaertner conid for once re- 
lioTe himself of that habitual nervous irritability 
which seems so oflen to possess him in his climaxes, 
and which too of^en sadly roars the beauty of his 
performances, and endeavor to be more like 
those, " who, moving others, are themselves as 
stone," the distance between him and the snmmit of 
perfection would for once be greatly abridged. 

Mr. Isaac L. Rice, the youthful pianist, whose 
hopeful debut, some two years since, was noticed 
with commendation in your columns, gave a con- 
cert, on the evening of Jan. 26., which proved to be a 
very pleasant affair. I add the progrnmme : — 

1. Dao— Sonata in B, op. 46« Piano and Violoncello, 

Henielsaohn. 
Hewrs, I. L. Rice and Theodore Ahrend . 

2. Song—Romann, " Va, dit elle."— Robert Ic DIahle.— 

Meyerbeer. 
Mim Henriette Behrens. 

9, Violoncello Solo,— Fanta^le— LnHa — Plattl. 

Mr. Theodore Ahrend. 
4. Piano Solo— Rigoletto — Paraphase de Concert. . . Lint . 

I. L Rice. 

1. Violin Solo— 7 leme Air Tarl«— Beriot. 

Mr. A. Rofgenbnrger. 

2 Soof- Serenade, [first time.] ,. Behrens. 

Poetry bj Marie de MarKuerrittes. 
Mm. Henriette Behrens. 

8. Piano Solo— Seheno In B flat minor Chop'n. 

I. L. Rice. 

4. Song- Valae de Concert,— *< TArditar-," Ardltl. 

Mrs. Henriette Behrens. 
K -Di^.^a»i/« (a. Au Bord du RuieseaUv-Ontmann. 
6. Piano Solo,- j ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Concert Wolfsohn. 

I. L. Rice. 
To succeed in attaining the perfection necessary to 
a correct performance of such music as the Mendels- 
sohn Sonata, and the Chopin Scherzo, — by which I 
choose rather to rate Master Kice's ability ,than by the 
less exacting "Rigoletto" Fantasia— is creditable to 
the young artist's industry, and, unquestionably, in* 
dtcative of talent. Should he continue to progress 
in the future in proportion to his past advancement 
in the mastery of the instrument, and a true idea of 
art, his friends may, I think, confidently anticipate 
for him no mean position in the ranks of our native 

virtuosos. 

Mercutio. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 27. — Our three choral societies 
have been very active this winter. What we lack, 
is a good orchestra. We have the materials for it; 
but we have here every evening such a crowd of 
shows and popular amusements, and our musicians 
-are thereby so much engaged and divided up in their 
respective little bands, that it is impossible to unite 
the best of them, to form an orchestra of a higher 
order, and to find the time for proper rehearsals. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, our active leader. 
Mr. Bar us, has managed with his German Society, 
" the Maennerchor/' to get up another short season 
of German Opera, and to have a pretty good orches- 
tra to accompany them. This year they have 
given us Mtuaniello, Stradella, and La Dame Blanche, 
As professional assistance they had Madame Rotten 
of the New York German Opera, who made a very 
agreeable impression as a careful and expressive 
singer and a good actress. The performances have 
been quite pleasing, and certainly very creditable for 
amateurs. As in former years, they excelled princi- 
pally in the choruses. 

Our American choral society, the " Harmonic," 
Mr. Barus leader, gave a largely attended concert a 
week ago with a chorus of about 80, and about 30 in 
the orchestra, when they performed the first part of 
the "Messiah" and the " Song of the Bell." The 
performance was good, but might have been im- 
proved by a little energy and more attention to light 
and shadow. The chorus sounded full and well 
balanced ; the Society is very flourishing. 

The German " Cecilia Society," who arc in their 
ninth season, gave us some very interestinsr composi- 
tions at their concert la.^t night ; viz : the " New 



Year's song" by Schumann, "Spring's Message, by 
Gade, and the Finale from the unfinished opera 
"Lurline" by Mendelssohn. The chorus numbered 
40, and was accompanied by a Steinwny Grand 
piano ; but the singers are so well drilled by their 
new leader, Mr. Andres, and the piano was played 
so finely and with so much force and expression by 
him, that the result was a very artiRtic and highly 
enjoyable performance. May we have mnny more 
such concerts, with a truly fine programme and a 
skilful rendering of it. 

In a week we shall have the New York German 
Opera with us. 

X. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 16. The second "Concert de 
Salon" of Messrs. KoNKELand Harn came off* on 
the 12th inst., and was attended hy^a highly appreci- 
ative andience. It is really gratifying to see the 
marked attention of the listeners throughout, and the 
very enthusiastic reception of each piece. It speaks 
well, not only for the performers, but for the decided- 
ly growing musical taste of our "Western Village." 

Mr. Hahn is fast gaining favor at a vigorous and 
correct performer With an even tone, graceful 
and easy bowing, well marked staccato, and a 
tasteful discrimination, he renders anything which he 
undertakes in a masterly and impressive style. 

The Nocturne, Op. 38, of Chopin, and "La Truite,'* 
op. 38, of Heller, were finely performed by Jacob 
Kunkel, pupil of his talented brother, Chas. Knnkel, 
This Nocturne is without doubt one of the finest in 
spirations of Chopin, and was handled with that del- 
icacy and spirit which showed the careful and appre- 
ciative study of the performer. In the Transcrip- 
tion by Heller he developed great clearness of cxecn- 
tion. The triplets in the right hand were perfectly 
distinct, and pearl-like throughout ; his improve- 
ment has been very marked and rapid. 

The artistic inspiration with which Charles Kun- 
kel played the Nocturne of Schumann, and "Auf 
Flugeln Dea Geaanges** by Heller, rendered them the 
gems of the evening. Schumann's noble Nocturne, 
with its rich harmony, and Heller's exquisite Tmpro- 
visata, which Mr. Kunkel had the kindness to givens 
complete, with the beautiful middle part in C minor 
(as published by 0. Ditson & Co.) were faultless in 
the rendering. In fact, in the West, Mr. K. has no 
superiors, and very few equals as a pianist. 

o. 

S(mg|f s lonrnal of Pitsir. 
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Concerts. 

As our review must be brief, we begin with 
the long neglected, and, looking over the pro- 
grammes of two months and more, endeavor to 
bring down to the present time our 

Great Organ Kecord. Since the last 
Saturday in November we have not reported, 
inasmuch as things were going on in pretty much 
the same way as during the whole summer and 
autumn, while other and newer musical doings 
claimed precedence. The Wednesday and 
Saturday ** noonings" and the somewhat graver 
Sunday evening concerts have been uninter- 
ruptedly kept up ; the audiences small, to be sure, 
but ofVen numbering two or three hundred people, 
mostly visitors drawn by enthusiasm or curiosity 
to see and listen for the first time to the won- 
dous instrument. Each time you see for the 
most part new faces ; and it is pleasant to ob- 
serve the rapt attention and radiant expression. 
Properly speaking, there have not been many 
real organ concerts, concerts of organ music ; for 
the noonday performances are mainly conTenient 
opportunities for seeing and bearing the Organ 



as such, (although the Sunday evening concerts 
serve to some extent a more purely musical pur- 
pose). There has been a great deal o\ light and 
pretty and showy music, of course ; more of 
transcriptions, orchestral imitations, Vox Uu- 
mana and other solo exhibitions, fantastic varia- 
tions, vague improvisations, than of strii-tly organ 
compositions ; more of Harlequin than of Bach. 
And yet, consi<lering the circumstances, it is re- 
markable how much the name of Bach has figured 
on the programmes, — almost always once, on 
Sundays twice or thrice — and how many times 
several of his grandest pieces have been played. 
Naturally, too, there has been a great deal of 
repetition ; each organist has settled into a cer- 
tain round of pieces, which he can feel sure of 
doing well, and which he has 'Hried on** so often 
that he knows that they will please ; yet one or 
two are more adventurous and use the '* noon- 
ings** also for explorations into fresh fields, for 
readings of hitherto untried compositions, thus 
enlarging the repertoire, sometimes with valua- 
ble accessions. 

Of the organ concerts, in a general way, we 
have only a note or two more to make. In the 
first place, it is remarkable in what perfect tune 
and working order, the most complicated instru- 
ment has been kept through all the variations of 
weather ; the like has never before been known, 
we suspect, of organs in this country ; we can 
only remember one or two days, of sudden and 
extreme cold, when one or two stops were 
out (in the wrong sense). The limited supply 
of Cochituate power, too, while the lake ran 
low, not only threw the organist out of practice, 
but may have at times baulked somewhat his 
intentions in the public concert — Again, it is 
undoubtedly an accident, and yet remarkable, 
that among so many organists, this great organ 
has never once been played upon by a German (!) 
— although Germans built it, a German keeps it 
in tune, true organ music is mostly German 
music, and in all our cities the Germans make 
most of the good music for u?. The organists 
who have sprung up at the call of the Great 
Organ are nearly all Americans ; the exceptions 
English. — Still more remarkable is it, that Mr. 
Paine, our organist par excellence^ at least when 
we speak of the great school of Bach, has not 
once been called upon to play during the last 
three months or more. — And now for our very 
brief review. 

Mr. Lang, in the two months past, has taken his 
turn six times. Of Bach, he has played a Prelude 
and Fugue in C ; a sweet and naive Pastorale in F ; 
the deep, majestic Grave for full organ from the Fan- 
taste in G ; a Prelude and Fugue in E flat from the 
Well-tempered Clavichord (twice), and the Allegro 
from a Concerto in G. From Schumann, twice more 
the Fugue on B, A, C, H. — Mendelssohn : the third 
Sonata again, and the Allegro of the first Sonata. — 
Rinck's Flute Concerto, twice. — He has eschewed the 
French Offertoires, but has dealt largely in transcrip- 
tions, to-wit : Overtures to Dinorah (twice), Egmont, 
FreyschiUz, "Midsummer Night's Dream*;" also 
Wedding March and Nocturne from the last ; March 
from "Eli," &c.— The Quartet from fydelio, Beetho- 
ven's Hallelujah ; Dresel's "Slumber Song," and a 
Danish melody figure among his always graceful and 
effective arrangements. Of his improvisations, too, 
we might recall pleasant things, if memory served. 

Mrs. FaonocK has ployed seven times. Bach : 
Toccata in F, and a new one, less interesting, ran- 
ning a long way in unison, in C ; Fugues, the great 
one in G minor (twice), the smaller one in the same 
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key, and one in G major. Mendelsitohn ; 4th Sona- 
ta; Ist do. in F minor, iwice ; Prelude and Foj^ae 
three times. A curioas, dry old Fnnae in G by 
Zachan, Handel's master ; a fine Adaji^io in A fiat by 
Fischer; Schellcnberg't Fantasia on "Ein feste 
Burg ;" Kallak's Pastorale ; Rinck's variations on an 
air by old Corolli (twice) ; a Battiate Offiartoire; Va- 
riations on a Russian Hymn, and Concert Fantasia 
in F minor, by Freycr : — thos mncb of organ masic. 
Her transcriptions have included Handel's chorus: 
"He led them," &c. ; Andante (with var.) from 7th 
Symphony, and an Adaj^^io, by Haydn ; a splendid 
and exuberant Fantasia (orchestral) by Mozart (three 
times), and a Jesu Itone pastor in the Iip:hter style of 
his masses ; a pleasin^^ Paxtoraie (three times) from 
Beethoven's "Men of Prometheus;" an Allegretto by 
Schumann ; a Franz song and an Idylle by Lysbcrg: 
for the Vox Humana ; Overtures to Oberon and Te//; 
Wedding March ; Beethoven's Turkish March ; and 
the Andantes to his first and fifth Symphonies. 
Mrs. F. is one of the most earnest, most technically 
skilled, intelligent, most enterprising In the , en- 
riching of her repertoire, and least condescending to 
claptrap, of all the organisu. 

Mr. Thatbr, six times. Bach : Toccata in D 
minor, twice; smaller Fugue in G minor, twice; 
grand I^Inde in B minor, truly grand ; Trio Sona- 
ta in E fiat, twice ; La Musette (new) twice. Han- 
del's P<usacagHa again (three times over) has been 
one of the most rewarding of Mr. T's explorations. 
Mendelssohn : 2nd and Srd Sonatas (twice each) ; 
Fantasia in D minor. Schumann : Prelude in C, 
and Canon in C, from op. 56, for pedal piano (new). 
An Ojffertoire by Battiste ; a Pastorale (new) by 
Knllak. The name of Thayer has appeared more 
often than any other; his three secular Offertaires 
(for Vox Humana, for bassoon, and de Concert) have 
had another turn each ; his Variations on the "Amer- 
ican Hymn" also, thrice ; a Sonata tn F, and a Can- 
zonett^from another; and two quite popular little 
fancies, which he calls "Reverie of Home" and 
"Idylle of the Rose." In the shape of transcriptions, 
we have had from him : slow movements from the 
2nd, 5th and 7th Beethoven Symphonies, and a 
"Marehe Religiense" by Beethoven, which we did 
not hear and can but guess what work was meant ; 
Overtures to Semiramide^ Teif, Damtt JUanehe, and 
(Heaven save the mark \) Balfe's "Bohemian Girl"; 
Wedding March from the Huguenots; Ineamatus 
from Mozart's 12th Mass, &c. Mr. T. is as enter- 
prising and as popular as ever ; but popularity is a 
much greater danger to a young artist than the want 
of it. 

Mr. G. E. Whitiwo (just transplanted from Al- 
bany to King's Chapel in this city) has played thrice. 
Two good Bach fugues, in G minor and E minor; 
the 1st Sonata by Mendelssohn ; Fantasia and Fugue 
in A flat, by Brosig ; Wely'a Offertoire in G, and a- 
Fantasia by his master, Best, of Liverpool, for organ 
eompositiona. Transcribed overtures {Oberon^ Pre- 
ciosa. Tell) ; the Larghetto from Mozart's Quintet, 
op. 18 (twice) ; Andante of Beethoven's Ist Sym- 
phony ; Minuet from "Samson ;" Chorus : "Be not 
afraid," from Elijah; Weber's "Mermaid Song" (on 
Vox Horn.) ; part of a Vesper Service by Donizetti, 
and an air from his Don Sebastian, for the rest. Mr. 
W. has a very clear, firm, ready mastery of the in- 
strument ; we have had to miss most of his concerts, 
and have not yet heard him enough to fully judge of 
his tone as a musician. 

Mr. WiLLCOx has played once. Programme : 

Credo, Et ineamatus, and Et vitam, Irom Haydn's 1st 

Mass ; Andante, Beethoven's Ist Symphony ; Oflfer- 
toire. Battiste ; Andante, Wely ; Improvisation ; 
Kifrie, lihydn ; Fiigue in D minor, Wely. 

The only new addition to the list of organists has 
been Mr. Jamks Pbarcb, Cathedral Organist at 
Quebec, a well-trnined, intelligent, modest, manly 
young English musician, whose two performances 
(Dec. 3 Ist and Jan. Ist) made a particularly good 
impression, so much so that we hope he will repeat 



the visit. His clear, firm, easy bundling of the Or- 
gan, flftei only a couple of days acquaintance with 
it ; his tasteful and ready selection of stops, through 
a large range of combinations ; his precision of touch, 
well outlined phrasing, and unswerving tempo, quite 
surprised us. And there was no nonsense about it. 
His programmes covered a wide range. That of 
Saturday : Prelude and Fugue in E flat, by Bach ; 
Schubert's Ave Maria , Haydn's motet : Insana el 
vance cara ; Mendelssohn's 4th Sonata ; Barcarole, 
transcribed from Bennett's 4th piano Concerto ; a 
part-song : " The last night in the year," by young 
Arthur Sullivan ; and a chorus : " Fixed in his ever- 
lasting seat," by Handel. On Sunday evening : 
March from Athalie ; German Choral, varied by 
Rinck ; Agnus Dei, from Mozart's 1 st Mass ; Kyrie, 
from Haydn's 2nd ; Andante (varied), Beethoven ; 
Allegro, by Rinck ; Bennett's Barcarole again ; 
Aria. "Battle Prayer," by Himmel ; Prelude by E. 
J. Hopkins (of Temple Church, London), and 
Chorus : "Sing unto God," Handel. 



Orchestral UNrON. The audience and the In- 
terest at the Wednesday Afternoon Concerts keeps 
increasing. The second, last week, oflered Stem- 
dale Bennett's best work, the "Naiads" overture ; a 
Strauss waltz; Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony; 
Schubert's "Serenade" (with solos for 'cello, oboe 
and comet.by Wulf FarRS.RiBAS and Arbuckle); 
Chopin's Marcia funebre, arranged for orchestra, 
which we should have been curious to hear ; a caprice 
heroique by Kontsky, called "The rousing of the 
Lion," which must have been very terrible. 

The third concert was equally interesting, and par- 
ticularly good in execution. The Overture seemed 
shy of answering to its name ; one printed bill said 
Rossini's "Siege of Corinth ;" another, "Fra Diavo- 
lo ;" but the first burst of the tutti revealed our old 
friend "Die FelsenmUMe," by Reissiger. The Strauss 
waltz was a new one," "Camevals Bolschafter*' (Car- 
nival messages), quite original, piquant and luscious; 
the mysteriously solemn introduction (cloud out of 
which the auroral streamers sprinc) very clever. 
Mozart's exquisite Symphony in E fiat, with its pro- 
foundly beautiful Andante and captivating Minuet 
and Trio, followed, and held the audience in silent de- 
light. The rendering was good, but might still be 
refined upon to the last degree of light and shade 
and fine nervous accent. The Finale to the last act 
of Der FregsehiUt, ncMj and broadly instrumented, 
was quite effective. The Concert concluded with 
Schubert's "Elogy of Tears" (arranged), and a 
Gallop (new) by Somerlatt. 



Dr. S. p. Tuckerman's Concert of Sacred Music, 
or) Sunday evening, Jan. 22, was eminently success- 
ful. The programme was largely made up of the 
same materials as his concerts at St. Paul's church 
in past years. The pieces were all good, or histori- 
cally curious ; but, short as they were most of them, 
there were too many (23 numbers in all), and not all 
so well related to each other as to prevent the im- 
pression of a medley, which is always more or less 
wearisome. For instance,the two organ solos by Mr. 
Whitino, introduced in the middle of the concert, 
between the Miserere «nd "The Lord is a man of 
war," sounded apropos to nothing : the first (Pre- 
lude in G, by Mendelssohn) startled by harsh con- 
trast of stops, while the second, the jubilant March 

finale from the C minor Symphony, had no possible 
connection with it, or with the tone of the whole con- 
cert, as truly set by Dr. Tuckerman's chaste opening 
voluntary. 

The most impressive things of the evening were 
the Chorals : that from Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," 
that by Bach ("Jesu, king of glory") in four and five 
parts, atid "Ein/este Burg*' in unison, with organ ac- 
companiment, at the end of the concert. The An- 
them by Mendelssohn, opening with the Choral," 
"In deep distress I cry to Thee," followed by Sopra- 
no solo, sweetiv and. purely sung by Mrs. Gir.BBRT, 
and closing with Quartet ; the Terzetto for female 



voices, two on each part, also by Mendelssohn ; the 
Benedictus (Quartet) from Haydn's 15th Mass, were 
all interesting. 

Part II. and the first number of Part III. consist- 
ed of curious specimens of ancient church music : 
from St. Ambrose, Gnido Aretinns, Palestrina ; an 

anthem bv Dr. Croft (1 7th century), in which a bass 
solo was bravely rendered by Mr. Whithet ; and 
Allegri's Miserere, with responsive choirs, one outside 
of the Hall, which must have given some faint no- 
tion of its peculiar effect in the Pope's chapel. 
Bravely sung, too, was the duetfrom Israel in Egvpt : 
" The tord is a man of war," by the strong biMft 
voices of Mr. Powers and Mr. Whitney. Other 
capital solos, both in voice, style and feeling, were 
the AxHt Maria of Franz, by Mrs. Smith, soprano, 
and "O rest in the Lord." by Miss Ammie L. Cart, 
contralto. The anthem by Farrant , the Benedictus 
from Weber's Mass in G (Mrs.Smith, Mrs. Shattack, 

Mr. , and Mr. Powers), find Dr. Tuckerman's 

beautiful Quartet for female voices : " Their sun 
shall no more go down," were all finely rendered. 
The Angel Trio from " Elijah" by the three boys 
from the Church of the Advent, had the charm of 
fresh, pure, penetrating voices, and of good ensemble, 
though it was taken too fast, and lackfd the soul and 
feeling of women's voices ; there is a crudity,afler all, 
about the best of boy sintring, which is less offensive, 
however, where they are massed in chorus. It 
pleased the multitude, of coarse, and had to be re- 
peated . 

Mr. Hermann Daum's Concert was a "Benefit" 
indeed. The great assemblage at the Music Hall, 
last Saturday evening, showed the esteem and sym- 
pathy in which the young artist is held. The concert 
musically was of a high character, for so miscellane- 
ous a programme resulting from the eagerness of so 
many brother artists to testify their good will. Mr. 
J. K. Paine (his first public appearance for a long 
time) opened it with a noble organ Prelude in E fiat,, 
by Bach, played in a noble manner, and not unap- 
preciated. Other good things and good people fol- 
lowed, more than we now have room to notice. 



Italian Opera. — The season at the Boston 

Theatre came to an end on Wednesday afternoon, 

three extra performances (Faust, Norma, and Marthet)- 
having been added to the four weeks. Since our last 
record it has offered nothing new, except a new so- 
prano, Mrs. Jennie Van Zandt, of New^ York, in 
Lucia, of whom report speaks well . ■ Emani haa ' 
been given twice in a very spirited, intense, load 
style, to the delight of a loud audience ; Sig. Mac- 
CAFBRR1, as Emani, made np in energy and ges- 
ture what he lacks in sweet or agreeable quality of 
voice ; and all went with him, loud and harsh, in the 
famous en.sembles ; in truth it seenned to us not 
only a " spirited," hut a tearing performance ; it was 
the Verdi style of singmg run mad. But it is peculiar 
to Italian Opera audiences, to be carried away by 
anything that is physically intense and strong ; they 
love whatever is done much, as A. Ward would say, 
whether it he done well or not. Let the baritone 
spread his arms, and rush to the footlights, roaring 
out a long loud note, the basso receiving him in like 
style, and Oh ! how happy the burly " gents" are 
who haunt the opera lobbies, just as they haunt the 
door-steps of hotels ! how the house comes down ! 
I3at do not think that we deny all merit in that 
performance of Emani. 

Carozz I 's A'brma was superior, chiefif in the m- 
tenser tragical parts, such as the denunciatory passa- 
ges nnd Trio of the second act. There it rose to 
tragedj'-qneen dignity and fire. Her singing of CaS' 
ta Diva lacked fineness, sweetness, and was full of 
tremolo. Morensi's Adalgisa was excellent; so was 
Massimiliani's Pollio. Altogether we prefer this 
troupe, as we do most Italian operas of late, in their 
lighter and more natural pieces, those in which Miss 
Kellooo finds her best parts, as Linda, La Figlia, 
Sonnamhula, and above all (as the best success of this 
time), Fra Diavolo. Most of the tragedy of recent 
Italian opera, like most of the serious plays in the 
theatres, tries to make physical intensity pass for pas- 
sion, startling sensation for wholesome quickening of 
heart and brain, sentimentalism for sentiment, and 
lacks the genial element. 

Our New York "liegular" fuils us again, and so 
New York does not report herself; but she has "Jiue 
neto musical journals of her own. 

Do not forget the Choral Festival in Music Hall 
on Tuesday, nor Master Coker's Concert on Wed- 
nesday, evening. Nor the Quintette Club on the 
1 4th. 
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A Musical CoNAERVATOiRB in Rhode Island. 
— Wc find ilie following in the Providence Daily 
Poslf under the head of a " Proposal for a Musical 
Conserraiory at Elmwood :*' 

"Prof. Eben Todrjbb, the accomplished head of 
the Musical Institate, connected with the Providence 
Conference Seminary at East Greenwich, propo.ses 
the establishment of a musical college or conserva- 
tory at Elmwood. Ilis plan is the formation of an 
association or corporation with a capital of $100,000, 
and the purchase of a section of land at Elmwood, 
with the erection thereon of suitable buildiu};?), to be 
furnislied with the neces.<«ary furniture and instru- 
ments, said buildings and movable property to be 
leased to him for a t«rm of years, at a rent equivalent 
to eij^^ht per cent, per annum on the amount ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Tonrjce briners to the enterpri.-»e, as his contri- 
bution towards his carrying: out the plan, an experi- 
ence of fifteen vears as a successful teacher, an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the musical men of tbe coun- 
try, and the benefits derived from a tour in Europe, 
embracing visits to the^ principal cities and towns, 
and an invesii(;ation into the different methods of 
instruction pursued in all the principal conservato- 
ries and musical schools. This plan has the warm 
sympathy and approval of our most eminent clergy^ 
men, musical men and public educators." 

Hartford, Conn. Here is a record of musical 
performances in Hartford and vicinity during the 
tnonth of January. — The Meridcn Musical Associ- 
ation, numbering one hundred voices, gave a fine 
performance of Haydn's "Creation," under the di- 
rection ot Mr. J. G. Barnett, of Hartford, -.vith Mr. 
C. J. Preston, Mr. Sumner Smith and Mr. Geo. E. 
Aiken for the solos. 
"A concert by the singers of Hartford, for the bene- 
fit of the poor. Haydn's 3d Mass, Beethoven's 5th 
Symphony, and "William Tell" Overture, with two 
classical songs, resulted in a crowded hou&e, and 
$600 in the poor box. 

"A Chamber Concert in the Seminary, at which 
were performed Spohr's Nonet, Schumann's Octet 
and other classical gems. In West Hartford, an 
exhibition of a new and beautiful organ, built by 
Johnson of Westfield ; several of the best of the Hart- 
ford singers had the benefit of a fine sleigh ride and 
sumptuous supper, prepared for them by the good 
people of West Hartford ; in return, they paid them 
by some delightful notes, manufactured by Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr, Handel, Himmel, Rossini, J. G. Bar- 
nett and others. Mr. Barnett presided at the organ, 
and bis long experience as a musician and organist 
enabled him to briug out all that was grand and 
beautiful in the instrument. 

"A Grand Promenade Concert and Donation Sup- 
per, for the purpose of aiding in the establishing of a 
Soldiers' Home for disabled and invalid soldiers, 
comes off Friday night ; it will be a great success. 

"The Beethoven Society, under the direction of Mr. 
J. G. Barnett, will also perform the ''Creation" for 
the same special object in the course of a few weeks. 

"Another new $2000 organ will be exhibited by 
Mr. J. G. Barnett at West Winsted, on Friday 
evening. The organ is built by Johnson of West- 
fiel.i, and is said to be a very perfect instrument. A 
quintet of the best voices of Hartford, will perform 
some fine selections from the "Creation," "Messiah," 
"Fall of Babvlon," and other classical works. 

"In Rockville, also, there is a very fine organ now 

being put up by the above named builder. 

''The instrumental portion of nil the above named 
concerts came, with two exceptions, from Boston, 
and confiisted of the Quintet Club, a part of the Ger- 
mania Band and others. No performance is now 
satisfactory unless the above named skilful and long 
tried muisicians form a part of the pjo^ramme. 

There have also been Masonic and Burns Festi- 
vals, at which music has been a great and interesting 
feature of the entertainment," 

New Haupshire State Musical Convention. 
— Such is the title of the gathering which took place 
at Concord in the fi rat week of January. One who 
" assisted" sends ua the following account: 



This Convention held its first ses-'sion last year, in 
response to a call from Messrs. J.H. Morcy and B.B. 
Davijj, teachers of music, of Concord, for the singers 
in different parts of the State to irteet together for 
one week, for the purpose of mutual improvement. 
Mr.L.O. Emerson was engaged as conductor,and the 
experiment was sncces»fnl beyond the most san- 
guine expectations, 750 singers being present. 

The session of this year was organized Monday, 
Jan. 2, in Eagle Hall, a large number of singers 
being present. Mr. L. O. Emerson was again con- 
ductor. 

On Tuesday the numbers rapidly increased until 
Eagle Hall was nearly filled with' singers, and by 
Wednesday the number had reached one thousand-thQ 
largest gathering of singers ever convened in New 
England, outside of Boston. 

A part of each day was occupied in the practice 

of church music from the " Harp of Judah ;" an 

hour for the practice of songs, quartets, piano-forte 
soloj, &c. ; an hour for remarks from difi'erent 
members of the convention on musical topics ; and 
the remainder of the time in the practice of choruses 
from the Messiah, Creation and Elijah. 

Mr. Emerson conducted the various exercises 
will) evident satisfaction to the singers, and much 
credit to himself. He is especially happy in his man- 
ner of rendering church music, much attention be- 
ing given to the sentiment of the words. Wc were 
somewhat surprised to hear so many good voices, 
and find so many good leaders in such a miscella- 
neous crowd. The oratorio choruses were taken up 
with as much readinessi as our Boston chorus societies 
would lake music with which they were not fully 
acquainted. Public concerts were given on Weu- 
ncsday, Thursday, and Friday evenings. Among 
those taking prominent parts we remember the 
names of Miss Anna Granger, of New York (for- 
merly of Boston), Mrs. Wadleigh, Miss Theresa 
Davfs, Messrs. W. Perkins and H. E, Holt, of Bos- 
ton ; Miss Jenny M. Kcves, of Hartland, Vt. ; Mr. 
E. P. Philips, of St. Albans, Vt ; Mr. James Whit- 
ney, of St, Johnsbury, Vt. ; and Mr. A. N. Whitney, 
of Derby Line, Vt. Among those from New 
Hampshire, whom we recollect as worthy of mention, 
are Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, the talented pianist, 
of llolderncfis ; Miss Kate Wood, of Concord ; Miss 
While, of New London ; Mr. C. C. Gibson, an ex- 
cellent violinist, of Herkimer ; and the " Arion 
Glee Club," of Nashua, consisting of Messrs. C. N. 
Merrill, N. O. Prescott, A. B. Dodge, and V. B. 
Watson. 

On Thursday evening a series of resolutions, high- 
ly complimentary to tho conductor and the manag- 
ers of the convention, aiid to the citizens of Con- 
cord, were unanimously adopted. On Friday morn- 
ing a very pleasant episode occurred. Mr. Emer- 
son dropped his baton, and Mr. J. H. Morey, who 
WHS presiding at one of Chickering's Grands, asked 
Mrs. Shepard, who was sitting on the other end of 
the stage at another Chickering Grand, to come for- 
ward, as he wished to speak to her. She did so, en- 
tirely unconscions of what was about to occur, when 
Mr. Morey. in behalf of the convention, presented her 
with a handsome solid silver tea cator, as a slight 
token of their appreciation of her valuable services as 
pianist. This was well merited, as Mrs. S. had been 
at her post early and late, and exhibited an amount 
of skill, energy and strength which not many ladies 
possess. Many of your Boston readers remember 
the performances of this lady — Miss Martha Dana — 
at the Temple (about two yean since, if we recollect 
rightly). 

The closing concert, Friday evening, passed off to 
the satisfaction of all, and the convention adjourned 
to meet again the first week in Jan. 1866. Saturday 
morning there was nn informal meeting at Eagle 
Hall, to exchange congratulations, say "good bye," 
and express the hope that all may meet again next 
year. Much praise is due to Messrs. Morey, Davis, 
jnckman and others for the successful management 
of the enterprise, and to the citizens of Concord for 
their hospitality. An announcement was made in 
our daily papers that the convention would make an 
excursion to Boston and give a concert in the Music 
Hall. It is to be regretted that they did not do so, 
as they would have been sure of a full house. As it 
was, five or six hundred people sought admittance 
to the hall at the appointed hour, although notice had 
been given of its postponement. It is due to the 
managers of the convention to say that no blame can 
attach to them, as the arrangements were made in 
good faith ; but the members voted, at a late hour, 
that they thought it best to remain and continue the 
regular exercises. 
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Vooal, with Piano AopompaDiment. 

On guard to-night, or The Soldier's dream. Song 

with Chorus. W. 0. Ftsifee. 80 

Thit la one of a lerles of "Songs of IIoido" by the 

seme eaihor. The worda were written by oae of onr 

Boldlert, who wme killed in the battle of the wUder- 

n«ea, and are veiy gcod. 

Won't you tell me why, Bobin ? Song. Clartbd, 30 
A very pretty and plaintive eong, and Is commend* 
ed, enpecially, to any yonog lady who le having a 
*'miir" with her lover. Sing it. It le Jnat the thing 
to bring him roand ! 

A welcome home to thee, my boy t Song. 

J. Harriaon. SO 
A hearty home welcome to the returned eon and 
brother, who left, a boy, and retame, *% atately 
man." Theohorosmay be added, or not, at pleae- 
nre. 

At last I've found some one to love roe. Song 
with Chorus. C, Blamphin. 30 

A pleasing l>allad with a good sentiment. 

Jolly old Pedagogue. Song. E. Bruce. 30 

Mr. Bruce here sets to mask the capital poem of 
the old schoolmaster, who was so fond of looking oa 
the bright side of things, and who, a poor man, was 
exceeding rich In lore and eheerfslneae. It will do 
you good to slog the song. 
Pompey Jones. Song and dance. F. Wilder. 30 
A lively '^colored" song with a merry dance at the 
end. 

Inatromental. 

Camaval's Botachaft T^Taltiea. Strauta. 60 

A set of brilllaat waltaes, In Btraoss* well-known 
style. 

Love me dearest, (A te, O cara). Operatic tit-bit. 
No. 39, from I Pnritani. C. Grohe. 40 

Oood pleee for learners, and eontalns a Ikvorite 
melody. 

De quella pira. My poise with anger. Op. tit- 
bit, No 4C. From U Trovatore. C. Grobe. 40 
A companion to the above. SkllAiUy arranged by 
Grobe. 

Fantasie brillanta. "Masked Ball." Leybach.l.OO 
A moet admirable and showy piano pleee. 

Croquet Galop. With colored title. Coote, 75 

The (iuelnatlng game of Croquet deserves, enrely, 
mnsio in Its praise ; and the composor hes done the 
best heeoold. and produced a very sparkling, pret- 
ty, and easy pleee, which Is adorned with a fine illne- 
tratlon of the game. 

La Muscovite Mazurka. . Piano and Violin. So- 
cial pastime, No. 6. Sep. Winner. 30 
Light end pretty. 

Booka. 

Chobal Classics. A collection of Cantatas 
and Choruses, with Solos. 

*< Many times, choirs and nasical societies are 
"hungry" for new music, and yet they do not wish 
to bny exp«)Dsive collections to supply the want. 
These little books contain nothing bnt good musle. 
One has Mendelssohn's "Landa 8lon," another Mo- 
■art's "Ave Tenun," others, "Hymn of Praise«>> 
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Hear my prayer," ^'Praise of Friendship," *'The 
Lord is my Shepherd ," ^'Chorus of Pilgrims," from 
"Tan nha us«r," "Armida," "Miriam's Song" by 
Schubert, "The Horning" and 'Hhe Calm at 8ca." 
Cost from aO to 60 cts each, only, and any choir can 
afford that. 



Mosic BT Mail — MosIc is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
at a distance will flad the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Lans Deo! 

(From the Independent, Feb. 0) 
BT JOHN O. WHITriBR. 

On hearing the hells ring for the ConMitutional Amend- 
mmt abolishing Slavery in the United Slates, 

It ii done ! 
Clang of bell and roar of f^an 

Send the tidinf>:t np and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the Ri^at guns, peal on penl, 

Fling the joy from town to town 1 

Rinir. O bells 1 

Everj stroke exalting tells 
Of the banal hoar of crime. 

Load and long, that all may hear, 

Rinc for eTcry listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 

Let us knee] : 
God's own voice is in that peal, 

And this spot is holy eroond. 
Lord forgive as ! What are we. 
That onr eyes this glory see, 

That oar ears have heard the sound ! 

For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 
In the earthquake He has spoken ; 

He has smitten with his thunder 

The iron walls asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken ! 

Loud and long 

Lift the old exalting song ; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea : 

He hath cast the mighty down ; 

Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
He hath triomphed gloriously I 

Did we dare 

In oor agony of prayer 
Ask for more than He has done ? 

When waa ever hi^ right hand 

Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sno I 

How they pale, 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, 

Is this wonder of onr days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 

And the wrath of man is praise I 

Blotted out ! 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ,* 

Freer breathe the universe 

As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin I 

It is done I 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth t 

Ring and swing. 
Bells of joy I on morning's wing 

Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nation that He reigns. 

Who alone it Lord and God I 



Felix KTendelMohn Bartholdy. 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 

(Leypoldt, of PhiladelpbU, he* in preen the ''Life of Men- 
deUwohn." by Lampadius. translated and edited hj WiuuM 
LioiiHAaD Oaob, from which we are kindljr permitted to make 
the following extract In advance of publication . ] 

• • • He was a man rather under the ordi- 
nary stature and size, somewhat neglectful of bis 
personal appearance, yet graceful in his walk 
and bearing. His head was covered with glossy 
black hair, curling in light locks ; his forehead, 
as befitted the head which teemed with such a 
burden of thought and feeling, was high and 
arched ; his features sharply cut, but noble. His 
eyes were unspeakably expressive : when they 
glowed with indignation, or looked at you with es- 
trangement, too much to bear ; but, in his gener- 
al friendly mood, indescribably charming; his 
noee, noble, and inclined to the Roman type ; 
his mouth, firm, fine, in his serious moods more 
than dignified, authoritative I might say, yet ca- 
pable of the sweetest smile and the most winning 
expression. In this graceful, finely moulded 



means of giving his talents the more exclusively 
to his art ; he did not compose in order to live, 
but he lived in order to compose. I must grant 
that this impulse to labor was the law of his na- 
ture. To be idle was for him to die. Some- 
times, while his pupils in the Conservator! um were 
engaged on their tasks, he would execute charm- 
ing little landscapes with his pen, which he used 
lo gather up, and carry home. No little thing 
was able to disturb him when he composed. The 
place was indifTerent Sometimes, on his jour- 
neys, he would seat himself at a table as soon as 
he had reached an inn, and had established him- 
self for a tarry, long or short, for dinner or for 
the night, "to write his notes," as he used to say. 
What he was to his wife and his children, despite 
this ceaseless activity, I need not try to tell. 
£nough to say, that he was the most devoted of 
husbands, the mostafTectionate of fathers. Who- 
ever did not know him intimately, and perceive 
how careful he was to shield himself from over- 
excitement, and every kind of influence which 
should jar upon him, would hardly suspect that 



form was hidden not only a royal spirit, but a his heart was framed for friendship, and that he 



most kindly heart. To speak out in a single 
word what was the most salient feature of his 
character, he was a Christian in the fullest sense. 
He knew and he loved the Bible as few do in our 
time : out of his familiarity with it grew his un- 
shaken faith, and that profound spiritual-minded- 
ness without which it would have been impossible 
for him to produce those deep-felt sacred compo- 



the genuine Christian lite, love, was powerful in 
him. God had blessed him with a large measure 
of this world's goods ; but he made a noble use of 
them. He carried the biblical injunction into 
effect, to "visit the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction ;" and he knew that to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked is a fast accept- 
able to the Lord. His threshold was always be- 
sieged by the needy of all sorts, but his kindness 
knew no bounds ; and the delicacy and consider- 
ation with which he treated the recipients of his 
bounty largely increased the worth of his gifls, 
valuable as they were, even in a merely material 
sense. Since he died, deed upon deed has come 
to light, which I am not at liberty here to relate, 
out of courtesy to the receiver, out of considera- 
tion to the giver, which only shows how literally 
he fulfilled the Saviour's injunction, not to let the 
lefk hand know what the right hand doeth. 

But what is to be reckoned largely to his cred- 
it is, that; with his worldly advantages, he cher- 
ished such a love of work ; that he was a man of 
such restless activity. Many successful wooers of 
the German Muse have been the children of pov- 
erty, and, without the stimulus of necessity, would 
have always been unknown : in many a man of 
genius, the sad experience has been repeated, 
that, so soon as Fortune smiled, his genius has 
been soothed to easy slumbers ; but Mendelssohn, 
born in the lap of luxury, never gave himself 
with easy resignation to a life of contentment with 
worldly comforts : he only used his wealth as a 



was a very approachable man. But the large 
number of his intimate correspondents ; the open- 
ness with which he revealed himself to them ; the 
hearty interest in their work and welfare ; and 
especially the close bonds which bound him to 
his friends in Diisseldorf, London, and Leipzig ; 
the rich store of communications which his friends 
still hold,— declare the very opposite. Of course, 



sitions; and, besides this, the other principle of a man like him could not open his nature to every 



one who approached : this was sheerly impossi- 
ble. He was in much the same position as 
Goethe, though with a far warmer and more 
communicative nature than he. But Mendels- 
sohn carried to an almost morbid extent an un- 
willingness to allude to anything pertaining to 
himself. From principle, he almost never read 
what was written about himself; and he was very 
unwilling that anything, musical criticsim except- 
ed, should be published about him. The will of 
a living man must be law in such a matter as 
this : I trust that a desire to paint him worthily, 
now he has left us, would not ofiend his pure na- 
ture. Enthusiasm, such as greeted him so often, 
indeed so constantly, was not grateful to him : he 
had seen so much that was factitious, that he dis- 
trusted the real, excepting upon the fullest evi- 
dence that it was real. Discriminating praise, 
however, gratified him. That he was sometimes 
irritated, and out of tune, so to speak, as one may 
of a musical artist ; that he was occasionally sub- 
ject to a temporary ill-humor, — no one who knew 
him welt, will deny : but so finely strong a nature 
must be exceedingly sensitive ; and one who car- 
ried in his mind such a burden of thoughts might 
well be pardoned for neglecting other men's talk 
sometimes, and giving full vent to himself. His 
whole education and training had been such as to 
fit him for the most polished society. In large gath- 
erings he wasjfor the most part, very mu ch reserr 
ed; especially where he did not think it worth while 
to make much effort : but, if he did once break 
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the silence, word followed word, each weighty 
and comprehensive ; his entinciation became very 
rapid ; his countenance was all aflame ; and, as 
his knowledge compassed all departments of 
learning, he wandered at his will over the whole 
domain of science and art-. In circles of his near- 
est friendd, where he felt entirely at home, and 
did not fear being misunderstood, be was oAen 
merry and free to the Tery last extent of unre- 
straint. Larger circles he used of^en to enliven 
with graceful contributions of his art ; and the 
social gatherintrs of the Leipzig singers remember 
his presence with the greatest interest. Espec- 
ially his four-part songs, both in the rehearsals 
and when they sang them at the table, gave to 
all the highest pleasure. At such times, Men- 
delssohn was the very picture ot amiability, the 
personification of a lovely character. 

A very beautiful feature in Mendelssohn is his 
treatment of other artists, particularly those 
whose direction differed widely from his own. 
That he should be on the kindest terms with such 
men as Moscheles, Rietz, and David, whose career 
ran in parallel course with his own, and who 
were, moreover, his personal friends, is not at all 
to be wondered at. Yet it would not seem sur- 
prising, if, with the singleness of his devotion to 
bis profession, and the intense earnestness with 
which he approached mu9ic, with the exactness — 
and perhaps I might say, the rigid severity — of 
bis self-discipline, he had turned away somewhat 
coldly from those whose life's course did not co- 
incide with his own. Yet this was very seldom 
the case. In his judgments on the efforts of ar- 
tists personally unknown to him, he was very 
careful and considerate ; yet the play of his fea- 
tures was an excellent barometer of bis feelings. 
The vast numbers of virtuosos whose merit lies 
alone in their rapid execution, he borewith great 
patience. He did not refuse to acknowledge this 
kind of skill, while often pained to the soul at the 
ill-treatment which great masterpieces suffered 
at the hands of such interpreters. But, where 
soul and taste were associated with the mechani- 
cal talent, he was the first to express his satisfac- 
tion, and to speak words of approbation ; and to 
•uch artists he was the kindest benefactor. Some 
examples may show this. In January, 1840, 
Franz Liszt came to Leipzig, for the first time, 
to give concerts. By reason of the somewhat 
mercantile ^ipect of his agent's conduct, and the 
prominence which the latter gave to the prelim- 
inary business arrangements, together with some 
unwonted changes which he made in the Music 
Hall, the public judgment was arrayed against 
Liszt, even before he made his appearance. 
When be seattsd himself at the piano, he was not 
only not greeted with applause, but there were 
actually a few hisses heard. Liszt cast a defiant 
glance at the audience, and struck out into his 
finest style, fairly compelling the disaffected to 
forget their prejudice for the moment, and ap- 
plaud. Still for this there was an unpleasant 
gulf between Liszt and the Leipzig musical pub- 
lie. The reconcilation was but momentary. In 
ibis emergency, what did Mendelssohn do ? He 
gave Liszt a brilliant soiree in the hall of the Ge- 
wandhaus, to which he invited half the musical 
world of Leipzig ; and provided not only a feast 
of melody fit for the gods, but a substantial ban- 
quet- of earthly delicacies besides. It was a 
party on the grandest scale ; and he and his 
wife played the parts of host and hostess in the 



most graceful and winning style. Madame Men- 
delssohn, clad in a simple white dress, moved up 
and down amonn her guests like a fair visitant 
from heaven. The music on that brilliant occa- 
sion WAS equal to the demands of the hour ; and 
it may be said without exaggeration, that perhaps 
Liszt never heard finer in his life. At his de- 
sire, there were given the then new "C-major 
Symphony" by Schubert, the Forty-second Pralm, 
and some passages from Mendelssohn's **St. Paul." 
At the close, Mendelssohn played Bach's triple- 
concerto with Liszt and Miller. The manner 
with which the great Leipzig master comported 
himself towanls the unwelcome stranger com- 
pletely won over the musical public of the city ; 
and, when Liszt gave his next concert, he was 
received and dismissed with the greatest ap- 
plause. 

The next instance of Mendelssohn's magnan- 
imity occurred in 1848. In February of that 
year, Hector Berlioz came from Weimar to Leip- 
zig. He knew that his own direction diverged 
fundamentally from that of Mendelssohn's, and 
feared that his reception by the latter would be 
rather cool. Chelard of Weimar encouraged him 
to write to Mendelssohn. Mendelssohn's answer 
was as follows : *-Dear Berlioz, I thank you hear- 
tily for your pleasant letter, and am rejoiced that 
you still remember our old friendship in Rome. 
I shall never forget it in my life, and shall be glad 
to talk it over with you. Everything that I can do 
to make your stay in Leipzig agreeable to you, 
I shall make it equally my duty and my pleasure 
to do. I believe I can assure you that you will 
be happy here, and be satisfied with artists and 
the public." (Then follow some passages regard- 
ing the preliminary details of a concert.^ "I 
charge you to come as soon as you can leave 
Weimar. I shall rejoice to give yon my hand, 
and to bid you welcome to Germany. Do not 
laugh at my bad French, as you used to do at 
Rome, but remain my friend, as you were then ; 
and I shall always be your own Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy." 

Berlioz came to Leipzig during the rehearsals 
of the **Walpurgis Night," which appeared to 
him a masterpiece. He reminded Mendelssohn 
of their residence* at Rome, and their experi- 
ence at the Baths of Caracalla (where Berlioz 
had made fun of Mendelssohn's belief in immor- 
tality, retribution af^er death, providence, &c.) ; 
and asked him to make him a present of his di- 
rector's staff, which Mendelssohn willingly gave 
him, only on this condition, that Berlioz should 
give his in return. Although, with the re- 
peated rehearsals of the "Walpurgis Night," 
Mendelssohn was completely exhausted, yet he 
helped Berlioz to organize his own concert, and 
treated him, to use his own wards, like a brother. 

But one of the fairest honors which one great 
artist ever paid another was the brilliant soiree 
which Mendelssohn gave in honor of Spohr's 
visit to Leipzig, the 15th of June, 1846. Only 

* Odc eT«Dlng m were exploring together the Bathi of 
Canealla, dehatlng the qne^tlon of the merit or demerit of 
hnraan actlone. and their remnnerfttloa doriog thie life. Ai 
I replied with lome enormity, I know net what, to hlf en- 
tirely rellgloui and orthodox opinloni, hU foot slipped, and 
down he rolled, with many eeratohei and eonturiont. In the 
mini of a rery hard Rtairease. *' Admire the dWlne Joatloe," 
said I, helping him to rise: '4t Is I who blaspheme, and It Is 
yon who fall !*' This impiety, accompanied with peals of 
laughter, appearsd to him too much, It seemed; and from 
that time, religions discussions were always avoided."— &r^ 
lioz^s Miaienl Taw in Qemumf. 



selections from Spohr's music were given, — the 
overture to "Faust," an aria from "Jessonda," 
the violin-concerto in E minor (played by Joa- 
chim), two songs with clarionet accompaniment, 
and the "Consecration of the Tones." It must 
have been a rare pleasure to Spohr to have seen 
his works brought out in the perfection of the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, and under Mendels- 
sohn's direction ; and, to the public, it was a great 
delight to see these two eminent composers side 
by side. At the close, Spohr went into the or- 
chestra ; and, to manifest his pleasure at the 
manner in which his pieces had been brought out, 
he directed the last two movements of bis sym- 
phony with all the old fire of youth. 



Beeihoyen and the Varioni Editions of hif 

Worki. 

Be*tkov§n** ITorfa in (As E^'tien Publithed 6y Breltkopf k 

Hirtel. 

BT OTTO JAHlf.* 

It has, tor some time past, ber*ome a custom 
among us to publish editions of the complete 
works of popular authors : friends and admirers 
have taken steps to.coUert and arrange the scat- 
tered works of deceaserl writers, and even some 
living ones have themselves been induced by the 
favor of the public to collect their own works. 
R(*oently, complete editions have grown to be a 
decided matter of fashion, and long rows of the 
complete works of German classics, of very va- 
ried classicality, fill the book-shelves. It is no 
longer an unheard-of occurrence for authors, at 
th<^ outset of their literary career, to think of a 
collective edition of their yet unwritten books, 
and to publiiih annually three or four volumes of 
their complete works. It is, howe^'er, satisfac- 
tory that, in this manner, the gross amount of our 
literature is perfectly kept up, and rendered ac- 
cessible for the enjoyment of readers, and the 
studies of investigators ; and thousrh, in too many 
cases, the practicability of such collections is bas- 
ed more upon a love for collecting and a pleas- 
ure in perfect sets, than on any sterling interest 
in the literary productions themmslves, we must 
not find fault with the fact, for in this ease, as in 
all matters where an important result can be at- 
tained only by the participation of the masses, 
we may be very well satisfied when the taste and 
sympathy of the public are in anywise directed 
to what is right and good. In what each individ- 
ual conceives the common aim to consist ; to what 
an extent he takes part inwardly in the general 
movement; and what lasting gain he is able to 
derive from such eflTorts are questions we may 
confidently leave every one to decide for himself. 
As a rule, however, people in Germany are far 
from entertaining the opinion that the public are 
bound to prove their interest in literature not 
alone by rearfing^ but also by purchanng ; that 
they are under certain obligations to the author 
with whose productions they would not like to 
dispense ; that they only discharge those obliga- 
tions by rendering him materially free and inde- 
pendent to pursue his labors in art ; and that, by 
so doing, they also are working, according to a 
natural law, in the cause of literature, the pros- 
perity of which is acknowledged by every one as 
the ornament and pride of the nation. While in 
England and France a man who is in easy cir- 
cumstances, and makes any pretension to educa- 
tion, regards himself as bound in honor by that 
very pretension to set aside a reasonable sum in 
his household expenditure for literature and art, 
in the corresponning classes of society among our- 
selves, to buy hooks is still regarded as a most 
superfluous piece of luxury. The majority of the 
purchasing public is, <'OnsequentIy, composed of 
those who cannot well do without books as the 
implements of their profession, and such persons 
form neither the largest nor the most afiluent sec- 
tion of the reading public. 

* Translated, (for the London Mimeol World) by J. Y. 
Brldgemar, from the original In Die Orenxbotfn. 
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The poitition of the public with respect to lh3 
music-publisliin;; tracle is essentially different to 
its position towards the booksetling trade. Music 
is purchased beyond comparison most extensively 
by those who themselves play and sinjj, and con- 
sists, therefore, only of such as comes within the 
sphere of their powers of execution and of their 
taste. Thus the rejrular market depends upon 
the majority of half-educated amateurs, whose 
taste is influenced in the course it takes prinri- 
p5«lly by the music master, or the p^vformanres 
of virtuosi. The wants of Vocal Asso^'iations 
and Concert-jrivinjf Sociotios are of a different 
kind. Very limited, on the other hand, is the 
number of thoronuhly educated musicians, who 
purchase music with independent jud^zment and 
serious interest, in order, for pleasure or for in- 
struction, to gain a comprehensive view or a con- 
nected knowledge of their art, either in certain 
sp*M'ial branches or on a more extended scale. 
Pr^'f -ssional musicians have not always the edu- 
ca*ion or the wish, and frequently not the leis- 
ure, for pursuing; studies of this description. In 
most instances, the necessary means are wanting. 
Even at the present day, it is but sehlom that 
music is made the object of really 8<*ientifi(!, and 
more especially historical research, demanding a 
comprehensive apparatus, and consequently there 
is an almost total want of great collections, com- 
menced and continu«»d on a definite plan.. With 
the exception of the great libraries of Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna, there is, f>robably, scarcely 
a library in G« rmany that recognizes and fosters 
mtisic as a subject entitled to a separate depart-' 
m«nt of its own : even the Conservatoires and 
similar institutions appear not yet to have expe- 
rienced the necessity of musical collections calcu- 
lated for something more than the mere passing 
requirements of the moment. The system of 
supporting public libraries, a system of such mo- 
ment in the case of literary enterprises of more 
than ordinary extent, is so seldom available for 
the music-trade that it can scaniely be regarded 
a* an element to be taken into consideration. 
The music-trade is, therefore, immeasurably more 
dependent than the book-trade upon the wants 
of the day and all its caprices ; and this affinity 
with the fashions explains many a peculiar phe- 
nomenon, such, for instance, as the decoration of 
the title-pages, to which we may generally apply 
the words of that modest critic who said : "It may 
not be in good taste, but still it is an ornament ;" 
the custom, so unfavorable to historical research, 
and even to mere curiosity, of omitting the year 
of publication ; and much more of a similar des- 
cription, giving a volume of music the look of a 
book of fashions. Though certainly arising in 
the first place from the fact that, on account of 
its having to be engraved, music costs more to 
print, in proportion to the average sale, than 
Dooks cost, tne high price of music is connected 
with the above considerations. It results from 
the constitution of the public that large editions 
constitute rare exceptions in the music-trade, and 
that those works that do not go off at all or in 
only small numbers bears a larger proportion to 
those which find a sale than is the case in the 
book -trade. A popular work has, therefore, to 
make up for the losses occasioned by a number 
of works which have not proved successful, and it 
need not be remarked that works which are good 
in a business sense are not always so in an artis- 
tic one. A piratical publisher can, for this rea- 
son, easily sell at low prices, as he pays the au- 
thor nothing, and prints only what his experience 
tells him has a large sale without his being oblig- 
ed to purchase that experience by ventures 
which do not cover the expense of productiim. 
The high price is connected, likewise, with the 
exorbitantly heavy discount usually allowed to 
the retail houses ; out it also results, at least par- 
tially, from the peculiar position occupied by the 
public of musical amateurs. As an almost gener- 
eral rule, the music-masters undertake to be the 
agents between the music-publishers and the pur- 
chasing public ; the allowance which they claim 
has gradually become, in their eyes, a well-earn- 
ed right, or, at least, an item of revenue they 
cannot conveniently spare, and which they pos- 
sess sufficient influence to maintain. With such 



deductions, we can very well understand that the 
shop-price must be fiXed very high. 

Though we may assume that what is printed 
in the way of books rightly represents, on the 
whole, the state of scientific and artistic produc- 
tion in literature, we cannot assert this, to any- 
thing like the same extent, of music. Until the 
last third of the eighteenth century ,in Germany as 
in Italy,an overwhelming majority of compositions 
were circulated only in manuscript copies, that 
is, in every respect, in a highly unsatisfactory 
manner. It certainly sometimes happened that, 
in order to ensure greater publicity for them, 
composers etched their own works, as, for in- 
stance, we know that Bach and Telemann did. 
At that epoch, therefore, mere casual circum- 
stances exercised the greatest possible influence 
in determining which compositions should become 
extensively known, and which be hoarded up for, 
and rendered accessible only to a subsequent 
generation. Thus the most uncertain standard 
for forming a just appreciation of any master is 
that furnished by his printed compositions; we 
have no right to assume either that the works of 
the best masters, or the best works of such mas- 
ters were made public by means of the printing- 
Sress. A striking instance of this is furnished by 
ohann Sebastian Bach, of whom only very little 
was published during his lifetime. Even that lit- 
tle included not his great masterpieces, but mere- 
ly the instrumental compositions, for which, at 
any rate, a considerably extensive public of pian- 
ists and orsan-players was to be expected. It 
was not till after the revival of the Mafthduxpa^- 
»w)n, by Zelter and Mendelssohn, that Bach's vo- 
cal compositions began to be snatched from obliv- 
ion; and for years and years to come the Bach 
Society may go on publishing unprinted works, 
not one of which is without its peculiar signifi- 
cance. Of such a master as^Hasse, who for more 
than a generation reigned supreme on the stage 
of Germany and Italy, only detached composi- 
tions have been made known by means of the 
press— in short, it is an exception when the la- 
bors of a celebrated composer are to be estimated 
by his printed works. In London, on the con- 
trary, most of Handel's grand compositions were 
immediately printed, and in Paris it was even the 
rule for operas to be engraved on being perform- 
ed, a fact to be explained by the grand scale on 
which things are done in both those cities. The 
system, it is true,, has, since then, been complete- 
ly changed, and, at the present time, it is more 
especially the music-publishers of Germany who 
keep in view the high mission of permanently 
preserving great works of lasting value. But 
though, now-a-days, nearly all the works of any 
importance written by the principal masters, 
masters who exercise a determining influ- 
ence, are printed, and thus preserved for the en- 
joyment and study of future generations, such 
works constitute only an extremely small portion 
of the mass of music brought into the market. 
Nor does this music, in the majority of instances, 
at all represent those superior,sterling composers, 
men with high and noble aspirations, who only 
under especially favorable circumstances succeed 
in seeing printed what they have created in. true 
devotion to art ; it represents only the caprice 
that changes with the nour, and the defective ed- 
ucation of amateurs, who will never be at a loss 
for complaisant pens. Hence we may assert that, 
on the whole, the labors of the composers of our 
time, even though the history of art may never 
or only imperfectly become acquainted with them, 
are more serious and more important than the 
mass of printed works would lead us to expect — 
a fact which cannot, in any way, be declared of 
literature. 

(To b« Continued.) 



Beethoven's Biographers. 

The following is the Preface to Herr Luixwio 
Nohl's new life of Beethoven, of which the first vol- 
ume, £«e^ouen'5 Jugend (youth) f 1770-92— has re- 
cently appeared in Vienna. The translation, which 
we find in the London Musical World, is there offer- 
ed as ''guost- literal." 



The following Biography of Beethoven is founded 
entirely upon my own researches. On this occasion, 
I had not, as I had with my Mozai-t, merely to fash- 
ion matter already collected from the best authorities 
by a colchrated scholar, and to present to the gaze of 
every one the image of a great man in art in all his 
grandeur and with the charm of life ; in doing which. 
I may observe parenthetically, I have to regret that 
the execution of my work, in other respects my own, 
hears trace of the materials in question and of their 
scientific treatment. My present task, on the contra- 
ry, wnn principally one of historical investigation : 
partly to verify, by documentary evidence, existing 
materials, and partly to discover fresh. 

That this leading duty of a historian, namely the 
collection and sifting of materials, has either never 
been performed at all, or not performed in a satisfac- 
tory manner by any of Beethoven's biographers up to 
the present day ; and that none of the existing works 
are really biographies of him, are facts on which peo- 
ple have long been agreed. It was this state of 
things which called forth the following attempt to 
write a life of the master founded upon unimpeacha- 
ble authorities ond at the same time completely ex- 
haustive. The first part, together with the authori- 
ties I have consulted, is now submitted to the impar- 
tial jndgment of my professional colleagues, and, 
more especially, to the friendly consideration of the 
general public, for whom, in particular, the text at 
least of the hook is intended . 

In this place, I need speak only briefly of preced- 
ing Biographies, for Beethoven's vonth is altogether 
neglected in them. As a general rule, one author 
has simply followed the other, without original criti- 
cism or further investigation. • 

First comes the work, in two volumes, of one of 
our leadincr mnsical scholars : **Ludwig van BeethO' 
vettf Leben und Schnffen, von A'. B. Marx. Berlin, O. 
Jsnke, 1859." For this, I refer the reader to the 
criticism of the American, Alexander Thayer, in 
Vienna, who for years past haM been devoting him- 
self to the most careful study of Beethoven's life, and, 
in Dwitfht's Journal of Music, Boston, I86OJN0. 420, 
has conclusively settled, with as much outspoken 
frankness as learning, the value of the biographical 
portion of the hook. Unfortunately, too, I must re- 
mark thnt in the second edition, published last year, 
the worthy author did not consider it necessary, after 
having suppressed a few small errors, to proceed him- 
self to the investigation of his materials. It seems 
as thongh he intended the biographical element mere- 
1v ro illnstrnte snhordinately the master's creations. 
That this, namely the se«thetico-critical consideration 
of Beethoven's works, constitutes the chief value of 
the hook I showed, a short time since, in a notice in 
the periodical called Orion, Hamburgh, Hoffmann 
and 'Co., vol. II., p. l^et sfo,, though I shall not be 
able properly to estimate his analysis till I come to 
those parts of my own work where I treat of these 
things. 

The five-volume work of the Livonian, Wilhelm 
von Lens. Bussian Councillor of State, "Beethoven, 
eine Kunststudie, 1855-60," which, in its first part, 
appears to have served as the basis of Dr. Marx's 
book, while it is itself, without any particular criti- 
cism of its own, taken from the writings of Wcgeler 
and Rios, Schindler and Seyfried, contains only in 
the last three volumes — "Kritischer Katalog s&mmU 
licher Werke*' — new historical matter, a portion ot 
which was extracted by indefatigable questioning 
from the chronicler Schindler, and a portion, certain- 
ly not without great industry and trouble, collected 
from other sources ; but, apirt from the fact thut it is 
a work of only small importance, to the disgust of so 
many admirers of Beethoven in quest of information, 
it labors under a truly chronic nntrustworthiness. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that the German Rus- 
sian, with his education of a thorough man of the 
world, and likewise the clever but eccentric Oulibi* 
cheff, have succeeded in obtaining many a glance into 
the universal nature of the master, and that, despit'e 
all monstrosities of style as of matter, there lurk in 
the book the elements of highly varied interest. As, 
however, almost nothing at all is to be found in it 
relating to Beethoven's youth, we must defer until 
later passing a final opinion on it 

Possessing a value of their own and constituting a 
genuine authority for Peethoven's vouth, and, conse- 
quently a basis u>r all future works, are the Biog- 
raphische Nolizm, bv Dr. Wegelcr and Ferdinand 
Ries, which were published, in 1838, at Coblentz. 
The value of the information the v contain will be 
self-evident in the course of our Biography. What- 
ever Wegeler says is, with the exception of some few 
pardonable errors, perfectly and historically true. 
But it is, as a rule, with Ries's anecdotes as with 
those of the Chevalier Ignaz von Sey fried, which are 
contained in the appendix to a work of his, Beethovens 
Studien, published in 1832, and which were, a short 
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time Rinoe, proved, hy a praotined hand, to be utterly 
worthless. Butli these writers narrate, it is true, 
from their own experience, bat they are at the same 
time giving us their reminiscences of a period since 
which nearly a generation has passed, and over 
which, moreover, a gloom appears only too often 
cast by personal feeling. 

Much valuable information concerning Beethoven's 
yonth is contained, also, in the memoranda which, 
under the name of the Fiachkof*Khe Handschrijt are 
preserved in the Berlin Library. These memoranda 
were drawn up for the purpose of a biography, which, 
immediately after Beethoven's death, was undertak- 
en by a socieMr consisting of friends of his, but which 
a multitude of obstacles caused to miscarry. They 
are founded upon communications of Beethoven and 
persons who enjoyed bis intimate friendship, and we 
shall find the facts they contain confirmed elsewhere 
aa perfectly correct. 

Finally, the best work in a historical sense which 
exists concerning Beethoven, a work with which ev- 
ery one is tolerablv acquainted, Anton Schindler'a 
Bioaraphie von Ludung van Berthoven, which, as far 
back as 1860, reached its third, or, more properly 
speaking, second edition, is of the greatest possible 
value as an authority, but, as far as the master's 
youth is concerned, gives us very little more than We- 
geler's Notizen. In the summer of last year I once 
again met this most meritorious historiographer of 
Beethoven. I had been previously well acquainted 
with him . Whoever could have beheld the sincere 
friendliness with which the strange old gentleman, 
with his mummified exterior. received me in his house, 
and how he treated me, thongh I intended to graze 
in the kitchen garden he had so carefully cultivated 
— whoever could have beheld the unwearied attention 
with which, for days together, he went through, cor- 
rected, and completed, piece by piece, the materials 
I had gathered — the disinterested readiness with 
which he read or showed me a great deal in Beetho- 
ven's papers, and the tears, eloquent proofs Qf emo- 
tion, which the lively recollection of his deceased 
great friend and of better davs called forth in the old 
and lonely man, over whose head those days had long 
since passed — whoever, finally, could have heard the 
Animated and encouraging greeting with which he 
took leave of me, the young biographer, who was 
preparing for my task not without deep anxiety, and 
now he loudly bade me be of good courage — whoever 
had experienced all this as I did, would also, as I do, 
willingly forget all the rudeness and all the wrong of 
which the somewhat obstinate and imperious old gen- 
tleman, who had accustomed himself to regard the 
knowledge of Beethoven's life and deeds as his own 
domain, may have been guilty, though mostly when 
irritated into such a course, against so many. Nay, 
such a person would not fail to pay a certain degree 
of respect to the fidelity with which the only one of 
Beethoven's friends who was not to be scared away 
constituted himself, after Beethoven's death, his in- 
yariably devoted servant, willingly accepting all 
kinds of neglect and many a slight in order to con- 
tinue serving his great lord and master. It is such 
rare fidelity as this which also deserves a crown 1 

At present he is dead, this true squire of the Mas- 
ter's I He died too soon, far ]oo soon, for me. and 
for everyone who cares aught for accurate knowledge 
of Beethoven. With him there sank into the grave a 
rich store of reminiscences, of which neither he him- 
self knew how to profit fully nor any one else to se- 
cure. His work, however — though the want of plaa- 
tic power and high mental cultivation on the part of 
the author prevents it from possessing the value of an 
actual picture of Beethoven s life^will, especially in 
the later portions of our biography, prove not merely 
a perfect mine of wealth in the bhape of knowledge of 
B^thoven's actions, but will be, also, for every fu- 
ture biographer a kind of standard of rectification for 
Beethoven's character, of the real nature of which, 
though ho was only able to unfold it piecemeal in his 
work, Schindler appears to have possessed an incom- 
parably deeper presentiment than any of his succes- 
sors. 

Of the way in which I myself have understood my 
task, how I have conceived Beethoven, and how I 
have divided his career, it is not for me to speak here. 
It must be explained by the book itself, especially as 
the reasons influencing me are given either in the 
body of the work or in the remarks. In placing the 
great Master of Music in the centre of the history of 
his own times, and not simply in the centre of art, I 
am only continuing the attempts of all my predeces- 
sors, each of whom felt, more or less, that the intel- 
lectual efforts of the age were united in this artist's 
individuality, aud that the social and political life es- 
pecially of that grand period found so strong- an echo 
in Beethoven that he must be i^arded as one of the 
principal supporters of the most productive ideas of 
the preseut century. Therefore do I hope that both 
tho Dody of my book and the appendix to it, will not 



he connidercd as an important authority for tho his- 
tory of music alone. 

if I can by any means succeed in mastering the ex- 
traordinarily extensive mass of literature connected 
with the sniiject, I think I shall be able to complete 
the following volume, "Beethovens Mannesafter^ 1793 
his 1814," also during the current year. This will l)e 
followed first by "Beethovens letzte Jahre, 1815-27," 
and, finally by "Beethoven's Werke." 

It still remains for me to express my warmest 
thanks to all those gentlemen who have nssixtcd me 
in my labors. If. instead of naming them all. I men- 
tion here merely Dr. Hanslick ; Dr. von Sonnlcith- 
ner ; Dr. Stand thartner ; Dr. Weilen ; Dr. C. von 
Wurzhach, with his very valuable Beethoven Collec- 
tion ; Hcrren Fr. Espagne in Berlin ; H. M. Schlet- 
terer in Augsburg ; and J. J. Maier of this town, I 
must, at the same time, confess that, without the as- 
sistance of the many remaining,! should scarcely have 
collected such a rich store of materials, as that with 
which I tru«t, in the following volumes of my work, 
to delight all the friends of our Master. Should I, 
however, have, moreover, succeeded in imparting to 
my narrative something both of that hii;h earnest- 
ness and of that heart-rejoicini; humor which, on the 
one hand, caused Beethoven himself to be an object 
of such deep reverence, and, on the other, so of^en 
enabled those around him to overlook the instances 
of unevenness in his behavior — if. in other words, this 
first part of Beethoven's life should give a clear idea 
of that peculiar greatness which elevates this artist, 
in his character as well as in his creations, above his 
contemporaries, and places him side by side with the 
greatest men of any age, the object of my labors will 
be attained, and many an hour of severe exertion 
amply rewarded. L. Nohl. 

Munich, the lOth March, 1864. 
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^For Dwlght*i Jonmal of Mual«. 

Harriet Hosmer*! Zenobia. 

Zenobia, the royal Palmyrene, dethroned, deserted 
by her followers, enchained, and forced thus igno- 
miniously to walk in the train of her conqueror ; — 
mute, dejected, heart-broken, surely 1 

But when we enter that presence we are undeceived ; 
for in the marble before us seem embodied all of 
lofty sadness, noble endurance and calm despair, the 
dark voices of which find utterance in the Polo- 
naises of Chopin, and we instinctively pay our homage 
to royalty, for Zenobia stands revealed to us, — a 
queen. 

The figura is erect, but there is nothing of defiance ; 
the head is bowed, but there is nothing of concession ; 
— simply majesty. 

If, at some future day, she does succumb to Aure- 
lian, it is plainly no part of her purpose now ; the 
month perpetual abiding place of all expression, tells 
us that. The lips, quiet and firm, seem to hold in 
check all of pride and indignation that lives and 
bums within, as though even this were something too 
sacred to meet the eyes of her captor. There is 
little here to gratify the vanity of Aurelian. He can- 
not meet that look of calm disdain, which says so 
plainly : 

— "This hast thou done ; bo glad ! now, ieok 

Tho stnogth to oso wbleh thou hast ipeat In goCttog !** 

without feeling that, in truth, she is as much above 
all need of him' as when she sat, enthroned, with a 
nation at her command. 

Miss Hosmer leaves much for us to divine in her 
statue. She has not endeavored to reproduce,in the 
face of her heroine, those delicate feminine traits and 
emotions which she feels, as only a woman can feel, 
and which the artist understands, as only a woman 
can understand, for these lose much of their intensity 
in the effort to find expression ; but she has suygesied 
them all by one master-stroke of art, — the drooping 
appeal of the right arm, which addresses itself direct* 
ly to the heart of the beholder. Here alone does the 
Queen betray any hint of that weakness which is her 
glory, inasmuch as without it would be no strength. 
The face is a riddle, like that of the Sphinx, and the 
right arm its solution. 



Hope is lost, — the scourge is inexorable ; she is 
crowned with sorrow, but she wean it regally aa 
should a queen. 

In the contemplation of this admirable conception 
are conveyed many impressions which cannot be 
analyzed or traced to any distinct cause to attempt ; 
this, is to destroy them ; therefore we did not purpose 
to criticize, and we have already rendered our modi- 
cum of praise. A. A. C. 
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Leipzig. 

The Orchestra's correspondent writes, under date 
of Jan. 6th. 

On New Tear's Day Music holds her court in 
Leipzig, and readmits the gue»ts who desire to pay 
her homage. Whatever day in the week it may be, 
the first of the second half of the Gewandhans con- 
certs is held then. As is fitting upon so solemn 
an anniversary, the music is mostly or a serious char- 
acter. This year the concert opened with Mendel- 
sohn's impressive eight-part Motet [a eapella), 
"Mitten wirim Lefien sindmit dem Tod umfawfen" I 
have previously had occasion to speak of this beauti- 
ful motet ,' the composer seems to have been deeply 
imbued with the simple solemnity of Luther's words. 
Although the intonation of all the singers was not 
quite perfect, tlie efftct of the motet, sung by a larger 
body of voices than I had yet heard it, was most 
touching. Dr. Hnupimsnn's " KircIienstUkce" for 
chorus and orchestra — anthems we should call 
them in England — are of a different character, and 
have a more modem coloring. That they are models 
of form and harmonical treatment is implied by the 
fact of Dr. Hauptmann having written them ; 
the greatest living authority on the theory of musie 
could not ho otherwise than correct. But besidea 
this formal merit, each of these anthems has a dis- 
tinct feeling of its own. In the firnt. "Und GaUes 
WW istdennoch gut** it seems as if it were intended 
to represent the almost passionate assertion of trust 
in the (rood ness of the Divine Love, even while suf- 
fering involuntary sttre up the doubts, which faith 
forces to beHtill. The second, "iV/cAf soganx wirti 
meiner Du vergessen" is more calm ; the beautiful 
grace and flow of the melody tell of a socl in which 
faith has mastered all doubts, and which firmly bo- 
lie ves that though "heaviness may endure for a night, 
joy cometh in the morning." 'These anibem« are 
frequently sung in the Thomas Church, and may 
he strongly recommended to any choral societies 

rssessing a eood orchestra ; for English church use 
do not think they would be entirely suitable, as it 
would he difBcnlt to arrange the accompaniment 
effectively for the organ. 

The instrumental solo pieces are precious "nng- 
cets" just brought to light. The firet is a Concerto 
for the Violin (D msjor) by Mozart, written at Salz- 
burg, in Ociober, 1775, when he was in his twenti- 
eth year. The work, which is still but in manu- 
script, ia in the possession of Htrr Andrtf. How any 
thing so pleasing could so lonn: have been kept in the 
dark is hardly conceivable. It had, I believe been 
shown at various times to several violinists; they 
must have glanced at it very superficially not to have 
appreciated its many beauties. I will not say that 
it IS a great work, but it has the genuine Mozart 
grace of beauty and sound ; the andante has a bone of 
sweet melancholy which is very charming — it is a 
genuine love-song. The accompanying orehestim 
consistt of the string quartet, horns and oboes. Nei- 
ther the clarionet (for which Mozart had afterwards 
so great an affection) nor the bassoons are employed. 
Herr David, who performed the concerto, has en- 
riched it with some excellent cadenzas, which, while 
giving it brilliancy, do not disharmonize with ita 
style ; but it may, perhaps, be Questioned whether 
the pieces of "passage-work" in the cadenza inserted 
in the slow movement are quite in the character that 
Mozart would have sanctioned. The other solo was 
exhumed from the rich stores of Bach's forgotten or 
unknown works. It is the Preludst Sarabande, and 
Gavotte from Bach's fifth suite for the violoncello, 
which Herr David transposed and arranged for the 
violin, and has added a supporting accompaniment 
for the pianoforte. If I am not mistaken, this smU 
is the one in which Bach directs the highest string 
of the violoncello to be tuned a note lower than the 
usual pitch : it is difficult to imagine what could 
have been his motive for doing this ; to the perform- 
er the difficulty of execution must have been greatly 
increased. The three movements are beautiful speo- 
imens of Bach's best style. I hope that the publica- 
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tion of this find the other compnnion pieces apon 
which Herr David is still at worlc will make these 
compositions accessihle to those who like to play and 
listen to the highest style of violin music. Bat who- 
ever takes them up must not approach them as mere 
mechanical studies — they are true musical poems. 

The orchestral works were Cherubini's "Solemn 
Afarchf** written for the funeral of Charles X., a sim- 
ple but impressive composition, and Beethoven's sym- 
phony in C minor. 

In the fourth Gewandhans Chamber Music Con- 
cert, a new work (MS.) by Gade was performed — a 
Sextet (for two violins, two violas, two violoncellos. 
It would be unjust to the conipcser to form a final 
opinionr from a sinf^ie hearinp: of a work on such a 
seale, and the score of which is not published. The 
second movement (Scherzo) seemed to please the 
mo.st; it is really very clever and wol'ked out with 
much spirit. The first and third movements are 
graceful and pleasing, even although they may be 
somewhat monotonous. The subject of the fourth 
movement is hnrdly marked enough ; the extreme 
rapidity with which it was taken made it almost un- 
intelliirible. The other numbers were Beethoven's 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, excellently 
played by the Herrcn Knpellmeister Reineeke and 
Liiherk ; and Mendelssohn's Octet, the marvellous 
Scherzo of which produced its never-failing effect. 

Very generous gif^s have already been made by 
the Mendelssohn family from the proceeds of the 
sale of the Mendelssohn Letters The S/acUrath of 
Leipsic have just made known another noble present. 
The Herren Paul and Dr. Karl Mendelssohn hsve 
entrusted the Sfadtrath with a further sum of 1500 
thalers from the same source ; the interest of this 
snm is to be given yearly on the 3rd February, Men- 
delssohn's birthday, to a pupil of the Leipsic Con- 
servatorium. 

Some Quarter of a century ago, much interest was 
excited yn the musical circles of Leipsic by a 
young Englishman, who passed a'winter there for 
the sake of enjoying Mendelssohn's instruction, and 
of profiting by the rich stores of music there to be 
heard. We have but to turn to the various articles 
which Schumann wrote about that time to see how 
high was the opinion of the "young Englishman's" 
talents ; and wo may also discover how cordial a 
spirit then prevailed in Leipsic, how delighted the 
leading musicians were to discover promise of high 
endowments, and with what warm encouragement 
the young men were met by those who had already 
advanced further on their way. Would that this 
same cordiality, this readiness not only to acknowl- 
edge, but to seek for, taleiit from names as yet un- 
known, were still to be found amongst the critics 
and the concert audiences of Leipsic I In the twelfth 
Gewandhans concert, the warmth of his reception 
told Prof. Stemdale Bennett, the "young English- 
man" of the time to which I have referred, that he 
had not been forgotten by his old friends. He had 
brought with him the Allegro^ Menxutio and Rondo 
Jinale Ca series which I hope will soon, by the addi- 
tion of a slow movement, become a complete sym- 
phony), which was first brought out in London last 
summer at a Philharmonic concert. Knowing how 
exhausting is the life of a London music-teacher, es- 
pecially of one so much sought after as Prof. Bennett, 
there were some who feared that the delicate fancy, 
which in the beginning of his career had given to the 
world pieces so charming as the Wood Nymph and 
Naiades overtures, the F minor pianoforte concerto, 
the three "Water Sketches," &c., &c., might have 
begun to dry up. It was a great pleasure to find 
that these fean were groundless. The Allegro and 
Mtnuetio are so fresh and graceful that they may be 
ranked among the best Prof. Bennett has written ; in 
the Rondo the interest rather fslls off. 

The simple, natural beauty of the music, the clear- 
ness of its construction, and the excellent taste with 
which it was instrumented, were at once appreciated 
by the audience, who expressed their pleasure by 
loud applause, and by a recall of the composer. 

The pianist in this concert was Dr. (!) Satter. His 
performance of Beethoven's concerto in G showed 
that although he is essentially a solo pianist of the 
roost modem and brilliant school, he can give a re- 
spectful interpretation of the works of the great mas- 
ters ; there was no attempt to substiiute brilliancy of 
finger for chastened taste. 

The name of the singer, as announced upon the 
programme, was Canzoni Gastold ; report says that 
A yery short time ago the lady was known by a more 
familiar German name : her voice is a contralto of 
some compass, and of a pleasant quality ; her style, 
though not so purely Italian as her name, is good, 
and her execution suffioient for the pieces she select- 
ed — an Aria from Handel's *'5Wn«/*,"and Schubert's 
" Wanderer . ** Judging from her performance on this 
occasion, she may be considered a singer of good 
promise. 



The other orchestral pieces were Cherubini's over- 
ture to the " Wassertr&ger^' (better known by ita 
French title "Lea deux ./oum^M"), and Beethoven's 
great (No. 8) "Leonore" overture. 

The sixth Euterpe concert brought out two pieces 
hitherto unheard here. The first was the Andante 
from Schubert's "Tragic iSymp^owy." As the whole 
work has not yet been printea, it is impossible to say 
how far it bears out the title its composer has given 
it. The fragment performed this evening has not 
that depth of feeline which would be expected in 
trngic music; judging it apart from its title, the An- 
dante is a graceful piece of music, but will hardly 
hear comparison with its composer's greater works. 
The other novelty was an overture to "Prometheus," 
by Woldemar Banriel . In almost nil the works of 
this composer which I have yet heard there is a strong 
tendency to gloom, and, as the Germans call it, 
Weltttchmerz ; what light there is, is lurid rather than 
healthv sunshine. But still there is no doubt that 
Herr Bargiel has at times moments of inspiration 
which show him to possess real poetic fire. There 
are some fine passages in the overture, but I would 
prefer to express no positive opinion till I have heard 
It again ; the performance was too unsatisfactory to 
make it possible to judge fairly ,* the wind instru- 
ments, which have a very important part in the score, 
were unusually out of tune. The other orchestral 
pieces were Bach's vigorous concerto for three vio- 
lins, three violas, three violoncellos and contrabass, 
and Beethoven's Symphony in A. The Concerto, 
which has nothing for tne wind instiuments to do, was 
the most satisfactorily performed of the two ; it is a 
wonderful example of the manly strength and joyous 
humor of the old cantor. 

At the usual Friday evening soiree of the pupils of 
the Conservatorium last week Professor Bennett was 
present by invitation of the directors. All the music, 
with the exception of a quartet by Beethoven, was 
selected from the Professor's compositions. It in- 
cluded the Capriccio in E (Op. 22), "Suite de Pieces" 
(Op. 25), Sestet in F sharp minor, first and last move- 
ments (Op. 6), and the Pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor, first and second movements, The Professor 
expressed himself as much pleased with the way in 
which the various pieces were performed. 



Paris. 

Musical Doings in 1864. — The most import- 
tant event of the year is undoubtedly the Imperial 
Decree, dated Jan. 6th, 1864, authorizing the "Liber- 
ty des 'Theatres." This decree came into force on 
the 1st of July. Until that time the repertoire of 
each theatre was restricted to a certain class of 
of piece (Tragedy in one. Drama in another, Opera 
in a third, &c.), to which the manager was bound to 
adhere. But since the above date, and as the regu- 
lation now stands, there is nothing to prevent the 
Theatre FranQnis from playing "Athafie** and the 
" Wandering Minstrel," with a hornpipe between the 
acts, or the opera playine " Geornt DamweU" and 
"Roland," on the same night. What the result of 
this measure will be remains to be seen. At all events 
it will do no harm, and will still the tearful com- 
plaints of many would-be managers, who were sure of 
making their fortunes were they allowed to do as they 
pleased. They have now a chance of displaying 
those talents which up to the present seem to )iave 
been ''horn to blush unseen ;" and as soon as they 
make up their minds to do something worthy of ap- 
plause we are ready to burst our white kids as a token 
of gratitude and appropriation. By the same decree, 
a change has been made in the manner of awarding 
the musical Grand Prixde /?om«, which until this last 
year was decided by the entire AcadAnie des Beaux 
Arts ; {Institut), the works by the competitors for the 
prize being judged in the first Section de Musique, 
and afterwards confirmed by the whole body of 
Academicians. At the present time three out of the 
six gentlemen forming the Section mentioned are 
professors at the Conservatoire ; and it has rightly 
been deemed improper that they should judge the 
works of their own disciples. The' prize (which gives 
five years residence in Rome, with a liberal pension 
to its lucky holder) is now awarded by a jury of nine, 
chosen by lot out of a list of some thirty of the most 
distinguished musicians. This arrangement has 
brought another change. The successful cantata is 
no longer performed at the Institut, but is honored 
by a really "public" performance at the opera. 
Another excellent measure is the oblieation imposed 
on the manager oftlieThdatre Lyrique (as an ac- 
knowledgment of his subvention), to mount every 
year an opera in three acts, by one of the Roman 
pensionnaires t who has not already had a work per- 
formed in Paris. This is a great boon to those gen- 
tlemen, who after five years residence in the "Eter- 
nal City," find themselves on their return to Paris 
lost amid the crowd of " jeunes compositeurs" whose 



name is legion, and who pass their time in sadly 
wandering through the streets In search of that rara 
avis, a libretto. Kow they have a chance of being 
successful at the concours, which awaits them on their 
return to France ; and the thought of that will 
doubtless incite them to harder work than what they 
generally indulge in Italy, and which, according to 
tradition, consists in buying a ream of scorincr 
paper, smoking cigarettes, and doing the dolce far 
niente worse than a lazzarone. The Emperor of the 
French and the Ministre (Le Mardchal Vaillant), 
whom these affairs legard, have both of them the 
reputation of being confirmed anti-musicians. This 
may be the case ; but certainly the three new mea- 
sures adopted, and the reception of the author of 
"Roland" (M. Mcrmet) as a guest at the Compi^gne, 
prove that if the head of the Government does not 
care for music himself, he certainly shows great con- 
sideration for those who do. The theatres, particu- 
larly the opera, have done good business during the 
year. The revival of " Mois^' took place a few 
days before the Ist January, and was very successful. 
This was followed by a ballet in three acts, " La 
Maschera," in which Mdlle. Boschetti made her 
d^ut. Shortly af>er, "Le Docteur Magnus," an 
opera in one act, by M. Dnprato, was given ; hut the 
great production was "Roland h Ronceveaux," which, 
as far as the treasury is concerned, has been more 
snccessfnl than any work produced for the last thirty 
years. " Nemea," a ballet in two acts, was also 
played with moderate success. The Cahier des 
Charges of the Opera contains an article setting forth 
that two operas and two ballets, one of each grand, 
and the other petit, are to be given every year ; and 
M. Perrin, the present manager, is the first for many 

J rears who has carried out these conditions to the 
etter. Two Chanteuses t^hrea, Mile. Camille De 
Maesen and Madame Pascal, and a basse noble, M. 
David, made their d^uts successfully, and now form 
part of the troupe ; and among the first appearances 
in the ballet we have Miles. RMchette (adiemwucc^s), 
Salvoni, and Laure-Fonta. 

The Opdra Comique began the year with ** La 
Fiancie du Roi de Garbe." libretto bv the late M. 
Scribe and M. D. St. Georges, music by M. Auber. 
This was not the " dessus du panier^* of M. Scribe's 
poems, and although the musie showed that M. 
Auber had lost none of the qualities which distin- 
guish his early productions, the work had a "suceks <f 
estime" and no more. "Lara^* by MM. Cormonand 
Ha i Hart, and a revival of HaWvv's "Eclair" came 
next, and the theatre was closed for repairs. Since 
the re-opening in September "Les Absents," "Le Tr^lur 
de Pierrot," and " Le Captaine Henriot" have been 
produced, and noticed in your columns, so recently 
that I need mention them " que pour m€moire." 
The Theatre Italian has presented no novelty.bnt has 
revived two operas, "Roberto Devereux," and "Linda 
di Chamounix," the first a failure, the second, thanks 
to Mile Patti, a success. An attempt made to in- 
troduce a/ballet was a decided failure, and M. Bag- 
ier has done well to eive it up. The only new comer 
was M. Brienoli, who made a very favourable im- 
pression. Madame de la Grange, MM. Delle Sedie 
and Scalese, Madame de Mdric-Lablache, and Mile. 
Patti, are still with us ; and with the exception of the 
opening night, an unfortunate attempt at "Norma" 
which was broufrht to a close at the end of the first 
act pour cause d' indisposition, generally the perform- 
ances have been good. Mile. Patti, being of course, 
the "bright particular star." 

Theatre Lyrique also has been doing a good busi- 
ness, "Rigolettt," "Don Pasquale," " Violetta" (with 
Mile. Nillscn), and "Faust," have drawn good 
houses. The success of " Mireille" was very doubt- 
ful on its first appearance ; but in its new form it 
was revived a few weeks ago, and answers well. 
Works of a lighter class have not been neglected; 
and "VAlcade," "BiqaiemenU d'amour," and '*Le 
Cousin Babylas," &c., nave been well received. 

M. Offenbach has turned Secessionist, and has left 
the Theatre des BeufTes Parisiens to its fate, which 
appears to be a lively one, for the "Serpent h plumes," 
music M. L^ Delibes, and the stock pieces of the 
repertoire are very successful under the new manage- 
ment. 



Wbtmer. — ^From January Ist, 1864, to January 
1st 1865, the following operas were performed at the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre : Le Mafon and Fra Diavolo, 
Auber ; Beatrice et Benedict, Berlioz ; Fuielio (twice), 
Beethoven ; La Dame Blanche (twice), Boieldieu ; 
Les deux Joum€es ( twice ),CA«rw6ini ; La Fille du R6gi- 
ment (twice), Donizetti ; Martha and Stradella (twice), 
Flolow ; Fat»f,Gounod; La Juive,l{n\6Yj ; 2jampa,114' 
rold ; Die A'ato^a7n&m,Ferdinand Hiller ; Des Sangers 
Fluch (twice), Langert ; Czar und Zimmerman, Lortz- 
ing ; Robert le Diable (three times), Le PrmMte, and 
Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer ; Le Nozxe di Figaro, and 
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Don Juan, Mozart ; Orpheus in der Untenant (twice), 
Offenbach ; Die Statue (three times) ; Reyer ; 11 Bar- 
hiere and Guillaume Tm (twice), Bossini; Jl Trova- 
lore (twice), and Hemani, Verdi; TannhSueer (twice), 
Rienzi, Der Fliegende HoU&nder (three times), and 
Lohengrin (twice), Wagner ; and Der FreischUtx, 
Car] M.von Weber. In addition to these performances, 
there were fi^e concerts, at which the following works 
were executed : Harold en Itnh'e, symphony by Hec- 
tor Berliox ; Beethoven'^ Pastoral Symphony, Sym- 
phony in C minor, and Symphony in A major ; and 
Cotumbun, a mnsical Sea-pifiorp, by J. J. Ahi>rt. 
The operatic norelties were Fenlinand HillerV Kata- 
homben ; Beyer's Statue ; and Langert's Sanger's 
Fluch. 



Musical Italy. — The notion that mosical taste 
in Italy is at the lowest ehh, and rhat people no lon- 
ger worship any composer hat Verdi, w altofsether 
an erroneoas one. It may, on th^ contrary, he as- 
8 'rted that classical muMc, inelnd'ng the ma^ie of 
the new German romantic school, was never before 
caltivated with sach ardor, and in so comprehensive 
a manner. Milan and Florence (the new capital) 
are especially difltingnishing themselves, and the 
programmes of their serious concerts contain hardly 
any other names than those of the great Grerman 
masters, Haydn, Mosart, and Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Sehnhert, and thone of their worthy 
Epieoni. Even Schumann is heeoming' naturalized 
in Italy, his compositions having already been per- 
formed with great success at concerts of chamber 
mn^ic. This was the case at a Quartet Soirte in 
Milan, when the Quartet, Op. 47, commenced the 
evening. Bazzini. who is at the head of this Qnar 
tet Society, took the violin, and Luca Fnmiealli, the 
piafiof^rte part. The Quartet was received with 
genuine enthusiasm, especially the Scherzo. It was 
followed by Mozart's Quintet in D minor: Three 
Pieces in form of a Sonata, Op. 44, by Bazzini ; 
Chopin's Nottumo, Op. 15 ; Scherzo, Op. 16, by 
Mendelssohn ; and, to conclude, Op. 59, No. 3, by 
Beethoven. At the lajtt Soiree but one of the So- 
cietk del Quartetto, at Florence, the pieces selrctf^d 
for performance were Beethoven's Qnartet,Op. 47 (1) ; 
Mozart's Quintet, with clarionet ; Spohr's Donble 
Quartet, Op. 87 ; and the first movement of Men- 
delssohn's Ottet. The first violin was taken in 
turns by Papini and Samo. At the followine con- 
cert, on the 3d Inst., only works by Mendelssohn, 
Hammel, and Georgetti were performed. At the 
concert of the Boyal Musical Institute of Florence 
only two works were played, hut they were works of 
the .first class ; Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, and 
Mendelssohn's "Walpurgisnacht." 'This, by the 
-way, was the first time the latter work had ever been 
performed in-Italy. The band and chorus rivaled 
the soloists in excellence. The above programmes, 
to which many more might be added, are sufficient 
to show the progress the taste for classical music is 
making in Italy. — Germw paper, 

StDig^fs lonrnal of Pnstt. 
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Dr. CutlerB*s Choral FestiyaL 

Vast tbrongs of people paid their dollar 
and were happy to secure a decent seat in the 
Music Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7. They 
went with very yarious expectations, for the en- 
tertainment (concert, service, what you please) 
presented Tery various faces. The great ma- 
jority were church people, of the English Epis- 
copal faith, who went anticipating a model, an 
authoritative perfect specimen, from famous, 
fashionable Trinity, New York, of their own, the 
only true Cathedral musical service. These 
were reinforced by hundreds of all classes 
interested in the general problem of church 
music, and who came with more or less confi- 
dence of witnessing a beautiful solution. Others 
(few comparatively) were caught by the his- 
torical aspect of the thing \ they were to have 
the whole history of sacred music spread before 
them by brief lecture and examples. Some 
were drawn by the personal bait of this and 
that highly reported singer, this and that or- 
ganist, Mr. Morgan on the organ, Mr. Paine in the 



old Bach vein, &c. Some by the great agglomera- 
tion of materials : — the united choirs of Trinity, 
New York, with all its twenty or more boys, its 
tenors and its basses, the Advent Choir of Boston 
(boys), with a chorus called from the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the Great Organ, four organists, 
historical lecture crumbs scattered along at in- 
tervals, and all under the direction of the new- 
made "Mas. Doc.," whose exemplary administra- 
tion of the mnsical service at Trinity is under- 
stood to have earned him this honor at the hands 
of a New York University. fWho shall doubt 
the musical authority of such a jury of experts as 
the faculty of an American College !) But the 
bright particular attraction was the singing of 
the Boys, particularly Masters Coker, Ehrlich, 
and the rest, of Trinitv. This was the real 
magnet, without which the others would have 
been feebly operative. 

The singing of the boys was indeed extremely 
interesting ; all found it so. The "Choral Fea- 
tival," as a whole, was extremely long, heteroge- 
neous and tedious ; all felt it so. however bound 
in courtesy to be delighted. That great audi- 
ence will hardly be drawn together a second 
time. 

The fault lay here : the Festival purported to 
have an idea to illustrate ; yet unity of idea, of 
plan, of purpose, is precisely what was wanting. 
There was really no central and controlling mind 
or thought in the whole business. It was not his- 
torical ; it was not cathedral, nor ecclesiastical in 
any sense ; it was not catholic, either in the tech- 
nical or the general sense; it was not a service, 
and not exactly, that is to say not frankly, an ex- 
hibition, but a little of both, especially the latter; 
it was not so much lesson as it was entertainment; 
it was not so good an entertainment as it would 
have been without the lesson. It tried to be all 
these things at once ; no wonder it was neither of 
them. And yet the stirring up of all these ingre- 
dients in the cauldron served the main chance 
admirably ; the crowd set the seal upon it as a 
business speculation. Let us pass the different 
elements of the entertainment in brief review. 

1. Historically^ it was next to nothing. The 
"remarks explanatory and historical,** by the 
Rev. John W. Shackleford, might have been 
omitted to advantage. They told us nothing, an^ 
conveyed no idea of the way in which, the steps 
by which, the old plain chant of Ambrose and 
Gregory grew up into the highest complex, glo- 
rious forms of sacred music. Both in the remarks 
and specimens two steps exhausted all there was 
of history that evening. Starting with a Grego- 
rian chant, in unison, unaccompanied: "CanteUe 
Domino** (in which the boys' voices sounded won- 
derfully clear, firm and precise, and all the voiceus 
well), the first step brought us to a chant in 
parts, sung antiphonally (yet with a modern Eng- 
lish name attached — Dr. Turle). A yerj long 
stride this; and not a word to tell how harmony 
grew up, or by what barbarous scholastic harmo- 
ny, of fifths and fourths, this modem harmony of 
Dr. Turle's chant was preceded. (In the sing- 
ing, the boy soprani and alti told beautifully, but 
the tenors and basses only murmured faintly as 
if doubtful whether their part was required ; their 
shadowiness against the boy brightness rounded 
the thing into something like the .new moon in 
the old moon's arms). A second long stride 
landed us away down in Luther's times, and we 
heard a German choral, "J?tn fesie Burg" sung 



with a very strange, adventurously figurative 
organ accompaniment, but wUhout "interludes 
between the lines," which was about the only pe- 
culiarity of the German Chorale which the lec- 
turer described to us. After this an English 
Chorale of king Charles's time — a noble, sterling 
one — ant] then all historical order was abandoned, 
and the rest of the concert made up of fragments 
of modern Oratorio, Mass and Organ music, from 
Handel to Mendelssohn, from Bai*h to Cutler, 
roost miscellaneously mingled. We were not 
told how the Chorale was treated, harmonized, 
by Baoh and others, and how Bairh worked it up. 
transformed it, as a vital germ, into the highest 
forms of Protestant religious music. Nor was 
there a word about, nor a sound from Palestrina, 
nor any of the old Italia nor Flemish masters. 
What did the concert or the lecture teach us of 
the Chorale? An excellent and hearty protest, 
to be sure, the clergyman made against operatic 
airs and fashions in our choirs and organ loAs ; 
when instantly the Great Organ lifted its thou- 
sand voices, for what ? to show us the trne, the 
chaste, the real sacred style ? On the contrarr, 
to tickle the ear with the most operati(^ of all or- 
gan music, with one of the French Ojffertoires,hy 
Wely! 

2. The "Choral," or Cathedral element. To ex- 
amine the claims of the exclusive validity of boy 
choirs would cost a long argnment, which iie have 
no room for here. No doubt the charm of the con- 
cert was the singing of the boys. It has great pe- 
culiarbeanty. There Is the tone of innocence and 
freshness, a clear bright-facedness,a healthy, lasty 
vigor, a delicacy and pnrity withal, and a certain 
charm of docile, passionless impersonality, in their 
young voices, which is not only beautiful in a mere 
SBsthetic view, but grateful to the religions sentiment, 
because impersonal and unsophisticati d and neutral 
as to earthly passion ; suggestive, also, of angelic, 
or rather of cherubic choirs. This is the poetic side 
of it, which easily runs into the sentimental. Into 
their music enters not the glow, the thrill, the pathos 
of earthly love ; does It therefore follow that the 
heavenly love touches Its lips with fire ? On the con- 
trary, It is without fire, it is simply neutral. Of ex- 
pression, it can have only what is inseparable from 
the music sung, if only sung correctly and with 
sweet, pure voices. Of the external, sensuous charm 
of euphony, sonorous beauty, trained ensemble, good 
vocal method, and even of a high degree of execu- 
tion, it can have much ; these boys of Trinity are 
among the finest Instances that we have heard since 
the famous Dom-chor of Berlin, which we believe to 
be the best choir singing in the world. 

Still we must suspect that there is a great deal of 
sentimentalism in all this excitement which is 
springing up here about boy choirs. It is a monas- 
tic idea ; it began in convents ; and it implies (though 
nowadays it would scarcely dare to utter) a notion 
that there is somewhat rather unholy in the partici- 
pation of women's voices in the music of the sanc- 
tuary. With those who believe this, it were idle for 
us to aigue. With those who do not believe it (and do 
we not all pride ourselves on this crowning grace of 
Christian civilisation, the respect for woman?), does 
not the claim necessarily sink to a sentimentalism, a 
pleasant dream, like that of the revival of the age of 
chivalry? Boys can and do sing admirably in choirs ; 
but it appears that Bach and Handel and Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn, and the greatest masters of the 
great age of music, have thonght-mix«</ choirs belter 
and have composed accordingly. For our part, we 
follow our masters. There are great advantages of 
drill and habit and facility in boys set apart, appren- 
ticedto a Cathedral service ; there are the peculiar 
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chnrms iilreArly mentioned in their roiceA ; hat the 
hi^rhetit chiinn, of M>al, expression, frrrcnt rapture, 
pniTerfiil pnthoa, riear-honeht exp'erience and con- 
viction from the inmost heart, how can there he 1 
What high cotinfcr-pnrr, or complement, shall match 
the manly tenor and hasa, for that, except the heart- 
fclr, ripe soprano of the woman 1 

This thought indicates the limits of boy sini;ingr. 
The boys are best in masses, singing^ together in 
chants, chorales, contrapantal chomses ; that is, in 
music which is the most impersonal. This is the 
tme use of ihem. To hear the Pom-chor (60 or 80 
boys and SO men) render the music of the old Flem- 
ish, Italian, German roasters, as well as the more 
modem, is perhaps the most edifying musical expe- 
rience which any Church anywhere aflfbrds. Dr. 
Cutlbr's hoys pave admirable proof of native quali- 
ty and training in all they sang the other evening in 
this wnv ; in the chants and chorales alrcadv men- 
tioned. in the choruses from the "Messiah" and "Ju- 
das Maccabiens," and best of all in the Gloria from 
Haydn's third Mass. These choruses, however, 
were less perfect in the grown men's parts, and suf- 
fered from bad organ accompaniment. — Take notice 
here, too. that this cathedral service concert was 
mninfif made up of oratorio and orcnn pieces, and 
therefore wholly disappointed those who sought ex- 
ample, or solution of the problem, of church music. 

All praise, therefore, to the boy sinking in chorus. 
But when it comes to the matter of expression, solo- 
singing, it is more questionable. The po«irire 
excellences, the positive charm, were great ; but the 
something wan ting was greater. Yet it was in solo- 
singing that these boys won their brightest laurels. 
They certainly did sing charmingly. The "Angel 
Trio" {Elijah) by the three best was truly exquisite- 
ly rendered ; save that the third voice, by its manlier 
quality, stood off too much against the others ; but 
these boys are no angels, and Mendelssohn's mind's 
ear heard women when he wrote it. Master Cokvr's 
singing of "Hear ye, Israel" was as remarkable for 
well-trained, well-phrased, facile, bright and clean de- 
livery, for even an artistic execution, as his soprano 
voice is singularly beautiful, clear, flexible, rich, deli- 
cate, and ringing in the highest notes of its great 
compass. But who can find the bearr, the life of 
that sonff even in the ideal of boy singing, when be 
has hesrd it sung by Jenny Lind ? A song written 
out of the depths of a tried soul's experience, to be 
so innocently, carelessly, dashingly, felicitously 
thrown off! Is this the real thing, or only clever im- 
itiition of the thing ? *'Let the bright Seraphim" 
snired him much better; his strong, bright voice had 
the trumpeting thereof. Master Coker has the larger, 
stronger, brighter voice ; and there is more dash and 
freedom in his singing and whole nature ; he is more 
of a "sensation" boy ; but the quiet little German 
from the Dom-chor, Master Ehrlich, with his small- 
er, sweet voice, showed a finer touch of feeling and 
of style, a something more sincere and inward, 
in his really beautiful rendering of "I know that my 
Bedeemerliveth," although that is about the last song 
in the worid to be allotted to a child. Master Gran- 
Diif'8 manly, richly colored alto, and chaste, firm, 
noble style, made an excellent impression in "O thou 
that tellest." The two lads of the Advent Cboir, who 
fang Handel's "Lovely Peace" duet, have sweet 
voices, and gave pleasure, though lacking the cul- 
ture and the method of the New York boys.— It is 
sad to think that these rare voices must in the course 
of nature change so soon; but what their possessors 
have learned of vocal method, and to know and feel 
of noble music, will be theirs for life, invaluable. 

8. Other solo-singing. Mr. Matkr showed an un- 
commonly large, firm, manly tenor voice, at times a 
little hard, but generally sweet and musical, and 
sang with taste and fooling.in the air "Total Eclipse." 
Mr. Gboror Harrisox, young Cokcr's teacher, 
could not appear to sing "Sound an alarm." Mr. 



TiioMAH. basso, was not in good voice, so that "It 
iscnongh"was really too mnch. Why ihc«esolo 
performances at all in snch a choral service concert 1 
Simply to display the indiridn.il sinjrcrs : an instanf-e 
of the mixed motives, bsffling all unity, in the Fes- 
tival. The same mn^^t be said of the 

4. Organ performances. These were entirely su- 
perfluous, so far as the concert was churchlike or 
historical. Nobody went there to hear the organ, bu^ 
to hear the boys. The selections were not church- 
like. Of the French o/7>r^o/r«, brilliantly of course 
played by Mr. Morgaic , we have spoken. His other 
selection, errand indeed, was from Oratorio, " Israel 
in Effvpt." T)r. Cdtlrr'b •* Chaconne" with " pe- 
dal obligato." had less of pedal passages than one 
expected, and seemed a thin, albeit ingenious piece 
of contrapuntal triviality, not contrapuntal earnest. 
Mr. Cartkr'8 treatment of the Dead March in 
"Saul" (what a cheerful selection to relieve so long 
and serious a programme !) was simple <mtr€ nnA 
grotesque ; the cheap thunder on the pedals reminds 
us of an organ concert advertisement in a Worcester 
paper, fror*. which you would think that the Organ 
was a gijsntie electrical machine, for it coolly an- 
nounces that "Mr. W. will electrifv the anditorv with 
the 'Thunderstorm' and other popular pieces" (!) 
Thi« trick was vehemently applauded, particularly by 
the bovs , and though the concert had alreadv run 
the usual length, and full a third of it was yet to 
come, Mr. C. responded with Mendelssohn's 
"Sprinir Song" as an encore piece. Bach's great 
Pnsnncagh'fi, grandly played by Mr. Patwb, and 
hitherto a favorite in the purely organ concerts, was 
too much for the late hour and for the occasion ; such 
works must be prinHpal and not accessory ; this 
time its opportunity was spoiled by all that came be- 
fore it. 

The lichterand more secular solo concert given the 
next evening in the name of Master Coxer, was 
doubtless more enjoyable, because less pretending ; 
but we did not hear it. 



Concerts. 

Mrndrlssorn QuiwTETTR Club. — The larcely 
increased attendance at the third concert, last Tues- 
day evening, seemed to show a perception that the 
programme was uncommonly well selected. There 
were just four pieces, all of the choicest, well con- 
trasted, so that there was no disturbance to the sense 
of unity, and no fatigue. First came a Quartet by 
Mozart (in F, No. 8), light, facile, genial, happy, ex- 
quisitely moulded in its qu'ck movements, rich and 
full of deeper sentiment in the slower Allegretto. The 
rendering was on the whole satisfactory, though the 
first violin was not alveays quite true in the higher 
notes.and there was something too stiff and wooden in 
the tone of the viola in passages which call it into 
marked activity. 

A novelty, a quaint one and, as it proved, quite 
captivating, was a Concerto by Bach, in G minor, for 
Piano with quartet of strings. Mr. Lang played it 
with delicacy and nicety.entering into the wholesome, 
racy humor of it ; and it gave great delight, especially 
the first and middle movements. After this experi- 
ment, and those of Mr. Drescl, may we not say that 
the Bach buebear is already vanishing ? 

The Allegro Moderato and Largheito from Spohr's 
Sextet for two violins, two violas, two 'cellos (op. 140, 
in C), sounded remarkably rich, full and broad, and 
freer from Spohr's peculiar mannerism than most 
that we have heard of him. It lay well on the strings, 
and was very euphonious and enjoyable. 

Finally, Mr. Lang played the really " Grand" 
Piano Trio in B flat, by Beethoven, with Messrs. 
ScHCLTZB and Fries on the violin and 'cello parts. 
Its charm is infallible, if decently well played, and this 
time the interpretation was masterly ; the profound 
beauty and feeling of the Andante Canfalile was com- 
pletely absorbing; and the imaginative wealth of 



thousrht, the exquisite surprises, the tempting and re* 
warding digressions, the logical unity of the whoje 
work, brought every listener under the spell of Ett- 
hoven's genius. 

But one concert of the series remains, and that will 
be on the 14th of March. 

Thb Orchbstral Union in their two last con- 
certs have adopted our suggestion of giving each time 
two overtures, a solid and a light one, besides the 
Symphony, and the dainty little enfrvfReff ; and they 
seem now to have settled into jnst the right ideal 
of program me, to interest the best taste and culture of 
so large an audience as they would woo into the 
Music Hall. 

The fourth Concert opened with the great Leorora 

overture, in C, with trumpet, which, for so small a 

number of strings, was impressively rendered. It 

closed with the sparkling overture to Fra I iivclo* 

played to a charm. The Symphony, which tbey 

well place as number three, was this time (following 

a waits by I.nmbve) Mendelsohn's "ItaliaI/^ No. 

4. It con Id have been more nicelv rendered ; but its 
beauty told noon the audience, ft was followed by 
an arranged Scene and Duet frcm Manc.iner's.^ans 
Heih'ng^ and a Serennde, with horn obligato, by 
Beissitrcr. both inteiesting. 

The fifth concert gave us Julius Hietz's concert 
overture in A onee more, and a genial romposition of 
real artistic unity and eloquence, which grows upon 
a«. n*"^ i« worthy '>f Mendelssohn's successor to the 
L ipsig baton» Then the Strauss waits, "Carnival 
me-*«^es.*' Then BiHiiiioven's second Symphony, 
in D ; a pcrfor^^^no.- nf nvomifc exreHence, though 
sometimes certain wind instmmentK were ont of tune 
oreo:ir.'<e in SI und. Mr. Akhucklk, on his trum- 
per, hang a German song : "How fair thou art," very 
smoothly ; then eume an orchectral version of Cho- 
pin's Afnrciaffin^he, which was very solemn and 
impressive ; I at the soft, pathetic second subjeet 
seemed to us tou slow. Then for the light, closing 
overture, Rossini's ever iovial and graceful one to 
Ln Cazza Lndra . We nope the Union will keep on 
reviving this class of overtures ; there are plenty of 
them, which show genius with their lii;litness ; there is 
// Barhitre and many more of Kossini's ; there are 
more by Anber : there is the Dame Blanche, Weber's 
Preciota, and so on. 



Mr. J. H. Wheeler, the successful teacher of 
Cultivation of the Voice and Singing, of this city, 
has located in New Haven, Conn. We wish him all 
the success his efforts demand, and congratulate our 
readors in that lovely city on possessing so compe- 
tent an instructer. 




Msital Corrtsponbtntt. 
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(From our Bsgular GORMpondsBt). 

New York, Feb. 13. — .Mm*-.* Urso's concerts I 
Miss Rrainard's concert ! Mr. Kcrrison's concert 1 
Mr. Pattison's conc«rts! Mis Ha-iis's concert 1 
Coterie concerts 1 Church coi certs I Mutual admi- 
ration society concerts ! Co* cert posters on tha 
walls, concert* bills on the shop cuunrei-K, photograpiid 
of coneert celebrities in evci v in u^ic seller's window. 
And here comes a Hu!)i>ian lady violoncellist from 
Belgium, Mile, de Katow, who is decidedly no "de," 
perhaps no "Mile." nor "Katow" either; and a pi- 
anist, James Wehli, whom nobody knows anvthing 
ahouc except that he is not the French I^fcbura- 
Wely bf any'means, and just as certainly noi Charles 
Welile of German renown ; po.<(sibly he is from Pal- 
estina. And the implacable Jourmtl of Music ex- 
pects a report of all this? And still worse, expects 
me to listen to it all, before reporiine ? And how 
shall an unfortunate correspondent preser%'e hi« good 
temper, hix digestion, and his musical health and 
sanity, through such an ordeal ? 

No, no I here goes with the cream of the last two 
weeks, and let the rest allar te promener! 

The Philharmonic Sociktt gave, in their third 
concert of this season, as orchestral worl?s, Schu 
mann's first Symphonv, in B flat ; Gluck's overture 
to Fphigenia, and Beethoven's Egmont overture. The 
Symphony, through its melodic charm, its rhythmic 
and hartnonic richness, its perfect form in every 
movement, — the whole enhanced by a masterly use 
of orchestral means, — at onco placed the immense 
audience in a happy mood, and gave a wholesome 
le<son to thow hardened sinners nirninst Schumann's 
genius, who, from their own intellectual poverty, are 
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nnable to discover anything in him bnt melodic de- 
iiciencios and abstruse harmonies. Lot us hope the 
lesson may not escape their memory in future. The 
orchestra played the noble work with pleasure, ap- 
parently; although here and there a finer shading of 
this or that passage, a more distinct bringing out of a 
motive, and decidedly a slower tempo in the first 
movement, which would have made the swift passa- 
ges, and sudden modulations of the leading motive 
clearer, were desirable. Still we have to thank both 
director and orchestra for the manner in wliich the 
whole was performed. 

The overtures, glorious favorites, long naturalized 
in the hearts of all true artists and lovers of art, were 
played with the right ^an. 

Mr. William Mason performed Schubert's piano 
forte Fantaisie in C major, opus 15, with Liszt's in- 
strumentation. Liszt, by his efiTective and finely 
worked out orchestral accompaniment, has raised this 
fine fantasie to a first rank among concert pieces. In 
this peculiar gift of transcription of orchestral or vo- 
cal pieces for the piano, and of added orchestration 
to the works of distinguished masters, Liszt is truly 
great; beseems to have the faculty of penetrating 
into the most secret corners of such works, and of 
translating and re-echoing their true sense with the 
very spirit of the composer whose creations he takes 
in hand , while his coloring is so rich, that it rarely 
spoils the original Intention. Mr. Mason has once 
before delighted us with his artistic interpretation of 
this work. If, on this occasion, he was scarcely him- 
self, yet we could not but wonder that he found it 
possible to play in the manner he did ; for he was 
ill and lame, and only carried his task to an end by 
means of great mental exertion. 

Madame Camille Urso played two salon pieces 
with orchestral accompaniment : **Souvenir8 de Mo- 
zart" by Alard, Vieuxtemps' Fantasie Caprice. 
Mmo. Urso is well-known as a technically correct 
violin player ; her trills, staccato, harmonics, passa- 
ges, and all the rest of the witchery of a violinist, she 
carries to an uncommon degree of perfection ; that 
her delicately feminine tone, her soulful expression, 
are always sure to delight the public, we need not 
say. But we only recognize in her as yet an inter- 
preter of virtuoso violin music, such as soon fatigues 
the attention ; and we cannot but regret that so much 
talent is never used in the interpretation of composi- 
tions of a high degree of value. 

MxB. Variak sang Beethoven's "Adelaide ;" an 
unfortunate choice on the part of the lady, as this 
noble song can oiijy bo given with its true effect by 
the voice (tenor) for which it was intended. 

Genuine pearls among the concerts with which our 
city is blest in winter, are the soirees of cinssic cham- 
ber music to be passed in the society of Messrs. Ma- 
son, Thomas, &c. They are true artistic family 
gatherings. A refined audience, not attracted by 
frivolous fasliion, but by sincere love and intelligent 
comprehension of Music, is to be found there year 
after year. The circle is not a large one, but every 
season increases the number of believers. To bo 
sure, a few of the uncivilized and uninitiated find 
place there also, and disturb their neighbors with ir- 
religious behavior, such as nodding the head and 
tapping with the foot (out of time) in the Minuetto, 
chattering loudly during a delicate Scherzo, or giv- 
ing vent to a sonorous snore while a pathf.tic Schu- 
mann Andante is in progress ; but these find the air 
a great deal too pure for them, and they do not come 
often, or stay very long when they do come, fortu- 
nately. The executants, the usual party, Mabon at 
the piano, Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka, Berg- 
N BR, the quartet — all artists of the right stamp — are 
always careful to give us the best chamber music 
that our great masters have written, without neglect- 
ing now productions of merit. And it is hardly nec- 
essary to sa}', that a practice of eight years together 
has given the quartet an ensemble and perfection of 



execution that enables them to interpret their pro- 
grammes in the correct style and spirit. 

Two of these concerts have already been given 
this winter; one in Steinway's exceedingly small 
room, which being found too much en miniature for 
the audience, the quartet moved on the second even- 
ing to their old quarters in Dod worth's building. 
Here are the programmes, which were excellently 
selected on both occasion*. First Soir^ : — Septet, 
E flat, op. 20, by Beethoven ; Sonata f ►r Piano and 
Violoncello. G minor, op. 65, by Chopin ; Quartet, 
A minor, op. 41, by Schnmann. — Second S«ir<?e : — 
Quartet, E flat, op. 12, by Mendelssohn ; Trio, C 
minor, op. 102, by RaflF; Quartet, E minor, op. 59, 
by Beethoven. 

The Italian Opera is again in progress, but the 
company has not done anything,slnce its return from 
Boston, worthy of special remark. Piliuto, Norma, 
Trovatore, Traviata, Faust, Emani, repetitions all, 
have been the order of the nights; Verdi's Forza dd 
destino is promised ; and rumor hints at Le Prophile, 
with d' Angri in the part of Fides. 

Lancelot. 



S^ettal Itatttts. 

DBBCRIPTIVB LIST OF THE 
PMblUhedl byOllTer Dlla«a U C«. 



Philadelphia, Feb. 13.— At the last matin<5e of 
the Quintetto Club, we had a revival of Mendelssohn's 
quartet for piano and strings. It is one of his ear- 
lier works, and though lacking the breadth and pow- 
er of many of its successors, is yet interesting and de- 
lightfully charactoristic. Ernst's Elegit (performed 
by Mr. Gaertner), and the storm quintet concluded 
the programme. These matinees are well attended, 
and programmes as well as performances are in keep- 
ing with the high musical position of the genilemen 
composing the Club. 

At the Germania rehearsal of last Saturday, the 
Scherzo of the "Eroica" symphony was performed 
for the third time. We owe thanks to Mr. Schmitz 
for his persistence in so good a cause. The third 
performance evidenced great improvement upon the 
first and the second, and established the possibility of 
a correct rendering of this movement, beyond perad- 
venture. The French horns should bo looked to, 
however. Their strains arc invariably wrinkled. (1 
shall charge nothing for this metaphor, but will send 
yon a better one as soon as the Germania improves). 

Messrs. Cross and Jaryis had their second soi- 
ree last Saturday evening. As usual there was a 
large attendance. The programme comprised. 

QDart«t. Piano and strloipi ( E flat) Hoiart. 

Sonate Id A. Op 47. Piano and Tiolin B««thoT«n. 

Rallada Chopin. 

Quintet. Piano and Strings Hummel. 

Mr. Cross played the piano part in the Moxart 
quartet. The Beethoven Sonata was rendered by 
Messrs. Gaertner and Jarvis. Upon this composi- 
tion and the Chopin Ballade the chief interest was 
concentrated. 

The "Kreutzer Sonata" is so familiar to all who 
have any acquaintance with Sonata literature, that I 
shall attempt no description of it. How few violin- 
ists ever play it correctly! The opening chords 
[pons asinorum of fiddlers) were correctly intoned 
and nobly played by Mr. Gaertner. The ensuing 
difficulties, equally distributed between piano and 
violin, received full justice at the hands of the per- 
formers. Exacting criticism might note slight insecu- 
rity of intonation in the beginning of the fourth va- 
riation, as the only blemish in a performance other- 
wise eminently satisfactory. 

Grover is in the newspapers with flaming adver- 
tisements of the approaching season of German Ope- 
ra. To eke out a list of artists, formidable rather in 
quantity than in quality, he prints the names of the 
chorus singers and the members of the orchestra. We 
have the promise of certain operas we should much 
like to hear, and symphonies, as well as solos, in ad- 
dition ; respecting all of which I hope to inform yon 
in due season. Jaqdiso. 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlmant. 

My heart is light. Song. Antonio de Anfruera. 80 
An excellent song tbrouKhont, In eaaj flowing 
style, and the words, by '*LIUy,'^ cheerful and prettj. 

Mongengruss. Good morning, maiden fair and 

bright F. Schubert. 30 

This is No. 8 of a series of 20 longs, or a "cycle" as 

Sehubert calls them, all having aome reference Co the 

fkir*\ValdortheMilI. The set is pretty, and this 

morning aong Is one of the best. 

Signer, elemento e pio. O king, thy deed of 
mercy. "Don Sebaiiian." SO 

This la the admired air sang by Zayda in the lint 
act of the opera. Not dIflksnU. 

So many flowers of azure hue. Song. Schubert. 90 
A eweet little melody, and belongs to the set of the 
"Haldofthe IQU." The flowers are "Forg e t- — ■ 
Dots." 

Their sun shall no more go ''down. Quartet for 
female voices. S. P. Tuekerman, 40 

A quartet prepared fbr a funeral oeeasioB, and of a 
ehaste and beautiful character. 

Flower giri. Song. L. 0. Emeraon. 30. 

A sweet and simple ballad. 

The Lord upholdeth those that are falling. 

"Fall of Jerusalem." 3a 
A sacred song of olaaiie merit. 

It's just as well to take things in a quiet sort of 

way. H. Sjfdney. 30 

An English comic aong, in which the title, at least, 
has a good "moral." Good melody. 

Instrumental. 

Chi Whisper what thou feelest. Fantasia de 

Salon. E. Hoffmann. 75 

Quite an elaborate piece of medium difflonlty, and 
showing a most refined and delioate taste In the set- 
ting of its gems of melody, 

Everett's funeral march. BardiU. 40 , 

The impreeelTc march played at the fhneral of our 
great acholar and statesmen. It was much admired 
at the time, and Is now made aeoesslble to the public. 

Dorothea ; a dramatic scena for Cabinet organ. 

L. n. Southard. 50 
A kind of lament fbr a fHend lost In the war, ez- 
preesed however, not In Toeal, but Instrumental lan- 
guage. The Idea Is well carried out In a number of 
plaintive strains. 
Dresden march. (4th batUlion).;For Brass Band. 

BwrdiU.1. 00 
A fkvorlte piece, skilfully arranged. 
Funeral march, from Beethoven's Sonata in A 
fiat op. 26. For violin and piano. Eichberg. SO 
Another of these very acceptable arrangements. 
lAdy players should get them, to enhance the pleas- 
ure of their musical evenings, and aflbrd employment 
Ibr their violin-playing firlends. 

Books. 

Thb Musical Ltra. A new collection of 
Glees and Operatic Choruses. By F. H.Pease.tl.ZB 
It is quite a common Inquiry, "What can I get 
fbr a good, new, and easy Olee book ?" Get the Mu- 
sical Lyra. It Is bnt a few months old, the glees are 
frash, spiritM, new and easy, and it is not at all like- 
ly yon will be disappointed In it. 



Music bt Mail— Music Is sent by mall, the expense bfing 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction tbereofl Pereona 
at a distance will find the conreyance a saring of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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An Enfant Terrible of a Piano. 

rrom *^LeB SoUHw da r Orehestra" of Hkctoe Bkelios.* 

Thursday, July 23. — I cannot help laugh- 
ing all this morning at an accident which befell 
M. Erard, and with which the whole qaarter 
where the Conservatory stands is amused. Here 
is the fact in all its simplicity. 

The examinations at the Conservatory com- 
menced last week. The first day, M. Auber de- 
cide<l to take the bull by the horns, as they say, 
and examine the piano classes. The brave jury 
charged with hearing the candidates learned 
without apparent emotion, that there were thir- 
ty-one in number, eighteen women and thirteen 
men. The piece chosen for the examination was 
the Concerto in G minor of Mendelssohn. Un- 
less an attack of apoplexy should prostrate one 
of the candidates during the performance, the 
concerto would have to be played thirty-one 
times in succession, they knew that But what 
perhaps you do not know and what I am still ig- 
I norant of, not having the temerity to assist at this 
f'xperiment, is what was related to me this mom- 
.ng by one of the boys of the Conservatory class. 
**Ah I poor M. Erard !" said he, '*what a misfor- 
tune !** **Erard ! what has happened to him !*' 
**What ! then you were not at the piano exami- 
nation? "**No indeed I what happened ?" "Fan- 
cy, Mr. Erard had the kindness to lend us, for this 
occasion, a magnificent piano, which he had just 
finished, and which he counted upon sending to 
London, for the Universal Exposition of 1851. It 
is for you to say if he was pleased with iL A 
wonderful tone, a bass such as was never before 
heard; in fact, an extraordinary instrument. The 
piano was only a litde hard, but that was the 
reason he sent it to us. M. Erard was cunning, 
and said to himself: the thirty-one pupils, by 
force of hammering at that concerto, will enliven 
the touch of this piapo, and that cannot but do 
it good. But he did not know, poor man, in 
what a terrible way his piano would be enliven- 
ed — a concerto executed thirty-one times in suc- 
cession, the same day I Who could calculate the 
result of such a repetition ? The first pupil came 
forward and found the piano a little hard. The 
second, idem. The resistance was not so great 
to the third, atnd still less to the fifth. I do not 
know how the sixth found it. At the moment 
he came forward, it happened that I had to go 
for a bottle of ether for one of the gentlemen of 
the jury, who felt sick. The seventh had finish* 
ed when I returned, and I heard him say, in 
coming behind the scenes : * That pi^no is not as 
hard as they say ; on the contrary, I think it is 
excellent, perfect in all respects." The ten or 
twelve others were of the same opinion ; the last 
ones even asserted, that, instead ot being too 
hard to the touch, it was too easy. 

''About a quarter to three, we had arrived at 

number twenty-six ; they had commenced at ten 

o'clock ; it was the turn of Mile. Hermana L^vy, 
who hates hard pianos. Nothing could have 
been more favorable for her ; each one said now 

* Tniisbktsd for this Jooisal hj Hri. H. A. Tax Absdau. 



that the keyboard could not be touched without 
making it speak. Thus she carried through the 
concerto so nicely, that she clearly obtained the 
first prize. When I say clearly, it is not exactly 
so ; she shared it with Mesdemoiselles Vidal and 
Roux. These two young ladies also profited by 
the advantage which the easy touch of the piano 
gave them ; so easy, that the keys commenced to 
move themselves, merely by being breathed upon. 
Did any one ever see such a piano ? At the 
time of hearing number twenty-nine, I was once 
more obliged to go out and seek a physician ; an- 
other of the jurors became very red, and it was 
necessary that be should be bled instantly. Ah, 
the piano examination is no joke I And, when 
the physician came it was only just time. When 
I reentered the lobby of the theatre, I saw num- 
ber twenty-nine coming out — little Plants — he 
was very pale and trembled from head to foot, 
saying : * I don't know what ails the piano, but 
the keys move all alone : one would think there 
was some one inside, moving the hammers. I 
am afraid.' 

*Go away then, you are stupid,' said little 
Cohen, three years older than he. * Let me 
pass. I am not afraid.' Cohen (number thirty) 
came in ; he sat down without looking at the 
keys, played the concerto very well, but after 
the last chords, just as he was rising, the piano 
recommenced the concerto quite alone! The 
poor young man was brave, but after standing 
petrified an instant, he started off as fast as his 
legs would carry him. From this moment, the 
piano went on its way (the sound always increas- 
ingj playing scales, trills, arpeggios. 
'*The public seeing no one near the instrument, 
and hearing it sounding ten times louder than 
before, moved about all over the house, some 
laughing, others beginning to be frightened, 
everybody in such a state of excitement as you 
may imagine. But one juror in the back of the 
box, not seeing the performance, believed that 
M. Cohen had recommenced the concerto, and 
screamed out : *■ Enough ! enough, stop ! Let 
number thirty-one, the last one, commence.' We 
had to call to htm from the theatre : *Sir, no- 
body is playing ; it is the piano which has got the 
habit of playing the Concerto of Mendelssohn, 
and executes it quite alone.' *But this is dread- 
ful. Send for M. Erard. He will perhaps be 
able to^ conquer this frightful instrument I' 

"We sent for M. Erard. During all this time, 
the piano, which had finished the Concerto, had 
not failed to begin again at once, without losing a 
minute, and with always increasing force ; one 
would have said there were four dozen pianos in 
unison. There were scales, tremolos, parts in 
sixths and thirds redoubled in octaves, chords of 
ten notes, triple trills, a perfect avalanche of 
sound. 

"M. Erard came he no longer recognized the 
piano. He sent for holy water, which he threw 
on it ; there was no effect, a proof that there 
was no witchcraft about it, and that it was a 
natural effect of the thirty performances of the 



same concerto. They took down'the instrument ; 
took out the keyboard ; the keys kept on mov- 
ing ; they threw it in the middle of the court of 
the Garde Meuble, when M. Erard had it chop- 
ped in pieces with an axe. Well, this was still 
worse; each morsel jumped, danced, frisked, 
from side to side, over the pavement, over our 
feet, against the wall, everywhere, until the lock- 
smith of the Garde Meuble collected an armful 
of this enraged mechanism, and threw it in the 
fire of his forge, to end it. Poor M Erard ! such 
a beautiful instrument ! That affair almost broke 
our hearts. But what was to be done ? There 
was only this way of delivering ourselves from 
it. 

Thus a concerto played thirty times in suc- 
cession, in the same room, the same day, was the 
means of the piano getting the habit of playing 
it. M. Mendelssohn could not complain that his 
music was not played ; but you see the conse- 
quences. 



Beeihoyen and the Varioni Editions of hif 

Works. 

B$etho9enU Work$ in ilu Editiim PubKshed 6y Brdtkopf fr 

H!trt«l. 

BT OTTO JAHK. 

(Cootinoed from page 896.) . 

Afl^er what has been said, it will easily be un- 
derstood that there is immeasurably more hesita- 
tion among composers than among literary men 
in bringing out editions of their complete works. 
The purely material question of space is a ques- 
tion of no slight weight. Notes require a large- 
sized page, and only very few of the persons who 
cultivate music are prepared for a long seres of 
folios ; yet it would scarcely be possible to do 
without such a series, for most of the great com- 
posers were very prolific, and volumes multiply 
rapidly in cases where scores are concerned. 
Scores are, generally, a stumbling-block. Among 
amateurs, there are not too many so thoroughly 
educated as to be able to derive pleasure from 
them — nay, it is said that there are even learned 
musicians who have no liking and no aptitude for 
availing themselves of scores — and yet they will 
always constitute the principal stock of masters 
of importance, and accommodating arrangements 
of them be only partially available. This is an- 
other proof of the great dissimilarity inherent to 
the very varied interests of the musical public, 
the difierent sections of which do not all derive 
equal satisfaction from such collections ; this, it is 
true, holds good in literature as well. There is 
no doubt that whoever now-a-days reads Lessing 
earnestly, will like not only Nathan and Minna 
von Bamhelm, but draw, with as much pleasure, 
recreation and strength from the Draniaturgi/, 
the Antiquarian Letters, and the writings on The- 
ology and Freemasonry; all this, however, is 
quite different with Herder. If, in the case of 
Schiller, poems and dramas sufficiently compen- 
sate those readers who take no delight in the 
philosophical works, it becomes a matter of doubt 
whether the • comprehensiveness and variety of 
Goethe did not prove impediments to his 
achieving similar popularity, and whether a di- 
vision of his works into various categories would 
not be attended with a highly advantageous re- 
sult. Far greater and practically important is 
the diversity exhibited by most leading compos- 
ers. Certainly, were the collected — we can 
scarcely say — works of Hiinten, Ch. Yoss and 
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Oesten, published, we should not have to com- 
plain of versatility ; but this is not so with the 
masters who have proved their greatness by the 
greatness of what they did ; the church, the stage, 
the music of the concert-room and that of the 
house, presented each of them with tasks of the 
roost varied kinds, and not interesting equally 
the same public, which was frequently the small- 
er in proportion as the publication of the works 
was more expensive. 

There is another circumstance no less beset 
with difficulties. Among the reading public, 
there has sprung up almost universally an histor- 
ical interest, vividly displayed in studying the 
development of literature generally, as well as, 
more especially, the gradual progress made 
by particular authors ; youthful essays ; first 
plans; fresh versions; and, in a word, things 
which do not so much afford absolute enjoyment 
as promote a more intimate knowledge of the 
process of mental productivity and labor, excite 
even in large circles an active interest, which, 
like all historical investigation and knowledge, 
demands, of necessity, to be extended and per- 
fected. It is true that an historical interest of 
this description has, for some time, reigned in 
musical circles likewise, but it is infinitely rarer 
in the latter than in literary circles. Little in- 
terest of this description, however, is evinced not 
only by the listening public, who demand from 
music, if not a mere means of passing their time, 
at any rate, no more than an immediate sensa- 
tion, as well as by amateurs who sing and play 
themselves, and the great mass of whom are equal- 
ly limited both in their wishes and powers, but, 
as a rule, even by musicians. The fact of enter- 
ing upon a system of historical treatment pre- 
supposes not merely a certain amount of acquire- 
ments, but, also, the deliberate intention of view- 
ing a work of art in another light than that of 
mere enjoyment, and further, the capability of 
disregarding, at least partially, customary forms, 
without, in either case, weakening one*8 suscepti- 
bility for what is really musical and artistic — de- 
mands not easily satisfied, especially in this de- 
partiient of art. li, therefore, any great consid- 
eration were paid to thishistorical interest in pub- 
lishing a collection of the works of even eminent 
composers, such a collection would be scarcely 
possible. An edition of Gluck's collected works — 
to say nothing of Hasse, Graun, and others — is 
something hardly conceivable, however interest- 
ing and important it might be. to follow up the 
development of a man of a reforming mind in the 
compositions written at various periods of his life, 
and, from works composed at different times and 
for different purpose?, to decide his position with 
relation to the manifold demands of his day and 
of his vocation ; at present, those works of Gluck 
which are known, and which generally serve as 
the foundation for the notion people form of him, 
belong to one class only. If Gluck's labors, con- 
fined, as they were, nearly exclusively to opera, 
be surrounded with difficulties, such difficulties 
would be rather increased in the case of other 
masters by the latters' versatility. Joseph Haydn's 
popularity reposes upon the works of the last 
twenty years of his long life ; wn are acquainted 
more especially with the Haydn after Mozart : 
the strugKling Haydn, the Haydn who freed and 
built up instrumental music, is as good as forgot- 
ten, if we leave out of consideration a number of 
his Quartets ; what he did in the way of sacred 
music is imperfectly* known, and what he produc- 
ed as an operatic composer has never been known 
at all. But if we succeeded in collecting the 119 
Symphonies which he himself note<1 down in an 
autographic list *'of compositions which, for the 
nonce, he remembered having composed from his 
eighteenth to his seventy-third vear inclusive ;" 
the 163 pieces for the Viola di Bordone, Prince 
Nicholas Estcrhazy's favorite instrument, the in- 
numerable Cassations, Divertisemcnts, Nocturnes, 
Scherzandi, Fantasias, Concertos, Sonatas, &c., 
for a greater or less number of instruments, 18 
Italian Operas, with several German ones, and, 
finally, his various compositions for the Church, 
who would ever deem it possible to find a public 
of purchasers for such a collection ? However 
great the circulation attained by numerous works 



of his of nearly every kind ; however wide-spread 
and profound their influence ; and however gen- 
eral their popularity, even at the present day, 
were anyone to think of collecting, in one edi- 
tion, all the C26 works contained in Kdchel's 
model catalogue, a number of amateurs and col- 
lectors minrlit be found to purchase it, but scarce- 
ly a public. Nor is Mozart's case diflferent. 
However fine and important may be, also, a con- 
siderable number of the works of Mozart, works 
hitherto either not made known at all, or mutila- 
ted and disfigured; however great and just the 
interest which most of them excite, in so far as 
they exhibit the development of his powers, and, 
at the same time, the nature of the musical pro- 
ductions of the period, it is, beyond a doubt, 
principally the historical interest which finds sat- 
isfaction in the many operatic, sacred, and in- 
strumental compositions of the Vienna period, 
and this is not tne sort of interest felt by the mu- 
sical public at large. 

There i^, consequently, not much to be report- 
ed about editions of the collected works of cele- 
brated composers. Such an edition of Hasse's 
operas was to have been published at the ex- 
pense of the Elector of Saxony ; but at the bom- 
bardment of Dresden, in 1760, the whole of the 
manuscript, which was quite ready for the press, 
was burnt. At the suggestion, and with the as- 
sistance of Duke Charles of Wurtemburnr, a 
Recueil des operas composes par Nicolas JomeUi a 
la cour du serenivtime due de Wirtemherff, was 
commenced, but was not carried out beyond the 
first volume, which contained the Olimpiade, 
Greater progress was made by the colleotive edi- 
tion of Handel's works, begun by Arnold, at the 
instance of George HI., in 1 786. Thirty-six vol- 
umes appeared, but this edition, like the rest, was 
never completed. 

These enterprises would hardly have been com- 
menced, but for the prospect of princely munifi- 
cence being exerted m their favor. When, after 
his death, the publishing house of Breitkopf and 
Hartel announced an edition of Mozart's works, 
they had not the slightest intention of publishing 
all of them ; the Oeuvres complettes really com- 
prised only those pianoforte and vocal composi- 
tions which interested the majority of the musical 
public ; the Pianoforte Concertos formed a series 
of their own, while the sacred and the operatic 
music, again, appeared apart, without any impor- 
tance being attached to completeness or unifor- 
mity in the various publications. This collection 
was quickly followed up by an edition, carried 
out in the same spirit, of the collected works of 
Haydn ; and those green and red volumes, which 
attained such a circulation as had previously 
never been known, exerted upon musical prog- 
ress in Germany an almost incalculable influence. 
The reason is, that they made this capital of 
German house-music common property ; they 
afforded healthy nourishment to the practice of 
music which was penetrating more and more 
among all classes of the people ; they became the 
ever stable foundation of musical education ; and 
contributed most materially to create a commu- 
nity of musical feeling. By their resemblance to 
Anthologies or Chrestomathies, a resemblance 
they shared with many Oeuvres. which followed 
them,5of Dom. Scarlatti, Clementi. etc., they cer- 
tainly exerted a deeper and more permanent in- 
fluence upon the age in which they appeared, 
than could then have been exerted by collective 
editions, properly so called, and carried out in an 
hisforico-philological spirit. 

The idea of issuing an edition of Handel's 
works, really based upon completeness and au- 
thenticity, was conceived by a Society of musical 
amateurs in England. From 1844 to 1858, they 
published fourteen volumes, got up with all the 
English splendor ; but, since then, the undertak- 
ing has come to a standstill, apparently forever. 

The fundamental notion of this Society was 
taken up in Germany, first by the Bach Society, 
which was founded in 1850, a hundred years 
after Bach's death, and announced as its object 
the publication of a complete critical edition of 
all the works written by Job. Seb. Bach, as a 
monument to so great a composer. Entering 
into detail with regard to the mode in which 



their project was to be executed, they said : "All 
such of Bach's works as, by certain tradition and 
critical investigation, can be proved to emanate 
from him, will be admitted into this edition. In 
every instance, tho orijjinal manuscript, or the 
printed copy sanctioned by the composer himself, 
will, if possible, be taken as a jruide, and, if not, 
the l)e8t available resources, for giving the public 
the work in ita current form as authenticated by 
critically tested tradition. Nothing like arbitra- 
riness in altering, omitting, or adding, will be 
permitted." Eight years afterwards, the Bach 
Society was followed by the German Handel So- 
ciety, which, founded on a similar plan, and gov- 
erned by similar principles, has undertaken to 
publish the collected works of Handel. By the 
admirable manner in which they have been got 
up — at the establishment of Breitkopf and Hiir- 
tel — and by the critical care, greater than that 
ever previously known in any instance of the 
kind, which has been bestowed upon them, to 
ensure a trustworthy and correct text, a stately 
series of volumes, regularly issued up to the pres- 
ent date by both Societies, proves in what a se- 
rious and lofty spirit the undertakings are con- 
ducted, and justifies the hope that the persons 
concerned will steadily go on with them to com- 
pletion. 

Bach and Handel possess, indisputably, an es- 
pecial right to have their collected works pre- 
served, in all their purity and authenticity, and 
rendered universally acceptable for all times, 
since, owing to the spirit in which they were con- 
ceived, and the art with which they were carried 
out, those works are essentially monumental. 
They not only afford remarkable testimony of 
what great and beautiful things eminent individ- 
uals were, at a given period, capable of produc- 
ing, but they lay claim to an absolute value, 
which — independent of the age that gave them 
birth as well as of the age that is now intent up- 
on republishing and enjoying them — forms an in- 
alienable quality of the loftiest creations of human 
art. Different as the two masters are, and aa^ 
founding as is the rich fertility of their produc- 
tive powers in various ways, we shall find scarce- 
ly a single work that does not, by its novelty and 
originality, excite an independent interest of 
some kind or other ; display the composer in a 
new light ; or genially unfold the very essence, of 
art, and present us with perfection itself. The 
lofty and great spirit which pervades all these 
works, and, seriously and vigorously, admonishes 
the hearer to soar into the ideal regions of gen- 
uine art, will secure for them a lasting and pro- 
found influence on all those for whom music is a 
real inward necessity, while that no artist, be he 
a master or a disciple, has ever exhausted the 
study of Bach and Handel, is a fact which must 
not be questioned even by the admirers of "sur- 
mounted points of view." 

Of late years, zealous and gratifying efforts 
have been made, by public performances of every 
description, and by naturalizing them in the nar- 
rower circles of household music, to render the 
vocal and instrumental compositions of Bach and 
Handel accessible and known to evervone — to 
promote, in every way, the comprehension, and, 
with it, the true enjoyment of them. T^at compos- 
ers, who in their works bestowed so little thought 
upon dilettanti, should present no slight diflicul- 
ties to a public consisting essentially of dilettanti, 
may easily be supposed. Many and^ many a re- 
quisite for the complete comprehension and en- 
joyment of their works will have to be acquired 
by artificial means; for however much the two 
were raised above their age, in that age were 
both the base and the point of departure for their 
ideas. It will not, therefore, be invariably pos- 
sible to avoid going back to these, if we would 
attain perfect comprehension of conception and 
form ; though, on account of the composer's uni- 
versal significance and grandeur, this may be 
achieved without any very great exertion or diflS- 
cult preparations, supposing always the existence 
of real musical talent and a serious feeling for 
art. The publications of the Bach and Handel 
Societies are the more effective in thus popular- 
izing their composers, from the fact that both So- 
cieties are either the first to publish the greater 
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portion of their immortal works at all, or at any 
rate, the first to give them to the worUl correct 
and un distorted, as the composers wrote them. 
People are only begin ninji to learn what a treas- 
ure there was here, now that the treasure is be- 
ing du<; up for them, and many <renerations will 
have plenty to do In employing; it best for the 
true development of art. The or<;anization of 
the two Soricties proves, however, that neither 
Bach nor Handel id yet sufficiently popular to 
enable the Societies, in their publications, to 
reckon upon the fzenernl mass of the musical 
public, and it wan, therefore, necessary to consult 
th«) taste of artists, amateurs, and collectors. As 
we are all aware, every roenilwr of the Societies 
pays a certain annual subscription, and the sum 
total of such sulwcriptions is expended in publish- 
in<!. Of the works which the Societies are thus 
placed in a position to print every year, each 
member receives a copy. In all this, there is no- 
thin*; like publishing; speculation ; no regard is 
paid to the public outside the Societies ; and the 
partial aofjuisition of one or more volumes is not 
permitted. It was only by keepinjr strictly in 
view the principal object, namely : to publish the 
collected works in a critically correct form, and 
to secure the possession and enjoyment of them 
for future generations, that the purpose of the 
Societies could be carried out at all. To the zeal 
of artists and the activity of trade we may con- 
fidently leave the task of coining the bars of pre- 
cious metal here presented us ; of satisfying, by 
editions of detached portions, pianoforte arrange- 
ments, and^separate parts, the wants of individ- 
uals; and of propagating and introducing to the 
public piecemeal what it is not so easy to circu- 
late as a whole ; indeed, not a little has been ef 
fected in this way already. It is a royal palace 
which the Bach and Handel Societies have un- 
dertaken ; the carters will have plenty to do in 
the conveyance of materials. 

From what we have said, our readers will per- 
ceive it is quite another thing when the firm of 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel announce an edition of all 
Beethoven's collected works as a business specu- 
lation, which, without anything like extraordina- 
ry support or favor, and despite immense com- 
petition, appeals entirely to the wants and sym- 
pathies of the great mass of the musical public, 
whom it promises worthily to satisfy. Just let 
the reader recollect that Beethoven's works arc 
already in ike hands of the public — those still 
unprinted would not incline the scale much ; that 
the compositions which command the attention of 
the masses <-irculate evrrvwherein numerous edi- 
tions, contenting both just and immoderate ex- 
pectations ; and that now there appears a collec- 
tive e<lition comprising everything, great and 
fimall works, popular and forgotten, thankful and 
unthankful ones, edited in conformity with the 
strictest requirements of scientific criticism ; 
splendidly got up; and sent forth under condi- 
tions presupposing and rendering possible a wide- 
spread co-operation on the part of the musical 
|)abHc. There is one fact which, above all oth- 
ers, is proved by this, namely that, at the present 
day, Beethoven enlists the sympathies of the en- 
tire musical public far more than all other com- 
posers, an(L, on that account, rules the musical 
market. It may, perhaps, be difficult to obtain 
exact and reliable statistical returns of the sale 
and circulation of tnusical productions ; but one 
thing is certain beyond the shadoir of a doubt, 
and that is : no composer, either classical or fash- 
ionable, can be, in the most remote degree, com- 
pared with Beethoven as far as regards the con- 
tinuous and extraordinarily increasing sale of his 
works. It is, indeed, even asserted that if the 
entire number of Beethoven's compositions which 
pass through the hands of the music-trade in any 
one yc^r were placed in one scale and all othor 
musical works published in the same year were 
laid in the other, the scales might possibly trem- 
ble, but that Beethoven alone would balance all 
the rest. As may be supposed, it is the compo- 
sitions and arrangements for pianoforte which 
produce this result, for some of them are circula- 
ted in incredible numbers ; that this sovereign 
sway, however, exerted over the musical public 
of all classes and creeds is no transient and fash- 



ionable caprice of dilettante-ism, but a gratifying 
proof how deeply and how generally a feeling for. 
and an interest in, genuine and lofty art are al- 
ready spread among us, is a fact to which testi- 
mony is borne by the new collective edition. For 
a great artist to enjoy such universal respect, and 
for his works to exercise so immediate and vivid 
an influence that a collective edition undertaken 
with care and earnestness, and, in every way, 
thoroughly and worthily carried out, shall be joy- 
fully received and supported by the public, is, 
certainly, a remarkable and unusually pleasing 
phenomenon. The difficulties besetting on all 
sides ah enterprise of this kind are so great and 
varied, that it is only the general and continuous 
co-operation of the public which can supply the 
courage and power to overcome them and com- 
plete the work. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Mendelssohn's Letters. 

(From the Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1865). 

Letters of Feux Mbndklssohn Bartiioldy from 

1 833 to 1847. Two Volumes. Philadelphia : F. 

I^ypoldt. 

There are many people who make very little dis- 
crimination between one musician and another, — who 
discern no great jj ulf between Mendelssohn and Mey- 
erbeer, hetween Kossini and Romberg, between Spohr 
and Spontioi : not in respect of music, but of charac- 
ter ; of character in itself, and not as it may develop 
itself in chaste or florid, sentimental, gay, devotion- 
al, or dramatic musical form«. And as yet we have 
very little help in our efforts to gain insight into the 
inner nature of our great musical artists. Of Meyer- 
beer the world knows that he was vain, proud, and 
fond of money, — bat whether he had soul or not we 
do not know ; the profound religiousness of Handel, 
who spent his best years on second-rate operas, and 
devoted his declining energies to oratorio, we have 
to guess at rather than reoch by direct disclosure ; 
and till Mr. Thayer shall take away the mantle which 
yet covers bis Beethoven, we shallknow but little of 
the interior nature of that wonderfal man. But 
Mendelssohn now stands before us, disclosed by the 
most searching of all processes, his own letters to his 
own friends. And how graceful, how winning, how 
true, tender, noble is the man I We have not dared 
to write a notice of these two volumes while we were 
fresh from their perusal, lest the fascination of that 
genial. Christian presence should lead us into the 
same frame which prompted not only the rhapsodies 
of "Charles Auchester," but the same passionate ad- 
miration which all England felt, while Mendelssohn 
lived, and which Elizabeth Sheppard shared, not led. 
We lay down these volumes after the third perusal, 
blessing God for the rich gift of such a life, — a life, 
sweet, gentle, calm, nowise intense nor passionate, 
yet Rwift, stirring and laborious even to the point of 
morbidness. A Christian without cant ; a friend, not 
clinging to a few and rejecting the many, nor diff'us- 
ing his love over the many with no dominating af- 
fection for a few near ones, bat loving his own with 
a tenacity almost unparalleled, yet reaching out a 
free, generous sympathy and kindly devotion even to 
the hundreds who could give him nothing but their 
love. It is thon^'ht that his grief over his sister Fan- 
ny was the occasion of the rupture of a blood-vessel 
in his head, and that it was the proximate cause of 
his own death ; and yet he who loved with this idol- 
atrous affection gave his hand to many whose names 
he hardly knew. The reader will not overlook, in 
the second series of letters, the plea in behalf of an 
old Swiss guide for remembrance in "Murray," nor 
that long letter to Mr. Simrock, the music-publisher, 
enjoining the utmost secrecy, and then urginfr the 
claims of a man whom he was most desirous to help. 

The letters from Italy and Switzerland were writ- 
ten duiing the two years with which ho prefaced his 
quarter-century of labor OS composer, director, and 
virtuoso. They relate much to Italian painting, the 
music of Passion Week, Swiss scenery, his stay with 
Goethe, and his brilliant reception in England on his 
i^tnni. They disclose a youth of glorious promi.se. 

The second series does not disappoint that promise. 
The man is the youth a little less exuberant, a little 
more mature, but no less buoyant, tender, and lov- 
ing. Tho letters ore as varied as the claims of one's 
family differ from those of the outside world, but are 
always Mendelssohnlan, — free, pure, unworldly, yet 
deep and wise. They continue down to the very 
close of his life. They are edited by his brother 
Paul, and another near relative. Yet' unauthorized 
publications of other letters will follow, for Mendels- 
sohn was a prolific letter-writer; and Lampadius, a 
warm admirer of the composer, has recently announ- 
ced such a volume. The public may rejoice in this ; 



for Mendelssohn was not onlv purity, hut good sense 
itself; he needs no critical editing ; aud if we may 
yet have more strictly musical letters from his pen, 
tho influence of the two volumes now .under notice 
will be largely increased. 

It' is not enough to say of those volumes that they 
are Iri^ht, piquant, genial, affectionate ; nor is it 
enough to speak of their artistic worth, tho Rubtile ap- 
preciation of painting in the flrst scries, and of music 
m tho second ; it is not enough to refer to the 

?;Iimpse8 which they give of eminent artists,— ^Chopin, 
iossini, Donizetti, Hiller, and Moschelcs, — nor the 
side-glances at Thorwaldsen, Bunsen, tho late schol- 
arly and art loving King of Prussia, Schadow, Over- 
beck, Cornelius, and the Diisseldorf painters ; nor is 
It enough to dwell upon that delightful homage to 
father and mother, that confiding trust in brother and 
sisters, that loyalty tr> friends. The salient feature 
of these charming books is the unswerving devotion 
to a great purpose ; the careless disregard, nay, the 
abrupt refusal, of fame, unless it came in an lionest 
channel ; the naive modesty that made him wonder, 
even in tho very last years of his life, that he could be 
the man whose entrance into the crowded halls of 
London and Birmingham should be the signal of 
ten minutes' protracted cheering ; the refusal to sot 
art 0%'er against money ; the unwillingness to under- 
take the mandates of a king, unless with the cordial 
acquiescence of his artistic conscience ; and the im- 
maculate purity, not alone of his life, but of bis 
thought. How he castigates Donizetti's love of 
money and his sloth ! how his whip scourges the im- 
morality of the French opera, and his whole soul ab- 
hors the sensuality of that stage 1 how steadfastly he 
refuses to undertake the composition of an opera till 
the faultless libretto for which ho patiently waited 
year after year, could be prepared ! We wish our 
relii;ioas societies would cull out a few of the letters 
of this man and scatter them broadcast over the land: 
they would indeed be "leaves for the healing of the 
nations." 

There is one lesson which may he learned from 
Mendelssohn's career, which is exceptionally rare : 
it is that Providence does sometimes bless a man every 
way, — giving him all good and no evil. Where 
shall we look in actual or historic experience to And 
a parallel to Mendelssohn in this ? He had beauty : 
Chorlev says he never looked upon a handsomer face. 
Ho had grace an4 elegance. He spoke four lan- 
guages with perfect ease, read Greek and Latin with 
facility, drew skilfully, was familiar with the sciences, 
and never found himself at a loss with professed 
naturalists. He was a member of one of the most 
distinguished families of Germany : his (grandfather 
being Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher ; his fa- 
ther, a leading banker; his uncle Bartholdy, a great 
patron of art in Rome, while he was Prussian minis- 
ter there; his brother-in-law Henscl, Court painter; 
both his sisters and his brother Paul occupying lead- 
ing social positions. He was heir-apparent to a great 
estate. He was greeted with the applatise of Eng- 
land from the outset of his career; "awoke famous," 
after the production of the "Midsummer Overture," 
while almost a boy ; never had a piece fall short of 
triumphant sncrcsn ; in fact, so commanding pres- 
tiire that he could And not one who would rationally 
blame or criticize him, — ^a "most wearying" thing, 
he writes, that every piece he brought out was always 
"wonderfullv fine." He was loved by all and envied 
by none ; the pet and joy of Goethe, who lived to 
see his expectation of Mendelssohn on the road to 
ample fulfilment ; blessed entirely in his family, "the 
course of true love" running "smooth" from begin- 
ning to end ; well, acrile, strong ; and more than all 
this, having a childlike religious faith in Christ, and 
as happy as a child in his piety. His lite was cloud- 
less ; those checks and compensations with which 
Providence breaks up others' lot were wanting to 
his. We never knew any one liko him in this, but 
the childlike, sunny Carl Bitter. 

We still lock a biography of Mendelssohn which 
shall portray him from without, as these volumes do 
from within. We learn that one is in preparation ; 
and when that is piven to the public, one more rich 
life will be embalmed in the memories of all good 
men. 

We ought not to overlook the unione elegance of 
these two volumes. Like all the publications of Mr. 
Leypoldt, they are printed in small, round letter ; 
and the whole appearance is creditable to the publish- 
er's taste. The American edition entirely eclipses 
the Enirlish in this re.gard. Though not advertised 
profusely, the merit of these Letters has already giv- 
en them entrance and welcome into our most cultiva- 
ted circles : but we bespeak for them a larger audi- 
ence still ; for they are books which our young men, 
our young women, our pastors, our whole thoughtful 
and aspiring community, ought to read and circu- 
late. 
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Mr. Fry and Mb Worki. 

The obituary notices of William Hbhrt Fbt in 
the last nnmber of joarjoarnal, contain btit a roea- 
gre list of his musical works . Appended is one more 
full and complete. No composer was ever through 
life so persecuted and denied a hearing as he ; the 
doors of everjT opera house in New York, where he 
liredy havhig been for twenty years closed against 
him, through a well-known cause disgraceful to that 
city. Not a lew critics, professional as well as am- 
ateur musicians, who heard his two operas in Phila- 
delphia, ranked him not only as the ablest composer 
this country has produced, but as a musical genius of 
the first order, not second to Bellini, Donizetti, Ver- 
di, Meyerbeer. He composed with the utmost flu- 
ency. The physician who attended him in his last 
illness, stated in a communication published in The 
World newspaper, that he was only thirty-two days 
engaged in composing his last opera, Notre-Dame of 
Paris. ' He was then suffisring with consumption and 
hemorrhages of the lungs, which diminished his abil- 
ity to labor continuously. Notre-Dame, like his oth- 
er operas, is a technically "grand opera," that is, 
sung throughout, the recitatives being accompanied 
by full orchestra ; and is as large a work as The Hu' 
guenoU or The Prophet, being, like them, written to 
display the rast orchestra1,choral and scenic resources 
of the grandest open houses. Mr. Fry was the first 
modem composer to write "grand operas" to libret- 
tos in the English language, ai he had a marked 
aTcrsion to the style of operas called English — melo- 
dramas with interjected musical pieces, ynlgar hodge- 
podges of songs and dialogue. 

New York is the only city in the Union where the 
opera has existed, if not absolutely, at least in some 
degree, as an institution, which a native composer 
might reasonably have regarded as possessing re- 
sources to produce original works and a public to 
sustain them through representations enough to re- 
ward both manager and composer ; and in that city 
Mr. Fry persistently endeavored to obtain that hear- 
ing for his operatic works which was so shamefully 
denied. The New York opera-going public is, how- 
ever, not to be censured in the matter. They would 
have sustained Mr. Fry, had they been allowed to 
hear his operas, and would have afforded him incen- 
tives to produce*forty instead of the four he has left. 
Now that he is dead and gone, now that he is past 
Buffering through the devices of malignant hate, it 
may be hoped that a hearing will be accorded to the 
few operatic works he has left . But if the opportune 
moment be liot yet reached, it will assuredly come. 
The name of William Henry Fry will one day uke 
its place among the world's few great operatic com- 
posers, and with his works will live when his foes 
have passed from earth and the memory of man. 

As a writer for the press, as well as a composer, 
Mr. Fry's faculty of production, when roused to ac- 
tk>n by an adequate incentive, was something mar- 
vellous. He could only write and compose rapidly 
and seemingly under inspiration, when ideas crowd- 
ed almost too swiftly for utterance by words or notes. 
Had he not been driven from the path of musical 
composition to the lees congenial pursuits of politics 
and journalism whidi mainly occupied his life, he 
would probably have left a record as the most prolific 
composer who ever lived. As it was, with scarcely 
any opporranities to have his works performed, and 
consequently almost without stimulus to produce 
them, he is known to have composed the following ; 
though this list may not be complete, as he was in 
some things very careless, never numbering his works 
or keeping any record of all he had produced. 

4 Grand Operas : The Bridal of Dunure, English 
libretto ; Aurdia the Vestal, English libretto, with an 
Italian version, called / Cristicmi ed Z Pagam ; Leo- 
nora, English libretto, with an Italian version under 
same title ; Notre-Dame of Paiis, English libretto. 



with an Italian version called Nostra-Donna di Par* 
igi, 

1 Cantata : The Fall of Warsaw, for principal 
singers, chorus and orchestra. 

1 Stabat Mater, for four principal voices, chorus 
and orchestra. 

1 Hallelujah Chorus, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

I Kyrie Eleison, chorus with orchestral accompan- 
iment. 

1 Mass, complete, (composed at Santa Cruz a few 
days before his death) . 

1 Magnificat, for three voices with oiigan accom- 
paniment. 

20 Psalms and Hymns for four voices, with organ 
accompaniment. 

1 Grand Scena for Bass Voice : "The Crucifixion." 

1 Ode Symphony, for chorus and orchestra, com- 
posed for the opening of the New York Crystal Pal- 
ace. 

12 Waltzes for the Piano, called "The Musical 

Circle Waltzes." 

5 Waltzes for the piano. 

10 Ballads, Songs, Cavatinas. 

12 Quartets for 2 violins, viola and v'cello. 

6 Overtures for grand orchestra : Macbeth, never 
played ; Evangeline, played in New York ; and four 
without titles, played by'Philadelphia Philharmonic 
Society. 

4 Symphonies for grand orchestra : A Day in the 
Country; Childe Harold ; The Bmking Heart-, The 
Christmas Symphony ; played at JuUien's Concerts 
and Fry's Lectures on Music. 

The music illustrating Fry's lectures on music. 
In 1852 Mr. Fry delivered at Metropolitan Hall in 
New York — a magnificent building like the Boston 
Music Hall, with seats for 3,000 persons, afterwards 
destroyed by fire — a course of 10 lectures on the 
Science and Art of Music. Probably no course of 
lectures on any subject, delivered anywhere, was ever 
illustrated on so vast a scale ,* the musical illustrations 
having been given by the principal singers of Mme. 
Sontag's opera company, a chorus of two hundred 
and an orchestra of eighty-six. The illustrations of 
rare and curious music included ancient Greek, 
Egyptian, Siamese, Chinese, East Indian, mcdisBval 
European, &c. Many of the pieces, being melodies 
only, were harmonized by Mr. Fry for chorus and 
orchestra ; and a number of pieces were also com- 
posed by him for the lectures. These lectures, dis- 
playing Mr. Fry's vast stores of learning and abso- 
lute mastery of the subject in detail, were popular 
and gave pleasure to thousands of auditors. The 
audience was particularly delighted when he ana- 
lyzed the structure of melody, showed how its beauty 
was derived from the language for which it was 
composed, showed why Italian melodies were more 
elegant than others, and, taking native East Indian 
melodies, probably hundreds of } ears old, composed 
to soft Hindoo words, proved them by performance 
to be not only similar to but almost identical with 
the loveliest melodies of Bellini and other lulian 
masters. These lectures were so unique, so com- 
prehensive, so exhaustive of the whole subject, that 
the annexed syllabus may be regarded as almost a 
muMco-literary curiosity. 

Lbctums 1. Introduction to the general subject, 
— Music. Musical sounds ; definitions and charac- 
teristics. Music as a language. Its history ; its 
universality. Formation of sounds. Exemplifica- 
tions vocal and instrumental. 

Lectorb 2. Acoustics. Music as a science at 
different periods and among different nations. 
Melody and Harmony. Examples of carious Music, 
— tlio ancient and the rude. The earliest written 
choruses. Performance of some remarkable ones by 
the grand chorus. Simple and scientific music ,— 
the popular and the true meaning of these epithets 
discussed and illustrated. 

Lkcturb 3. The Voice. Intonation in speak- 
ing and singing distinguished. The different quali- 
ties and capacities of the masculine and feminine 
voice. Exemplifications by the principal vocalists 



and chorus. Method and style. Sources of expres- 
sion. 

Lecturb 4. The Ballad.— -sentimental and de- 
scriptive music. Its variations among different na- 
tions. National songs, their distinctive features, 
poetical and musical. Vocal illustrations, with and 
without accompaniments. 

Lecture 5. The Orchestra. All the instru- 
ments explained ; their past and present treatment 
by composers practically demonstrated by the great 
orchestra. Sinfonia and overture. Military Music. 
Illustrations by the military band. 

Lectctrb 6. Church, Oratorio, and Chamber 
music. SuJ^ects, meanings anJ aims of the several 
species. The organ, piano, harp and guitar. 
Styles of different composen. Performances of 
selections from rare, curious and great worlu. 

Lkcturb 7. Nature and Progress of Musical 
Ideas. Similarities in the melodic phraseology of 
different composers — how far referable to the nature 
of the art. Improvements in Orchestration, and the 
general scope of Music. Exposition of the differ- 
ent schools of Music, exemplified in the compositions 
of old and modern masters. Palostrina, Jomelli, 
Purcell, Gluck, Handel, Piccini, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Rossini and othera. The difference be- 
tween formal and inspired music. 

Lecturb 8. The Lyrical Drama. Origin of 
the Opera. Its progress and peculiarities on the 
Italian, German, French and English stage. Defects 
and merits of the Opera in general, as an exponent 
of dramatic character, passion and action. Selec- 
tions from various operas illustrative of these topics. 

Lecturb 9. The Lyrical Drama continued. 
Considerations of the fitness of the English language 
for dramatic Music Exemplifications in recitatives, 
arias, etc. The Ballet, its character! sthrs. Orchestral 
illustrations of them. General considerations of the 
proprieties of the lyrical stage. Its traditions, re- 
quisite reforms, capabilities and influences. 

Lecture 10. The connection between literature 
and oratory and msuic. Music as a part of collegiate 
education. The national defects of intonation and 
pronunciation. The connection between music and 
its public diffusion with the national taste in other 
arts. Its connection with health and morals : — the 
family circle and society. The dignities and shames 
of art. The actual relation of the artist to private 
and public life His rights under American institu- 
tions contrasted with his disparagement under the an- 
cient and feudal system. American Music. The Ar- 
tistic future. 

M\n\ Corresponbente. 

Berli!!, Jan. — I proposed, in my last, to give yon 
an account of some of the best of the many concerts 
which can be heard here. Among these the series 
given by the "Brothers Mubllbr" and BobrrtJBa- 
DECKB takes a prominent place. Tean ago, the 
original "Brothera Miiller" were celebrated as the 
finest Quartet playen in Germany ; they wore, how- 
ever, but mortal, and their fame now lives on in a 
second Quartet of the same name, consisting of the 
sons of either one or several of the original "Broth- 
ere." The plajing of the latter is, to me, as near 
perfection as can well be imagined ; but I am told 
that it does not equal that of the predecessore. liob- 
ert Radecke, who joins in the concerts of these gen- 
tlemen, is a young pianist of very great merit, whose 
playing, full of freshness, health ,vigor and sentiment, 
infects the hearer with the spirit the performer 
throws into it, and carries him away with it in de- 
licious excitement. The wife of the first violinist, 
Fran Miiller Bei^haus, varies these concerts by her 
excellent and really classic singing ; it is only a pity 
that her voice, originally a full, rich, powerful mezzo- 
soprano, is evidently impaired by ill-health. Her up- 
per notes are often shrill, and even the middle ones 
are sometimes so veiled that is almost painful to Its- 
ten to them. The following programmes will show 
yon how worthily all this artistic excellence was em- 
ployed : 

lit Concert. 

1 QoKrtot (C nharp jalnor, op. 181) Beetbovra. 

2 a) Romanaa from ^'Zemire and Aaor" Spohr. 

b) '*Am Heer" Schubert. 

8 Rondo for Pfawo (fr. op. 58) Schubert. 

4 a) Zaleika tfendelawbn. 

b) ^'Harlc. harH, the lark" etc , Schnbcrt. 

6 Quintet for Piano and Str. Instr Scbnmann. 
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2nd Concert 

1 Quartet (A mInor,op. 182 ) BMthoTeo, 

2 a) **Thoa art like a flowsr*' Schamaan. 

b) UargarBt at the Spinning wbfel Schnbert. 

8 March of the ^'DaTldab'dndler/^for Piano Scbnmann. 

4 A Sprlog Song Mendelssohn. 

b Persian Song Rubinstein. 

e Kinderlied Taubert. 

5 Trio (A flat US.) Badecke. 

8d Concert. 

1 Serenade f. Y., Ta, *Cello, op. 8 BeethOTen. 

2 a The Fair Maid of InTeroess, I n^«i,AMM 
* Yeoetinn OondoUer's Song, J ueeinoTen. 

8 Sonata Ibr Piano and 'Cello, Op. 102« No. 2 Beethoren. 

4 a Persian Song Rnbin^teln. 

b **Br ist gekommen" Frans. 

6. Qoartet for Piano, eto .Rubinstein. 

Of this rich array a few numbers deserve particolar 
notice. So, for instance, Schumann's Quintet, 
which I cannot fancy more exquisitely rendered, in 
all its parts — ^Always a special favorite with me, its 
place in my memory is now surrounded by a halo of 
perfection which no lapse of time will efface. The 
two Quartets of Beethoven, too, usually considered 
so incomprehensible, were rendered sources of great 
enjoyment, by the wonderful clearness with which 
they were played. Much, of course, still remained 
dark, (particularly in the second) upon which only 
very frequent hearini; would throw light even to the 
roost profound musician; but the immense difficulties 
of these compositions were mastered with so little ap- 
parent effort, that one seemed almost to be listening 
to a quartet of Haydn or Mozart. And yet what a 
contrast was there between these stupendous works, 
and the Serenade in the third programme I Ah I it 
was the contrast between the light-hearted youth, with 
life and hope before him, and the morbid, stricken, 
lonely man, to whom life had brought so little, and 
hope had proved so false. The Serenade is charm- 
ing ; fall of life and love, of grace and tenderness. 
It consists of five parts : an Allegro, slow movement. 
Minuet, Variations and Finale, and is a companion 
piece to the lovely Sextet for quartet and two 
horns, which I heard here in Berlin many years 
ago. I have always regretted its never being pro- 
duced in America, and can now only advise our ar- 
ti.sts across the sea to give both it and the Serenade 
a place in their repertoire, I must not omit to men- 
tion that Herr Radecke's Trio placed him in quite as 
high a rank as a composer, as he occupies as a pian- 
ist. It was very original, and will, I am sure, when 
published, take its place among the favorite composi- 
tions of the present day. 

A few days ago, I had once more the pleasure of 
hearing the Miiilers in a concert for a benevolent ob- 
ject. They again played Beethoven's Serenade, a 
lovely Quartet by Haydn, and, with Kapellmeister 
Taubert, Moxart's charming Piano Quartet. Tau- 
bert's playing is extremely neat and precise, but it 
does not warm one ; 1 would have preferred I^a- 
decko. Frau MUller Berghaus repeated some of the 
songs mentioned above. The most beautiful of these 
was Beethoven's Scotch Song, "The lovely maid of 
Inverness," which the musical critic of a Berlin dai- 
ly truly calls tear-laden. A more mournful, heart- 
seizing song I never heard. Its beauty was enhanced 
by an oUigaio accompaniment of violin and violoncel- 
lo, and the sighing of the latter was well suited to the 
deep sorrow of the song. 

A most enjoyable little Trio Soir^ was recently 
given to a select, but very appreciative audience, by 
three young artists, Arnold (Piano), Mabx, (Vio- 
lin), and ZuRK ('Cello). The programme contain- 
ed only three numbers : one of Beethoven's Op. 70 
Trios, Mendelssohn's B flat Sonata for Piano and 
'Cello, and Schubert's Trio, op. 100. It was this 
which attracted me, without my knowing any thing of 
the performers. And I was well repaid for going. 
The pianist was unusually good, and if there was 
room for improvement in the other players, there was 
also a fair promise of it. 

SioiSMUiTD Bluhnbr, (a brother of Martin Blum- 
ner, the second director of the Sing-Akademie in this 
city) who has been spending some years in England, 
made his debut here not long ago before an invited 



audience. He plays with much brilliancy and power, 
and will probably take his stand here among the first 
pianists. Olb Bull has also been renewing his 
acquaintance with the Berlin public, in a series of 
concerts given in the Royal Theatre. His playing 
is said to bear all its old characteristic features. A 
Fraulein Deckner, a female violinist from Hun- 
gary, and a Herr Franz Bevdbl, have recently ap- 
peared together, and Herr and Frau von Bronsart, 
pianists, as well as a Herr Pepper, violoncellist, are 
very highly spoken of. I reserve for my next .letter 
an account of a concert by Clara Schumann and 
ST0CKHAU8BN,which I have had the great pleasure of 
attending ; it would go beyond my present limits of 
time and space. But I cannot keep from your read- 
ers the very unpleasant intelligence of an accident 
which has befallen Madame Schumann. She fell 
while walking, with her whole weight upon her hand, 
and sprained her wrist,or arm, so seriously that weeks 
at least, if not months.mnst pass before she can again 
use her hand, and it is even doubtful, according to 
some accounts, if she will ever regain the full strength 
of the injured member. She has the warm sympa- 
thy of every one, for a greater misfortune could hard- 
ly befall her, who has already had so much to strug- 
gle with in life. Let us hope that the matter is not 
as serious as is now feared. v. 



New York, Feb. 27.— The third "Symphonie 
Soirde of Mr. THBonoRB Thomas took place on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 18, at Irving Hall. The 
programme, of which the two main features were new 
to an American audience, was as follows : 

Fjmphony, "An das Vaterland*" op, 90, D BalT. 

1. AUfgrn. 

2. Sehem— Allegro molto vlraoe. 
8. lAfghetto. 

4. AUrgro Drams tieo. 

6. Larghetto sostenuto-KAIlegro deolso Trionfknte. 

Aria, •*Ch« far6 sensa Eurydice*' (Orphfe) Ginek. 

MIra Adelaide Phillippa 
Coneerto Ibr Piano, Vloltn and Tioloneello. with accom- 
paniment of Orchestra, Op. M Beethoren. 

Messrs. Hills, Mollenhsuer, Beiirnerand Orchestra. 

Cavatlna, ''Una Toee pooo tk*' (11 Barblere) Rossini. 

Mim Adelaide Phlltippt. 
Overture. (Jessonda), Op. 63 Spohr. 

The event of the evening was Joachim RaflTs 
Pritc Symphony. The work was written by the 
composer in illustration of the following plan, — 
printed on the programme by the express wish of the 
composer : 

"Few Germans who hare llMling and enthusiasm for their 
nation, bare been left, by the erents of these last years, with- 
out a deep Impression. Although the tone-poet Is not 
brought into contact with certain outer forms of these erents, 
still his soul Is filled with testing impressions, which finally 
force him to glre them an artistic utterance. In this waj 
arose the following series of mprements. 

"In the first of these, the poet attempted to describe the 
lofty flight of the mind, deep power of thought, purity and 
gentleness and persererance unto victory, sa Important ele- 
ments in the natural disposition of the Gennan, which, In 
many ways, complete and imply each other. 

"The second morement should conduct the hearer to the 
chase with the men In the German forest, where the horn 
sounds loud and clear ; then lead him, to the gay sound of 
national songs, with the youths «uul mttidetu In their merry 
walks through the fields rich with harrests. 

"In the third moTcment, the composer would iUTlte us to 
the homes and firesides of his countrymen, which seem to 
him hallowed by the chaste Husee, and the faithftil lore of 
wlft and children. But these cheering aspects no longer 
present themsolres when the the tone-poet directs hU glance 
to another side of the German national life. 

"In the ibnrth morement, are described repeated sttempts 
fbr the unity of the fktherland, which are firustrated by a 
hoetlle power. The composer has Introduced In this moTS- 
ment, as a symbol of the condition of his country, a melody 
which Is known whererer Germans lire, "What Is the Ger- 
man's Fatherland" ( Was ist des Deutsrhtn Vaterland,) 

"In the fifth moTcment the poet does not attempt to sup- 
press the melancholy with which he is filled by the want of 
unity In his country. But hope now draws near, and led by 
her, he sees with longing and prophetic eyes a new and victo- 
rious uprising of his country in unity and majesty." 

This Symphony was begun late In the summer of 1S69, after 
the peace of Yillaflranca,and was ready for publication in 1801, 
when the attention of the composer was called to the Ikct 
that the Society of "Musik-Freunde," of the Austria^ Em- 



pire, bad offered a prise Ibr the best Symphony which should 
be sent to them. He was eneonraged by many to send this 
work to compete Ibr the prise, and It was prefbrred by the 
Judges to any other of the thirty-two symphonies which were 
submitted to them. The composition was publicly perfbrmed 
at Vienna on the 22d of February, 1868, and was reoelred 
with great applause by a large and critical audience. 

I shall not here enter into a minute analytical de- 
tail of the beauties and defects of this unusually 
large scores which occupied an hour and twenty min- 
utes in performance ; it will be sufficient for me to 
say, at present, that it is a work of uncommon merit 
both as regards conception and technical execution. 
Each movement presents many interesting points, 
and the composer has not been sparing of his contra- 
puntal resources ; on the contrary, he has been rath- 
er too lavish in the exercise of them and, heaping 
detail upon detail, has spun the movements to an ex- 
cessive length, which is in some measure injurious to 
the effect of the meritorious composition. But, if we 
consider how difficult and ungrateful a task it is for 
the composer of our days' to accomplish anything 
remarkable in this form, while he has to endure a 
comparison with ^uch predecessors as Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, we must allow 
that Raff has been on the whole successful ; and we 
will hope that a composer who has been capable of 
doing so much will in the future do yet more. The 
instrumentation is, throughout, fine, and in many 
places remarkably original. 

Another novelty to our audience was Beethoven's 
Concerto. This is a work that is rarely heard, on 
account of the difficulty of finding three efficient ai- 
tists for the solo parts. It is not a work of such 
calibre as his violin or some of the piano-forte concer- 
tos ; but it bears the noble Beethoven stamp through- 
out. 

Miss Adblaidb Phillipps, whose appearance was 
a welcome one to her many old friends and admirers, 
sang the Gluck Aria with fine expression ; but we 
must make some objection to the changes which she 
made, not only in the tempo, but also in the notes of 
the morceau ; it is in itself so perfect, so simply 
beautiful, that any change is for the worse. In the 
Rossini aria. Miss Phillipps displayed uncommon 
bravura execution; her fine and open trill is especial- 
ly remarkable. This lady is too seldom heard in 
public; we have here very few singers of equal 
ability. 

Mr. Max Strakosch has produced his ''lately im- 
ported artists" (to use the very commercial language 
of some of our daily papers) : the lady violoncellist, 
and the gentleman pianist, in three or four concerts 
here, and then in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, we believe; you will probably hear them soon 
in Boston also. The lady (Mile, de Katow) pro- 
duces a clear, but weak tone from her instrument ; 
her execution is not remarkable, and she shines best 
in light sentimental compositions. Mr. Wbhli's 
principal merit consists in uncommon technical facil- 
ity with his left hand. He is of the Thalhorg school, 
but is decidedly behind that leader in finish and cor- 
rectness ; and his performance of the few good com- 
positions to be found in his public repertoire is by 
no means a good interpretation. 

Verdi's "/x» Forza dd Destino" was brought out 

last week before a large audience at the Academy. 

The opera has made a favorable impression on our 

habitnds, and promises to have a successful "run." 

It presents many points of dramatic interest, and 
more repetitions and reminiscence^. The plot is 
heavy and improbable, and the whole work ejcceed- 
ingly long, not to say tiresome. In my next I will 
give a more detailed account ; the artists were not 
all in the best voice on the first representation, nor 
did the whole go off so smoothly as it will on a fu- 
ture performance. 

Here is tlie programme of Mason and Thomas's 
third soiree of Chamber Music : 

Quartet, String, (D minor) TTaydn. 

Trio, Piano, ( F, Up. 80,) Schumann. 

Quartet, String, (F minor. Op. 06), Beetboren. 

Lancelot. 
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Philadelphia, Feb. 27.— The Third of the 
WoLFSOHN and Thomas soirees was given on Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 25. The following was the 
programme : 

1 8onate. [0 major, op. 96] Piano and VloUo B«etboT«n. 

2 Fantasia. [Robert le Diablo] Lirot. 

8 Sonate. [Trilta du DUble] Violin Tartlot. 

4 Quintet [B flatmaj.op. 44] Piano and Strln^H. .Schumann. 

Ueurs. Wolftobn, Thomas, Rogfrenburger, Kammerer, and 

Ahrend. 

There was a fair attendance though the weather 
was very unpropitions. I can only refer in general 
terms to the concert, in remarking that, as nsnal with 
these gentlemen, there was little to complain of and 
roach to commend. 

The Liszt fantasia on "Robert" is one of the most 
difficult of the great pianists' productions, but Mr. 
Wolfsohn has bravely mastered it, and reproduced 
its effects with considerable skill. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the Gcrmania 
Society, which has shown considerable enterprise 
since the assumption of the baton by Mr. Schmitz, 
performed the "Heroic" Symphony of Beethoven, 
entire. It was creditably produced for a "Rehear- 
sal ;" there was a noticeable lack of strings, and this 
deficiency frequently interfered with a just rendering 
of this majestic work. It is ftcarcely fair, however, 
to criticize such a performance in the same spirit that 
we might a regular Orchestral Concert, where the 
price of admission is fourfold that of a.Germania 
ticket. 

For one, I think that there is such a thing as get- 
ting and giviug music too cheaply, "Selling most 
cheap ^vliat is most dear;" there are people under 
present circumstances not to be enumerated on one's 
fingers, who do not value music enough to pay for it 
what it is really worth. These individnals make the 
Hall a resort for gossip of a Saturday afternoon, and 
sadly interfere with one's enjoyment and comfort. 
An advance in the price of tickets would undoubtedly 
suggest to these the propriety of discontinuing their 
patronage; at the same time the Society could afford 
to employ an increased force, and succeed in perform- 
ing their selections with that carefulness and attention 
to detail, the want of which we have so often occa- 
sion to regret. 

The Grover German Opera Company have been 
producing the items of their repfi-toire in the most 
negligent and shabby manner. Everything has gone 
wrong since the opening night, there being some in- 
excusable shortcomings on every occasion. 

At the Fourteenth Matinde of the Philadelphia 
Quintet Club, the following pleasant programme was 
presented. 

1 Quartet, No. 5, la A major Beethoven. 

St Ktude. C Blinor. 

V Major. Piano. Mr. Jarria Chopin. 

8 Quintet. B flat major Mosart. 

Mebcutio. 
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Paris. 

The Orchestra's correspondent, Feb. 6th, writes* 

The third concert of the " Soci^t<; des Concerts 
du Conservatoire " was given yesterday, witli the 
following programme : 

Symphonic en Si bemol. Beethoven 

Ave verum. Halevy 

Concerto en Sol mineur. Mendelssohn 

Finale du 2ine Acte de La Vestale. Spontini 
Overture de Zampa. lierold 

Monsieur Georges Hainl conducted. Beethoven's 
Symphony, the fourth he wrote, was well executed 
by the orchestra, and Halevy's Ave Verum (br two 
soprani soli and chorus produced a very great effect 
and was deservedly applauded. The solists were 
Mdlle. Marie Sax and Madame Barthe-Bandcrali. 
Mendelssohn's splendid concerto in G minor served 
to introilucc M Louis Dimmer, a young pianist of 
great promise. The rest of the concert was a decided 
failure. Mdlle. Marie Sax, who sang the soprano in 
the finale of "Aa VextaU," seems to have snccess- 
fully studied in a school whose aim appears to be the 
serious cultivation of what Mozart bitterly called 



"«n tir/o Prancese" (a French yell). When she 
acknowledges to the Grand Pretre that she has bro- 
ken her vows, she gives her confession "mouth" in 
such a violent manner that M. Belval. her partner, 
seemed quite astounded ; and instead of upbraiding a 
despairing culprit in a manner befitting the dignity 
of his position and the depth of his voice, seemed to 
be timidly expostulating with a virago de la premiere 
caUgorie. 'Tlio public were extremely ill-natured 
during the whole concert. 

The Th^tre Italien has got into difficulties with 
Madame Veuve Scribe, who has brought nn action 
against M. Bagier, to prevent him performing "/yi 
Sonnamhida;' *'L' Eiisir d" Amorf/' tind "Un Ballo 
sn Maschera" on the ground that these pieces are 
translations of "La Somnambuie," "/^ Philtre" and 
"Gustave ///.," all three written by her late husband. 
The decision of the judges was in favor of Madame 
Scribe, but M. Bagier appeals, aud until the final 
judgment is given, the pieces will be played as usual. 
"/>! Sonnambula" is announced for to-night with 
Brignoli as Elvino^ and a slitrht change has been 
made in the title of the opera, which is now baptized 
**La Vlllanella Sonnambwa." 

M. Vnlentino, who for some years shared with 
Haheneck the po«t of chef d* orrhh'estre at the Opera 
has just died at Versailles at the age of seventy-eight. 
He was highly esteemed by all the mujiicians placed 
under his direction, and had the reputation of being 
one of the best conductors of his day. He wan the 
originator ot tlie "Concerts Populaircs de Musique 
Classique," which he founded in 1836. These con- 
certs were given in a large hall situated in Ruo St. 
Hbnor^, and which still bears the name of Salle 
Valentino ; but has fallen from its high estate, and 
is now used as a Casino. The concerts were given 
daily, and the price of admission was a franc. The 
programme included a symphony, generally by 
Beethoven, and the best o%'ertures and instrumental 
soli, performed by such artists as Remusat, (flute), 
Seligman and "Deloffre, (violins). Verroiist, (haut- 
bois), Jancour, (bacsoon), &c. The public of that 
day were not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
and encourage the Valentino's efforts to cultivate a 
taste for good mu&ic, and, being made too soon, the 
attempt was an utter failure. Twenty five years 
later, a gentleman who at that time held the modest 
rank of kettle-drummer in Valentino's orchestra, suc- 
ceeded In turning to good account his former con- 
ductor's ideas, and M. Pasdeloup, at the Cirque Na- 
poleon, is every week reaping what his predecessor 
had sown. His se%'enth concert (2nd series) was 
eiven yesterday, Mozart's "Jupiter Symphony," and 
Beethoven's in C minor, and the Freyschiilz being the 
principal morceaux. 

At the Opera. **Pohwd" and "il/of.^?" keep their 
places on the bills. The rehearsals of "L'A/ricawe** 
are progressing rapidly, and are conducted with the 
greatest secrecy ; even the artists in the cast seem to 
kno«v hut little of the piece, with the exception of 
their own scenes ; they are called from the foifer when 
they are wanted, and are not allowed to stand at the 
winirs. I hear great things of a scene on board ship 
in the third act, which is said to be something mar- 
vellous. 

At the Optfra Comiqne, "Le Capitnine Tfenriot" is 
hisrhly successful ; the last receipts are officially an- 
nounced as amounting to 7,492 francs (nearly £300). 
This is satisfactory, but astonishing ; for the Op^ra 
Comique, standing-room taken into consideration, is 
fluppoMd to hold when crammed to suffocation about 
7,000 francs. 

At the Thdatre Lvriqne, we have had "L' Arenfu- 
rierr "Afireille" and ">o«.^<." Verdi's "Mache/h" 
and Mosari's "AfifsUres d* his** ("Die Zauberjlote*'), 
are in rehearsal. 

Jfoigjt's lonrnal of P^Msit. 

BOSTON, MARCH 4, 1865. 

Musicians' Union Benefit Fund. The 
musicians of Boston, members of the variotis or- 
chestras and bands, have formed a league of mu- 
tual interest and kindness, under the name of the 
"Boston Musicians' Union." One of their first 
objects is to establish a fund for the benefit of 
sick and needy musicians ; and all the friends of 
music, all who reflect how hard the work and 
poor the pay of most of those who live by mak- 
ing music for us, all who.He hearts have ever been 
lightened, and whose lives sweetened by. their 
insfrumcntality, will wish a hearty God-speed to 



this enterprise, and feci it a happiness to help it 
so far as in them liea. Surely there are few, of 
those who profit either outwardly or inwardly by 
"the divine Art," who cannot afford to contrib- 
ute one day's income to this fund. The example 
has been set in the quarter of large incomes : are 
there not plenty who will follow ? Who grudges 
a day's work for a sick friend, or a sick stranger, 
or for any noble cause, or even any hobby ? A 
poor man's day's work is a larger contribution 
than the rich man's check for tens and hundreds. 
Many a hard day's work has many a poor musi- 
cian (sometimes worthy of the name of artist too) 
been contributing to the general fund of social 
good cheer, harmony and health. Now it is our 
turn. 

The special object of these remarks just now 
is, to call attention to the concert to be given at 
the Boston Theatre to-morrow (Sunday) evening, 
by the united musicians (instrumental) of our 
cily, to establish the nucleus for^the Fund pro- 
posed. It will be in many respects, apart from 
its fraternal purpose, a concert of peculiar inter- 
est, quite unprecedented here. It will be a very 
large concert, and the word "Grand" for once is 
used with some significance. Tlie instrumental 
combination, which has been announced to num- 
ber 150 performers, includes the Orchestral 
Union, the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, the Bos- 
ton Theatre Orchestra, the Museum Orchestra, 
Gilmore's Band, the Brigade Band, and even the 
leading orchestras of white negro-minstrel-dora. 
Moreover, volunteer aid is contributed by the 
"Orpheus Musical Society," Mr. A. Kreiss- 
MANN conductor; by Mrs. J. S. Gary and Mr. 
RuDOLpnsEN, who will each sing an air from 
Elijah ; and by Mr. B. J. Lang, who will play 
an "Andante and Capriccio," for the piano, by 
Mendelssohn. The whole under the direction of 
Carl Zerraiin. 

The programme, otherwise, is rich. Beetho- 
ven's Fiflh Symphony and great Leonora Over- 
ture will be played, and by an orchestra of such 
proportions as Boston never yet has furnished of 
its own means : — think of nine dotible-basses, Jtf- 
teen or more first violins, and as many second ; 
when it comes to 'cellos and violas, alas ! the pro- 
portion cannot be kept up, poor little Boston has 
them not; but there will be no lack of trumpets, 
horns, trombones and clarionets. This metallic 
wealth is wisely made available in the production 
of certain pieces 6f effect music, such as Wagner's 
Riemi overture, Meyerbeer's Fackeltanz (torch 
dance), and an arrangement of Cliopin's Funeral 
IViarch. It cannot be expected that the orches- 
tral renderings will be perfect ; but many passa- 
ges will be uncommonly imposing, and there will 
be. some effects which we shall rarely have an 
opportunity of appreciating. 

Unfortunately this has to be called a " Sacred 
Concert," otherwise it could not be given at all. 
It is the fault of the law, and not of the musicians. 
They can only give their concert on a Sunday 
evening, because the most of them 'are bound to 
service in the theatres on every other evening of 
the week. Properly speaking, and lo sober ver- 
ity, all good music is sacred, inasmuch as it springs 
from, expresses, and appeals to the purest emo- 
tions, and, more than any words, it is the native 
language of the religious sentiment. No music, 
at least no instrumental music, can be the oppo- 
site of sacred, can be sinful, hypocritical, selfish, 
viciously seductive, morally corrupt or corrupt- 
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in<;, tcmptinor a soul to bide its face from God. 
Common sense has lon<; since settled it, that a 
Sunday evening may be more sacredly spent with 
pure and noble music, such as has no associations 
with any levity, than in that nep;ative absti- 
nence from all spontaneous life and occupation, 
which is mere mental and moral inanition and 
vacuity, and which is in the majority of cases the 
whole result of what is called literally and strict- 
ly keeping the Sabbath. But the old Puritan 
law is not yet wiped from the statute book, and 
some less of that sour old public opinion yet lin- 
ger in the cask. The letter of the law still pro- 
hibits all public entertainments, except Sacred 
Concerts, on Sundays ; the only effect of it is, a 
direct premium on humbug and lying. Music 
we must have ; society demands it ; they that 
furnish it are compelled to /i«, and announce 
their symphonies, their overtures, their organ 
miscellanies, their Italian operatic "gems" as 
"sacred" concerts! And no old Puritan starts 
up out of his grave to question the rightfulness of 
such use of the adjective. Let us purify ourselves 
of all this sham ! Let us join hands, every music 
lover, let us shout it into the ears and conscience 
of the fathers, let us fill the newspapers with it, 
let us preach it from the pulpits, let us memorial- 
ize the General Court, and get this foolish, this 
unjust lie abolished ! 

In the present case, however, the charitable 
and fraternal end may well be deemed to make it 
a "Sacred** Concert. Some of the holiest of 
music, too, is in its programme. We are glad to 
hear that there has been a great demand for 
tickets, and we trust no music-lover will neglect it. 
Let it be, as we have no doubt it will, a great 
success ; encourage the musicians ; this is one of 
the best ways to make the music better in our 
city in the times to come. 



The late William Henry Frt. — Those who 
are carious to know what musical productions 
sprung from the ever active brain and pen of this 
eccentric and (in his life, If not in his music) original 
and brilliant individual, and what claims of musical 
genius and musicianship i^re made for him by his 
intimate friends and admirers, will read with inter- 
est a contribution in another column. Of course in 
publishing it, it is impossible that we should endorse 
its opinions. In 8pite of radical differences of taste 
and conviction with Mr. Fry, which we have often 
in times past had occasion to express, we print 
the article, not because what little of his music 
we have heard or seen has seemed to us to show ge- 
nius or originality ; but because we feel in duty 
bound to grant a hearing to claims, so strongly 
urged, which we have not the means of settling to 
our satisfaction ; and more, because of the esteem in 
which we have long held Mr. Fry, personally, 
knowing him to be a man of many generous and no- 
ble qualities, thoroughly independent and above all 
moral cowardice, genial,sincere and charming among 
friends, filled with a great enthusiasm and reverence 
for Art,if not for its conventional idols.indignant that 
meaner, world ier, more bustling and selfish facuhles 
should overshadow and crowd out the priests and 
ministers of the Ideal. To all this, and to his 
brilliant and intensely active mental powers, display- 
ed in conversation, action, speech and writing, we 
would fain pay an humble and sad tribute. 

Reports of some of Mr. Fry's Lectures on Music 
will be found in one of the earliest volumes of our 
Journal (1853). 

Correction. — In our account of the late "Choral 
Festival'' our memory (not seldom muddled by the 



medley of all sorts of music which it is our doom to 
hear and try to recall and write about perhaps 
weeks afterwards) betrayed us once. We were mis- 
taken in Paving that interludes were not played be- 
tween the lines in the singing of the Choral : Ein 
Jeste DuTf). No sooner had we got it into print than 
the sound of the thing came floating back upon our 
mind, and behold, there were pauses (of an instant 
only) of the voices, filled by the overlapping of the 
figurative organ phrases. This is not worse than 
the mistake of another critic (writing in a newspa- 
per) who says that it was sung "with Bach's har- 
mony," when it was sung in unison. Ovxr types^ 
too, were sometimes treacherous ; for instance, 
where we wrote "the trumpet ring" of Handel's 
"I^et the bright Seraphim," we were made to say 
"the trumpeting I" 



Orchestral Union.— The sixth Afternoon 
Concert was postponed to last Wednesday, as 
Washington's Birthday claimed the Music Hall on 
the 22nd ult. The audience was large, intelligent, 
and remarkably attentive to the execution of the fol- 
lowing programme ; 

OTertnr© to Oberon Weber. 

Wnlfi" Proinotlo«n." StrnuM. 

Third Symphoiiv In A minor Mendeluohn. 

[Firtit time In Four Tears.] 

P^rennde — »rnin(r«'d frr Orchestra Elwldt. 

Finale from Der FreiftphUtx Weher. 

Overture to the Comic Opera of La Sirene Auber. 

Obcron's wonder-horn had lost none of its magic, 
nor Mendelsohn's Symphony any of its sea-shore, 
wierd Scotch charm ; it was a timely and a happy re- 
vival. Our wonder always is that our little orchestra 
can render us so much of the life of these good 
things. 

Next Wednesday the Orchestra are again obliged 
to omit the concert ; but on the following Wednesday, 
March 15, ihey will play Liszt's "Preludes", and 
what that lacks of being a symphony will he made 
good, we doubt not, in the performance of Mendels- 
sohn's admirable Violin Concerto by Mr. Henry 
SccK, — his first appearance as a soloist since his 
return from studies in Europe. 

Music Hall Organ. The Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoon, and Sunday evening concerts are 
still continued, and with a goodly number of listen- 
ers, whenever the weather is inviting. The organists 
of the past month have been Mrs. Frohock, Mr. 
Whiting, Dr. Tnckerman, Mr. J. K. Paine, Mr. 
Morgan,Mr. Lang and Mr. Wdlcox. Mr. Paine's 
return to the organ has been most welcome to the 
lovers of real organ music, and both he and his mas* 
ter, Bach, are gaining ground even with many who 
make no pretention to classical taste or knowledge. 
He has played thrice during the month. Bach has 
been pretty largely represented in the whole course 
of concerts. Mrs. Frohock and Mr. Whiting, also, 
have each played three times, and always very ac- 
ceptably. A more particular review we hope to give 
in our next. 



Eeview. 

Album- Blatter, by Carl WoLFSOHW. (G.Andrtf 
& Co., Philadelphia.)— These six little pieces for the 
piano, "Album Leaves," show such delicate and true 
musical feeling as is not very often found in the 
'original" compositions published in this country^ 
Several of the ideas are happy, and the structure and 
the general tone artistic. In character they vary 
with their titles. " Vergissmeinnicht" (Forget me not) 
is quiet and sustained ; *'Sehntvcht" (Longing), slow 
and as its name suggests; **Uoffnung** (Hope) is 
sunny, clear and lively, pleasing, if not particularly 
original; "AhsclieiT* (Farewell) breathes out its song 
slowly, feelingly and tranquilly, the accompanying 
chords being at length reflected up above the melody 
into the aerial octaves. **Traua'** (Grief) is very 
slow and melancholy, and, wo fear, a little harsh 



and unwinsome in some of its harmonic steps. 
**TrosC* CConsolation), mystical and tender, is per- 
haps the best. 

1. Inquietude; 2. Eloge \ 3. La Belle Amerieaine, 
by Karl^Mebz (Nos. 1 and 2, published by G. D. 
Russell & Co., Boston ; No. 3> by S. Brainerd & Co., 
Cleveland, O). — Under these fanciful titles are sep- 
arately printed three movements of a regular piano- 
forte Sonata, marked Op. 50 ! We wonder if all the 
49 preceding opera have been equally classical in 
form. The first Allegro {"Inquietude"), in C minor, 
after a short Andante preface, starts oflT quasi Presto, 
and is developed in a perfectly regular Sonata form. 
The example is worthy of praise, for such form is in 
itself interesting, although it is not a work of genius 
and the ideas are somewhat commonplace. But it is 
so much better than the thousand and one eflfect 
pieces which only aim at popularity 1 The Adagio 
has dignity and fulness, singing itself feelingly with- 
out running into poor sentimentality. The third 
movement (Rondo Scherzando) is in a brilliant 
bravura style, graceful and even genial, at least nat- 
ural and pleasing, and not very difficult. 

The Vocalist's Companion , by Edward B. Oliver 
CO. Ditson & Co). 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Vo- 
cal Art have doubtless b"een interested in the remark- 
able career of the celebrated tenor Caflfarelli, the 
elements of whose success were contained in a course 
of vocal exercises written by his master, Porpora,npon 
a single page of music paper. (See also "Consnelo"). 
The exercises of the Vocalist*s Companion, with the 
accompanying instructions in attaqner^ portamento, 
breathing, &c., were received by the compiler trom 
the celebrated chor-master Mieksch, of Dresden, by 
whom he was instructed, and who in his youth re- 
ceived the same exercises from his master, a pupil of 
Porpora. A suitable accompaniment has been 
adapted to them by Mr. Oliver, and their faithful, 
daily practice will prove a broad and firm foundation 
for whatever farther exorcises may be desirable, and 
for the continued development and strengthening 
of. the vocal organs. They fill a place unoccupied 
by other studies for the voice, and the oral instruc- 
tions are here given fully for the first time in the 
English language, and will be appreciated by those 
who, remembering the fine style of Sontag, Lind, 
and Laborde, de^^ire to follow in their footsteps. 

There is trouble among Mr. Grover's operatic col- 
ony now in Philadelphia. Formes declines to sing, 
and thus necessitates the sudden changing of the 
opera. Besides this, " The Jewess " was given the 
other night with the part of Eleatar — the leading 
tenor ro/e-— omitted. Grover has issued a card in 
which he lays down these axioms : 

"Opera is an exotic, or sensitive plam, of a pecu<- 
liar and embarrassing nature. The illness, the in- 
disposition, or the absence, from any cause, of any 
one of the numerous artists incidental to the cast of 
a grand opera, necessitates insurmountably a change. 

"To direct grand opera for a considerable length 
of time, with any other path of preferment and profit 
open, is to merit — and most likely to receive — incar- 
ceration in a lunatic asylum. 

"Especially is this the case in America, where the 
public regards with jealous eyes the slightest devia- 
tion from the public announcement." 

Mr. Grover then announces a performance to 
which all the disappointed auditors of the previous 
incomplete representation will be admitted gratis. — 

Eve. Post, 

GoTTSCHALK appears to be in a melancholy mood, 
in spite of aiders. During his present concert tour 
(that " farewell " tour that has been gomg on a year 
or two^ his programmes bear this lugubrious 
" card " : 

" To my friends and the publie : 

"On the eve of my departure from this country — 
my native land — the land of my earliest afi*ections — 
I feel that I must express my heartfelt regrets on 
parting with the public, whose kindness has sus- 
tained me throughout my public career. To all my 
friends, who have given me so many proofs of warm 
interest, I bid a fond farewell. The clouds that con- 
ceal the future are transparent and bright only in the 
morning of life. I have already come to the age 
when they show more deceptions than joys. Even, 
as I say to you all, farewell, methinks a distant echo 
faintly answers ' adieu T A last, a long— farewell." 
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Milwaukee, Wiss. — The Sentinel of Feb. 8, 
describes the inaogoration of the new hail of the 
Milwaukee Musical Societj, — a hall of which it is 
eaid that larger cities might be proud. The exercises 
were opened by John Naxro, Esq., who gave a brief 
sketch of roiisic in Milwaukee, from the time when 
the Musical Society numbered sixieen persons, to 
the present time when it numbere4 over six hundred. 
He was followed by G. W. Allen, Esq., who spoke 
glowingly of the kindred inspirations of architecture 
and music. Than came a performance by the Mu- 
sical Society (chorus and orchestra numbering 150 
persons) of Mendelssohn's oratorio "St. Paul/' Mr. 
Abel conducting. 

The opening chorus showed satisfactorily the ex- 
cellent drill of the singers ; every sound in the vast 
body was exactly responsive to the wave of the 
conductor's baton. With one or two slight excep- 
tions, this perfection of discipline was observable 
throughout the oratorio. The choruess of the Hebrews, 
"Now this roan," and "stone him to death !" were 
given with the utmost possible energy and exactness. 
The chorus of gentiles "O be gracious," is one of the 
best numbers of the whole piece — we think the most 
effective of them all. The instramentation, always 
matchless with Mendelssohn, is here particularly 
interesting. 

The solo parts were taken : Paul, by Mr.Neymann ; 
Stephen, Mr. Jacob ; and the two sopranos by 
Misses Babcock and Kavanagh ; the mezzo soprano 
by Miss Brandeke. Miss Babcock created a more 
marked sensation than she had ever done before, 
being warmly applauded. Miss Kavanagh sus- 
tained her former reputation. The others elicited 
considerable applause. Mr. Neyroann has some ex- 
cellent lower notes, and sang with a good deal of 
style. His ana "0 God have mercy upon me," was 
decidedly good. 

Before the oratorio was concluded, some of the 
"cream" rose and left the hall, somewhat to the de- 
<triment of the final chorus, which is a fit climax to a 
composition so grand. The extreme length of the 
performance — some three hours — was doubtless the 
excuse for this untimely emeute, 

Mr. Hans Balatka of Chicago, well known to all 
old residents of Milwaukee as the father of the Music- 
al Society, and^or many years its honored leader, was 
Dresent, having come from Chicago for that purpose. 
Mr. Balatka expressed himself highly pleased with 
the chorus and general ensemble of the oratorio: 

We have also the Impressions of an anonymous 
eorrespondent after the same festival, of which the 
following choice specimen will snfiice : 

"The extreme length of the performance detracted 
somewhat from the merits of the composition " 
[indeed], "while an opera [!], which might have 
been given with no more expense attending, would 
have made a better impression. However, as the 
oratorio ia better than nothing [{] I hope to see it re- 
peated." 

St. Louis. — The programme of the third Phil- 
harmonic Concert (Jan.3.),E. Sobolewski conductor, 
was as follows :— Mendelssohn's "Scotch" Sym- 
phony ; Hecit, angel Trio and Chorus from Elijah ; 
Introduction and Scene from **Jeanne d'Arc" for 
male voices, by C. K. Weber; Overture to 0/^- 
pia by Spontini ; Chorus : "O fly with me," Sobo- 
lewski ; aria : "La Potenxa d'Amore" Tadolini ; 
Chapel scene and Finale from Maeaniello. 

The fourth concert (Feb 16), offered Schumann's 
B-flat Symphony (first movement only) ; overtures 
to Oberon and to the Poet and Peasant (Suppe) ; a 
violin solo ; a male Quartet by Ereutzer ; Beethoven's 
IlaUe/ujah chorus ; Finale (vocal) from the Ist act of 
Cherubini's Wassertraffer ; Entr' act and chorus from 
2nd act of the Huguenots. 

Sak Fbanoisco.— a Philharmonic Society has 
been organized in the "golden gate" city. It is an 
association of professional musicians (instrumental- 
ists), for "mutual improvement and the advancement 
of the interests of the Art," and proposes series of 
subscription concerts, like other Philharmonic so- 
cieties, in which the "works of the great roasters" 
will be produced. The first concert took place at 
Piatt's new Music Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. 



Jan. 11, with the following prograrome : — Inaugura- 
tion March, composed expressly for this concert, 
G. Koppitz ; Overture — "Egmont," Beethoven ; 
Scena and Aria from "Der Freischtitz, Weber, 
Mile. Louisa Toumy ; Symphony — "Jupiter", Mo- 
zart ; Overture — "Poet and Peasant," Suppe ; Hy- 
men's Feier Klaenge, Lanner; Cavatina^"I Lom- 
bardi," Verdi, Mile. Louisa . Toumy ; Grand Pot- 
pourri — ^"Paganini in China," Massak ; Finale— 
Gallop, Faust. 

Akother Great Oroan.— The Messrs. Hook, 
the celebrated organ builders of this city, have con- 
tracted with the trustees of the Plymouth Church, 

(Henry Ward Beecher's), N. Y., to build them an 
organ of the largest dimensions, and to be of superior 
tone, compass and power. The contract price is 
$20,000, and the instrument to be finished by the 1st 
of January, 1866. — Boston Pott. 

•Worcester, Mass.— The "Messiah" was per- 
formed in Mechanics' Hall about he first of February, 
by the Mozart Society, in aid of the Soldiers' Relief 
Society. The great Organ furnished the accompani- 
ments. The Palladinm says ; 

"Among the noticeable features of the evening's 
performance were Mr. Thayer's playing, previous to 
the oratorio, of Bach's Fugue in G minor, (No. 2), 
which was substituted for the overture to the Jl/es* 
siah ; his performance of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
other points of interest in the oratorio ; Mr. Whit- 
ney's excellent rendering of the ponderous bass-solos, 
which are seldom sung well ; Miss Fiske's singing of 
the leading soprano ain ; Mrs. Mnnroe's of the con- 
tralto solos. 

The same Society are rehearsing the "Creation" for 
Fast Day. 

"Stella" utters a mild complaint about the musi- 
cal situation in these words : 

In music this winter we have stood still, under 
the shadow of the great Organ. The experience of 
Boston, a year ago, gave us warning that such would 
be our fate ; but in our joy to possess so noble an in- 
strument, we accepted the future calmly ; more es- 
pecially as,in those first weeks of Organic excitement, 
we did have several first-class concerts, with real 
organ music that did one's heart good to hear— so far 
"up country," too I But— how much lies in that 
three-lettered stumbling block of a word ! then came 
the sober reality, if not of an "orpan-debt," of some- 
thing very much like it, for the Mechanics' Associa- 
tion had incurred considerable expense in altering and 
repairing their Hall for the instrument, and were 
looking to the tuneful guest to pay its board-bill. In 
a word it was found advisable to nave its harmonious 
"notes" convertible into "green-backs ;" and so,how- 
ever many of the Association regretted the necessity, 
it was decreed that the concert-field for the season 
should be leased to the Association alone, A series 
of concerts was projected in connection with one ef 
our choral societies, and the consequence is that we 
are having the best music that can be furnished at 
such short notice, but not such as we trust another 
winter will bring to us. We have not a word to say 
against this series of concerts ; we only deplore the 
necessity that shuts us out from all other music. 
When the series is finished — and we hope its pecu- 
niary result will be satisfactory — then may this "win- 
ter|of discontent" be made "a glorious summer," and 
the Hall and its Organ be opened to any and all who 
have music to offer worthy df the place I 

Prince Poniatowski's **VAventuriei" has been pro- 
duced at the Lyrique, Paris ; the libretto by M. de 
Saint Georges. The story is founded on one of the 
victories which France has acquired In the Mexican 
campaign. Rossini, Mme. Walewski, Mile. Haus- 
mann, and Augustine Brohans, Vicomte Darce, and 
Count Tally ran d-Perigord, Auber, and Gounod 
were present. The piece was an acknowledged suc- 
cess. 

All reports trom Berlin chronicle the repeated 
snccess of Mr. Charles Adams. He has recently been 
playing Manrico in the "TVoixrfore"— the part, by the 
way, in which he stood his Probegcutspielt or drama- 
tic examination, at the time when the General-inten- 
danz engaged him. The Manrico is peculiarly suited 
to Mr. Adams's voice, and we are not surprised at the 
impreesion he has made in it. At a late Court con- 
cert, at which Mr. Adams, Herren Woworski, Beta, 
Salomon, and Ole Bull and Damen Lucca, De Ahna, 
and Art6t appeared, their Majesties summoned Mr. 
Adams and felicitated him in the most flattering 
terms. — Orchestra, 



DB8CRIPTIYB LIST OF THE 
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VooaU with Piano Aooompanimant. 

The Arrow and the Song. M. W. BaJfe, 40 

A poMB by LooflbUow, with Jott the rigbt mvsAe 
Ibr It. Th« muslelaa and th« pott msnt mil togsth- 
•r. 

What does little birdie say f Cradle Song. 

J, H, AieNaugkton. 80 
Th«wordtar»b7T«nD7MMi, who has eompoMd a 
ehannlns Ilttl* nanny sonff,— not lo eaaj a thing 
to do M yon might think. The mule la ?«ry sweet. 

Up with the flag of the stripes and the stars I 

T, H. Howe, ao 
A ttiiring patrlotle lay. 

Four sacred quartets, arranged from Beethoven. 

A. Davenport* 
No. 1. Trust In God. Sopr. solo and quartet SO 
2. O Lord, veil not thy face. 50 

Qoartet cboire, and qnarteti In ehoire, will eertalo- 
ly be pleased with these pieces, whieh are amnged 
with neat taste and skill. They have been alnady 
tried by good stagers, and are not Ibvnd wanting. 

LoTe me, darling, lore me long. Song. 

0. E, Dodge. 80 
It la a pleMOM to praise this really floe song; the 
mors so, aa Mr. D.'s extreme modesty and dUlldence 
may prevent him ftom bringing Its merits property 
heft»re the publle. Deeidsdly good. 



Instrumental. 

Dolorsolatio Walts. By W. Miller, 60 

This composition (whoss name one may posribif 
speak in one breath), is a sparkling one, containing 
among other things, *'The Perfcet Cvre," and one er 
two other Ikvorites, a fragment of a song abont the 
tenons Dolorsolatio, fre. , and is, altogsther, quits a 
takiog pleee. 

God bless the Prince of Wales. BrinUy Rtdtards, 60 
Mr. B. haa Introdoeed a number of agreeable ▼arlar' 
tiona on the new national air, none of them dUBeall, 
and the whole good ftr praetlse or perfbcmaiieo. 

Rappelle Toi. Bagatelle de Salon. G, Foihes. 30 
A pleee of no great difflealty, with a good, flowing 
melody, and a few mesaares of qpaiUIng arp eg | ^ 

The Russian Polka, arranged as a rondo, by 

F, Beyer, SO 
A well-known RossiaQ air, bnt newly and capitally 
amnged, In rondo form. Moderately easy, and ex- 
cellent for learners. 

Slumber Song, for Piano. S, Heller, SO 

One of the prettiest of lullaby songs. 

ExtraTaganxa Gralop. C Coole, 80 

As its name denotes, rattling and brisk in ehaiae- 
ter, bat not diffleolt. 

Booka. 

£lt. An Oratorio. Words selected and written 
by William Bartholemew. Music by Michael 
Costa. CI. $2.50 Paper,$2.00 

Bli was first performed at the Blimiagham mosleal 
ftetiTal,ln 1866. Without coming vp to the lerel of the 
best works of the great masters it ta new, merltoriona, 
interesting, and, most of it, not especially dUBcnlt. 
Pethape It will Jost fit the capacity of a number of 
our musical societies. 
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Tor Dwtsht*! Joarnal of Marfe. 

On the Character of the German Operetta. 

Froin"DMDontiich«8Ing»pW,"&o.,by H M. ScHLrrriBi*. 
Translated by Katuariite Francrs Kaymoitd. 

While we may say of the jrrand opera, that it 
arose from a union of trajredy and muRiCf so we 
may retvard the Sing»piel 98 an alliance between 
music and comedy. This musical meloilrama, or 
operetta, is usually of lesser dimensions than the 
opera, its subjects ordinarily taken from common 
Kfe, its meaning worked out in a facile manner ; 
Its characters,— although they should always be 
poetically sustained,— such as we are not unlikely 
to encounter in the street or in society. While 
It voluntarily renounces the purely lofty and 
ideal, but without giving up a certain idealisa- 
tion, It moves principally in a national, civic, or 
rustic sphere. Music is ordinarily' interspersed 
with dialogue ; but this is not ito principal dis- 
tinction from the opera, for in Italian operettas 
there is no dialogue. This interchange of song 
with speech, always unpleasant to the ear, nec- 
essarily concentrates all the lyric element in the 
musical numbers, and this causes the prose to ap- 
pear still more prosaic. This clinging to dialogue 
is only explicable by the bad pronunciation of 
our singers, which, in uninterrupted song, would 
rendea the text, and consequently the whole bus- 
iness of the piece, unint^^Uigible. Originally, 
when the operetta was rather a comedj inter- 
spersed with singing, it was customary to excuse 
the introduction of the vocal pieces by a general 
summons to sing, or by the reminder that a prom- 
ise to sing something had been given, &c. As 
the necessity for vocal numbers qf greater con- 
sequence became felt, concerted pieces and finales 
were added to the songs and ariettas. 

The character of operetta music is above all 
things national, intelligible, pleasing and simple ; 
half gay, half pathetic, finely or broadly comic, 
it is yet pre-eminently the servant of joy. The 
business should move forward in a quick and 
lively manner ; the characters must be distinctly 
marked ; poet and composer must never forget 
that they are working for the general public. 
The former must know how to invent popular 
forms with facility ; the latter must clothe them 
in natural and familiar expression. The operet- 
ta soon became the rendezvous of the fabulous 
and wondrous — although not in the sense of the 
later romanticists— of the pathetic and comic; 
an extract of drama, spectacle, comedy, and farce. 
Knights and squires, witches and kobolds, fairies 
and enchanters, shoemakers and barbers, doctors 
and apothecaries, fools and pedants, dunces and 
sharpers, tender lovers and kind-hearted or blus- 
tering uncles, sympathizing aunts and quarrel- 
some cousins, nephews, nieces, and wards, ser- 
vants, peasants, soldiers ; such are the characters 
which it presents to us. Always a child of its 
day, no matter how serious may be its object, it 
is never without cheerful and comic elements. 
But as comicality always changes with time and 
place, and is only a reflection of the general grade 



of cultivation in the public, we may understand 
the sometimes almost incredible sucress and im- 
mediate fall into oblivion of mo^t of these works ; 
and as they are nearly always written with a 
view to passing occurrences, and prow up exclu- 
sively from the time, which gives them their en- 
livening elements, judgment and valuation ot 
them is difficult. He who has not lived, and even 
felt at home in the living, feeling, thinking of a 
certain period of a certain people, yes.sometimes 
even of a certain city, can never obtain a broad 
and unfailing judgment upon these peculiar mu- 
sical creations. 

The great mass of the public turned with ex- 
clusive preference to the operetta. If a great 
part of any audience is willingly moved to tears, 
to admiration, to deep emotion, even to a feeling 
of horror, — still, those characteristics which are 
the distinctive mark of the grand opera, and 
which lend to it its principal charm, such as loAy 
and powerful characters, proud kings, and blood- 
thirsty tyrants, rebels and heroes, violent and un- 
fettered passions, battles, pompous decorations, 
&c., will never eventually outweigh the attrac- 
tions of the operetta. Jest and caprice, wit and 
humor, tenderness and roguish mischief, love's 
torments and nonsensical jokes, patriotism and 
homely prudence, apparitions and wonders that 
are not too alarming or inexplicable, all the small 
but essential part«, from which the operetta takes 
its graceful and alluring form, are certain to ob- 
tain the victory. At the same time, the trufe op- 
eretta is never defiled with the vulgarities of low 
life ;. it preserves, or should preserve, under all 
circumstances and even in its broadest humor, a 
charactpr of refinement, elegance, attraction, and 
perhaps of elevation and nobleness. The very 
nature of music is an assistance of peculiar value 
to subjects of this mixed kind ; for although at 
one moment it seems exactly suited to the ex- 
pression of passion, pathos, or gaiety, the next in- 
stant it lends additional force to clever farce, and 
gives such a charm to the comic and laughable, 
that its power goes far beyond that of speech, 
pantomime, or dance. Certainly, to a nice and 
correct use of music, a fine tact and an intelligent 
handling of means must be united; It would be 
a ridiculous violation of good taste, should a com- 
poser, in order to enhance a comic effect, imitate 
in music the bray of the donkey, for example. 
True musical comic effect lies in a wittvand 
whimsical contrast between jest and earnest, in 
childlike, naive delineation of intricate yet cheer- 
ful moods of humor, and of the pleasing accidents 
of ordinary life. But in spite of all these acquire- 
ments, the musical drama remains simple, modest, 
unassuming, as if sprung from a cheerful mind, 
intelligible and national. Making no preten- 
tions to the finer and more subtle artistic form of 
the grand opera, neither does it ask the highest 
qualifications from its representanta. 

It is a pity that operetta composition has al- 
most gonft out of fashion in oar day. Our com- 
p'tsers will write nothing but grand operas, musi- 
cal dramas full of unfathomable originality, mod- 



els of astonishing effects. And even when one of 
our masters has written a work that is nothing 
more than an operetta, a SinffupieU he will not con- 
descend to baptize it as such. It is true that the 
composers of our day are deficient in those requi- 
sites necessary to the production of a successful op- 
eretta; facile invention, flowing melody, natural 
song, measured, unsought, and yet original ex- 
pression, and clever technic. Here, in short, 
there is no question of creations that aim at im- 
mortality, a by-path in I0 which one is so apt to 
stray when a great work is undertaken (though 
it would be wrong to say that an immortal ope- 
retta is •an impossibility) ; here new and un- 
dreamed of harmonies are not to be revealed, or 
as yet unexisting combinations of chords to be in- 
vented ; here the most refmed orchestral combi- 
nations are matters of secondary consideration. 
The dramatic music of to-day is, with some rare 
exceptions, the product of reflection, calculation, 
and effort; in the fullest sense of the word,a child 
of sorrow. Gone is the enchanting humor, the 
roguish caprice, the naive naturalness, the pene- 
trating, exciting nationality of the past. 

One consequence of this desire for originality, 
this stifling reflective force of our day, is a great 
parsimony in the production of extensive works, 
which is the more to be regretted, as it is but 
seldom that one of the few that are brought out 
here and there attains a thoroughly genuine suc- 
cess. It was very different formerly. The true 
operetta composer, carelessly throwing new and 
merry tunes to the wind every day, was able to 
create innumerable works ; the charge of over- 
writing, which people are so ready now-a-ndays to 
lay to the account of every productive lalent, 
^was not then so quickly pronounced upon the 
man who, working swifUy, did not suffer eternal 
labor pains, and who wished to move his audi- 
ence to other feelings than those of fatigue and 
satiety. Children of their time, and thoroughly 
fitted to that day alone, the operettas, that once 
warmed our fathers to rapture and enthusiasm, 
have disappeared almost without a trace in the 
shadows of oblivion. It is seldom that we en- 
counter one of them in pianoforte ai «i'.^ement 
or an old score ; still more rarely do we meet 
such pieces on the stage ; and yet, setting aside 
the fact that we find much that is antiquated iu 
them — it must necessarily be the case with such 
works — we cannot refuse our respect to these, for 
us, almost fabulous masters, on account of their 
powerSftheir knowledge, and the robust substance 
that even our over-strained demands must rec- 
ognize in their music, which it is impoesible for 
us to hear without receiving a deep impression, 
in spite of all our prejudices. Compare this mu- 
sic of then and now, and who can resist a senti- 
ment of melancholy ? 

Among the many composers belonging to the 
flourishing period of German operetta, twenty or 
thirty of them, such as Yon Elauer and 
Wenzel Miiller, left nearly 200 pieces behind 
them. What a power of creation, what imagina- 
tion, what freshness of intellect most be required 
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to form such a niuUitude of musical works! It 
would be unfair to use the strictest judgment in 
reorard to the separate achievements of such im- 
mense productivity, and it would be absurd to 
expect perfection and value in all of them; much 
is worked out easily and superficially, but almost 
every work of the abQvc named composers, bears 
witness to the talent, versatility, and even a cer- 
tain geniality in them ; as a proof of this, I need, 
to be credited, merely mention the ^'Doctor and 
Apothecary," "Little R«d-cap," "The Nymph of 
the Danube," "The Devils' Mill," "The' Sisters 
of Prague," &c. 

If we speak a word here in favor of works, 
and, of an aim, such as the composers of our 
day regard with little esteem, and even with con- 
tempt, let us not be misunderstood. We also 
are thoroughly convinced, that art in general, 
and music in particular, does not exist merely to 
flatter the senses, to lend an added charm to the 
passiing moment, to be made use of as an oppor- 
tunity of empty enjoyment, of indulging caprice 
or fashion. No, the end and scope of music is 
higher and holier. But let us not forget, that 
while lofly and earnest striving is the particular 
vocation of art, it is also her mission to brighten 
and beautify our poor existence with flowers of 
joy, to dissipate our cares, to animate us to new 
industry ; and that when she thus becomes the 
provider of noble pleasure, she fulfils by no means 
the smaller part of her purpose. The providen- 
tial foresight that gifted us with the blessing of 
art, intended her to be a consoler, a joy bestow- 
er, a graceful and enlivening associate in our 
lives. From this point of view, the German op- 
eretta has as perfect a right to exist, as the chil- 
dren of spring, and the brilliant butterflies that 
dream away their short hours of life within and 
about their chalices. If we acknowledge this, we 
must doubly regret that the freezing coldness 
and dryness of our day should stand in the way 
of a new growth and bloom of operatic music ; 
and we must hope that a less blase' public, one 
with more capacity for enjoyment, and less pre- 
tentious, and more easily productive composers 
than we now possess, will again turn their sym- 
pathy and attention to this genre 6f composition. 
The ^ext of the German operetta was oflen 
translated from the Italian, French, and English. 
Our German authors found great difficulty in at- 
tempting to attain the experience and acquaint- 
ance with the stage which we find in the libretto 
poets of other nations, both in regard to inven- 
tion and execution j indeed, we may say, that 
they are, even to-day, nothing but pupils of the 
others. The poetic humor of the English, the 
airy grace of the French, the jovial merriment of 
the Italian, are equally removed from them. 
What they themselves invented was only too 
often blunt, trivial, incongruous, and disconnect- 
ed. The music of the old German operetta is 
usually far better than the text ; and perhaps one 
reason why they are not fully enjoyable to us. 
lies in the fact that the plot, the action, the whole 
invention and arrangement of them strikes us as 
stupidly contradictory. But a need for them ex- 
isted ; the public wanted to see and hear, the 
musician to compose them ; so they took bold of 
anything ; and no composer was unwilHng to set 
to music, anew, a text that others had frequently 
composed £pr before him. Manifold were the 
new musical settings by many composers to ope- 
retta texts byBrandes, Bretsner, Gotter, Mi- 
cbaelis, and especially Gothe. 



Beethoven and the Various Editions of his 

Works. 

BeetAoven^s Works in the Edition Published by Breitkopf k 

Hirt«I. 

BY OTTO JAHN. 

(ContiDued firom pnge 408.) 



Beethoven had an idea, on various occasions, 
of publishing a collective edition of his works him- 
self, in the year 1816. a proposal was made 
him, by the firm of Hoffmeister in Leipsic, to 
bring out an edition of all his pianoforte compo- 
sitions, but nothinir came of it. No better result 
followed his negotiations with Steiner and Co., 
of Vienna, who wished to take his collected works, 
and bind him to make over exclusively to them, 
for a certain stipulated tariff of remuneration, all 
that ho might subsequently write. But Beetho- 
ven never abandoned his purpose. In the year 
1820, he still entertained it. as is proved by the 
Note- Books; and in the summer of 1825 he wrote 
to the music-publisher, Peters, of Leipsic, afler 
placing at his disposal several unpublished com- 
positions : "More than all this I have at heart 
the publication of my collected works, as I should 
like to superintend it whih- I am alive; I have, it 
is true, had many proposals ma<le me, but there 
were difficulties Hcarcely to be removpd by me, 
and whirh I neither would nor could fulfil. In two 
years, nay, possibly in one year, or in a year and 
a half, I would, with the requisite assistance, man- 
age, or entirely edit, the publication of the work, 
and furnish a new composition of each kind, for 
instance, a new book of Variations in the Varia- 
tions, a new book of Sonatas in the Sonatas, and 
so on, for every kind in which I have ever done 
anything, a new book; and for all this, together, I 
demand ten thousand florins, sterling coin." It 
is not quite clear whether, in this instance, any 
thing niore than a collection of the pianoforte 
compositions wft intended, but the idea of a 
more extensive undertaking was entertained by 
Matthias Artaria. It appears from the negotia- 
tions carried on between him and Beethoven to- 
wards the end of the year 1823, that he desired 
to begin with the publication of the works for 
pianoforte alone : these were to be followed by 
the compositions with accompaniment, a volume 
of about thirty sheets to appear every month, and 
all the overtures to be in score ; nothing is men- 
tioned about Symphonies or vocal music. As Beet- 
hoven did not close with this project, an old and 
tried friend. Andreas Streicher, addressed him, 
in the September of the following year, a fresh 
proposition. "I have frequently reflected on 
your position," he writes, "and especially how 
and in what way you might derive greater ad- 
•vantages froni your extraordinary talent. I now 
take the liberty of submitting this to you, and, 
actuated by genuine good feeling, beg that you 
will subject to serious conf^ideration what you 
read here." The first proposal relates to regular 
subscription concerts, to be got up in the winter 
by Beethoven. "The second thing I propose, 
which it depends entirely on you to carry out, 
and which, if carried out, must brinir in at least 
10,000 florins current coin, or 25,000 florins Vi- 
ennese—is an edition of all vour works, like the 
edition got up by Mozart, Haydn, and dementi, 
of theirs. This edition would be announced, too, 
as to be published by subscription, or for prepay- 
ment, and, according to the number of persons 
p?»ying beforehand, an agreement concluded with 
the publisher who offered the most advantageous 
terms. If in your announcement you mention, 
1 : that you intend to alter here and there, and 
arrange for the instruments now in use, all the 
pianoforte compositions written previously to the 
introduction of pianofortes of 5 1-2 octaves, and 
if, 2 : you add to the pianoforte things some few 
unpublished works, this edition ought to be re- 
garded as a completely fresh and newly composed 
work,and would have to be purchased even by those 
possessing your earlier works. The affair cannot 
possibly occasion so much trouble for you not to be 
able, to undertake it. It is a duty you owe yourself, 
your nephew, for whom you can then more easi- 
ly do something, and posterity. Receive what 
has been said as the sentiments of a friend, who 
has known you for quite six-and-thirty years, I 



and whom nothing would so much delight as to 
see you free from anxiety." Like all other ad- 
vice, this friendly counsel was prevented by Beet- 
hoven's want of resolution in practical matters 
frcJm being carried into execution, though the 
project of a collective edition was always cher- 
ished, being made, in the yt^ar 1826, the subject 
of verbal negotiation with Schlesinger of Berlin, 
during his visit to Vienna, and afterwards of 
written negotiation with Schott of Mayence, but, 
atf usual, without any result. 

We need scarcely mgret this want of practical 
results, for an edition, as perfect and dependable 
as that now oflTered us, wouhl then have . been 
hardly possible. No one would have had the 
courage to publish in score all the vocal compo- 
sitions, headed by Fidelia ; the great instrumen- 
tal works ; and the Concertos. It seems as 
though the unusual success achieved by the per- 
formances of the A major Symphony and of the 
Battle Symphouf/ in 1812 anil 1814, first caused it 
to appear practicable at once to publish sympho- 
nies in score, for at that time they used to be 
lithographed in a rather modest form. The sub- 
sequent compositions of the same kind were also 
immediately published in score, but the scores of 
by far the majority of the earlier Symphonies, 
Overtures, and Quartets, now to be fimml on the 
desk of every student in a Conservatory, were 
printed by degrees, and most of them not till atter 
Beethoven's decease : the score of Fidelio was 
first printed, with a French translation, in Paris, 
and then, but not till long afterwards, by Sim- 
rock in Bonn. 

The fact of Beethoven's taking an active share 
in the publication would have been attended by 
incalculable advantages in various important re- 
sfiects, and many difficulties, at present not to' be 
solved, would never have existed as such ; but 
there is cause for fearing that it would have been 
followed also by a considerable drawback, for 
Beethoven had a notion of lengthening) certain 
parts of his compositions. We have already men- 
tioned one species of alterations. A considera- 
ble number of the earlier pianoforte wprks are 
written for instruments of only five octaves, and 
we cannot help perceiving that, in many instan- 
ces, this limited compass fettered the efforts of 
the composer. We can plainly see that in cases 
where a melody or passage is repeated in a posi- 
tion where the instrument is not high enough to 
reproduce it perfectly, changes have been neces- 
^sitated by merely material obstacles. Many of 
the cases are so clear and simple that any judi- 
cious player can now himself make the transposi- 
tion which is undoubtedly required. But in oth- 
er places it is at least uncertam whether, in addi- 
tion to the limited compass of the instrument,, 
there were not other and 'inward motives which 
brought about the change, while lastly, there i» 
no deficiency of passages, wher» the alteration, 
even when occasioned by material necessitj*, has 
called forth some new beauty, or lent the whole 
a peculiar charm, which no one would now like 
to relinquish. A thorough revision of the earlier 
pianoforte compositions, so that the equality of 
parallel pas.<:ages. such as some persons havQ 
really desired, should be strictly preserved ac- 
cording to the standard of the extended compass 
of the instruments, cannot, at present, be intro- 
duced into any edition ; it is left to every player 
or teacher to decide what he thinks he must do 
to carrv out Beethoven's intentions. To Beetho- 
ven himself the right of authentic interpretation 
would certainly have belon<;ed : such a course of 
revision undertaken by him would have cut the 
ground from under that pedantry which pins its 
faith to mere literal fidelity, as well as from un- 
der the capricious love of alteration, and would^ 
therefore have been valuable, even supposing 
that a beauty had, here and there, been sacrificed 
to consistency. 

But it is not to be supposed that, if he had 
again gone through his earlier compositions, Beet- 
hoven would have limited himself to such harm- 
less alterations, or that he would always have 
made no others. It is weli-known that, m after 
years, he was not at all contented with many of 
them ; he allowed that they were marked by "a 
certain amount of talent and good intention," bat 
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he prew anjjry if any one praised them. When, 
in th : year 1814, he ufrain took up his opera Fi- 
deliOf he wrote to Treitschke, the dramatic au- 
thor : **But the whole operatic business is of the 
most wearisome description in the world, for I am 
dissatisfied with most of it, and there is scarcely 
a piece in which I should not have been oblijicd, 
here and there, to patt;h m^ present dissatisfac- 
tion with some sort of satisfaction/* It is fair to 
assume that the pianoforte compositions would 
not have met with very different treatment, and 
the discrepancy between the conception and tlie 
realization would, no doubt, have come out with 
incomparably greater sharpness. However much 
mafrnificent new matter mi(;ht have been intro- 
duced in detached cases, the works which not 
only marked the development of the composer's 
mind, but had become the common property 
of the musical public, whose education had been 
essentially advanced by them, would have been 
altered, and this would have been a certain loss, 
while the gain would have been doubtful. When 
an artist has once given his work to the publi(i, 
and, through it, exercised a decided and perma- 
nent influence, he can no longer claim uncondi- 
tional sovereignty over it ; what strikes him, 
looking at the subject in the light of subsequent 
ideas, as an undoubted amelioration, in very ffw 
instances proves to be such, because the public 
have already taken a different position with re- 
gard to the work, and that position they main- 
tain even when the originator himself of the work 
is concerned ; very frequently, too, they are, in 
this, guided by the proper instinct for the some- 
thing which operated in those works with primi- 
tive strength, and which they will not allow to 
be weakened by isolated ameliorations. The 
existence of genuine creative genius is, it is true, 
demonstrated by self-criticism going hand-in- 
hand with production — and, f>erhaps, in this re- 
spect especially, Beethoven is one of the most 
remarkable and glorious examples we have — this 
criticism, however, is inseparable from the pro- 
cess of creation ; the one permeates the other; 
but towards a work of art when finished, and sent 
forth to the world, the criticism of the ori«£inator 
is not seldom partial. To what a depth, howev- 
er, Beethoven was capable of introducing the 
critical knife is evident from the single fact that, 
as Schindler informs us, he seriously entertained 
the idea of entirely omitting Menuet and Scherzo 
from several Sonatas, in order, as he said, to at- 
tain greater unity ! 

(To be Continued.) 



Vrom Norello'a Haiioal Tlmca, Feb. I. 

Two Musical Biographies. 

LootK Spohr^s Aatobiojn^ph^r the Oerman 

Loodon : LoogmMi & Ce 

f urioao ; or Puraaffei from the Life of Ltidwig ran BeethoTon. 
From the German. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 
London : Bell & Dalby. 

8POHR. 

Of the two works lying before us, the life of Spohr 
undoubtedly claims our principal nttention. Not 
only because, unlike the second on our list, it traces 
the life of a great artist from birth to death, hut be- 
cause it is an autobiography, and conftequently liable 
to no shadow of doubt as to its authenticity. 
Spohr's own hand traces his career from his child- 
hood to the year 1838; and from this dHte to the 
time of his death the events are narrated from diaries 
kept by his wife, and reliable materials furnished by 
other members of his family. 

The eaily life of Spohr showed that genius such 
as he possessed must break through all the barriers 
opposed to his progress. His father had originally 
intended him for the medical profession ; but having 
purchased a violin at the yearly fair, his enthusiastic 
little son practised upon it so vigorouHly that he soon 
learned to play the melodies he had been accustomed 
to sing ; and after receivinf; a few lessons from Uerr 
Riemeniichneider, he relates that he was so elated at 
the sound be could produce simultaneously on all 
four strings that he hastened into the kitchen to his 
mother, and arpeggioed the chord to her so inces- 
santly that she drove him out of the room. After 
various hard battles with his- grandfather, "whose 
idea of a musician," he says, "was limited to that of 
a tavern fiddler who played to dances," he was al- 
lowed to take lessons in composition : and produced, 
at a very early ag^, duets for two violins, which he 
played with his master at his father's musical soirees. 



" To this day," he writes, " I recollect the proud ] 
feeling of being already able to appear before the 
friends of the house as a composer. As a reward, I 
received from my parents a fj^nla dress, consisting of 
a red iucket, with .steel buttons, yellow breeches, and 
laced boots with tassels, a dress for which I had long 
prayed in vain." It was whilst at school, too, that 
he made the first attempt at the composition of a 
little opera, iho text of which he took from Weisse's 
Kmderfreund, " It may be mentioned," he says, 
" as characteristic, that I began with the title-page ; 
and first of all painted it very finely with indian ink ; 
then follo'ved the overture, " then a chorus, then an 
air, and then the work came to a stand-still." 

We dwell upon these trifles in the youthful days 
of our artist because we here see so much of that 
peculiar character in the child, which afterwards 
strengthened and developed in the man. The mi- 
nuteness of attention which he bestowed upon the 
title-page of his juvenile opera is to be traced in the 
composition of his ripest works ; the violin bought 
at the " yearly fair," laid the foundation of one of 
the soundest schools of violin playing the world has 
yet seen ; and wc are inclined to think that much of 
that inward pride in his own achievements — which 
too often shut out the power of duly appreciating: the 
efforts of others — is to be seen when he strutted about 
in his " gala dress," given him as a reward for his 
performance of his own composition, which, even at 
a much later period of his life, he describes as *• in- 
correct and childish," hut possessing " a certain fonn 
and a flowinir melody " 

His patron, the Duke of Brunswick, deserves 
every credit for so carefully fostering the talent 
which he foresaw must one day make itself known 
throutrhout the world. To the great annoyance of 
the Duchess, who could not bear her game at Ombre 
to be disturbed, the yonng violinist continually 
plaved at the court concerts, which were given in the 
apartments of the Duchess ; and as cards and music 
did not agree, a thick carpet was spread out un<ler 
the orchestra to deaden the sound, the leader left out 
the trumpets and kettle-drums, and insisted that no 
forte should be played in its full strength. This ex- 
pedient for enjoying the cards at the expense of the 
music seems to have been seldom resorted to when 
the Duke was present. *' One day," however, Spohr 
writes, " when the Duke was not there, and for that 
reason nobody was listening to the muf»ic, the" pro- 
hibition regarding the forte being renewed, and the 
dreadful carpet again spread, I tried a new concerto 
of my own. I can only call those performances re- 
hearsals, because no preparation was ever made be- 
forehand, exce})ting on the days upon which we 
knew that the Duke would be present. Engrossed 
with my work, which I heard for the first time with 
the orchestra, I quite forgot the prohibition, and 
played with all the vigor and fire of inspiration, so 
that I even carried away the orchestra with me. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the solo, my ann was 
seized by a lacquey, who whispered to me, " Her 
Highness sends me to lell you that you are not to 
scrape away so furiously." Enraged at this inter- 
ruption, I played, if possible, yet more loudly ; but 
was afterwards obliged to put up with a rebuke from 
the Marshal of the Court." 

Being asked by the Duke to choose a teacher from 
amongst the great violinists of the day, he at once 
named Viotti ; but on being applied to in Ix)ndon, it 
appeared that he had set up as a wiiiii-merchant ; and 
it is related of him that, on being asked by a noble- 
man why he hud abandoned his art and become a 
dealer in* wine, he replied, " My dear sir, I have done 
so simply because I find that' the English like wine 
belter than music." Ferdinand Eck, who was then 
in Paris, was next written to on the subject ; but he 
declined to give Ic.-ssons ; and eventually the young 
Si>ohr became a pupil of Francis Eik . a brother of 
the great violinist, and immediately started with him 
on an artistic tour to St. Feierbburgh. The details 
of this journey are full of interest ; and no doubt on 
his return to Brunswick his talents had so far rip- 
ened as to justify him at once in aiming at the high- 
est position in his profession, both as a composer and 
an executant. During his next tour he was ap- 
pointed concert-master at Gotha, where he was mar- 
ried to Dorette Scheidlcr, an eminent performer on 
the harp; and in his diary the account of his court- 
ship llnd betrothal is placed before the reader with 
that child-like simplicity which formed «n integral 
portion of his character to the day of his death. 

Whilst in the zenith of his fame, he travelled 
through Switzerland and Italy, giving concerts with 
his wife, and establishing 'his fame in all the princi- 
pal cities. As a composer, too, he was most prolitic, 
the journal recording the names of many works 
which were produced during his travels, some of 
which still live, but many of which have sunk into 
obscurity. Indeed, it is during these bright days of 
his early life that we cannot but see how much he 



had narrowed his ideas on art ; and — unlike Men- 
deNsohn, who thirsted for fresh inspiration wherever 
he could find it — how thoroughly he worked on the 
model formed at the outset of his career, and re- 
garded all who departed from his standard as inhdels 
in art Impatient of advice, he worked in solitude ; 
and, though a gTaDt fn his strength, he was merely 
placidlv indifferent to those who doubted it. No 
man perl/apic ever held a higher opinion of his own 
powers ; and even where a Composition of his did not 
satisfy him, he could not endure mat others should 
think the same. After playing otie of his quartets 
on one occasion, Bomh3rg ftftid to him, " Your quar- 
tets will not do yet ; thoy are far behind your orches- 
tral pieces." Much as I agreed wnh him, fipohr con- 
tinual, " yet it wounded me to heat another express 
that opinion. When, therefore, a tew years after- 
wards, I wrote some quartets in Vienna, which 
seemed to me more worthy of my other compositions, 
I dedicated them to Romberg, in order to show him 
that I could now write quartets * which would do.' " 

As a critic on contemporary composers, Spohr, 
as we have before mentioned, was illiberal ; and, as 
time has proved, utterly wrong. Formetl on the 
model oi Mozart, he at onie rejected all whoso com- 
positions soared beyond his ideal of the dignity of 
art. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he 
was totally unable to comprehend the meining of 
Beethoven's later works ; and especially looked w\ on 
the ninth symphony as trivial and utt riy unworthy 
of being wedded to the poetry of Schilicr. It will 
SQfircely he credited that Jie' broadly assorts, after 
hearing this composition, that he is now firmly con- 
vinced of what he before remarked in Vienna, that 
Beethoven is " wanting in a:.>thetical feeling, and in 
a sense of the beautiful." Weber's operas he could 
not endure ; and of Kossini he remarks, that " had 
ho been scientifically educated, and led to the only 
right way by Mozart's classical master-pieces, he 
might readilv become one of the most distinguished 
composers of vocal music of our day ; but as he now 
writes, he will not raise Italian music, but much 
rather lower it." This strange de«<ire to cut down 
genius of all kinds to one recognized pattern, would 
seem strange indeed, were it not upon record that 
much of this criticism upon his fellow artists' arose, 
in reality, from the total want of interest he felt in 
the contemporary composers, a fault hy no means 
limited to Spohr, since in his own account of a meet- 
ing with Beethoven, he remarks: "He spoke of 
music but very seldom ; when he did, his opinions 
were very sternly expressed ; and so decided as to 
admit of no eontradiction whatever. In the works 
of others, he took iiot the least interest ; I therefore 
had not the courage to show him mine." 

His first journey to London, his performance at 
the Fhilharmonic Sociotv, and his concert at the New 
Argyll Rooms in June, 1820, will call up many rem- 
iniscences of the state of music in England at that 
time ; and Sir Georgb Smart, who conducted his 
first concert on this occasion, will read with interest 
his description of the excitement in London on that 
morning, on account of the entry of Queen Caroline 
into the metropolis, to make her (lefence before Par-, 
liament. That Spohr was warmly received by the 
artists of England is fully attested by his own jour- 
nal ; hut hU meeting with Rothschild is too good to 
be post over, in proof of the British mercantile view 
of art. After glancing over the letter of recom- 
mendation which Spohr handed to him : " I have 
just read," he said (pointing to the 7'ivies), " that 
you managed your business very eflSciently. But I 
understand nothing of music ; this is my music (slap- 
ping his purse), they jinderstand that on the ex- 
change. Upon which, with a nod, he terminated the 
audience. But just am 1 had reached the door, he 
called for me : "You can come aud dine with me, too, 
oiu at my c'ouniry house ! ' " 

Wo omit what is said of the production of Spohr's 
Oratorios in Enjjland. of his death in 1859, and of 
the. merits of his works, as matters more familiar to 
the reader, who is probably more curious to know 
what|thc romantic volume about Beethoven amounts 
to : fair game, wc fancy, for one of those indignant, 
scorching criticisms of our friend A. W. T., whose 
very initials should be a caution to the sentimental 
romancers who trifle with the lives of great com- 
posers. ] 

BEETHOVEN. 

With every respect for the good faith of Professor 
Wegeler, on whose private diary the strange work 
called Fuiioso is based, we mustTonfcss to a feeling 
of disappointment when we find that, instead of de- 
tached passages in the life of Beethoven, the book is 
dressed up in the form of a narrative. It is difHcult 
to conceive how Dr. Wolfgang Miiller, to whom the 
diary was presented by Professor Wegeler in hi* last 
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illness, could have gained the knowledge of Beet- 
horen's ihonghti*, feelings and actions, day and 
night ; and have the power of relating conversations 
with individuals at all times, when, according to 
Wegcler's own account, he was not biinvelf present. 
The opening chapter of ihe book h convMicio«*ial 
enough to usher in a cotnmon-place Komance. 
** One bright June morr.iitg/' it commences, " in the 
year 1782, might have b^n (>een among the low 
grounds at the foot of the Sevefi Mountains, lying 
between Konig<|-^inifi» and the OelWg, a slight, 
well-grown youth, In the dress of a student of the 
period." The slight, well grown youth" is Profes- 
sor WegeW, who m his wanderines in search of 
plants and insects, h overtaken by a violent thunder- 
storm. Th«j rain poured down in great heavy 
drops," (ve ftro told), 'Hhe lightning was incessant, 
whilst the convulsed atmosphere sought relief in con- 
tinued discharges of thunder." In t)ie midst of this 
deluge of rain, Wcgeler beholds " a short muscular 
form, whose long black hair and garments were alike 
the sport of the tempest." The "singular individual." 
as he is called, unmindful of the drenching he was 
receiving, proceeded with a stick, which he held in his 
right hand, to conduct the thunder storm : " Now an 
allegro I" he cried. A flash of lightning succeeded 
his command, terminating io a roll of continued 
thunder. " Adngio maestoso !" he then vociferated. 
And, apparently upon his bidding, followed an 
equally protracted growl of thunder. " Prestissimo 
furioso 1 shouted the weather director ; and exactly 
as if the heavens were really subservient to his com- 
mands, now resounded a tumultuous crash of ele- 
ments, answering to a wild symphony, in which one 
strain or instrument strives to drown another." 
Students of Beethoven who would wish to trace, 
through the pages of Dr. Wolfgang Mfiller, how the 
" child " was " father of the man," may accept this 
as a fair specimen of the style of the book ; ani we 
can assure them that there is no little ingenuity dis- 
played in forming, a continuous story out of such 
materials as were furnished by the simple diary of 
Professor Wegeler. The introduction of the young 
Beethoven (or " Furioso," *as he is nicknamed) to 
Count Waldstein, who becomes his firm friend ; his 
intimacy with the Von Breuning and Von Honrath 
families, with all his love affairs, are told with sur- 
prising accuracy ; as also his interview with the Em- 
peror Joseph II., where he meets a " little man," 
with whom the Emperor is evidently on the most 
friendly terms. 

" Have yon already played Mozart's music V* de- 
manded Joseph of Beethoven, winking at the little 
man. 

" Certainly," answered the vouth. 
" And what is your opinion ot him 1" 
'* That he is the most melodious, graceful, and in- 
exhaustible master that the world has ever known," 
said Beethoven. " Perhaps Sebastian Bach stands 
higher in church music, and Handel in Oratorios ; 
but on the stage the Salzburg composer excels even 
Gluck in finish, and in a characteristic representa- 
tion of individuals and scenes." 
- After Beethoven had played an air of Mozart's, 
upon which he extemporised' some variations, and a 
pianoforte composition of his own, which the " linle 
gentleman " pronounced " not only of the highest 
order, but original throufjhout," the climax is brought 
about with a thorough knowledge of effect, thus : 

** And your conclusive opinion of this young 
Bonn musician?" asked the Emperor of his com- 
panion . 

" He will be among the first masters of the art," 
he said emphatically ; and he reached Beethoven his 
hand. 

" And do you know who delivers this judgment ?" 
said the Emperor, turning to the youth. 

Lndwig looked steadily at the little man. " No," 
he answered. 

'* It is that of Wolfgang Amadens Mozart," said 
the Emperor, with emphasis. 

Beethoven's heart bounded within him. 
The career of " Furioso " is carried on until the 
year 1791, when he settles down at Vienna, as Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, at the age of twenty-one. It 
must not however be understood that upwards of two 
hundred pages can be filled with the bare facts to be 
found in Wegler's diary ; so that we have, in addi- 
tion to a record of Beethoven's early life, a long his- 
tory of the Abbey of Heisterbacli, a glance t>r two 
at the political aspect of the time, an account of the 
founding of Bonn University, and many other mat- 
ters which keep our hero waiting, and somewhat mar 
the effect of a continuous narrative. At the gates of 
Vienna Beethoven is left for fifty-three years ; and 
in the next chapter Bonn is celebrating a festival in 
which a statue of the great composer, who died in 
1827, is to be unveiled to musical honors. Men who 
knew him intimately, now grown old, hut fresh in 
their love for his genius, meet and talk openly of the 



great departed. Franz Liszt, the conductor, raises 
his staff, " and chorus and orchestra hurst forth in a 
hymn composed in memory of Beethoven, and ar- 
ranged to suitable munic." The bronze figure, re- 
vealed in the full sunshine, becomes the centre of 
attraction to the vast multitude. " Then one long 
continued shout rose up to heaven" So ends the 
hook ; leaving the impatient worshipper of Beet- 
hoven in donht as to his power of separating Wejre- 
ler from Miillcr, so as to be justified in remembering 
the one and forcetting the other. We have been 
candid in our opinions respecting this work, because 
we feel that the life of an artist is a matter of the ut- 
most importance to art ; aud that no trifling with 
facts for the sake of bookmaking should be per- 
mitted by those who have any power in guiding the 
public taste. That Furioso is of this class, we do not 
positively afflrm ; but we confess that the fine writing 
and melodramatic effects of Dr. Wolfgang Miiller — 
even supposing that they were intended to oniament, 
and not to distort, the truth^o not prevent our re- 
gretting that the simple passages in the interesting 
diiirv of Professor Wegeler were not given to the 
world precisely as they were oriirinallv jotted down. 
Wo must add, in conclusion, that tlie work is ex- 
cee<lincly well translated ; and that it is published in 
England with the foil approval of Dr. Wolfgang 
Muller. 
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Leipzig. We have copied largely from the re- 
ports of the Gewandhaus Concerts ; but they have 
interest enough to justify it: where else do we find 
programmes so full of choicest matter and of novelty ? 
And now we are again indebted to the very faithful 
and intelligent correspondent of the London OrcheS' 
tra for an account of one of the most interesting. 

The fifteenth Gewandhaus Concert was one of the 
most enjoyable of the whole season. It commenced 
with Beethoven's Overture in C (Op. 124), written 
at Baden Baden in 1832 for the opening of^ the thea- 
tre in the Josephstadt suburb of Vienna, wliich took 
place on the Emperor Franz's *'name-day." This 
grand composition, only less grand than the great 
Leonore Overture, is, as Mai'x says, more fitting for 
the consecration of a church than for the opening of 
a suburban theatre. In this overture BeetfToven 
confessedly attempts to assume Handel's style; suc- 
cessful as he is in this, it is yet remarkable how Beet- 
hoven's individuality is everywhere to be felt ; the 
younger giant may put on the older giant's rol>es, 
but his own figure is not to be concealed. In the 
rich sonority of the instrumental combinations he has 
lieen especially successful in imitating his model ; 
this is a secret, the study of which should he more 
inculcated ; it is not to be gained by employing noisy 
instruments, and by an extravagant use of j^s, but 
by an instinct for proportion, and by an intimate 
knowledge of the nature of each instrument or voice, 
so as to know what is the richest and fullest part of 
their registers. jIt is the mastery in this which makes 
Handel's music so effective, even when given by the 
handful of voices in a cathedral choir; while other 
composerh deal with far larger masses, and even 
then are noisy, but not sonorous. A very curious ef- 
fect is produced by the-florid part given to the bas- 
soons ; but to bring it out duly the parts must be 
doubled, as is the case in the Grewandhaus. Exciting 
is the effect of the accderando which ushers in the 
great double fugue, and brilliant is the coda which 
closes the overture. The performance was admira- 
ble — very different from that which the overture had 
to suffer when it was first heard ; then no one knew 
his part ; the parts were full of mistakes, and the 
composer himself, made more anxious by his in- 
creasing deafness, added to the confusion by holding 
back the time while trying to listen to what was go- 
ing on. 

The other orchestral composition was Haydn's 
Svmphony in G, No. 7, of Bote and Bock's edition. 
T'^his is one of the symphonies which has hitherto 
been heard but seldom. The first movement, it is 
true, is somewhat antiquated, but the other t^ree are 
delightful-^true sparkling gems, diflferent as is the 
light which shines from each. So intense was the 
enjoyment that a repetition of the finale was demand- 
ed ; it was played with such a "will" as to show that 
the performers were as delighted to tell the tales as 
the audience to listen. 

The instrumental solos were intrusted to Herr 
Concert-director Joachim, who first gave us his new 
Violin Concerto in G. That it was marvellously 
played is a matter of course ; the richness of the tone, 
and the combined pathos and fire of the player, lead 
the judgment captive for a time ; but impartial re- 



flection decides that as a composition the concerto, 
intercDting as it is in many parts, has not the symme- 
try, the completeness demanded by a work of art. 
As in Herr Joachim's other compOMtions, there is a 
wildness both of humor and of sadness, which wcms 
to he innate with the Magyars ; but there is also a 
feverish unrest, a dispro|>ortion of effect to means, 
which prevent unmixed enjoyment. Besides the 
concerto, Herr Joachim played a BarcaroU and 
Scherxo, by Spolir, and a Bounce and Double, and, 
upon being encored, the Garotte, Rondo, and Menuett 
(from the Sonata in E) by Bach. All of these were 
magnificently given ; but most exquisitely beautiful 
of all was his playing of the Barcarole, The pleas- 
ure witli which rierr Joachim was welcomed was in- 
creased by his being accompanied by|ht8 wife, who, 
as Fiiiiilein Weiss, had already secured the good will 
of the Gewandhaus public by her fine singing. For 
this evening, she had selected airs from Handel's 
"r//«Wom,"and Mozart's "Titue," and two Li^ 
hy Schubert. Memnon and Der Undenbaum. Fran 
Joachim has a rich mezzo-soprano, almost con- 
tralto, voice ; the quality of the tone is of rare beau- 
ty ; the maoagcment of the voice makes it evident 
that tlie singer has been trained in an excellent school. 
But far higher than any acquired powers are the 
mental endowments which give the special charm to 
this lady's singing ; this was roost shown in the de- 
livery of Schubert's rarely heard A/emMoti song ; it is 
long since I have listened to anything which has im- 
pressed me so deeply ; such must have been the song 
of which the poet dreamt who first gave form to tlie 
deep mysticism of the Memnon myth. 

Strongly as 1 am prejudiced against the Minnerge- 
tang movement, I am yet quite willing to admit that 
if such societies are allowable anywhere, they are es- 
pecially so in universities ; the more so when thej 
are so well conducted as the PanJiner Geaawfverein 
of the I^ipslc University, under Dr. Lange's direc- 
tion. This society has 'just given..its annual concert 
in the Gewandhaus, and, as is nsiually the case, has 
brought before the public new woiks by men of mark. 
The 1.50th Psalm for Manntrchor, and great orches- 
tra, by Franz I>achner, is an ambitious work ; bat 
unfbrtunatcly this composer is least eflfoctive where 
he wants to be grand ; in a gtacefnl style, as in his 
Second Suite for orchestra, he is msiterly ; bat in 
the Psalm.not being able to command grand thonghu, 
he resorts to noise ; the whole tone is too secular. 

Of far greater interest are the "Scenes from the 
Frilkjof-Saga" for soli, AfSanerchor, and orchestra, by 
MaxBrnch. The text is a translation of parts of 
Bishop Teicner's poetical version of the old legend. 
The Bishop's poem has been translated into almost 
every European language. The events upon which it 
is based are said to have occurred in the 8th century, 
and the earliest written version dates from the 13th. 
The subject turns upon the per*ecution which the 
Norse hero Frithjof suffered from King Hefy, be- 
cause he loved Ingeborg, the King's sister. Herr 
Bruch has divided his work into six scenes ; in the 
first we have Frithjof » return from an adventare up- 
on which he had been sent by Hdpe, who had prom- 
ised him Ingeborg if he were successful. In the sec- 
ond we see how the hero was deceived. Helge hnd 
been defeated by the old King Ring, who also is in 
love with Ingebiorg. To save himself from nttcr dos- 
trnction, Hdge sends his sister to King Ring. In the 
third, Frithjof appears before Balder's temple ; he 
tells the priests, who are waiting for Helge*a coming, 
that he has slain their king, and ihcn teara from Bal* 
der's image the golden bracelet he had given to his 
betrothed, but which Hefge had foreed from her and 
consecrated to the gods. In his rage he seta the 
temple on fire, bams down the grove, and is carsed 
by priests and people, and sentenced to banishment. 
Scene the fourth is devoted to Ftilhjofa depannre 
from Norway, accompanied by his faithful followers ; 
and the fifth, to Ingeborg's lameiit, who has watched 
the lessening sail, and caresses the falcon her lover 
had given her. The sixth and last scene is on the 
Viking's ship. /WMy^/'enconrages hrs companions 
on the voyage, and pmmisea to lead them te adven- 
ture and booty. Herr Bruch has made a great inis- 
take in not adhering lo his first intention of writing 
for a mixed chorus. Nothing but a positive necessity 
in the nature of the snbject can justify the wimposer 
of an extended work in wilfully depriving hhnoself of 
the materials essential to the conetraction of a perfect 
work of art. The higher voices are as essential to 
real choral writing as are the violins to orchestral. It 
is true that orchestnU works have been composed 
where the violins are excluded, but the effect is very 
heavy. In these Fritltjof scenes not only mi<fht fe- 
male voices have been used, but there are places 
where they seem actvally demanded^ and where the 
effect would have inlinitely gained by their employ- 
ment. As things are now, it may be easier to llnd a 
good Mannerchor than a mixed choros ; bat do masi- 
cian who has any love for his art, least of all one with 
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M> much talent as Herr Brach possesses, should con- 
descend to encoorage a disastroos and downward 
morement. But passing over this most serious ob- 
jection, the mnsic is certainly of great, if not of equal 
merit It would be diflrespectful to the composer to 
speak in detail of a work upon which he has evident- 
ly bestowed much thought, after but a single hear- 
ing, and with no opportunity of studying it. Per- 
haps one of the weakest poioto is the want of clear, 
distinct melodv in the solos. At the same time it is 
but fair to add that Ingeborg's lament is very touch- 
ing. There are some fine passages in the march and 
chorus in the second scene, where Inofborg is going 
sadly on her way to the hated King Ring, u alto in 
the scone of the burning of the temple, and on board 
the Viking's ship. The instrumentation is effective, 
and the whole construction is full of interest. Herr 
Bnich is one of the younger composers whose career 
is worth watching. His work was warmly applaud- 
ed. The solos were carefully sung by Fr&ulein The- 
len of the Leipsic Theatre and Herr Sagemann of the 
Hanover Opera, who also sang the air "Now heaven 
in fullest glory shone," from the "Ormtion" 

Co LOOKS. — On Friday hist we witnessed the per- 
formance of a new opera by Ferdinand Hiller, enti- 
tled "The Deserter." The popularity which the 
clever composer enjoys at Cologne is so great that 
an V new work of his is sure of a warm reception, and 
a deserved success ; hut on this occasion, the interest 
shown was beyond the average. So far F. Hiller 
had been known only to the public as a composer of 
serious classical music, but he has now produced a 
work of an entirely different character. The new 
opera is light in subject and composition. The scene 
is in a German village, and the principal characters 
are^Ltne/, the village belle ; il/eftii/, her betrothed ; 
bis parents, the village schoolmaster, and a messen- 
ger. The plot to our mind, has a weak point, inas- 
mnch as a "deserter" is the hero of the piece. 

In spite of this little drawback, the piece is full of 
characteristic and entertaining situations, jn each of 
which the composer does not fail to evince the versa- 
tility of his powers. The whole is full of fresh and 
original melodies. Several of these delighted the 
audience so mnch that they were most enthusiastical- 
ly redemnnded, and at the end of each of the three 
acts the composer (who, by the by, conducted as 
usual) was loudly called for, and, as' he appeared be- 
fore the curtain, was crowned with lailrels ; for real, 
substantial hays were thrown to him' from all sides. 

Hanover. Joachim, the violinist, a great favor- 
ite of the old king, has resigned his position as Con- 
cert-director. The London Musical World has sifted 
the matter and arrives at the following explanation . 

After Herr Kompel, the Chamber-Musician, had 
left, Herr Joachim was officially requested to fill up 
the vacanc} thas occasioited, and, from among sev- 
eral candidates, Herr Griin, then a member of the 
Ducal Chapel in Weimar, and riot a pupil of Joa- 
chim's, was selected, with an express promise that he 
should eventually succeed to Herr Kompel's appoint- 
ment. Joachim'^s letter on the subject to Griin was 
written at the particular wish of the Intendancy, and 
the promise contained in it made upon authorization 
delegated for that object. There was no question of 
any qualifieation being required beyond the range of 
art^ After Herr Griin had served with di^tinction 
several years as a member of the Royal Chapel. Joa- 
chim reminded the Intendancy of the obligation they 
had contracted to give Herr GrUn a permanent en- 
gagement. He received from the Intendancy the as- 
tounding answer that insurmountable obHUcles, con- 
suitint; probably in the fact of Herr Griin's professing 
the Jewish persuasion, would be found to the appoint- 
ment. Herr Griin, naturally feeling no. inclination 
to continue a member of the Chapel, bimply on suf- 
ferance, and without any hope of advancement, ten- 
dered his resignation. Joachim, on his side, finds it 
equally natni^ to perceive in the practical denial of 
his authority to make the offer an imperative ground 
for asserting his position by resolutely throwing up 
his place. 

The costly contents of Meyerbeer's library, which 
hitherto were scattered and impt-rfect, have now been 
gathered and are to be assigned to the Koyal Libra- 
ry, Beilin, according to the will of the late owner. 
The collection contains a valuable treasure, namely 
old, rare, and in many cases long-lost scores from the 
earliest days of opera, as well as many costly prints 
and manuscripts belonging to all ages of music. Only 
so assiduous an antiquarian as Meyerbeer, and one of 
equal means, could ever have collected these valua-^ 
ble works. 

Fblicb Romani, the writer of the librettos of 
Norma, La Sonnambida, Lucia di Lamtnermoor, &c., 
died recently, at Tnrin, after a short iDness. 
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Nbw York, March 13. — Piano-forte playing has 
of late years been so prominent an element in our 
concerts, that it fast promises to become, not merely 
(what it isUready, except when of the very highest 
stamp^, a bore, but a positive nuisance, for which we 
can see no remedy except in some such law as that 
which has of late been passed in England, to the det- 
riment of organ grinders, and to the delight of all who 
have ears to hear, and nerves to sufftr. The princi- 
pal cause ot this excess of piano-forte study is, doubt- 
less, to be found in the comparative ease with which 
a certain degree of perfection may be attained on the 
instrument, and the consequent security to the stu- 
dent of a means of daily bread in the exercise of his 
acquired dexterity. Another cause is, doubtless, the 
increased and continually increasing improvement 
made by various modern manufacturers in their in- 
struments. A third, probably, is the mania among 
sheep of the human species to "follow the leader," 
for, piano playing is unquestionably "fashionable" in 
our day. Of course this mania will have its re-ac- 
tion, like all others ; then we shall see the piano take 
its proper place among first-class concert instruments, 
though it will be less inordinately pre-eminent than 
in our day. At present, however, the violin, harp, 
&c., step decidedly into the background in the ma- 
jority of concert programmes; while that noblest 
of all instruments, the human voice, seems to have 
been also infected with the vulgar epidemic of "exe- 
cution" at all hazards, and is too often, when natu- 
rally fine, made a mere medium for shallow feats of 
flexibility, the result of patient study of mechanism, 
admirable in its way, but despicable when made the 
aim, and not the means, and then a certain proof of 
senseless, soulless lack of artistic inspiration. But 
all pianist concert-givers do not care to introduce even 
this rival, or shall we say, fraternal element into 
their programmes ; with some of them, he or she is 
the singer most to be desired, who will "assist" for 
little or no compensation, and whose artistic, or ex- 
ecutive meriu are not likely to interfere with his 
claim to the admiration of the quiet connoisseurs, or 
the applaase of the noisy trick lovers among his au- 
dience, it is not to be supposed that New York is 
free from what Heine has called "the pianoforte 
curse ;" on the contrary, on looking over the concert 
programmes of this season, we find that concerts 
either given by pianists, or in which a pianist has been 
set forth as the principal attraction, have been so far 
in the largest proportion. Foremost, or most fre- 
quently to be heard among the pianists now before 
our public we find Mills, Wbhli and Pattisoic. 

There are people, who, possessed of limited intel- 
lectual resources, are yet determined to penetrate into 
the world of art; alihoagh the sphere of mediocrity 
is that to which they really belong, although they are 
disregarded by all intelligent connoisseurs, they have 
boldness to make use of any means, by the aid of 
which they may attain a position, to which they have 
not the slightest claim by right of talent or knowl- 
edge. We honor the aspiring man ; but in our day, 
only remarkable natural gifts and uncommon mental 
cultivation give a right to assume the title of artist ; 
a position, resting on puffery alone, is only for the mo- 
ment,and utterly valueless in the kingdom of art. Mr. 
Pattison is not a musician from inward, spiritual 
necessity ; but as a tradesman selects the business of 
a baker, shoemaker, tailor, etc., so has he chosen the 
piano-forte as his business. By means of an industry 
that does him credit, he has attained a moderate de- 
gree of technical facility, sufficient to impose on a 
certain class of people, but not enough to give him a 
right to step within the artistic circle, even on the 
score of an artist's least qualification, "execution." 
His playing is in the highetit degree incorrect ; he has 
a hard and disagreeable touch ; while in quick passa- 



ges of chords and octaves it seems almost a matter of 
indifference to him what keys he strikes. Not the 
faintest breath of poesy floats through his playing. 
Pattison has given several "Soirees Musicales" this 
winter ; his repertoire consists in great part of pieces 
of hw own manufacture. But he also honors the 
compositions of Mendelssohn, Chopin, and others, 
with his own very peculiar interpretation. His 
fourth soir^, however, completely outshone the rest. 
Here you have printed what he proposed to do, and 
what he actually accomplished : 

Mr. Patterson takM pleasure In ftnnoiinciDK that, in addi- 
tion to the modem works ftnr the Pianoforte, be rropoMe to 
preMnt to the poblle. (for the first time iif this country ) 11- 
lostratlons of the earlier schools of Pianoforte rompoeitiona 
extant in the 16th century, eommenciDg with selections tnm 
Scarlatti, Chambonierca. Pergolese, Rameau and Balbostre. 
he havloK secured an Instrument similar to tboee used at that 
time to aid him In the more perfect representation of the 
rouslo of that data. The instrumeot used was made one 
hundred and twenty years ago, in London, and is the Harpel- 
ehord and Piano combined. It waa purchased by Mr. Jonas 
Chickering (the fbunder of the house) half a century wfco aa a 
curiosity, and is kindly loaned for theae Soir^s by Chlckerlng 
& Sons. (Here follow the hiatorleal numbers of hla pro- 
gramme): 

. (A. Gaillarde Ghambonlires. (bom In IffJO) 

*' } B. Sonata Dom I nico Scarlatti, (bora In 1688) 

,, ( A. GrandelCtude— op 10— No 12 Chopin 

^' I B. Rbapsodie (oetoVe study) Dreyachook 

. r A Prelude Sebaatian Bach 

'^ {B. Andante and Mlnaet Monrt 

The reader will perceive that a century more or 
less does not matter to him. He advertises to com- 
mence with compositions ca-frinf in the 16th century, 
and yet Chambouni^res, Scarlatti and Bnch were bom 
in the 17th. (The same date wat advertised in large 
letters on our walls.) We heard the spinet; wo 
heard Mr. Pattison play the compositions of the old 
masters thereon ; and we convinced ourselves in that 
moment, that there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Pattison has not even an idea how 
to hsndle this respectable old instrument, or to inter- 
pret these old, and in their way, characteristic com- 
positions. He renders the history of the piano as 
ridiculous as that of piano-forte composition. An 
old recollection came oi^er us as we first listened to 
the sound of the spinet ; a pleasant one, because it 
reminded us of the days of our first student years, 
when, free from cares and daties, we had to play our 
not always conscientiously practised Sonatas of 
Pleyel, Kozeluch, and Clemen ti, variations of Steibelt, 
Sterkel, Mozart, Nicolo, on just such an instrument, 
to our worthy teacher, the grumbling, stubborn old 
Cantor ; unpleasant, because, with their recollection, 
a certain burning of the ears returned to us, and we 
involuntarily started back ; for we feared lest Patti- 
son'« playing might conjure np the angry spirit of 
the departed Cantor. Had it done so, we are very 
sure that the modem pianist would have received 
such a chastisement, as would have entirely deprived 
him of the slightest desire to parody these works in 
such a manner in future. 

The merit of the newly arrived piani.st, Wehli, 
consists in an uncommon mastery of the resources of 
mechanism with both hands. Scales, whether chro- 
matic or diatonic, single, or in thirds, sixths, octaves, 
the various arpeggi, trills, etc., he accomplishes with 
much perfection and facility, in the most rapid time. 
He has the technical means at his command, where- 
with to overcome the material obstacles of the most 
difficult compositions. But he is one of those virtuo- 
sos, whose hands we desire to see while he plays, be- 
cause he does not touch the feelings in even the faint- 
est degree. Where is the use of all the "execution" 
in the world, unless the poetic, soulful breath of life 
enlivens the tone form under the fln,(ere of the per- 
former 1 When we li.sten to Wehli, we say to our- 
selves : "He must have practised with wonderful pa 
tience and perseverance." But the only tme virtu- 
osity is that, in which we forget the player in his play- 
ing. He who cannot accomplish this, belongs to the 
category of vulgar rope dancers. M. Wehli plays 
his own compositions in preference. These pieces, 
however, do not deserve the name of compositions ; 
they are concocted out of the roost ordinary material, 
with the view of displaying this or that pinnistic dif- 
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ficulty. Howerer, M. Levi — we beg his pardon, M. 

Wehli — desires to make money ; his pnblic is also 

mainly formed from the amusement-seekinp; mass. 

The following •*pufF" which was prefixed, by the 

management we presame, to the programme, is a ca- 
riosity, even among those cariosities of hanihng, im- 
posture and puffery, which bo fearfully corrupt the 
public atmosphere of New York. Immortnlize it by 
pobliration, Mr. Dwight ; but when our grandchild- 
ren consult yoar musi co-historical pages, heavpn for- 
bid they should conclude that, in oar day, the New 
York mus^icnl public was entirely composed of i^no- 
rants, without the knowledge necjjasarv lo form an 
opinion of their own regarding the merit of an artist, 
thouerh this must he decidedly the conclusion of the 
individual who framed the following : 

Mr. W«fa11 will perform. thiA •TnnfnK, his celebrated Fan- 
tenia oa aim from )l(>y^rbeer> Grand Oppra. the HaKuenot«, 
prooounced by the Pnrix and London Munieal Critics to be 
the chef (Toe a r re of Pianoforte coDipofdtlon^. The pismires.- 
which consinffl of sixths and thirds, are saeh as have nevrr 
been lntro<Iuced in modern pl»>res ; they have been eon^dered 
«a Impossibility, but Mr. Wfhii has overroroe the difficulty, 
and performs th^m wi(h ptrfect esse There are certain pas* 
•ages taken alternately by«Mch hand, but the subject is still 
pre«erved intact. The finale Is a perfect hurricane of oc- 
taves. amoDKSt which the Charade IChorale ?] of the Opera Is 
distinctly heard. 

The Manager draws the attention of the public to this 
pi«ee, itt»ein9i: a composition the playing of which seems incred- 
ible. When Ifs performance took place in Prtris before 
Erards, in the pre-^ence of Thalbprg. Liszt. Rubenstein. Leo- 
pold De MMver, Dreysehock ani other most fii'mous Pianists 
and Compowrs, it was considered the greatest feat erer per- 
fbm«d on the Pianoforte. 

Among the New York pianists Mr. Mills tnkes a 
prominent position And not merely on account of 
his finish as a viriuooo, but also that he endcarnrs 
earnestly to remain true to the spirit of art. His 
musical cnliivstion is not one-sided ; he docs not 
strive to awaken astonishment by means of this or 
that species of charlatanism, or to make a specula- 
tion out of it : — no, he appears to have a higher aim. 
He endeavors, by means of untiring perseverance, 
to become roaster of the greatest difficulties, and 
then use those means with a noble object in view ; 
the worthy interpretation of the works of our great 
masters. Mr. Mills's tn«te is not one-sided ; if he 
seems to have a preference for this or that master — 
and who has not his favorite ? — he does not ex- 
clusively devote himself to any one composer. 
Wliother he plays the works of the classic or modern 
mm'vniic school, it is with the same care and atten- 
tion. Wc may be occasionally of a different opinion 
with him in regard to the manner in which he inter- 
prets tills or that composition, the tempo he takes, 
his rhythmic handling of the phrase, &c. ; still he al- 
ways gives so fine a picture of the idea laid down by 
the composer, that we must thank him for a noble en- 
joyment. If Mr. Mills continues to grow; if his 
intellectual and technical acquirements continue to 
keep step one with the other, we shall follow his ar- 
tistic development with the greatest interest, and 
gladly see him enter the ranks among the greatest 
pianists of our day. 

Mr, Mills is at present giving a series of soirees 
for pianoforte music ; here is the programme of the 
first. It is quite unnecessary to say anything about 
the value of these compositions ; each one hears the 
stamp of its gifted creator. 

Rondo, for two Pianos F. Chopin. 

Sonata, in D Pcarl-ittl. 

Preiade and Fngoe. C minor Rsch. 

Interment. Op 4. bk. 2 R. Pehumann, 

Allegretto smnplice. Allegro moderato. 

Finale Allegro. 

!«. No. 7. Op. 35 ) 
\ I. Chopin, 
ft No. 6. Op 10 ••••.... 1 

Rhapsodie Hongroln, No. 10 Lisst. 

While we are on the subject of piani.sts, we cannot 
omit mentioning the name of one of our resident 
artists, wIk) is only too seldom heard in pnblic — 
especially since he has just given us that opportu- 
nity — we mean Mr. RicfiARD Hoffmann. In 
the Philharmonic concert of last Saturday evening 
he played Beethoven's Concerto in C minor. Mr. 
Hoffmann, in appearance and manner, as well .is in his 
playing, makes the favorable impression on his au- 
dience of a modest, amiable, and conscientious ar- 
tist. Without attempting to make a "sensation" in 
any way, he seems busied with the task alone. He 
played the concerto with correctness ; every passage 
and* trill clear and pure ; in short, the whole com- 
position was well interpreted. The only thing 
wo could have desired in addition, was rather more 
breadth and passion in some places, even at the ex- 
pense of a few false notes ; Mr. Hoffmann's delivery 
was li little too elegant, especially in the first movc- 
mont— Beethoven strikes as with an iron mallet 
Bumciimes — hut it is always done with art, of course. 
Mr. Hoffmann's technical capabilities are uncommon, 
but he is loo sparing of his fine talent ; art need-? all 
her apostles to preach the true Evangel, for we have 



too many Pharisees here, who defile the temple. 
Here is the programme of the Philharmonic con- 
cert : 

Symphony Na 1. in E flat, risk time) Haydn. 

1. Adaifin and Allegro con spirlto. 3. Minuetto. 

2 Andante. 4. Allegro con ^plHto. 

"Fmtraa 1^," Chorus for mixed Toiees Palevtrina.. 

German Liederlirans of New Yorli . 
Under the direction of Mr Aglcnl Pai^r. 
Third Concerto, for the piano, Op. 37, in C minor. 

BeethoTen. 
1. Allegro. 2. Largo. 8. Rondo Allegro. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
PAHT II. 
Overture, "Medea,** Op. 22. In F minor, (1st time) 

Bargiei. 

*-Credo," from the Graoer Mass, for mixed Chorus. . Lisit. 

Orchestral accompaniment 

German Llederlirana of New York. 

Orertnre. "Le OarnaTal Romn!n," Op 9. in A....Berlloa. 

Conductor, Mr. Carl Bergmaun. 

The overture, to "Medea," written by a compara- 
tively young, and not widely known compo^icr. is in 
every respect a noble work. The influen*^ of Schu- 
mann is not to be mistaken in the composition ; but 
it is not So conspicuou.s as to bo detrimental to its 
originality. This overture besira witness to the ge- 
nial talent, and studious cnltivnrion of its author, 
and lends us to expect much that is remarkable 
from him. The Liederkranz sang badly on this oc- 
casion, and the director of the sorietv did not appear 
to have the faintest idea of the spirit of Palestrina's 
music. Again, Lisxt's Credo would have gained much 
more, had the director's hUton been given to the 
hand of M. Bergmann. At least, we might then 
have had some inkling of what Liszt intended when 
he wrote that Credo; at present we are in total 
darkness on the subject. 

The principal event of the Italian Opera season, of 
late, has been the production of Verdi's latest op<-ra, 
"Ao Forza del Desh'no." As to the plot, suffice it to 
say, that it is a horrible one, more horrible than 
tragic in the noble sense ; that while the incidents of 
the libretto offer much opportunity for brilliant stage 
effects, there is a great deal in the book that causes 
such interest as it awakens, to tire ; and the whole 
needs important cuts and nlter.ntions, before it can 
become thoroughly successful with even that super- 
ficial class of opera goers, to whom Verdi's operas 
are especially dear. The mnsic is full, not only of 
reminiscences, but of proofs palpable of Signor 
Verdi's study of Wagner, Gounod, and Weber. 
We never regard it as a sign of deficiency of genius 
or native originality, when a youthful writer at first 
shows a disposition to tread in the steps of his 
gifted predecessors ; on the contrary, we regard it as 
a mark of that studious diligence, that reverence for 
lofiy ideals, that timid doubt as to his own innate 
strength, which infallibly accompanies the young and 
inexperienced composer of genius. But when we 
see a man of Ion*/ and practiced experience, like 
Verdi, past his fiftieth year, giying unmistakable 
signs of a disposition, not to a change of one orig- 
inal stvle for another — that is often seen — but to the 
imitation of his successful contemporaries, we are 
led to one of two conclusion* . either that the com- 
poser is conscious that his own well-spring of inspira- 
tion is becoming so dry, that it is ncce««ary for him 
to dip his pitcher at the fonntatn of others ; or that 
he has become convinced that his life-long course of 
composition has been in a false direction, and that 
perhapit it is still not too late to mend. Suppose we 
give him credit for the latter conviction ; we honor 
him from the bottom of our heart, provided he acts 
truly up to it. while, at the same time, wo cannot 
avoid a doubtful shake of the head. The most suc- 
cessful numbers of the opera in question are un- 
doubtedly the choru«es and concerted pieces ; that of 
the muleteers, students, pilgrims. &c., in the first 
scene of the second act. that of the monk«, at the 
conclusion of the same, perliaps the best. The vi- 
vandifere chorus is much applauded, but is trivial in 
the extreme. There is aUo a scene between Mili- 
tone and beggars, not without comic character. In 
the solo numhers, Verdi's deficiency of melody, and 
abundance of reminiscential idea, is most conspicu- 
ous ; however, the mu-^ic given to the heroine, I^eon- 
ora, has much nobility of expression. The part of 
the baritone is effective, that of the tenor of less im- 
portance ; the part of the mezzo soprano, Preziosilla, 
a gipsey, is capable of being made very characteris- 
tic in the bands of a singer of powerful voice and 
dashing action ; and having two or three nu tubers of 
a light and popular style, is effective even as we 
have the part represented here. Mme. Zrc<iHi, 
as Ijconora, is careful and dramatic ; but her intona- 
tion has become so fal-^e since the comrnencement of 
the season, owing either to the trying climate, or 
oveV-exertion, that it painfully mars her best efforts. 
M.49SIMIIJAXI is quite inade<iu:ite to the position 
as primo tenore here, although he shows signs of Im- 
provement. The opera is put on the stage with 
much display, and more incoirectness. Ask the 



traveller, or the historical student of costume, what 
is his opinion of those e«traordinary dresses, which 
we are told to accept In the opera as old Spanish and 
Italian ? (Mme. Zncchi should be excepted from 
censure, however. Lancklot. 
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Ekd of thb Volume. The present number 
closes the 24th Volume, and the thirteenth vear of 
DwiGHT*8 Journal op Mu.sic. The two volumes, 
23 and 24, will bind together conveniently as one, 
and with this view the pages of the two are number- 
ed continuously ; and a common Title Pago and In- 
dex replace, this titne, the usual four pages of Music. 



' Concerts of the Past Portnight 

BosTOK McjflrciANs' UwioM. The two Sunday 
evening concerts by the united forces of the orchestras 
and bands (comprising not "a mammoth orchestra o f 
150 accomplished musicians." hut a large\ orchestra 
of from 90 to 95 musicians, many of them accomplish- 
ed), were remarkably succes.sful. The Boston Thea 
tre was crowded to excess the first time, making the 
repetition on last Sunday evening imperative. The 
charitable, or, what is better, the fraternal object of 
the concerts must have been largely furthered, and a 
substantial nucleus formed for a mutual Benefit 
Fund for sick and needv musicians. 

Musically, the concert was a great deal better than 
we had dared to hope under the circumstances. 
Ninety musicians brought together for the first time, 
to play the C minor Symphony (many of them for 
the first time), might keep time together and give a 
spirited performance, as they did. for they all seemed 
excited and inspired beyond their wont ; bat that 
there should not 'be roughnesses, was too much to ex- 
pect. The Music Hall would probably have reveal- 
ed more of these ; on the stage of the Theatre they 
were in a measure swallowed up. The audience 
were delighted with the sonorous ma-sses of the vari- 
ous tone-colors .• it was refreshing for once to be able 
to hear the violins, and even the violas, and to feel 
the weight and volume of nearly a dozen double- 
basses. There was more effect, more even of light 
and shade, than we had thought possible. In size, 
this extempore orchestra was just about equal to what 
is called the grand orchestra in the leading Operas 
and Symphony Concerts in Europe, as I«eipzig Ge- 
wandhans, Berlin Royal OrchestraandT Royal Opera, 
Grand Opera in Paris, Covent Garden, Dresden Op- 
era, &c. But the proportions (not to speak of effi- 
ciency) were. very different. There, wind is repre- 
sented by the usual pair of each instrument of wood 
or brass, with double pair of horns and trumpets, and 
a small reserved force, for special purposes, of extra 
trombones, fagottos, &2., leaving all the rest to the 
great mass of strings. Here we had 16 first violins, 
16 second, only 7 violas, only 4 or 5 violoncellos to 
11 double Masses; 3fiute.t, 2 oboes, 4 clarinets; only 
one fagotto (the second), with a Velio to replace the 
first; from 6 to 10 trumpets (according to the piece,) 
6 to 8 horns, 6 or 7 trombones, and sometimes three 
huge ophicleids. Brass predominated, because roost 
of our musicians arc workers in brass; brass bands 
are our fatality. Hence the programme had to be so 
composed as to make them all available ; and our 
brass musicians are skillful in their way. But we 
cannot agree with Mr. Zerrahn, that it was wise to 
load the last movement of the Symphony, the march, 
with half a dozen trombones and three ophicleids; 
power and full blaze it gave, to the three chords es- 
pecially, but at the same time coarseness and a lond: 
ness, more fatiguing than edifying, to the whole 
finale. 

The Leonora Overture (No. 3) also had some good 
effects ; the trumpet flourish was never rendered 
more expressively here. But the best success of this 
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pccniiiir rombinntion of forces was in the "FackeV 
tnm** bv Meverbeer ; there we had beautiful trails of 
sonority achieved, now by half a dozen trumpets 
plnvintr softly, now Ry a cracklinfr blase of as many 
trombones and now by a solid, tranquil, rich mass 
of violin tone. Wapner's Bievzi overture, which 
opened the concert, opens well, with a sincrlc pro- 
lonped trumpet tone, smoothly, finely swelled and 
diminished by Mr. Arbuckle, followed by a deep 
murmur of double basses, which moved firmly and 
solidly together. Indeed, the first half of the over- 
ture is interesting: and excitinjr, but in the latter half 
it runs out into noisy commonplace. Chopin's Fu- 
neral March, as armngcd for orchestra (by whom we 
know not) sounded in the main quite impressive ; 
but we were puzzled (the last time) to conceive what 
could be the meaning: of that odd reiteration of the 
closing phrase, like Youn, ^c, three times over, at 
the bottom of a letter. 

Mr. Laxg played the Andante and CapHcdo (op. 
22) of Mendelssohn very beautifully on a Chickerinjj 
Grand Piano of remarkable power, as well as pure, 
sweet, musical quality, or the performance would 
have been lo«st in that place. The Orpheus sanjr * 
pan song;. Hauptmann's " Afjendnthe," finely, with- 
out accompaniment ; bat the place did not favor their 
voices. Mrs. Cart's rendering of "0 rest in the 
Lord" was artistic and with true feelinjr, as usual ; 
and Mr. Rudolphskn never did himself more credit 
than in the noble bass air: "It is enough ;" indeed we 
•re not sure that it ever was done better in this city. 

In the repetition, the "Tell overture waJl substitu- 
ted for Zleowora; and made an immense eflfect; Mr. 
Whkeler sanp Handel's "Thy Rebuke," and Miss 
Ho n«TON "Hear ye, Israel," both very acceptably; 
and Meyerbeer's March in "The Prophet" closed the 
concert. 

We wish, now thfit the musicians have found that 
they can work so well tojjethcr, they would keep more 
in this line of practice, and pive us concerts of this 
sort more frequently — only with somewhat less of 
brass ; more 'cellos, bassoons, &c., will come nlonp 
we trust, before a preat while, if such occasions are 
created for them. The mu^iicians were happy in 
their success, and they had a right to be. They testi- 
fied their satisfaction with their leader, Mr. Zbr- 
RAiiN, by the presentation of a sumptuous bftcon. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, for their 
fourth and last subscription concert, which was an 
nucommonly interesting one, and eagerly attended, 
pave ufi this projrramme. 

Quartn In D. op. 18. No. 4 Beethoven. 

Prayer, by StnulellA. 

Mr* J. S. Gary. 

Quartet in A minor, op. 13 Meodelsaohn. 

Adagio and Interineno. 

a I !*The Ang<?rs CkH Franx. 

6 J "I saw in my Dreams.' Poem by Heine Parker. 

Mrs J 8. Gary. 

Piano THo in D minor, op. 83 Pohnmaiui. 

Ailei^ro— 8chrrxo— Adafrio —Finale— Allef^ro. 

We have only room to sny that the Scliumnnn Trio, 
exquisitely rendered by Mr. J. C. D. Pahker, was 
listened to with wonder and deli«rht, and left a strong 
desifo to become more familiar with it, and thnt the 
sinj^ing by Mrs. Cart was all of a truly high order, 
chaste and artist-like, the soncr of Mr. Parker's com- 
position giving a great deal of pleasure. 

Orchestral Union.' The Symplionv of the 
last concert was Bi'ethoven's No. 1, in C. which, al- 
though the least and younjrest of the nine, is heard 
every time uith an increasintr interest ; we have rare- 
Ijr licnrd the humorsome finale hrouirht out so well 
as it was this time. The overtures were Herold's to 
Ziiinjxi foTentrffe,fij\(\ Auber's to f^ Sirme for ereitnt; 
the wultz, " Carnava/s-Botscfiafter** by Strauss. The 
solo-playiag was of rare excellence ; Mr. Ar- 
BCCKLu's trumpet sang a German ballad with a re- 
markably smooth and sweet, yet manly tone. The 
great feature, however, of the concert was the yonnjr 
Mr. Hknrt Suck's playing of Mendelssohn's Vio- 
lin Concerto (in E minor). Mr. S. has certainly 
improved vanly by his study abroad ; he is now an 
artistic master of his instrument. In truth and puri- 
ty of tone, in even execution and nice phrasing, in 
chaste style free from all afieciation, he is what a 
sound taste could wish. 

Tlie want was that of strength, power, broader 



tone and stronjrer grasp ; we could not always fairly 
hear him ; in those lonir and trying bravura passages 
the fire seemed to go out ; the strength failed him in 
Icadinc: up through those vigorous crcscendos to the 
tutti forte of the orchestra. How far this was only 
fear for the time beinjr, and how far temperament, 
we cannot say. The piece presents a formidable 
task, xve can only wonder that ho acquitted himself 
so well ; the slow movement was beautifully played. 



Ml'lb. Helenb de Katow akd Mr. Wehli — 

We have little taste for vhiuoso concerts, generally, 
but we must own to havinfi: spent a pleasant evening 
in listening to the fair Russian violoncellist and the 
English pianist, in the Tremont Temple, on Wed- 
nesday even inc. It was a pretty thing, also, tO' 
hear the flexible and clear high voice and fjicile 
florid execution of Mi<!s Laura Harris, albeit it 
was passionless and Sontagr's. "Echo Song" found 
but a feeble echo in this little maid. We were chief- 
ly interested in the Russian lady, ns being the 
most unique and, wo may say, musically possessed 
phenomenon. Her generous face and figure, the 
whole form, full of life like some noble animal, her 
tasteful costume, graceful movement, and a certain 
suffusion of musical expression over the whole of her, 
prepossessed you in her favor. As she gracefully 
and almost passionately clasps bcr instrument, it 
seems to be a parcel of her life, and she looks like a 
muse, not the tragical Grecian mu«e, but with a 
certain Slavic fire in her. She discourses excel- 
lent music ; the tone not the strongest and broMd- 
est, but rather feminine, and true, musical, searching 
and expressive. The movements of her hands and 
arms, as well as the vibrating strings, seem iustinct 
with the music in her soul. 

Mr. Wehli played only his own compositions (if 
such they can be called), which are mainly in the 
Thalberu style. He has wonderful execution, with a 
quiet, refined, gentlemanly manner. His touch is 
exceedingly delicate and vital, his passages, trills 
^oriture, and all that, as fine and even as can be de- 
sired. His great forte is playinjr with the left band, 
entire pieces, broadly harmonized, of great difficulty : 
— such pieces as mi{rht be played just as well with 
both hands ; therefore why not do it 1 And of what 
worth are all the feats of execution when not subor^ 
dinate to musical intentions? But we think it due 
to Mr. Wehli to say that his superiority is not merely 
mechanical ; there is more than that in it ; there is 
an exquisite prace of expression, shown for instance 
in his fine rendering of a simple melody, like "Oft in 
tlie stilly night ;" there is a pervading refinement ; 
there is a fine instinct of svmmetrv, shown in the 
construction of his ^Ii2ht and showy but vet felici- 
tons fantasias on which he strings his points of execu- 
tion ; there are fancies airy light and pleasant, some- 
times original, like the bridge he flings across from 
the slow trio to the lively strain in his Norma fan- 
tasia. 



In Prospect. — There are fine things in prepara- 
tion for us. both on the grandiose scale and in the 
select, quiet way. The quiet will come first. Otto 
D REBEL is to give another series of Piano forte con- 
certs — eifjht of them ! and such piano concerts as do 
not fall under the ban of Sir "Lancelot's" displeas- 
ure. A main feature in them will be the interpreta- 
tion of quite a number of Beethoven's latest Sonatas, 
his 32 wonderful Variations on a little theme in C 
minor, &c,. &c. Als^ numerous Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach ; besides Schumann, Chopin, and 
the rest. The concerts will be given at Chickerlng's 
on Saturday afternoons^ beginning a week from to- 
day. 

Then there looms large before us the great Festi- 
val of the Handel and Haydii Society, which will 
occnr near the end of April or the beginning of May. 
The choral forces have been industriously rehears- 
ing all the winter, and we mav hope to heat* Israel in 
Egfipt, Elijah, the ^fessiah, liiimn of Praise. &c., in 
grand style ; besides some Beethoven Symphonies by 
a Grand Orchestra worthy of the name. 

Mi9§ Hosmer's " Zenobia." — This noble statue 
is soon to be withdrawn from public view, and those 
who delay their visit, at the beautiful store of Messrs. 
Childs & Jenks, will be disappointed. As a memo- 
rial of the pleasure it has given to thousands. Messrs. 
C. & J. have issued a fine photograph of the work. 

Important Musical Invention. 

The Cycloid Piano-Forte. 

Under this heading, the New York Tribune claims 

superiority, over all others, for a Piano of decidedly 
novel construction, to say the least. It is certainly 
interesting and plausible to rend about, and the idea 
is so pleasing to the theoretic fancy that one cannot 



help hoping that it may stand the long test of expe- 
rience. But newspaper articles so often turn out to 
be business advertisements in disguise ! and, fortu- 
nately, there is time enough, and no lack of excel- 
lent piano-fortes ad interim. One am afibrd to wait, 
so long as he has a Chickering, nicht tvahrf — We 
make room for the larger portion of the Tribune* 
article. 

Thei-e is no article of home luxury to the im- 
provement of which such earnest attention and such 
costly experiments have been directed as to the piano- 
forte. During the past twenty years great changes 
have taken place in the internal construction of the 
instrument, especially as regards the scale, which has 
been enlarged so as to admit of a greater length of 
string. The instrument is now strung with heavier 
wire, an increase of nearly double over the old style 
of stringing ; the case is also, generally, larger both 
in depth and length. It would be useless to chron- 
icle the thousand small inventions which were 
claimed as positive improvements upon the piano, 
but which were radically of but little importance. 
Sound boards have been crumpled up. on the plea 
that increased vibratory sniface was obtained ; plates 
have been insulated and completely detached ; bot- 
toms hax'e been taken out ; a second sound-board has 
been added ; hammers have been made to strike 
downward ; the case has been half filled witb blocks 
of wood, and agafn the case has been left entirely 
empty ; the oblique strain of the strings is claimed 
to have been remedied ; iron has been substituted for 
wood for the cases ; the key-board has been arranged 
with a seuii-circnlar sweep ; tuning forks, or metallic 
tongues, have been substituted for strings ; but none 
of these infinitesimal inventions have succeeded in 
establishing their claims as permanent improve- 
ments. The improvements which have really been 
accomplished in the past twenty years are, first, the 
enlargement ot the scale; second, the increased 
length of the string; third, the heavier stringing; 
fourth, the increased area of the sounding board ; 
fifth, the increased power of the action and heavier 
hammers ; sixth, the scientific adaptation of the iron 
plate, combining the utmost po.«sible strength with 
lightness ; and, seventh, the system of over strings in 
the bass. 

These accepted and permanent in»provements are 
now adopted by every maker, and the superiority of 
any one instrument is dependent irpon fortuitous cir> 
cnmstances — such as the best*sea.soned material, the 
most skillful artisans in the various departments, 
and the amount of honest care bestowed upon the 
manufacture. ♦ # * # 

The Cycloid piano, made artd patented by Linde- 
man & Sons, of this city, presents a radical ehange 
in the form of the piano, and while adopting all the 
improvements which have resulted from past expe- 
rience, exhibits a novelty in construction which adds 
a value to all that has gone before, and presents in- 
creased advantages of such importance that they can- 
not be overlooked. The form of the Cycloid may be 
described as a square piano with the back corners 
rounded off. The sweep is very graceful, and the 
uglv square box is transformed into an elegant piece 
of /"iirniture, beautifully finished all round, forming 
an ornament to the parlor, and taking up much less 
spnce than the ordinary square piano. 

The object designed to he obtained by this change 
of form is elegance, compactness and strenjrth. In 
the .square piano the si«le8 and back are glued togeth- 
er, and to strengthen these weak points heavy blocks 
of wood are inserted, so that the whole space of the 
two back corners i<» utterly useless for reverberating 
purposes. They arc simply wasted wood, and are 
only valuable inasmuch as the blocking they contain 
gtrcngthens the inherent weakness of the square case. 

The Cycloid piano achieves the form of the arch, 
which is recognized as the type of strength, ami is in 
fact a solid case, in one piece, with no weak spot 
about it. By the system of constructing the 
case, more strength is obtained than could be got 
from a solid block, either cut out, or bent to the cy- 
cloid form. The case in fact consists of from twen- 
ty-four to twenty-six veneers, one-fourth of an inch 
thick, of maplewood, glued together ; th ^se an* placed 
in a press of the cycloid form, to which are affixed 
screws of great power. This fore e is applied equally 
to every part, which forces out the superfluous glue, 
and, when cold, these veneers come out a solid mass, 
having the required cycloid form, w'lh all the 
strength of an arch, and capable of sustaining any 
strain of strings that can be app lied to it, without 
"giving" a hair's breadth. The sea le of the instru- 
ment follows the circle of the case, so that not an inch 
of space is lost ; and there is not an angle in the in- 
terior to break the continuous flow of the sound. The 
theory of acoustics in its general laws, as laid down 
by Ciiladni and other-!, mny be looked upon as exact 
and thorough, but individual cases seem to defy all 
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rule and Mt the most well-considered theories at de- 
fiance. Whether the cycloid form or the iiquare form 
la the better in theory is a point for savans to decide 
npon , but the resnlt of the two forms is palpable to 
every ear, learned or unleanied. The tone of the 
cycloid is as solid as that of a f(nt\d piano-forte ; it 
18 not merely loudness, which is always liable to im- 
pure and loose vibrations, but it is the largest amount 
of sonority, with the (rreateet purity in quality of 
tone. A powerful player can use it as he would a 
l^rand, and he cannot break the tone ; he cannot thin 
it or confuse it b^ forced diverging vibrations. Gott- 
schalk tested it in every way to the utmost, and ac- 
knowledged that it triumphed over the test that he 
had applied. 

But it is not in force alone that the purity of the 
Cycloid is pre-eminent ; in the medium tone and in 
the pianissimo it is surpai^singly beautiful, and even 
the soft pedal can be used without destroying the pure 
and individual quality of the tone. Iii addition to 
this, while each tone is round and distinctive, in close 
or spread harmony, no one tone predominates, but a 
perfect accord of combined tones swells up lo the 
fingers, and dies out without one dominant vibration. 
The "singing" power partakes of the same purity of 
quality. It can be prolonged in a remarkable* de- 
gree, and the quality of the vibration does not change 
or "lift," but preserves its roundness until the sound 
has ceased. The Cycloid 'pomesses one other point 
of superiority over the common square piano, name- 
ly the power of standing in tune. The whole struc- 
ture is so compact, so solid, so rigid and unyielding 
in its strength, that it will remain up to concert pitch 
from its first tuning, allowing for the stretching of 
the strings, and will not fall a shade for months. 

WoKCBSTER, Mass.— The "Star" of the Palladium 
describes the last concert of the Mozart Society : 

The fourth concert of the series, given by this So- 
ciety and the Mechanics' Association, was one of the 
best of the season, despite the absence of two of the 
leading vocalists. Miss Fiske and Mr, Richards, 
whose places were filled, at a late hour, by Mrs. 
A. S. Allen, and Mr. Hammond, who acqnitted 
themselves most creditably, in the somewhat diffifult 
solos of Romberg's ode, the " Traruient and the Eter- 
nal. The performance of the #ork, was, for the 
most part, excellent The choruses were sung in 
good time and tune, and with that expression which 
this especially requires. In this the society was 
materially assisted by the organist, Mr. Lang, of 
Boston, whose merit as an accompanist wins atten- 
tion by its unobtrusiveness. Under his fingers the 
organ becomes secondary to the singers, and yet 
leads them, so far as an instrument should lead or 
support. Among the best points of the performances 
were the choruri, " The cedar bmvei the ttorm ,*" Mr. 
Thompson's recitative, " Dutt shall be dust ;" the trio, 
" Though the harp mourn ;" Mrs. Allen's solo, " A 
hofif spirit loving goodness ;" the duet " There the tints 
of the mourn fade not ;" and the fine concluding chor- 
al, " There dwells the theme of Klopstocl^s haiif hymn" 
and the final quartet, " To the spirit.** After the 
Ode — which will bear repetition another season, Mr. 
Lang played selections for the Organ, introducing 
several of the softer stops, fiute, vox-humana, melo- 
dia, &.C., and, in answer to an enthusiastic encore, 
played Otto Dresel's delicious little " Cradle Sons," 
tlie "Sweet and low wind of the western Sea," of Ten- 
nyson's; Mrs. Duane sang, and finely too, "Con- 
sider the Lilies !** Mrs. Munroe gave Gottschalk's 
" Cradle Song " in a most acceptable manner. One 
of the leading features of the concert was Mr. 
Stearns's **T(tntnm Ergo" a composition of intrinsic 
excellence, performed for the second time, and im- 
proving with acquaintance, which cannot be said of 
the works of all American composers. It was sung 
by a quartet and semi-chorus. Mr. Stearns's com- 
positions are of a high orler of excellence, far better, 
to our thinking, than the showy but empty music of 
Lambiliotte, which seems to be stereotyped for the 
programmes of concerts of sacred music, and to 
which rule this was no exception. The concert 
ended with Organ selections bv Mr. Lang, and 
"Dona Nobis," from the " Twelfth Mass "—which 
will probably remain accredited to Mozart, whether 
or not he composed it. 

At the concluding concert of the series, on Fast 
evening, Haydn's Oratorio of "The Creation** will be 
performed. 

Chbrubini's Mbdba. — The Medea of Cherubini 
is to be one of the principal novelties this season at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. It has never yet been heard 
in England. The Medea will of course be Mdlle. 
Titiens, who in that great part is likely to present to 
the operatic world a new Fidelio. Another novelty 
is to be Mozart's Die ZauberflOte {11 Flauio Magico). 



A new opera, "Cona'ni" by Thomas Lowe, has 
been given with doubtful success In Vienna. The 
critics blame the composer for slavishly copying Mey- 
erbeer and Wagner, and being trivial in his' melodies, 
and noisy to excess in his instrumentation. Herr 
Beck is much praised in the part of Cbnctm, Herr 
Wachtel much abused as Robert. 

The director of the Leipsic Theatre it about to try 
a bold experiment. Between the present time and 
June, the whole cycle of Shakespeare's Historical 
Plays from "Richard IT.** to "Richard 111.** will be 
pnt upon the stage in chronological succession . The 
arrangement will be that made by Herr Dingclstedt 
of Weimar, where the same cycle was given in two 
series of successive evenings. 

In the library of San Marco, in Venice, nineteen 
songs written by Stradella have been discovered. 
They have been put into Hal^vy's [?] hands, who has 
written a pianoforte accompaniment to them. 



Opera in Italt. A correspondent of the Lon- 
dan Musical World, writing from Genoai Feb. 4th, 
thus describes the condition of affairs : 

For some time now, I have been wandering about, 
from city to town, and from town to villaee, for here 
in Italy,during the Carnival, even large villages have 
their opera. I have heard a super-abundance of Ver- 
di, and very little of either Rossini. Bellini, or Doni- 
zetti, numberless sq nailing ;>rtiii«dbnn«, a quantity of 
tenor i robttsti, who seem now to be as plentiful as 
blackberries, and who, to judge by the applause lav- 
ished on them, are the favorites with uneducated au- 
diences ; and a certain number of very fair baritones, 
the preponderance of really good voices decidedly 
falling to these last, whose principal failing, however, 
is to roar. In a word, I have heard an immense deal 
of what was not worth hearing, and therefore not 
worth recording, though at the same time I must ac- 
knowledge that some performances which I have at- 
tended and a few singers whom I have heard, I have 
listened to with pleasure and moreover think them 
worthy of notice. I will, therefore, first give a list of 
the varions operas with which the eighty-four thea- 
tres in Italy commenced this Carnival season, where- 
by some idea may be formed as to the amount of pop- 
ularity in which certain operas and composers are neld 
at the present time, and i will then proceed to give 
a few particulars of V. hat I consider most deserving 
of mention. The Scala of Milan and the Pergola of 
Florence opened with Petrella's Contessa d* Amalfi, 
the Regio of .Turin with Verdi's Simon Borcanegm, 
the Carlo Felice of Genoa with Ferrari's Ultimi giomi 
di Suhi, Parma with Guqli^mo Tdl, the Apollo of 
Rome with a new opera by a Maestra Secchi (the 
Government having prohibifad the Due Foscari) and 
Bologna with // Bariiere. Eleven theatres commen- 
ced the season^ with 11 Ballo in Maschem, two with 
Cagnoni's Michtie Perrin, one with Romeo and Juliet, 
one with Don Bucefalo, one with Auila, two with Vit- 
tor Pisani, one with Marino Faliero, five with La 
Traviata, nine with La Favorita, four with / Lombar^ 
di, one with Maria di Rohan, one with Searamuceia, 
four with RigoUfto, four with / Due Foscari, one with 
Aroldo^ (the least known of Verdi), one with / Vespri 
Siciliani, two with Emani, one with Lwjia, seven 
with Pedrotti's TVifli ta Maschera, (one of the most 
charming little operas ever written, and which seems 
to enjoy a popularity almost equal to that of // Ballo 
in Maschera), three with // Trowtore, one with Robert 
h DiabU, one with Poliuto, two with Mercadante's 
Leonora, one with Roberto Devereux, and ten with 
operas by composers of no reputation. Four years 
aeo 1 5 tlieatres opened with // D-ovatore and 23 with 
La Traviata; but by the above list it will be seen that 
this year there is an improvement upon that, which 
was undoubtedly a proof of the degenerated state of 
musical taste in Italy ; though even this year Verdi 
was represented in no less than 37 theatres, while the 
ever fresh melodies of Rossini were heard in only two 
towns; and Meyerbeer, one of the most distinguished 
composers of modern operatic music^ held possession 
of but one solitary theatre, his Robert being given at 
Pisa, about the most miserable theatre in Italy, with 
a band and chorus, the execrableness of which is not 
easily surpassed, although when I had the misfortune 
of being there it was at least equalled by that of the 
principal singers. 

Of the operas by unknown composers with which 
the remaining ten theatres commenced this Carnival 
season, I have nothing to say excepting that Robert 
U Diable, with which the season was inaugurated at 
Vercclli, was not Meyerbeer's, but the joint produc- 
tion of Sij^nors Cordiali and Derina. ( The rest next 
time). 



^perial Itotires. 

DB80RIPTIYB LIBT OF THB 
Palill»li«di liyOllver Dlta^n fc €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Acoompanlment. 

Banting. Comic song. Howard Pavl. . 8^ 

Shows th^mbfortnnes ofs fkt KeoCtomAii, wbe, by 
the advte« of Prof. Baotlnc. undertook to diet, and 
became a lean man. Comie ptetnre on the title pegs. 

Betty Sands ; a sequel to "Johnny Sands." 

J. Sinda^. 80 
Yerygood. It seems that Betty was not drowned, 
after all, bat retnmed home, a cooler, wleer, and 
wetter woman. It Is gretuying to know, that the 
pair lived together In great harmony afterward, and 
that this ^>was the eold water enre** of "John and 
Betty Sands." 

Home and friends aroqnd us. F. Abi. 80 

A noble song, the woMs by CharleB Swain, aud the 
melody by Abi, in his beet style. 

You'll not be long away, be sure. 

J. R. McNaughton, 80 
Asong ofelassleal merit, with a good, harmooions 
chorus. 

In patient love. Song. W. Davenport 80 

Hr. D. has sneeessfally Interpreted tlie fine words 
of Hood, and gives ns a melody quite in the styk of 
a '*Oem" ftom the '"Oermao.** 

I heard a wee bird singing. Linley, 80 

One of the eharming ballads, sung by Iflm Ryan al 
tlMconeertsofthe Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

We'll soon he marching home. J. Harrison, 80 
We all liope so, and shall be very gTad to see you ; 
bnt lo the mean time, here to a good thing Ibr the 
**l>oysV toeing around their eamp-flne. 



Inatramental. 



March of the Modes and Persians, R. Nordman. 80 
By this Ibimldable name, to known a twill ton t, eeey 
BMTCh, which the Modes and Pordans might I 
marched to, had they not, nofortnnately, appeal 
on Um stage a fcw eeoturles too soon. 

Schubert's Serenade. Transcription. B, Richards. 50 
Bohubert*s Ibmons ^StSndchen,** newly arranged . 
Always good. In thto new form It win have a now 
koae of lift. 

Thou art so near, and yet so far. For piano and 

violin. :Q 

Bright star of hope. For piano and violin. 80 

Two ezoeltont pleoes, arranged In easy otyto Aw 
home nee. They ate aoMmg the beet of the series. 

Ravelin Walu. H. H. A. Cameron, 80 

The composer, who lialto from the anny, natarally 
gives a warUke titte to hto waits, whtoh to quite aflr- 
Ited. 



Books. 



Thb Happt Hour. A music book for Qrammar 
schools. /. B. Sharkmd. 25 

A nice Uttto afflsir Ibr the boys and girto. quite a * 
number of wliom appear In the attiactiTe ptoture on 
the ttUe page, engaged Ih the exercises of their "hap- 
py** musical "hour *' The compiler to a teacher in 
our Grammar sohooto In Boston, and ilie songs are 
very carefully selected. 



Musio BV Mau. — Masic to sent by mall, the expeUfte beinf 
two oentN for every Ibnr ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata dtotanee will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining sapplles. Books can also be sent at 
doable theee rates. 
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